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REPORT  BT  OONSVL  JONBS,  OF  CARDIFF. 

In  a  report  npon  the  price  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  living,  embracing 
the  moral,  social,  and  economic  condition  of  the  people,  a  few  genenu 
observations  concerning  the  geography  and  characteristics  of  the  coau- 
try  specially  dealt  with  seem  desirable. 

By  common  consent  Wales  is  divided  into  two  sections,  North  and  South. 
The  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth,  and 
Montgomery  constitute  North  Wales,  while  Soath  Wales  is  composed  of 
the  shires  of  Cardigan,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
and  Pembroke.  The  area  of  the  principality  measures  4,721,823  acres. 
The  physical  features  of  the  country  are  varied  and  attractive,  consist- 
ing of  rich  valleys,  barren  rocks,  dense  forests,  lofty  mountains,  and 
desert  moors.  Agriculture  and  quarries  are  the  wealth-producing  agen* 
faes  of  North  Wales.  In  the  southern  division  husbandry  consists  in 
itfge  measure  of  sheep  grazing,  which  is  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale 
and  with  good  results  in  several  counties  where  the  land  is  mountain- 
ous and  only  capable  of  sustaining  from  one  sheep  per  acre  upwards. 
But  the  poverty  of  the  surface  is  abundantly  compensated  by  the  rich 
mineral  deposits  of  the  hills. 

The  population  of  the  country,  according  to  the  census  of  1881,  was 
1,359,895.  The  wage-earners,  or  working  classes,  may  be  comprehen- 
sively divided  into  (1)  agricultural  laborers,  (2)  slate  quarrymen,  (3) 
miners,  and  (4)  iron-workers.  To  these  particular  classes  must,  of 
course,  be  added  the  ordinary  craftsmen  and  laborers  of  progressive  so- 
ciety, who  build  houses  and  their  appurtenances,  construct  railroads, 
highways,  and  canals,  as  well  as  rolling  stock,  vehicles,  and  boats,  and 
tliose  who  handle  and  facilitate  the  machinery  of  commerce  and  of  com- 
monities. 

South  Wales  now  takes  the  first  position  as  a  coal-exporting  district* 
This  draws  to  the  ports  of  the  Bristol  Channel  a  large  amount  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  world;  and  in  shipping  Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Swansea 
take  a  prominent  position  among  the  great  ports  of  the  Kingdom.  Not- 
withstanding the  advantages  of  this  district  in  the  presence  of  coal  and 
iron,  and  the  existence  of  some  of  the  largest  mills  in  the  Kingdom 
tnming  out  ship-plates  in  large  quantities  within  a  few  miles  of  tidal 
water,  ship-building,  beyond  the  mere  business  of  repairing,  has  not  yet 
been  established  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  of  South  Wales.  But  the 
advantages  enumerated,  together  with  the  employment  afforded  to  ton- 
nage, cannot  fail  to  inauce  capitalists  to  erect  ship-yards  on  the  Taff 
and  other  streams  on  the  Bristol  Channel. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  1  have  not  confined  myself  entirely 
within  the  lines  indicated  by  the  circular  of  the  Department  dated  Feb- 
mary  15, 1884,  and  before  dealing  with  the  specified  requirements  of  the 
circular  1  have  introduced  chapters  dealing  with  the  political  status  of 
the  British  workman,  local  government  in  England  and  Wales,  local 
taxation,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Following  these  will 
be  found  papers  and  schedules  dealing  with  life  and  labor  in  Wales 
npon  the  plan  suggested  by  the  circular. 

THB  POLITICAL  STATUS  OF  THE  BRITISH  WOBEKAIT. 

The  parliamentary  electoral  qualifications  are  manifold  and  complex 
in  the  United  Kingdom ;  to  an  American  they  are  even  confusing.    Ad- 
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hering,  in  this  instaDce,  to  England  and  Wales,  they  may  be  compre- 
hensively divided  into  the  borough  franchise  and  the  county  franchise. 
Prior  to  the  reform  act  of  1832  the  qualifications  of  the  general  elector 
rested  upon  the  holding  of  freehold  property  to  the  yearly  value  of  £2 
($9.72).  Under  the  operations  of  the  reform* act,  and  of  subsequent  leg- 
islation enacted  in  the  years  1867, 1868,  and  1869,  electoral  rights  were 
modified  and  extended  to  their  present  form.  The  existing  county  fran- 
chise of  England  and  Wales  may  be  divided,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
into  three  classes:  (I)  Tl\e  £50  ($243)  rental  franchise  of  1832;  (2)  the 
£12  ($58.32)  rating  franchise  of  1867 ;  and  (3)  the  property  franchise  of 
1867  and  1868,  whether  consisting  of  a  £2  ($9.72)  or  £5  ($24.30)  ftee- 
hold,  or  of  a  copyhold  or  leasehold  of  the  value  of  £5  ($24.30)  a  year  or 
more. 

Among  the  evils  and  abuses  possible  under  the  present  county  fran- 
chise are  the  qualification  of  non-resident  voters  purely  and  merely  for 
party  purposes,  and  whereby  such  nonresident  voters  number,  in  some 
instances,  one-fourth  of  the  votes  upon  the  register  of  the  constituency. 

Another  aspect  of  this  abuse  is  found  in  the  subdivision  of  heredita- 
ments. Mr.  Gladstone,  when  introducing  his  franchise  bill  of  1884, 
said  that  he  '^  had  in  his  possession  a  photograph  of  a  hereditament,  a 
certain  structure  not  very  imposing  in  itself,  occupied  by  a  single  per- 
son, and  conferring  one  occupation  franchise,  but  held  by  forty-five 
owners,  every  one  of  whom  stands  upon  the  register  in  virtue  of  his 
forty-fitth  part  of  this  building,  which  qualifies  only  a  single  occupation 
voter!'' 

These  electoral  qualifications  are  common  enough  in  this  country. 
Their  potency  was  brought  home  to  Mr.  Gladstone  during  his  celebrated 
canvass  in  Midlothian.  No  ordinary  man  could  have  overcome  the 
*'frtgot''  votes  of  the  Scottish  constituency,  and  I  am  here  tempted  to 
indulge  in  a  single  comment.  A  political  scandal  of  corresponding  im- 
portance in  the  United  States  would  evoke  thundering  denunciation 
from  platform,  press,  and  pulpit,  from  Puget  Sound  to  Florida,  but  the 
iniquity  is  ratber  winked  at  here — ^both  parties  indulge  in  it — and  even 
the  premier's  declaration  about  the  photographed  house  caused  more 
laughter  than  sensation.    But  the  hand  of  fate  is  on  the  curtain. 

The  borough  franchise  consists  of  six  qualifications,  under  which  male 
persons  of  full  age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  incapacity,  are  enti- 
tled to  vote  for  the  election  of  members  of  Parliament  in  boroughs,  viz: 

I.  The  occupation  of  a  dwelling-house  rated  to  the  relief  to  the  poor,  and  npon 
which  the  rates  have  been  paid  accord] ug  to  the  acts  of  1867, 186cj,  aud  1869. 

II.  The  occupation  of  any  premises  other  than  a  dwelling-houde  rated  to  the  poor 
at  not  less  than  £10  (|48.60)  per  annum. 

III.  The  occapation  as  sole  tenant  of  lodgings  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  if  lei 
unfurnished. 

IV.  The  occupation  as  joint  tenant  with  another  person  or  persons  of  lodgingn  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  which,  if  let  unfurnished,  is  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  lodgers,  gives  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £10  (48.60)  for  each  lodger. 

V.  Being  registered  as  a  freeman  or  free  burgess  in  any  place  other  than  Loudon. 

VI.  Being  a  freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  or  a  liveryman  belonging  to  one  of  the 
city  companies. 

The  electoral  qualifications  Y  and  YI  were  conferred  long  ago  by  the 
crown  upon  certain  people  for  services  rendered,  or  otherwise,  and  made 
hereditary  from  father  to  son,  or  through  connection  with  organizations 
or  companies,  such  as  the  Lurrymen  or  Freemen's  companies.  These 
are  dchignated  as  ^^  ancient* riglit"  franchises,  and  even  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  their  qualifications  would  lead  this  paper  to  inordinate  length. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  while  the  borough  franchise  is  com- 
paratively satisfactory  the  county  franchise  mn8|;^^  ^satisfactory  to 
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the  extent  of  the  difference  between  the  two  firanchises.  At  present  it 
is  a  common  occurrence  for  two  men,  working  in  the  same  factory  or 
establishmeDt,  possessed  of  equal  skill,  intelligence,  and  education,  to 
be,  the  one  an  elector  and  the  other  disfranchised  by  the  simple  fact 
that  one  resides  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  while  the  other,  the 
disfranchised,  resides  just  over  the  boundary  line.  This  is  a  hardship, 
an  injustice,  and  an  anomaly  under  the  present  law. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  miners  and  agricultural  laborers  of  the  country 
are  without  will  or  vote  to  influence  the  law  and  government  of  the 
country.  The  bill  now  before  Parliameut  proposes  to  remedy  present 
evils  to  the  following  extent :  It  provides  for  an  addition  to  the  existing 
borongh  franchise  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  described  as  the  ^'service 
franchise" ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  electoral  rights  to  the  inhabitants 
of  dwellings,  whether  they  shall  be  landlords  or  tenants.  This  clause 
will  enfranchise  the  gardeners,  the  coachmen,  and,  generally,  the  chief 
flervants  of  establishments ;  and  when  extended  to  the  counties  it  will 
enfranchise  the  present  inhabitants  of  cottages  upon  farms  and  estates, 
and  of  the  villages  of  the  great  raining  districts  of  the  country,  owned 
by  the  mine-owner  and  occupied,  rent  free,  by  the  miner.  The  new 
bill  further  proposes  to  extend  the  £10  ($48.60)  yearly- value  qualifica- 
tion now  enjoyed  by  ^'  occupiers"  of  houses  and  land  to  the  occupiers 
of  land  only.  In  brief,  there  will  be^  under  the  proposed  act,  first,  the 
freehold  franchise  of  1832;  second,  the ''  lodger  franchise"  of  1867 ;  third, 
the  honsehold  franchise  of  1867,  amended  in  subsequent  years;  fourth, 
the  ^*  service  franchise;"  and  fifth,  the  already-mentioned  ^^  ancient  fran- 
chises." These  will  constitute  the  principles  of  the  borough  franchise 
under  the  new  bill;  and  the  great  reform  will  really  be  effected  by 
applying  these  provisions  of  the  metisure  to  the  people  of  the  counties  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  present  strain  upon  the  Government  is  great.  From  without,  it 
eomes  from  Egypt  and  the  Soudan ;  from  within  it  is  caused  by  the  disaf- 
fection of  ship-owners  towards  the  board  of  trade  and  the  proposed  ship- 
ping bill.  But  if  Mr.  Gladstone  can  retain  power  for  six  months  the 
great  electoral  reform  bill  will  become  law,  and  enfranchise  1,300,000 
men  in  England  and  Wales,  200,000  in  Scotland,  and  400,000  in  Ireland. 
In  other  words,  it  will  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  electors  nearly  2,000,000 
of  people,  mainly  composed  of  the  toilers  in  the  mines  or  in  the  fields 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

WOBKnVOMEN  m  PABLIAMBNT. 

Even  under  the  existing  franchises  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  polit- 
ical influence  of  the  working  classes  is  great  and  increasing,  and  the 
electoral  possibilities  of  that  class  may  be  descril)ed  as  supreme.  They 
not  only  hold  the  balance  of  power^  but  possess  a  positive  majority  of 
votes  in  all  the  great  manufactunng  and  commercial  centers  of  the 
eoantry.  The  great  bulk  of  the  workingmen  are  adherents  of  the  Lib- 
eral party,  and  if  united  as  a  class  for  electoral  purposes  they  could 
carry  all  the  borough  constituencies,  and  thereby  overpower  the  county 
electors.  But  they  do  not  vote  *^  like  a  flock  of  sheep,"  nor  exercise 
their  suffrages  in  a  hostile  or  tyrannical  spirit.  They  are  not,  and  must 
not  be,  ignored  in  the  selection  of  candidates ;  but  they  are  far  from 
insisting  apon  candidates  frt>m  the  ranks  of  labor  in  a  tyrannical  spirit. 
They  have  sent  only  three  **  workingmen  representatives  "  to  Parliament. 
GoDspicaons  in  the  triumvirate  stands  Thomas  Burt,  esq.«  the  member 
for  Morpeth.  He  is  a  veritable  workingman  and  Northumberland  miner. 
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at  once  modest  and  able ;  amiable  at  all  times,  bat  with  the  oonrage  ot 
his  convictions.  He  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  independence  of  thonghfe 
and  action  throngh  that  insidioas  bat  somewhat  exaggerated  monster, 
<^  the  social  inflnence,"  on  the  one  hand,  nor  in  conseqaenee  of  evanea- 
eent  panics  created  by  political  charlatans  on  the  other.  He  stands 
above  the  average  moral  and  intellectaal  height  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, and  is  an  honor  alike  to  his  constitaency  and  to  the  aagnst  as* 
sembly,  where  he  is  recognized  and  respected  for  his  inherent  worth. 
Mr.  Broadhnrst,  M.  P.  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  is  also  a  highly  creditable 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  the  working  classes  eoald 
multiply  their  class  representatives  is  undoubted ;  that  they  will  do  so, 
as  eligible  candidates  present  themselves,  is  equally  true.  They  have 
made  an  excellent  start  in  this  regard,  and  are  anxious  to  maintain  their 
good  repute.  The  fact  that  members  of  Parliament  are  not  paid  for 
tiieir  services  as  legislators  is  a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  work- 
ingm^n  candidates. 

Mr.  Burt  supports  himself  by  his  salary  of  £500  ($2,430)  a  year  as 
secretary  to  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association,  augmented  bj 
work  of  a  literary  character.  The  increase  of  members  of  Parliament 
from  the  ranks  of  labor  will  perhaps  be  made  after  the  model  of  Mr. 
Burt's  conditions.  The  presence  of  such  men  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  recognized  by  their  colleagues  as  a  valuable  acquisition.  They  speak 
with  authority  upon  subjects  intimately  connected  with  workingmen, 
such  as  legislation  dealing  with  mines,  workshops,  sanitary  laws,  tem- 
perance, employers'  liabilities,  &c.  The  Liberalism  of  workingmen  as 
a  class  and  of  their  leading  representatives  has  a  decided  democratie 
leaning.  Their  agitation  and  influence  favored  the  passage  of  the  &0- 
tories  act,  the  employers'  liability  act,  and  the  Sunday  closing  act  for 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  their  continued  agitation  for  years, 
and  more  especially  during  the  summer  of  last  year,  forced  and  encour- 
aged the  present  Government  to  bring  in  the  franchise  bill  now  on  its 
passage  throngh  Parliament. 

Beligious  and  social  questions  bear  a  close  relationship  to  party 
politics.  Adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  may  be  classed  as  Con- 
servatives, while  Nonconformists,  as  a  rule,  support  candidates  of  the 
Liberal  party.  An  exception  to  this  general  rule  prevails  in  England, 
where  the  Wesleyans  are  somewhat  evenly  divided  between  the  two  po- 
litical camps.  But  in  the  principality  disestablishment  is  the  leading 
question  in  political  consideration,  and  the  Nonconformists,  as  a  rule, 
are  in  favor  of  disestablishment,  and,  generally,  of  advanced  Liberal 
principles. 

Formerly  the  tempeirance  question  was  supportexl  by  but  a  small  mi- 
nority among  Liberal  politicians.  Within  the  last  half  dozen  years,  how* 
ever,  temperance  has  become  fashionable.  A  goodly  number  of  bishops 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  as  well  as  Nonconformist  ministers, 
have  become  total  abstainers  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  But  not- 
withstanding the  acquisition  of  ^<my  lord  bishop,"  deans,  and  canons  as 
stanch  supporters  of  temperance,  it  remains  true  that  the  main  strength 
and  support  of  the  principle,  both  in  advocacy  and  practice,  comes  f^ni 
the  ranks  Of  Nonconformists  and  Liberals  in  politics. 

There  is  an  affectation  in  this  country  that  party  politics  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  municipal  elections.  It  is  a  mere  affectation.  In  some  of 
the  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales  the  votes  of  the  council,  even  upon 
sanitary  and  other  measures,  are  sometimes  carried  upon  strict  party 
lines.  The  political  creed  of  candidates  is  always  a  potent  factor  in  an 
election.    But  within  the  local  parliaments  of  some  towns  political 
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prejudices  and  considerations  are  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  nol 
altogether^  ignored  by  the  members. 

It  is  remarkable  that  of  all  the  indastrial  classes  of  the  United  King- 
dom the  miners  are  the  most  keen  politicians.  If  Mr.  John  Burnett, 
the  leader  of  the  ninehonr^  movement  a  few  years  ago,  occupied  among 
the  pitmen  of  the  North  of  England  or  of  South  Wales  a  position  cor- 
responding to  that  which  he  holds  as  the  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Sngineers,  he  had  long  since  been  a  member  of  Parliament.  Oonstitu* 
eucies  have,  to  my  knowledge,  been  offered  him ;  but  no  discreet  man 
would  accept  a  seat  in  Parliament  without  a  certain  though  a  modest 
income.  There  are  Oonservative  workingmen,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
workmen  are  staunch  and  emphatic  Liberals. 

LOOAI.  OOVBRNBCENT  IN  KNGLAICD  AND  WALKS. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  electoral  rights  of  the  people  in  local 
and  municipal  affairs,  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  a  brief  outline  should 
be  given  of  local  government  in  England  and  Wales.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  to  trace  tite  growth  of  these  democratic  institutions  from  Saxon 
times:  but  it  may  be  said  that  local  government  came  into  tangible  ex- 
istence in  England  with  the  reform  act  of  1832.  They  may  be  briefly 
divided  into  municipal  borough  and  urban  sanitary  districts,  or  local 
boards.  The  municipal  boroughs  number  240,  while  the  local  boards 
are  upwards  of  800  in  number. 

These  urban  districts,  or  local  boards,  are  constituted  by  the  rate-pay- 
ers. Upon  the  requisition  of  twenty  or  more  owners  or  ratepayers  a 
meeting  of  rate-payers  may  be  convened  in  any  locality,  and  such  a  meet- 
ing may,  by  resolution,  declare  that  a  given  community,  with  defined 
boundaries,  shall  be  constituted  a  local  board  district;  and  upon  receipt 
of  such  resolution  the  local  government  board  may  declare  ^'such  place 
to  be  a  local  government  district,  and  from  and  after  the  commence- 
ment of  such  order  such  place  shall  become  a  local  government  district, 
and  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  government  board."  The 
law  allows  great  latitude  favorable  to  the  formation  of  local  boards.  No 
stipulations  are  made  as  to  numbers  and  the  smallest  village  or  cluster  of 
lionses,asacenter,  may  enjoy  to  this  extenttheluxury  of  self-government. 
Upon  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  local  government  board  a  register  of 
owners  and  occupiers  qualified  to  vote  is  prepared  and  an  ^'  owner  "  is  de- 
fined by  the  local  government  act  of  1875  to  be  ^<  any  person  for  the  time 
being  in  the  actual  occupation  of  any  kind  of  property  in  the  district  for 
which  he  claims  a  vote  ratable  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  not  let  to  him 
at  a  rack-rent,  or  any  person  receiving  on  his  own  account,  or  as  mort- 
gagee, or  remembrancer,  in  possession  of  the  rack-rent  of  any  such  prop- 
erty.'' 

A  ^^  rate-payer"  is  defined,  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  of  a  local 
board,  as  one  who  has  been  rated  to  the  poor  for  one  whole  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  day  of  tendering  his  vote,  and  who  has  also  paid 
the  poor  rate  for  the  immediate  past  year.  Voting  at  such  elections  is 
by  ballot,  and  property  is  possessed  of  advantages  as  follows :  Electors 
paying  a  rental  of  less  than  £50  ($243)  a  year  have  one  vote;  £50  ($243) 
and  up  to  £100  ($486),  two  votes;  £100  ($486)  to  £150  ($729),  three 
votes;  £150  ($729)  to  £200  ($972),  four  votes;  £200  ($972)  to  £250 
($1,215),  five  votes.  A  voter  paying  a  rental  of  £250  ($1,215)  and  up- 
wards is  entitled  to  six  votes.  A  voter  who  is  at  once  the  owner  and 
the  bona  fide  occupier  is  entitled  to  vote  in  both  capacities.  No  man  is 
eligible  as  a  member  of  the  local  board  who  is  not  an  owner  or  a  rate- 
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payer,  and  he  must  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  district^  and  be 
rated  for  the  poor  at  not  less  than  £15  ($72.90)  a  year.  Members  are 
elected  for  three  years,  but  one-third  of  the  board  must  retire  ea<5h  year. 

The  powers  vested  in  these  local  boards  appertain  almost  entirely  ta 
health  and  sanitary  measures.  It  is  their  duty  to  provide  suitable  and 
sufficient  sewers,  to  compel  house-owners  to  make  proper  drains  into  the 
same,  to  enforce  the  necessary  closet  accommodation,  both  in  dwelling- 
houses  and  in  factories,  to  provide  for  cleaning  the  streets,  removing 
the  rubbish,  cleansing  the  repositories  of  tilth,  and  of  such  houses  as 
they  may  consider  in  an  unhealthy  sanitary  state.  They  may  prohibit 
dwellings  in  cellars  and  basements,  provide  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  infectious  diseases,  regulate  the  prevention  of  epidemics,  establish 
mortuaries  and  public  cemeteries.  They  are  authorized  by  the  local 
government  act  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health,  a  surveyor,  an 
inspector  of  nuisances,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  such  other  assistants 
as  may  be  found  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  local  authorities  are  empowered  to  borrow  money  for  permanent 
works,  which,  however,  shall  not  exceed  two  years'  ratable  value  of  the 
district.  Incalculable  good  has  been  effected  by  the  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  created  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1875.  Villages 
which  were  formerly  periodically  decimated  by  visitations  of  typhoid 
and  typhus  fever,  and  other  virulent  diseases,  are  now,  thanks  to  the 
sewers  and  the  system  of  drainage  and  health  regulations,  enforced  by 
the  local  boards,  resorts  of  health,  and  the  home  of  a  sound  and  thriv* 
ing  population.  The  extent  to  which  the  people  of  England  and  Wales 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  act  is  highly  creditable  to  them.  These 
local  boards  have  no  judicial  authority  nor  control  over  the  police;  in 
this  respect  they  come  under  the  county  administration. 

The  municipal  boroughs  have  tolerably  complete  local  government, 
including  the  protection  of  the  peace  and  the  trial  of  wrong-doers.  This 
form  of  local  government  is  constituted  by  royal  charter  upon  the  prayer 
and  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  community.  Inquiry  is 
ordered  into  the  claim  of  the  inhabitants,  who  support  their  petition 
by  facts  relating  to  population,  local  importance  and  circumstances, 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  and  the  ratable  value  of  the  property 
which  they  represent.  Evidence  for  ^'  the  other  side"  is  also  stdduoed, 
and  upon  the  case  a  report  is  made  to  the  privy  council  by  whom  the 
Crown  is  advised  either  to  grant  or  reject  the  prayer  and  petition.  If 
the  request  is  favored,  a  charter  is  granted,  a  municipal  boroogh  is 
constituted,  and  the  rate-payers  proceed  to  elect  officers.  AH  rate-payers, 
male  and  female^  who  have  resided,  or  occupied  property  within  the 
borough  for  one  year,  and  who  reside  within  seven  miles  of  the  town, 
and  who  have  paid  either  personally  or  through  their  landlords  all  rates 
due  at  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the  register,  are  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  town  councilors.  A  borough  is  divided  into  wards, 
similar  to  what  they  are  in  American  towns. 

The  number  of  councilors  is  not  prescribed,  but  no  borough  has  less 
than  12  or  more  than  48  councilors.  Any  rate-payer  is  eligible  for 
election  as  a  member  of  the  council.  Councilors  are  elected  for  three 
years,  but  one-third  must  retire  each  year,  being,  however,  eligible  for 
re-election.  When  the  councilors  first  assemble  they  elect  aldermen 
in  the  ratio  of  one-third  of  the  number  of  councilors.  Aldermen  are 
elected  for  six  years,  one-half  retiring  every  third  year,  being  eligible 
for  re-election.  Sate-payers,  not  members  of  the  council,  are  eligible 
to  be  chosen  as  aldermen,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  so 
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ehosen.  Aldermen  and  coancilors,  upon  joint  ballot,  elect  the  mayor  or 
chief  magistrate  of  tlie  town. 

The  mayor  mast  be  a  member  of  the  council.  He  is  recognized  as  the 
flrst  citizen  of  the  town  during  his  year  of  office,  fle  is  a  magistrate 
and  presiding  justice  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  election  of  council- 
ors takes  place  on  the  1st  day  of  November  annually.  Any  vacancies 
in  the  aldermanic  bench  are  tilled  on  the  9th  of  November,  when,  also, 
the  mayor  of  the  town  is  elected.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  council- 
ors are  elected  by  the  rate-payers,  that  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the 
eouncilors,  and  that  the  mayor  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  council- 
ors and  aldermen. 

The  municipal  authority  thus  constituted  appoint  a  town  clerk,  treas- 
urer, medical  officer  of  health,  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  a  chief  con- 
stable, and  other  necessary  officers.  The  anthority  of  the  municipal  law 
is  tolerably  complete,  and  includes  sanitary  powers,  control,  through 
the  watch  committee,  of  the  police,  through  their  own  magistrates  of 
the  peace  of  the  borough,  and  power,  generally,  to  make,  maintain, 
dean,  light,  and  regulate  the  streets,  pro\ide  an  efficient  system  of 
drainage,  guard  the  public  health,  establish  lunatic  asylums,  and  in- 
spect dwelling-houses,  remove  nuisances,  enforce  the  adulteration  acts, 
provide  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  infections  diseases,  baths,  parks, 
mortuaries,  pleasure  grounds,  the  establi(«hment  of  cemeteries,  supply 
gas,  water,  and  electric  light,  control  markets  and  fairs,  regulate  weights 
aod  measures,  establish  and  maintain,  with  the  assistance  of  a  commit- 
tee, free  libraries  and  museums,  and  other  public  buildings  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  borough;  to  provide  ttre  brigades  and  maintain  an 
efficient  force  of  police  officers  and  detectives  for  the  protection  of  the 
well  disposed  of  the  community. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  qualifications  for  membership  of  the  town 
eouncil  are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  of  thrifty  workingmen. 
And  here  again,  so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  must  bear  witness 
to  the  discretion  they  exercise  in  the  selection  of  candidates  from  their 
own  ranks.  I  know  a  goodly  number  of  workingmen,  masons,  tailors, 
boilermakers,  and  other  craftsmen,  who  are  members  of  the  town  coun- 
cils of  England  and  Wales;  and  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Laird,  a  New- 
eastle  journeymen  tailor,  a  Liberal  of  democratic  sympathies  in  politics, 
it  is  within  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
alike,  men  of*^  wealth  and  position,  not  only  united  to  support  his  elec- 
tion, but  nrged  him  over  and  over  again  to  stand  as  a  candidate.  He 
is  an  extremely  modest,  capable,  fair-minded  man. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  serious  and  long-standing  grievance 
entertained  by  workingmen  towards  the  municipal  boroughs  of  this 
country.    At  all  events,  the  remedy  is  within  their  reach. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales, 
showing  the  division  of  local  government  into  municipal  boroughs  and 
urban  sanitary  districts,  together  with  the  population  in  the  year  1881: 
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LOCAL  TAXATION. 

I  do  not  affect  complete  mastery  over  the  sabject  of  local  taxation.  I 
doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  men  in  England  who  understand  what  seems 
almost  beyond  comprehension  and  passing  description.  ^*  Chaos  alone," 
says  Mr.  Philips,  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  '*  describes  the  present 
condition  of  local  affairs."  The  fiist  complication  arises  out  of  the  va- 
riety of  authorities,  elected  at  different  periods,  upon  a  different  system, 
for  different  terms  of  office,  and  by  different  franchises.  Thus  we  have 
a  state  of  things  which  divides  the  area  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
greatest  amount  of  eccentricity.  First  are  the  parishes  which  are  units 
in  certain  taxations,  then  the  unions,  then  the  counties,  and  the  school 
districts  with  their  separate  officers  and  geographical  divisions  made  in 
entire  disregard  of  existing  demarkations.  -^-^^^  byGooglc 

In  the  examination  of  this  question  we  find  the  urban  smitary  ( 
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triet  of  West  Ham  havinff  a  population  of  100,000,  while  that  of  West 
Worthing  consists  of  only  about  300  people.  The  honorable  member 
tir  Herefordshire^  speaking  of  this  question  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1881.  said: 

There  are  only  three  anions  in  my  connty  which  do  not  oTerlap.  In  the  A.her- 
pTennj  onion  there  are  2  parishes  in  Hereford  and  24  in  Monmonthshire ;  in  the 
Ikire  onion  there  are  27  parishes  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  2  in  the  eonnty  of 
Monmooth.  In  the  Monmouth  onion  there  are  25  parishes  in  Herefordshire ;  24  in 
Honmoothshire,  and  4  in  Oloncestershire.  The  Hay  union  has  5  parishes  in  Hereford* 
•hire,  13  in  Breconshire,  and  10  in  Radnorshire.  The  Kington  union  has  4  parishes 
in  Herefordshire  and  15  in  Radnorshire. 

What  is  true  regarding  the  unions  is  applicable  also  in  relation  to  the 
highways  and  to  edacational  districts. 

With  these  Incomprehensible  subdivisions  of  area  the  muddle  is  em- 
phasiaed  by  having  general  separate  valuations  by  the  assessors  of  the 
varioas  rates.  The  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  by  corresponding 
groups  of  officials.  There  are  boards  of  guardians,  highway  boards, 
sdiool  boards,  and  overseers,  sometimes  acting  independently,  and  at 
other  times  in  partial  conjunction,  all  in  the  most  confusing  manner. 
Let  me  quote  from  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurice.    He  says : 

In  regard  to  the  area  of  government,  the  powers  to  be  given  within  il,  the  an* 
thoritj  which  is  to  exercise  tnat  power,  the  incidence  of  the  rate  which  the  authority 
is  to  levy,  the  date  of  the  election  and  the  method  of  holding  it,  the  qnaiification  of 
the  electors  and  elected,  and  the  duration  of  office,  each  act  governing  local  aifairs 
has  proceeded  upon  a  plan  of  its  own  till  an  absolute  and  unrivaled  chaos  has  re- 
salted,  which  may  cause  the  most  patriotic  Englishman  to  hesitate  before  again 
ezpreeeing  his  belief  in  the  trite  maxim  that  we  are  the  most  practical  people  in 
the  world  For  this  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  while  indefensible  in  theory 
is  equally  so  in  practice.  Under  its  dispensations  the  public  is  daily  reminded  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  Union  authorities,  connty  author- 
ities, and  parochial  authorities  are  all  engaged  to  drive  their  coaches  through 
Temple  Bar  together;  and  while  they  are  struggling  with  one  another  in  the  fore« 
ground  of  the  picture,  a  host  of  out-of-door  paupers  are  descried  in  the  distance, 
walking  past  empty  school-houses  and  open  drains,  down  badly-mended  roads, 
towards  palatial  work-houses.      Meanwhile,  we  must  console  ourselves  because  a 


numerous  array  of  ptaid  officials  are  corresponding  about  it  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
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kyers;  and  while  the  shadow  of  the  locafgovemment  board  in  London  gets  a  little 

nger  every  day,  we  proudly  boast  that  England  is  the  land  of  free  institutions. 

iral  administration,  in  a  word,  is  cumbrous  and  complicated,  and,  like  the  wood  of 

liassilia,  in  Lucan's  poem,  awaits  the  ax  of  the  reformer  to  clear  a  straight  path 


I  prefer  thus  to  represent  rural  government  in  England  and  Wales 
through  so  high  an  authority  as  the  present  under-secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  than  in  my  own  language,  lest  my  attempt  to  give  a  faithful  pic- 
ture should  raise  doubts  concerning  either  my  sanity  or  my  ^^  spirit  of 
ftdr  play.'' 

In  the  counties  we  have  the  justices  sitting  in  quarter  sessions,  or  by 
committees  in  petty  sessions,  controlling  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
drink,  contagious  diseases,  the  conservancy  of  fish  and  birds,  bridges 
and  highways,  jails  and  asylums,  the  police  forces,  the  registration 
of  voters,  industrial  and  reform  schools,  slaughter  houses,  paupers  and 
vagrants,  weights  and  measures,  &c.  Then  come  the  board  of  guard- 
ians, administering  the  poor-law  and  laws  relating  to  medical  relief  and 
sanitary  concerns.  The  roads  are  managed  by  parish  surveyors,  or  a 
parish  board,  or  even  by  the  board  of  guardians  acting  as  a  rural  sani- 
tary authority.  The  guardians  are  an  elective  body,  and  the  magis- 
trates, appointed  for  political  services  or  from  social  considerations,  are 
w  officio  guardians.  The  educational  act  is  administered  by  a  compli- 
cated machinery.  In  what  are  known  as  school-board  distncts  the 
schools  are  controlled  by  an  elective  board ;  in  non-school-board  dis- 
tricts the  guardians  control  the  schools,  so  far  as  compelling  attendance 
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is  concerned.  Then  comes  the  qaestion  of  the  rates  and  their  collectioii 
and  distribation.  £ven  the  poor  rate  is  a  misnomer.  The  amount  of 
this  rate  collected  during  the  year  1882  was  £13,947,681  ($67,785,720.66) ; 
the  receipts  in  aid,  inclasive  of  the  treasury  sabrention,  amounted 
to  £070,592  ($4,717,077.12),  forming  a  total  of  nearly  £15,000,000 
($72,900,000).  But  more  than  one-third  of  this  amount  was  expended 
towards  the  county,  borough,  or  police  rate,  towards  highway  boards 
and  school  boards.  The  actual  amount  expended  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
for  the  year  ending  Lady  day  1882  amounted  to  ^,3%d.  ($1.51)  per  head 
of  the  estimated  popuhition,  while  the  sum  levied  as  poor-rate  during 
the  same  period  amounted  to  Ss*  lOd,  ($2.14)  per  head.  I  might  cou- 
tinue  to  give  instances  of  the  bewildering  complications  attending  the 
levying  and  collection  of  local  rates  to  an  immoderate  extent,  but  1  will 
quote  firom  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Goschen  to  show  the  practical  working  of 
these  numerous  systems  for  controlling  the  rates.  '^I  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Go8chen,  "received  in  one  year  eighty-seven  demand  notes  on  an 
2LggregB.tb  valuation  of  about  £1,100  ($5,346).  One  parish  alone  sent 
me  eight  papers  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  128.  4d.  ($3).  The  intri- 
cacies of  imperial  finance  are  simplicity  itself  compared  with  this  local 
financial  chaos.  I  will  waste  no  words  on  a  reform  so  universally  de- 
manded ;  only  it  ought  to  be  carried  out." 

Local  expenditure  continues  to  increase,  but  this  does  not  arise  out 
of  additional  relief  afforded  to  the  poor,  but  in  connection  with  com- 
paratively recent  acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  public  health,  artisans' 
dwellings,  and  for  the  purposes  of  education.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1871  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  22,712,- 
266.  The  sum  of  £7,886,724  ($38,329,478.64)  was  expended  on  the  poor 
of  the  country,  and  that  total  is  equivalent  to  6«.  11^^.  ($1.67)  per 
head  of  the  population.  Subsequent  figures  show  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  relief  of  the  poor,  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  population, 
is  gradually  decreasing.  In  1876  it  was  6«.  0^^.  ($1.47).  In  1882  it 
was  a  shade  less.  If  we  estimate  this  rate  in  connection  with  the  value 
of  property  levied  with  the  poor-rate  we  find  that  in  1871  it  was  1«.  5.6d. 
(34  cents)  per  pound.  In  1880,  when  the  ratable  value  amounted  to 
£133,769,875  ($649,121,592.50),  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor  was  equivalent  to  1«.  2.4^.  in  the  pound. 

All  classes  of  the  inhabitants  occupying  ratable  property  are  sub- 
ject to  these  local  rates  and  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  various 
officers  connected  with  the  same.  The  ratable  value  of  property  is 
generally  estimated  considerably  below  the  real  value,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  ratio  in  this  regard  I  insert  a  table  of  valuation 
for  ten  years  of  property  rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor-rate  in 
England  and  Wales.  ^ 

Valuation  for  ten  years  of  property  rated  for  the  purposes  of  the  poor  rate  in  England  and 

Wales. 


Year. 

GroM  estimated 
rental. 

Batable  valae. 

1870 

#590,550,90142 
614, 083, 270  64 
027, 029, 423  36 
643,209.088  94 
662, 945, 125  32 
682,948,190  34 
714.361.297  94 
738,767.099  94 
751,387.429  62 
765.717,993  78 

iS07.400.777  44 

Ig71 

521,955,456  13 

Ig72 

531, 912, 950  49 

1878 

546, 226. 879  8S 

Ig74 

552, 042, 626  66 

3g76 

578, 268. 803  54 

Ig76 

565,495.123  64 

1877 

621, 829, 066  80 

1878 

636, 762, 152  84 

1879 

650,121,502  60 
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The  contribntioDs  made  by  the  working  classes  nnder  the  head  of 
poor-rate  inclade  payments  to  the  county,  borough,  and  police  rates,  the 
highway  begirds,  sanitary  anthorities,  school  boards,  &c.  I  here  incor- 
porate a  table  distinguishing  the  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor 
and  otherwise  during  ten  years : 

Tabie  showing  the  amount  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor  and  othenciee  during  ten  years. 


t 

-or, 

« 

s 
t 

> 


In  maiiite> 


lg!i 

isn 
jsn 

U79 


...    7,5£; 


Oat  relief. 


Mainten- 
anoe  of  luna- 
tics in  aay 
luiDS  or 
licensed 
bonsea. 


.017  70117.1 
,  739  401  17.4 


aic 

7,8f 
7,4i 
7,H 
8,31 

8.K; 


806,894 
416,155 
936.532 
118.954 
379.186 
417,607 
716,019 
741,879 
837,971 
^  (m  141  13, 174, 381 


<>98  58] 
758  38 
:16  56 
28  64 
50  02 
72  40 
-02  42 


15,  fi 
15^1 
14,  r 
13.4 
12,7 
12," 
12,  fi 


20  $3, 626^  109 
06,  3. 608. 467 
02  3,795.305 
56'  4, 036.  006 
20|  4, 175, 094 
44  4, 292,  677 
90  4,429,580 
96.  4.651,596 
88!  4,  792, 203 
08  4,831,831 


Work-honae 
loans  re- 
paid and 
interest 
thereon. 


18  $1,415. 640 
38  1.353,8»0 
22,  1.425^312 
44  1,321*.  986 
78  1.299,257 
62|  1,836,825 
86,  1.385,517 
34*  1,399,350 
00'  1,441,247 
44,  1, 552  410 


Salaries  and 
rations  of 
officers,  in- 

olnding 
sums  repaid 
by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's 
treasury 
and  saper- 
annaations. 


24  $4. 073, 982 
76  4,235,013 
28  4,341,039 
m  4^418,862 
82i  4.518.453 
621  4.  580, 943 
96  4  724, 974 
24  4, 746. 916 
581  4, 972, 737 


Otber  ex- 
penses of  or 
uomediately 

connected 
witb  relief. 


48  $3, 936, 663 
72  4,506.913 
48  4,446,691 
661  4,3:14,220 
78|  4,855,512 
-  4,572,667 
4.868,485 
5,441,440 
5,  605. 076 
5. 742, 143 


Total. 


18938,829,478  64 
62  88,915,978  58 
02  37,88:{,941  84 
90  87,251,601  08 
561  36, 894.  017  66 
35. 052, 269  88 
55,964,165  34 
37. 366. 839  00 
88. 052. 920  84 
88, 952, 948  60 


56 


46 


Workingmen,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  do  not  con- 
tribute towards  the  income  tax  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  incomes 
under  £150  a  year  are  exempt  from  payment  of  the  tax.  If  it  should 
be  X150  or  upwards,  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  case  of  a  foreman  or 
really  first-class  skilled  workman,  he  would  be  exempt  from  income  tax 
on  XL20  ($583.20),  simply  paying  the  5d.  (or  10  cents)  in  the  £1  ($4.8G), 
or  whatever  it  might  happen  to  be  upon  the  balance.  Should  he  reside 
in  a  house  of  less  than  £20  ($97.20)  annual  rental — and  as  a  rule  his 
house  rent  would  not  amount  to  that — he  would  be  exempt  from  the 
inhabited-house  duty  of  9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound.  Therefore,  really  the 
taxes  that  a  workingman  is  called  on  to  bear  are  more  of  a  local  than 
imperial  character.  He  has  to  pay  local  board  of  health  rate,  borough 
rate,  and  poor  rate,  amounting  altogether  to  about  6«.,  or  about  $1.45 
per  £1  ($4.8G)  rental  value  per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  better  class 
of  workmen,  who  would  be  able  from  their  superior  personal  habits, 
their  class  of  employment,  and  wages  received  to  occupy  an  entire,  even 
4hoagh  a  small  house,  at  an  annual  rental.  But  here  we  come  upon  a 
striking  feature.  The  great  majority  of  the  working  classes  are  accus- 
tomed  to  live  in  lodgings  or  apartments,  so  that  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
families  may  be  occupying  one  house.  Where  this  is  so,  the  tenancy  is 
a  weekly  one,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  landlord  takes  the  responsibility 
of  paying  all  local  taxation  and  such  imperial  taxation  as  he  would  in- 
dividually be  liable  for  in  respect  of  such  property. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  rents  charged  upon  the  apartments  are 
boand  to  cover  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  that,  therefore,  the  occupier  has 
to  pay  the  ordinary  rental,  plus  the  rates  and  taxes,  in  his  weekly  pay- 
ment to  his  landlord. 

But  workingmen  contribute  largely  towards  the  national  exchequer 
through  the  consumption  of  what  are  designated  in  economic  parlance 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Prof.  Leone  Levi  estimates  that "  out  of  £90,000,000 
of  taxes,  imperial  and  local,  £30,000,000  are  paid  by  the  working  classes 
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md  i&60,000,000  by  the  middle  and  hi^er  classee.    And  for  every  £1 
($4.8i>)  of  taxes  the  proportion  paid  by  each  is  about  as  follows : 


PropartUm  of  taxes  paid  hp  the  y>arJciny  cla$$  and  middle  and  hi§ker  elaee. 

FalliBg  on  the  working  oUaaes. 

Propor- 
tio!a. 

tSmi 

SpiriU 

T6 
73 
M 
84 
U 
18 
18 

Local  tazea,  land,  hoaaea 

♦'?J 

opnw  ...............        ........ 

Stampa 

Tobaooo 

Inoomf)  tez 

TS 

Local  texea,  honaea 

Splrita 

44 

Tea 1 

iKit .;:;;  ;;"J!!""!i:!;:::;i:;:;:;::;! 

IS 

Bosar 

Tot>acco 

IS 

SoiEar  and  tea 

14 

OthertftXM  .•.- 

wSe."?.!?:.:..;;:;    ;::   ;      ::.: 

14 

Otbera 

26 

486 

48e 

THB  BOOLiL  OONBITION  OF  THE  WELSH  PEOPLE. 

The  native  workmen  constitutes  the  best  citizen  or  subject  of  his  class 
in  every  country.  The  less  intelligence  required  for  the  employment 
the  more  general  becomes  the  application  of  the  proposition.  The  worst 
class  of  every  community  are  immigrants  who  are  not  racy  of  the  soiL 
The  great  majority  of  the  criminals  and  prize-fighters  of  America  are 
not  natives  of  the  United  States.    The  catalogue  of  law-breakers  in  the 

Et  counties  of  England  ia  swelled  by  drunkards  and  fugitives  fronci 
ce  who  migrate  thence  from  their  own  communities.  It  is  remarkable 
the  percentage  of  criminals  can  be  swelled  beyond  what  we  may 
term  its  normal  condition  by  the  immigration  of  a  score  or  so  of  bad 
men.  I  am  indis|K)8ed  to  make  invidious  and  possibly  oflfeusive  dis- 
tinctions regarding  nationality ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  principality  that  it 
be  stated  that  if  the  foreign  element  were  eliminated  from  the  list  of 
convicted  prisoners  the  total  would  become  exceedingly  small.  Henry 
Richard,  esq.,  M.  P.,  in  his  volume  of  '*  Letters  and  Essays  on  Wales/^ 
has  been  at  great  pains  to  prove  that  Wales  is  comparatively  free  from 
crime;  and  the  unbiased  mind  who  reads  his  admirable  little  volume 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  honorable  member  has  proved  his 
case.  I  have  watched  the  records  of  trials  both  at  justice  and  assize 
courts  since  my  residence  at  Cardiff,  and  an  analysis  of  convictions 
would  go  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  of  the 
book  referred  to. 

The  inSuences  at  work  to  produce  this  order  of  things  have  been,  1st. 
the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  principality.  There  are  upwards  or 
3,000  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  in  Wales,  for  the  Welsh  are  a 
Nonconformist  people.  The  Sunday  school  (2d)  is  to  them  an  educa* 
tional  institution,  attended  by  immense  numbers  of  the  middle  aud 
lower  classes  of  all  ages  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  about  55,000  persons 
are  engaged  in  teaching  every  step  in  the  ladder  of  religious  edueatioa 
from  the  A  B  0  to  the  complex  questions  involved  in  sectarian  dogmas 
and  general  theology. 

The  Eisteddfod. — Another  (3d)  great,  if  not  the  greatest,  influence  fop 
good  within  the  principality  is  the  formerly  much  laughed  at  "Eis- 
teddfod." This  is  essentially  a  Cymric  institution  of  almost  prehistoric 
antiquity.  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  highest  political  economist  of 
this  country  and  his  time  that  the  English  people  have  no  pleasure  save 
in  their  work.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Welsh  people  find  no  recrea- 
tion save  in  religious  and  educational  works.  ^         I 
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The  American  has  the  national  game  of  base  ball ;  the  Gtonnan  has 
his  fthootinn^fest  and  sangerfest  and  out-of-door  dances  and  pastimes 
withoat  namber ;  the  Frenchman  adjonms  from  his  honse  to  his  caf6  to 
discoss  politics  and  the  social  problems;  the  Englishman,  of  what  is 
known  as  the  well-to-do  class,  has  cricket  for  his  national  game,  and 
among  the  wage-eargers  bowls  and  boat-racing  are  popular,  while 
eouising,  rabbit  and  pigeon  shooting,  dog-fancjing  and  out-door  gar* 
dening  constitute  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  race.  But  here  among 
the  Cambrian  hills  we  discover  no  national  game,  for  every  holiday  is 
foreordained  for  concerts,  or  an  Eisteddfod,  a  kind  of  ^^  Olympic  meet- 
ing," ac(H>rding  te  Matthew  Arnold.  He  adds  that  ^^  the  common  people 
of  Wales  who  care  for  such  a  thing  show  something  Greek  in  them, 
something  splritntil,  something  humane,  something,  I  am  afraid  one 
mnst  add,  which  in  the  English  common  people  is  not  to  be  found." 

The  masses  of  the  x>eople  of  the  country — the  wage-earning  classes- 
concentrate  their  holiday  desire  for  recreation  in  those  national  Olym- 
^GS,  where  competitions  are  entered  into  in  musical  composition  and 
BiBging,  in  prose  and  poetry,  in  history  and  romance,  in  impromptu 
speeches*  recitations,  and  readings.  Some  of  the  leading  singers  of 
tJie  English  lyric  stage  first  attracted  attention  at  these  Eisteddfods.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  greater  percentage  of  the  Welsh  people  can  read 
music  than  of  any  other  people  in  the  world.  I  have  arrived  at  my 
conclusions  for  the  reasons  assigned.  The  best  congregational  sing- 
ing I  have  ever  heard  in  this  country  was  at  Dr.  Bee's  church,  at  Swan* 
sea,  where  Dr.  Parry,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  but  now  a  distinguished 
composer,  presides  at  the  organ.  It  is  also  significant  that  when  a  prize 
for  a  thousand  guineas  was  offered  for  the  l^t  chorus  singing  in  the 
world,  that  prize  was  won  twice  in  succession,  not  by  the  toasted  com* 
binationsof  choirs  in  the  great  metropolis,  but  by  the  colliers,  iron-work« 
era,  qnarrymen,  and  clerks  of  the  principality,  who  astonished  the  6lite 
of  the  world  at  the  Crystal  Palace  under  the  baton  of  one  of  themselves. 
^<It  is  a  most  remarkable  feature,"  said  Dr.  Thirl  wall,  the  late  bishop  of 
Saint  David's,  <'  in  the  history  of  any  people,  and  such  as  could  be  said 
of  no  other  than  the  Welsh,  that  they  havecentered  their  national  recrea- 
tion in  literature  and  musical  composition."  This  feature  has,  however, 
itB  ridiculous  aspect.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  village  in  Wales  that  does 
Dot  contain  its  ^'  nightingales  "  and  its  ^^  bards."  The  titles  are  assumed, 
especially  by  the  bards.  And  the  nightingales,  who  are  generally  pos- 
•essed  of  gcK>d  natural  voices,  receive  their  noms  de  plume  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  local  Eisteddfod.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excellent  wheat 
among  the  cbaft'. 

•  The  Welsh  people  are  a  thrifty,  cleanly,  law-abiding  race.  When  the 
men  are  at  work  the  women  utilize  the  leisure  hours  in  knitting,  whereby 
a  small  profit  is  realized  to  swell  the  too  small  earnings  of  the  bread- 
winner. The  children,  also,  while  very  young,  are  able  to  do  something 
in  the  same  way.  The  darling  hope  of  the  toiler  is  to  get  his  sons  and 
daughters  into  a  better  position  than  their  parents,  both  for  the  sake 
of  their  advancement  and  that  they  may  succor  his  old  age  from  that 
terror  of  the  proud  and  the  inevitable  goal  of  the  many — the  poorhouse. 
It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  agricultural  laborer  earning  $4.20  a  week, 
the  qnarryman  earning  $5.22  a  week,  the  miner  earning  $6.07  a  week, 
the  ironworker  earning  $7.29  a  week,  the  carpenter  earning  $7.78  a 
week,  or  the  printer  earning  $10.20  a  week,  to  do  more  than  provide 
the  humblest  shelter  for  his  family  and  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Pilly  years  ago  periodic  starvation  was  the  inevitable  fate  of  work- 
ingmen  and  their  families.  Meat  was  not  then  an  article  of  diet  to  the 
men  who  create  the  national  wealth.    Things  have  improved  since  then. 
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But  to  talk  of  saving  money  is  to  romance.  The  only  way  in  which  the 
workman  can  hope  for  a  small  snrplus  capital  is  through  his  own  ad- 
vancement from  the  monotonous  level  plane  of  the  working  classes  to  a 
position  requiring  superior  skill,  confidence,  and  capacity.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  point  out  that  men  do  rise  from  the  lowest  levels  to  the 
ipost  distinguished  positions  in  the  realm.  But  the  great  mass  of  work* 
men  can  only  live  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  when  he  begins  to  de- 
scend the  hill  of  life  he  must  look  for  protection  and  support  from  his 
own  kith  and  kin  to  the  bounty  of  grateful  or  good  employers,  or  to 
that  heart- withering  portal  provided  by  the  state. 

SUNDAY  DRINKING  IN  WALES. 

If  I  were  asked  to  state  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  Welsh  people,  I 
would  give  it  as  excessive  drinking.  There  is  a  considerable  proportion, 
at  all  events  a  too  large  proportion,  of  the  inhabitants  of  inland  villages 
who  pass  their  lives  without  profit  to  themselves  or  to  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  They  [)erform  just  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to 
keep  them  in  food  and  drink.  Their  beverage  is  generally  beer;  and 
notwithstanding  their  excess,  the  purity  of  the  air,  or  causes  unknown 
to  me,  enable  them  to  live  beyond  the  average  span  of  years.  At  the 
monthly  and  other  periodical  fairs  held  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  ag- 
ricultural produce  and  a  great  variety  of  war  es,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hiring  or  engaging  servants  for  the  ensuing  year,  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  drink  taken,  with  consequent  immorality.  Again,  in  the 
mining  districts  and  among  the  iron- workers,  drink  has  been  a  social 
curse  and  a  national  loss.  Before  the  operations  of  the  Sunday  closing 
act,  miners,  puddlers,  and  others  drank  to  excess  on  Satunlay  night, 
continued  their  spree  throughout  Sunday,  were  unfit  to  perform  their 
duties  on  what  became  known  as  ^'  Blue  Monday,"  with  the  result  that 
the  output  of  coal  was  minimized,  the  puddling  furnaces,  the  mills,  and 
forges  were  idle  to  the  very  great  loss  of  employers  as  well  as  to  the  world 
in  general.  The  Sunday  closing  act  for  Wales  came  intx)  operation  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1882;  and  touching  the  influences  of  this  law  upon 
the  inhabitants  I  beg  to  incorporate  a  paper  furnished  me  by  Mr.  A. 
Scholfield,  district  superintendent  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for 
South  Wales,  and  I  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  that  gentleman 
for  his  valuable  contribution : 

There  can  be  bat  one  opinioD  as  to  the  ^neral  beneficial  results  of  Snnday  dosing 
in  the  principality.  In  my  capacity  as  district  superintendent  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  and  traveling,  as  I  frequently  do,  from  Pembroke  Dock  to  Holyhead,  I 
have  ample  opportunity  ot  judging  of  the  results  of  Sunday  closing.  I  am  constantl  j 
in  the  habit  of  holding  public  meetings  in  large  centers  of  population  and  mixing 
Tery  largely  with  the  people  themselves,  who  unreservedly  speak  of  the  Sunday  clos- 
ing act  as  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  given  to  Wales,  and  confers  untold  blessinj^ 
upon  the  country  generally.  All  classes  of  society,  from  the  magisterial  bench  t«  the 
hnmblest  laborer  in  the  Cardiff  dockH,  speak  of  the  measure  in  the  highest  terms. 
This  is  especially  so  in  the  large  colliery  and  iron  districts,  such  as  the  Rnondda  Val- 
ley, Merthyr,  Aberdare,  and  other  parts  in  the  great  coal-field  of  South  Wales.  In 
some  of  the  larger  works,  where  from  1,000  to  5,000  men  are  employed,  I  am  assured 
by  the  masters  and  heads  of  firms  that  now,  since  Snnday  closing  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, they  have  no  difficulty  in  starting  their  works  on  Monday  moniing,  and  the  men 
are  at  work  as  on  other  days.  Previous  to  the  act  coming  into  force,  some  of  the  said 
firms  had  to  lay  idle  very  uften  on  Mondays,  and  sometimes  on  Tuesdays,  in  conss- 
quence  of  the  Sunday  drinking,  which  frequently  led  into  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
tiius  causiug  a  very  serious  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  masters  themselves,  and  in- 
flicting great  misery  and  privation  on  the  wives  and  families  of  the  men  employed. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  act  all  this  has  disappeared.  The  works  and  men  are  in  full 
swing  the  week  round.  Thus  Sunday  closing  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  all  con- 
cerned and  a  source  of  comfort  lo  thousands  of  families  in  our  miuing  districts,  and 
.also  a  great  commercial  boon  to  large  employers  of  labor. 

If  space  permitted  we  might  give  unlimited  testimony  if  necessary  of  the  success 
of  the  measure.    Even  our  police  oonrts  on  Monday  morning  testify  to  the  blessings 
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of  Sunday  closing.    I  g^ive  the  following  from  J.  Cook  Fowler,  esq.,  the  stipendiary? 
magistrate  of  Swansea,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  said : 

**  My  experience  for  many  months  past  is  that  the  act  has  heen  working  beneficially, 
beeaaae  on  Monday  morniugs  now  I  have  scarcely  ever  had  a  case  of  Sunday  drinking 
before  me.  [Applause.]  Whether  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  working  of  the 
Sanday  closing  act  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  inference  to  be  drawn,  seeing 
that  I  aaed  formerly  to  have  a  good  many  cases  on  Monday  mornings,  whereas  for  the 
past  six  weeks  I  have  not  had  six  cases.'' 

The  above  quotation  speuks  for  itself.  To  this  T  might  add  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  Ganliff  bench  of  magistrates,  who  look  upon  Sunday  closing  as  a 
great  boon  to  the  principality. 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  measure  have  also  been  witnessed  in  the  increased 
attendance  at  the  various  churches  and  chapels  throughout  Wales.  I  am  assured  on 
good  authority  that  the  attendance  at  the  house  of  God  on  Sundays  has  increased 
about  50  per  cent,  in  many  instances.  Thus  we  mav  fairly  infer,  without  any  stretch 
of  ijDagination,  that  the  commercial,  moral,  social,  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people  generally  have  been  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  Sunday  closing  in  Wales. 

Of  course,  in  Cardifl'  itself  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  auiougst  a  certain  class  at 
to  the  working  of  the  act,  but  the  cause  of  this  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  Cardiff 
is  on  the  borders  of  Monmouthshire,  where  there  is  no  Sunday-closing  act  in  force. 
Many  avail  themselves  of  this  and  cross  the  line  for  the  express  purpose  of  drinking, 
which  leads  to  occasional  scenes  of  drunkenness,  which  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  report  that  the  Welsh  bill  was  a  failure.  Those  who  know  the  facts  of  the  case 
attach  not  much  importance  to  this  report.  Some  time  ago  the  attention  of  the  home 
secretary  was  called  to  this  aspect  of  the  case,  and  in  bis  usual  terse  way  he  said 
that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Welsh  Sunday-closing  measure,  but  the  want  of  a  Sun- 
day-closing bill  for  Monmonth»hire.  The  iniference  is,  of  course,  an  additional  reason 
in  favor  of  the  Welsh  act.  The  corporation  of  Cardiff  has  al84)  just  put  its  official 
aeal  to  a  petition  asking  for  a  similar  measure  for  the  whole  of  England — another 
prool  of  thesnccess  of  Sunday-closing,  even  in  Carvliff,  where  so  much  has  been  said  and 
vritten  against  it  by  certain  quondam  friends.  On  all  hands  I  have  unqualified  and 
the  fullest  assurance  of  the  success  of  Welsh  Sunday  closing  from  all  parts  of  the 
principality. 

The  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Scholfield  are  perhaps  generally,  though 
not  universally,  entertained.  The  Very  Rev.  R.  Richardson,  a  luucli 
esteemed  dignitary  of  the  Catholic  Ghnrch  in  this  town,  draws  a  ter- 
rible picture  of  drunkenness  and  iniquity,  to  which  he  has  been  an 
eye-witness,  at  the  clandestine  Sunday  drinking  rendezvous.  These 
lawless  retreats  are  called  "  cwm  bachs,''  or  *'  small  beer,"  *'  aud  a 
more  abominable  and  terrible  consequence  of  closing  public  houses 
on  Sanday  he  could  not  mention."  The  very  reverend  gentleman 
also  referred  to  the  institution  of  clubs  among  the  lower  orders,  which 
he  also  attributes  to  the  Sunday-closing  act.  He  asi$erts  that  these 
dubs  have  become  the  rendezvous  for  drinking  and  gambling,  and 
not  for  recreation  and  intellectual  improvement.  In  this  connection 
I  may  state  that  Cardiff  is  under  additional  disadvantage,  so  far  as 
the  influence  of  the  act  is  concerned,  from  its  immediate  proximity 
to  the  county  of  Monmouth,  which,  through  some  freak  of  past  legis- 
lation, is  counted  a  part  of  England.  On  the  very  outskirts  of  Car- 
diff is  this  county,  where  men  may  indulge  in  intoxicants  deprived 
them  in  Cardiff.  From  the  very  novelty  of  the  case  and  the  anomaly 
of  the  position,  men  go  over  to  Monmouthshire  on  Sanday  and  get 
drunk.  But  I  apprehend  that  the^e  objections  are  incidental,  and 
not  points  involving  the  principle  of  the  act.  These  "  cwui  baclis,"  or 
rendezvous  for  clandestine  drinking  on  Sunday,  are  held  in  o\wu  vio  a 
tion  of  the  law,  and  if  the  police  force  of  Cardiff— the  executives  and 
arm  of  that  law — fail  in  their  duty,  clearly  the  police  force  and  not  the 
law  are  at  fault. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  very  reverend  gen 
tleman  touching  clubs  are  sound  views.  I  have  seen  men  entering 
these  establishments  in  a  drunken  and  disgraceful  condition.  It  is  only 
fiur,  however,  to  remark  that  men  in  a  drunken  condition  may  be  seen 
entering  the  clubs  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy  ot  this  and 
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other  lauds.  But  drinking  in  the  clubs  of  the  better  classes  of  this  coun- 
try is  now  done,  as  a  rule,  not  only  upon  a  moderate  but  a  very  small  scale. 
These  workmen's  clubs  where  excess  is  now  indulged  in  will  work  out 
.  their  own  cure,  failing  which,  the  law  must  step  in  and  remedy  the  evil. 

My  experience  of  w^orkingmen's  clubs,  where  I  am  possessed  of  a  more 
thorougli  acquaintance  with  the  community  than  I  am  here,  is  that 
they  were  total  abstinence  institutions,  where  billiards,  dominoes,  and 
cards  were  i)layed,  where  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  were  taken 
in,  where  a  library  was  provided,  and  where  a  course  of  lectures  was 
generally  given  during  the  winter  months.  Without  discussing  the 
princi})le  of  the  Sunday-closing  act  in  its  relationship  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion  regarding  the  merits 
of  the  law,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  unfair — not  to  say  unsoun<l — 
to  condemn  the  Sunday-closing  act  because  of  "boosing  clubs"  and 
other  rendezvous  which  to  a  great  extent  have  arisen  consequent  upon 
it.  The  benefits  to  the  coal-owners  and  iron-masters  of  the  country,  to 
the  men  and  their  families,  and  to  the  well  being  of  communities  out  of 
the  Sunday -closing  act  is  beyon<l  contest;  and  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Scholfield  touching  the  benefits  of  the  act  are,  in  my  opinion,  well 
founded. 

The  following  returns,  prepared  from  information  supplied  by  the 
police  authorities  of  the  various  districts  in  the  principality,  exhibit  the 
amount  of  Sunday  drunkenness  in  Wales  during  the  years  IS81  and 
1883.  The  statistics  are  in  corroboration  of  my  statement  touching  the 
difficulty  of  coming  to  accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Sun- 
day-closing act  because  of  the  close  proximity  to  CardiflFof  an  English 
county  where  the  act  is  not  in  force.  Tiie  tables  indicate  generally  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  during  Sun- 
days, and,  if  the  borough  of  Cardiff  were  left  out,  the  opemtions  of 
the  act  would  certainly  be  considered  highly  satisfactory.  But  not- 
withstanding this  difficulty,  important  owing  to  the  size  of  the  town  of 
Cardiff,  which  extends  to  the  boundary  line  of  Monmouthshire,  the 
total  figures  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  ])ersons  arrested  between 
8  a.  m.  on  Sunday  and  8  a,  m.  on  Monday  of  nearly  8  per  cent. 

Tahh showing  the  number  of  persons  aiTtated  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  and  ureek  days  in 
Wales  during  the  years  1881  and  1883. 


Countiea  and  boroughs. 


From  8  ft.  m.  Sa^     From  8  a.  m.        From  8  a.  m. 
ui  day  t<>  8  a.    , Sunday  tod  a.  m.  i  Monday  to  8  a. 
m.  Sunday.     |       Monday.  m.  Saturday. 


County  of  Angleeea 

County  of  Brecon  

Borou;{h  of  Brecon 

County  of  CttrdifEan 

(younty  of  Carmarthen 

Borough  of  Carmai  then 

County  of  Carnarvon 

County  of  D»*iib1gh 

County  of  Hint 

County  of  Glamorcau 

Borough  of  Cardiff 

Borough  of  Neath 

Borough  of  Swansea 

County  of  Merioneth 

County  of  Montgomery 

County  of  Penibi-olse 

Borough  of  FTaverford-Weat  . 

Borough  of  Tt'uby 

County  of  Radnor 


Total 1,018 


Wl. 

1883.  1 

25 

20  1 

9 

20 

8 

12  1 

24 

19  I 

17 

25  " 

10 

2  1 

14 

165  ! 

57 

40 

18 

30 

285 

196 

164 

233 

21 

27 

168 

173 

34 

13 

18 

15  1 

16 

10  ' 

21 

12 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1881. 


I 


8  ! 

4  > 

l\ 

2| 

18  ' 
15 
l.-i6 

3 

28 


1883. 


18, 
2 
2 
1  , 


11  : 
13  . 
119 
62 
10  , 

'li 

2  I 


1881. 


1883. 


95  I 
32  I 

27 
91  ' 

'•  i 

10 

244 


110 

53  ! 
402  . 
3K9 

SO  i 
281  I 

*M 

64 
34 

28 

ill 


60 
38 
41 
68 

leo 

16 

310 

91 

69 

366 

454 

59 

340 

48 

GO 

21 

■21 

7 

14 


1,021  309  ,        287  I    2,041  I      2,192 

The  foregoing  return  has  been  prepared  Irom  information  furnished  by  the  police  authorities  of  the 
varioua  districts. 
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Bates  of  wages  paid  in  Cardiff,  187H  and  1884. 
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OccnpatioDs. 


Brkk-ma^^TB per  week. 

£oeiiw-fitters  do  — 

Skip<arp«iiter« perdaj. 

ShipsmitlkA do 

Sawyers do 

Coop«ra do 

B^UCtra do 

BoiW-makers do  ... 

ED|riBe-drl¥ers  (engineer*)  with  preminms  for  merit do 

nreasen do  ... 

Lalwrera do. .. 

Dock  Laborers do  ... 

Waters per  hour. 

Vissos do  — 

Csrprntera do 

FUabers do... 

"^  do... 


1878. 


$2  SO  to  17  50 
6  00  to  10  50 
1  62 
1  60 
1  25 
I  12 
1  SO 

1  40 

2  00 
1  12 


I  00  to 

1  25  to 

1  OO  to 

60  to 

13  to 


1  00 
14 
16 
16 
15 
15 


1884. 


:      16  26 

8  75 

1  58 

1  46 

I  20 

I  10 

1  83 

1  45 

I  50 

1  30 

68  to  07 

73 

14 

14 

13 

18 

14 


MER(^HANT  SEAMEN. 

The  merchant  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  affords  employment  to 
Dearly  200,000  men  and  boys  of  the  sea-faring  class.  The  lociil  marine 
office  of  Loudon  pays  out  $48,600  per  month  in  salaries,  and  tlie  wages 
paid  each  year  to  British  seamen  amount  in  round  numbers  to  $00,000,000. 
Cardiff  takes  a  leading  position  among  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  It 
is  the  greatest  coal-exporting  town  in  the  world.  About  eighty  vessels 
a  day,  conveying  nearly  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  sail  Iience  to 
every  quarter  of  the  navigable  world.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  sea-faring  men  constitute  a  large  and  important  though  a  floating 
population  of  the  metropolis  of  Wales.  Over  30,000  sailors  were  shipped 
at  Cardiff  under  the  auspices  of  the  boanl  of  trade  during  the  year  1883. 
Three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  were  British  seamen  (the  word 
*'  British  "  embracing  all  the  nationalities  of  the  United  Kingdom) ;  the 
remaining  one-fourth  being  foreigners,  chiefly  composed  of  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, Norwegians,  Austrians,  and  Greeks. 

Foreign  sailors  while  in  port  live  at  boanling  houses  kept  by  their 
countrymen.  These  hostelriqs  are  numerous  both  at  the  docks  and  in 
special  parts  of  the  town.  The  foreign  seamen  as  a  class  are  regarded 
as  sober  and  reliable  men;  masters  of  vessels  hold  them  in  high  esteem. 
The  Scandinavians  in  particular  are  steady  men,  and  experts  in  all  that 
appertains  to  their  vocation. 

It  is  a  common  remark  among  ship-owners  that  the  British  seaman 
ha.s  deteriorated.  It  is  true  that  the  character  of  his  work  has  changed 
with  the  ascendency  of  steamers  upon  the  sea ;  and  the  peculiar  skill 
aid  dexterity  developed  by  experience  on  sailing  vessels  are  less  fre- 
quently to  be  observed  now  than  in  the  old  days  of  clipper  ships.  But 
tlie  moral  and  social  condition  of  British  seamen,  which  still  leaves 
abundant  room  for  improvement,  is  much  better  to  day  than  in  any 
period  in  the  past.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  the  rule  for  sea- 
men to  take  their  earnings  ashore  and  spend  them  upon  drink  and  its  con- 
sequent vices  in  the  most  reckless  fashion.  8till,  however,  seamen  are 
^ionbteiily  the  most  improvident  of  the  working  classes.  Oases  are 
£till  too  numerous  where  sea-faiing  men  reach  home  after  long  vo>  ages, 
and  receive  large  sums  of  money,  which  are  wasted  within  a  short  time. 
I>8spite  the  excellent  efforts  of  the  marine  staff  of  the  board  of  trade, 
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they  continue  to  fall  prey  to  that  despicable  class  known  as  "crimps''  or 
"runners,''  who  infest  large  seaport  towns  everywhere.  I  have  known 
a  case  in  which  a  seaman  who  had  been  away  three  years  was,  on  his 
return,  paid  off  with  £97  ($471.42).  Within  three  weeks  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  ship,  destitute,  and  with  scarcely  a  decent  coat  on  his  back. 
He  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  crimps.  They  had  fleeced  him  thor- 
oughly and  without  mercy.  In  common  with  most  seaport  towns,  there 
is  at  Cardiff  considerable  dissipation,  but  this  does  not  exist  now  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly. 

Cardiff  corporation,  in  pulling  down  at  great  expense  a  nest  of  brothels 
which  existed  a  few  years  since  near  the  then  shipping  office  in  Whit- 
more  Lane,  removed  an  eyesore  and  a  great  moral  blot.  Unfortunately, 
these  brothels  are  still  far  too  numerous  in  the  town. 

At  the  Sailors'  Home  board  and  lodging  cost  about  16^.  ($3.89)  to  ISs. 
f  $4.38)  per  week,  and  this  is  about  the  rate  which  prevails  at  the  board- 
ing-houses ;  but  at  the  latter  the  men  are  very  often  expected  to  take 
**  outfits,"  on  which  much  profit  is  made. 

There  is  a  hospital  ship,  the  Hamadryad,  of  which  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  is  patron,  for  the  benefit  of  sick  and  injured  seamen.  This  ship, 
an  old  21-gun  frigate,  was  supplied  by  the  admiralty  in  1866.  She  was 
towed  around  from  Plymouth  and  moored  at  the  top  of  the  old  canal 
dock.  The  hospital  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1866,  and  is 
Bupporte<l  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  2s.  (48  cents)  per  100  tons 
register  received  from  each  vessel  entering  the  pK>rt.  The  committee  oi^ 
management  consists  of  twenty- four  members,  and  the  subscriptions  are 
gratuitously  collected  by  Lord  Bute's  officials  at  Cardiff,  and  by  the  Taff 
Kailway  Company  at  Penarth. 

There  is  also  a  seaman's  mission  ship  (the  Thisbe)  stationed  in  the 
West  Bute  Dock.  The  seamen's  church  on  board  this  ship  (like  the 
Hamadr^-ad,  an  old  man-of-war)  was  opened  in  1866,  under  the  control 
of  the  Church  of  England  Seamen's  Mission.  Divine  service  is  held  on 
board  every  Sunday,  and  from  Advent  to  Easter  on  Wednesdays.  The 
reading-room  and  library  are  open  daily,  and  are  well  attended.  Lec- 
tures, illustrated  by  calcium  light,  are  delivered  in  the  reading-room. 
There  are  two  foreign  churches,  the  Lutheran  and  Evangelical  German, 
the  former  of  which  cost  £500  ($2,430),  and  seats  two  hundred  and 
fifty ;  the  latter  seats  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  music  hall  and  the  circus  are  a  sailor's  idea  of  amusements. 

For  the  benefit  and  protection  of  seamen,  three  excellent  agencies  in 
connection  with  and  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  trade  may 
be  referred  to:  (I)  There  is  the  money -order  system  for  transmitting 
the  wages  of  seamen  to  their  homes ;  (2)  the  Seamen's  Savings  Bank ; 
and  (3)  the  transmission  by  the  board  of  trade  officials  of  the  men  to 
their  homes,  their  wages  being  afterwards  forwarded  to  them.  The 
money  order  system  is  used  at  Cardiff  by  seamen  of  all  countries,  the 
bulk  of  the  money  orders,  being,  however,  for  British  seamen.  In  the 
savings-bank  department  the  foreigners  number  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  depositers.  They  open  accounts,  and  go  on  repeated  voyages. 
When  they  have  accumulated  a  good  sum  they  draw  it  out,  and  either 
go  home  or  remain  in  this  country,  and  with  the  money  thus  saved 
open  a  small  business.  A  vegetable  and  fruit  store  for  the  supply  of 
vessels  is  with  them  a  favorite  business.  They  also  open  boarding- 
houses  and  small  groceries.  These  observations  do  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  officers,  whose  earnings  are  often  invested  in  one  or  more  "  sixty- 
fourth  "  of  the  ship  they  sail.  Many  of  them  become  masters,  next 
rwuers^and  a  small  proportion  of  them  managing  owners  on  shore. 
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These  men  know  all  about  a  vessel  and  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  woe 
be  onto  the  board  of  trade  if  a  mistake  as  to  facts  or  coneiusions  is 
made  by  that  department.  These  old  sea-captains  have  nianfi:led,  if  they 
have  not  murdered,  the  merchant  shipping  bill  of  1884.  Forei^rn  sea- 
men are  generally  supposed  to  be  more  thrifty  than  their  British 
brethren. 

With  respect  to  the  transmission  scheme,  it  may  be  explained  that 
the  board  of  trade  officers  board  vessels  on  their  arrival,  and  all  sailors 
wishing  to  go  home  without  waiting  for  their  ships  to  discharge  receive 
railway  warrants  to  their  destinations  and  a  form  for  the  withdrawal  of 
wages  at  their  respective  homes.  They  are  also  supplied  with  a  small 
eash  advance,  generally  lOs,  ($2.43).  The  wages  are  forwarded  in  one 
or  two  days  to  the  mercantile  marine  office  at  the  port  of  residence. 
The  men  are  then  able  to  draw  their  money  close  to  their  own  homes, 
and  are  thus  saved  from  the  great  temptations  which  surround  them 
when  they  are  off  at  distant  ports.  Board  of  trade  officers  accom])any 
the  men  to  the  railway  stations  to  see  them  safely  off.  Owing  to  the 
protection  thus  afforded,  Jack  is  not  preyed  upon  by  ''crimps"  now  as 
he  used  to  be,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  his  family  reaps  substan- 
tial benefits  from  the  protective  measures  of  the  board  of  trade.  At 
London,  A  von  mouth,  and  Greenock  steam  launches  are  actually  provided 
by  the  board  of  trade  in  order  that  seamen  may  be  reached  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  saved  from  land-sharks.  Mr.  W,  Turner,  the 
chief  superintendent  of  mercantilemarine  at  Cardiff,  Mr.  Charles  Hughes, 
assistant  superintendent,  and  Mr.  James  Evans,  superintendent  of  out- 
door staff,  and  other  officials  of  the  department,  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  sailors,  and  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 

There  are  at  Cardiff  113  licensed  pilots,  whose  earnings  during  1883 
amounted  to  £38,111  ($186,677.46).  They  are  comprised  in  three  classes, 
first,  second,  and  supplemental,  and  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
pilotage  board. 

Subjoined  will  be  found  tables  of,  first,  the  proportion  of  British  and 
foreign  seamen  at  Cardiff;  second,  the  wages  paid  at  Cardiff  in  steam 
and  sailing  vessels ;  third,  a  scale  applying  to  six  months'  running  agree- 
ment, under  which  seamen  find  thiir  own  provisions;  fourth,  similar 
particulars  supplied  by  our  excellent  consular  agent  at  Newport. 

SEAM£I«'S  WAGES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Seamen  (British  and  foreign)  shipped  at  Cardiff  during  the  year  1883. 


Nationality. 


Britiah.. 
Foreign.. 


Totals. 


Failed  to 
jola. 
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CARDIFF. 

Bates  of  seamen^a  wages. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


BTEAV. 

Chief  on^neers fj8  32 

Second  engineers 88  88 

Third  en;2iiKer!« 29  16 

Donke.vnian {  21  87 

Firemen ,  39  44 

Trimmers i  14  58 

Chief  mates  i  84  02 

S«>cond  mates    i  24  30 

Third  mates \  19  44 

Boatswains 17  01 

Cai-penters .• ,  24  30 

Stewards !  10  44 

Cooks 17  01 

Able  seamen. ,  18  22 

Ordinary  seamen 14  58 

BAIL. 

Chief  mstes 41  31 

Second  mUes 29  16 

BnatHwaiiis :  19  44 

Carpenters 24  30 

Stewai-ds 19  44 

Cooks  37  01 

Able  seamen 34  68 

Ordinaiy  seamen 12  15 


$77  76 

58  32 

36  88 

24  30 

37  01 

48  60 

34  02 

24  80 

19  44 

29  16 

29  16 

24  30 

48  60 
38  88 
25  51 
31  60 
20  16 
24  80 


Seamen's  tcages,  Cardiff,  1884. 


[Scale  applying  to  six  months'  mnning  agreements,  under  vhich  seamen  find  their  own  prorisions 

per  week.l 


Occupations. 


I  Highest 


Masters 

Chief  mate 

Second  mate 

Carpenter 

Boatswain 

Seamen,  able 

Firemen 

First  eiiginr-er  .. 
Second  engineer. 


$24  30 
13  86 
10  93 
10  03 
9  71 
7  29 
7  53 
19  44 
12  15 


Lowest. 


|10  44 

10  93 
8  fSO 

8  50 

9  71 

6  80 

7  04 
18  22 
10  93 


Average. 


$21  87 
12  14 
9  71 
9  7i 
0  71 
7  04| 
728| 
18  83 
11  54 


NEWPORT. 

Wages  paid  to  seamen  (officers  and  men )— distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and  rirer 
navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam—in  Newport,  Monmonthshire. 

OCEA.N.GOIN6  VES.SELS. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest  Average. 


STBAM.  . 

C aptai n per  month . 

Fiistmate do... 

Se<'ondmate do... 

Fii  St  engineer do  . . 

Secon d  engineer do . . . 

Tliird  enjdiieer do... 

Donkeyman do  .. 

Fireman do  .. 

Boatswain do .  - . 


$63  18 
84  02 
26  73 
68  04 
48  60 
38  88 
21  87 
20  61 
24  30 


$97  20 
58  32 
38  88 
97  20 
77  76 
58  32  I 
26  73  , 
23  08 
20  16  I 


$70  10 

46  17 
32  80 
82  62 
63  18 
48  60 
24  SO 
21  87 
26  71 
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Occapatio] 


Lowest.    Higbeet.   Avermge. 


Stkam— Continued. 

Carpenter per  month.. 

ficaman do 

Ordinary : do 

Cook do  ... 

Steward do  ... 

SAILIIfO. 

Cai»tam*' per  month.. 

First  mate do 

Second  mate do  ... 

BaatswNin. do 

Cook  and  steward do 

8pam«>n do 

Ordinary do 

Carpenter do 


*Some  get  2^  per  cent.,  and  per  month  $29.16. 


$31  59 

$43  74 

$37  66 

19  44 

20  61 

20  04 

32  15  . 

15  07 

14  58 

21  87  , 

81  59 

26  78 

24  30  1 

1 

86  45 

80  87 

i 
48  60  1 

97  20  1 

72  90 

20  73  , 

41  31  ' 

84  02 

19  44  1 

39  16 

24  80 

17  01 

26  73 

21  87 

19  44 

86  45  , 

27  94 

14  58  1 

15  79 

15  18 

10  93 

12  15  , 

12  16 

24  80 

86  45 

80  87 

COASTING  VESSELS. 


CsDtain 

BTBAM. 

pep  week  . 

1 
1 
$12  15  ' 
9  72 
12  15 
860  1 
729 

6  80 
4  87  . 

7  29 

1 

$21  87 
14  58 
24  30 
12  15 
8  50 
7  77 
534 
777 

$17  01 
12  15 

SK^:::::::::::::;:.:: 

do.... 

Firat  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Fireman 

do.... 

do... 

do  ... 

18  2S 
10  83 
7  88 

Si«aiaa 

do  ... 

7  29 

Ordinary 

do.... 

4  80 

cook.TJ\ :.....;::: 

do      . 

7  68 

Captains* 

BAXLOrO. 

MatT. 

.  .      .....  per  week 

18  22  ' 
17  01 
15  79 
9  72i 

2187 
19  44 
18  22 
12  16 

20  Oi 

Cook  and  steward 

Seaman 

do.... 

do.... 

18  28 
17  01 

Oidinarv 

do.,-. 

11  64 

*Captain8  of  sailing  Teasels  in  the  coasting  trades  usually  sail  by  shares,  they  getting  two-thirds  of 
the  groMi  earnings  ana  paying  wagea,  food,  and  harbor  expenses. 


Bates  of  seamen^s  wages. 


OcGupationa. 


BRISTOL. 

8TKAM. 


Second  mates 

Boatawaina 

Cooke  and  stewards 

Able  aeamen 

FIremeu 

SAIL. 

Mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Cooks  and  stewards 
Able  seaman 


Iiowest. 

$43  74 
29  16 
21  87 
23  08 

17  01 

18  22 

29  16 
19  44 
18  22 
18  22 
14  68 

Highest.  I 


$29  16 


Occupations. 
GLASGOW. 

STIAM. 


;  Lowest  Highest. 


First  engineers $58  32 

-  ■  48  60 

88  88 
17  01 


43  74 
29  16 
24  80 
84  02 


S<H;ond  engineers. 

I  Third  engineers 

'  Firemen 

!  Firemen  to  Calcutta  and  other  ^ 

hotcountries |       19  44 

THmniers '        14  58 

Mates  to  Quebec 68  32  1 

Secoud-class  steamera  to  Que- , 
bee  I       84  02! 

Seamen,  weekly  boats 6  32  1         6  80 

Seamen  to  Quebeo |       19  44  i 

Firemen I       21  87   


$68  04 
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Batet  of  icamen^B  ito^m— Continaed. 


Occupations. 


6L  ASG  0  W-ConUnaed. 


Australian  colonies : 

Able  seanaon 

Onlinary  seamen 

Qnebec,  able  seamen 

HULL. 


Chief  engineer,  second  engi- 
neer, aiul  third  engineer  . . 

Doiikej^nicn 

Firemen    

Trimmeni 

Chief  mat<>8 

8ecoii<l  mates 

Third  mates 

Boatswains 

Carp<*ut^-rs 

Stowards 

Cooks        

Able  seamen 

Ox-dlnary  seamen 

BAIL. 

Chief  mates .., 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

CarpentMS 

Bte  wards 

Cooks  

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

LIVERPOOL. 

BTBAIC 

Chief  enjdneer 

Bt'cond  enuineers 

Third  en^ueers 

Don  key  men 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Third  mates 

Boatswiiins 

Carpenters 

Stewards • 

Cooks  

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

BAIL. 

Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks        

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

LONDON. 

BTKAX. 

KewTork  and  North  America. 
China,  Jnpan,  colonies,  &.o 

Ca*  eof  Good  Hope 

Mediterranean,  Baltic,  ^c. 
Weekly  boats , 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$14  58 
9  72 

1 

1 

17  01 

Variable. 

1 

21  87 

$24  80  r 

10  44 

17  01 

'l 

38  88 

36  45  1, 

24  30 

29  16  '1 

10  44 

21  87  , 

10  44 

29  16 

1 

29  16 

II 

24  30 

,1 

18  22 

12  16' 

■] 

88  88 

1 

20  16 

18  22 

19  44  ' 

24  30 

29  16  , 

24  30 

29  16  1 

21  87 

24  30 

14  58 

1 

12  15 

48  60 

! 

58  32 

38  88 

48  60 

29  16 

88  88 
26  73 

21  87 

17  01 

21  87  1 

14  68 

17  01  I 

88  88 

48  60  1 

29  16 

38  88  1 

24  30 

31  59  ; 

21  87 

31  59  ' 

26  73 

38  88  I 

24  30 

38  88 

21  87 

26  73 

14  68 

19  44 

18  36 

17  01  j 

84  02 

43  74  ! 

24  32 

34  02  ' 

19  44 

24  32 

24  32 

84  02 

24  32 

29  16 

19  44 

84  3.2 

13  36 

17  01 

10  93 

12  15 

18  22 

19  44 

15  79 

17  01 

17  01 

17  01 

18  22 

6  07 

729 

Occapations. 


I  Lowest   Hjgheae 


LONDON— Continaed.       I 

BAIL.  I 

Colonies    and    all    voyages  | 

soBthward i 

I  Shorter  Toyages 


NEWPORT. 

BTBAM. 

Chief  engineers 

S<>cond  engineers 

Third  engineers 

Donkeymen 

Firemen 

Trimmers 

Chief  mates 

Second  mates 

Third  mates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Sti^wards 

Cooks    

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

BAIL. 

Chief  mates  

Second  mates 

Boat<swMin8  - 

Carpenters 

Stewards 

Cooks  

Able  seamen 

Ordinary  seamen 

PLYMOUTH. 


Me<literranean 

Aastralian  and  colonial  boats. 


Southward  voy 

Atlantic  and  snort  voyages  . 

SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

BTBAM. 

To  the  Baltic,  Mediterranean, 
North  America,  and  long 
voyages  : 

Able  seamen 

Firemen 


BAIL. 

Able  seamen: 

To  the  Baltic 

To  the  Mediterranean. . . . 

To  North  America 

Long  voyages 

SUNDERLAND. 

BTE  AM. 

Seamen  and  firemen : 

Coasters  or  weekly 

For  the  Mq4it«rranean, 

per  month 

For  America,  per  month. 


$14  58 
17  01 


58  32 

48  60 

38  88 

21  87 

19  44 

14  58 

38  88 

24  30 

19  44 

17  01 

29  16 

24  30 

19  44 

18  22 

2  10 

34  02 

21  87 

17  01 

24  30 

19  44 

17  01 

14  58 

9  72 



$77  T» 
58  82 
48  60 

24  ao 

17  01 
19  44 


14  58 

15  18 


18  22 

19  44 


17  01 
14  58 
17  01 
14  58 


682 


17  01 

18  22 
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OeeapAtionB. 


SUHD£RLANI>— Continued. 

BAIL. 

JTor  the  Mediternuiean 

Tiar  tke  £Mt  Indies 

SWANSEA. 

STKAM. 

Chief  6Dfi;ineer8 

JJndarpower  boats,  per  week 

Secona  eojEineeni 

TJnderpuwer  boats,  per  week 

Third  t^ninneera 

Dank  eym  en 

Tirenien  

Triiumers 

Chief  mates,  second  mates, 

and  thiid  mates 

Boatswains 

CaTi»enter8 


Lowest  I  Highest.  I 


Ocoapations. 


$18  36 

12  15 


SWANSEA— Continued. 
Stb  AM— Continued. 


$14  58 


Stewards 

Cooks 

Ablt)  settmen 

Ordinary  seamen . . 

SAIL. 


82  62    i   Chief  matos 

18  22    Second  mates 

58  32; '   Thirdaiatos 

12  15  1 ■   BoatawMina 

88  88  I I   Carpenters 

23  08  i        26  73  I    Stewards 

19  44 Cooks 

18  22  I I  Able  seamen 

'  Onlinnry  seamen. 

Variable  CoaHtwise: 

23  08  ,        24  30  Mates 

29  16   Able  I 


Lowest.   Highest 


$24  30 

21  87 
18  82 
14  58 


29  16 

19  44 
29  16 
17  01 
24  30 
10  44 
17  01 

14  58 
12  15 

20  65 

15  79 


$29  le 
24  80 
19  44 


36  45 
26  7» 

21  87 
29  16 
24  30 
19  44 

16  40 

SHIP  BUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  YARDS. 


I  have  intimated  while  considering  diflFerent  branrjhes  of  hibor  in  this 
report  that,  notwithstanding  the  admirable  position  of  the  Tali'  and 
other  rivers  on  the  Bristol  Channel  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  that  iu- 
dastry  has  not  yet  taken  anythiug  like  a  respectable  position  among 
the  industries  of  South  Wales.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
with  the  transition  from  iron  to  steel  for  ship-building  purposes,  advan- 
tage will  be  taken  of  the  departure  by  capitalists  on  this  coast.  There 
has  been  considerable  friction  between  employers  and  employed  in  this 
class  of  labor  for  a  considerable  time.  The  men  have  been  working 
with  the  advantage  of  organization,  whereas  the  owners  have  been  act- 
ing hitherto  in  their  individual  capacity.  The  master  shi[)-  builders  and 
ship-repairers  have  at  last,  however,  organized  an  association  for  mutual 
protection,  called  "The  Cardiff  and  Peuarth  Ship-builders'  and  Ship- 
repairers'  Association."  The  object  of  this  society  is  set  forth  in  the 
preface,  which  is  here  reproduced  at  length : 

The  Carclifif  and  Penarth  Ship-builders'  and  Ship-repairers' Association  is  established 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  and  promoting,  in  every  respect,  the  interests  of  those 
who  devote  their  time  and  energies  to,  and  risk  their  capital  in,  the  above-named  in- 
dustry. The  necessity  for  combination  on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  this  district 
has  long  manifested  itself;  at  length  it  has  become  imijerative,  owing  to  the  iinrea- 
Booable  and  exorbitant  demands  of  the  workmen,  who,  being  cognizant  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  organization  on  the  part  of  the  employers  which  might  check  their 
encroachment«,  emboldened  by  their  past  successes,  and  supported  by  their  societies^ 
their  exactions  have  compelled  their  employers  (in  the  interest  of  their  trade)  to  take 
this  step  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  able  by  their  unanimous  action  on  ail  questions 
that  may  come  before  them,  to  restore  a  healthy  condition  of  atfairs  between  them- 
selves and  their  workmen,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  large  vested  interests  of 
their  respective  branches  of  trade. 

Among  other  rules  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  as  follows:  The  general  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  above-namea  trades  of  this  district.  The  arranging  of,  from  time 
to  time,  charges  for  labor  and  material.  The  working  hours,  wages,  and  piece-work 
lates  of  the  employes.  The  mutual  protection  of  the  members  of  the  association 
from  any  imposition  which  may  be  practiced  by  their  respective  employes. 
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(3)  Every  legitimate  endeavor  flhall  be  made  to  make  this  a  free  port,  t.  «.,  work- 
man from  any  part  of  Great  Britain  sball  be  at  liberty  to  work  and  reside  bere  at  their 
will. 

(4)  All  questions  relating  to  wages,  day,  piece-work,  orover-time.  sball  be  regnlat-ed 
by  the  rate  paid  at  the  port  of  LiverpooL  In  onse  any  diflerenco  should  arise  on  tlie«e 
points,  the  men  shall  not  cease  work,  but  shall  appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  a 
representative  body  of  this  association,  who  sball  give  every  opportunity  of  a  fair, 
open,  and  frank  discussion  of  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  ship-yards — diHtinguishing  heUreen  iron  and  trood 
ship-buiiding — in  Cardiff j  1884. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest.  '  Highest.  I  Averas^. 


Shipwrights I I  $9  48 

Brasn-foimdera t  8  72 

Boiler-makers • 9  48 

Boiler  asHlHtants i S  59 

Boiler  hold«^ra-up 1 6  56 

Patternmakers $8  10  |  8  75 

Riveters ' 9  48 

Moldera ;          8  02  9  48 

Molders'  laborers 5  83 

Fitters i         8  75;  9  48 

Fitter's  assistants i         6  83  ,  6  32 

Tinsmiths • 8  75 

Sailmakers  (8d.  per  hoar) ! 8  75 

Joiners  (wood) j I  8  75 

Smiths I 8  75 

SmithH*  assistants  (strikers) ■ 5  10 

Platers  ! i  10  20 

Platers'  (lads)  rlvet-heaters i I  3  40 

Platers'  (ladn)  blowers i 2  43 

Copper-smiths 8  73 


$9  48 
9  72 
0  AS 

5  69 

6  66 

8  75 

9  48 

8  75 

5  83 

9  11 

6  07 
8  75 
8  75 
8  75 
8  75 
5  10 

10  20 
8  40 
2  43 
8  75 


There  is  very  little  sbip-building  in  wood.  Some  years  since  vessels 
were  constructed  at  what  was  then  known  as  Batchelor's  Yard  (now 
the  Mount  Stuart  Dry-Dock  and  Engineering  Company's  premises),  and 
an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  revive  and  extend  the  industry.  A 
few  steamships  of  moderate  size  have  been  turned  out  at  the  various 
dry-dock  and  engineering  yards,  but  their  work  done  is  chiefly  of  the 
repairing  class. 

Wages  paid  per  day  in  ship-yards — disting^tishing  betiveen  iron  and  wood  ship-huilding — in 

Newport ^  Monmouthshire. 


Oconpations. 


I  Lowest.    Highest   Arerage. 


Shipwrights : 

Iron 1  $1  57 

Wood... , ,  145 

Iron  shipwrights' helpers  j 97 

Iron  ship wrighte' apprentices 24 

Joiners 1  33 

Smiths 1  29 

Boiler-makers I  1  45 

Fitters 1  33 

Block-makers ;  1  21 

Pattern-makers i  1  21 

Sawyers 1  09 

Coppersmiths 1  1  83 

Plumbers    1  83 

Boat-bnilders I  1  45 

Spar-makers ,  1  45 

Riggers !  1  33 

Laborers I  1  09 

Bivetboys 48 


$167 

$1  67 

145 

1  45 

1  09  1 

1  03 

60 

43 

1  45 

1  39 

1  45 

1  87 

1  57 

1  51 

1  45 

1  89 

1  33 

1  27 

1  45 

1  33 

1  21  ; 

1  15 

1  83  i 

1  88 

1  83 

1  83 

1  57  1 

1  51 

1  57  1 

1  61 

1  33  ; 

1  88 

1  09 

1  09 

48 

48 
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RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Cardiff  is  a  pine©  of  arrowing  importance  as  a  railway  center.  The 
Great  Western  Kailway  runs  tliron<i:li  herefrom  London  to  its  terminus 
at  Milford  Haven,  and  the  demands  of  the  coal  and  iroTi  trades  led  to 
tbe  construction  of  the  Ithymney  Railway  and  the  Taff  Vale  Railway, 
aremarkably  successful  enterprise.  Hoth  lines  derive  their  income  from 
minerals  brought  to  Cardiff  for  ex]>orta^i()n. 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  that 
railway  servants  are  overworked,  or  at  all  events  that  their  hours  of  la- 
bor are  unuecessarily  long,  leading  to  acci<lents,  and  liable  to  be  the 
cause  of  loss  of  life.  At  a  meeting  held  in  this  district  some  time  ago 
by  the  railway  employes  some  of  the  men  complained  that  they  had  to 
work  twenty  or  thirty  hours  at  a  stretch  without  any  assistance.  One 
of  the  speakers  stated  that  during  the  i)reviou8  week  he  had  been 
compelled  to  work  one  hundred  and  tweiity  one  hours  and  twenty-five 
minutes  in  four  "turns."  "At  last,"  he  said,  "wearied  with  the  long 
hours  and  want  of  sleep,"  he  "  met  with  a  slight  accident,  damaging  two 
buffers  on  a  wagon."  He  was  not  asked  to  explain — the  bill  was  sent 
in  to  faim. 

It  transpires,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  directors  of  theTaff  Vale 
by  the  trainmen's  committee,  that  the  Midland  Railway  enginemen  work 
ten  hours  per  day  and  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  hours  at  the  end  of 
each  day.  The  Midland  trainmen  work  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  over- 
time at  the  rate  of  ten  hours  at  the  end  of  each  day,  with  a  guarantee 
that  in  every  instance  they  shall  receive  a  full  week's  pay.  I  gnther 
from  the  letter  before  me  that  the  directors  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway 
Company  offer  to  apply  the  system  under  which  the  railway  companies 
of  the  countrv^  are  worked  to  the  Taff  Vale  Company.  But  the  work- 
men decline  this  offer,  their  demand  being  for  a  positive  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor  to  sixty  hours  per  week.  "  If,"  says  the  letter  re- 
ferred to,  **your  board  were,  to  adopt  this  system,  it  would  positively 
be  more  expensive  than  the  sixty  hours  per  week,  and  most  unsatisfac- 
torj'  to  the  men  by  creating  an  invidious  distinction  between  enginemen 
and  trainmen,  to  which  neither  grade  would  agree." 

This,  in  brief,  seems  to  be  the  merit  of  the  issue  between  the  railway 
corporations  of  this  district  and  their  employes.  It  will  be  very  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  demands  of  the  men,  looking  towards  a  cur- 
tailment of  the  hours  of  labor  to  sixty  hours  per  week,  is  a  reasonable 
demand,  and  that  the  adoption  of  some  system  under  which  the  time  on 
dnty  could  be  lessened  would  undoubtedly  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large. 

I  beg  to  make  grateful  acknowledgement  to  Mr.  Hurman,  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company,  for  valuable  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  the  following  tables  giving  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to 
men  employed  on  the  Taff  Vale  system : 

ENGnrBERING  DEPARTMENT. 

Ocoapations.  Lowest.  '  Highest 

lospectOTB per  day..',  $1  37  I  $2  63 

Gaueera do  ...I  80  97 

Kate-layers do...  77  i  81 

J«teew do....,  «9  I  1  17 

W»rw« do....  68  I  81 

Gtt  and  fignal  fitters do  ..  i  97  I  1  21 

J*teter» do...  73  1  38 

S?«ttta do...  ,^07  fl  87 

**iri do,^.eUyLi€)bgle73 
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Engineering  department — Continaed. 

OccapatioBB. 


LOCOMOTIVK  DRPABTMKMT. 

Foremen per  dav 

Fitters do.". 

Boilt^nmiths do.. 

Tin  and  coppersmltha do.. 

Blacksmiths do.. 

Tamers  and  machinemen do.. 

Cairiafre-bitilclers do . . 

'Wafcou-builders do,. 

Carriage-painters  do.. 

Pattern-makers do.. 

Sawj^ers do  . 

Labfti  ers do . . 

Engine-drivers do.. 

Firemen do . . 

Miueral  guards do . . 

Mineral  brakemen do . . 

Bngine-cleanerb do. . 

Ltghters-up    , do. . 

Siatiouery-engine  driver do. . 

Cok e  an d  coal  fi  1  lers do 

Wagon-greasers do 


Lowest. 


Highest 


I 


•--•I 


$2  43 
97 
VI 
97 
1  21 
73 


1  46 
81 
66 

1  21 
85 

I  09 
77 
48 
64 

1  01 
85 
48 


$1  7 

2  4i 

1  4 

1  8 

1  13 

1  1' 

1  jM 

1  ^ 

S^, 

1  s» 

1  09 

1  21 

8$ 

89 

109- 

97 


PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT. 


Id  upec tors per  an  nnm . .  i 

St  ation -mast ers    do j 

Booking  h nd  parcel  clerks per  w eek . .  i 

Telegraph  clerks do | 

Quanls  per  day.. i 

Assistants do ' 

Foremen  porters do 

Parcel  porters do t 

Porters  do ' 

Lampraen do  ...j 

CaiTinge-i'leanera do  ...  I 

Signalmen do [ 

Gatemen do 


$729  00 

$983  40 

328  54  ' 

631  80 

340  ' 

5  10 

1  94 

a  05 

121 

187 

97  ; 

1  13 

85  1 

100 

73  ' 

85 

68  , 

81 

60 

77 

68 

77 

81  1 

1  01 

101 

100 

GOODS  DEPARTMENT. 


Goods  agents perannam.. 

Guards per  day. 

Foremen do. . . 

Porters. do... 

Timber-loaders do... 

Shunters do... 

Horsemen do... 

Number-takers do... 


$379  08  1 

$947  70 

1  21  '. 

1  03  1 

1  18 

48  j 

60 

81 

101 

81 

101 

48  1 

60 

40 

48 

THE  NORTH  WALES  QUARRYMEN. 

There  are  fourteen  thonsand  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  slate  quarry- 
men  in  North  Wales,  distributed  over  four  counties,  in  the  following 
proportions : 

The  North  Wales  quarrymen. 


County. 


Carnarvon... 

Merioneth 

Denbigh 

Montgomery. 

Total.. 


I  Number 
quarries. 


.ytizediDV- 


.Googtes 


Number 

men 
engaged. 


8,960 

6,086 

162 

51 

14,269 
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Two  of  the  GarDarvonshire  quarries,  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
same  bill,  at  a  distance  of  4  miles,  employ,  respectively,  2,809  and  2,757 
men.  The  first  is  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  probably  the  lar^jest  in  the 
world,  owned  by  Lord  Penrhyn,  and  situated  5  miles  from  Bangor  and 
the  Menai  Straits;  the  other,  the  Dinorwic  quarries,  at  Llanberris,  4 
miles  south  of  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  owned  by  G.  W.  Duff  Assheton 
Smith,  esq.  The  bulk  of  the  Merionethshire  quarries,  employing  over 
3,881  men,  are  in  the  Festiniog  district. 

The  weekly  earnings  of  quarrymen  at  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  where  the 
highest  wages  are  paid,  are  at  present  as  follows : 

Slate  worlcen $7  29  to  |7  77 

Rockmen  (working  in  and  removing  bad  rocks) 6  07        6  66 

Engine-drivers 5  83        6  32 

Joiners  and  blacksmiths 5  83 

Laborers. 4  86        5  53 

The  house-rent  paid  by  quarrymen  ranges  from  $19.44  to  $38.88  a 
year.  Most  of  the  men  in  the  Penrhyn  quarry  live  in  houses  provided 
by  Lord  Penrhyn  at  a  rent  of  from  $14.58  to  $19.44  a  year;  there  is 
always  a  small  garden  attached  to  these. 

Qaarrymen  are  commonly  said  to  ^^live  on  tea."  Their  breakfast 
consists  of  tea  and  bread  and  butter ;  they  take  tea  and  bread  and 
batter  at  the  quarry,  and  too  many  of  them  have  no  more  than  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  again  after  coming  home  at  6  in  the  evening,  and 
for  supper  many  of  them  make  the  addition  of  potatoes  to  their  6  o'clock 
meal,  some  bacon,  and  a  smaller  number,  a  very  small  number,  fresh 
meat.  Fresh  meat  is  as  a  rule  reserved  till  Sundays.  It  is  too  true 
that  tea  and  bread  and  butter  are  the  staple  articles  of  diet.  Strangers 
visiting  the  quarries  have  described  the  men  as  being  shorter,  narrower- 
chested,  more  unhealthy-looking,  and  in  every  way  physically  inferior 
to  other  classes  of  artisans.  Although  this  inferiority  is  denied  by 
competent  judges,  it  is  certain  that  the  men  injure  themselves  by  their 
system  of  diet,  and  that  healthy  and  robust  manhood  is  not  conspicuous 
amongst  them. 

The  quarryman  spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading — he  is  a 
great  theological  reader— and  in  fishing  with  the  rod;  but  the  universal 
occupation  off  work  is  singing  or  playing;  pianos  and  harmoniums  are 
numerously  scattered  among  the  cottages,  and  the  men  have  excellent 
voices.  At  the  national  Eisteddfod  held  at  Cardiff  last  year  the  chief 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  choir,  consisting  of  two  hundred  voices,  from 
the  Penrhyn  quarry.  Concerts,  and  most  commonly  in  aid  of  some 
fellow- workman  disabled  by  aocident  or  disease,  are  constantly  held  in 
the  neighborhood  of  quarries. 

There  is  probably  the  usual  proportion  of  spendthrifts  among  quarry- 
men ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  very  exceptionally  saving  and  prov- 
ident. Not  a  few  of  them  are  worth  $4,860  or  $7^290;  they  "  buy  farms, 
build  houses,  and  invest  money  in  banking,  shipping,  and  other  branches 
of  business  that  pay  them  high  interest,"  is  an  account  given  of  them 
by  one  of  themselves  who  has  risen  to  be  a  thriving  manager  of  a  quarry. 
The  men  t£tke  great  interest  in  politics,  and  have  deep  religious  tend- 
encies; their  chapels  are  very  numerous,  well  filled,  and  most  regu- 
kffly  attended.  Fondness  for  good  clothes  is  a  very  certain  character- 
istic, and  the  prime  cleanliness  of  a  quarryman's  cot  does  not  escape 
tlie  most  casual  and  superficial  observer. 

MINEBS  AND  THE  COAL  TRADE. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Clyde  basin  the  South  Wales  coal-field  is 
the  hurgest  in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  extends  from  east  to  west  for 
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73  mies,  with  a  transverse  diameter  from  north  to  south  of  something 
like  16  miles.     It  is  estimated  that  between  32,000,000,000  and  33,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  is  still  available  for  future  use  in  this  district.    Tlio 
number  of  collieries  in  operation  within  this  coal-tield  is  in  the  neifjli- 
borhood  of  460;  about  360  being:  situated  in  Glamorganshire,  103  ija 
Monmouthshire,  and  the  remainder  in  Carmarthenshire,  Breconshire, 
and  Pembrokeshire.    It  is  computed  that  70,000  men  are  engaged  stti 
this  moment  in  and  about  these  collieries.    But  in  order  to  understand 
the  position  of  the  miner  and  his  relationship  to  the  coal  owner  it  i& 
necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view. 

Twelve  yejirs  ago,  or  in  1872,  the  coal  trade  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  prosperity,  and  the  colliers  participate^l  largely,  if  not  equitably, 
in  the  fabulous  profits  of  that  time.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  period  ot*  depression  set  in.  Wages  fluctuated  with  a 
downward  tendency  until,  at  length,  in  1875,  the  miners  of  South  Walea 
came  out  on  strike  against  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  their  wages, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market.  This  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor  lasted  h\e  mouths,  involving  a  loss  in  wages  to  the  South 
Wales  district,  as  stated  by  Lord  Aberdare,  of  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$15,000,000.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  representatives  of  the  meu 
agreed  with  the  representative  of  the  owners  to  accept  wages  at  a  rate 
12J  per  cent,  less  than  that  which  they  were  earning  when  the  strike 
began.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  provided  that  the  wages  adopted 
should  continue  in  force  for  three  months,  ending  with  August,  1875, 
when  the  rate  should  be  fixed  by  a  joint  committee  composed  of  six  em- 
ployers and  six  workman,  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  coal.  The 
strike  referred  to  was  attended  by  sutferings  and  privations  to  the  verge 
of  starvation,  as  well  as  the  actual  money  loss  to  the  wage  earning 
classes  referred  to.  But  out  of  the  conflict  the  principle  of  arbitration 
emerged,  and  sin(H5  the  year  1875  there  has  been  no  general  strike  or 
lock-out  in  this  district. 

Wages  in  the  coal  trade  have  for  years  been  governed  by  ecjui table  ar- 
rangements by  the  sliding  SL*ale  so  generally  applied  at  collieries  to  fix 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  existing  scale,  which  is  in  operation  by  virtue 
of  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between  representatives  of  the  Mon- 
mouthshire and  South  Wales  Collieries  Owners'  Association,  and  the 
authorized  representative  of  the  workmen  employed  at  collieries  of  the 
members  of  the  association  is  administered  by  the  joint  sliding  scale 
committee,  on  which  eight  reoresentatives  of  employers  and  a  like  num- 
ber of  workmen  sit.  An  annual  output  of  about  11,500,000  tons  of  coal 
is  thusettected,  the  avssociation  comprising  fifty-two  firms  of  proprietors, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy  pits.  The  chairman  of  the  sliding  scale 
committee  is  Mr.  W.T.Lewis  (employer);  vice-chairman^  Mr.  Abraham 
( W()rkmen's  representative) ;  the  emi)loyers*  secretary  being  Mr.  W.  Gas- 
coyne  Dalziel,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Dalziel,  the  previous  sec- 
retary ;  and  the  workmen's  secretary  is  Mr.  T.  W.  Job.  Wages  are  regu- 
lated by  a  sliding  scale  based  upon  the  average  net  selling  price  of  coal 
as  ascertained  by  the  appointed  and  representative  accountants  at  their 
examination,  once  in  every  four  months,  of  the  coal  owners'  books.  The 
standanl  of  wages  upon  which  advances  or  reductions  must  be  made 
are  the  several  rates  actually  paid  at  the  respective  collieries  for  the 
mouth  of  December,  1871>,  such  wages  being  equivalent  to  a  standard 
net  selling  price  realized  from  all  the  collieries  of  the  association  at  $1.86, 
and  between  $1.80  and  $1.94  per  ton.  The  average  net  prices  of  coal 
are  taken  as  for  large  colliery-screened  coal  delivered  free  on  board  at 
Cardiff,  Newport,  and  Swansea.    For  coal  sold  into  wagons  at  the  col- 
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lierieB,  the  equivalent  net  pnces  at  the  ordinary  port  of  shipment  are 
taken  in  calculating  the  selling  price.  There  is  no  maximum  or  mini- 
main  in  the  scale  of  wages  under  this  agreement.  Advances  or  reduc- 
tions are  effected  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  standard  wage  rate 
for  every  8  cents  in  the  selling  price  of  coal  per  ton.  As  a  fact,  no  re- 
ductions have  been  made  in  wages  governed  by  this  scale.  The  ad- 
vances since  1880  have  been  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

»brw»ry  1,  Id^JO 5 

February  1,  1881 2i 

November  1,  1881 2^ 

Jane  1,  1^82 5 

November  1,  1883 2i 

This,  therefore,  represents  a  total  of  17J  per  cent,  above  the  standard 
prices  of  December,  1879.    Of  the  employers'  association  itself,  Mr.  W, 
T.  Lewis  is  chairman,  Mr.  Edward  Jones  (Varteg)  vice  chairman,  Mr. 
W.    Simons  (Merthyr)  solicitor,  and  Mr.    Gascoyne   Dalziel  (Cardiff) 
secretary.    The  proprietors  of  the  Ocean  and  Ferndale  collieries,  who 
were  at  one  time  members  of  this  association,  have  recently  adopted 
sliding  scales  of  their  own,  taking  different  bases  for  the  calculation  of 
the  standard.    But  the  hours  of  labor  are  identical  at  all  the  pits,  viz, 
nine  hours  from  bank.    The  system  of  timbering  or  securing  the  ceiling 
from  falling  upon  the  workmen  differs  in  South  Wales  from  the  practice 
in  the  north  of  England.    There  men  are  specially  engaged  in  that 
work,  and  the  hewers  have  notbing  to  do  with  the  propping  and  secur- 
ing of  the  ceiling.     In  South  Wales,  however,  the  colliers  themselves 
do  this  class  of  work,  and  I  understand  them  to  be  experts  at  it.    The 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  this  and  other  necessary  labor  is  about 
equal  to  the  time  employed  at  face  of  work,  that  is  to  say,  nine  hours 
of  hewing  would  be  succeeded  by  nine  hours  of  clearing  away  and  pre- 
paration for  more  dead  working. 

fFagts  paid  in  and  in  connection  with  ooal  mincH  in  Monmouthshire. 

Occupations.  Average. 


Cents. 

39.87225 

23.  46975 

5. 4^076 

7.0066 


CaUinK  per  ton 

Dead  work* do.. 

Haalage do. . 

Kifbt  work do.. 

Sarfhce  men do  .     '  ) 

UAimgemont  : do.... I  J 11. 2185 

Cterkii do ) 

Undei^round  daj  men do I      5. 64075 

Ostlers do.-..  I      3.645 


*  Dead  work  Is  prepArin);  for  tbe,actnal  cnttinfr  of  the  conl,  that  i»  to  say.  roakinfr  ntalls,  headinKfl,  &c., 
to  Ket  at  th<4  coal,  and  Ia  earrit^d  on  whenever  required,  ni^ht  or  day  ;  but  the  dead  work,  a«  a  rule, 
altemates  with  the  coal-cntting  about  every  nine  honra  continuously. 

THE  IRON   TEADE. 

The  manufactured-iron  trade  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  South 
Wales.  It  ranks  next  to  the  coal  trade  in  im]K)rtance  and  in  number  of 
men  employed.  It  gives  direct  employment  to  about  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  great  ironmasters  of  this  district  are  turning  their  attention  to- 
wards steel  as  a  ship-bnilding  material.  The  Landore  Siemens  Steel 
Company,  situated  at  Landore,  near  Swansea,  have  been  manufacturing 
steel  on  the  Siemens  process  for  several  years.    Aj|^^^|^|jCelebrated 
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Cyfarth  iron-works,  which  have  been  closed  since  the  year  1876,  have 
recently  been  converted  into  steel  works  under  the  masterly  supervision 
of  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  Everything  indicates 
that  South  Wales  has  before  it  a  great  future  in  the  manufacture  of 
rails  and  ship-plates. 

I  have  already  commented  npon  the  habits  and  economic  position  of 
the  men  employed  at  these  works,  and  shall  therefore  content  myself 
now  with  submitting  the  following  tables  showing  their  earnings. 

Wages  paid  per  week  offift}f'f<mr  houre  in  foundries j  machine  shops,  and  iron  works. 

SOUTH  WALES. 


OconpstioDB. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Awraice. 

FonndriM  (Cardiff) : 

MulderB 

$7  78 
9  72 
972 
8  51 

10  93 
680 

7  29 
684 

10  93 

8  51 
4  86 

8  61 
4  86 

9  72 
486 
6  56 
729 
4  86 

826 
729 
364 
8  26 
8  74 
437 
8  74 
4  1^ 
8  74 

4  13 
684 
683 
583 

5  83 

6  35 
145 

♦7  78 
8  75 

Fitters 

$7  29 
729 
680 
9  48 
438 

688 

6  10 
972 
8  61 
4  86 

7  29 
486 
7  29 
486 
607 
668 
486 

729 

6  81 
364 
4  87 
486 
487 

7  29 

8  88 
486 
4  13 
8  88 
437 
683 
8  88 
6  81 
1  09 

Pat  tern -mftkers 

8  76 

Smiths 

7  78 

Boiler-  makers 

0  48 

Laborers 

6  34 

Iron  and  steel  works : 

Puddlers 

6  08 

Helpers 

5  10 

Forge-ruilf  rs 

10  88 

Famaoe  men 

8  61 

Films oe belners 

4  88 

Blacksmiths 

7  78 

Strikers  

4  86 

Fitters 

8  75 

Laborers 

4  66 

Firemen 

6  88 

Hammermen 

6  OS 

CoaI>unloaders 

4  86 

Fitters: 

Forero  en....... 

7  77 

Workmen 

6  84 

8  64 

Tum*'rs 

6  85 

Smiths  

6  84 

Strikers 

Pattern-makers 

4  87 
8  01 

Laborers. 

8  86 

Holders *     

6  84 

Laborers 

8  oy 

Maohinists 

5  34 

Electors 

6  16 

Carpenters 

6  83 

Fn rnsce  men 

4  86 

Engine  men  , 

6  85 

Bovs  (helcers) 

1  87 

VIVLAlN  &  SONS.  SWANSEA. 
[Employes :  Men  and  boys,  2,314;  women,  12.] 


Occupations. 


Forenmen 

Famacemen 

Watchmen 

Enirinemen 

Stokers  

Fitters 

Fitters  (apprentices) 
Holders 


$10  20 

84 

4  86 

76 

5  69 

76 

6  83 

84 

9  24 

76 

8  75 

54 

6  82 

66 

4  86 

66 

683 

57 

1  46 

67 

6  07 

57 

Occupations. 


Boys. 


RoUermen... 
Cnttera,  &o.. 

Picklers,  &o 

Hammermen 

Boys 

Machinemen 


•Digni^trc^^ 


Averacre 

wageti  per 

week. 


Averafre 

«  orking 

hours  per 

week. 


G&ogh 


$146 

1  94 

2  19 

2  43 

682 

6  10 

3  65 

683 

8  51 

clip 

67 
67 
67 
67 
54 
64 
64 
54 
64 
54 
60 
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Oocapations. 


Pifwunm  ......... 

B^ltmtrD.  &c 

Giwnieu  (loremeo). 

G<«ain<*u    

G«ainen  (helpcni) . . 

SefliierA 


• 


Nail-lmfrinokers 

K»il  um\  Apiktidrunimere.  . . 

Chippera 

Strikers 

MUt-m 

B(Mler-inakei« 

Bclpei-a 

Joiners 

Smiths 

Mjv*ous 

A«^iKt.tDta 

Sawyers  

^Vhe<>l1rrigbU 

B<&£eni    

pMiiiU>rs 

Csrtnirn 

Plijiiil»er« 

Time-keepers      and      fctore- 
keepers 


fO  19 

5  lU 
19  92 

8  51 

6  32 
4  k6 
8  75 

12  15 

4  13 

5  34 
4  38 
3  C5 

19  92 

6  32 

3  4U 

4  3H 

5  95 
683 
5  Si 
4  38 

4  86 

5  Ki 
438 

7  29 

4  38 

5  34 

5  71 


Oocapations. 


^^«~««'i:?ki5s 

'^';««\P«'-b«u»«pSr 
^*^'^-        week. 


A  mutants 

GnttMnnn 

Millwi-ljrhU 

(.'aMe-makfTs 

Curil.  uri},  and  metal  wheel- 
era      

WMrehoasemen 

Wei gliei  s,  Slo 

Hireiui-D 

CleinMis 

IlaaerB,  ghippors,  &o 

DNclmrgera  

Lii  borei-s 

Women 

Potters 

Do 

Do 

Patti^m-makers 

A  ppreiil  icen 

U.\drHuIiu   and  coal 

iDern 

Mt-tal-beatera 

Bias;  t-ipptra,  &o 

Ore-tilleis    

DropaiueD 

Liftmen 


$2  92 

7  29 

8  51 

5  46 

6  56 

6  07 
*6  l»7 
6  19 
6  U7 

6  56 

7  05 
4  13 

2  (MJ 

6  56 
20  29 

4  38 

5  34 

7  17 
1  46 

6  80 

8  63 
8  x9 

5  50 

6  56 

3  05 


63 

63 
54 
54 

M 

54 

54 
54 
57 
77 
70 
62 


72 
60 
84 
57 
67 

72 
8t 
72 
7i 
72 
72 


As  a  rale  the  men  are  sober,  stead j,  and  intelligent. 

WAGES  IN  THE  TINPLATE  TRADE. 

The  tinplate  trade  is  an  important  industry  in  South  Wales  and 
Monmouthsiiire.  The  exports  for  the  year  1880  amounted  to  217,(J90 
tons,  valued  at  $2,017,727.12.  Thfs  iiidustrv  affords  enii)loyment  to 
over  six  thouHan<l  persons,  and  tlie  Arm  of  Ponty mister  Works,  near 
Newport  (Mou.).  have  kindly  supplie<l  answers  to  questions  correspond- 
ing with  tbose  submitted  by  the  Department.  These  answers  are  pointed 
and  vaiuable,  and  are  reproduced  in  their  integrity,  the  money  tables 
alone  being  converted.  This  firm  has  also  supplied  a  table  of  wages 
paid  at  the  present  time,  together  with  those  paid  in  1870,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comi>anson.  A  glance  at  these  figures  will  show  tbat  wage;) 
have  advanced  in  the  majority  of  cases  during  the  last  five  years.  It 
is  clear  that,  so  for  as  the  workers  in  the  tinplate  industry  are  concerned, 
their  position  has  improved  substantially  since  1879. 


Occupations. 


1870. 

|0  77 

187 

121 

08 

1  56 

22 

18 

4  13 

2  48 

2  92 

1  94 

8 

666 

1884. 


Melter per  ton 

Eefloer do — 

Stamper • do  .. 

C(Mcn«T do 

Weljehinx  pig-iron  do 

HMDmernien -t do  .. 

Coseb«^T f do.... 

Bar  roller do    . 

Behlnder per  week.. 

Ho«ker .- do... 

Scaler         do  .. 

Wberlint:  coke do    . 

Wb««linjE  stam^ per  ton.. 

Sngineers per  week.. 
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$0  77 
164 

8 

1  39 
14 

4S 

4  86 

2  19 

8 
666 
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OccnpatioDs. 


1879. 


18M. 


Flremftn per  week. 

Forue  roantger do... 

Boiler per  100  iHtxes. 

Doiibler do... 

Fnrnncenian do  -. 

Catchnr do... 

Sheaier .' do... 

Wei^lioi' ^^  " 

ln»ii  i-ulter per  w»^k. 

BeliM*r do... 

Kill  tuniluK perlOOboxwi. 

lilUl  manager per  w»-ek. 

PUklw per  100  iKixea. 

C«»l«l  niUlng do... 

Catchlii); do... 

Opfuinx do 

GreMHiiiK per  day. 

Anii<*al«r» perw««ek. 

Helper do... 

Tlmimn  per  100  boxee. 

WrtMhiuan do  .. 

Catclmr do... 

Biixer do  .. 

AMorter per  week. 

Liulitiii}S  fires do... 

ED}!iit''<>rH do... 

TiiiluiuKO  manager do... 

Fitter per  day. 

Fitter do  .. 

Carpiiiiter do... 

Rnilih do... 

Striker  do... 

Mhhoii   do... 

iMlNiHnfC do  .. 

liiilli'K per  ton. 

Sliiiifcler per  day. 

Keniiiles: 

OpeiierH  perlOOboxec. 

Ple.kerrt  off ^ do... 

Scoiiiem do  .. 

l>ipl>e'H • do... 

DiiHierrt  do  .. 

Carricn* perdiy. 

Keikimer per  week. 


14  38 

073 

640 

5  18 

4  70 

8S3 

8  02 

80 

ft  10 

8  05 

48 

12  15 

I  40 

180 

23 

18 

20 

17  50 

ft  48 

ftf2 

503 

1  87 

1  01 

8  51 

4  88 

488 

14  68 

1  21 


100 
1  81 

77 
100 

73 


1  58 
1  25 
1  70 
I  58 
1  12 
24 
887 


♦4W 
97S 
8  87 
6  5t 
6  » 
3  (It 
t  17 

iB 

•la 

4S 

15  7» 

1  4« 

1  21 

20 


tlH 


2  48 

'6  07 
6  07 
2  01 
1  01 
072 
4  88 

0  W 
14  M 

1  53 
203 

»7 
1  53 
73 
1  52 
73 
89 
78 

1  70 

:»a 

]5S 
1  70 
1  21 

24 
840 


*  I'er  ton.  t  Per  100  boxes.  ♦  Per  day. 

Dav  man.  0  to  6;  Saturday,  0  to  4.  In  winter,  0.30  to  3.30 ;  Saturday,  6.30  to  4.  Standing  wages;  no 
Oveilitiie  nil  «wed. 

A  iiox  ttoiiUiiiH  112  nheets.  20  by  14  1nche<«.  snd  weisbs  108  pounds,  svonige. 

When  workhis  by  the  titn.  work  altern  ite  wi*«kH,  day  and  ni;;ht,  twelve  himrs  per  turn. 

Meltenneu  wiirkiiii;  Itv  tht^  lOd  Ihixoh,  work  sliifUi  of  oigbt  hours,  and  in  turn  work  by  nlgbtor  day. 
aa  tliM  0  me  may  lie,  1«>  to  6;  3  to  lU;  0  to  2. 

Gi>l'«  all  work  by  duy ;  6  to  0  in  summer;  7  to  6  in  winter,  flalf  hour  to  breakfast;  one  hoar  to 
diun<»r. 

REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONS  AS  PER   ORDER   OBSERVED  IN  THE  DEPART- 
MENT CIRCULAR. 


1.  Rate  of  wajjes  annexed. 

2.  Co.st  of  livinj?  varies  according  to  the  work  a  man  has  to  do.  If 
enip'ovetl  at  any  of  tiie  furnaces  lie  must  have  l)ettcr  food  than  if  not 
exposal  to  heat  and  heavy  uork.  Kent  averages  from  $3.G;3  to  $4.80  a 
month,  say,  for  a  cottajre  two  rooms  and  back  kitchen  down  stairs  and 
three  bed-rooms.  Prices  of  all  necessaries  of  life  are  reasonable  enon^fh 
ill  this  district.  Flour  about  $1.94  to  $2.43  per  bushel.  Meat  fmm  10 
to  22  cents  per  pound.  Milk  is  plentiful.  Butter  aud  cheese  at  New- 
port prices. 

3.  In  some  branches  wa^es  are  hi<?her  than  in  1879  (in  1878  these  works 
were  idle,  the  old  firm  having;  stopped  payment  from  unavoidable  causes 
iu  1 870).    Whereas  in  other  dejiartments  wages  have  advauced.    The 
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general  eondition  of  the  people  now  is  about  the  same  as  in  1879.    Some 
are  saving  money,  while  others  8|)end  it  all. 

4.  The  liabits  of  the  people  are  steady,  generally,  although  there  are 
exceptions.  The  only  cause  of  discomfort  is  drink,  but  very  few  in  this 
di8tnct  can  be  classed  as  drunkards.  The  majority  are  frequenters  of 
and  meml>ers  of  eitlier  the  establirthed  church  or  one  of  the  five  dis- 
8entin«r  chapels  in  the  district.  The  chapels  are  most  of  them  large, 
well-built,  and  well- ventilated  buildings  and  have  always  good  congre- 
gations on  the  Sunday. 

5.  Unity  amongst  employers  and  employes  always  means  prosperity 
In  a  district;  and  here  strikes  are  almost  unknown.  In  the  five  years 
there  have  only  been  two.  The  longest  lasted  about  forty  eight  hours* 
Employers  and  the  workpeople  come  in  coutact  almost  every  day  and 
any  thine;  amiss  is  dealt  with  at  once.  It  is  not  allowed  to  smoulder  and 
ean.se  dissension. 

6.  No  organization  on  either  sid»*  here.  Both  sides  reserve  to  them* 
selves  the  right  to  settle  their  own  affairs  without  calling  in  others. 

7.  Strikes  in  this  district  have  always  meant  poverty  and  misery  to 
the  working  ])eople,  and  many  have  been  unable  to  regain  their  losses  — 
in  r»et  it  lias  t>eeu  im)M>ssit)le.  Trades  people  have  been  made  bankrupt 
in  consequence,  and  we  have  seen  no  good  whatever  result. 

8.  The  work-people  have  no  restriction  whatever  put  upon  them  as  to 
tiie  use  of  their  money.  They  are  paid  weekly  in  )K)uiid8,  shillings,  and 
pence,  r.nd  can  go  where  they  like  and  do  what  they  like  with  their  money. 

9.  Co-operative  stores  did  not  flourish  here  bec^iuse  of  competitors 
who  cut  clown  ])rices  to  induce  the  people  not  to  join. 

10.  Answered  separately. 

1 1 .  The  factory  act  sti[)ulates  that  every  place  must  be  securely  fenced, 
and  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  pretty  cert^iin  to  be  carelessness 
if  any  nccident  occurs.  If  any  one  is  incapacitated  they  are  paid  weekly 
amounts  from  the  sick  fund,  to  which  every  one  contributes  4  cents  in 
tbe  |M>nnd  for  every  pound  that  is  earned. 

12.  No  iM>litical  restriction  whatever.  The  work-people  take  what  side 
they  like.  But  as  the  voting  qualification  is  $97.20  per  annum  there  are 
not  many  voters,  as  workmen's  houses,  as  a  rule,  are  not  rated  over 
$aS.32. 

13.  Very  few  cases  of  emigration,  mostly  all  to  America,  and  very  few, 
inched,  but  what  have  returned  snyitig  they  could  do  better  here.  Forge- 
men  and  milJmen  have  gone  out,  say,  about  a  dozen  altogether  in  the  last 
five  or  six  years. 

Of  course  this  refers  only  to  individuals  in  this  class  of  industry. 

PRINTERS  AND  PEINTINO  OFFICES. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  printer  held  an  acknowl- 
etlgwl  and  well-deserved  position  of  superiority  among  workingnieu  for 
iutelligence  and  mental  culture.  The  very  nature  of  the  business  de- 
manded a  higher  standanl  of  education  compared  with  what  was  then 
current  amun^rst  the  working  classes.  Besides,  the  custom  then  was 
common  of  taking  the  sons  of  well-to-do  middle  class  people  asappren- 
ticeit.  Printei-s  in  those  times  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  for  both  compositors  and  pressmen  had  a  bad  reputation 
and  a  **  drunken  jirinter"  was  a  term  which  became  very  common. 

The  **  offices^'  or  buildings  in  which  the  business  of  printing  was  car- 
ried on  were  badly  constructed,  indifferently  lighted,  and  badly  veuti- 
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lated,  and,  as  the  resnit,  they  were  positively  anhealtby.  The  ordinary- 
hours  of  work  were  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  each  day,  or  sixty-three 
hoars  per  week,  and  the  Satunlay  **half  holiday"  was  then  unknown. 

Bat  fifty  years  and  more  have  broufrht  about  great  changes.  Steam 
presses  and  other  machinery  have  modified  the  cost  and  character  l)oth 
of  work  and  workmen,  and  while  wages  have  generally  advanced  the 
cost  of  liviug  and  time  of  labor  have  both  declined.  Printing  establi^h- 
ments  are  now  specinlly  designed  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade;  li^ht 
and  air  are  provided  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  printers;  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  working  hours  affords  more  time  forrelaxation  and  out- 
of-door  exercise,  and  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  habits 
of  the  men.  The  strong  and  ever  increasing  feeling  against  drinking 
habits  has  resulted  in  the  printer  now  being  one  of  the  most  temperate 
and  reliable  of  workmen.  Conduct  that  was  accepted  fifty  3*ears  aero 
because  it  was  considered  inevitable  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  pres- 
ent day. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  respect  of  reputation  the  printer  is 
greatly  improved.  But  his  former  distinction  for  exceptional  intellect- 
nal  attainments  has  not  been  sustained.  Great  advances  in  this  res]>ect 
have  been  made  among  the  workers  in  other  industries.  Moreover,  the 
present  in-door  apprentice  system  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  are  now  drawn  from  lower  grades  thau 
formerl3\  But  the  school  board  system  will  tend  to  raise  the  intel- 
lectual standard  of  the  operative  printer  as  well  as  of  all  classes  of  work* 
ingraen. 

The  following  interesting  table  for  1834, 1866,  and  1884,  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Uuwin  Brothers,  of  the  Gresham  Press,  London,  and  of  Chil- 
worth,  Surrey,  from  their  own  books,  will  be  found  valuable,  because  ab- 
solutely reliable : 

Price  of  labor,  hours  of  work,  and  average  weekly  earnings  of  printers  in  1834,  1866,  and 

18b4. 

(Supplied  by  Meun.  ITnwin  Brothers,  of  the  Gresham  Press,  London,  and  of  Chilworth,  Sarrey.] 


Character  of  work. 

« I 

Componltors,  nownpapers 

CompO!4{  tors,  ot-dtuary 

Cnnipositons onliuMry,  for  ordinary  English  work*.. 

Pre^'Snieu     

liaohine-minders 


Esminffsper 
week  of  sixty- 
three  hours 
in  1634. 


Eamines  per 
week  of  sixty 
hours  in  1860. 


EftmiDfM  per 

wi<N*k  of  6ay. 

four  hours 

in  1884. 


$10  20  to  $11  04 
8  Ul 
12 
8  01 
8  01 


$l0  20tO$n  04 

8  73 

13 

8  73 

8  07        10  20 


$10  20to$ll  04 

8  07 

14 

8  73 

0  72       10  03 


*  Piece-work  per  1,000  ens. 

Table-work  le  chsrfred  donble.  Foreign  work  and  type  emaller  than  brevier  f e  priced  according  t« 
Its  size,  &c.,  fn»ra  one-half  coot  to  10  cents  per  I.OUO  extra.    Overtime  is  paid  0  centK  p<«r  hour  extra. 

The  above  table  refers  to  London  wages.  The  soale  in  the  countty  towns  varies  fhim  20  to  2:  per 
oent.  less. 

HOW  A  LONDON  PRINTER  LIVES. 


W  The  following  interesting  particulars  as  to  income  and  expenditure 
have  been  supplied  by  a  London  printer : 

In  prenenting  yon  with  an  estimate  of  the  financial  pociition  of  the  London  com- 
positor of  the  present  day,  I  shall  iUostrate  in  a  simple  manner  how  difficult  it  is  to 
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"oMilEe  both  en<l8  meet."  Take,  for  instance,  a  married  man,  whose  weekly  wage  is 
t&71,  with  three  or  four  young  children  dependent  upon  his  exertions,  and  examine 
the  manner  in  which  he  spends  it : 


Income. 


VaeUy  wage  . 


Bzp«nditQre. 


For  dom^stlo  neceMaries,  inolnding  food, 

tiro,  ligbtlag,  4m 

Rpni*  

RiiUvray  fkre 

Life  unci  fli-«  Insnrance 

Kchool  feeM  fur  children 

Sick-l>enelitclulM 

Bahtnoe 


$S83 

I  80 
86 
20 

la 

24 

10 


8  71 


*B>wed  ii|Mni  the  oalcaUtlon  thst  the  rent  shoald  not  ezoeed  one-flfth  your  iacomo,  bat  in  a  great 
naajr  in*taucea  it  doea. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  remains  a  balance  of  16  cents  with  which 
to  provide  clothes  and  meet  snch  incidentals  as  loss  of  wage  through  compulsory 
holi«la3-s,  doctor's  fees,  charitable  gifts,  or  subscriptions,  and  numerous  other  items 
not  thought  of  until  they  have  to  be  met. 

Therefore,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  throngh  the  good  management  of  the  wife 
(afae  occasionally  bought  some  trifle  of  clothing  or  hoiihehold  requisite  out  of  her 
|tl71  weekly  allowance)  and  also  that  sometiniCH  the  man's  weekly  wage  is  augmented 
by  a  little  overtime,  the  London  mechanic  would  have  to  declare  bankrupt  or  live  in 
more  rednced  circumstanci  s,  similar  to  laborers  and  not  skilled  artisans.  As  for  such 
items  as  amnsements,  country  or  seaside  trips,  they  are  only  to  be  dreamt  of,  not  re- 
alized. 

PRINTERS  AT  OARDEFF. 

The  rnlee  of  the  Cardiflf  branch  of  the  typographical  association  pro- 
Tide  the  following,  among  other  rates: 


WaXKLT  nWSFAPBBS  AHD  JOB  WOBK. 

Per  veek  of  flfty'fonrbonrs , 

Cwnal  labor per  hour 

Ovntiine do.. 

Afirr  10  p.m.  (Satordaya  after  6  p.m.) do.. 

Boadaja do.. 

DAILY  rAPBRS. 

Bay  work : 

Perweekof  flfty*fonrhoara 

t'anoal  tabor , 

OvrTtime 

lifbt  work : 

Per  week  of  ftfky-foar  hoora < 

Casaal  labor 

Orartime 

nXBWS  OFncBS  (piece). 
iBoming  papers: 
Mirl. per  1.000 

Uaby do.- 

KonpareQ do  .. 

All  airea  abore do... 


$7M 
13 
14 
18 
24 


14 
18 

18 
20 


IP 
14 


BOOK  WORK. 


^  All  works  in  the  English  language,  common  matter  with  space  lines 
inclnding  English  and  brevier,  to  be  cast  up  at  11  cents  per  1,000  ens; 
ifiD  minion,  11^ cents;  in  nonpareil,  12 j  cents;  ruby,  13^ cents;  pearl, 
U  cents;  diamond,  17  cents;  without  space  lines,  includinc:  En^litdi 
•Dd  brevier,  11^  cents  per  1,000,  in  minion,  12  cents ;  in  nonpareil,  13 
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ceiitR ;  in  ruby,  14  cents;  in  pearl,  14^  cents,  and  in  diamond  17 J  cents; 
heads  and  directions  or  signature  lines  included.  There  are,  however; 
Dinuy  non-society  raen  in  the  town.  Two  daily  new8pai>ers  (besides 
weeklies)  are  published  in  Cardiff.  At  one  office  (Western  Mail)  the 
society  rules  are  observed,  and  at  the  other  (South  Wales  Daily  News) 
the  compositors  are  non -society  men. 

JOBBING. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  Cardiff  are  as  follows : 


Oooapation*. 

Rftta. 

Qreme^n  .>• 

,,  , ...parwe^k.. 

$14  8B 

Pi  intf  ni 

do.... 

7  OS 

Blerootypflra 

do.... 

7  OS 

X.ettfr-i)rt'pa  laaohlnists : 

Overseon 

do.... 

12  IB 

Men    

do  .. 

7  OS 

Stokers 

do 

6  07 

STATIONERY  AND  BOOK-BINDING  TRADES,  CARDIFF,  1884. 

r  These  trades,  although  comparatively  in  their  infancy,  have  made 
great  strides  during  the  past  few  years.  Mr.  Thomasson  is  said  to 
have  first  introduced  female  labor  locally  to  any  appreciable  extent* 
This  was  twelve  years  since,  when  he  employed  about  sixteen  or  twenty 
hands.  Now  Messrs.  Daniel  Owen  &  Co.,  the  largest  stationers  and 
printers,  have  about  fifty  girls  in  their  factory^  and  there  are  alto- 
gether some  two  hundred  young  women  engaged  at  the  respective  es- 
tablishments most  of  them  being  daughters  of  mechanics,  and  for 
whom  the  new  trade  has  found  an  opening. 
The  following  are  the  rates  paid : 


Ocon|Mition«. 

Bftte. 

MALEB. 

$7  OS 

Ftnf  fthora - 

7  78 

RulHni 

7  OS 

A<KK^nnt-book  loAkere , ,..»., 

ft  Oi 

FBMALB8. 

Por^womon - 

$3  65  to  4  M 

Book -sewers 

1  04       8  85 

Book-folders 

1  94       3  65 

Book  sewers  and  folders  ^beirinneni)  ...  - 

1  91 

*  The  following  table  also  applies  to  female  labor  in  the  same  trades ; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  factories  act  provides  that  women  com- 
ing under  its  operations  shall  not  work  after  6.30  p.  m.  On  Saturday 
afternoons  they  are  not  permitted  to  work  after  2.30  p.  m.  But  forty- 
eight  times  during  the  year  they  may  work  overtime. 


FEMALE  LABOR. 


Women  are  not  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  to  any  important  ex- 
tent in  this  country.  This  element  of  the  report  will  tie  better  treated 
by  our  able  consular  officers  in  the  metropolis  and  the  great  citiea  of 
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the  TTnited  Kingdom,  where  females  are  largely  engaged  in  varions 
branches  of  manufactures  and  other  vocations. 

'Women  are  very  generally  employed  in  the  principality  in  the  vari- 
<ms  harvests,  in  haymaking,  grain  harvesting,  turf  handling,  in  the 
IHreparalion  of  the  land,  and  in  planting  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other 
groand  crops.  Thus  far  I  have  only  referred  to  those  employed  tem- 
porarily for  the  harvests ;  they  take  a  still  more  general  part  as  farm 
servants  employeil  by  the  year.  Thus  engaged,  they  attend  to  cattle, 
make  butter  and  cheese,  and  do  the  general  work  of  the  household, 
receiviug  salaries  ranging  from  $S5  to  $60  a  year,  with  everything 
foand.  Females  are  also  employed  in  the  rural  districts  as  keepers  of 
hotels  and  taverns ;  as  barmaids,  waitresses,  and  domestic  servants,  as 
assistants  in  shops,  as  milliners  and  dressmakers,  as  teachers  of  music 
and  general  education. 

Here  in  Cardiff,  as  well  as  at  Newport,  Swansea,  and  other  sea 
towns  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  women  are  engaged  in  the  following  avo- 
«atlou8:  Stowing  bark  ex  ship,  unloading  potatoes  ex  ship,  filling 
sacks  with  potatoes  ex  ship,  labor  in  potato  stores,  telegraph  opera- 
tors, waitresses  and  barmaids  (public  houses),  laundresses,  boarding- 
honse  keepers,  h(»tel  keepers,  assistants  in  restaurants,  assistants  in 
coffee  taverns,  &c.,  upholstering  and  bedding  trades,  book-binding 
vork,  printing  and  stationery  (shops),  school  teachers,  tailoring,  music 
teachers,  cashiers  in  stores  or  shops,  cigar-making. 

Regarding  the  number  of  ^omen  thus  employed,  any  figures  I  might 
snpply  would  be  mere  estimate;  the  employment  of  womea  is  not  an 
important  feature  of  the  town  or  district. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  masters  to  engage 
yonng  women  and  children  in  various  employments,  at  a  saving  as  re- 
gards salary  and  other  expenses  in  substitution  of  men  or  regular 
senior  hands.  No  doubt  in  many  directions  much  ill-feeling  and  irrita- 
tion is  caused  by  such  a  practice,  and  a  bitter  strife  has  for  months  been 
^oiug  on  in  Sunderland,  arising  out  of  the  employment  of  apprentices, 
bat  prejudices  are  now  gradually  dying  out.  Many  places  of  trust  are 
now  held  by  women,  and  admirably  filled,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
aUind  made  here  recently  in  favor  of  making  the  post  of  librarian  to  the 
free  library  o])en  to  women  competitors. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  that  the  employment  of  women  may  have  on 
the  wages  of  the  men,  there  is  really  no  extensive  movement  here  to 
substitute  female  for  male  labor  which  would  at  all  warrant  me  in  giv« 
ing  any  opinion  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

As  to  the  state  of  education  among  women  employed  earning  wages, 
that  of  women  following  purely  manual  callings  cannot  be  said  to  be  by 
any  means  high.  Of  course  school-teachers,  cashiers,  drapers,  assist- 
ants, and  others  of  kindred  class  have  to  possess  certain  educational 
qualifications  in  order  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  posts,  but  with 
these  exceptions,  it  may,  in  a  broad  way,  be  safely  inferred  that  female 
education  is  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
including  mental  arithmetic,  where  quick  reckoning  or  keeping  tally  is 
required.  "There  is,*^  says  our  excellent  agent  at  New  port,  "one  bright 
redeeming  feature  to  be  referred  to,  quite  characteristic  of  the  Welsh 
people,  and  that  is  the  love  of  music  which  so  eminently  distinguishes 
the  working  and  lower  classe.*^  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  women 
shine  moat  conspicuously  in  reference  to  this,  and  at  much  sacrifice  in 
many  other  respects.  Music,  the  piano,  harmonicum,  and  American 
organ,  part  and  choral  singing,  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  amL  in 
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abort,  form  the  staple  and  never-failing  soarce  of  pure  an  vitiating  en- 
joyment to  tbe  masses  of  the  people.'' 

Very  few  women  are  employed  in  England  as  compositors.  In  Scot- 
land they  are  more  numerous,  but  the  number  is  a  mere  fraction  com- 
pared with  the  men.  Their  wa^es  on  piece-work  would  probably  be 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  thousand  less  than  the  ordinary  scale,  earuiiig^ 
$4.86  and  upwards.  In  the  country  girls  are  employed  in  the  ware- 
bouse,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  machine-room  as  layers  on  or 
takers-off.  As  book-folders,  a  very  large  number  of  girls  and  youn^ 
women  are  employed  both  in  London  and  the  provinces ;  they  are  gen- 
erally paid  by  piece-work,  their  wages  averaging  from  (2.02  to  $4.86 
per  week. 

The  following  tables  give  the  wages  paid  to  females  in  Cardiff: 

Bate  of  wages  paid  iofemalee  in  ike  etationery  and  hooh-hinding  trades  at  Cardiff,  1884. 


Occupations. 

Wages. 

Ocoupations. 

Waeesw 

Time  tables : 

Dimble  ahoet,  4  fold per  1,000.. 

Double  sheet.  8vo  do.... 

Double  sheet,  i  aheet do.... 

I>ouble  sheet,  1  sheet do 

Haps do  ... 

Sewing  machine per  boar. . 

Hagasiiiea: 

One-half  sheet per  1,000. . 

90  40 
20 
12 
06 
20 
00 

12 
06 
24 
20 
04 
04 
03 
03 

Kuroberlng  checkK,  dec,  2  on .  .per  1,000. . 
Numbering  checks,    &c.,  3  on  and  np- 

wania    perl.OOO.. 

Numbering  account-books,  &c.  .per  100.. 

Giminiiug   per  1.000.. 

Hot  rolling per  her. . 

Folding  note  head ines per  1.000.. 

Ill terleaving  manifold per  ream.. 

Two-holH  «tit<;h»ng per  100.. 

Three-hole  stitching do.... 

Collating  and  slitching magaxines, each. . 
Die  ataniplug: 

PUtu           perl,000.. 

Cameo  and  relief do.... 

Paper per  ream.. 

(0  OS 

Oi 
01 
13 
04 
04 
06 
03 

One-fourth  sheet do  ... 

Rtiicbinff    per  100.. 

04 
OS 

Pasting,  tipping per  1,000.. 

Gathering per  hour. . 

08 

Punching  labels do  ... 

Perforating ^ per  1,000.. 

numbering  tram-car  tickets do. . . . 

20 
M 

TdbU  of  wages  paid  to  household  servants  per  year  in  Cardiff,  Wales, 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$58  32 
58  8? 
88  88 
29  16 
20  16 
20  16 
68  32 
48  60 
48  60 

$87  20 
07  20 
72  90 
48  60 
68  04 
07  20 
07  20 
77  7d 
77  76 

$77  7e 

Conks 

77  76 

Parlor-maida 

56  8» 

Kitchen-maids 

88  88 

General  serrants 

48  00 

Nnrsea " 

68  18 

Ladies*  maids 

77  76 

Chamber-maids 

63  18 

Waitresses 

63  18 

Table  of  wages  phidper  annum  in  stores  and  shops  in  Cardiff,  Wales, 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Apprentices.    No  wages. 

}tegular  assistants 

Beat  hands 

Shop-walker 

Buyer 


$87  20 
243  00 
243  00 
486  00 


$243  00 
36(  SO 
486  00 
63L  80 


$170  10 
303  75 
364  60 
658  90 


NOTB.— Male  and  female  are  boarded  fi-ee,  lanndry-work  excepted. 

Mnch  of  the  work  done  by  women  even  a  qnarter  of  a  centnry  ago 
has  disappeared  from  the  schedule  of  domestic  employment.  Spinning, 
weaving,  brewing,  baking,  making,  and  other  handiwork  formerly  done 
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At  home  have  centralized  in  obedience  to  economic  principles.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  avenues  for  female  ]a1)or  have  been  created  by  the 
tele«rraphf  the  |>enn.y  post,  the  electric  lijrht,  the  telephone,  and  other 
accompaniments  of  a  progressive  age  ;  and  presently  we  shall  probably 
ooDrlade  that  if  women  were  engaged  in  pursuits  akin  and  identical 
to  those  of  men  she  could  better  untlerstand  his  tbonghtsand  troubles, 
and  be  a  better  companion  and  a  help  more  ^^meet  for  him"  than  when 
treated  as  a  being  whose  sole  business  in  life  is  to  get  married. 

AGRICULTURAL  LIFE  AND  WAGES. 

The  possession  of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  implies  a  degree  of 
res])ectability  or  aristocracy  apart  entirely  from  the  mere  value  of  the 
land.  The  great  land-owners  of  the  country  have  for  ages  constitut^'d 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country;  and  recent  purchasers  are  captivated 
by  the  idea  that  in  becoming  landowners  they  become  members  of  the 
old  aristocracy  of  England.  This  artificial  idea,  combined  with  the 
great  wealth  and  limited  area  of  the  country,  have  given  to  the  soil  a 
fancy  price  far  above  its  value  for  agricultural  purposes.  In  addition 
to  this,  and  tending  to  militate  against  the  well  being  of  the  agricult- 
nral  laborer,  is  the  system  of  husbandry  adhered  to  in  this  country. 
It  is  notorious  that  crop  after  crop  for  five  or  six  consecutive  years  haa 
been  destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  heavy  rains,  still  the  British 
farmer  clings  tenaciously  to  the  old  system  of  raising  corn.  It  is  idle  to 
iwint  out  that  he  cannot  successfully  compete  with  America  and  other 
countries  in  this  regard,  and  that,  moreover,  if  he  were  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  stock-raising,  the  advantages  would  be  all  in  his  favor.  He 
adheres  to  the  old  ways,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  agriculture 
16  the  worst  paying  enterprise  in  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  agricultural 
laborer  is  the  worst  paid,  the  most  indifferently  fed,  and  the  most  mis- 
erably boused  men  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  This  class  of  workman 
enjoys  what  is  called  his  house  for  a  nominal  rental,  or  entirely  free  of 
rent,  as  a  part  of  his  compensation.  This  domicile,  in  the  majority  of 
eases,  is  a  miserable  hut  of  one  or  two  rooms,  with  a  smoky  chimney, 
and  constructed  without  a  thought  being  wasted  on  drainage  or  venti- 
lation, or  any  of  the  appurtenances  which  good  sanitary  conditions  re- 
quire. For  this  cabin,  when  not  occupied  rent  free,  the  occupier  pays 
from  24  cents  a  week  npwartls.  Among  agrictiltural  people,  children 
are  very  numerous,  and  they  ^re  brought  up  in  houses  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  pictured,  upon  the  plainest  of  food,  occasionally  scant  in 
its  supply.  Neither  the  toiler  nor  his  family  taste  meat  more  than 
ooce  a  week  on  an  average,  the  diet  of  the  household  upon  other  days 
being  composed  of  potatoes,  rice,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea  and  coffee. 

Laud,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  unremunerative  for  agiicultural 
purposes.  It  has  been  estimated  to  yield  a  profit  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent. 
Some  farmers,  enjoying  si>ecial  advantages  and  privileges,  undoubtedly 
do  better  than  this;  but  there  are  others  who  work  diligently  early  and 
late,  and  find  that  their  labor  has  landed  them  in  actual  loss  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  For  several  years  past,  owing  to  the  succession  of  failures 
in  the  corn  crops,  we  find  that  the  kin<lly  disposed  of  land-owners  have 
been  returning  percentages  of  the  rental  to  their  tenants,  ranging  from  2^ 
to  20  per  cent.  This  is  a  somewhat  humiliating  position  for  the  farmer 
to  be  in.  But  I  point  out  the  fact  not  for  the  puri>ose  of  comment- 
iog  upon  a  dependent  position,  but  to  indicate  that  it  is  imiK)S8ible  for 

the  farmer  to  pay  the  agricultural  laborer  liberal  or  eveu  adequate 

vages,  while  himself  unable  to  make  both  ends  meet.    Twelve  shillings 
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per  week  18  perhaps  a  fair  areraisre  of  a  laborer's  eamin  jifs;  and  with  this 
pittance  he  is  expected  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  and  family,  and  go  to 
ehnrcb  on  Sunday  iu  the  habdimeuts  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  hiynl  and 
grateful  subjects.  I  made  a  hat>hazard  visit  t<)  a  four-roomed  tenement 
some  4  miles  from  Cardiff,  on  the  Monmoutbsliire  side,  and  there  saw 
a  picture  of  deplorable  poverty.  The  man  himself  had,  he  said,  for- 
merly been  a  farmer  on  his  own  account  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
but  he  had  been  reduced  throngh  depression  and  other  causes  to  his 
present  unfortunate  position.  He  looked  pale  and  thin,  very  unlike  the 
John  Bull  of  t.vpical  celebrity,  and  there  was  about  him  an  air  of  dogged 
resig^nation.  In  answer  to  my  queries  he  said  he  was  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  His  employer  was  personally  a  very  nice  man,  and  he  allowed 
him  to  live  rent  free  in  this  old  thatched  cottage.  His  wages,  upon 
which  he  had  to  support  himself,  his  wife,  and  four  young  children, 
were  $3.65  per  week,  and  he  had  to  work  very  hard.  I  asked  him  how 
he  managed  to  keep  and  clothe  his  family  upon  that  sum,  to  which,  by 
way  of  answer,  he  replied  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulder.  His  wife  took 
up  the  point  and  asseverated  emphatically  but  with  sadness  that,  like 
a  great  many  others,  they  did  not  live;  said  she,  they  "lingered.''  They 
often  had  to  exist  for  days  on  dry  bread  or  rice.  As  to  clothes  and 
boots,  they  had  to  "  manage  as  well  as  they  could."  I  afterwards  gath- 
ered that  they  derived  some  assistance  in  this  way  from  their  employer, 
who  was  kind  enough  to  let  them  have  some  of  his  cast-off  garments. 
I  also  suspect  that  other  charitable  agencies  were  called  into  requisition 
by  these  simple,  plodding  folk.  As  to  the  disposition  of  the  weekly 
income,  I  gathered  that  it  was  as  follows: 

Coal  (1  handred-weight) fO.SM) 

Meat  (fretth) 60 

Sii^ar 20 

Butter  (H  pounds) 46 

Cheese 84 

Tea 84 

Eice 24 

Potatoes 24 

Bread 76 

Bacon  „ 88 

Treacle  (for  children) 00 

Coflfee 08 

School  fees 04 

The  children  old  enough  to  go  to  school  were  sent  to  school  irregu- 
larly. Although  clean,  they  were  very  lightly  clad.  Pron  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  the  wife,  I  was  enabled  to  formulate  a  table  show- 
ing the  kind  of  diet  that  was  enjoyed  in  this  home  from  week  to  week: 

Breakfast. — i^unday :  Bacon,  bread,  tea.  Monday:  Bread  and 
butter,  treacle  for  children.  Tuesday :  Bread  and  butter,  tea.  Wei- 
nesday :  Bread,  and  perhaps  remaius  of  bacon.  Thursday  :  Bread  and 
butter,  tea.    Friday  :  Same,  with  coffee.    Saturday :  Same,  with  coffee. 

Dinner. — Sunday :  Meat,  potatoes,  cabbage.  Monday  :  Cold  rneat^ 
bread  aiul  cheese  for  children.  Tuesday:  Boiled  rice.  Wednesday: 
Boiled  potatoes.  Thursday :  Boiled  potatoes.  Friday :  Same,  and 
rice.    Saturday :  Bread  and  butter,  rice. 

Tea. — Sunday:  Bread  and  butter  and  tea.  Monday:  Bread  and 
butter  and  tea.  Tuesday:  Bread  and  butter  and  tea.  Wednesday: 
Bread  and  butter  and  cheese.  Thursday :  Bread  and  butter  and  tea. 
Friday:  Same.    Saturday:  Same. 

Supper. — Bread  and  butter. 
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These  particulars  were  of  a  representative  character,  and  the  bonse- 
wife  said  it  was  really  pitiful  to  see  her  husband  farinii:  so  badly.  He 
bad  very  little  meat,  and  bis  system  bad  become  impoverished.  But, 
she  ad<led,  many  people  had  to  live  even  more  economically  than  they 
did.  The  price  of  provisions,  as  sold  by  the  villa^re  shopkeepers,  were 
higher  sometimes  than  those  charged  by  town  provision  merchants. 

We  are  indebted  to  D.  L.  Lougher,  esq.,  a  gentleman  who  takes  great 
interest  in  agriculture,  and  who  is  also  an  extensive  mill  owner,  for 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  agricultural  classes. 

IF(tifet  paid  to  agriwUmral  Idbortn  aiid  hou9ehold  (countrjf)  Mrrante  in  Gl€imorgtin$kiret 

Vfitk  or  ioitkoiU  board. 


OcoapAttons. 


Ibrlcet  ffodenen  (Cardiff),  women per  week 

Vaxn  nerrants: 

iDd^mr do..... 

Oaidoor do 

Women ..do..... 

Plowmm: 

Untilttor.  withhonae do  — 

ladoor  (alnete).  with  board perannam 

Sbcpberds  and  herdsmen,  ontdoor do 

Kraper*  and  mowera,  with  beer per  day, 

We«>din(;and  bo<>ing,  permanently perw^ek 

Bindenk.  harrntinz    perday 

Xco  with  ibraahiDg  machinea: 

BBydne-drivpra  per  week 

Dmiu  atteodanta , 

▼moen,  milkinic,  with  hoard  in  hoaae per  annum 

Giria  and  children  (f^esh  trma  the  union  aohoola,  dee.) 

GMs  and  cb lldrpn  oat  of  their  t ime per  annn ra 

Bedgeia and ditcbera  perday 


Loweat. 


Hiffheat  ATerageh 


$1  21 

3  19 

8  OS 
1  94 

8  89 

97  20 

194  40 

86 

1  70 
88 

8  07 

4  88 
48  80 

*488  00 

38  8^ 

78 


$148 

840 
6  88 
2  19 

4  13 

145  80 

243  00 

97 

1  94 


880 
5  10 
68  82 


48  80 
85 


$121 

248 
389 
194 

8  89 
121  60 
218  70 


1  82 
48 

882 

4  88 

48  8$ 


88  88 

88 


*And  boaxd  only  for,  say,  three  yeara. 

FACTORIES  AHm  HILLS. 
Wa^es  paid  per  week  offfl^i-fowr  \ow%  iMfactariee  or  mills  in  Cardijfy  1884. 


Ooenpationa. 


Lowest. 

Higbeet 

$8  07 

$7  29 

488 

6  84 

8  76 

930 

8  76 

930 

820 
287 

243 

706 

70S 

]  94 

8  6.'} 

1  94 

3  6.'$ 

121 

121 

170 

2  48 

1  48 

2  19 

5  10 

807 

6  10 

880 

729 

7  78 

7  29 

7  78 

729 

7  78 

7  29 

7  78 

729 

7  78 

AToragHk 


^  SpHIer  &  Co.'8  iloor  and  biaeoit  mlUa  (over  three  hundred  handa 
CBploved) : 

IfUlen  

Lflborera 

MUlvrighto 

Vfttt^ra 

Carpentera 

Woioeo,  aaek  laborera 

SladuBrry  and  ptper  boR : 

Aceovnt-hook  makers 

Women  book-aewers 

Women  foldera 

Women  aewera  and  folders  (beglnnera) 

Bepe  works: 

Spinners  (ronng  women) 

Spinners  (boya) 

Rope-makers  (men) 

Wtre-makera  (mm) 

Coaeb  and  omnibus  liietories  (ICr/S.  Andrews) : 

Wherlwiiichta 

Body-mnkers 

Hmitha 

Faintera 


$8  58 

4  88 
8  76 
8  75 
820 
248 

706 
2  92 

202 

1  21 

2  19 
1  94 

6  59 
807 

729 
7» 
729 
729 

7  29 
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COBPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

Corporation  omployA,  Cardiff  1884. 


Oconpations. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average. 

Soareofirinfr  (lepartment: 

W  he**!  w  riirli  t» 

per  day.. 

do 

do 

.._, Dcr  week.. 

$121 
1  41 
1  21 
488 
646 
81 
650 
666 

9  24 

729 

85 

1  83 

729 

6  32 

97 

1  21 

680  40 
10  88 

6  80 
632 
683 
634 

Slutfiug  ftuiilbs 

SlItllllH 

Rcavt'iiirem ■ 

Sea  vengera' foreman 

Drivi'in 

do 

perday.. 

per  week.. 

do 

do 

Traction  enj^ne  drivers 

Port«bl«  fxijcine  drivers 

Bnrv«»yor'B  department; 

FoTvman 

Re  wermen 

183 

♦'S 

LalMiers 

Der  day .  - 

Mftrtoim 

............ ^do^.i. 

per  week.. 

do 

Der  day.. 

'Wati'r-wiirks  department: 

Inapectors 

Turncocks 

piinipiujc  bands. 

683 

81 

1  09 

649  66 
7  90 

68S 

89 

O  vol  men 

do 

perannnm.. 

per  week.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Police: 

IiiHpect/>rs 

Sergeants  

Cun'*tublcs — 

FimtcbiKS 

S<*c«»nd  class 

Tliird  class 

Fvurlb  class -......- . 

For  the  ordinary  workmen  referred  to  in  this  table  the  day  consists 
of  nine,  and  the  week  fifty-four  hoars.  The  leading  officials  are  the 
town  clerk,  $5,83'J  per  annum,  inclusive  of  clerks;  borough  treasurer, 
$3,402 ;  head  constable,  (2,201,  with  house.  There  are  also  engineers, 
surveyors,  medical  officer  of  health,  inspectors  of  nuisances,  superin- 
ten<lent  of  scavengers,  inspectors  of  works,  rate  collectors,  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  borough  police,  it  may  be  noted  that  ordinary 
constables  number  85;  acres  to  each  constable,  73.  Having  regard  to 
the  population,  as  enumerated  in  1881,  there  is  only  one  policeman  to 
every  818  inhabitants. 

Police  superannuation  fund, — ^Capital  invested  and  in  hnnd,  (53,259.81 ; 
income  for  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1883,  (2,631.87 ;  expendi- 
ture during  the  same  period,  (2,002. *^2. 

BRIGKMAKIN0. 

There  are  several  important  yards,  and  the  manufacture  of  bricks  is 
carried  on  with  considerable  activity,  there  being  a  great  demand  in  the 
immediate  locality. 

Among  the  foremost  establishments  are  those  of  Messrs.  Waring  and 
The  Maindy  Brick  Company.  The  first-named  firm  burned  out  800,000 
bricks  in  M^rch.  The  clay  is  blue  lias,  principally,  and  red  marl,  and 
red  marl  rock  clay.  Fire  bricks  are  not  manufactui*ed  here  to  any  great 
extent,  but  are  furnished  from  Gwmaman.  near  Aberdare,  Llanhissant, 
and  Caerphilly,  places  within  easy  reach  by  rail. 

The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  making  of  bricks  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season.    The  following  is  an  estimate : 


"Winter per  week. 

Bummer* do... 


$4  38to$4  86 
7  29       8  51 


.  *  To  exemplify  this  estimate,  it  ma^  be  meDtioned  that  workio)?  from  6  o'clock  a. 
m.  till  5  p.  nk  perday,  and  being  paid  at  per  1,000,  the  agf^^gate  earnings  of  seyeral 
batches  of  men  were  as  foUows:  Three  men,  |^t8;  four  men,  |38.88;  nine  men,  |729. 
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Occapatiaiis. 

Lowest. 

Higbett. 

Average. 

DTir««rs 

per  week . . 

$5  83 
2  43 
2  89 

$6  07 

3  8d 

4  13 

$6  07 

Condactora 

do  ... 

2  83 

Cottdactors  (can) 

do.... 

8  89 

Conductors,  it  should  be  explained,  are  lads,  youths,  and  yonnj:^  men. 
This  accounts  for  the  seemiuji^  disparity  in  the  wages  of  drivers  and 
conductors.  Conductors  and  drivers  areeiiga^yed  about  fourteen  hours 
per  day.  They  start  ;it  8  o'clock  or  half  past  8  in  the  morninp:,  and  they 
leave  off  at  half  past  10  o'clock  at  night.  The  interval  allowed  far  din- 
ner is  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  remarks  generally  apply  to 
the  tram-car  hands;  also  cars  and  omnibuses  run  constautly;  the  work, 
therefore,  under  the  present  system  is  very  hard.  Competition  is  run- 
ning mad,  and  the  people  are  better  served  than  those  of  any  town  in 
the  Uuited  Kingdom. 

STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

In  the  drapery  trade,  it  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  table,  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages.  This  is  due  to  the  difference 
in  tue  respective  ca])acities  of  the  assistants,  some  being  much  more 
valuable  to  the  employeivs  than  others.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
reference  to  shop-wulkers  and  salesmen,  who  require  very  often  to  be 
men  of  skill,  taste,  and  experience,  but  who  vary  considerably  in  their 
business  ability.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  employes  at 
the  drapery  establishments  receive  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to 
the  salaries  specified.  The  trade  is  apparently  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. 

Among  the  largest  firms  is  that  of  Messrs.  Howell  &  Co.,  drapers,  np- 
holsterersy  &c.,  who  employ  two  hundred  hands. 

Wagea  in  starea,  wholeaaU  or  retaih  to  males  and  females. 


OcoupiiUons. 


Dnpery  trade : 

A MiMteDts  f rattle  and  fern a1<»)* perannnm. 

AwiMtantft  (J"i**<>^ ™aI<> Bnd  female) do... 

Shop-walkem  (male) do... 

Hillinrrs  (headwumao)    do... 

UiUiners do... 

FttrnUiim : 

Salesmen,  cabinet* do. .. 

Packrra  (lads) per  week. 

Packers  do... 

Porieni  (head) do... 

Porters do... 

Dmi>er7  and  famitnre  stablemen* do... 

Potato  storrs,  women  (laborers)  (wholesale) do... 

Ontrern'  amistanU do... 

(scaeral »tores  (men) do... 


Lowest. 


$121  50 

72  90 

804  60 


218  70 

840-20 
2  48 

7  29 

8  51 
8  89 
8  65 
1  82 
6  07 
6  07 


Highest 


$340  20 

\n  20 

850  50 

4K0  <0 

81U  20 

729  00 
2  92 
8  51 
8  51 
4  Ml 

6  07 
2  19 

7  29 
7  78 


Average. 


$291  00 

hi  48 

5K3  20 

4M  00 

243  00 

487  40 
2  43 

7  29 

8  51 
4  88 
4  86 

1  Ka 

6  07 
666 


•And  board 


BOARD  SCHOOLS. 


When  Mr.  Foster's  education  act  came  into  operation  the  profession 
of  teaching  attoined  a  degree  of  importance  and  afiorded  employment  to 
a  greater  Bamber  of  people  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  where  the  minority  of  the  in- 
habitants or  rate  payers  are  in  favor  of  the  school  boaid,  as  against  de- 
nominational schools,  board  schools  have  been  erected  in  the  various 
districts.  Op{>osition  to  the  board  schools  has  generally  emanated  from 
adherents  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Catholic  Charch  or  Charch 
of  Rome. 

Cardiff,  however,  is  a  Nonconformist  borough.  Here  the  board 
schools  are  large,  commodious,  excellent  in  design,  ventilation,  and 
other  appointments,  and  well  attended  by  the  children  of  the  town. 

Quite  a  number  of  denominational  or  voluntary  schools  still  exist  in 
this  community,  but  I  believe,  speaking  generally,  that  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  board  schools  are  superior  to  what  is  paid  by  the  denomi- 
national schools. 

The  following  particulars  bearing  upon  the  question  of  education  will 
be  found  valuable : 


DeBorlptlon. 


Carmw- 
then. 


Brecon. 


Pem- 
broke. 


CardigVL 


Mm- 

moath. 


Popnlationin  1881 

Population  of  niiisictpal  boronfchs  — 
PopiilHlion  ontskle  mouicip«il  borunghs. 

>Iiiiiiber  or  pHrishOB 

Total  mini  bttr  of  b<  tarda 

Total  population  underaobool board  oon> 

tn»l 

IHtto,  under  aohool  attendance  oommit- 


611.433 

183.636 

847, 8U7 

65 

47 

480,240 

72,103 


124,864 
12.549 

112, 815 
47 
82 

05.924 

28,940 


67.746 
6. 247 

51,409 
10 
SZ 

87,583 

20,168 


01.826 

75, 804 

66,520 

56 

81 

54,646 

87,178 


70.270 

1«.  757 

50,013 

65 

83 

55,646 

37,178 


211.267 

41.424 

160, 86S 

50 


l«^46« 

45.818 


The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  wages  and  other  particulars  at 
board  schools : 


Occopations. 


Wagee. 


Heailmaaters,  $777  per  anDUin,  and  two*flfth8  of  Ooremment  grant,  eqnal  to 

about....        peranunm.. 

AsdiHtHnt manters,  certificated do..., 

Sx-pupil  teacher  asttlatants do ... . 

Pnpll  teachers per  week.. 

HeadmlntreMes,  $340.20  per  annum,  and  two-fiftha  of  Goremment  grant,  per 

anttura 

AH.ttKt^int  mintreaiies.  oertifloated peraunnm.. 

£z-pupll  teacher  aaabtanta do 

Pupil  teachers par  week., 

School  attendance : 

Detuu'tiu<Mit  superintendent per  annum., 

Ottiuers  (male)    do  .. 

Otlicvrs  (i'eraole) do 


KNM  80  to  ft  020  00 

201  60 

340  20 

243  00 

2»1  GO 

1  40 

1  70 

2  10 

2  S» 

53(  00 

558  00 

218  70 

243  60 

104  40 

21H  70 

1  21 

1  40 

1  94 

24S 

631  flO 

388  80 

437  40 

104  40 

243  60 

The  female  attendance  officers  have  been  tried  as  an  experiniont. 
They  have  not  answered  the  expectation  of  the  board,  and  they  are 
on  the  i>oint  of  ceasing  their  operations.  Male  ofhcers  will  only  act  iu 
luture. 
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ArUcles. 


Pkw  Imimis  ; 

Whcnt  floor  (gnpertliM)*,  per 

barrel.  IM  pounds 

Onlioary  houMthold  flour,  per 

barrel   .. 

Oidioary  boasebold  ilonr  or 
''plain    tye,"  per  sack, 280 

poojida 

Obi  whfatpn  meal,  per  laok, 

nopofiodji 

Fine  poll]udM§ p^rton.. 

^  beaieo  bran do.... 

BmC,  Ajuerir-as : 

I'tiah    roasting   pfeoea,   per 

paiond    

Sevp  pieoea per  poand. . 

Biiinpatralu do 

Conii^ do 

Btef.  Eo&liah: 

>'teii*h    roAsUag  pleeea,   per 

po«ind 

Soap  pieoea perponnd.. 

kainp  t^UsBkB do . . . 

Citmrd     do... 

Sew  Zealand  mutton: 

B<v do 

Jo&'ta do — 

Tttl: 

Fon-qnarter«  (Englisb),  per 

ponad 

L*^ perpoond.. 

Chopa do.... 

hirk: 

Koian peraoore.. 

Small perponnd.. 

Cornell  i.r  aalted do — 

Paecoi,  Amrric^jin do  ... 

Baeim,  Knt'liftb ..do.... 

HaaiA.  smoked  Wiltahira.  dry, 

per  pound 

Sbnvldera,      Anierlcan,    per 

pound 

Visage perponnd  . 

Liid do 

Coiildi do... 

Batter do  ... 

Xew do  .. 

Frtab do.... 

Ckeeae do  .. 

IW do    - 

JiUli per  gallon 

^9t» per  dozen.. 

tw  {gaud  bJaek  and  mixed),  per 

^^•id 

vi&«   perponnd.. 

kin,  freen  ..  m do 

kMai«d do.... 


Price. 


♦7W 

eo7 

fl  05 

1 

J7  20 

680 

$27  05  to  20  16  II 

24  8U 

20  73 

16 

10 

12 

20 

16 

20 

14 

16 

24 

18 

16 

14 

18 

18 

20 

24 

2  70 

14 

16 

e 

14 

12 

17 

17 

18 

10 

12 

12 

16 

12 

16 

4 

12 

16 

24 

82 

M 

40 

12 

18 

8 

4  ! 

24 : 

18 

21 

28 

73 

18 

80 

48 

97 

19 

28 

Articlea. 


Sngar: 

Good  brown per  ponnd.. 

Teliow do 

Di'nierara do.... 

White    do... 

Potiifo«>a: 

Brat  Jeiaej  bines,   per  112 

pouudH  

8o«>t<h  ProieeUula,  per  112 

pouiida 

IfoIaMM*!!: 

Hfvr  Oi leans per  gallon. . 

Sirup do.... 

Sosp: 

Common perponnd.. 

Beat do.... 

Starch  

Coal,  n^ tail perton... 

Oil,  petrnli'um per  gallun . . 

lJom<*Hlic  dry-goods : 
Shilling- 
All  wofil per  yard.. 

Plnnnel do  . . 

Cott«»n  ..  do — 

Calico  (standard  qahliiy), 

p«?r  yurtl 
fileacheii  (aiandard  quel* 

ity).  per  yard 

Sbectlug— 

Brown  (ntandsrdqaality), 

pi*r  \  aid 

riMi4be«i  (standard  qnal* 
ity).  p«'r  yani 
Cott'»u  flrtauf  1  (good  qnality), 

p«*r.\ard 

TlckinK: 

Siiigl«*  linen  (good  qnalit3')f 

Itrryanl 

Doublti  linen  (good  quality), 

pel  yanl 

HateiiiiU  union: 

Three-fourthrt  width,  and  up* 

WMnli*,  iieryatd 

Twerd.  hH  w««»1  . .  .per  yard. . 

AVorMt«-d,  hlui-lc  and  colored.. . 

WurkinKinairM  Huit— 

Cotton  curds 

T««**ds 

Boots,  roen'a  heavy 

Kent : 

8ix-ro«*m  honse — per  week. 

Aptirtmi-nt,  tworouma.do 

Buanl  and  liNlgiug: 

Men     .  do. . . . 

Women do 


Prioe. 


6 

86 

1  0» 

$0  24  to  28 
82 

7 
8  28 

4 

7 

» 

840 

24 

25 

"4 

9^ 

6 

» 

6 

la 

IH 

21| 

2H 

86> 

IH 

10 

m 

874 

48 

1  64 

86. 

85 
15  55 

from!  07 

from  7  2» 

1  43  to  2  06 

248 

1  0» 

3  65 
2  7» 

*tf4d«  from  a  niztnre  of  English,  American,  Indian,  and  Russian  wheat 

1  Millet 'a  price. 

tRelailere  price. 

lOatsidcs  of  wheat  for  pigs,  horses,  Slo. 

Many  of  the  youn^  women  era]>loyed  in  the  town  resort  to  the  coffee 
taveni  for  their  miclilay  meal.  The  price  of  provisions  in  Cardiff  is 
generally  considered  low. 

Tbis  is  dne  largely  to  the  importation  of  American  meat,  which  is 
tow  in  great  reqnest,  and  also,  more  latterly  of  New  Zealand  mutton^ 
^Btdown  from  London,  where  the  respective  cargoes  of  frozen  meat 
*iTive  in  from  the  antipodes.  The  proprietor  of  one  American  meat 
Bttrket  IS  Mr.  George  Hopkins,  whose  enterprise  is  well  known.  New 
Zealand  mottOD,  it  may  be  added,  finds  a  good  market. 
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HOW  A  CARDIFF  STONE-21ASON  LIVES. 

A  Cardiff  stoue-mason,  earuing  what  is  locally  considered  to  be  a 
good  wage,  said : 

I  am  now  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  I  have  a  wife  and  foar  children  to  inaintaiiL. 
Whnn  I  am  in  full  work  I  can  euru  i-i.Oi.  In  my  estimation  provisions  are  cheaper 
than  they  wern  a  few  years  since,  owin^,  no  donUt,  to  the  American  meat  trade  and 
tlie  active  competition  between  bntcliei-s  and  provision  merchants.  Rent  has,  how- 
ever, inereaned.  I  live  in  Cairns  street,  a  fairly  respectable  locality  for  workingmen, 
and  I  pay  ^1.58  a  week  (inchisive  of  rates).  I  could,  perhaps,  get  a  honse  a  little 
cheaper,'biir  I  might  have  to  ko  for  it  in  the  **Hlnnis,"  where  my  children  would  have 
to  herd  together  in  very  huuiII  ro«tnis.  As  it  is,  the  house  I  live  in  has  six  rooms,  o£ 
moderate  size,  nil  of  which  I  retpiire.  The  garden  is  small  and  a4lJoins  a  railway.  Icon- 
siller  that,  as  things  go,  I  live  pretty  well.  My  wife  dt»es  her  best  for  us.  If  she  was 
not  very  careful  with  the  mcmey  we  should  be  unable  to  live  properly.  We  are  bonnd 
to  study  ecoiu)my,  especially  as  I  am  liable  to  be  out  of  work  for  some  weeks  iu  the 
year  inconsequence  of  bail  weather,  dec.  I  am  really  unable  to  save  anyrhing  worth. 
mentioning,  aud  my  chief  hope  is  that  my  children  will  by  and  by  l»eable  to  get  work 
and  help  t.lioir  mother  with  their  earnings.  Tlimi  we  may  be  able  to  malLe  a  little 
more  headway.     My  earnings  are  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner : 


ArUcles. 


Clothing,  boots  anil  shoes,  self,  wife,  and 
<-hil«iren.  awng** 

Cbib  aud  bcufflt  HociHy 

MtNit,  pieces  fur  ruastiut;  and  soap 

Bivail 

Milk,  one-hair  pint  per  day,  Id 

Qr<H:4*rie-H:  Thm,  ouH-liairi>oinul. !«.,  orrof- 
fiiH.  M.f  biitlor.  one  half  p4)uu<l.  U.  'Ad.; 
2  pounds  bnoon.  7d.;  starch,  Ut.;  rice, 
2(2.;  soap,  2 pounds,  2|d.;  Moda,  Id.;  oan> 
dies 

Rent 


Price.. 


$0  73 

48 

1  »2 

8:» 

14 

1  2i\ 

1  M 

Articles. 


Schonlioc  for  two  at  church  school 

J>ini  for  children 

Tdliacco.  2  ounces 

Fiivwood.  2d.;  matohea.  Id.;  coal,  l|cwt., 

9d 

Furniture   on  hire  system:  Table,  few 

chairs,  bedstead,  &jo 

('lieej»o 
Pocket-money 


Price. 


$0  08 
19 
IS 


24 

19 
IS 

7  96 


In  the  it>em  of  meat  there  is  sometimes  a  rednction  on  acconnt  of  incidental  ex- 
penses, which  are  not  included  iu  this  statement.  Frequently  I  have  cold  meat.  Now 
and  then  I  nmke  bread  and  cheese  (or  butter)  do  instead  of  meat.  My  meals  ara 
generally  very  plain.  I  know  other  men  in  my  own  trade  who  are  in  a  much  worse 
ptiMitiimthan  myself.  Many  are  iu  debt.  Laborers  do  not  really  earn  enough  to 
Keep  their  wives  and  families.  They  usually  live  in  lodgings  and  never  dream  of 
beiug  al>le  to  keep  house.  Mauy  of  the  less  thrifty  workinguien  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  times  of  tra«le  de]ireHsion  when  the  charitable  started  sfinp  kitchens.  I 
have  m.vself  had  occasion  to  fetch  some  of  the  soup.  I  may  also  tell  you  that  some 
men  are  assisted  by  their  wives  to  a  suiall  extent.  That  is,  one  or  two  lodgers  are 
takeu,  or  a  family's  wa'«hing  seen  to.  In  this  way  a  subsistence  is  eked  our.  I  am 
proud  of  my  wife.  She  makes  a  little  go  a  long  way.  Not  far  from  ns  I  could  |ioiut 
out  homes  where  the  women  are  dirty  from  morning  till  night,  and  are  nearly  always 
on  rheir  doorsteps,  while  the  children  are  often  running  about  without  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. The  excuse  offered  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly  is  "  they 
are  not  tit  to  go.''  Some  people  are  determined  to  save,  and  in  order  to  put  by  a  few 
flhillings  they  positively  stint  themselves  of  ordinary  food. 

HOW  A  CARDIFF  DOCK-LADORVR  LIVES. 


A  fairly  intelligent  looking  dock- laborer  working  at  Canliff,  said  he  received  $4.38 

Eer  week.  His  house  rent  was  $1.21,  aud  he  ha<l  to  walk  some  distance  to  his  work. 
[is  family  were  scarcely  able  to  live  on  the  balauce  of  $:).16,  aud  neither  his  wife 
nor  little  ones  were  properly  cIcTthed.  On  the  Saturday  night  after  his  '*  missus'*  had 
bough'  a  bit  of  meat  for  the  Sunday  dinner  and  the  groceries  for  the  week  there  was 
enough  left  to  buy  a  lew  loaves  of  bread  ami  one  or  two  bloaters.  It  was  only  on 
the  tirst  day  of  the  week,  as  a  rule,  that  he  tasted  fresh  meat.  Oftentimes  his  dinner 
was  eomposetl  of  rice,  or  it  might  be  a  herring.  He  had  nothing  to  look  forward  lo. 
His  home  was  udserable,  aud  he  did  not  know  what  people  lived  for.  A  fellow- work- 
man who  earned  similar  wages,  but  who  had  five  children,  regularly  had  a  pint  and 
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a  half  of  beer  per  day,  but  the  speaker  did  not  know,  from  bis  own  experience,  bow 
he  '* managed  it."  He  bad  biinself  to  ''go  baugry''  very  often,  and  did  not  dare  to 
spend  his  money  in  drink  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

Q.  What  are  you  T — A.  I  am  a  coal  trimmer  andhave  been  so  employed  since  I  was 
ten  years  of  age.    I  am  now  sixty,  but  am  still  strong  and  healthy. 

Q.  What  family  have  yon  f — ^A.  I  have  had  a  family  of  thirt'««en  children,  only  four 
of  whom  are  now  alive;  their  ages  are  thirty,  twenty -eight,  twenty-six,  and  nineteen, 
ie»{$ectively,  the  eldest  and  two  youngest  being  daughters  and  the  other  a  son. 

Q.  What  waees  have  yon  f — A.  Some  weeks  we  are  idle,  when  we  don't  earn  M,; 
some  weeks  only  partial  work,  when  we  don't  earn  b$.;  at  other  times,  full  work,  we 
get  perhaps  £2,  but  on  the  average  I  do  not  reckon  upon  more  than  about  25«.  per 
week.  1  am  engaged  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  and  have  considerable  responsibility 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  My  work  is  very  precarious  and  requires  me  to  be  out 
at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers.  Sometimes,  when  loading  steamers  which  require 
ypry  quick  dispatch,  I  have  been  up  continuously  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hoars.  As  regards  meal  times,  I  have  to  take  my  food  Just  whenever  I  can  snatch  a 
moathfnl ;  we  have  no  stated  hours  or  regnlar  times. 

Q.  Have  yon  been  always  able  to  support  your  wife  and  family  upon  your  earn- 
ings f — A.  Compulsion  has  been  no  choice.  The  nine  children  I  have  lost  did  not 
anrvive  beyond  infancy,  so  that,  practically,  my  family  may  be  considered  as  having 
conMsted  only  of  the  four  above  named.  I  managed  to  give  them  some  schooling. 
They  could  all  read  and  write,  and,  in  fact,  passed  the  then  fifth  standard. 

Q.  Did  your  children,  between  the  ages  of,  say,  sixteen  t<u  twenty-one,  ever  con- 
tribute towards  the  income? — A.  Noj  for  so  soon  as  they  went  out  to  work  they  began 
to  shift  for  themselves  and  get  married.  My  «'arnings  have  all  been  absorbed  in  liv- 
ing; and  I  have  never  been  able  to  save  as  much  as  a  £10  note;  that  is  to  say,  if  I 
ever  at  any  time  succeeded  in  putting  awa}'  so  much,  a  time  of  depression  was  sure  to 
come  to  swallow  it  up. 

Q.  What  would  yon  do  if  yon  shonld  suddenly  fall  ill  or  become  permanently  in- 
capacitated?— A.  I  should  simply  have  to  go  to  the  work-house,  if  my  children  or 
friends  did  not  help  me;  but  the  latter  is  a  poor  chance. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  steady  man! — A.  I  am  a  perfectly  steady  man.  Have  been  a  total 
abstainer  for  the  laMt.'tift«'en  years.  I  am  a  member  of  a  Christian  church.  My  wife 
is  like  m.VHelf,  an  indnstrions,  economical,  striving,  thouj^htful  woman. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  never  in  the  whole  course  of  your  career  turned  your  attention 
to  emigrating,  say,  to  America  or  the  colonies?— A.  I  wihh  I  hud  done  so  when  I  was 
twenty ;  I  should  have  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge  instead  of  being  little  bet- 
ter than  a  slave.  It  is  true,  I  have  had  a  stray  thought  about  it,  but  could  never 
make  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  old  country.  1  have  an  aunt  in  Uiica,  who  emigrated 
forty-one  years  ago.  She  and  her  husband  went  out.  from  here — he  was  a  carpeuter — 
in  Tery  poor  cireumstaures,  and  he  is  now  employing  over  1,400  men,  and  they  are  in 
a  most  pnmperous  position.  Many  a  time  they  have  written,  urging  me  to  come,  but, 
as  I  say,  I  never  could  uiuster  up  sufficient  will  to  do  so,  though  I  now  see  it  would 
have  been  greatly  to  my  advantage. 

Q.  Now,  is  your  employment  dangerous? — A.  Yes;  in  some  instances,  very  much 
■o.  1  will  explain ;  some  of  the  coal  shipped  here  is  liery  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
to  work  in  rhe  hold  of  the  vessel  with  safety  lamps,  just  as  though  we  were  down  in 
the  mine.  We  now  and  then,  through  some  accident  or  net^ligence  of  a  workman, 
have  dreadful  explosions,  resultiug  in  loss  of  life  aud  destrnctioM  to  the  ship,  the  lat- 
ter suffering  most  severely.  The  last  case  was  that  of  the  French  ship  Harold,  which 
happened  a  few  months  ago,  no  one  was  killed  ontright,  but  several  of  the  crew  were 
frightfully  injnred  aud  damage  was  done  to  the  vessel  her^elf,  which  took  many 
months  to  repair  here.  No  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  workmen  in  case  of 
accident  or  death  resultiug  therefrom.  In  our  employment  the  masters  don't  know 
the  men  at  all.  I  have  ^een  men  injured  and  killed,  over  a  score  in  my  time,  leaving 
wives  and  tami'ies  of  six  and  seven  children  behind  them,  and  not  one  penny  outside 
of  the  few  shillings  wbieh  their  fellow- workmen  have  subscribed  was  ever  given  by 
the  employers.  I  myself  have  had  both  my  arms  broken,  each  in  two  places.  I  have 
had  all  the  toes  of  one  foot  knocked  off  with  a  piece  of  falliuif  coal.  On  one  occasion 
I  was  laid  up  twenty-six  weeks  with  both  my  arms  in  a  sling,  ami  on  the  other  i  wenty- 
one  weeks  with  my  leg  on  a  crutch,  and  never  received  an\  thing  all  that  time.  I 
mast  say,  though,*  that  my  mates  very  often  came  in  with  a  few  pence,  because  they 
had  no  more.  This  was  the  expression  of  that  wonderful  t«ympathy  which  the  poor 
have  for  the  poor. 

Q.  H.-ive  yon  ever  been  a  member  of  a  club  f — A.  Yes;  [  paid  up  for  twenty-one 
years  in  the  Odd-Fellows  till  some  dispute  arohe  which  occasioned  me  to  leave,  and, 
singular  lo  say,  almost  immediately  afterwards  I  met.  with  my  accidents  when,  if  I 
had  still  remained  a  member  I  would  have  been  entitled  to  lo<r.  6d.  weekly. 
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HOW  A  CARDIFF  STEVEDORE  LIVES. 

I  am  a  stevedore  and  have  been  so  employed  since  I  was  ten  years  old ;  I  am  now 
forty-six.  I  have  four  sons  brought  up  to  the  same  trade.  My  wife  never  did  any- 
thing only  look  after  the  house  and  the  children  ;  that  is  to  say,  she  never  followe^d 
any  separate  work  herself.  When  times  have  been  good  and  I  have  had  ae  many  as 
two  and  three  ships  all  loading  at  the  same  time  I  have  been  able  to  earn  as  muck 
as  $14.58  weekly.  Frequently,  however,  I  have  been  (and  am  now)  idle  for  a«  long 
as  a  month  together,  during  which  time  I  cannot,  of  course,  turn  my  hand  to  anything 
else,  and  the  apparently  good  wages  of  one  week  are  more  than  count«r-balanced  by 
my  having  to  stay  without  work  for  another  three  weeks  or  a  month.  This  would 
therefore,  give  me  only  about  an  average  of  $4.86  per  wc^k.  Under  such  circnin- 
stances  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  my  children  what  can  be  called  a  good,  or  even 
a  fair,  education.  They  went  to  school  for  a  time  but  as  soon  as  they  were  able 
they  ha<l  to  help  me  in  the  work  generally.  They  can  read  and  write,  but  not  very 
well.  Formerly  I  was  able  to  get  employment  now  and  again  in  discharging  iron- 
ore,  pitwood,  &.C.,  when  the  rail  trade  would  be  a  little  slack,  but  things  have 
changed  of  late  and  the  dock  companies  and  large  merchants  have  their  own  men 
and  do  not  engage  outside  labor.  About  ten  years  ago,  I  suppose,  I  had  for  a  couple 
of  years  something  like  $729  per  annum  coming  in,  times  were  so  good  and  trade  brisk. 
I  was  then  able  to  save.  In  fact  all  I  saved  I  did  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  but  the 
amount  then  put  by  has  been  drawn  upon  when  work  was  scarce.  In  a  word,  the 
employment  of  a  stevedore  is  very  precarious.  When  my  sons  became  able  to  earn 
something  I  consider  my  income  in  fairly  average  times  was  about  $486  per  annum. 
The  nse  made  of  this  income  may  be  reckoned  as  follows : 


How  expended. 


Per  an- 


Hoaserent* 

Clothing 

Sobooling,  average  3d.  per  ohild  per  week . 

Food,  fuel,  &c 

Doctor 

Sondries,  renewals,  Aimltare,  &o 


$63  1» 
63  46 
12  03 

816  00 
14  68 
26  2ft 


486  OO 


*Kitcben,  parlor,  three  bedrooms,  with  back  garden,  60  by  16  feet,  raising  lettaoe,  cabbage,  and  other 
kitoben  vegetables. 

Of  course  the  balance  of  earnings  over  this  was,  generally  speaking,  put  by.  The 
big  item  you  see  is  in  the  cost  of  living.  Butcher'smeatis  very  dear,  beef,  mutton,  Ac^ 
being  about  lOd.  to  la.  per  pound.  Bacon,  fresh  butter,  fresh  fish,  and  other  articles 
of  food,  which  may  be  called  the  necessaries  of  life,  bread  except4'd,  being  proportion- 
ately expensive.  As  regards  our  daily  meals,  I  may  say  that  for  breakfast  we  nsn- 
ally'have  bread  and  butter  and  cheese,  with  tea  or  colTee ;  for  dinner  some  sort  or 
meat  or  bacon,  or  dried  italted  fish  (boiled)  with  one  vegetable,  viz,  potatoes  ;  tor  tea 
(or  evening  meal)  tea,  bread  and  butter,  with,  perhaps,  a  bloater.  We  take  no  sup- 
per except,  perchance,  on  a  Sunday. 

You  ask  me  to  ^ive  you  some  particulars  of  my  employment.  Well,  take  the  case 
of  a  steamer  coming  here  to  load  rails  for  New  York.  A  stevedore  is  engaged  by  the 
captain,  and  the  rates  now  generally  ruling  are  18.225  cents  per  ton  for  stowing.  The 
rails  are  run  or  ^'Jacked"  along  the  quay  on  short  iron  rollers  fixed  in  moveable 
stands  from  the  stacks  or  piles  of  raiU  lying  on  the  dock  side.  This  "jacking''  is 
done  by  the  merchant  or  shipper,  and  each  bar  is  run  right  up  to  the  ship's  rail,  or 
port,  as  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels,  at  which  point  the  st.evedore  receives  them, 
and  then  hands  them  in  the  hold  and  stows  them.  A  custom,  however,  exists  here  as 
follows :  The  merchant  or  shipper  always  sends  one  of  his  own  men — termed  the  mer- 
chant's stevedore — on  board  the  vessel,  who  is  supposed  to  represent  the  merchant  in 
seeing,  as  far  as  the  merchant  is  concerned,  that  tne  stowage  is  done  without  injury 
to  the  goods ;  that  is,  that  the  rails  are  not,  through  any  negligence  of  the  ship's 
stevedore,  bent  or  otherwise  improperly  handled.  And  in  order  that  this  task  of 
f^eneral  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  merchant's  stevedore  be  performed  efficiently,  it 
18  necessary  that  he  himself  should  help  in  the  work,  and,  as  a  niattt^r  of  fact,  he  does 
so,  working  in  the  hold  with  other  men.  For  the  services  thus  rendered  the  ship's 
stevedore  has  to  pay  the  merchant  3<I.  per  ton  out  of  the  8d,  or  9d.,  thus  leaving  a  net 
price  of  5d.  or  6a.  per  ton  (say  10  to  12^  cents).  ThiM  is  then  divided  between  the 
gang,  which  coosists  of,  nsually,  six  to  seven  men.  The  master  stevedore,  like  my- 
self, if  he  has  only  one  vessel  loading,  helps  along  with  the  rest  of  the  men  ;  if,  how- 
ever, he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hsve  several  ships  on  hand  all  at  the  same  time. 
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he  divides  his  attention  accordingly,  and  exercises  a  general  superint-endence  over  the 
'irhole,  and  of,  course,  ^h«Mi  pay-day  comes  round,  or  the  job  is  finished,  he  takes  his 
share  from  each  of  the  vessels,  and  it  Is  only  in  this  manner  and  under  the  conditidns 
described  that  bis  position  is  made  more  profitable  than  that  of  the  otlier  meniberM  of 
his  gang.  A  masti^r  stevedore  is  essential  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  tho  work,  as 
res|>on»ibility  is  then  centered  oU  one  individual,  who  charges  hinis*'lf  with  the  effi- 
cient stowage  of  the  cargo  from  first  to  hist,  even  to  the  superintendence  of  the  car- 
I>enters,  who,  at  the  finish,  fasten  down  the  cargo  in  the  hold. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  wht^ther  the  employment  is  attended  with  danger.  Well, 
tbt^re  is  certainly  some  amount  of  danger,  particularly  when  we  are  hurrying  in  the 
dispatch  nowadays  required  for  steamers,  bnt  with  ordinary  intelli|;eut  precaution 
no  accident  need  ever  happen.  It  does  sometimes  occur  through  misunderstanding 
orders  or  tho  signals  passed  by  shouting  between  those  below  and  those  above  that 
a  rail  8lips.from  the  chain  as  it  is  Just  going  down  the  hatchway,  and  this  would  give 
»  fatal  blow  to  any  one  chancing  to  be  underneath.  Bnt  as  a'^rnle  the  men  who  are 
in  the  hold  have  a  habit  of  watchiug  the  movements  of  the  gear  aloft,  at  the  same 
time  covering  themselves  under  the  shelter  of  the  coamings  of  the  hatchways,  so  as 
not  to  be  exposed  to  the  risk  indicated. 

In  1872  a  society  or  club  was  formed  here,  called  the  "Stevedores*  Society."  It  lasted 
lor  about  two  years,  when  it  broke  up,  because  work  got  slack  and  the  men  were 
very  jealoas  one  of  another.  The  subscriptions  to  this  society  were  as  follows :  each 
man  engaged  in  the  stowing  of  a  sailing  ship  np  to  1,500  tons  car^o  paid  is,;  over 
1,500,  2s.  i)^.;  and  steamers,  irrespective  of  tonnage,  1«.  In  case  of  sickness  each  sub- 
scriber was  allowed  128,  per  week,  and  in  case  of  death  the  funeral  expenses  only,  what- 
ever they  might  amount  to.  During  the  existence  of  the  society  there  were  three 
deaths.  In  the  t  wo  years  the  society's  funds  amounted  to  about  £60 ;  and  then,  when 
they  eonld  not  agree,  the  niembers,  who  numbered  abonl  fifty,  divided  the  money  be* 
tween  them  and  the  society  was  dissolved.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  such  organ- 
ization, nor  is  there  likely  to  be,  as  the  mutual  Jealousy  of  the  stevedores  and  the 
men  would  render  such  quite  impossible. 

In  the  particulars  given  in  reference  to  my  expenditure  and  income  I  included  the 
earnings  of  my  family.  I  never  kept  any  regular  account  of  my  income  or  expendi- 
tore  np  to  within  the  last  couple  of  years;  the  youngest  son,  then  aged  about  sixteen, 
went  to  school  and  carried  dinner  to  his  other  three  brothers,  then  aged  respectively 
eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-three,  who,  when  in  work,  each  earned  an  average  of 
60.  per  day.  All  at  the  same  employment  as  myself.  Of  course,  earlier  in  life  the 
whole  of  the  family  was  dependent  upon  my  earnings^  In  187H  the  price  was  more 
generally  98.  and  lOd,  per  ton  for  stowing  rails,  i.  0.,  when  the  American  trade  gi-ew 
brisk,  prices  became  better;  but  the  rates  now  are  lower,  and  7}d.  is  the  highest,  in 
many  iustanccss,  obtainable. 

Trade,  however,  in  my  line  has  srown  so  bad  that  I  have  determined  to  emigrate. 
In  addition  to  the  slackness  of  trade  there  is  too  much  competition,  too  mauy  people. 
so  to  speak,  all  running  after  the  same  job,  and  things  are  not  like  what  they  used 
to  be.  Formerly  all  captains  had  the  appointment  of  their  stevedores  in  their  own 
hands,  but  now  this  is  generally  left  to  the  managing  owner  or  the  ship's  agents  or 
brokers  at  port  of  loading,  and  it  is  only  as  a  rule  a  few  foreign  or  colonial  captain's 
who  are  free  to  choose  their  own  stevedore  on  the  spot. 

Considerable  inducements  are  held  out  to  me  to  emigrate.  I  have  a  sister  in 
Jamestown,  Clond  County,  Kansas,  who  writes  to  me  how  well  she  has  got  on  in  the 
six  years  she  has  been  out  there.  She  has  31  head  of  cattle,  4  horses,  60  hogs,  lots  of 
poultry,  and  HO  acres  in  com  land.  I  shall  leave  my  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  is 
eighteen,  and  all  able  to  do  for  themselves,  till  1  see  how  it  is  in  America.  After  pay- 
ing pansage  and  emigrant-train  fare  for  self  and  wife,  I  shall  have  about  £60  left  on 
arrival  in  my  new  home.  To  begin  with  I  intend  to  go  into  the  farming ;  I  am  in 
good  health,  strong,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  have  every  expectation  of  getting  on. 

PAST  AND  PRBSENT  WAGB-BATSS. 

In  only  one  instance,  bat  nevertheless  an  important  one  for  this  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  tin-plate  trade,  which  dnly  appears  in  the  tables  an- 
nexed, have  I  been  able  to  obtain  anything  like  reliable  figures  as  to 
rates  of  wages  six  years  ago.  I  think,  however,  it  can  safely  be  said 
that  since  that  time,  where  prices  have  not  remained  stationary,  the 
general  tendency  has  been  upwards,  and  although  at  the  present  mo- 
ment considerable  depression  exists  in  many  large  industries,  such  as  the 
Don  and  iron  ship-building,  cotton,  and  manufacturing  trades,  the  rates 
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of  wages  paid  to  artisans  in  nearly  every  class  are  slightly  better  than 
they  were  in  1878. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  EMIGRATION. 

It  is  very  generally  conceded  that  wages  are  higher  in  America  than 
in  this  country.  But  it  is  contended  on  the  other  hand  that  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  much  greater  there  than  here  that  the  advantage  to  the  em- 
igrant is  more  seeming  than  real.  Arguments  based  upon  these  as- 
sumptions are  in  daily  use  by  the  press  and  upon  the  platforms  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  the  way  it  is  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  greater  in  America  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  remark- 
able. The  price  of  kid  gloves,  of  champagne,  of  Lincoln  and  Bennett 
hats,  of  west  of  England  goods,  of  the  luxuries  and  not  the  necessaries 
of  life,  are  given  in  illustration  of  the  proposition.  It  is  true  that^ 
owing  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  luxuries  enumerated,  their  cost  is 
greater  in  America  than  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced.  But 
by  the  cost  of  living  is  meant  the  price  of  those  commodities  which  con- 
stitute in  ecouomic  parlance  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  these  articles 
are  exported  in  thousands  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old.  Beef,  pork, 
butter,  cheese,  lard,  flour,  fruit,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  canned  gooiis  in 
great  variety  are  exported  from  the  New  World  to  feed  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Old.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  argue  that  wheat  exported 
from  Minnesota  to  Manchester  must  coat  more  at  Manchester  than  at 
Minnesota;  that  cattle  exported  from  Texas  to  Liverpool  must  cost 
more  at  Liverpool  than  at  Texas;  and  the  argument  applies  to  every 
article  of  exportation  enumerated.  I  therefore  contend  that  the  cost  of 
living  within  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  is  less  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Great  Britain.  In  further  corroboration  of  this  position  I  here 
insert  a  table  showing  the  cost  at  retail  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Car- 
diff and  in  Chicago. 

Cost  at  retail  of  the  neceesaries  of  Hfe  in  Cardiff  and  Chicago. 


Artiolea. 


Car- 


Chicago. 


Articles. 


Car- 
diif. 


Chicago. 


Flour per  pound.. 

Beef: 

For  roasting do.... 

For  soap do — 

Veal: 

Hind-quarter do — 

Cutlet do.... 

Mutton,  hind-quaner . .  do 

Pork: 

Fresh do 

Baoon do — 

Shoulder do 


|0  03i 

80 
U 

20 
24 


$0  024' 

10  I 
05  J 

10 
124 
07  1 


$004to       06 
07  12 

04  10 


Lard per  pound. 

Butter do... 

Cheese do... 

Rice do... 

Beans per  quart. 

Milk do... 

Tea  .* per  pound . 

Coffee do . . . 

Sugar «...do... 

Soap do... 

Starch do... 

Coal per  ton. 


16 
24 
16 
08 
08 
07 
50 
22 
05 
08 
07 
288 


108 
|0  16to         48 
05  16 

05  10 

05  09 
04  09 
25  76 
15  40 
07  11 
03  09 

06  10 
8  26 


Cardiff  is  a  growing,  thriving,  prosperous  town.  Its  position  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  places  it  in  an  advantageous  position  to  receive 
American  goods,  and  thereby  keep  down  the  cost  of  living.  Compared 
with  other  towns  in  the  country,  trade  is  here  in  a  prosperous  state. 
Sliipbuilding yards  are  being  projected,  docks  are  being  built:  and 
iron  works  are  being  converted  into  steel  works  in  the  district,  feuild- 
ing,  in  dwelling-houses  and  in  business  premises,  is  going  on  at  Cardiff 
at  a  rate  almost  without  parallel  in  this  country.  It  is  fair,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  metropolis  of  Wales  rep- 
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leeent  at  least  tbe  average  in  other  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  be  observed  by  the  following  table  that,  without  exception,  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  in  Chicago  is  very  much  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid  here  : 

The  weekly  raits  of  wagee  paid  in  Cardiff  and  Chicago. 


OccnpAtions. 


Brick-lttyAra 

Masons 

Carpenters  and  join 

era 

Gas-fitters 

Piynters 

Plasterers 

Plnmbers 

Satem 

Warkamfths 

BAera 

Bosk-binders 

Shoemakers 

Batchers 

Cabinet-makerB  ... 


Cardiff. 


Cbloago. 


$8  12  $12  00io$15  00  I 
8  lis     12  00       IS  00  I 


826 
7  25 

7  25 

8  10 
7  75 

7  90 

8  13 
6S0 
7  83 
7  85 
723 
7  70 


7  60 
10  00 

600 
9  00 
12  OO 
12  00 
9  00 

8  00 

9  00 
900 

12  00 
700 


12  00 
12  00 

12  00 
15  00  i 
21  OO 
18  00 

13  00 
12  00 
20  00 
18  00 
18  00 
15  00 


Oocopations. 


Coopers 

Coppersmiths .... 

Cutlers 

Engravers 

Horsehoers 

MiUwriffhts 

Printers 

Saddlers 

RaiUmakers 

Tinsmiths 

Tailors 

Brass- finishers    . . 

Laborers,  porters 

iCQ 


Cardlfll 


$7  30 

7  40 

8  00 
972 
7  20 
7  50 
7  75 

6  80 

7  30 
7  30 

$5  00to  7  80 
7  40 


600 


Chicago. 


$10  00  to  $13  OO 
15  00       21  00 


9  00 
16  00 
12  00 
12  00 
9  00 
12  00 
9  00 
9  00 
8  00 

850 


80  00 
21  00 
21  00 
18  00 
12  00 

15  00 
12  00 
18  00 

16  00 

900 


Tn  the  preceding  pages  I  have  supplied  particulars  of  interviews  with 
printers,  masons,  stevedores,  laborers,  and  others,  showing  their  earn- 
ings and  the  di8])osition  they  make  of  their  wages.  It  seems  to  me  next 
to  impossible  for  these  men  to  do  more  than  keep  themselves  and  their 
families  in  sutiicient  food  and  clothing  by  their  earnings.  That  they  do 
occasionally  save,  through  industry  and  thrift,  something  for  a  rainy 
day,  or  enough  to  carry  them  to  the  West,  where  they  may  improve  their 
fortunes,  speaks  volumes  in  their  praise.  And  these  are  the  class  of 
men  who  constitute  the  bulk  of  American  immigrants.  It  is  often  re- 
marked by  lecturers  that  the  scum  of  Europe  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  I  once  asked  a  celebrated  English  lecturer  whom  I  met 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  after  a  lecture  ia  which  he  had  referred  to  the 
"scum  of  Europe"  to  tell  me  how  the  scum  of  Europe  found  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  He  answered  that  their  friends  sent  them  money 
for  the  purposes  of  emigration.  I  freely  admitted  this,  but  added  that 
emigrants  so  taken  across  the  Atlantic  must  be  comparatively  few,  and 
that  the  action  of  their  friends  indicated  that  the  emigrants  belonged 
to  industrious  people.  He  further  remarked  that  there  were  societies 
in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  these  dregs  of  the  community. 

Tisiting  Ireland  upon  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  diligently  searched  for 
these  societies.  I  inquired  of  a  goqdly  number  of  parish  priests  if  such 
societies  existed,  and  they  unanimously  told  me  that  no  society  of  the 
character  described  existed,  and  that  no  such  society  could  exist  with- 
out their  knowledge.  All  this  was  previous  to  the  appointment  of  emi- 
gration aid  committees  by  Government  to  send  people  to  the  colonies 
and  to  the  United  States.  I  have  reproduced  this  circumstance  in  or- 
der to  point  out  that  the  scum  of  Europe  cannot  possibly  get  to  the 
United  States  in  any  considerable  quantity  even  though  no  safeguard 
was  provided  on  the  American  side.  Thriftless  and  worthless  people 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  saving  $48.60  or  more  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  transportation  of  themselves  and  their  families  from  the 
old  country  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  ports.  Moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  courage,  independence  of  thought,  and  action,  as  well  as  physical 
strength,  are  almost  necessary  conditions  to  emigration.  And  from  a 
somewhat  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  question  I  venture  to  state 
that  European  emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  composed  of  the  best 
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members  of  the  working  classes — men  who  have  thought  out  the  prob» 
lem — who  are  prepared  to  sever  old  connections  and  make  a  fresh  start 
in  the  New  World,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sakes,  as  for  the  sake  of 
the  benefit  they  will  undoubtedly  confer  upon  their  children.  Having* 
determined  upon  the  step,  they  set  to  work  with  diligence  and  patience 
to  save  up  the  necessary  money  to  defiay  their  expenses.  While  trade 
is  prosperous  they  continue  to  add  to  their  savings ;  but  with  the  Nhadow 
of  coming  depression  they  make  a  start  for  their  new  homes  in  the  West. 
Immigrants  are  made  up  from  the  sons  of  gentlemen  farmers,  from  the 
cbildren  of  humbler  tenants,  from  skilled  workmen  in  every  craft,  as 
well  as  from  miners  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines. 

Mr.  John  Bry son,  ex- president  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, writing  to  me,  says :  "  I  h.ave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  an 
evergetic  and  thrifty  miner  with  a  family  has  nine  chances  to  one  of 
rearing  them  in  decent  comfort  in  America  to  what  he  has  here. 
Healthy  men  of  average  skill,  who  keep  from  drink  and  settle  down  in 
one  place  must,  and  will  do  well  in  America,  and  much  better  than 
they  can  do  here.  There  one  has  a  chance  of  buying  a  plot  of  land  on 
easy  terms,  and  he  and  his  family  can  cultivate  it  at  their  leisure.  The 
average  wages  at  Northumberland  at  present  is  $1.25  ]>er  day  witli  house 
and  fire  coal  for  12  cents  per  fortnight.  The  cost  of  living  will,  I  think, 
be  very  much  in  favor  of  the  American  as  compared  with  the  English 
miner." 

T.  B.  Potter,  esq.,  M.  P.,  the  staunch  friend  of  the  Union,  speaking 
after  his  return  from  America  and  referring  to  the  workingmen,  said  : 
"  The  workingmau  in  America  does  not  like  to  walk  in  the  streets  or 
go  home  to  his  family  in  his  war  paint.  He  prefers  to  have  his^'ace 
and  hands  washed  and  to  appear  in  the  streets  as  a  well  dressed  citi- 
zen. I  am  not  sure  whether  there  is  not  a  great  deal  in  this  regard  to 
personal  appearance.  1  confess  it  is  agreeable  to  those  who  travel  in 
America,  because,  as  you  know,  there  are  no  second-class  carriages  on 
the  railways  there.  It  is  true  that  there  are  drawing-room  cars  provided 
with  extra  comforts  for  those  who  choose  to  pay  extra  for  them.  Bat 
there  is  only  one  class  in  the  other  cars,  and  I  must  confess  that  more 
courtesy,  more  self-respect,  and  more  orderly  conduct  I  never  saw  in 
traveling  in  any  i)art  of  the  world,  or  even  to  equal  it.  Then  there  is 
another  thing  which  one  observes  every  day  in  America,  and  that  is 
that  there  is  no  class  distinction.  There  is  no  man  who  gives  himself 
airs  and  sets  himself  up  as  being  better  than  his  neighbors*  This  ab- 
sence of  privilege  appears  to  my  mind  as  being  an  influence  which  re- 
flects very  powerfully  upon  the  character  of  the  people.  All  are  respect- 
able and  are  respected." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  agricultural  labor  and  work  in  the 
various  industries  of  England  and  America  will  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can works  harder  and  accomplishes  more  than  the  European  workman. 
As  the  fruits  of  his  labor  he  earns  a  great  deal  more  money,  can  pro- 
vide more  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  as  the  reward  of  his 
toil ;  and  he  takes  altogether  a  diflerent  position  in  the  community  to 
that  enjoyed  by  what  may  be  termed  his  fellows  in  the  old  country. 
Our  artisan  takes  a  keener  interest  and  has  a  greater  stake  in  the  coun- 
try than  any  other  workman,  and  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Evarts,  ex- 
Secretary  of  State,  "  We  are  not  a  nation  of  capitalists  and  laborers; 
we  are  a  nation  of  republican  citizens." 

EVAN  R.  JONES, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate,  Digitized  by  GooqIc 

Cardiff,  June  25,  1884.  o 
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NEWPORT. 

REPORT  OF  CONSULAR  AGENT  HEARD, 
HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

This  naturally  is  a  very  large  subject  upon  which  a  great  deal  could 
be  said ;  but  I  think  I  need  only  confine  myself  to  a  summary  of  such 
facts  and  data  as  have  come  under  my  own  personal  notice.  So  wide 
are  the  limits  of  this  subject  tbat  indeed  it  can  witb  truth  be  said  that 
in  the  same  workshop,  at  the  same  bench,  and  on  the  self  same  job  of 
work,  you  get  men  who  occupy  the  opposite  extremes  of  their  social 
scale.  One  man  is  perfectly  sober— doubtless  a  pledged  total  abstainer 
and  member  of  the  Blae  Ribbon  Army  or  other  temperance  society, 
steady  and  trustworthy,  very  likely  member  of  some  Christian  church, 
with  clean,  comfortable  home,  thrift3',  intelligent  wife  and  children, 
and  altogether  encompassed  by  surroundings  not  destitute  of  some 
little  air  of  refinement  or  attempt  thereat.  He  may  have  some  savings 
on  hand,  or  is  perhaps  member  of  a  building  society,  and  thus  be  paying 
something  every  week  towards  purchasing  the  house  in  which  he  lives, 
such  payments  being  in  lieu  of  rent  and  extending  over  periods  of 
seven,  ten,  or  fourteen  years.  The  other  man,  no  doubt  a  good  work- 
man, but  is  not  steady,  given  to  drinking,  with  untidy  domestic  condi- 
tion, children  not  cared  for  and  sent  to  school  with  the  regularity  and 
method  which  ought  to  be  exercised,  with  no  attempt  made  on  his  part 
to  provide  for  a  rainy  day,  whilst  with  all  this,  I  repeat,  the  man  may 
be,  and  such  men  invariably  are — more  is  the  pity — amongst  our  most 
skillful  artisans  when  Hober;  but  the  mischief  is  that  a  manager  or 
foreman  never  knows  when  such  a  man  may  go  off  on  a  spree,  and  thus 
these  unreliable  men  often  occasion  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 
their  employers. 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  may  be  accepted  that  our  artisan  class,  par- 
ticularly mechanics  and  all  descriptions  of  persons  engaged  in  and 
about  mechanical  callings  and  the  handicraft  trades,  are  steady,  and 
their  condition  has  in  many  important  respects  during  recent  years  un- 
dergone some  improvement  in  consequence  of  the  various  new  agencies 
and  organizations  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  started  with  the 
object  of  ameliorating  the  position  of  the  working  classes  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  thrift.  Speaking  more  particularly  with  regard  to 
Newport  the  great  majority  of  our  laboring  population  are  sober  and 
given  to  saving;  but,  of  course,  in  a  seaport  town  like  this  we  have  a 
very  numerous  shifting  population — peculiarly  susceptible  to  intemper- 
ate habits,  and  where  this  overlaps  the  resident  population — as  it  does 
at  many  points — it  is  an  element  for  evil  in  that  respect. 

Where  our  working  classes  are  not  what  they  should  be,  the  cause  is 
iiot  far  to  seek.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  the  ever 
fniitful  and  abiding  question  of  the  drink  traffic.  It  is  the  one  great 
cause  from  which  the  working  people  of  this  town  suffer,  as  in  fact  is  the . 
case  all  over  the  country.  After  all  that  has  been  said  or  that  may  be 
Baid  upon  this  subject,  there  is  no  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  circu'o- 
stance  that  it  is  at  bottom  the  one  great  drawback  and  impediment  to 
the  social  advancement  and  commercial  progress  of  the  working  classes. 
Of  course,  notwithstanding  this,  the  tendency  of  the  habits  of,  the  work- 
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ing  people  are,  in  a  general  direction,  for  good,  and  it  is  difficult  to  i 
how  it  could  be  otherwise  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  Newport  at 
all  events,  the  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  public  is  attended  to  ; 
as  a  rule  the  steady  sober  workman  is  a  religious  individual  and  is  re^a- 
larl}'  in  bis  place  at  the  religious  engagements  of  the  day,  particularly 
on  the  Sunday. 

Speaking  in  a  general  sense  and  with  purely  local  reference,  it  is  a 
subject  of  frequent  comment  and  surprise  with  strangers  and  visitors 
here  to  witness  the  immense  numbers  of  people  who  are  to  be  seen 
thronging  our  streets  every  Sunday  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
respective  places  of  worship.  We  have  here  in  Newport  ten  churches 
belonging  to  the  Establishment,  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  twenty- 
seven  chapels  belonging  to  the  various  denominations  of  the  Dissenters. 
All  these  buildings  are  commodious  and  well  fitted  up  and  not  afew  lay 
some  claim  to  architectural  features. 

There  are  numerous  private  schools  in  the  town  besides  the  establisb- 
ments  of  the  school  board  under  the  education  act;  and  as  connected 
with  the  influences  for  good  amongst  the  working  people,  it  is  suitable 
for  me  to  mention  here  that  we  have  in  Newport  one  of  the  finest  ftee 
public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  in  the  Kingdom,  containing  consider- 
ably over  10,000  volumes,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  all  the  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  &c.,  and  is  open  to  alt 
persons  free  from  9  to  10  o'clock  daily.  There  is  also  an  efficient  and 
well-patronized  school  of  science  and  art  (in  connection  with  the  South 
Kensington  department),  and  as  one  thing  which  speaks  well  of  the  hab- 
its of  the  people  here,  it  may  be  remarked  that  amongst  the  many  insti- 
tutions in  the  town  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  designed  either  for  the  healthy 
recreation  or  enlightenment  of  the  public,  none  is  more  highly  valued  or 
appreciated  than  the  free  library. 

FEELING  BBTVTEBN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  nothing  much  to  remark  upon  in  this  con- 
nection, as  it  is  one  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  what  may  be  termed 
the  commonest  principles  of  human  nature.  What  I  mean  is  that  here. 
as  anywhere  else  all  over  the  world  if  an  employer  treats  his  people 
well  they  are  not  slow  to  recognize  it,  but  if  an  employer  is  noted  for 
persistent  habits  of  oppression,  either  as  regards  discipline,  rules,  reg- 
ulation, wages,  time,  or  what  else,  there  is  no  one  quicker  to  rebent  it 
than  the  British  workman,  and  any  shop  or  establishment  under  such 
an  employer  soon  gets  a  certain  notoriety,  and  is  looked  upon  even  by 
people  seeking  work  as  a  place  to  be  avoided.  Here  in  lil'ewport  there 
cannot  be  said  to  exist,  as  a  rule,  much  feeling  one  way  or  the  other. 

There  is,  of  course,  perfect  freedom  of  contract,  and  letting  and  hiring, 
and  if  a  man  does  not  feel  satisfied  from  any  cause  with  the  treatment 
he  may  be  receiving  at  the  hands  of  his  employer  he  is  quite  at  liberty, 
by  giving,  say,  a  week's  notice,  to  terminate  the  engagement  and  go  else- 
where, and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  employer  is  dissatisfied  with  his 
work-people  he,  of  course,  in  a  similar  manner  can  dismiss.  We  have 
one  or  two  exceptions,  where  men  have  been  in  the  same  employment 
.for  twenty  and  thirty  years,  but  these  mostly  are  peculiar  instances 
where  the  individuals  have  possessed  some  special  and  personal  qual- 
ifications for  the  post  they  have  occupied,  or  where  their  employers  have 
taken  some  particular  liking  to  them. 

In  large  engineering  and  manufacturing  concerns  heads  of  depart- 
ments, if  it  can  by  any  means  be  helped,  are  not  changed  more  often 
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tban  necessary,  and,  generally  speaking,  are  permanently  retained, 
thongh  in  this  town  there  is  one  very  prominent  instance  on  record  of 
a  high  and  trusted  official  being  summarily  dismissed  after  forty  years' 
senrice.  As  regards  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workmen,  they  come  and 
they  go  and  are  sdways  passing  throngh  the  workshops  aud  yards,  never 
remaining  very  long  if  they  see  prospects  of  bettering  themselves  either 
as  to  wages,  lame,  class  of  work,  distance  from  home^&c,  even  though 
it  be  but  to  go  to  another  workshop,  factory,  or  mill  in  the  same  town, 
or  perhaps  in  the  same  street.  We  have  strikes  now  and  again,  but 
nothing  much  to  speak  of.  We  had  one  recently  in  a  large  ship-build- 
ing yard  here,  and  only  the  other  day  there  was  a  masons'  strike,  which 
considerably  affected  the  building  trades  and  particularly  the  progress 
of  our  new  town  hall  now  in  course  of  erection  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
abont  i&30,000,  say  $145,800 ;  this  strike  was  for  an  increase  per  hour 
from  Id.  (14.175  cents)  to  lid.  (15.1875  cents),  which  seemingly  trifling 
sum  I  was  reliably  informed  would  make  a  difference  of  about  £700' 
($3,402)  upon  that  contract.  This  latter  strike  to  which  I  refer  lasted 
some  few  weeks,  but  the  men  persisted  in  their  demands,  which  were 
ultimately  agreed  to. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  threateningsor  asperities  in  relation  to  this  affair 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  men 
ceasing  work  it  was  treated  strictly  as  a  business  matter,  and  there  was 
little,  if  any,  interruption  in  the  ordinary  feeling  as  between  employer 
and  employed. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOB. 

All  the  leading  trades  and  handicrafts,  with  not  one  single  exception 
that  I  am  aware  of,  have  organized  themselves  into  protection  or  bene- 
fit societies,  to  which  the  men  belong,  by  paying  some  small  weekly  sub- 
scription of,  say,  6d.  to  Id.  (12.15,  to  18.225  cents),  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  these  combinations  on  the  part  of  labor  that  strikes  are  ren- 
dered i>ossible.  Of  course,  we  have  society  men  and  what  are  called 
non-society  men,  the  latter,  as  the  terra  implies,  not  belonging  to  any 
of  these  organizations  and  perfectly  independent  to  sell  their  labor  in 
any  market  and  on  any  conditions  they  may  think  proper ;  but  they  are 
regarded  by  the  society  men  as  a  species  of  black  sheep,  and  there  have 
been  occasions  during  prolonged  strikes  when  the^e  latter  have  run 
considerable  risks.  Happily,  however,  the  records  of  our  town  are  free 
from  any  accounts  of  personal  violence,  as  in  this  place  the  feeling 
against  non-society  men  is  on  the  whole  not  so  bitter  as  in  the  larger 
centers,  say  in  Lancashire  and  the  Black  Country,  where  the  numbers 
belonging  to  any  one  particular  trade  are  larger  and  the  societies  con- 
sequently stronger. 

OBaANIZATIO)7S  OF  CAPITAL. 

With  regard  to  counter-organizations  of  capital,  the  most  prominent 
instance  of  such  that  I  am  acquainted  .with  is  that  of  the  colliery  pro- 
prietors of  this  and  the  neighboring  county,  but  in  the  town  here  divers 
conditions  exist  which  would  be  somewhat  inimical  to  or  prohibitive  of 
such  organizationson  thepartof  masters,  and  if  a  strike  took  place  at  any 
of  our  large  establishments,  say,  engineering  or  ship-building  works,  the 
chances  are  that  the  masters  would  in  the  end  be  compelled  to  give  in. 
This  naturally  brings  me  to  the  next  division  in  this  subject,  viz,  the 
prevalency  of  strikes.    Fortunately  in  Newport  strikes  are  few  and  far 
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between,  and  I  have  only  known  of  one  or  two  isolated  cases  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  sixteen  3'ears. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  arbitration  when  strikes  do  take  place^ 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  1  do  not  find  that  this  method  of 
settlement  has  been  much  resorted  to,  and  I  snppose  mainly  for  this 
reason :  That  as  the  men  do  not  resolve  upon  strikinji^  unless  and  until 
they  have  very  well  considered  their  position  and  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  justness  of  their  demands,  they  are  determined  upon  having  it 
^ven  at  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  their  means  of  livelihood ;  whereas  a 
reference  to  arbitration  would  leave  them  in  doubt  as  to  the  final  issue. 
But  where  strikes  do  unfortunately  take  place  the  general  effects  are 
prejudicial  in  this  sense,  that  some  one  has  to  suffer,  masters  or  men,  as 
the  men  are  almost  sure  to  select  some  favorable  opportunity,  say  when 
an  important  contract  is  known  to  be  in  hand,  or  a  specially  good  job 
of  work  in  which,  very  likely,  time  forms  the  essential  element.  Some 
such  occasion  is  availed  of  for  striking.  Such  enforced  idleness  as  that 
which  ensues  during  a  strike  impoverishes  the  men  on  the  one  hand  and 
cripples  the  masters  on  the  other. 

Nearly  every  recognizeddescription  of  industry  has,inthisday,  reached 
<5ertain  ultimate  conditions  which  ought  now  to  render  feasible  the  forma- 
tion of  primary  boards,  composed  of  delegates  or  representatives  of  both 
masters  and  men,  which  could  fix  rates  of  wages  and  imt  upon  a  perma- 
nently settled  and  agreed  basis  all  questions  affecting  labor  and  wages. 
Exceptional  local  or  geographical  considerations  which  might  modify 
the  conditions  of  labor  and  living  in  certain,  parts  of  theconntry  could 
4ilways  be  taken  into  account  or  allowed  for,  and  if  the  existence  of  such 
primary  boards  were  authorized  by  the  board  of  trade,  and  their  powers 
<50uflrmed  by  an  act  of  Parliament  or  order  in  council,  it  could  then  easily 
be  made  illegal  for  any  body  of  workmen  to  attempt  to  control  questions 
of  production,  output,  prices,  or  wages  by  arbitrary  stoppages  of  work, 
and  such  things  as  strikes,  with  the  many  distressing  features  which 
have  accompanied  them  in  times  past,  would  become  impossible. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  absolutely  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  wherever  they  choose,  and  no  conditions  whatever  in  this  respect 
are  ever  imposed  by  employers.  Wages  are  always  paid  in  cash, 
weekly  ;  any  shadow  of  an  attempt  to  disturb  existing  systems  in  this 
respect  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  most  severe  opposition  and  con- 
demnation. 

CO. OPERATIVE   STORES. 

With  reference  to  co-operative  stores,  we  have  one  such  society  in 
Newport.  It  was  established  in  1861,  with  the  following  departments: 
Grocery,  baking,  drapery,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.  There  is  one  central 
store  and  three  brandies.  Members  must  hold  five  £1  ($4.86)  shares, 
two  of  which  are  not  transferable.  These  shares  can  be  paid  by  install- 
ments of  6(/.  (12.15  cents)  per  week,  or  6«.  6'/.  ($1.5795)  per  quarter. 
Five  i^er  cent,  is  given  on  cai)ital ;  profits  on  sales  are  divided  quar- 
terly.   The  weekly  sales  average  over  £100  ($1,944). 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  this  society  is  fairly  prosperous,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  said  to  have  fulHlled  the  promises  held  out  when  the 
principle  was  first  promulgated,  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  more  cheaply  than  through  the  regular  and  usual 
businel^s  channels.    In  many  respects  the  existence  of  this  society  has 
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really  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  general  retail  trade.  Some  articles 
can  aetuaUy  be  bought  cheaper  at  other  large  dealers,  and  the  society 
can  only  be  regard^  as  one  of  the  many  large  shops  or  stores  which 
we  have  here,  with  a  fair  share  of  custom  and  its  own  particular  cus- 
tomers, its  proportion  being  about  600  out  of  a  total  population  esti- 
mated for  the  town  and  suburbs  of  about  50,000.  The  attitude  of  the 
general  public  can  only  be  classified  as  one  of  indifference  to  the  society. 
In  this  connection  I  may  mention  that  we  lia>e  numerous  coffee  tav- 
erns (quite  a  recent  innovation),  workmen's  clubs  or  sort  of  cheap  restau- 
rant, mostly  conducted  on  temperance  principles.  Building  societies, 
Good  Templar  associations.  Band  of  Hope  unions,  &c.,  all  of  which  ex- 
ereise  a  healthful  tendency  upon  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  working 
classes. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

I  have  already  referred,  at  the  commencement  of  this  report,  to  this 
snbject.  In  a  town  like  this  they  liave  to  live  according  to  the  amount 
coming  in  as  best  they  can;  and  this  wide  question  of  how  they  live, 
tlieir  homes,  their  food,  their  clothing,  and  their  position  altogether,  as 
to  whether  the  same  be  well  or  ill,  good  or  bad,  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  every  hundred,  regulated  almost  entirely  by  the  ever-recnrring 
problem  of  the  drink  question.  We  have  thousands  of  workmen  in  this 
town,  strictly  steady,  sober  men,  and  industrious  and  thrifty  wives  and 
families,  with  comfortable  homes  who  live  fairly  well  within  a  certain 
limit.  Their  clothing  is  suitable  for  their  occupation,  and  their  holiday 
and  Sunday  attire  will  compare  with  a  similar  class  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  But  where  a  man,  out  of  say,  258.  ($0,075)  per  week,  has  to  pay 
a  weekly  score  of  fiom  3«.  (72.9  cents)  to  6«.  ($1.40iS)  for  beer  and  to- 
bacco, and  then  finish  up  with  a  drunken  carousal  on  the  Saturda3^ 
night,  perhaps  spending  28,  (48.6  cents)  to  4«,  (97.2  cents)  more,  with 
the  want  of  attention  to  matters  at  home  which  such  habits  imply,  the 
position  of  that  individual,  how  he  lives,  his  food  and  clothes,  and  his 
prospects  for  bettering  his  condition  can  easily  be  imagined.  And  I 
regret  to  have  to  say  the  foregoing  is  but  a  true  picture  of  hundreds  of 
men  and  their  families  in  thistown. 

With  regard  to  their  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sick- 
ness, their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  the  influences  for  good  or 
evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  these  also  all  depend  mainly  upon 
the  same  important  consideration  as  to  whether  the  man  is  a  sober, 
steady  fellow,  or  whether  he  is  given  to  drink.  If  he  is  a  steady  man, 
he  will,  perhaps,  in  atldition  to  being  in  a  building  society,  as  already 
alluded  to,  be  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  benefit  clubs  which  we  have 
in  this  country  and  which  have  branches  or  lodges  in  all  the  large  towns 
and  populous  districts.  The  leading  ones  are  the  Odd-Fellows,  the 
Foresters,  the  Shepherds,  the  Rechabites.  These  are  sick  and  benefit 
clnbs,  and  by  becoming  and  keeping  a  member  of  one  of  these  means 
of  providing  for  sickness,  &c.,  I  know  many  men  who,  by  this  plan,  have 
been  enabled,  through  habits  of  steadiness  in  former  years,  to  lay  by 
safficient  to  keep  them  now  in  their  declining  years.  Perhaps  such  a 
one  may  live  in  his  own  house  and  support  himself  and  family  in  a  quiet 
way  from  the  rents  of  another  such  house,  likewise  his  own  property, 
such  income  being  added  to  by  some  little  work  of  a  light  description, 
which  he  may  be  able  to  take  in  hand.  I  know  of  one  particular  instance 
where  an  individual,  who  perhaps  never  received  more  than  £2  ($9.72) 
per  week,  who,   through  habits  of  frugality  and  sobriety  not   only 
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bronght  up  a  large  family  respectably,  but  gave  them  a  fair  education^ 
all  the  members  of  which  are  quite  respectable  aud  are  in  situations 
aud  doing  well  in  their  sphere  of  life.  Where  a  man  is  of  sober  habits 
it  is  a  rare  thing  if  he  is  not  a  little  ambitious,  at  all  events  desirous  of 
getting  on,  and  aspires  to  a  foreman's  place  or  fills  up  his  spare  time 
with  some  secondary  pursuit^  say,  in  the  evenings,  which  would  brin^ 
him  in  some  Uttle  increase  of  income. 

SAFETY    OP    WORK-PEOPLE    PROM   AOOIDSNTS  AND    PROVISION    FOB 

SICKNESS,  ETC. 

Much  study  and  enlightened  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  question 
everywhere  of  how  to  prevent  accidents  on  railways,  in  mines,  mills,  fac- 
tories, works,  &c.,  and  very  large  provision  is  frequently  made  to  this 
end.  In  all  factories  and  buildings,  work-rooms,  and  places  liable  to 
risk  from  fire  and  even  at  our  railway  stations  may  be  seen  the  most 
improved  pattern  of  hydrants  and  long  ranges  of  buckets  filled  with 
water,  hanging  breast-high,  i^eady  for  instant  use.  In  some  instances  in 
the  town,  such  as  at  the  large  drapers'  shops  aud  places  where  the  first 
outbreak  of  fire,  if  not  immediately  checked,  might  rage  with  disastrous 
effects  to  both  life  and  property,  I  have  myself  noticed  that  the  pro- 
prietors have  furnished  the  most  recently  invented  and  approved  ap- 
pliances, those  most  largely  adopted  being  a  sort  of  chemical  fire-engine 
specially  adapted  for  quickly  putting  out  the  beginning  of  a  tire.  In 
this  town  the  corporation  have  a  modern  fire-escape,  the  usual  London 
(Merryweather)  pattern,  with  fire-engine  (pumps),  hose,  reels,  &c.,  ad- 
ministered by  the  police  force,  but  recently  a  volunteer  fire-brigade  of 
fifty  members  has  been  formed  in  addition.  There  is  no  such  system 
here  as  there  is  in  America  of  telegraph  fire-alarms.  Our  large  railway- 
companies,  notably  the  Great  Western,  have  a  widows' and  orphans' fund, 
a  provident  society,  and  a  servants'  pension  fund.  The  first  named  ia 
contributed  to  very  largely  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  resident  upon 
the  line,  and  by  the  traveling  public  generally.  The  number  of  widows 
and  children  in  receipt  of  allowances  varying  from  $48.60  to  $97.20  (£10 
to  £20)  per  annum  is,  widows,  619 ;  children,  600. 

The  report  for  this  year  states  the  fund  was  established  in  1880.  This 
year,  1884,  the  amount  actually  paid  in  allowances  has  been  £7,458  11«. 
lld.^  or  $36,248.77676,  which  was  made  up  as  follows: 

Contribntions  from  resident  members £3,349  12«.  7c2. 

Contributions  from  uou-resident  members 236    0  5 

Special  contribution  from  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company 1, 497    0  0 

Annual  subscriptions  of  directors,  shareholders,  and  officers  of  the 
company,  and  of  passengers,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  others 

using  the  railway 958  11  6 

Donations  from  ditto 729    4  10 

Concerts,  entertainments,  &c 715  16  4 

Fines,  &c. ,  from  Great  Western  Railway  Company 74    4  11 

Collecting-boxes  at  stations 26    0  11 

Entrance  and  registration  fees 37    6  0 

7,624     9     0 
Leaving  for  stationery,  stamps,  &o.,  as  the  working  expenses  of  the 
fund 165   16  13 

Balance  in  hand 7,458  U  11 

Towards  this  fuud  a  concert  held  at  Newpoft  contributed  £64  9«.  6d. 
There  were  fourteen  towns  where  such  was  held,  the  largest  amount  being 
derived  from  Bristol— £160  18«.    The  employes  of  the  company  them- 
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selves  also  contribute  to  this  and  the  other  two  fnnds  mentioned  in  the 
following  manner :  Servants  of  the  company  in  the  receipt  of  18  shil- 
lings (94.374)  to  25  shillings  ($6,075)  per  week  contribute  11  pence 
weekly  (22.275  cents),  and  those  in  the  receipt  of  25  shillings  to  30  shil- 
lings contribute  1  shilling  (24.3  cents)  weekly.  These  amounts  are 
kept  back  every  week  out  of  the  men's  wages.  Taking  the  first  case  of 
11  pence  per  week,  this  would  mean  3«.  Sd.  (95.11  cents)  per  month, 
which  is  disposed  of  as  follows:  24.3  cents  goes  to  the  servants'  pension 
fund;  16.2  cents  goes  to  the  widows'  and  orphans'  fund,  and  48.6  cents 
goes  to  the  provident  society  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  com- 
pany's servants  in  old  age.  There  are  certain  benefits  arising  from 
these  funds,  the  most  important  being  an  allowance  of  12  shillings  per 
week  ($2,916)  or  more  for  six  months  in  case  of  sickness,  &c.,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  relief  is  available  in  case  of  mutilation  or  death  from  acci- 
dent on  the  line.  If  a  man  should  lose  an  arm  or  leg  and  he  is  not 
otherwise  incapacitated  he  is  generally  allotted  some  easy  berth,  such 
as  opening  a  door,  sweeping  a  yard,  platform,  &c.,  lavatory  cleaner,  or 
other  perfectly  light  employment,  where  no  further  risk  or  responsibility 
can  ever  be  encountered  again. 

In  the  case  of  our  large  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
where  a  large  number  of  work-people  are  employed,  a  medical  man  is 
always  attached,  and  he  is  at  the  service  of  the  men  whenever  required 
in  case  of  accident  or  sickness.  This  officer  is  remunerated  out  of  a 
fund  subscribed  to  by  all  the  hands  in  the  establishment,  who  pay  from 
2  pence  (4.05  cents)  to  4  pence  (8.1  cents)  per  £1  ($4.86)  wages  received 
per  week.  This  secures  to  the  men  attendance  and  medicine  free  in 
case  of  accident  or  sickness,  but  of  course  does  not  extend  further,  that 
is  to  any  sort  of  maintenance  during  disability.  Accidents  happening 
from  machinery  are  often  such  as  to  require  instant  attention  in  order 
to  save  life.  For  instance,  lacerations  resulting  in  great  hemorrhage 
CT  fractures  of  limbs  with  incisions. 

Considerations  of  humanity,  as  well  as  principles  of  economy  and 
policy,  would  appear  to  dictate  the  necessity  of  having  a  properly  quali- 
fied medical  man  instantly  available,  otherwise  one  would  see,  as  has 
been  the  case  here  once  or  twice,  a  maimed  and  bleeding  subject  taken 
from  one  place  to  another  till  a  doctor  was  found  willing  to  take  the  in- 
dividual in  hand  and  run  his  chance  of  getting  any  pay  for  his  services. 
Happily,  however,  the  plan  above  referred  to  is  largely  followed,  and 
it  is  only  at  small  workshops,  where  the  number  of  men  is  not,  perhaps, 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen,  that  such  a  course  has  not  yet  been  adopted. 
In  the  colliery  districts  a  regular  surgeon  is  appointed  by  the  proprie- 
tors, the  colliers  contributing  3^.  (6.075  cents)  in  the  £1  ($4.86)  wages 
per  week,  but  this  only  extends  to  medical  services  and  medicine. 

In  Newport  we  have  a  somewhat  small,  though  excellent,  infirmary 
and  dispensary,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  This  institution 
has  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  sick  poor,  as  the  few  following  statis- 
tics will  show:  The  report  for  1883  states  there  were  147  in-patients,  of 
whom  86  were  discharged  cured,  38  were  relieved,  and  7  died,  leaving 
16  still  in  the  house.  The  number  of  days  they  were  under  treatment 
WHS  5,137.  There  were  2,610  out-patients  during  the  same  period,  and 
of  these  2,015  were  cured,  363  relieved,  46  died,  and  there  remained  186 
under  treatment.  Large  as  these  figures  are,  a  better  estimate  of  the 
work  done  will  be  gathered  when  it  is  stated  that  the  attendances  of 
patients  at  the  infirmary  during  the  year  numbered  16,852 ;  the  visits 
to  patients  at  their  homes  numbered  26,806.    There  were  215  casualties 
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attended  to  without  notes  of  recommendation,  and  14  major  and  16 
minor  operations  performed. 

The  system  followed  is  this :  Admission  is  by  notes  of  recommenda- 
tion, but  cases  of  accident  are  attended  to  without  such,  as  just  above 
mentioned.  Subscribers,  according  to  the  amount  subscribed,  are  8ap- 
plied  with  these  notes,  and  these  are  distributed  gratis,  on  application^ 
where  the  subscriber  ia  satisfied  that  the  case  is  a  suitable  one  for  such 
relief  to  be  granted.  This  institution  is  neither  sectarian  nor  political  in 
its  ain.s  or  management,  and  the  work  in  which  it  engages  is  far  re- 
moved from  party  strife  or  clamor;  but,  as  already  indicated,  it  is  not 
a  very  extensive  establishment,  and  is  frequently  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  which  are  made  u})on  its  capacity  and  resources.  Outside  or 
all  the  foregoing  instrumentalities,  and  excluding  the  railways,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  an}'  really  legally  organized  system  or  channel 
for  the  maintenance  of  work-people  disabl<Hl  by  accident,  or  the  sup- 
port of  those  left  destitute,  females  and  young  persons,  in  the  event  of 
death  as  the  result  of  accident.  There  is  no  system  oi  national  insur- 
ance compulsory  upon  all  the  wage-earning  members  of  the  state. 

The  friendly  societies  here  are  the  following : 

The  Odd-Fellows.  The  Newport  district  consists  of  fourteen  lodges^ 
nine  in  the  town  and  five  in  the  suburbs  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six 
miles,  (say,  Bassalley,Caerleon,  Ponthei,  Pontymister,  and  Bisca),  nam- 
bering  3,102  members. 

The  Foresters  comprise  in  Newport  nine  courts  (or  lodges)  and  have 
over  1,000  members. 

The  Shepherds  have  six  lodges  here  and  470  members. 

The  expenditure  of  the  infirmary  for  1882  wa^  £1,256 18«.3d.  ($6,108.60). 

The  subscriptions  were  as  follows : 

Balance  in  hand £356  14<.  8d. 

Annual  Bubscriptions .' 6:^  1.5  6 

Contributions  from  shipping 469    5  6 

Contributions  from  churches  and  chapels 70    0  2 

Donations 28    5  9 

OoHecting  boxes 3    8  3 

Rent 30    0  0 

Interest  on  banking  account 75  16  6 

Bequest 15    0  0 

Workinffmen's  donations 87  10    10 

Sale  of  dripping 16  0 

1,409    8      6 
Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 509    4    11 

W.  B.  HEARD, 

Consular  AgenU 
United  States  Consular  Agency, 

Netcporty  June  15, 1884. 
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CORPORATION  KMPLOy:6s. 
Wag€$  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  Newport 


94S 


OeoapatioDA. 


Mijnitrate's  clerk 

tvn  clerk,  ftod  clerk  to  urban  sanitary 

board...... ...... 

Bftioogh  treasnrer  (no  salary). 

Bonmjsh  analyst 

lown  imrTeyor 

Aaautaat  town  sarreyor 

Medical  officer  to  police 

UilHuiinedicalomcer  of  health 

Port  MDitary  medical  officer 

Urban  unitary  inspector 

Put  aanitary  inspector 

Aadstant  urban  aani  tary  insptictor 


Average 
wages. 


12.016  00 

1, 458  GO 

j 

104  40  i 
2, 187  00  I 
631  ¥0  , 
24:t  00  ! 
486  00 
243  00 
218  70 
160  88 
879  08 


Occupations. 


Veterinary  inspector 

;|  Inspector  of  weights  and  measures. .. 
Collector  of  general  district  rates  — 

Ronmuh  auditor 

Hospi  tal  keeper. 

Hall  clf^ant^r 

Sliiughter*honse  manager 

InspfMstor  of  building  works 

Clerk  of  works 

Scavengers per  week. 

Furemen  (scarengers) do. . , 

Roadmen do . . 

Foremen  (roadmen) do. . 


wages. 

$07  20 

136  08 

1,701  00 

71  44 

126  36 

218  70 

818  90 

379  08 

157  95 

48» 

5  4» 

4  61 

546^ 

GOVSBNMENX  £MPLOT]&S. 

Wef6i  jwid  per  month  to  employ^  in  Government  departmente  and  ofioee^eaceHmive  of 
tradeMten  and  laborere^in  Newport, 

BOARD  OF  TRADB. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATsrage. 

CMefiuperfaitendent* 

S«|wiDt«Bdent 

^^^tot^^c^ 

^ChS'  I 

per  annum.. 

do 

$2,041  20 
1,263  60 

do 

1,117  80 
874  80- 

.    .               do  ... 

do.... 

1874  80 
583  20 
888  80 

729  00 

$1,215  00 
874  80 
588  20 

874  00 

1,044  90 

Clms  n                             .  .               

do.... 

729  00 

(aiasm 

do... 

486  00 

""^■■t 

do... 

801  90 

ciwt  n                .                    ... 

per  week.. 

10  98 

ciflMini               -  -  --       .    . 

do..-. 

8  50 

CsBUbWs: 

Oaa§    I 

do.... 

7  21^ 

OhM  U 

do.... 

6  31 

(Sin            :::::::;.::::..:;.:; 

do 

6  84 

Joy  derkst.. 

do  .. 

2  91 

Hcaderksi 

do.... 

10  08 

729 

6  68 

^^it^n^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

.-_ do  ■■• 

4  80 

*  TrareHng  expenses  allowed. 

t  With  24.8  cents  per  week  per  year  rise  till  nineteen  years  of  age. 

I  With  24.8  cento  per  week  per  year  rise. 
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Wages  paid  per  monlh  totrnployis  in  Qwemmeni  d^artwueuUj  ^o. — Continued. 
POST-OFFICB  AND  TELEGBAPHB. 


Ko.of 
penoiu 
engaged. 


Oecupfttioiu. 


Poetmaster peruranm.. 

Snbpoetmastera do — 

Chief  clerk do... 

Clerk* do... 

Sorting  clerks  and  telegraph  operators : 

Class  I per  week. 

Class  II do... 

Females do... 

Town  postmen  t do... 

Stripe  alio wanoes do... 

Allowances  to  postmaster  for  deliTeries do. . . 

Auxiliary  postmen do... 

Bztra  allowances do... 

Medical  officer  at  $2.0665  per  head per  annnm. 

Bnral  postmen    perweek. 

Allowance  to  postmaster  for  rural  deUvery do. . . 

Provisional  force do... 

Weekly  allowance  to  subpostmasters  and  others  for  delir- 
eries,  Sto.,  total  per  annnm , 


Lowest 


♦777  60 
631  80 

072 
2  01 
243 
487 


Highest 


$028  40 
777  60 

12  15 
028 

4  18 

5  84 


Arerage. 


$1,778  76 

70  85 

850  50 

704  70 

10  08 
6  07 
8  28 
4  86 
8  64 

78  85 

1  70 

2  01 
68  04 

210  02 

8  00 

28  82 

4,882  00 


*  One  of  the  present  officers  is  in  receipt  of  $885.03  per  annum,  and  rises  by  annual  increment*  of 
$20.16  to  $884.52. 
t.The  postmen  (including  auxiliaries)  are  supplied  with  uniform  clothing  trte. 


CUSTOMS. 


Occupatlont. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Surveyors: 

Class     I 

$2,051  20 
],70l  00 
1,458  00 

1,060  20 
840  20 

1,060  20 
634  60 

418  10 
267  80 

840  20 
267  80 

$2,832  80 
1,002  60 
1,652  40 

1,044  00 
072  00 

1.458  00 
072  00 

486  00 
888  80 

864  no 
315  00 

$2. 187  00 
1.846  80 
1,555  20 

1.506  60 
656  10 

Class    H 

Class  III 

Clerks: 

Class    I 

CUss  n 

Examining  officers : 

Clasa    I 

1,263  60 
753  30 

Class  H 

Out-door  officers: 

Class    I 

440  55 

Class  II 

828  05 

Boatmen ; 

Class    I 

352  35 

Class  K *■ 

281  00 

Xon.— The  salaries  of  the  offlteers  of  the  customs  are  the  same  for  each  class  at  all  ports  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  London  and  Liverpool  excepted;  at  some  porta  there  are  principal  clerks  and  in- 
structors, but  there  are  none  at  this  port,  Newport 

Post-office  and  telegraphs.^Beoapiiulaiion. 

Postmaster $1,778  76 

Subpostmastersand  town  receivers 2,602  44 

Clerks,  telegraphists,  and  medical  officers 6,618  10 

Sorters,  sumpers,  messengers,  and  town  postmen,  rural  postmen,  and  SkUowances  to  postmas- 
ters for  delivery,  &c ...  14  278  82 

Bent 4M  00 

Incidental  expenses,  including  allowance  for  office  expenses 505  44 

Total 25,864  62 

This  amount  (£5,217  in  English  currency)  is  that  which  appears  in  the  estimates  (official)  revenue 
•departments  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1885,  as  the  total  sum  required  for  the  post-office  establish- 
ment at  Newport  for  the  year  i884-'85,  two-thirds  of  which  is  the  proportion  provided  for  in  the  tele* 
graph  estimates  (telegraph  service). 
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W«i099  paid  A«  tradM 


omd  ldbor0r$  in  GovemiMnt  emplajf  in  UUgraph  eomtmohon  and 
nuUnienanoe  in  Newport 


LowMt 

HighMt 

Arencew 

TJitMn«»               ...                   ,    ..                        ..       ,                           .         . 

14  87 
684 

72» 

736  00 

684 

972 

|0» 

780 

729 

072  00 

973 

1108 

f7  80 
•  07 

Laboren 

FttUflTTmmi  ..., 

7  29 

iDspeoCors perftnniim.. 

GoiMtractioiiiBea 

880  60 
7  68 

^Tnwtmrtinn  foTtwoMn ••...... 

10  Of 

92  A— LAB 60 
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SCOTIiAND, 
DUHDEX. 

RBPOBT  BT  OONBUL  WXLLB. 

I  have  now  the  honor  to  reply  to  yonr  ^<  labor  circnlar,'^  dated  Febru- 
ary 15, 1884,  and  I  do  so  in  the  order  suggested  therein,  viz : 

Male  Labob. 

L  the  bates  of  waoes  paid  to  labobebs  op  eyebt  glass. 

These  details  will  be  seen  from  the  following  forms  which  accom* 

Cnied  said  circular.    The  rates  of  wages  have  been  calculated  on  the 
sis  of  $4.86  per  £1  sterling,  as  directed. 

GENEBAL  TBASES. 
Wages  paid  (he  general  tradee  per  wedt  of  undemoted  haure  in  the  eaniular  dieiriei  of  Dundee, 


Oooopatioiis. 


HouB.    LowMt    HighMl   ATonif*. 


BUILDXHO  TftADW. 


Brlok-layen 

Hodoarrien  . 
Mmods 

Tenden 

PlMterera 

Tenders 

SUten 

Plumbers 

Aasietants... 

Carpenters 

Ose-fltters 


OTHIB  TBADI8. 


Bakers 

Blaoksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-blDders.... 
Brick-makers... 

Brewers    

Butchers 

Brasa-foonders . . 
Cabinet-makers. 
Confectioners... 
Coopers 


Catiers . 
DriTers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters.. 

Cab,  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngrayers 

Fnnlers 

Gardeners 

Hatters. 


Horseahoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Ste. 

Lithographers ..'. 

Killwrights 

Printers  . 


Teachers,  public  schools. 
Saddle  and  hamei 


hames8*makers . . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores - 

Tanners 

Tailors. 


Telegraph  operators,  males,  first  class. 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (ontside  of  mills) 


56 

64 

54 
66 

60 
57 
72 
51 
51 
57 
56 
57 

60 
72 
77 
66 
66 
66 
60 
64 
51 
56 
66 
54 
66 
66 
40 
66 
66 
66 
54 
66 
64 
54 
60 


f7  58 
465 
7  68 
465 

672 
465 
7  2S 
7  28 
4  88 
778 
6  08 


584 
4  86 
4  12 

7  04 

8  88 
488 
4  86 
6  72 
4  86 

6  32 
588 
534 

4  12 
486 
4  86 
4  86 

7  29 
72« 

4  12 
486 
6  32 
486 
248 

6  80 

7  04 
6  82 
655 

5  84 
608 
2  01 
682 
488 

10  04 
682 
S16 


$8  01 
486 
8  01 
486 
672 
4  65 
728 
728 
584 
7  78 
6  72 


826 
7  20 
486 
7M 

6  82 

7  77 
720 
672 

6  80 
720 
692 
729 

486 
486 

5  58 

8  01 

7  29 

8  40 

6  32 

9  72 

7  77 

7  29 
608 

8  01 
777 

12  15 
42  06 
729 
608 
608 
729 
18  12 
18  97 
680 
840 


f7S0 
485 
7St 
465 
679 
465 
7  2S 
72S 
489 
778 
6U 


6tt 
681 

46S 

729 
58t 
684 

60S 
672 
608 
680 
608 
68a 

448 
488 

6  10 
658 

7  29 
7  50 
488 
729 
680 
668 
4  12 
758 
7  41 
789 

18  69 
558 
608 
412 
680 
777 

18  00 
656 
267 
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FACTORIES  AKO  BCILLS. 
Average  wagm  (pmr  week  ^jytg^eix  kaure)  in  the  Dundee  Jute  miUe. 


Ooonpatkau. 


Jmt^^rwparing  depmriment. 


Ploken  of  Jato,  vara 

Pieken-vp,  plroe-work,  women 

Jimnd  ml  BfMmMn,  yonag  m«n 

PrepareTB,  women 

Bojn  14  to  15  yean  of  nge,  jote-worken. 

foreman    or  oveneers  orer  all  these 

workon.  men 


Coerae  aplnnera  of  Jate,  women 

Hoe  •piniMtrK  of  Jnte^  women 

FMcera.  fdrln  14  to  16  yean  of  age,  jnte- 

workers.  glrl« 

Sbiftera^  fprla  14  to  15  yean  of  age,  Jnte- 

workera,  girls 

Half-tiroera,  boys  and   girls,  10  to  14 

ye^ra  of  age,  Jate-worken,  boys  and 

gila   

Bt^era,  pleeework.  women 

Bobbin  winders,  piecework,  women  — 

Cop  winden.  piecework,  women 

Warpera,  piecework,  women 

Toremen   or  overseen  OTsr  SkU  tkese 

worken,  men 


Avenge 

wages. 


14  18 
828 
840 
224 
2  18 

•  44 


280 
218 


174 

145 


70 
2  01 
8  75 
805 
8  05 

588 


Ooeupatlons. 


Jut$  wenvdng  dsportmmU, 

8ingle.1oom  weaTors,  piecework,  women 
I)onb1e-loomweaTen,pieeework,  women 

Tenten,  men 

Dressen,  men 

Fonmen  or  overseen  orer  SkU  these 
worken,  men 


Croppers,  men. ...••••. ........< 

Calrnderen,  men 

Measnnn,men 


Lappen,  i 
Packers,  s 


Packers,      _ 
Foremen  or  overseen  over  SkU  these 
workmen,  men 


Keohanics  (Iron  fltten  and  tnmen), 
men 

Millwrights,  men 

Joiners,  men 

Other  tradesmen  employed  in  these 
works,  men 

Foramen  or  overseen  over  sU  these 
tndesmen,  men 


Avenge 


$2S7 
409 
620 
044 

720 


888 

481 
444 
424 
604 


704 
741 
080 

704 

8  81 


NOTS. — Above  noted  wages  are  also  a  fsir  avenge  of  what  Is  paid  in  the  Unen  fhetories  or  milla 
vithJn  tkia  consnlar  district. 


SHOPS  Aia>  IRON  WORKS. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  o/ffty-foiir  houre  in  foundries,  maohine'ehope,  and  iren  worke  in  ike 

ooneular  dietrid  of  Dundee, 


Ooonpations. 


Patteni-maken . 

J«iiDere 

Bneemolden... 
l^on  molders 

Dreeaen 

Aeidstants... 
Blarekamiths 

Hammermen. 

Tomera 

Planers 


Avenge 
wages. 


♦7  41 
608 
8  26 
834 
4  80 
4  60 
720 
4  88 
7  29 
0S8 
6  18 


Ooonpations. 


DriUen 

Berewen 

Finisben  and  fltten 

Assistants 

Coppernmiths 

^Assistants 

Boller-makent 

Platen. 

Rivetten  and  oalken 

Assistants 


Arenge 
wages. 


16  84 
406 

7  16 
806 

788 

8  76 

867 
8  01 

4  71 


GLASS  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  ffiy-mat  keurs  to  glass-workers  in  the  oonsular  distriei  of  Dundee^ 


Ooenpatlona. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Arenga. 


Ganxegi 

Men,  piecework 

Boys,  time  wages 

Bottiee: 

Men,  pleeework 

Apprentiree.  piecework 

B^s.  time  wages 

FfrBnu<n  for  above 


$7  04 
146 

7  20 

402 

1  00 

2  18 


$12  80 
1  94 

072 
7  77 
1  82 
402 


$8  86 
1  07 

8  51 
542 
121 

8a 


950 
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Wage$  paid  ptriMtk  of  fidrijy  houn  to  railway  employ  A  (iKooe  tm^agod  eiomt  9taiion9,  ao 
well  M  those  engaged  on  the  enginee  and  care,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^-c.)  in  the 
consular  district  of  Dundee. 


Ooonpatlons. 


Average. 


Occapfttlona. 


Avengie. 


flteMon-niMtcm 

Ooeds  ftf^eDte , 

iDi^ectorfl , 

Xngine-driTers 

1Snffine-8tok«<n 

Bowing  agents  and  clerke 

Gaards  or  condnctora , 

Goods  cashiers  and  o&erks ...... 

Parcels  clerks 

fioket  examiners  and  ooUeetors 

Mgnalmen , 

Gate-keepers 


|6M 
10  20 
880 
8  80 
6  58 
8  40 
6  08 
4  0(1 
4  02 
4  49 
4  98 
4  02 


Tardsisen , 

Gnods  checkers... 

Goods  portAES 

Masons 

Joiners , 

Plumlters 

PalDt^TS 

BlackHmiths 

Sitsnal- fitters 

Plate-layers 

Laborers , 

PasaeDger  portecs. 


I5  5S 
8  4€ 
4M 
6  70 

6oe 

5  83 
608 
888 
404 
8S8 
8» 


SHIPYARDS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  howrs  i%  ship-yards  (distinguieking  between  iron  < 
wood  ship'building)  in  the  consular  district  of  Dundee, 


Deoscription  of  employment. 


Bxtiapei" 

wecK 
when  on 
old  WQck, 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average. 


Carpenters 

Joiners 

Laborers  In  ship«yard. 
Blacksmiths  . 


10  64 
48 


Blacksmiths'  hammennen. 

Put 


aters  imd  fltters . 
PHateis  And  fitters'  laborexs. , 


Grainers 

Ordinary 

Laborers 

Wnetets 

i^ers.np::™"i:.'i;:.*::.'r."':.\\\*::; 

Sole  borers ^.... 

l^licers . 

Fitters,  benohmen,  and  vertical  driUsm.. 


WOOD. 


Carpenters 

Joiners 

sjnomoniTiim  ..••••......•..•.•.••.••.••• 

Laborers  to  blacksmiths— hammermen, 
liaborers  in  ship-yard 


17  «5 

7  87 

400 

6  58 

462 

7  41 

388 

766 

7  10 

4  86 

7  04 

2  18 

600 

6  00 

7  04 

668 

7  65 

658 

486 

8  15 

4  12 

$8  18 
766 
4  60 
8  01 
4  86 

28  64 
A08 

7  66 

7  10 
6  96 

18  12 
4  IS 

13  68 
809 

12  U 
688 


7  66 
788 
826 
4  86 
4  12 


It  06 

7  01 
4  M 

7  8t 
4  84 

17  M 
604 


7  IP 
6  18 

12  ai 

8  1» 

94i 
6  44 


7« 
7  08 
«  «7 
4  68 
4  IS 
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Wlage^paid  per  month  io  geamm  {ofioers  aitS  men)  dUttnguisMng  between  ooeany  etrntt,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  eteam,  in  Ike  eoneular  dietriot  of  Dundee, 


O«co|»atlon0. 

ATarage. 

BAIL. 

f^i>taln 

$07  20 
80  71 

Stkax— Contlniied. 
[  Mate 

^S 

SS?^  v/v:^;:::::;::::::::::::::::: 

Second  iDAto 

8K4n4  mate 

'  Cftn>^nteT  

80  71 

CarprateT 

20  16 
25  51 
20  60 
23  04 
20  61 
14  68 

17  20 

KoaUvraln 

18  88 

frfliunkf^r 

Steward   

24  80 

XoUKwain 

Cook 

81  S 

8ta  vard 

17  01 

Cook 

Kimt  en;£ineor. 

7*2  76 

^hi*biMlfftdiiMin»n  .      ...           .... 

Second  engineer - 

48  74 

Third  enK^eer 

29  10 

vniM. 

DonkeymMn 

18  28 

Fireman 

17  81 

CnMn 

SHOP 

AND  STORE  WAX^BS. 

Wageepaidper  week  ofeixtjf  houre  in  grocery,  dry-goode,  and  other  general  etoree,  whoUeaU 
or  retail,  to  malee  and  femalea,  in  Dundee. 


Jjomeet 

Richest 

AT«nic«i 

ICalea. 

Femalea. 

Mnlea. 

Femalea. 

Kalea. 

FennlM. 

€fMirr«torM 

$5  84 
608 
608 

$2  18 

2  18 

3  18 

17  77 
10  04 
8  61 

18  66 
866 
866 

16  08 
7  27 
780 

13  01 

3  01 
3  M 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wageepaid  per  year  to  houeeKold  eervanU  (towns  and  eitiee)  in  Dundee, 


Oocapations. 


Loweet. 


Hlfheet 


ATvngt. 


Kilebeaor  iftnenl  w&rvmt  <«hat  ottn  eook  or  mAy 

Cook  (to  do  a  Uttle  hooae-work)* 

Cook,  high  cU»* 

BoiMe  and  table  maid* 

SwMty  ataidfl* 

Botlera* 

Baflera*  aadatanta,  boyii* 

Goaohnant  

««denewt 


148  80 
68  04 

116  64 
68  04 
68  82 

145  80 
68  04 

146  80 
146  80 


$88  04 

87  48 
146  M 
77  76 
77  76 

487  40 
77  76 

840  20 

488  00 


$88  83 

77  78 
136  88 

73  00 

68  00 
104  40 

73  00 
348  00 

saoo 


•  Found,  L  «.,  Ineladlag  b««rd  and  lodging.         t  With  hoaaa,  amall  guden,  light,  and  oonL 
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Wagmpaid  to  mgrionUural  Idbaren  and  hauiekold  (cowKtrff)  Mrwwte  <»  ik^  comtuUr  A«- 

Irid  of  Ihmdoo. 


OoonpftttoDB. 


Lowest 

HIchwt 

$156  62 

$174  00 

100  02 

1M06 

01 

78 

688 

007 

2187 

20  78 

58  82 

87  48 

26 

41 

85 

00 

40 

49 

▲Tonf«b 


Foromon  (cenenlly  nutfriod)* peryMV.. 

Booonduid  third  hands  (feuonUytingleU de  ... 

Ordinary  huidst per  day.. 

Ordinary  hands  daring  harvest^ perweek.. 

Ordinary  bands,  if  engagedjl per  month.. 

Hooseniaidsir per  year.. 

Oatworkers; 

Female per  day.. 

Bsme.  daring  barrest do 

Bame^  during  potato  lifting do — 


$106  M 

121  50 

«7 

597 

24  30 

7290 


87 


*In61ading  flree  house,  garden,  one-half  gallon  milk,  two  and  one>half  pounds  oat-mesl,  and  from  bIk 
to  soTen  pounds  potatoes  per  day. 

t  With  milk  ana  mesl  as  abov,  eeleeping  aoeommodation,  bedding  and  Are  in  "  Bothy."  N.  B.^The7 
usually  sell  half  their  allowance  of  meal,  ralue,  $14.58.  ^ 

t  Weekly  and  monthly  in  proportion. 

}  With  fanch  twice  a  day,  value  about  8  cents.    It*.  B.^This  custom  Is,  howoTer,  dying  out. 

jl  No  board  in  the  case  of  ordinary  agrioaltaral  laborers. 

IT  Including  board  and  lodging. 

j».  B.~In  all  cases  ten  hours  constitate  a  day's  work;  commencing  at  0  a^  m.,  two  hours'  interral  tnaa 
U  to  1  forenoon,  and  finishing  at  0  p.  m. 


OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wag6$paidpor  week  of  under-noted  koure  to  the  oorporoiion  employA  •«  ike  town  of  Dun- 
dee, wiikin  ikf.  ooneular  tUeirict  of  Dundee, 


Hours 

of 
labor. 

Average. 

Description  of  employment 

Hours 

of 
labor. 

▲▼eragiak 

51 
00 

$5  88 
722 
7  04 
729 

Joiners  or  carpenters 

Laborers 

00 

51 

51  and  00 

00 

$7  04 

>|««Af|ff 

4  80 

PaTsrs 

Csrters 

6  22 

Scavengers. 

4  02 

*  Sixty-three  and  seventy  hours  per  week,  and  ane  day  off  every  three  weeks. 

XIII,  GOYEBNMENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

Wageepaid  per  month  of  four  weeke,  two  hundred  houre,  to  employhin  Government  depart-^ 
menie  and  offloes,  exoluetve  of  tradeemen  and  laborere,  in  the  ooneular  dietriot  of  Dundee, 


Occupations. 


Oustoms: 

Collector  of  customs 

Clerks 

Inland  revenue : 

Collector  of  inland  revenue 

Clerks 

Post  office: 

Postmaster 

Chief  clerk 

Snperintendent  of  instrument  room 

Clerks 

Sorting  clerks  and  telegraphers,  first  class  . .. 

Sorting  clerks  and  telegraphers,  second  class 


Lowest. 


$202  50 
80  45 

170  10 
82  40 

202  50 
07  80 
56  07 
48  60 
88  88 
15  65 


Highest 


$202  50 
129  00 

202  60 
129  00 

808  75 
82  24 
67  30 
66  07 
48  60 
87  93 


Average. 


$202  50 
70  47 

184  08 

70  47 

257  50 

74  71 
01  68 
52  82 
43  74 
26  24 
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XIY.  TRABBS  and  LABOR  IN  GK)yRRNMBNT  SHPLOY. 

Wm§0§pmd  hg  tks  week,  ofjifif  hourey  to  the  tradee  tmd  Jahorere  in  Oovemmeni  emplojf  in 
ike  eoneular  dieirid  of  Dundee. 


LoWMt 

EifhMt. 

Avtngp, 

PMt  office: 

Tuvn  poofincn 

#4  88 
t88 
t68 

$5  88 
486 
888 

iS  10 

▼fll^irS  pofttmen 

488 

CiniDtr7'po«tBiflii 

888 

XV.  Printers  and  frintino  offices. 

Steitameni  ehowmg  the  wages  paid  per  weeJc  oflifty-one  houre  to  printers  (oompoeitoref  preee  - 
men^  proof -readere^  ^o.},  in  the  ooneular  dietriol  of  Dnndee, 


Ooo  tpfttiont. 


Lowest.       HighMt      Arermgo. 


SevmwpeT»— d«fly  (momfaig) : 

Hinum  toboorgeoU p«r  1,000  ens*. 

Konpareil do... 

Ruby do... 

Iievff)PAper»— daily  (erening) : 

IfiBum  tot>oargeoU do... 

Noopareil do... 

Roby do... 

KowoMMrv— weeklies : 

M  loion  io  bourgeois o . . . 

Noopareil o... 

Raby do... 


S8TAELUHBD  WAOIB. 


Ganpooltors : 

llsil^*  newspspers 

Sreniiig  oewtpspers 

Weekly  newsospien 

Mftchine^men  (tUily  newspapers)  . 

Jobbing  ctHopositors 

Jobbing  oiaeliiae  or  press 

Proof-ivaders 


$0  72 
7  89 
6  82 
9  72 
0  82 
0  82 
0  32 


012  15 
9  72 
9  72 

14  58 
9  23 
923 

10  69 


00  15 
16 

18 
14 
IH 

00 12  to  12| 
13  to  14 
18  to  1ft 


010  00 
8  50 
7  30 
10  00 
720 
7  00 
800 


"*  In  Scotland  matter  is  oast  ap  by  tbe  en  qoad,  not  by  the  «m,  as  in  ths  United  States. 


2.  cost  of  liyino  to  the  labobino  classes. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes — viz,  the  prices  paid  for  the 
Beoessaries  of  life,  is  as  follows : 

(1)  Cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. — For  fairly  superior  qualities  is  for 
a  4  ]M>und  loaf  of  wheaten  bread  14  cents.  In  cents  the  value  of  the 
pound  of  butter  is  30;  of  sugar,  7 ;  tea,  75;  coffee,  40;  ham,  24;  oat- 
meal, 3| ;  American  flour,  4 ;  European  flour,  3f ;  fresh  beef,  home  fed, 
24;  American  fresh  beef,  16;  mutton,  home- fed,  20;  rice,  4;  cheese, 
American  and  European,  14;  codfish,  salted,  5;  potatoes,  1;  pork, 
salted,  12;  Americaa  canned  meat  or  beef,  19;  milk  per  pint,  4;  and 
eggs  per  dozen,  26. 

(2)  Clothing. — ^The  price  here  for  a  good  well  made  ordinary  suit  of 
tweed  clothes  usually  worn  by  workmen — when  dressed — is  $17.  Goats 
can  be  bought  for,  say  $9 ;  waistcoats,  $3.50 ;  trousers,  $4.50,  and  stong 
boots  for  $4. 

(3)  Bent. — ^The  houses  of  the  working  classes  are  all  built  in  flats. 
The  rent  per  year  of  a  house  of  three  rooms,  including  all  taxes  and 
convenience  of  water  therein,  but  not  gas,  is  $77.50,  and  for  one  of 
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two  rooms  $48.  These  liociaeg  are  eogaged  for  the  year  and  rents  are 
payable  half  yearly.  Bents  for  single-roomed  houses  are  from  60  to 
75  cents  per  week  and  payable  weekly.  The  food  of  the  working  elanse^ 
is  simple  and  homt-l^'^  consisting  of/ for  breakfast,  porridge  made  with 
half  a  pound  of  oatmeal  and  supped  with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  or  t^^is 
or  coffee,  and  bread  and  butter,  with,  perbai^,  either  an  egg,  a  small 
bit  of  bacon,  or  a  herring.  Dinner  is  frequently  Scotch  broth  cooked 
with  cabbage;  other  vegetables  and  beef,  from  3  to  6  ounces  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  what  falls  to  the  share  of  the  head  of  a  family.  Bupper  con- 
sists of  tea  or  coffee,  with  bread  and  butter,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  a  little  delicacy.  Mill  and  factory  girls,  and  others  who  do  not  re- 
side at  home  but  in  lodgings  or  rooms,  are  compelled  to  live  more  plainly^ 
their  wages  being  insufficient  to  pay  rent,  clothe  themselves,  and  pro- 
cure to  the  full  extent  the  kind  of  fare  si>ecified. 

3.  PAST  AND  FBESENT  BATES  OF  WAGHES. 

Wages  in  the  different  spheres  of  labor  in  this  consular  district  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1878,  with  the  exception  of  some  branches  of  the 
building  trades,  and  all  branches  of  the  ship-building  trades,  which  are 
lower  paid  from  5  to  15  per  centb  than  in  1878.  The  conditions  of  labor 
which  prevailed  in  1878  are  what  now  prevail. 

4.  THE  HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKINO  GLASSES. 

The  working  people,  on  the  whole,  are  but  poorly  provided  for  In  the  way 
of  house  accommodation.  There  are  in  Dundee  8,620  houses  of  only  one 
room  each,  in  which  there  is  a  population  of  23,670,  and  16,187  houses 
of  two  rooms,  into  which  are  crowded  74,374  men,  women,  and  children. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  three-roomed  houses  with  the  people  living  in 
tisera,  it  shows  that  118,000  of  the  140,000  inhabitants  of  this  commu- 
nity  live  in  houses  of  one  to  three  rooms.  As  thus  shown,  a  large 
proi)ortion  of  the  population  of  this  manufacturing  center  live  lA  houses 
of  one  room  and  two  rooms,  and  especially  ui)on  these  denizens  the  de- 
vastation of  infectious  diseases  almost  entirely  falls,  statistics  proving  that 
amongst  tliem  niue-tenths  of  the  deaths  from  fever  in  this  town  take  plaoe. 
Of  the  whole  population  in  1883, 157  per  10,000  were  attacked  by  infectious 
diseases,  of  whom  rather  more  than  12  per  10,000  died.  But  among  the 
population  living  in  one  and  two  rooms,  183  persons  per  10,000  were 
smitten,  and  rather  more  than  16  per  10.000  died,  while  among  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  including  the  people  in  the  three- 
roomed  houses,  101  per  10,000  were  attacked,  and  only  4  per  10,000 
d^d,  showing  clearly  that  the  one  and  two  roomed  houses  (in  which 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  working  classes  live)  are  great  nurseries 
of  disease.  Many  of  these  single  roomed  habitations  are  wretched  iu 
tlie  extreme,  containing  little  nirnitnre,  and  occasionally  are  without 
even  a  bed.  In  some  of  these  hovels  five  or  six  human  beings  are 
slieltered,  with  nothing  to  lie  on  but  the  floor,  and  covering  themselves^ 
when  they  have  the  opportunity,  with  jute  burlaps,  which  they  take  in 
to  make  into  hand  sewed-bags.  The  sanitary  authorities  of  the  towa 
do  a  great  deal  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  entrances  to  and  vicinity  of 
these  vile  dens  so  that  they  m%y  be.  kept  healthy,  but  without  success, 
as  they  continually  prove  to  be  prolific  sources  of  all  sorts  of  contagion, 
whieh  sometimes  spreads  with  virulence  tiiroughout  the  whole  oomma- 
nity.  There  are  here  and  there  in  Dundee,  large  and  well  constructed 
tenements,  erected  in  airy  localities,  in  which  working  people  can  live 
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with  some  degree  of  eomfort  Such  houses  are^  however,  not  so  nuraer- 
oos  as  is  desirable,  and  the  general  apftearaaoeof  many  of  the  dwellings 
are  cheerless  and  squalid  with  no  bright  surroundings  and  wanting  in 
Teotilation  and  proi>er  sanitary  convenience.  It  is  surprising,  consid- 
ering the  way  human  beings  are  thus  hnddleil  together  without  anything 
like  an  adequate  supply  of  fr^'sb  air  and  often  light,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  polluted  atmosphere,  that  these  poor  creatures  continue  so  vigorous 
physically  and  cheerlul  as  they  are.  This  melancholy  state  of  matters, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  due  altogether  to  the  dire  poverty  of  the 
people,  but  is  undoubtedly  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  improvidence 
in  spending  much  money  for  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  stated  that  tl,504»,(NK)  worth  of  spirits  and  beer  are  annually  con- 
sumed in  this  town,  too  much  of  which  sum  it  is  said  is  contributed  by 
the  toiling  masses  who  ought  to  be  more  careful  of  their  scanty  earnr 
ings. 

Apart  from  the  incalculable  amount  of  degradation,  misery,  and  vice 
that  intemperance  entails  on  many  of  these  poor  people,  they  cannot 
afford  thus  to  squander  their  bard- won  money,  but  should  rather  devote 
it  to  procuring  that  which  would  render  their  homes  more  pleasant  and 
habitable. 

Although  habits  which  are  not  commendable  characterize  a  portion  of 
the  working  classes  of  Dundee,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  to  report 
that  there  is  a  large  section  of  them  which  is  priulent,  economical,  and 
thrifty,  and  who  manage  to  save  money,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the 
Daiidee  Savings  6auk|  chiefly  resorted  to  by  them.  In  1882  this  in- 
stitation,  the  funds  of  which  are  guaranteed  by  Government,  had 
22,544  depositors,  having  at  their  credit  $3,232,815.  That  year  there 
was  iiaid  in  $1,408,22Q,  and  paid  out  $1,259,820,  showing  a  gain  of 
$148,400.  A  few  of  tuese  workiugmen  have  sufficient  means  to  purchase 
a  bonse  for  themselves  instead  of  renting  one,  but  this  is  seldom  done. 
Scarrely  any  workijig  tradesmen  in  Dundee  possess  a  home  of  their 
own  OD  account  of  ground  being  so  expensive  within  the  town's  bound- 
ary, and  to  build  in  the  suburbs  would  he  inconvenient,  as  being  toe 
tAT  removed  from  the  workshops.  Toung  people  of  both  sexes  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  the  jute  and  linen  manufactories  here* 
Dundee  therefore  attracts  workingmen  with  fanilies  from  surrounding 
small  towns  and  rural  districts.  Boys  and  girls  under  fourteen  years  of 
a^e  ai«e  eogaf^  in  the  milk  as  h^f- timers,  getting  from  60  to  76  cents 
ptr  week  for  ti^eaty-eigfat  hours'  work,  and  education  for  two  houm 
dailj  in  the  schcols  oanneded  with  the  works.  Those  above  that  age 
a»e  eligible  for  ftili  timers,  and  so  make  the  average  wages  already 
CiFen.  Thus  the  jeteA  earutags  of  a  family  enable  them  to  live  pretty 
<MnfoTtably  and  to  lie  well  clothed,  ladeed,  it  is  noticeable  that  these 
respectable  working  people  are  aieely  and  ivarmly  olad.  Many  of  the 
iMtory  i^s  avereteii  this  »ediuai,  iuid  are  expensively  and  fashioaa- 
Uy  diessed  on  Saadays  er  faoliilays. 

That  which  principally  tends  to  affect  the  people  for  good  is  the  am- 
ple facilities  for  education  and  self-improvement  that  exist  in  Dundee. 
Schools,  day  and  eveiing,  ably  coitdaeted,  are  numerous,  and  provided 
with  everything  appertaining  to  the  imparting  of  instruction  in  all 
fafanohes  of  knowledge,  and  the  fees  charged  are  small,  being  from  8  to 
12  cents  per  week.  Still  a  large  number  of  the  rising  geaemtion  are 
growing  up  in  igaoraaoe  and  crime  tliroagh  not  attending  these  insti- 
tntioiis  for  elementary  learaing.  Parents  are  occasionally  sumBM>ned 
bdfore  the  sheriff  ooart  and  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  neg- 
leeting  the  education  of  their  children.  tized  by  v^OOgLc 
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The  invariable  excuse  of  these  delinquents  is  that  they  are  so  poor 
that  they  do  not  have  the  wherewithals  pay  the  fees,  or  are  unable  to 
fkmish  their  children  with  clothes  to  properly  appear  in  school.  In 
some  cases  these  pleas  are  too  true,  especially  with  widows  and  those 
in  distress.  The  school  board  try  to  alleviate  these  unfortunate  people 
as  far  as  is  possible  by  collecting  clothes  or  money  with  the  object  of 
dressing  the  children.  This,  however,  is  only  but  a  partial  remedy  for 
the  evil.  Free  education  as  in  the  United  States  is  what  is  required 
as  a  means  of  reaching  the  children  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  population^ 
80  that  every  child  may  have  a  chance  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
and  thereby  be  more  lively  to  become  worthy  citizens  and  re8i>onsible 
members  of  the  body -politic. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dundee  are  much  benefited  morally  and  intellect- 
ually by  having  an  extensive  free  circulating  and  reference  library 
and  reading-room  in  which  are  upwards  of  30,000  volumes.  The  ad- 
Tantages  of  such  a  boon  are  fully  appreciated  by  all.  It  is  true  that 
the  kind  of  literature  mostly  read  is  of  a  light  nature,  such  as  novels, 
books  on  travel,  magazines,  &c.  Works  of  a  higher  literary  character 
and  oi'  a  scientific  and  educative  tendency  which  abound  in  this  collec- 
tion are,  however,  becoming  yearly  more  sought  after  and  taken  out  by 
the  general  readers,  which  is  an  evidence  of  a  higher  tone  and  taste  pre- 
vailing. 

The  wealthy  in  this  community  show  praiseworthy  public  spirit  and 
generosity  in  giving  freely  of  their  means  for  recreation  parks,  educa- 
tional and  general  philanthropic  purposes  to  benefit  their  less  fortunate 
citizens.  A  rich  lady,  still  living,  has  munificently  gifted  $650,000  to 
build  and  endow  a  university  college  in  Dundee,  which  was  opened  last 
year  with  great  ^clat.  Also  a  gentleman,  recently  dead,  donated  during^ 
his  life-time  upwards  of  $250,0<K)  for  educational  and  benevolent  schemes. 

Churches  of  all  denominations,  temperance  societies,  friendly  and 
benefit  societies,  and  various  other  organizations,  such  as  swimming, 
cricket,  and  foot-ball  assotiations  are  all  striving  and  working  to  ele- 
vate and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  morally, 
socially,  and  physically. 

5.  FEELINO  BETWEEN  EBIPLOY]^  AND  SMPLOTEB. 

On  the  whole,  the  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  em- 
ployer in  Dundee  and  district  is  harmonious ;  thus  the  general  and  par- 
ticular prosperity  of  the  community  is  affected  favorably.  A  pleasiug^ 
feature  which  falls  to  be  mentioned  is  the  large  number  of  old,  tried,  and 
faithful  employes  which  are  numerous  among  these  working  people. 
Men  (and  women  as  well)  who  have  been  in  the  same  employment  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  are  not  uncommon  in  Dundee.  Sober,  intelligent, 
reliable,  and  decent  servants  are  respected,  esteemed,  and  their  worth 
duly  appreciated  by  employers  here,  who  exert  themselves  to  provide 
abundant  and  steady  labor  for  such. 

6.  ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

The  different  trades  in  this  locality  have  trades  unions,  and  associ- 
ated with  them  are  benefit  or  friendly  departments  that  afford  pecuniary 
relief  in  case  of  sickness  of  a  member,  and  from  $25  to  $40  to  his  widow 
or  family  in  case  of  death.  These  associations  have  a  stronger  member- 
ship in  some  trades  than  others,  notably  the  iron  ship-builders,  engi- 
neers, boiler-maker^^,  and  some  branches  of  the  building  trades.    These 
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anions  are  considered  by  the  workmen  helpful  to  tht^m  in  maintaining 
and  asserting  their  rights,  and  assisting  them  through  periods  of  ill 
health,  caused  by  accidents  or  otherwise.  There  are  no  registered 
eounter  organizations  of  capital  here.  Employers  only  in  emergencies 
meet  together  and  unite  for  their  common  protection  against  their  workers. 
ISo  special  local  laws  exist  bearing  on  such  organizations,  and  they  are 
only  subject  to  the  common  law  and  special  acta  of  Parliament  referring 
to  such  organizations. 

7.  PBEYALBNCY  OF  STRIKES. 

There  are  occasionally  strikes  here,  but  they  are  not  frequent  or  pro- 
longed. Arbitration  very  seldom  is  the  means  that  enters  into  the  set- 
tlement of  disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes ;  gen- 
erally a  compromise  is  arrived  at  by  both  parties ;  If  not,  the  workers 
have,  as  a  rule,  to  submit  to  the  employers'  terms.  One  of  the  most  bit- 
ter and  continued  of  these  misunderstandings  between  capital  and  labor 
took  place  this  year  in  Dundee,  when  the  iron  ship-builders  refused  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  wages,  and  went  idle  for  about  three  months,  after 
which  time  they  resumed  work  at  the  reduced  rate.  Comparatively 
Bttle  hardship  was  borne  by  these  skilled  workmen  (and  their  families), 
as  thej  were  all  mostly  members  of  a  trades  union,  which  allowed  them 
almost  $3.50  weekly,  bat  their  laborers,  who  had  no  such  society  to  assist 
tiiem,  endured  with  their  families  considerable  suffering  and  privation. 
Hie  employers,  it  is  stated,  were  not  much  inconvenient  by  the  strike, 
as  business  was  dull  and  contracts  not  pressing.  The  effects  of  strikes 
here  cailnot  be  said  to  have  tended  to  the  advancement  of  labor,  and 
Uieir  general  efTect  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby  have  not, 
so  far  as  gone,  been  very  detrimental. 

&  PXTBCHASE    OF    THE    NBOESSARIES  OF   LIFE— KIND    OF  OURRENCY 

PAID,  ETO. 

The  working  people  are  entirely  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life  wherever  they  choose.  The  employers  impose  no  conditions  in  this 
regard.  The  laboring  classes  are  paid  in  this  district  weekly  in  gold 
or  silver  sterling  coin. 

9.  OO-OPERATIYB  SOCIETIES. 

Workingmen's  co-operative  societies  have  not  been  a  success  in  Dun- 
dee. They  have  all  failed,  either  through  bad  management  or  because 
there  was  not  a  field  for  them  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  competing 
stores  here ;  they  have,  therefore,  not  fulfilled  the  promises  held  out  at 
their  formation  of  enabling  the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual  business  chan- 
nels, and  they  have  had  no  effect  whatever  on  general  trade. 

10.  GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOREINa  PEOPLE. 

A  sketch  of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people ;  how  they 
five,  their  homes,  their  food,  their  clothes,  &c.,  has  been  very  fully  given 
in  answer  to  former  interrogatories,  especially  under  l^os.  2  and  4.  It 
win  be  gathered  from  what  has  already  been  stated  that  there  are  few 
chances  or  opportunities  that  the  working  people  have  here  for  better- 
ing tibieir  condition,  hence  the  desire  of  many  of  them  to  emierate  to  the 
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United  States.  Their  ability  to  lay  up  soinething  for  old  age  or  sickness 
is  also  small,  owing  to  the  comparatively  low  wages  they  earn,  com* 
Vined  with  the  high  prices  charged  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  bat  more 
dspecially  on  account  of  the  improvident  habits  of  many  of  them  ia 
wasting  much  of  their  eamingt*  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Their  moraJ 
and  physical  condition  in  this  large  town,  are,  if  not  deteriorating,  cer- 
tainly not  iropporing  much ;  physically  it  is  allowed  they  are  rarher 
(on  the  average)  inclined  to  fail  than  get  stronger,  by  reason  of  the 
vices  and  habits  incidental  to  city  life.  They  are  surrounded  by  many 
good  influences,  but  these  are  raorethan  counter-balanced  by  the  liqaor 
stores  or  saloons,  which  are  numerous,,  and  the  fertile  sources  of  terrible 
misery,  wretchedness,  poverty,  disease,  vice,  and  crime  to  all  sectioiia 
of  society,  but  more  especially  amongst  the  working  people,  who  are 
great  suiferers  through  the  pernicious  drinking  customs  of  this  country. 
The  information  given  in  this  report  has  been  obtained  by  directly  in- 
terviewing the  working  people  themselves,  as  suggested,  and  the  wages^ 
&c.,  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $4.86  per  £1  sterling,  as  required. 

11.  MEANS  FUKNISHKD  POE  THE  SAFBTT  OF  EMPLOTi^S. 

Details  cannot  be  given  of  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  em* 
ploy^s  in  factories,  mines,  mills,  or  railroads,  &c. ;  but  they  are  on  the 
whole  very  complete,  and  are  being  continaally  added  to  by  legisla- 
tive enraetmentSk.  Provisions  are  made  for  the  work-people  in  ease  of 
accident  by  an  act  of  Parliament  entitled  '*  the  employers'  liability  act,*^ 
which  holds  an  employer  liable  for  injury  received  by  a  wprkman 
tiiTough  defective  machinery,  &c. 

Employers  as  a  rule  do  not  take  any  special  consideration  of  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  their  em pl<^^  beyond  what  the  lair 
compels  or  their  natural  kindness  dictates.  The  general  relations  which 
prevail  between  the  employe  and  employed  are  harmonions. 

12.  POLITICAL  BIGHTS  ENJOYED  BY  WOBEJO^^OMEN,  ETC. 

Workingmen  are  entitled  to  vote  tor  mnnicipal  eonncilmen,  members^ 
of  sdiool  boards,  and  members  of  Parliament,  if  they  pay  their  tax«9; 
if  not  they  are  debarred  from  this  privilege.  As  it  is  <mly  a  few  years 
ago  since  workingmen  got  the  power  to  vote  in  this  country,  their  in- 
fluence on  legislation  is  only  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  it  has  hitherto 
been  all  in  the  right  direction,  viz,  in  favor  of  abolishing  unjust  and 
obsolete  laws  and  in  supporting  measures  of  public  utility  and  benefit 
to  the  nation  at  large.  The  working  people  bear  their  fall  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  local  and  general  taxation;  indeed,  these  burdens  aie 
rather  proportionately  heavier  on  them  than  on  the  middle  classes,  and 
certainly  much  more  so  than  on  the  very  wealthy,  land-owning,  and  aris- 
tocratic classes.  The  tendency  of  legislation  is  mostly  now  in  favor  of 
the  working  people. 

13.  CAUSES   LEADING   TO   THE   EMIOBATION. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  are 
principally  want  of  employment  here,  or  a  desire  to  better  their  condi* 
tion.  That  which  influences  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  is  to  go 
where  the  English  language  is  the  common  tongue  of  a  country,  and 
where  the  general  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  people  are  similar 
to  those  of  their  old  homes.    Hence  the  reason  that  the  United  States 
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tt  SO  ftwovite  a  field  for  Seotclmien  to  emigrate  to.  The  principal  ocoa* 
patWDB  of  tlMiee  emigriovtB  are  ftirmers,  agricultoral  laborers^  stone- 
masona,  bricklayers^  carpenters^  and  building  tradeem^^n  generally. 

Fbhaxe  LJlBOB. 

1.  NUlfHEB  09  WOMEN  ANI>  CHILDREN  EBtPLOTBD)  ETC. 

State  the  Dumber  of  women  and  children^  or  the  oloeast  i^ottible  a|»prDxinftlioo 
thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  indnstrial  pursnits,  not  including  ordinary  house- 
hold dntiee  or  domestic  servante,  classifying  the  same  somewhat  as  follows:  (a)  Mann* 
ftetarini;  and  raechaoieal;  (6)  commercial  inclnding  transportation;  (c)  professional 
and  pezttona)^  mclnding  OoTerameAt  officials  and  olerks,  teaehers,  artisto,  ehemists, 
hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  Journalists^  lanndresses,  mnsicians,  inyentors. 
hankers^  brokers,  lectorezs,  public  speakers^  Slc;  (d)  agricoUnxe;  (s)  mining;  (/)  all 
other  pnranits. 

There  ace  between  50,000  and  60,000  women  and  childjren — ^the  lalter- 
above  ten  years  of  age— employed  iu  this  consular  district  in  the  jat0 
and  linen  works,  and  they  may  be  put  under  classification  (a).  Under 
(&)  and  (c)  veiy  few  women  find  employment.  Under  {d)  a  small  pBO- 
portioD  iu  the  agricultural  distriets,  and  under  (/)  a  compacatively  small, 
namber,  such  as  milliners,  dressmakei»»  &o. 

2.  THE  MLNIMUM,  MAXIMUM,  AND  AYEBAOE  WAGES  PAII>  TO  PHlftAIA 

ADULTS. 

In  the  jute  and  linen  works  the  wages  of  women  are,  minimum,  $2.25; 
maximamy  $4<^;  average,  $2.50,  and  that  of  other  pursuits,  such  as 
milliners^  dressmakers,  &q^  are,  minimum,.  $1.60;  maximum,  $5;  aver- 
age^ #2.50  per  week. 

3.  HQUBS  OF  LABOR. 

Average,  fifly-fburhoofs  per  week. 

4.  MORAL  AlffD  PHTSIOAL  OOIOyiTIOir. 

TakiEg  aU  circosieAaiices  into  aoeonnt,  the- moral  and  physical  coEdl* 
tion  of  such  employes  is  satisfactory.  This  mt^  be  attributed  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  churches  of  all  denominations,  schools,  temper- 
ance societies,  and  other  phihuBthropic  organizations,  together  with  the 
well-ventilated  manufactories  for  jute  and  linen,  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  females  in  thia  consular  district  are  employed,  the  simple  food  they 
eonsome,  and  the  natural  healthiness  of  this  dimate. 

6.  THE  MSAKS  PEOYIDED,  AND  BT  WHOM,  FOB  THE  IMPEOYEMENT  OF 

THESE  EMPLOY^. 

BreqiEg  schools  at  low  flees — ^from  6  to  12  cents  per  weeh«— for  etftica* 
ikm  aBd  srif'-impnyrement  of  these  employ^  are  provided  by  school 
boards,  and  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen  hare  instituted  a  Young 
Women^s  Ghristian  A>esoeiatioD,  together  with  missions  and  other  organi* 
zationaof  varioaskiads,  &c.,  for  the  moral  well-being  of  the  young  work«> 
ing  women  of  this  cemmunity. 

6h  ^HE  MEANS  FftOVURlflO  IN  OA0B  OP  FIBE  OB  OTHBB  DANOEBS. 

There  are  no  very  special  means,  provided,  as  in  Amerieay  iibcase  of 
fire  or  other  dangers,  for  the  safety  of  women  employed  in  this  locality, 
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beyond  sets  of  hose,  which  belong  to  mostly  all  jate  and  linen  works, 
and  which  can  at  once  be  connected  with  pipes  capable  of  sapplyin^  a 
lar^e  volume  of  water  any  height 

There  is  also  a  most  efficient  lire- brigade,  furnished  with  fire-escapes, 
&c.,  supported  by  this  town  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires.  The 
mills,  factories,  &c.,  in  Dundee  and  district  are,  as  a  rule,  well  built, 
strong  stone  structures,  with  substantial  stone  stairs  fitted  also  into 
stone  walls,  and  many  of  these  works  are  entirely  fire-proof;  conse- 
quently loss  of  life  by  fire  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

7.  PBOYISIONS  MADE  BY  THE  EMPLOTEBS  IN  BEGABD  TO  SANITABT 

MEASUBES  AND  FOB  CABE  OF    THE  SIOK  AND  DISABLED. 

The  provisions  made  by  employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  in 
their  works  are  very  complete.  For  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled 
there  is  a  magnificent  hospital  or  infirmary  in  Dundee,  built  in  one  of 
the  best  and  most  airy  situations  in  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  large 
and  well-kept  grounds. 

In  this  institution  the  best  surgical  and  medical  skill  of  this  town  can 
be  obtained  free  by  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  it  is  replete 
with  all  the  best  appliances  appertaining  to  the  science  of  healing.  It 
is  maintained  by  subscriptions  from  employers  of  labor,  employes,  and 
the  general  pnblio. 

8.  VTAOES  PAID    DUBINO    PAST    FIVE    TEABS— EFFECT    OF    THE    BM- 

PLOTMENT  OF  WOMEN,  ETC. 

Has  there  been  anv  increase  dnrinfi;  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid  women, 
and  in  the  price  of  tae  necessaries  of  life,  or  otherwise  f  What  are  the  effects  of  em- 
ployment of  women  on  the  wages  of  men,  and  on  general,  social,  and  industrial  condi- 
tions f 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  wages  paid  to  women  daring  the 
past  five  years  of  aboat  5  per  cent.  The  necessaries  of  life  have  fallen 
somewhat  in  price  daring  that  time,  say  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  Women 
being  specially  adapted  for  mill  and  factory  labor  in  this  locality,  their 
employment  has  had  no  marked  effect  on  the  wages  of  men,  and  on 
general,  social,  and  industrial  conditions. 

9.  STATE  OF  EDUCATION,  ETC. 

What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed,  and  among  their  chil- 
dren, and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  emplovment  (iu  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.) 
on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the  children  of  such  employ^,  and  oa 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  on  their  children? 

The  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed  and  among  their 
children  is  very  fair.  A  large  proportion  of  them  can  read,  write,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic.  The  general  effects  of  employment  iu  factories  and 
mills,  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the  children  of  such 
employ^,  and  on  their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  on  their  chil- 
dren, are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  close  confinement  in  the  warm 
and  dusty  atmosphere  of  the  mills  and  factories,  together  with  the  con- 
stant application  to  the  machinery  by  the  workers,  has  a  deteriorating 
effect  on  their  physique,  and  the  mingling  together  of  so  many  young- 
women  of  all  grades  of  character  cannot  be  said  to  be  conducive  to  at- 
taining a  high  standard  of  manners  and  morals.  Stores,  &c.,  are  some- 
what better  favored  in  these  respects. 
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In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that,  althou|i;h  all  the  jute  and  linen 
works  iu  this  consular  district  are  presently  running  full  time,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  works  engaged  in  making  sail  cloth  in  a 
small  town  (Arbroath),  yet  the  condition  of  these  industries  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  as  prices  for  jute,  burlaps,  and  all  classes  of  linens  are  ex- 
ceptionally low  and  unremunerative.  It  is  believed  that  this  state  of 
matters  is  princijially  due  to  overproduction,  as  there  is  a  fair  demand 
for  an  average  output  of  these  goods.  Accordingly  there  are  rumors 
that  if  business  does  not  improve  somewhat  that  there  will  possibly  be 
a  cartailment  of  the  hours  of  lalwr  and  perhaps  a  reduction  of  the 
wa^s  of  workers.  Every  other  branch  of  business  is  also  dull  and 
stag^nant,  notably  the  iron  and  wooden  ship-building  and  the  building 
trades ;  consequently  a  good  many  skilled  workmen  and  laborers  are 
now  going  idle  and  feeling  the  pinch  of  hard  times.  The  prospects  of 
a  revival  soon  of  trade  and  business  generally  are  not  encouraging. 
Indeed  gloomy  views  are  entertained  by  business  men  and  the  press 
about  the  immediate  future  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests 
identified  with  this  locality.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  all  con- 
eerued,  particularly  the  poor  working  people  that  a  better  state  of  busi- 
uesH  uiav  in  a  short  time  prevail. 

WILLARD  B.  WELLS, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Dundee,  May  24,  1884. 


GLASGOW. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  HARTE. 

In  reply  to  labor  circular  from  the  Department,  under  date  February 
15.  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

RATES   OF   WAGES. 

The  annexed  tabular  statements  give  information  as  to  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  workmen  of  every  class  employed  in  this  district,  with 
their  hoars  of  labor.  I  may  mention  here  that  at  present  trade  gen- 
erally is  dull,  and  that  since  June  last  year,  laborers'  wages  have  been 
reiluced  in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  In  some  cases  I  have 
thought  It  advisable  to  give  the  rate  per  hour  instead  of  per  we^k,  as 
there  is  a  great  disparity  among  various  classes  of  operatives  in  the  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  during  which  thej'  work.  In  the  Clyde  shipbuild- 
ing  trade,  for  instance,  fifty-four  hours  per  week  is  the  rule;  in  the  house- 
building trades,  fifty-one  hours;  bread  bakers,  sixty-five  to  fifty-six 
hours  ;  shop-kee[)ers,  sixty-six  to  forty-nine;  printers,  fifty-one  to  fifty- 
four  (morning  and  evening  newsiiapers,  jobbing  houses,  &c.) ;  railway 
employes,  from  fifty  toseventy ;  mill  hands  (females),  fifty-six ;  and  other 
trades  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  hours  per  week.  As  some  of  the  opera- 
tives are  engaged  by  piecework,  where  much  higher  wages  are  earned, 
I  have  given  representative  piece  prices  where  obtainable.    r^^^^\^ 
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COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  average  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  much  the  same 
as  it  was  in  1878.  Ko  doubt  the  large  importation  of  American  fresh 
and  canned  meats  have  prevent/cd  prices  from  rising,  and  I  find  that  no 
fewer  than  four  thousand  head  of  live  cattle  came  to  this  city  daring 
May  of  this  year,  and  three  thousand  were  from  the  United  States.  The 
following  are  the  prices  of  the  principal  articles  considered  necessaries 
by  the  laboring  classes  in  Glasgow  : 

Cents. 

Bread per  4-pound  loaf..  12  to  13 

Oatmeal per  stone..  47  53 

Flour do....  45  49 

Bacon : 

BritiflU per  pound-.  18  20 

American do 08  12 

Tea do....  32  Ti 

Sugar do 03  06 

Cbeeee: 

British do....  15  18 

American do 08  16 

Beef  for  soup  and  boiling do 16  22 

Mutton do 16  22 

Steaks  and  chops do....  24  34 

Butter do 32 

Eggs per  dozen..  20 

Milk per  pint..  12 

Barley per  pound..  04 

Rice do 04 

The  workingmen  in  Glasgow,  as  a  rule,  occupy  houses  of  one  and  two 
apartments.  A  house  of  one  apartment,  inclusive  of  taxes,  costs  from 
$2.20  to  $2.50  per  month,  and  one  of  two  apartments  about  $4  per  month. 
Clothing  cannot  be  put  down  Sbt  less  than  $4  per  month  for  an  avera^ 
workingman  with  a  wife  and,  say,  four  children.  A  common  serge  suit 
of  clothes  for  use  at  work  costs  about  $10,  and  a  holiday  suit  about 
$17.50.  The  weekly  expenditure  of  such  a  family  may  be  estimated 
somewhat  as  follows :  Rent  and  taxes,  $1 ;  school  fees,  6  cents ;  gas,  10 
cents;  coal,  34  cents;  provisions,  $4.50;  clothes,  $1;  equal  to  a  total  weekly 
expenditure  of  $7.  The  provisions  under  this  estimate  will  not  by  any 
means  be  extravagant,  and  will  not  include  any  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
meat.  Those  unskilled  workmen  whose  wages  cannot  allow  them  to 
spend  so  much  must  be  satisfied  with  the  plainest  diet,  and  cannot  in- 
dulge in  any  of  the  more  expensive  articles. 

PAST   AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  the  last  labor  circular  was  issued  several  branches  of  trade  in 
the  Glasgow  district  have  fiuctuated  a  good  deal.  While  not  a  few  of 
them  attained  to  a  veiy  high  point  of  activity  others  again  have  dwin- 
dled away.  It  might,  however,  be  well  to  point  out  that  immediately 
after  the  circular  of  1878  was  issued  a  circumstance  occurred  in  this  dis- 
trict which,  for  some  time  at  least,  had  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  some  of  the  branches  of  labor.  I  refer  to  the  failure 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  This  event  occurred  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober in  tiiat  year,  and  caused  a  great  many  failures  among  land  specu- 
lators, house-builders,  and  shop-keepers,  and  those  holding  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  shares,  and  even  depositors,  for  they  were  obliged  to  wait 
for  their  money  until  the  oflicial  liquidators  had  declared  dividends* 
For  at  least  a  year  afterwards  trade  received  a  temporary  check,  and 
house-building  may  be  said  to  have  all  that  time  been  at  a  stand-still. 
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People  too  who  bad  money  to  spare  were  chary  about  Bpeculating,  and 
fiir  a  time  confidence  in  the  Scotch-banking  system  was  considerably 
shaken.  The  general  condition  of  trade  in  the  Glasgow  district  since  1880 
has  berai  one  of  great  activity  in  most  branches,  although  the  house- 
boildiug  trade  forms  a  remarkable  exception.  The  failure  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  affected  this  branch  of  industry  more  than  any  other 
in  consequence  of  several  heavy  loans  given  by  the  bank  to  building 
speculators  and  property  syndicates.  In  September,  1878,  masons, 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  house  carpenters  were  receiving  a  wage  of 
16  cents,  20  cents,  and  15  cents,  and  in  order  to  get  a  job  completed 
several  squads  of  plasterers  were  known  to  have  received  30  cents  per 
hour,  brick-layers  22  cents  to  24  cents,  and  masons  20  cents.  At  pres- 
ent, as  will  be  noticed  from  the  wages  statistics  annexed,  these  trades- 
men's wages  have  fallen  5  to  20  per  cent. 

The  shipbuilding  trade,  which  is  the  principal  industry  in  this  dis- 
trict, was  depressed  in  1878  and  1879.  In  1880  it  began  to  revive,  and 
during  1881, 1882,  and  1883  it  was  characterized  by  the  greatest  amount 
of  activity  that  has  ever  been  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  industry. 
At  the  beginning  of  1884  a  severe  depression  set  in,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  trade  are  of  the  gloomiest  de- 
scription. During  the  month  of  December  last,  four  thousand  work- 
men were  discharged  from  the  various  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  at  pres- 
ent it  is  estimated  that  about  fifteen  hundred  operative  ship-builders  are 
out  of  work. 

The  following  rates  were  paid  during  the  busy  season  which  came  to 
a  close  at  the  end  of  1883,  when  the  price  of  labor  reached  its  highest 
point: 

Per  week  of  54  boon 

Shipwrights. |B  75 

Ship-joiiiers , $7  66  to   6  20 

Blackamiths 8  20        8  75 

Engineers  (aU  claflseB) 7  66        8  46 

Ship-painters 8  75 

Ship-pl timbers 9  31 

Rigfers 8  20 

Ifacniue-men 8  20 

Hammer-men 6  56 

Laborers 4  86 

SiTetem 24  33 

Fitters 29  19 

Calkers 29  19 

Earnings  of  British  operatives  (riveters,  fitters,  and  calkers  excepted) 
range  from  12  cents  to  16  cents  per  hour. 

The  following  rates,  which  are  paid  on  the  Clyde  at  present,  are  those 
which  are  enforced  in  times  of  depression : 

Per  week  of  54  hoars. 

Shipwrights $7  66 

Ship-joiners 7  11 

Blacksmiths |6  56  to   7  38 

Engineers  (all  classes) 6  08        7  11 

Ship-painters .* 7  66 

Ship-plnmbers : 8  75 

Rlgeers 685 

HMhine-men 6  56 

Hammer-men 4  65 

Laborers - 3  89 

Riveters* 12  16 

Fitters' ^  13  38 

Calkers* Hte€^*yV^OO*17  00 

•  Paid  by  piecework  rates.  The  fignres  given  show  what  the  most  skillful  can 
earn. 
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HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  working  clasaes  have,  as  a  general  rule,  a  straggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  it  is  only  by  steady  and  careful  habits  that  they  can 
succeed  in  having  a  balance  on  the  right  side.  That  a  fair  proportioa 
of  t  lieni  are  steady  and  trustworthy  is  certain,  but  it  has  been  demoo- 
strat/cd  on  the  Clyde  that  large  wages  thoroughly  demoralize  workmen. 
During  the  spurt  of  activity  which  came  to  a  close  in  December  last 
iron-workers,  riveters,  fitters,  and  calkers,  who  constitute  a  majority 
of  the  o])erative  ship-builders,  made  enormous  wages,  but  taken  as  a 
whole  they  did  not  benefit  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  being  able  to 
make  a  large  wage  in  a  short  time,  the  men  absented  themselves  from 
work  and  spent  their  money  in  drink.  To  a  great  extent  their  earning^s 
went  to  police  courts  and  public  houses.  Several  of  the  Clyde  ship- 
builders stated  publicly  that  their  workmen,  chiefly  the  iron  workers, 
lost  a  large  amount  of  time;  that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  men  to 
remain  away  from  work  until  their  money  was  exhausted.  The  result 
is  that  when  shipbuilding  is  depressed  the  iron- workers,  who  ought  to 
have  been  well  prepared  for  a  reverse,  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  destitute 
circumstances.  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  lower-paid  opera- 
tives, although  the  experience  of  those  prosperous  times  would  show 
that  the  working  classes  generally  appear  to  be  somewhat  deficient  in 
self-restraint  and  unable  to  make  the  best  use  of  high  wages. 

PEELINO  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYi:. 

The  feeling  which  exists  in  G-lasgow  between  employer  and  employ^ 
varies  a  good  deal,  owing  to  existing  circumstances,  but  on  the  whole  a 
pretty  fair  relationship  is  maintained.  In  the  natural  course  of  events 
when  a  certain  branch  of  trade  is  busy,  the  workmen  demand  higher 
wages,  but  when  it  is  inactive  the  employer  demands  a  reduction  in 
wages.  A  rupture  in  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor,  however,  affects 
the  whole  community  and  trade  of  the  district,  and  causes  heavy  losses 
to  both  employer  and  employ^.  Last  year  petty  strikes  were  frequent 
among  the  Clyde  iron-workers  for  higher  wages,  and  the  men  in  m 
cases  were  successful. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

During  the  pa^st  twenty  years  there  has  been  an  immense  improve- 
ment in  the  working  of  trade  organizations  all  over  Scotland,  and  no- 
where has  greater  development  been  shown  in  that  direction  than  in 
Glasgow  and  its  districts. 

Some  dozen  years  since  what  is  known  as  the  Glasgow  United  Trades' 
Council  was  instituted,  and  is  itself  a  powerful  trade  organization.  It 
consists  of  trades  union  delegates  elected  by  every  trade  society  in  the 
district  to  attend  weekly  meetings,  at  which  all  proposed  re<iuctions  of 
wages,  increase  in  hours  of  labor,  and  other  matters  affecting  trade  are 
at  once  reported,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  strike  in  any  given  branch,  the 
delegates  make  a  statement  as  to  the  cause,  and  very  often  pecuniary 
assistance  is  at  once  voted  by  the  other  trades,  and  notification  of  said 
strike  made  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Every  trade  of  any  consequence  in  the  district  has  a  separate  union 
of  its  own  for  trade  purposes,  and  since  these  were  instituted  they  have 
been  the  means  of  raising  wages  and  reducing  the  hours  of  labor. 
Among  shop-keepers  and  general  clerks  there  are  no  trades  unions,  and 
the  effects  are  seen  in  smaller  wages  and  long  hours.    The  employers, 
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too,  in  order  to  coauteract  the  effect  of  the  men's  organization  liave  ia 
several  instances  formed  very  powerful  unions  among  themselves,  the 
most  powerful  in  Glasgow  at  present  being  the  *'  Clyde  Shipb(iildei*s 
and  Engineers'  Association,"  the  ''West  of  Scotland  Coal-mastei>''  Asso- 
ciation," the  "  Glasgow  Iron-masters'  Association,"  "  Clyde  Ship-owners' 
Asf^ociation,"  and  many  others. 

In  connection  with  the  workmen's  trades  unions  sums  ranging  from 
2  cents  up  to  24  cents  per  week  are  paid  as  subscriptions,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  employers  some  of  the  associations  exact  from  $48  to  $1)7. 

The  statute  relating  to  trades  unions  and  organizations  enacts  that 
the  purposes  of  a  trades  union  shall  uot,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are 
in  restraint  of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render"  any 
member  of  such  trades  union  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy or  otherwise;  and  any  agreement  or  trust  is  not  to  be  void  or 
voidable. 

But  no  court  can  entertain  a  proceeding  for  enforcing  or  recovering 
damages  for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  following  sigreements,  namely: 

(1)  Any  aere«'ment  betweeu  ineiuberB  of  a  tradeH  tiniou,  aH  hucIi,  concerning  the  con- 
ditions ou  wnich  any  members,  for  the  time  being,  of  snch  trudcH  union  bhall  or  shall 
not  eiell  their  goods,  trausaci;  busiufHS,  employ  or  be  employed. 

(2)  Any  agreement  for  the  payment  by  any  person  of  an^  snbHcrii)tion  or  penalty 
to  a  trades  nnion. 

(3)  Any  agreement  for  the  application  of  the  funds  of  a  trades  union  :  (a)  To  provide 
benefits  to  members;  or  (6)  to  furnish  contributions  to  any  employer  or  workman 
not  a  member  of  such  trades  union  in  consideration  of  such  employer  or  workman  act- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  rules  or  resolution  of  such  trade  sunion,  or  (r)  to  discharge 
any  fine  inipoi«ed  upon  any  person  by  sentence  of  any  court. 

(4)  Any  agreement  made  between  one  trades  nnion  and  another. 

(5)  Any  bond«to  secure  the  performance  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  agreeuiiMits. 

Bnt  it  is  declared  that  nothing  in  the  section  shall  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute any  of  these  agreements  unlawful. 

A  regi.stry  of  trades  unions  is  provided  by  the  statute ;  and  every 
nniou  must  have  a  registered  office,  to  which  all  communications  and 
notie(?8  must  be  addressed.  Every  year  a  general  statement  of  the  re- 
ceipts, funds,  efiects,  and  expenditure  of  every  trades  union  must  be 
traD8initted  to  the  registrar  before  the  1st  June.  This  statement  mnst 
show,  separately,  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  several  objects  of 
the  nnion.  It  must  also  state  alterations  of  rules  and  new  rules  and 
changes  of  officers. 

The  rules  of  the  trades  union  must  state  the  name  of  the  trades  union 
and  place  of  meeting,  the  object  for  which  it  is  established,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  funds  shall  be  applicable,  the  conditions  ui)on  which 
any  member  may  become  entitled  to  any  benefit,  the  fines  and  forteit- 
nre^,  the  manner  of  making,  altering,  amending,  and  rescinding  rales; 
a  provision  for  the  appointment  and  removal  of  a  general  committee. 

PREVALENCE  OF  STRIKES. 

During  the  past  three  years  strikes  have  not  been  numerous.  As  a 
meau^of  settling  disagreements,  arbitration  is  not  much  resorted  to  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that-  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  amongst  employers  and  employed  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion. On  the  Clyde  arbitration  has  only  been  adopted  once,  namely, 
in  1877,  when  a  claim  by  the  Clyde  shipwrights  for  an  advance  of 
vages  was  settled  by  an  appeal  to  two  arbitrators  and  an  umpire.  The 
eniployers  and  the  workmen  nominated  an  arbiter  each,  while  the  two 
selected  an  umpire.    Representatives  selected  by  the  employ<^j^y[^ 
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workmen  stated  their  respective  cases  to  the  three  gentlemen  nomi- 
nated, and  the  process  of  giving  evidence  lasted  several  days.  At  the 
close  of  the  arbitration  the  two  arbitrators  were  unable  to  agree  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  umpire,  who  decided  that  the  state  of  trade, 
as  disclosed  by  the  evidence  of  masters  and  workmen,  did  not  warrant 
the  shipwrights  in  claiming  an  advance  of  wages.  The  shipwrights  ac- 
cepted the  decision.  Prior  to  the  dispute  being  referred  to  arbitration 
the  shipwrights  were  out  "  on  strike"  for  six  months.  About  twelve 
thousand  men  were  idle,  as,  in  addition  to  the  shipwrights,  the  iron- 
workers, ship-joiners,  blacksmiths,  riggers,  painters,  and  in  fact  every 
class  of  workmen  employed  in  ship  construction,  with  the  exception  of 
engineers,  were  locked  out.  Including  the  various  classes  of  operatives 
affected  by  the  strike,  nearly  all  of  whom  received  what  is  known  as 
"strike  allowance,"  namely,  from  $1.82  to  $3.04  per  week,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  the  time  that  the  workmen  lost  in  wages  and  trade  fundvS  about 
$973,300,  and  the  employers  double  that  amount,  through  loss  of  work 
and  otherwise.  After  this  the  iron-workers  had  a  strike  lasting  over 
three  mouths  about  an  improved  scale  of  prices,  and  in  the  end  a  com- 
promise was  arrived  at.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
several  miscellaneous  trade  strikes,  but  none  of  them  of  very  long 
duration.  These  included  the  strike  of  the  ewgine -drivers  and  guards 
on  the  Caledonian  Railway  tor  a  reduction  of  Sunday  labor,  which  was 
to  some  extent  successful.  The  molders'  strike  ended  against  the  men ; 
the  house-joiners'  strike  concluded  generally  in  favor  of  the  operatives. 
A  common  practice  exists  of  workmen  sending  a  deputation  of  their 
numbers  to  meet  their  employers  with  a  view  to  discussing  trade  mat- 
ters. In  cases  where  shipbuilders  have  intimated  reductions  of  wages 
the  workmen  have  sent  deputations  to  the  employers  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  the  reduction  should  be  modified;  and,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  these  deputations  have  succeeded  in  their  aim.  Still 
there  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  relations  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed are  not  what  they  should  be,  and  that  boards  of  arbitration  are 
much  wanted. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

In  consequence  of  the  numerous  frauds  by  which  the  employers  of 
artificers  and  manufacturers  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  their  obligation  to 
l)ay  the  full  wages  stipulated  the  legislature  at  last  found  itself  under 
the  necessity  of  interfering.  A  common  mode  of  cheating  the  work- 
man was  by  the  master  keeping  a  store  at  which  he  sold  those  necessa- 
ries which  workmen  use,  and  which  he  distributed  to  them  at  a  high 
profit,  though  of  a  low  quality,  in  i)ayment  of  their  wages.  To  check 
this  and  the  evil  of  unlimited  credit  which  attended  such  transactions 
leading  the  workmen  into  liabilities  which  more  effectually  subjected 
them  to  the  masters  than  the  more  rigid  written  agreement  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  legislature  in  passing  the  acts  known  as  the  truck  acts,  but 
which  are,  in  practice,  very  generally  violated  in  this  country  by  the 
masters.  In  consequence  of  the  systematic  violation  of  the  law  the 
legislature,  in  the  3^ear  1870,  passed  an  act  of  Parliament  nominating 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  existing  law.  These 
commissioners  accordingly  proceeded  to  take  evidence  upon  oath,  the 
import  of  which  is  to  establish  clearly  a  very  general  evasion  of  the 
truck  acts.    No  legislation  has,  however,  followed  on  the  report. 

Wages,  as  a  rule,  are  payable  fortnightly,  but,  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, weeklj^  payments  are  made.  The  currency  is  either  silver  or 
notes  of  the  Scotch  banks,  which  are  readily  accepted. 
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CO-OPERATIVE   SOCIETIES. 

Ck)-operative  societies  are  of  two  kinds :  First,  those  which  are  based 
on  what  is  called  the  Rochdale  principle,  of  selling  goods  at  the  common 
market  prices  and  dividing  the  profits  among  the  members;  and,  second, 
those  condncted  on  the  civil-service  principle,  of  selling  goods  at  cost 
price  after  allowing  for  working  expenses.  All  co-operative  societies 
with  which  the  working  classes  are  connected  are  conducted  on  the 
Boehdale  principle.  The  working  class  co-operative  societies  do  not 
profess  to  sell  goods  cheaper  than  the  regular  shops,  but  they  divide 
the  profits.  In  Glasgow  and  the  surrounding  districts  there  are  in  all 
ten  co-operative  societies,  all  of  which  are  worked  on  the  Rochdale  prin- 
ciple, and  all  managed  in  the  same  way.  The  members  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, w^hich  has  full  control  over  the  society's  affairs.  The  salesmen 
and  all  paid  officials  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee,  which 
sanctions  fhe  ordering  of  goods,  receives  the  drawings,  and  pays  the  ac- 
coants.  As  a  rule  the  committee  meets  once  a  week.  •  Oneof  their  num- 
ber is  appointed  secretary  an  d  another  one  treasurer.  These  two  devote 
more  time  to  the  business  than  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  and 
in  consequence  they  are  allowed  some  remuneration.  The  Glasgow 
societies  ])aid  last  year  to  their  members  dividends  ranj::ing  from  28 
cents  to  90  cents  per  pound  (S4.>6)  on  the  "  turn  over."  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  this  co-operation  has  assumed  such  dimensions  as  to  have 
a  very  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  but  in  Glasgow,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  co-operation  is  not  suffi- 
ciently su]>ported  by  the  working  i)eoi)le  as  to  have  any  effect  upon  shop- 
keepers. Still,  the  societies  are  prosperous,  and,  although  comparatively 
small  now,  are  on  the  increase.  In  1S«S3  there  were,  according  to  Mr. 
Fawcett,  782  of  these  societies  in  England,  whose  sales  amounted  to 
close  upon  $68,131,000.  Although  the  returns  for  Wales  and  Scotland 
seem  to  be  not  yet  complete,  the  total  for  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
now  be  short  of  1,400  societies,  for  in  1882  there  were  in  the  United  King- 
dom 1,346  active  societies,  numbering  661,317  members,  with  a  capital 
of  $36,170,694.36  in  shares,  and  $7,762,067,50  in  loans,  selling  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $129,526,764,  and  earning  profits  to  the  amount  of  $10,279,726.94 
per  annum. 

GENERAL.  CONDITION   OP  THE  WORKING   CLASSES. 

There  has  certainly  been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  Glasgow  during  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  much  yet 
requires  to  be  done,  both  morally  and  socially,  to  better  their  condition. 
Among  the  coal  and  ironstone  miners,  many  of  whom  reside  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  although  the  mineral  fields  are  situated  several  miles 
away,  that  improvement  is  very  marked.  Twenty  years  ago  coal  and 
ironstone  miners  received  little  more  than  61  cents  per  day,  and  even 
a  little  less  for  ten  hours'  work  ;  but  now  wages  range  from  97  cents  to 
$1.22  per  eight  hours ;  and  since  the  acts  of  Parliament  known  as  the 
"mines  regulation  act,"  the  <*  abolition  of  truck  (Scotland)  act,"  and 
the  '*  education  (Scotland)  act"  (which  contains  a  compulsory  clause), 
their  general  condition  has  greatly  improved.  In  connection  with  other 
branches  of  labor,  again,  remarkable  disparities  exist  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  generally,  all  over  wages  have  increased  at  least  from 
25  per  cent,  since  1850;  but  even  with  this  increase,  operatives  with 
large  families  find  it  difficult  to  live  respectably  on  their  earnings. 
The  representative  workman  receives  wages  ranging  from  $6.56  per 
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week,  and  lives  in  a  house  of  two  apartments,  known  in  Glasgow  and 
all  over  Scotland  as  ''  room  and  kitchen."  These  houses  are  built  to- 
gether in  certain  localities  near  public  works  or  factories,  for  conveni- 
ence, and  go  by  the  name  of  "  tenements."  One  tenement  built  to  a 
height  of  four  stones  generally  contains  as  many  as  sixteen  '*  dwellings,'' 
as  these  combined  apartments  are  called.  The  rooms  are,  as  a  rale, 
well  ventilated,  and  are  provided  with  good  water  and  gas.  There  are 
other  classes  of  workmen,  however,  who  live  in  houses  of  only  one 
apartment,  built  in  tenements  similar  to  those  already  alluded  to  ;  and 
these  single  apartments  are  generally  let  by  the  mouth.  The  lower  or- 
der of  the  workingmen,  such  as  general  laborers,  carters,  stone-breakers, 
quarrymen,  surfacemen,  &c.,  live  in  such  houses,  and  in  many  cases 
not  a  few  of  them  fail  to  ])ay  their  rents  and  have  to  be  evicted.  Not 
a  few  of  the  higher  paid  workmen,  such  as  riveters  in  ship-yflrds,  whose 
habits  are  very  intemperate,  live  in  these  houses,  although  earning  high 
wages,  the  bulk  of  which  they  spend  in  drink. 

The  clothes  worn  by  the  working  classes  in  Glasgow  are  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  kind,  while  in  the  work-shop,  yard,  or  foundry,  they  are 
of  equal  quality,  being  usually  of  coarse  tweed  or  serge.  But  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  they  wear  a  cloth  coat,  tweed  trousers,  and  felt  hat. 
This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  respectable  workingmen.  There  are  others 
who  have  only  one  dirty  suitfor  Sundays  and  Saturdays,  and  who  would 
on  no  account  forego  tlieir  liquor  for  the  sake  of  wearing  tine  clothes. 

The  chances  which  the  workingmen  of  Glasgow  have  of  bettering 
their  condition,  where  labor  seems  so  plentiful,  are  very  remote  indeed. 
Instances  have  certainly  been  known  of  men  saving  sufficient  from 
their  scanty  earnings  to  start  business  in  a  small  scale,  but  these  are 
very  rare.  To  lay  up  something  for  old  age  is  next  to  impossible,  and 
only  one  in  a  thousand  unencumbered  by  a  large  family  can  do  any- 
thing in  that  direction  at  all.  In  the  case  of  sickness  or  accident, 
however,  the  workingman  is  thoroughly  provided  for  by  weekly  sub- 
scriptions of  4  cents,  8  cents,  12  cents,  and  even  16  cents  to  a  sick  ben- 
efit fund,  with  one  of  which  every  branch  of  labor  in  tiie  city  is  con- 
nected. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  workingmen  varies  a  good  deal  and  is 
much  regulated  by  local  influences.  As  church-goers  they  are  quite 
equal  to  classes  higher  in  the  social  scale.  Their  average  physical  con- 
dition is  good.  The  greatest  enemy  the  working  classes  have  to  con- 
tend with  is  strong  drink,  and  of  this  they  consume  inordinate  quanti- 
ties. Liquor-stores  are  planted  near  public  works,  dwelling  houses, 
and,  indeed,  at  every  conceivable  spot  in  Glasgow,  and  there  workmen 
congregate,  more  particularly  on  pay  days,  and  spend  half  of  their 
earnings  on  whisky.  To  counteract  the  effect  which  these  whisky  dens 
produce  social  reformers  have  been  at  work  for  several  years,  but,  to 
outward  appearance  at  least,  their  efforts  have,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
unsuccessful.  There  are  numerous  temperance  organizations,  any  num- 
ber of  church  ''Gospel  halls,^  and  the  like,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  ma- 
terially affect  the  general  condition. 

A  SHIP  JOINEE'S  STATEMENT. 

The  foUwing  is  substantially  the  report  of  an  interview  with  a  Clyde 
operative,  a  fair  representative  of  his  class : 

Q.  How  old  are  yoiif — A.  I  am  thirty-five  years  old. 
Q.  What  is  your  husinessf — A.  I  am  a  Hhip-joiner. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  aud  four  children.  The  oldest  is  fifteen 
and  the  youngest  five  years  old.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Q.  What  -wage^i  do  you  receive  per  day  ! — A.  I  receive,  while  working  full  time, 
$1.17.     (The  average  wages  paid  to  nhip-joinera  is  from  $1.17  to  $1.30.) 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  yon  required  to  work  for  such  wages  ? — A.  During 
tbe  entire  year  we  work  nine  and  a  half  hours  five  days  per  week  and  six  and  a  half 
hoars  on  Saturdays.     In  winter  we  work  hy  oil  lamps  and  electric  light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f — A.  We  have  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  interval  for  dinner 
at  1  o'clock.     We  take  onr  supper  after  our  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  on  such  wjigi-sf — A.  Yes;  pretty  fairly.  My  boy, 
aged  thirteen,  receives  61  cents  per  week  as  a  message  boy  in  a  store. 

Q.  What  do  tbe  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  boy  amount  to  in  a  year  ? — A.  With 
general  good  health  we  earn  about  SfMO.ti.")  per  year. 

Q.  WiJl  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f — A.  I  might  give 
you  a  fair  estimate.  I  pay  per  annum  for  rent  of  room  and  kitchen  in  secoud  story, 
$51.09;  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  ^50.99;  for  food  and  fuel  per  day,  51  cents,  or 
per  year,  $186.14.  This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  family  of  8  cents 
per  day  fully.  For  water  rates,  gas,  police  money,  poor  rates,  |9^73 ;  for  school-tax 
and  fees  for  two  children,  |7.'29;  for  dues  to  mechanics'  aid  society,  |7.:^ ;  forez- 
peQ.ses  at  Glasgow^  fair  and  new  year  holidays,  |;5.99 ;  leaving  for  school-books,  church 
seat,  doctor's  bill,  and  incidentals,  $14.59  per  annum. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  ? — A.  F'or  breakfast,  oatmeal- 
porridge,  and  sometimes  bread  and  milk  ;  for  dinner,  broth  made  with  a  bone,  and 
sometimes  rice  and  milk  and  potato  soup  ;  for  supper,  tea,  bread,  and  butter. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earningH  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  ? — A.  No,  but  I  expect  that  as  my  family  grow  up  they  will  be  able  to  help  me. 
In  case  I  am  myself  sick  or  meet  with  accident,  I  receive  ^2.43  per  week  from  the 
ship-joiners'  society,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  I  cannot,  however,  lay  by  anything 
for  old  age. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES. 

Of  recent  years  thelegislature  has  passed  very  stringent  acts  intended 
mainly  for  tbe  protection  of  women  and  young  persons  in  certain  man- 
afELCtnres,  but  also  intended  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  adult  males,  so  far  as 
regards  cleanliness,  ventilation,  non-crowding  of  workshops,  and  the 
use  of  means  for  the  prevention  of  disease  incident  to  particular  trades, 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  employes  in  such  trades.  This  legislation  was 
the  result  of  royal  commissions  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  mode 
and  honrs  of  labor,  more  particularly  of  females  and  young  persons,  the 
commissions  being  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  belief  entertained 
of  deplorable  and  quite  preventible  hardships  which  these  persons, 
especially  in  cotton-mills,  suffered.  The  report  of  the  commissions 
showed  that  many  of  the  statements,  which  found  ready  credence  with 
the  public,  were  exaggerated,  and  that  children  were  seldom  admitted 
into  factories  until  they  were  nine  years  old.  The  result  of  the  agita- 
tion, however,  was  the  passing  of  a  series  of  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
have  now  been  consolidated  and  amended  by  the  factory  and  work- 
shops act,  1878.  A  copy  of  this  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  the  1878 
Bei)ort  on  the  State  of  Labor  in  Europe.  Nearly  every  worknum  is  con- 
nected with  some  societj'  from  which,  by  the  payment  ot  a  small  sum 
weekly,  he  becomes  entitled  to  draw  an  allowance,  if  disabled  as  already 
stated,  but  previous  to  January  1,  1881,  an  employer  was  not  liable  to 
a  workman  for  injuries  the  latter  might  sustain  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment By  the  "employer's  liability  act,"  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  that  date,  it  is  enacted  that  where  personal  injury  is  caused  to 
a  workman — 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery,  or 
plant  connected  with  or  need  in  the  business  of  the  employer ;  or 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who 
baa  any  saperintendence  intrasted  to  him  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintend- 
ence; or 

(3)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  to 
▼hose  orders  or  directions  the  workman,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  was  hound  to  con- 
form, and  did  conform,  where  such  injury  resulted  from  his  having  so  conformed ;  or 
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(4)  By  reason  of  the  aot  or  omiBsion  of  anv  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer, 
done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  mles  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  to 
particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  em- 
ployer on  that  behalf;  or 

(5)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  who 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a 
railway — the  workman,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death,  the  legal  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workman,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case  of  death,  shall  have 
the  same  right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  work- 
man had  not  been  a  workman  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in 
his  work. 

The  amount  of  compensation  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  such  sum 
as  may  be  found  to  be  equivalent  t-o  the  estimated  earnings  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  injury  of  a  person  in  the  same  grade  employed  during  those  years  in 
the  like  employiucnt  and  in  the  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed  at  the 
time  of  the  injury. 

Ill  Glasgow  employer  and  employ6  preserve  a  very  independent  atti- 
tude toward  each  other,  and  an  employer  rarely,  so  far  as  I  can  ascer- 
tain, takes  any  direct  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
his  employes.  There  are,  however,  numerous  agencies  in  the  city  de- 
signed to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  working 
classes.    To  these  agencies  employers  are  large  contributors, 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

Prior  to  1868,  workingmen  had  really  no  political  ])rivilege8,  as  the 
qualification  necessary  to  entitle  a  citizen  to  vote,  either  at  a  municipal 
pal  or  parliamentary  election,  was  o(»cupancy  of  a  dwelling-house  or 
premises  for  which  a  rent  of  not  less  than  848.00  per  annum  was  paid. 
This  applied  to  burgs.  In  the  country  district  the  qualification  was 
much  higher.  In  1808  household  suffrage  in  burgs  was  established. 
^o  p(Tson,  however,  is  entitled  to  vote  if  lie  has  during  the  year  been 
exempted  from  payment  of  poor  rates,  on  the  ground  of  his  inability 
to  pay,  or  has  failed  to  pay  the  poor  rates  payable  by  him  in  respect  of 
his  house  or  ])remises.  Since  the  workingmen  of  Scotland  attained  this 
political  privilege,  they  have  exercised  considerable  influence  on  legis- 
lation. Laws  have  been  passed  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt,  mak- 
ing it  illegal  to  arrest  a  workman's  wages  unless  m  so  far  as  they  exceed 
$4.80  weekly ;  establishing  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  act  abolishing  ])ayment  of  wages  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm;  making  masters  liable  for  injuries  sustained 
by  workmen  in  the  course  of  their  em])loyment,  and  various  other  meas- 
ures giving  important  rights  and  privileges  to  the  laboring  classes.  The 
tendency  of  legislation  at  the  present  time  is  decidedly  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  position  of  the  working  ])eo])le. 

The  principle  on  which  our  local  taxation  is  based  is  the  rental  or  an- 
nual value  of  houses  and  buildings,  and  on  houses  of  less  than  $48.00  of 
rental  the  rate  per  pound  is  fixed  at  one-half  of  what  the  occupants  of 
h  ouses  of  over  $48.00  rental  pay.  Poor-rates  and  school-rates  fall  equally 
on  all  classes  levied  also  according  to  rental.  The  working  classes  prac- 
tically pay  no  direct  imperial  taxes. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  principal  causes  which  induce  the  working  people  to  emigrate 
from  this  district  are  the  lowness  of  the  wages  earned  in  the  great 
majority  of  occupations  and  the  small  chance  which  the  mechanic  or 
laborer  has  of  bettering  his  condition.  Those  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  again  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  in  this  coun- 
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try,  even  by  rigid  economy  and  hard  work,  ever  to  acquire  a  farm 
of  their  own,  while  the  facilities  which  a  new  country  offers  in  that 
direction  is  a  tempting  inducement  to  them  to  break  their  connection 
with  the  old. 

In  selecting  a  new  home,  various  circumstances  influence  the  emigrant. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  however,  he  has  friends  already  settled  with 
whom  he  ha«  been  in  con^espondence,  and  on  the  faith  of  whose  state- 
ments he  resolves  to  go  to  the  same  place.  Of  course  a  preference  is 
given  to  a  prosperous  country,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  mechanic 
or  laborer  obtaining  a  good  wage  and  ultimately  acquiring  property 
and  bettering  his  condition. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  reliable,  information  as  to  the  occupations  of  the 
emigrants,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  majority  of  them  from  Scotland 
follow  agricultural  pursuits. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  DISTRICT. 

Of  the  total  population  of  Scotland,  which  amounts  to  3,735,573,  there 
are  1,799,475  males  and  1,936,098  females.  The  female  workers  are 
given  at  498,271,  so  that  25.736  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  females 
in  Scotland  are  engaged  in  some  occupation. 

The  following  figures  apply  to  this  consular  district  and  include  all 
females  employed  in  industrial  pursuits  with  the  exception  of  those  en- 
gaged in  ordinary  household  duties  and  domestic  servants : 


OccnpationH. 


HaDQfactnrlDg  and  mechanical 

Commercial,  including  tr&nsportatfon 

PTofe0»ional  and  peraonal,  includincr  Government  ofticinls  and  clpiks, 
teachers.  artiAts,  chemlstA,  hotel  and  b<>ardin)z-bon8«  keepers,  jour- 
Daliats,  laniidressea.  mnsicians,  iuventors,  bankers,  brokers,  lec- 
tarere,  public  speakers,  &c 

AiEricnlture 


T-A+.i  «f      Under    ,    Above 

aTl  aios   I  *^«»ty      *^«"*y 
ail  ages.       ^.^^^^  y^^.^^ 


71,  5ft3 
2,1»2 


4.827 
448 


24,409 
1,625 


2,480 
71 


47, 174 
5«7 


2,338 
377 


79, 050         28,  504  I 


ro,466 


WA.GES  AND  HOURS   OP  LABOB. 

In  the  tabulated  statements  annexed  all  information  attainable  is 
given  as  to  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  females.  The  minimum 
wage  i)ayable  in  this  district  may  be  given  at  $1.46,  the  maximum  at 
$4.14,  and  the  average  at  $2.68  per  week. 


MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYi^S. 

As  a  rule,  the  female  employes  in  this  district  are  healthy  and  their 
moral  conmtion  good.  There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect  of  late  years,  and  not  a  little  of  this  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  operations  of  the  factory  and  workshop's  act,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred. 

VABIOUS  PBOVISIONS  FOB  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

The  factory  and  workshop's  act,  already  referred  to,  makes  provision 
for  the  improvement  of  women  and  young  persons,  and  also  provides 
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meaHures  intended  to  secure  their  safety.  Employers  are  also  bound  to 
adopt  the  sanitary  measures  therein  si>ecij5ed.  I  cannot  learn,  however, 
that  any  special  provision,  beyond  what  the  law  compels,  is  made  by 
employers  for  the  improvement  of  women  and  young  persons  employed 
by  them,  or  for  the  care  of  such  employes  when  sick  or  disabled. 

WAGES,   PAST  AND   PRESENT. 

In  several  branches  of  trade  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  of 
wages  paid  to  women  daring  the  past  live  years  ;  but,  in  others,  where 
their  employment,  like  that  of  male  labor,  is  largely  influenced  by  local 
considerations,  the  wages  have  not  increased.  In  mills  and  factories, 
for  example,  they  have  slightly  decreased ;  but  in  the  case  of  milliners, 
dress-makers,  clerks,  and  telegraph  operators,  their  remuneration  is 
better.  Shop  women,  connected  with  drai>ery  establishments,  receive 
wages  ran ging  from  $2.43  to  $4.86  per  week ;  and  clerks  firom  $  1 .70  to  $3.65. 
A  few  heads  of  departments  in  millinery  and  dress-making  establish- 
ments have  as  high  as  $194.66  to  $389.32  per  annum.  The  average  wage 
of  young  women  engaged  in  a  thread  or  wincey  mill  is  $2.92,  but  among 
finer  woolen  goods  about  49  cents  more.  So  far  as  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  concerned,  on  the  whole,  they  have  not  been  cheaper  in  Glasgow 
for  fifteen  years,  and  this  is  principally  on  account  of  the  great  food 
supply  from  other  countries,  more  particularly  the  United  States,  from 
which  immense  quantities  of  grain,  beef,  and  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion come  to  Glasgow.  The  eflfects  of  female  labor  on  the  employment 
of  men  is  comparatively  insignificant  in  Glasgow,  and  is  only  feltat  all 
in  a  few  warehouses  and  offices. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  EFFECTS  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

As  a  rule,  the  women  employed  have  all  a  good  elementary  education, 
the  parochial  system  of  education  in  Scotland,  founded  in  the  days  of 
John  Knox,  having  given  facilities  to  the  poorest  to  le  rn  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Education  has,  since  1878,  been  compulsory  in 
Scotland;  and  employment  of  children  is  prohibited  until  a  certificate 
of  the  child  having  obtained  a  prescribed  standard  of  proficiency  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education  is  procured.  In  Glasgow,  and  all  over 
Scotland,  the  proportion  of  married  women  employed  in  factories,  mills, 
and  general  stores  is  comparatively  small.  The  ordinary  female  mill 
and  factory  employes  are  daughters  of  workmen  who  have  large  fami- 
lies, and  are  glad  toget  their  children  out  to  some  kind  of  employment 
to  eke  out  scanty  earnings.  The  young  women,  however,  engaged  in 
telegraph  service,  dress-making,  millinery,  and  warehouses  in  the  city, 
are  generally  daughters  of  well-to-do  mechanics,  railway  servants,  house- 
joiners,  masons,  &c. ;  but,  althougn  they  have  to  keep  up  a  much  more 
respectable  appearance  in  dress,  their  earnings  are  scarcely  so  good  as 
those  of  their  sisters  employed  at  the  mill.  There  has  bed  some  im- 
provement recently  in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  mill- 
workers,  brought  about  by  the  local  authorities  insisting  on  certain  reg- 
ulations of  a  sanitary  nature  being  enforced  in  all  the  mills  and  fiictories 
under  their  control,  together  with  additional  enactments  in  the  same 
direction  bv  the  latest  factory  act. 

BRET  HAUTE, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Glasgow,  June  17, 1884.  pig,,,,  by  GoOglc 
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GENERAL   TRADES. 
Wages  paid  the  general  trades  per  hour  {fifty-one  per  week)  in  Glasgow, 


OooupAtions. 


LowMt.  I  Highest    Average. 


Brick-Ift  vere 

ilod'-carriers  . . 
IfASOIM    

Tenilera 

PlMter<>r9..J 

Tenders 

Slaters 

Roofers   

ToDders 

Flnmbera 

Aitaistante 

Hoaaf>  carpenters  . 
6as-fltt«rs 


UUILDIirO  TRAI>I8. 


I 


Bakers*  

Blaoksmiths 

Striken 

Book-binders 

Brick -makers  .... 

Bravrers 

Batchers 

BfBss  foanders . . 
Gahinet  makerst. 
Coofectioneirs  ... 
Cigar-makeis 


OTBKB  TBADK8. 


Catlers... 
Distillers. 
DriTsrs  . 


Draymen  and  teamsters . 

Cab.  carriuge 

Street  railways 


D,< 

Engravers    

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters   

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o. 

lithognipbeis 

MiDwrighte 

Potters. 


Printers  

Teachers  (pnbllo  schools)  .. 
Saddle  and  harness  makers. 

Ssil-makers 

SteTcdores 

Taoners 


Tailors. 

Tinsmiths 

Weaven  (ontside  of  mills) . 


C'tntM. 

Genu. 

Genu. 

15 

17 

16 

8 

12 

11 

U 

14 

14 

8 

10 

9 

12 

14 

12 

10 

10 

10 

U 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

10 

10 

10 

14 

14 

14 

10 

10 

10 

13 

15 

14 

14 

14 

14 

11 

12 

12 

12 

14  , 

18ft 

9 

9 

9 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

18 

18 

18 

10 

12 

11 

12 

14 

13 

14 

14 

14 

10 

M ; 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

14 

13 

12 

16 

14 

10 

14 

12 

10 

16 

12ft 

10 

10 

10 

8 

12 

10 

9 

11 

10 

10 

12  , 

11 

12 

16 

14 

12 

14, 

13 

8 

12 

10 

10 

14  t 

13 

12 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

8 

10 

9 

12 

16 

14 

11 

13 

12 

10 

17 

13 

15 

18 

16 

$248  SO  t2. 433  24 

10 

12  , 

11 

10 

14 

12 

8 

12  . 

10 

11 

18  1 

12 

9 

11  ■ 

10 

12 

14 

13 

G 

10 

10 

*  Bakers  work  from  fifty-six  to  sixty-five  hours  per  week, 
t  Cabinet-makers  work  fifty-two  hoars  per  week. 

FACTORIES   AND  MILLS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Glasgow, 


Oconpations. 


FSMALK0.* 

Woolen  and  wincey  fiictory  weavers. 

CottoD-factory  weavers 

Woolen  and  wincey  pirn  winders  — 

Beamwarpem 

Cop-windeis  for  bobbins 

Tenders  and  yoang  girls  (general) . . . . 
Packers,  &,e 


Average. 


$8  04  I, 

2  55  t 

2  19 

3  40  , 
3  04  I 
1  94  I 
1  70  ;, 


Ocoapationn. 


M  ALW  .* 

Woolen  and  wincey  factories : 

Tapers 

Tenters 

Mechanics 

Drawers 

Twisters 

Beamers 


Average. 


$9  78 
10  21 

7  29 
6  32 
6  07 

8  02 


*  With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  above  classes  are  on  piecework,  and  the  average  earnings  in  a 
Glasgow  mill  are  j^i^en. 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE  SHOPS. 


Wages  paid  per  hour  (fifty-one  hours  per  week)  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and   iron- 

works  in  Glasgow. 


Oooupatlons. 


Locomotiye  engineen 

Pattern-makers   

Holders 

Iron-dressers 

Blacksmiths  and  general  smiths 

Fortrers 

Pnodlers  

Iron  sorters 

Tenders  or  laborers 

Wagon  drirers..      

Hatch  couplers  and  laborers 

Iron-plate  rollers 

Steel-plate  rollers 

A^josters  and  cutters 

Furnace  brushers 

General  tenders   

Sewing-machine  makers 

Agricultural-machine  makers  . . . 

Tube-makers 

File  makers  and  sharpeners 

Saw-millers 

Brass  finishers  and  cutters 

Tool  sharpeners 

Ironstone  sorters  and  breakers. . 

Oversmen  at  iron- works 

Clerks  at  iron- works 

General  laborers 


Lowest. 


Genu. 

m 

a* 

18 

12 

14 

12 

10 

9 

0 

8 

12 

18 

12 

12 

8 

10 

11 

12 

12 

12 

18 

12 

10 

20 

8 


Highest. 


OmUs, 

i3 


16 
18 
14 
14 

18 
10 
10 
10 

8 
16 
17 
14 
12 

8 
14 
15 
12 
16 
12 
15 
12 
10 
24 
18 
10 


ATerage. 


18 
13 
15 
18 
18 
14 
15 
10 


8 
14 
15 
13 
13 

8 
12 
12 
12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
10 
22 
13 

9 


NOTB.— Sereral  of  the  above  classes  make  hijeher  rates  while  working  on  piece. 

GLASS  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  glass-workers  {rough  plate)  in  Glasgow, 


Occupations. 


Ladlers 

Kilnnien 

Kiln  assistants. 

Pnllers-off. 

BoUermen 

Bogf^ieboya 

Founders 

Teasers 

Caremen 

Pot-makers 

Joiners 

Crate-makers . . . 


Hours 
perweekJ 


40  ! 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

06 

72 

06 

60 

60 

60 


Average. 


$0  24 

8  75  , 

6  66 

6  81  1 

5  83 

365 

0  73 

7  29 

6  56 

8  51 

6  08  j 

4  38  1 

Occupations. 


Hours 
I  per  week. 


Blacksmiths 

ilizers  

Olass-cntteTB 

Packers 

Warehouse  boys 

Furnace  builder 

Laborers 

Carters 

Watchmen 

Glass-pickers  (women). 
Manager 


Average. 


♦5  88 
588 

soil 

4  86 
2  07 
9  73 

4  38 
608 

5  10 
2  43 

24  83 


NOTR. — Only  rough-plate  glass  is  mannfiActured  in  Glasgow. 
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Wages  paid  jptr  day  of  nine  kaur$  $»  and  in  oonneoHon  with  eoal  mines  in  Glasgow  and  dis- 
trict. 


Oecopfttiont. 

Lowest 

Hlgheet. 

Avenkge. 

FlitmoB  ...... r 

48 

« 

77 
81 

98 

91 

1  09 

97 
97 
85 

•"S 

Ko«dninf» , 

Driven 

54 

Bottomers 

81 

inn^ni  .   ,.r. -. 

97 

SBffiiieDiaii 

86 

l^itKi-lTf**!!                   , 

g| 

Boflftr  flremAn 

81 

R«BD€V]rV  -  .,-......- .-...., -  -  .   X 

64 

Screenmen 

68 

Plrt*  lAyVTII 

78 

93 

81 

"Wmriafmin  uid  br^tr^Mfoim  -  ,,..,„.-  , , 

86 

97 

97 

i  06 
1  06 

1  01 

Joiners - 

1  01 

KoTX.— The  Milsries  of  menftgen  vary  oontidenbly,  aooordlng  to  the  extent  of  the 
range  f^m  f780.16  to  $1,946.60  per  aDnnm. 


they 


BAILWAT  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  honr  to  railway  employ  A  (tkoee  engaged  about  8iationSf  as  well  as  tho$e 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oarsy  ItfMiMfi,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.).in  Glasgow. 

[Hoars  variable,  from  flity-six  to  stxty-elght  per  week.] 


Oconpations. 


Lowest.  '  Highest.  Average. 


Sngine-drivers,  passenger  trains 

StMLers,  passenger  trains 

Sngine-4river8,  goods  trains 

StoKOTB,  goods  trains 

Condactore.  passenger  trains 

Gonductora  or  guards,  goods  trains 

Porters  at  ntatfons 

I^mp  trimmers 

Pointsmen 

Stadon-masters  * 

Ticket  collectors    

Clerks  atstationst 

Clerks  at  railway  head  offloest 

Shunters 

Permanent  way-laborers 

Engineers,  locomotive-makers 

Joiners,  track-makers «.. 

Carriage-baflders 

AaJe-makers   

Yan-men  

Cart  and  lorrie  drivers 

Inspectors 

Attendants  on  Pollmanoars 

Blacksmiths 

Chain-makers 

Coal  and  iron  stone-trimmers 

Engine  and  carriage  cleaners 

Oensal  laborers 


Cents. 
12 
10 
09 
08 
12 


09) 

12  I 

12 

12 

12 

10 

09 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 

10 

10 

12 

12 

12 

12 


08 


OmU. 
16 
12 
11 
10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
14 
48 
14 


dents. 


*  From  $243.30  to  $1,946.69  per  annom.  t  From  $29.19  to  $48.66  per  month. 

KOTB^London  express-train  men,  to  and  Anom  Glasgow,  paid  higher. 


13 
11 
10 
09 
18 
09 
09 
09 
12 
18 
12 


12 

i2 

36 

16 

10 

00 

12 

10 

14 

12 

12 

12 

15 

12 

14 

12 

12 

10 

11 

10 

16 

12 

12 

12 

14 

13 

14 

18 

10 

10 

10 

09 

10 

08 
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SniP-YABDS. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  in  Bhip-yardH,  distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  skip-building,  in 

Glasgow  and  district. 

Oocupatioiifi.                                                    Lowest.     Highest.  Average. 

I     Cents,  Gents.  CmUs. 

Shipwrights 14  14  14 

Ship-jolDers \            12  13  18 

Sawyers 10  12  11 

"Wood  maohinemen 10  12  11 

Blacksmiths         12  14  18 

Boiler-makers  (on  time) 18  15  14 

Riveters  (on  time) 14  16  15 

Calkeps  (ou  time) U  16  15 

Fitters  (on  time) 14  14  14 

Frame-setters  (on  time) 14  16  15 

Bogineera 


General . 
Iron*finLshers 


11  13  U 

12  13  12 

Brass-flu  ishors 12  14'  18 

Pattern-makers '  14  14  14 

Painters 12  13  ia| 

Plambers 14  14;  14 

KiMers \  11  13  12 

Redaeaders 09  10 

Iron-markers '  09  10 

Hammermen    08  08  08 

Small-boat  builders ,  11  15  12 

Blacksmiths'  improvers 10  12  11 

Iron-workers' helpers 11  13  12 

Storemen    •. I  12  ■  12  12 

Team-drivers  in  yards 10  10  10 

Ship-draftsmen* 12  $120     

Shipyard  clerks t 11  48    

General  lal^orers 08  09  081 


^ 


*  From  $202.90  to  $3,406.54  per  annnm.  t  From  $243.30  to  $973.29  per  annum. 

PIECEWORK  RATES   IN  GLASGOW  SHIP-BUILDING  YARDS. 

As  a  very  large  portion  of  the  iron-workers  (that  is,  riveters,  calkers, 
platers,  and  frame-setters)  are  ou  piecework  in  ship-building  yards,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  a  fair  average  of  the  wages  they  are  able  to 
make  at  the  present  time.  These  wages,  I  may  mention,  have  fallen 
very  materially  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  It  is  on  record 
that  last  year,  when  the  trade  was  very  busy,  that  many  riveters  earned 
from  $14.59  to  $24.33  per  week  of  five  days ;  platters  from  $9.73  to  $19.46 ; 
and  calkers  fvom  $17.02  to  $38.93  in  the  same  time.  Now  those  classes 
of  operatives  may  be  set  down  as  follows : 

Per  week  of  fifty -four  hours: 

Riveters ^  7:Uo  |17  02 

Platers 9  73         14  59 

C!alkers Pi  16         18  24 

Riveters  are  presently  paid  at  rates  ranging  from  $2.19  to  $3.02  for 
each  100  seven-eighth  inch  rivets,  and  higher,  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  plates  worked  upon.  Platers  or  frame-setters  about  $2.45  for  set- 
ting an  ordinary  ship-plate,  and  calkers,  who  are  the  most  highly  paid 
workmen  on  tlie  Clyde,  so  much  per  square  foot.  The  exceptionally  high 
wages  ineutioued  above  as  having  been  paid  last  year  were  earned  by 
the  men  working  overtime. 

The  rates  of  wages  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  apply  to  opera- 
tives connected  with  iron-ship  building.  Very  few  wooden  ships  are  now 
built  on  the  Clyde,  but  the  wages  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  building 
them  will  be  about  the  same  as  already  given. 
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SEAMEN'S  WAGES. 


Wa$e9  paid  per  month  to  aeamen  (officers  and  mei?),  dintitigaiehing  between  oceauy  eoastf  and 
river  narigationj  and  between  eail  andeteam,  in  Olasgow, 


Occapations. 


Ooean  gteamerg^paMtnger  tervice. 

Cbptain 

First  officser  

Rerood  officer 

Third  officer 

Fourth  offlcer 

BoaUwain    

AUIe-bmlied  seaAeii 

Basineer    

SpcoDd  cinsioeer 

Thltd  eosin**er 

FonTtb  <*n|!^iieer 

Tiimmers 

Flrpfnen 

Cook        

Steward 


\)ctait,  cargo  ttsaviert. 


Captain  

First  officer..., 
Second  officer 

Bodtiwain 

Carpenter 

Able-bodied  i 
Oidinarj  seamen  . 

First  eojnneer 

Second  engineer . . 
Third  engineer  ... 

Ftremen    

Cook  and  steward. 


Ocean,  §aUing  vcttelt. 


Captain. 


I  Average.  I 


$155  72  I 
8J  7.i  I 
G8  13 
58  39  I 
41  30  ! 

24  33  I 
20  67  ' 
87  59 
77  86 
60  8:2  i 
51  08 

25  51  I 
15  80 
48  65  ' 
29  19  , 


72  99 
87  71 
27  98 
21  89 
24  33 
17  02 
9  73 
68  13 
41  36 
29  19 
19  46 
26  77 


Occnpations. 


Oeeanj  tailing  ve«M<«— Con  tinned. 


First  offlcer... 
Second  olticer. 
Third  ofticAr  . 
Fourth  officer, 

Boatswain 

Carpenter  — 
Able-bodied 

Cook 

Steward 


Ooatting  irado,  itcamert. 


Captain 

Fimtmste 

A  ble-bodied  teamen 

Carpenter 

First  «*nfrineer 

Second  engineer 

Firemen  and  trimmers. 


Ooatting  trade,  tailing. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Able-bodied  i 


87  69 


Steam  river  navigation. 

Captain 

First  mate 

Able-bodied  i 

Carpenter 

Flmt  engineer ... 
Second  engineer . 


Average. 


$38  98 
21  89 
19  46 


20  67 
27  98 
17  02 
24  33 
19  49 


51  08 
26  76 
16  80 
20  67 
31  63 
43  79 
26  87 


34  C6 
18  24 
14  59 


78  99 

81  62 
26  76 
81  62 
51  08 
88  98 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  {Hftg-fowr  to  elxty-four  hoars  per  week)  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail, 
to  males  andfemaleSfin  Glasgow. 


Occnpations. 


I>rapeTj  salesmen 

BrajN'ry  saleswomen 

MtMiners.  women 

DreMsmafcers.  women 

Fimt-bnud  niiDiDers 

Fir»t-hand  dressmakers 

Commercial  travelers 

1  esflinfE  salesmen 

Heads  of  departments: 

Ketall 

Wholesale  

Taftors  in  workshops , 

Tsilorhsaes  in  workehops 

GrMcery  salesmen,  retail 

Fint-  hands  sttlesraen,  retaO 

General  etoremen.  wholesale 

8tatiun«-rM'  assistants : 

Keuil  

Wholesale    

Geaeral  sofr  ^oo«ls.  salesmen 

General  Moft  eoods,  wholesale 

L-quor  f  hop  or  store  salesmen 

Jev**It^s'  .sbop  assistant 

BnU'hf  rs'  sssmtsnt 

Saii|»-store  warehonsemen 

Oil  and  coloi  ston^men  , 

Fwhmoneers'  nssintants 

Poaltenr-i'  as^fst'ints , 

Toiis«cc<»iix>ts  and  Hhttc-sbnp  assistants 
G'-nersl  st4>t  o  and  shop  keeper , 


[^weat 

Highest. 

Oente. 

Oentt. 

08 

16 

06 

12 

06 

10 

04 

08 

12 

14 

12 

12 

10 

60 

16 

24 

20 

48 

24 

HT 

60 
11 

04 
06  ! 
12 

12  [ 


08  < 

12 

10 

12 

08 

10 

08 

12 

09 

10 


06 

jitized  hy 


10 
16 
14 
12 

12 
18 
12 
12 
16 
18 
16  ' 
12  I 
14  , 

1^ 
14  I 
14 


OenU. 
10 
09 
08 
07 
12 
12 
16 
14 

24 
80 
09 
07 
10 
12 
12 

10 
14 
10 
12 
12 
14 
12 
12 

n 

12 


12 
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HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wage$paid  per  year  to  homehold  aervanti  in  Ola$gow, 


Oooupations. 


Average. 


Ooonpatloiis. 


FKMALK0. 


t 


FiMALBS— Continaed. 


Cook,  plain* i  $77  86  ,,  StUlroommaid*  . 

€ook,  with  washing* i        97  83      Table-maid* 

Cook  and  housekeeper* 190  52   '  Nurse,  apper.  ... 

Cook,  having   kitchen    and    scullery  i  |  Norse,  baoy*  .... 

I  maids  under* I  145  09   i  Nurse,  walking*. 

Oenersl  servant* \       77  86 

General  servant  (young  girl)*  43  70  '  Mj 

Housekeeper* 97  83 

House-maur 77  86 

Kitchen-maid* ,        68  13 

X^undry-maid* 02  46 

Ladv'smaid^ I  107  06 

BcuUery-maid* 68  30 


Butler* 

Footman*... 

Groom* 

Gardener  t . . 
Coachman  t . 


.ArengeL 


$62  78 

87  50 

110  70 

02  4« 

77  86 

S43  82 

145  00 

204  89 

258  OS 

253  06 

*With  board. 


t  Free  house,  coal,  gas,  dto. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  day^  week,  month,  quarter,  half  year,  or  year—^a  the  case  may  he — to  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  and 
Ayrshire,  with  or  tcithout  board  and  lodging. 


Oooupations. 


I 


Plowmen : 

Single,  with  board per  half  year.. 

Married,  with  free  house  and  potatoes per  year.. 

Laborers per  day.. 

Female  fli'ld  laborers do  — 

Dairy-maids,  with  board per  half  year.. 

Foresters : 

Foremen,  with  free  house per  year.. 

Ordinary. per  week.. 


Lowest.     Highest.  (Average. 


$72  00 

233  69 

73 

44 

38  03 

380  32 
4  86 


$97  83  , 
262  79 
85 

73 ; 

58  39  I 
I 
486  65 
5  35 


$85  16 

243  32 

81 

53 

48  70 

437  08 
5  10 


CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 


Occupations. 


Time. 


POLICE  FOBCB.* 

Chief  constable !  Per  year, 

Physiciah , do  .. 

District  Hurffeons do  . . 

SuperiDt«>nuentfl do 

Lieutenants do  . 

Pay  clerk do  . 

CuHtodier do  . 

Recistrar do. 

Clerks  to  chief  constable do  . 

Female  turnlieys 

Inspectors 

"Sergeants do  . 

Constables do  . 

Powder-magazine-keeper,  two do  . 

Store-keeper  und  tailors,  three do  . 

Lamp-trimmem do  . 

Waiters do  . 


DSTKCTIVB  DBPABTMBNT.* 


Inspeotor 

Subinspeotors  . 
Officers 


Per  week  of  84  hours, 
do 


Per  year 

Per  week  of  84  hours  . 
do 


Lowest. 


Highest.  jAyeragSw 


$194  66 

1, 119  29  i 

535  31 


$729  97 

1,605  94 

875  97 


840  65  I      875  97 


$3,898  20 
1,046  60 

243  32 
1, 450  05 

778  64 
1, 110  20 
1. 110  29 
1,110  20 


827 
7  29 

5  59 

4  86 

6  35 
2  43 

5  10 


8  75 
720 


073 
7  78 
656 

6  82 

7  05 
6  56 


8  41 
8  75 
7  78 
6  32 


10  22 

827  I 


729  07 
8  75 
827 


*  Superintendents,  lieutenants,  pay  clerk,  chief  constable's  clerks,  and  inspector,  detective  de- 
partment, get  clothing  and  &i  per  year  for  boot  money.  Detective  offloers  got  »10  per  year  in  lien  of 
clothing.  Inspectors,  sergeants,  and  constables  get  6d.  per  week  boot  money.  Powder-magazine-keep* 
fters  get  clothmg  and  trw  housea  and  gardens. 
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Wages  paid  to  ike  corparaiion  employ^,  <f>c. — Continaed. 


OccapAtiooB. 


I 


Time. 


I  LowMt.  I  Highest.!  Axerage. 


WUOiUNO  DKPABTMEIIT. 


Wdghen Per  week  of  68  hours  . 

OAS  TBUBT.  I 

Stekers,  leadinfc  (free  booses) |  Per  week  of  84  hours  . 

Sisken  ortUnarr do 

Selort  iaboren,  helpers \ do 

Coal  porters Per  week  of  07  honrs. . 


CokeflUers 

Isgine  driverM 

Betortsetters 

Pipe-lftjers  (mains)... 

Sarrie^UTers 

XeCer-iaakers 

Laborvrs 

Huugera,  chiefs  (free  honsee) 
Xsaageca,  sabordinates 


.do. 
.do. 


Per  week  of  57  hoars. . 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  51  hoars  . 
Per  week  of  57  hours  . 

Peryear  

......do 


WATIB  TBUBT. 


IHstriet  tamoocks  (free  houses  and  taxes  '  Per  week  of  54  hours 


mSS', 


makeiB  and  repairers , i do 

lfH«r  oilers ' do 

Isspeftors  do 

Pipe-layers ;  Per  week  of  60  hours  . 

labonsrs i do 

CMi»«yer» Per  week  of  57  hours  . 


Ssperintendents  (free  houses,  gardens, 
sad  taxes  paid). 


LIOHTDIO  DKPABTMXMT. 


?onBian  (free  clothinf?) 

Aia.4taot  foreman  (free  olothing) . . 
Street  Ismpliehters  (free  clothing) . 
Sisir  lampugbters  (free  cap  only). . 


Per  week  of  84  hours  . 

do 

do 

do 


CUBAKSIHO  DBPABTiaKT. 

I 

Hmmen  snd  inspectors I  Per  week  of  67  hours  . 

Carters do 

SesTengers. | do 

IsWrera. ; do 

ICssager i  Peryear 


nSB-BBIOADB  DBPABTMBHT.t 


laspcctor 

'Aaaiitaat  (first)  ... 
^^fl^snt  (second)  . 
^■ttiaforen}en$ . . 

Iitaien^ 


CACSKWATISO  DEPABTMBKT. 


Peryear  . 

.do... 

do... 

Per  week . 

do... 

do... 


(prineipals)  — 
(suborainates)  < 


Caswyers 


Snrennea 

IfBip-crecters  and  grating-sinkers  . 

5fP*neB 

^iueydresesra 

lAmm 

Slfae-brcakeTS 

^H^bBwa 


TBADBSMKir. 


^■Pamen  snd  joinera. , 

Siiiths  f.*?.r.'.'7.'."i;;! 

Jhsibeis 

Osa-fttlsa 


Per  week  of  57  hours  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

, do 

do 

Per  cabic  yard 

Per  boar 


Per  week  of  57  hours  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


64  88 


65  59 


1,459  65  I  2,433  25 


669  > 


.1- 


5  59 
4  86 
4  86 
7  29 


4  86 
2  55 


608 
5  69 
8  89 
4  14 


9  73 
6  82 


948 


5  85 
8  65 


4  15 

i'ii 


6  08  , 


6  32 
5  10 
5  59 
948 


*5  35 
8  16 


9  75 
♦6  08 
f4  14 
t4  88 


10  95 
8  02 


12  16 


64  88 


986 

8  61 
567 
462 
462 
668 

9  97 

6  68 
586 

7  88 
4  50 

4,866  50 


6  84 
5  73 


462 
'5'77 


556 

7  78 

6  08 

7  26 
5  59 
4  86 
4  86 
729 


7  29 
5  83 


2  92 


3,168  28 


1,046  60 
729  97 
682  64 

8  51 

9  78 
6  81 


6  56 

7  48 
785 
484 

5  28 
4  30 
430 

6  78 
4  87 

49 
6 


7  78 
997 
7  78 
7  29 
7  78 


*  After  fbree  months*  senrlce. 
t  After  one  month's  seryiee. 


1  Each  of  these  has  a  free  house,  coal,  gas,  and  clothing. 
\  Night  and  day  serrice. 
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PBINTEBS'  WAGES. 

Statement  ihommg  the  wages  paid  per  hour  {wetk  of  fifty-four  and  fifty-one  hours)  to 
jmnters  (compositorSf  pressmen f  proof-readers,  ^c.)in  Glasgow, 


OccapaUoDB. 


Book  ojleet. 

Compoaitors 

PreMin  en 

Proof-readers 

Cop^-holders 

Daily  morning  papers. 

Compositors  on  time  (51  hoars) 

Proof-readers  on  time 

Copy-holders  on  cime 

Svening  papers, 

Comptositors  on  time  (54  hours) 

Proof-readers 

Copyholders 

Weekly  papers  uneonneeUd  with  daiiy. 

Compositors 

Proof-readers 

Copy-holders 

Other  employts. 

Hachinemen  (general) 

Stereotypers  (dailies) 

Stereotypers  (eveninffs) 

Stereotypers  (general) 


Lowest.    Highest ,  Avera^. 


Cents.    I 

15  ! 

15 
15  I 
11 


CsnU. 
15 
15 
16 
12 


Cfents. 


Printers'  pieoe  scale. 

DAILY  MORNING  PAPERS. 

Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens. 

Emerald  type  and  upwards do... 

Nonpareil  type  and  upwards •. do... 

Ruby  type  aud  upwards do... 

Pearl  type  and  upwards do... 


Gents. 
16 
17 
17 
18 
20 


BVBNINO  PAPBRd. 

Minion  and  upwards per  1,000  ens..  15 

Emerald. and  nonpareil  and  upwards do 16 

Buby  aud  upwards do 17 

Pearl  and  upwards do 19 

WEEKLY  PAPERS  AND  JOBBING  OFFICES. 

Minion  type  and  upwards per  1,000  ens..  14 

Emerald'aiid  nonpareil  and  upwards do 16 

Ruby  and  upwards do 15^ 

Pearl  aud  upwards do 16 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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LEITH. 

BEPOBT  BT  CONSUL  MALMROS. 

Id  compiling  this  report  I  have  endeavored  as  closely  as  possible  to 
follow  the  coarse  indicated  in  the  labor  circular  lately  received  from  the 
Departmentof  State,  at  thesametime  having  consideration  for  thesakeof 
eamparison  to  the  plan  and  details  of  the  labor  report  issued  from  this 
consulate  in  the  year  1878. 

Throughout  the  tabular  matter  given  I  have  proceeded  as  nearly  as 
I  could  on  the  lines  shown  by  the  forms  which  accompanied  the  labor 
circular;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  information  received  regarding 
tiie  wages  of  certain  occupations,  I  have  had  occasionally  to  indicate 
such  wages  in  a  form  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  schedule  accom- 
panyiug  the  circular.  For  instance,  under  the  head  of  ^'Building 
Trades,^  in  schedule  No.  I,  the  rates  of  wages  are  given,  not  by  the 
week,  as  suggested  by  the  printed  form,  but  by  the  hour,  according 
to  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  district  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  agreed 
on  by  the  master  builders'  association.  Wages  in  the  building  trades 
here  and  throughout  Scotland  are  rated  by  the  hour,  while  both  the  rates 
and  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  vary  according  to  the  season, 
summer  or  winter. 

Further,  several  occupations  named  on  the  printed  form  No.  I  are  not 
represented  in  this  district,  while  industries,  such  as  fishing  or  steam 
trawling,  in  which  a  great  number  of  the  population  is  employed,  are 
not  referred  to.  Details,  therefore,  of  wages  earned  in  these  latter  oc- 
enpations  are  given  in  my  first  schedule. 

Forms  III,  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works,  and  YII,  ship- 
yards and  ship-building,  are  conjoined  in  my  third  schedule,  because 
wages  in  those  occupations  are  regulated  by  an  association  of  employers 
engaged  in  them,  such  wages  being  rated  by  the  hour,  and  1  have  so 
quoted  them  in  this  report. 

I  may  also  mention  that  the  details  given  in  most  of  the  following 
schedules  have  distinct  reference  to  the  wages  obtained  within  the 
consular  district  of  Leith.  One  exception  is  made  with  regard  to  No. 
**XI,  Agricultural  wages,"  which  shows  the  average  agricultural  wages 
in  each  of  the  leading  districts  of  Scotland.  My  reason  for  so  doing  is 
that  in  the  labor  report  transmitted  from  this  consulate  in  1878,  there 
was  contained  a  very  exhaustive  return  of  agricultural  wages  rendered 
in  such  form,  and  contrasting  the  rates  of  that  period  with  those  of  1873, 
when  the  labor  report  immediately  previous  wa«  compiled.  In  the  pres- 
ent report  I  have  preserved  such  arrangements,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
deemed  satisfactory. 

Wages  have  varied  little  since  1878.  With  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  wages  had  advanced  very  considerable  between 
1865  and  1873,  and  to  a  less  extent  between  1873  and  1878,  but  between 
the  wages  of  1878  and  those  of  the  present  time  the  difference  in  the 
whole  is  very  slight. 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  reliability  con- 
cerning the  data  of  my  report,  numerous  persons  engaged  in  each  of  the 
several  employments  reported  on  have  been  interviewed  or  corresponded 
with,  and  on  account  of  the  time  thus  necessarily  consumed  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  transmit  these  labor  statistics  at  an  earlier 
day. 

OSCAR  MALMROS,        i 

United  States  Consulate,  Comm^ 

Leith,  July  19,  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  hour  or  per  week  or  year  in  the  consular  district  o/Leith. 


Somm«r. 


Oooupatioiis. 


Hoars  I    lUte 


Winter. 


week. 


Avemffo 


,     per    ;  hours  per 
'    hoar.  '      week. 


Bate 
per 
hour. 


Building  trades : 

Ifaaons 

Laborers 

Bricklayers 

Laborers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Plasterers 

Laborers 

Slaters 

Plambers 

Printers 


Centt. 

SI 

18.18 

61 

09.83 

51 

14.19 

51 

10. 19  1 

•51 

13.18 

51 

13.18 

51 

10.19 

51 

14.19 

51 

18.18 

61 

14.19 

«{ 


42  I 

42 
*45/ 
t61< 

42 

42 

45 

46 

89 


Cents. 

18.18 

to  18. 68 

45  .      09. 68 


14. 1» 
10.19 

13.18 

13.18 
10. 1» 
14.  ]» 
18.18 
14. 1» 


» Bailding. 


tShop. 


KOTB.— In  Glaseow  and  other  parts  of  the  west  of  Scotland  the  rates  generally  are  about  1  cent 
higher.  In  Aberoeen,  Invsmess,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  ratea  generally  are 
noont  1  cent  lower. 


Oconpations. 


Time. 


Lowest. 


Per  week  of  64  boars  . 
Per  week  of  TSl  hours. . 
do 


...  ..do 

do 

do 

Per  week  of  54  hours . . 
Per  week  of  51  hours. 

do 

do 

do 

Per  hour 


Per  week  . 
do... 


.do. 
do. 


Per  week  of  61  hours . , 


Bakers 

Bram-fnunders 

Cabinet-makers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Tramway 

BngraTera  (copperplate) 

Horseshoers 

Laborers  porters,  Sio 

Saddle  aiid  harness  makers 

Tinsmiths 

Stevedores 

Telegraph  operators : 

Girls 

Boys         

(The  rate  for  boys  increases  86  oentu 
per  week  each  ye^ir  from  their  second 
year  till  $9.24  is  obtained.) 

Men 

Tailors  (mostly  piecework) 

Sail-mAkers       

(After  hours  allowed  time  and  a  qitkr- 
ter.) 

Apprentices 

(Being  for  first  year  $1.46,  tor  second 
and  thiid  years  $1.94,  and  for  fourth  and 
flfrh  years  $2.67.  Sail-makinic  in  Great 
Britain  is  now  ma<nty  confined  to  the 

Krtsof  London,  Liverpool,  and  Lelth.) 
shermen 

(AIho  perqnlsites  termed  "boot  money" 
and  ''  flHh  money."  amounting  to  about 
48  cent.4  per  week  additional. ) 
Hen  etignged  on  steam  trawling  vesaels 
(Together  with  allowance  of  8  cents  to 
18  cents  on  each  box  of  finh.  Sometimes 
in  good  seasons  during  autumn  or  win- 
ter trawlmen  earn,  in  money  and  allow- 
mnce  together,  as  much  as  $14.60  per 
week.) 
Gardeners  and  laborers  at  nurseries,  and 

for  Jobbing  gardening. 
Snch  men  as  are  transferred  fW>m  nurs- 
eries to  be  gardeners  to  gentlemen  or 
families  in  the  country. 
*  Together  with  a  tr^e  house  and  usnallv  firing  and  a  few  other  perquisites, 
<•  very  little  additional  to  the  sum  namea. 


.do. 


78 


Per  week. 


do. 


1  46 


5  11 


Higheat. 


Per  week  of  00  hours. 
Per  >ear 


8 
•292 


Average. 


$8  51 
6  08 
827 

6  84 
486 
5  11 

14  60 

7  78 
4  86 
7  80 
780 

12 

7  30 
9  24 


12  16  , 
8  51 


267 


6  85 


5  60 
''840  65 


$6  08 
569 

778 

6  35 
462 
486 
10  95 
66» 
4  38 
6  67 
6  81 


6  81 

7  80 


780 


5  11 
*316  82 


but  in  value  amounting 

oogle 
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Wages  paid  per  hour  or  per  week  or  year,  ^o. — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Time. 


Per  year 

Per  week  of  57  hours . 
do* 


Per  week  of  67  hoars. 
do 


Vflmen  laborers  at  nurseries !  Per  day  of  10  hours. 

Bveweries: 

Brewers 

Coopers 

Haltmen 

Brewery  men 

Laborers.  

Vaiunen  or  draymen 

Teachers  In  public  schools: 

Male 

Female. 

Jewelers...  A. 

Baiebera. 

Hatters: 

Sbapers  (first  dsss) 

Finishers  (first  olsas) do 

Bod  j-makers  (first  class) i do 

Indffierent  workmen do 

Girls,  hat  trimmers  and  silk  sewers- 
Good.  ..  I do 

Ordinary do 

(Hatters  are  au  on  piecework,  snd  their 
boay  time  is  ususUy  tnm  the  month  of 
February  to  May.  It  is  then  the  aboTO 
Ugfheat  wages  are  obtained.  The  aver- 
ace  wages  are  for  all  the  year  round.) 


Lowest^ 


Highest. 


978  80 
0  57 


Per  year... 

.....do 

Pfcr  week  of  M  hours. 
Per  week  of  60  hoars  . 

Per  week  of  55  hours. . 


4  M 
4  88 
486 

243  82 

121  06 

4  88 

488 


I40i 

2.488  25 
9  78 


8  51 
5  59 

7  80 

8,893  80 

900  80 

10  22 

9  78 

19  46 
18  38 
18  88 
7  80 


Ayeragew 


I8H 


7  80 
608 

6  32 
4  M 
584 

962  01 
278  00 

7  80 
666 

12  16 
0  78 
978 
4  86 

865 

243 


*  Also  Sunday. 

FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  factories  or  mills  in  ike  consular  district  of  Leith, 


Occupations. 


Paper  mOU.* 


FfeperBoakers: 

Men 

Boys 

Glacers: 

women  ........ 

Girls 

Finishers,  women.. 
Sag- sorters,  women 
Espuio  sorters : 

Women 

^   Men 

Firemen ............ 

Meebanies,  &c 

Laboiers 


Bnttlope  manfactwrerw. 

Cuttermen,  time-workws,  men. 
Meebanies.  time-workerft,  men. 
Unskflled  time-workers,  men. . . 
Handfolders,      piece-workers, 

girls. 

Machinists,  piece-workers,  girls 
Gmmners,  piece-workers,  girls. 
Foiewomen,  time-workers 

FUurmiUs, 
Men,  per  week 


Occupations. 


Hours. 


Fishing  net  manvfaatiwrert. 

Female: 

Mill-workers,  on  time 

Net- workers,  on  piecework 
Male  net-workers,  on  piece- 
work  

Mechanics , 


YvloaniU  mantifaelurtrs. 


Vukanite  makers. 

PoliHhers,  girls 

Cutters,  bo^TS 

Sawers,  girls 

Buffers , 

Grinders 


Tobacco  manufaetursrt,  t 


Female  workers,    fir 

piece-work 

Female  workers,  second  class, 

pi  ecework 

Male  workers,  time  work 


56 


ATorage. 


$2  55 
4  51 

4  21 
682- 


4  86^ 
2  49: 
8  06 
2  48 
8  08: 
55» 


292 


146 
584 


*In  the  Valleyfield  paper  mills,  near  the  town  of  Penicuik,  about  10  miles  south  of  Edinburgh,  fully 
990  people  are  employed,  of  whom  about  one-half  are  women  snd  girls, 
f  There  are  no  cigar  manufacturers  in  this  district,  or,  perhaps,  in  Scotland. 
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FOUNDRIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 


Wagea  paid  per  hour  in  iron  foundrieSj  machine  shops,  and  ship-buVding  yards  in  the  eon- 

sular  district  of  LHih. 


OoonpfttioDB. 


Time. 


Fitters I  Hours  per  week,  54. 

Turners do 

Planers,  drillers,  and  screwers do 

Pattern-makers  (engineers) I do 

Joiners do  • 

Blacksmiths ! do 

HammeTmen ' do 

Laborers i do 

Platers do 

Biveters  and  calkers do 

Helpers I do 

Staip- carpenters do 

Ship-Joiners do 

Palntt^rs I do 

Loam  raolders j do 

Green  sand  moulders ! do 

Pattern-makers  (iron  founders) do 

Dressers  and  laborers i do 


i- 


Lowest  ,  Highest. ,  Average. 


OenU.    1 

CenU.    ' 

Cmts, 

12.34 

14.55 

13.80 

10.37  I 

14.96 

13.78 

08.39  1 

12.86 

laeo 

10.14 

14.93 

12.43 

11.  W  1 

14.70  1 

12.45 

11.81 

14.96  1 

13.30 

07.19 

09.63  ! 

08.58 

07.24 

09.95  • 

08wl5 

IS.  87 

16.72  . 

16.12 

12.89  1 

15.43 

14.31 

07.26 

11. 15 

oass 

15.71  , 

1&22  ' 

]Sb75 

14. 19 

15.20  ; 

14.21 

10. 17 

14. 19  1 

13.14 

15.02  ^ 

16.97 

15  96 

14.43  1 

16.75  I 

14.91 

09.12 

1&72  1 

13.56 

07.74  1 

10.88  1 

08.46 

MINES  AND  MINING. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  eight  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  coal  mines  in  the  consular  dit- 

triot  of  Leith. 


Occupations. 


Time. 


Lowest. 


Highest.    ATeiage. 


Miners 

Bnginemen . 
Banksmen . . 
Bnjrineers  .. 

Joiners 

Smiths 

Laborers — 


'  Per  day  of  8  hours . . , 
I  Per  day  of  12  hours. 
' do 

Per  day  of  9  hours. . 

do 

do 

do 


$0  85 

$1  84 

$109 

73 

97 

8S 

73 

97 

85 

1  09 

1  46 

126 

97 

1          1  22 

1  09 

85 

97 

91 

65 

85 

75 

Wages  for  miners  are  much  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1878,  when 
last  reported  on.  They  fell  slightly  in  1879,  during  a  period  of  general 
depression,  but  rose  again  in  1880,  when  times  improved,  and  have 
fluctuated  variously  since  then.  Previous  to  the  year  1850,  when  the 
movement  for  bettering  his  condition  was  only  in  its  infancy,  the  wage 
of  the  miner  was  61  cents  per  day,  and,  counting  off  his  usnal  deduc- 
tions, he  was  left  with  a  sum  even  less  than  was  paid  to  the  poorest 
agricultural  laborer.  Wages  (per  day)  have  varied  very  considerably 
since  1850,  as  the  following  brief  note  will  show :  Year  1854,  $1.21 ;  1859, 
79  cents;  1864,  97  cents;  1869,  91  cents;  1872  to  1874,  $1.46  to  $2.43; 
1879,  73  cents  to  $1.00. 

The  miners  generally  did  not  save  much  out  of  the  high  wages  ob- 
tained during  the  period  1872  to  1874.  Such  a  time  is  not  likely  to 
occur  again,  as  the  high  prices  then  got  for  coal  stimulated  other  na- 
tions to  search  for  it,  with  the  result  that  several  countries  to  which  coal 
used  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Great  Britain,  have  now 
coal-mines  of  their  own. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  living  it  may  be  stated  that  miners, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  coKst  of  living  exactly  the  same  as  the  wages  they 
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earn.  The  rente  they  pay  are  generally  aboat  26  to  26  cente  per  week, 
and  deductions  are  made  from  their  wages  of  6  cents  perm  an  per  week 
for  doctors'  fees,  4  cente  for  sharpening  their  working  tools,  and  4  cents 
for  school.  This  last  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  man  with  a  large  family, 
which  nearly  every  married  miner  hus. 

Strikes  are  freqaent  and  the  feeling  between  the  miners  and  their  em- 
ployers for  a  long  time  has  not  been  of  an  amicable  nature. 

Almost  every  colliery  has  a  benefit  society  for  itself,  the  men  paying 
each  fortnight  a  sum  into  the  funds  and  in  the  event  of  sickness,  per- 
sonal or  otherwise,  getting  help. 

In  many  collieries  they  have  co-operative  stores,  which  are  consid- 
ered of  great  benefit  to  the  men. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

The  vage$  paid  per  day,  week,  or  year,  to  railway  employSSy  ikoee  engaged  about  etatione  a$ 
weil  ae  itose  engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  laborers,  j-o.,  in  the  Leith  consular 
diatriei. 

Clerks  in  oflBces  in  Edinbargh,  Leith,  and  district  surrounding,  apprentices,  973  first 
year,  $97. dii  second  year,  rising  to  |340.65  by  increments  of  $4S.6i6  per  annum.  A  few 
salaries  rise  to  |584  per  annum. 

Chief  clerks  in  the  several  bead  offices  haying  $730  to  |973.30. 

A«entB  at  stations  from  $253.05  to  $584 ;  average,  $364.98,  with  free  house,  coal,  gas, 
garaen,  and  some  other  prequisites. 

Inspectors  in  traffic  department  under  general  superintendent  and  goods  manager, 
$350.65,  $584,  and  $3d9.32. 

Rata  of  wages  paid  per  week  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  upon  railways  in 
Scotland  in  1873,  1878,  and  1884. 


Occapations. 


Fauenger  department,* 

Piaufngn  gnards 

GoodBgaarOB 

Block  BigBAlmen 

PointemeD 

Ordlnaiy  station  porters. 

F^Mters  in  Edinburgh 

Goods  porters 

Goods  porters  in  Edinburgh 

Poreauuiin  goods  department 

Bngineen'  department 

Chief  foreman 

Squad  foreman 

Ordfauiry  sarfaoenen 

Special  sqnads 


1673. 


#4  8Oto$0  00 
6  28       «  96 


1878. 


4  56 
4  82 
4  00 
4  32 
4  32 

4  80 


6  76 
5  28 


4  80 


5  04 
4  96 
4  20 
4  56 
4  56 

4  80 

5  57 


$5  04  to  $6  48 
5  76       7  20 


5  00 
4  82 
4  00 
4  32 

4  82 

4  80 


5  50 
4  80 
420 
4  56 

4  80 
504 

5  76 


t$5  llto$6  57 
t684       780 


I 


6  48 
5  52 

4  56 

5  04 


5  76       6  48 

5  04        5  28 

4  32 

4  56        4  80 


1884. 


H  86 
488 
4  13 
4  38 


5  85 


535 
462 
4  26 
4  62 
^  62 

4  86 

5  84 


10  95 
6  08 
4  13 
4  38       4  62 


7  80 
535 


*  An  theee  elassee  are  paid  extra  for  Sunday  or  extra  for  nif^ht-nhift.    The  rates  are  for  six  days  of 
twelre  hours  at  the  utmost^  but  around  Edinburgh  eight  hours  shifts  for  signalmen, 
t  Sisiog  24  eents  per  day. 
I  According  u>  ciass  of  cabin  and  signals. 
I A  £bw  at  this  prioe,  but  all  over  the  line  $4. 80  is  the  rate. 
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Iiate$  of  wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hours  to  the  various  classes  of  workmen  employed  upon 
railways  in  Scotland  in  1873, 1878,  and  1884. 


Oecnpationa. 


Locomotivt  dqi^artmtnt 


PMseager  englne'driTers $1  44  toll 

«      .         .       .  .  :  08       1 

72 
72 
M 
.  08       1 
00        1 
80        1 


1884. 


Goods  en^ine-drirers 
Passenger  firemen . . . 

Gtoods  firemen 

Cleaners  

Running  shop-fitters 

Holders 

Dressers 

Laborers 

Patte'-n-makers '  1 

Blacksmiths  . 

Strikers 

Bolt-makers 1 

Spring-makers 1 

Tamers 1 

Brass-finishers 1 

Slotters 1 

Planers  . 
Fitters. 


Tinsmiths , 

Engine-fitters 

Erfctors 

Boiler-makers 

Joiners , 

Wood-tamers,  sawyers,  &c. 

Carriage-bnilders 

Carriage-painters , 

Carriage-trimmers 

MiU-wrlghto 

Copper-smiths 

Brass-molders 


1  05 


68  $1  44to$l  68 
56  I  1  20   1  56 
84     96 
76     84  ' 
usaaUy  64 


84 

84  ' 

64  ' 

16 

28 

00 

70 

25 

20 

76 

20 

15 

25 

10 

10 

00 

20 

15 

15 

25 

25 

00 

00 

10 

05 

00 


$1  46to$l  70 
1  21   1  58 


1  08 
1  08 
1  00 

1  06 
1  06 

1  12 
1  16 
1  00 
1  15 
1  00 
80 
05 
I  10 
1  00 
1  00 
1  10 
1  00 
1  00 
1  15 
1  15 
1  05 


1  28 

128  I 

1  10  I 

72  I 
1  35  ' 
1  25  • 

76: 
1  25  I 
1  25 
1  25 
1  20 
1  10 
1  05 
1  25 
1  20 
1  25 
1  32 
1  25 
1  25 
1  10 
1  30 
1  30 
1  25 


85 

07 

76 

07 

40 

65 

1  09 

1  42 

1  01 

1  M 

97 

1  OS 

65 

77 

1  80 

1  38 

101 

1  29 

77 

1  05 

1  09 

1  01 

1  21 

1  01 

1  21 

1  01 

1  18 

89 

1  05 

93 

1  05 

1  09 

1  21 

07 

121 

1  09 

1  21 

97 

1  84 

1  09 

1  80 

1  01 

180 

1  01 

1  05 

1  13 

1  80 

101 

1  90 

1  18 

1  21 

1  05 

121 

1  38 

1  42 

1  21 

1  80 

seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  to  seamen  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith, 


Oooapationa. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Ayen«e. 

Baltic  steamers  belonging  to  the  port : 

Able  seamen 

per  week.. 

do 

*96  69 

Firemen 

6  81 

Spanish  trade  steamers  belonging  to  the  port : 

Able  seamen 

Firemen 

do... 

do.... 

6  82 
6  82 

Steamers  not  belonging  to  the  port : 

Able  seamen...... 

do... 

7  80 

Firemen 

do... 

7  30 

If editerranean  steamers  belonging  to  any  port : 

Able  seamen 

Firemen 

per  month.. 

do.... 

$17  03 
18  25 

17  03 

18  25 
17  03 
14  60 
14  60 

$19  46 
20  68 

19  46 

20  08 
19  46 

18  25 
10  46 

United  States: 

Able  seamen 

Firemen 

do.... 

do.... 

18  25 
10  46 

Baltic  and  Qnebec  sailing  vessels,  able  seamen 

Son  them  Bailing;  vessels,  able  seamen 

do.... 

do.... 

18  25 

West  Indian  sailing  vessels,  able  seamen 

do.... 

i 

1 

*And  find  themselves.    Weekly  wages  vary  little  from  the  average. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  or  year  in  eioree  or  ehops  in  Leiih, 


OceapftUons. 


Men  not  in  chAm  of  deiMitinents,  p«r  week  of  66  hours . 
Men  in  ciuu:ge  of  departmente,  per  year 


Drapere^  tUk  mereert,  do.  (dry  goods  stores). 

Psmale  aaaistaots : 

Seamstresses,  per  week  of  66  taonrs 

Seles  girls,  per  week  of  56  hours 

Saleswomen,  per  year.. ^ 

Boys  per  year 

Toanginen,  per  year 

Iffananers  of  establishments,  per  year 

HilUners  and  dressmakers,  per  week 


Iron^monff$ri,  dc. 


Apprentices,  per  yeart. 
Tonng  men,  per  year^  ■ . 


Apprentices,  per  year6 

Salesmen,  per  week  ox  60  hours. 


Lowest 


Highest 


$6  08        $12  16  $7  80 

729  97     1,469  95 


Arerage. 


1  70 

1  70 

243  82 

48  66 

488 

4  88 

682  64 

248 

2  48 

889  82 

194  66 

978  80 

97 

*978  30 

8,406  55 

889 

243  89 

1,469  95 

248 

48  66        121  66 

146  00  !      729  97 


48  66  I 
3  40  I 


102  20 
7  80 


816  82 


60S 


'The  salary  of  $978.80,  or  anything  near  it,  is  that  of  buyers,  who  are  usually  heads  of  depart- 
nenta. 
t  First  and  second  year,  $48.66 ;  fifth  year,  $121.66. 
I  $729.97,  or  anything  near  it,  to  managers. 
$  Apprentices  usually  receive  $48.66  the  first  year,  $68.40  the  second,  $73  the  third,  and  $07.60  tha 


year.    When  a  fifth  year's  services  are  given  the  pay  is  generally  $102.20. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Wageepaid  per  year  io  household  servants  in  the  consular  disirid  of  LeitK 


Ocoapations. 


Cooks. 

Tabla'maida 

JImnca  (above  26  years  of  age> . 


Average. 


$97  88 
107  06 
97  88 
107  06 


Occupations. 


Average. 


Nurse  girls. 

Butlers 

Footmen.... 


$48  68 
889  82 
121  68 


AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  agrUndiural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  Scotland, 


Locality,  employment,  Ac, 

1878. 

$106  60 
112  80 

187& 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

Sastqf  Scotland, 

Free  oottsge,  garden,  and  allowance  of  fire,  wood.  See,, 
amoontinff  to  (about)*  ..................................... 

$108  00 
134  40 

$108  00 
132  00 

M  onev  waff  ee 

218  40 

242  40 

240  00 

InflTassA  1878^1878 

-^        ^    . 

$24  00 
2  40 

Defirreim  1878-1884 

Tffcreas* since  1 873. T,r  --,---^---,-, - , 

21  OQ 

*  Day  laborers  receive  firom  42  cents  to  91  cents  per  day  according  to  demand  for  tl^em  and  to  their 
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h^ages  paid  per  year  to  agrieultural  IdborerSy  ^o.— Continued. 


Locality,  employment^  &o. 


1873. 


Woffet  paid  to  farm  Idborertfor  tme  ymir  in  the  wvUhwit  of 
Scotland, 

L— Mabrisd  MSN. 

Allowance  of  meal  and  potatoes,  with  free  cottage  and  gar- 
den  ; per  year.. 

Honey  wages do..., 


Increase,  187a-l87?.. 
Decrease,  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1878  . 


II.— Sdcolb  mbn. 

Board  and  lodging,  equal  in  valae  to... 
Money  wages 


Increase,  187a-187d  . 
DeciBase,  1878-1884 . 


Increase  since  1878. 


m.— WOMBH. 


Board  and  lodging,  ^.,  eqnal  to. . 
Honey  wages :.. 


Increase,  1873-1878. 
Increase,  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1873  . 


DAT   LAB0BBB8. 

Day  laborers per  day.. 

Day  laborers : 

Men 

Women* -•.. 


Wag«9  paid  to  farm  labor trg  for  on€  year  in  Perthshire  and 
other  central  oountiee  qf  Scotland. 

In  these  counties  the  wages  recelTed  by  farm  laborers  are 
about  the  name  as  In  the  southwest  of  Scotland. 

In  1878  the  increase  from  1873  was  estimated  at  over  12  per 
cent. ;  since  1878  the  increase  is  probably  about  0  per  cent, 
and  the  total  increase  1873-1884  may  therefore  be  about  18 
per  cent. 

Wagee  paid  to  farm  labor  ere  for  one  year  in  the  northeaetem 
eountiee  qf  Scotland  {from  Aherdun  to  Invemeee). 

I.— Mabbi&d  mrn. 


Cottage , 

Oatmeal 

Pint  of  milk  per  day.  at  8  cents  . 

Four  loads  peats,  at  $1.20 , 

Allowance  of  potatoes 

Money  wages 


$67  20 
144  00 


211  20 


74  80 
136  80 


211  < 


67  20 
60  00 


127  20 


86to48 


14  40 
31  20 
29  12 
4  80 
9  60 
108  00 


197  12 


1878. 


1884. 


I  Increase 

!     or 

decreaea. 


$67  20  I 
163  20 


$67  20 
160  20 


230  40        227  40 


74  80 
153  80 


_t- 


67  20 
76  80 


144  00 


72 


Increase,  1873-1878. 
Increase,  1878-1884. 


Increase  since  1873. 


74  80 
150  00 


32840        224  80 


67  20 
78  00 


145  20 


0  85 
0  80 


89  12  I        94  72 

132  00  i      130  00 


221  12  !      224  92 


^Without  food.    In  harvest,  however,  women  get  from  78  cents  to  97  cents  per  day,  but  they  hava 
to  do  almost  men's  work. 
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Waget,  paid  per  year  or  per  day  iq  agricultural  laborerSf  ^e. — Continued. 


Locality,  employment,  &c. 

1873. 

1878. 

i  $67  52 
158  60 

1884. 

Increase 

or 
decrease. 

wuntiet  if  Scotland. 

II.-  SiXOLB  MKK. 

Ofttineal 

$81  20 

20  12 

7  20 

127  20 

• 

$67  52 
148  00 

PiDt  of  milk  per  dft];,  at  8  cents 

Kire  and  bouBe  room. 

Money  wages 

104  72 

221  12 

215  52 

Increase,  1873-1R78 

$26  40 

I>ecrea8e,  1878^1884 

5  60 

TnnTfM^e  ^ince  1873 , 

20  80 

RMALB  KITCHBN  BKKVAKTB. 

Money  wages.  In  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  about 

55  20 

76  80 

78  80 

Increase,  1873-1878 , 

21  60 

Ini^rfttse  1878-1884 

2  00 

Increase  since  1873 

23  60 

WOMBN  WOBKINO  OUTSIDB. 

Beeetve  per  day  ahont , 

36 

48 
44 

48 
44 

In  vpifn^  Instances  only 

Sec^TO  per  day 

68 

80 

9C 

TFt^inMfA,  iir7a-i«7i?  , ,     . 

12 

Increase,  1878-1884 



10 

rncrease  since  1878 

22 

em  countiet  o/ Scotland. 
I.~Mabiubd  mbk.* 

CntfiHF« ,           .-         ...... 

0  60 
52  80 
21  60 
14  40 
12  00 
04  80 

-  110  40 
76  80 

120  00 
78  00 

Oatmeal I 

Milk,  say 

PutBtf>es '. 

2|  tons  eoal 

Honey  w^ges ., 

175  20 

187  20 

108  00 

Increase,  1 873-1 878 

12  00 

InCTf*^,  187A-1«84 



10  80 

Increase  since  1873. -. 

22  80 

62  40 

28  80 

62  40 

38  40 



62  40 
50  00 

WOMEK,  FOR  HOUBEWOHK.t 

Board  and  lodjrlntE 

Money  wages , 

91  20 

100  80 

112  40 

Increase,  1873-1878.... 

0  60 

Increase,  1878-1884 

11  60 

Increase  since  1878 

21  20 

^Sinirle  men  in  1878  wer«  reported  to  hjive  abont  tbe  same  valaeof  remuneratiou  as  received  by 
marrii^l  iiifD.  and  the  8arae  may  be  said  of  tbolr  reinnniM-ation  at  the  present  time. 

fin  1878  women  employed  by  the  day  at  field  work  got  about  24  ceuts  per  day.  The  rate  may  now 
be  stated  as  26  cents. 

The  figures  given  in  tbe  foregoing  table  rei)reseut  tlie  average  rates 
of  wages  paid  to  farm  !a*>orer8  in  the  several  dist'icts  named,  and  are 
intended  to  afford  a  fairlj'  complete  view  of  the  subject  of  agricultural 
wages  throughout  Scotland. 
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The  average  yearly  wages  of  plowmen  tkiroaghout  Scotland  may  be 
stated  thus: 


Locality,  employment,  ice. 

1878. 

1878. 

1884. 

Inoreaee 

or 
deereme. 

Alln-wanntf^ln  Icind _ 

$74  40 
129  00 

$74  40 
148  80 

174  40 
140  80 

Monev 

204  00 

228  20 

221  20 

Tnirrpiuw^  1S78— 1878  ....     ..   ................... .«..t. ........ 

$10  20 
2  00 

Decreiuid  1878-1884 ....     .............. 

17  20 

In  the  years  1879, 1880,  1881,  and  1882  agricultaral  wages  fell  con- 
siderably in  Scotland,  bat  the  improvement  in  trade  which  took  place 
in  the  last-named  year,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  arising 
from  increased  emigration  and  a  general  migration  to  towns,  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  by  1883  to  nearly  the  figares 
of  1878.  Women,  indeed,  are  rather  higher  in  wages  now  than  ever 
they  were  in  agricultural  circles.  Agricultaral  laborers,  as  a  rule,  take 
better  care  of  their  wages  than  city  laborers,  and  have  relatively  better 
health,  and  fully  as  much  domestic  comfort.  The  housing  accommoda- 
tion, though  improving,  is  still  defective. 

Not  only  are  numbers  of  farm  servants  getting  fewer  year  by  year, 
but  their  value  as  workers  is  decreasing.  In  other  words,  many  of  the 
best  men  are  leaving  farm  work,  and  their  places  are  not  being  filled 
with  the  same  skill  and  experience. 

CORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 


Occnpatloiis. 


Hours 

per 

week. 


LSoadt  department 


Stone-breakers* 

Workmen  on  macademixed  roads 

Cause  way -layers 

Workmen  with  causeway-layers 

Forming,  repairing,  and  cleaning  cesspools 

Worliraen  in  depots 

Forming  and  repairing  foot-paths  and  foot-pavements. 


n. — Cartage  department 


Blacksmiths . 
Wagonmen . . 
Carters 


TLl.'^Hghting  and  eleaneing  departmentt. 


Lamplighters 

Soavengerst 

Boy  scavengers 

Depotmen 

Ken  at  water-carts  . 


rV.— Polios  werkthap  department. 


Cartwrif^hts.. 
Blacksmiths. 
Tinsmiths . . . 
Glazier 


61 
61 
61 


7  ao 

6  89 
4  74  I 


6  85 

4  86 
2  43 

5  35 
4  86 


6  67 

7  80 

6  ai^ 


8  78 
559 
4  74 


685 

4  86 
243 

5  35 
4  86 


876  t 
7  80  > 
7  80  ' 


itized§y<^OOP^85! 


7  30 
550 

4  74 


685 
486 
248 
5  85 
4  86 


6  57 
780 
6  81 
586 
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Wage$  paid  per  week  to  ike  oorporaHwa  employee  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh — Continued. 


OocnpBtiona. 

Hoan 

per 
▼eek. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

DeteetiTes 

63 
56 
66 

$7  78 

5  11 

6  50 

$10  06 
8  03 
6  67 

$0  00 

8«rK<^ftiits«..^x-  .T  »--r-T , 

8  03 

ConstablM 

632 

61 

6  11 

0  73 

6  11 

Gardeners  and  tftboren 

60 

3  40 

8  61 

486 

Workmen  at  examination  of  dralna,  insecnre  tenements,  Slc. 

61 

486 

6  57 

684 

Cleanen  and  laborers  at  slangbter-honses 

60 
62 

6  11 

4  86 

635 
685 

5  11 

deanors and  labonnv  at  cattlo  market.  ......tt. ...... ..xTr, 

4  86 

*  Tbeae  men  are  on  piecework.     They  receive  from  48  to  60  cents  per  en  bio  yard,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  stone, 
t  Forty-eight  cents  additional  allowed  for  work  performed  on  Sunday  morning. 


Wagee  paid  per  week  of  fifty-one  koure  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  town  of  Leith, 


Occopations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

$7  78 
584 

5  35 

6  11 
584 

6  50 

7  30 

5  50 

8  51 

6  35 
5  11 
632 
462 

Average. 

Foreman  paver r^ ..,...,T..r,.,x r , 

Pavers. 

$5  35 

$5  84 

(^AQflftYiiy  .beaters 

General  labon^rs 

4  38 
486 

4  86 

Soiad-aorfaeemen -....- 

5  35 

Carters    ............................................................... 

6  50 

M^if^vp^              _                                            .                           .                         

7  30 

6  11 

5  35 

FflTwrnian  of  cartinff  depart  men  t 

SUblemen T....'. 

Oarterq 

Sweepers  .-.-.. -.... - 

Although  dnring  the  winter  months  51  hoars  a  week  may  not  be  attained  the  wages  of  the  workmen 
are  not  redooed. 

They  work  from  daybreak  to  dark  while  the  week  of  51  hoars  cannot  be  folly  made  ap.  Work  is 
stopped  at  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  as  a  general  rale  throaghoat  the  whole  year. 

In  the  sweeping  dopartment  the  men  work  ftom  5  am.  till  4  p.  m.,  with  an  interval  of  an  hoar  and 
a  half  for  breakfast.    Then  from  7|  until  0  in  the  evening  three  nights  per  week. 

In  the  carting  department  the  men  work  about  10  hours  per  day. 

Both  departments  turn  out  on  Sunday  mornings  for  three  and  a  half  and  two  hours,  respectively,  or 
konr  if  necessary . 

FEremen  are  employed  as  occasion  requires  at  07  cents  for  first  hour,  and  24  cents  each  hour  after* 
wscds,  three  of  the  men  (first  class)  receiving  also  $48.66  a  year,  twelve  (second  class)  $24.33,  and  nlno' 
teea  (third  class)  $14.60  a  year.^ 

Bach  mao  receives  also  $2.43  a  year  as  boot-money. 
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PRINTERS'  WAGES. 

Statement  shotoing  the  wngea  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  press- 
men, proof-readers,  4'c.)  in  the  consular  district  of  Leith, 


Ocoapations. 


Compositors 

Proof-readers 

PreHsraen 

Skilled  laborers 

Unskilled  laborers 

Boys  (layers  on) 

Girls  (pointera) 

Litbograpbic  nrintlng : 

Macbine  men    

G  irla  (layers  on) 

Proofers  and  transferrers  . 


Low««t.  .  Higbest 


$7  80 
8  51 
7  80 


8  27  J 


$8  51 
10  22 
8  51 


9  12 


Average. 


17  78 

0  6& 

7  vr 

«  06 
4  88 

1  58 

1  M 

8  89 

2  43 

973 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Average  rate  of  wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty -four  hours  to  persons  employed  in  booh-bind- 

ing. 


Hales. 

Females. 

Oocapations. 

Men. 

Lads  and 
boys. 

Women. 

Girla.  ^ 

Forwarders pieceworkers.. 

f7  91 
8  03 
608 

Ink  and  p)ld  blockers time.. 

Blind-blockers  do  ... 

$146 

Gold*la\ era do  ... 

$2  92 
8  1« 

$14« 
1  46 

Caae-inak^'rs,  limp-clotb  coverers,  back  -liners piece. . 

"*" 

Un»»kill»-d  labor. time.. 

5  72 



Book-folders niece.. 

2  43 
2  43 
2e7 
2  92 
287 

1  46 

Book-sewers - do.... 

1  46 

Platers do 

1  46 

Collators time . . 

Paperers piece.. 

Gatherera time.. 

8S 

HOW  LEITH  WORKINGMEN  LIVE. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  amount  of  income  and  details 
of  expenditure  of  a  representative  workingman  resident  in  this  con- 
sular district.  I  was  careful  in  selecting  the  instance  and  in  verifying 
each  of  the  items  given  in  the  statement. 

The  following  is  the  income  and  expenditure  of  printing  trade  machine 
minder,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  with  a  family  of  three.  Employment, 
machine  minder. 

Work  hours. — Summer:  6.20  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  Monday  to  Friday;  6.20 
a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.  on  Saturday.  Winter :  8.10  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  Monday  to 
Friday  ;  8.10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  in.  on  Saturday. 

Meal  /towr«.— Summer:  Breakfast,  9  to  10  a.  m.;  dinner,  2  to  3  p.  m. 
Winter :  Dinner,  1  to  2  p.  m. 

Income  : 

Aiuount  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  $8.15 ;  per  year ^423  86 

Deduct  value  of  time  lost  by  holidays , 16  30 


407  56 


Expenditure: 

Kent  of  house,  containing  one  room,  one  kitchen,  and  fittings. ..     $43  80 
'^»^^ brgT,rze^EyG00^3  89 
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Expenditure — Continoed. 

School  and  church 13  63 

Gasand  fuel 17  52 

Clothing  and  boots 77  86 

Food,  as  per  meiuorandnm 2S6  43 

383  13 

Benefit  societies 15  61 

Balance 8  82 

407  56 

Details  of  expenditure  on  food  per  week  : 

Butcher  meats $0.8516 

Bread 8314 

Oatmeal 2839. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  suffar 6083 

Milk 3041 

Vegetables,  .0811;  potatoes,  .1622 .2433 

^RR^j  butter,  and  cheese 7300 

JelV - 2028 

Tobacco  and  beer 2990 

Per  week $4.3544 

Per  year  as  above 226.43 

The  average  prices  paid  for  the  uecessaries  of  life  named  iD  foregoing 
liBt  may  be  stated  thus : 

Butcher  meat per  pound..  $0  20  to  $0  26 

Bread per  4-pound  loaf. .  13 

Oatmeal per  stone  of  14  pounds..  28 

Tea per  pound..  60 

Coffee do....  28 

Sugar do 06 

Potatoes 14  pounds..  12 

Eggs per  dozen.*  18           22 

Butter per  pound..  32           40 

Cheese do If 

For  house  rent,  $43.80  may  be  considered  the  average  rate  paid  by 
the  working  classes  here.  Oas  costs  89  cents  per  thousand  cabic  feet| 
and  coals,  $2.19  to  $3.89  per  ton. 

Working  people  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
where  they  choose. 

The  laborer  is  paid  wholly  in  money  as  a  rule,  except  on  farms,  where 
he  is  usually  paid  part  in  money  and  part  in  value,  as  is  shown  in  the 
within  schedule  of  agricultural  wages.  In  one  or  two  other  occupations, 
such  as  fishing  or  trawling,  some  details  of  which  industries  are  given 
in  the  eighth  page  of  this  report,  a  few  perquisites  are  allowed,  but  the 
value  of  these  forms  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  wage  received. 

OSCAR  MALMROS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Leithy  July  19, 1884. 
92  A— LAB 63 
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GALASHIELS. 

BT  00N8JTLAR-AQSNT  LBH& 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty' one  houre,  except  where  otherwise  stated* 


Ooonpatloiis. 


Lowest 


HigbMt. 


BUIU>XHa  TBADIB. 

BrioUaven. par  boor. 

Uod-carrien do... 

HaaouH do... 

Tenders do... 

PljuiteraTS do... 

Tenders do... 

Bisters do... 

Boofers do... 

Tenders do... 

Plunbers do... 

Assistants per  week. 

Carpenters per  hour. 

Gas-fitters do... 

OTHBft  TBADSB. 

Bakers per  week  of  54  boors. 

Blacksmiths do... 

Strikers do... 

Butchers per  week  of  00  hoars. 

Cabinet-makers do... 

Drivers: 

Di-aymen  and  teamsters do... 

Cab's  and  carriages do... 

Dyers do... 

Gardeners  do... 

Laboiers,  porters,  Ac do... 

PaiDters perhonr. 

Saddle  and  harness  makers per  week. 

Taun(>rs: 

Pullers do..., 

Tanners do... 

Tailors  do... 

Tinsmiths perhonr. 


0  18 

1  4 

1  0 
0  17 
0  18 
0  18 


0  0 

1  2 


d. 
9 
6 

? 

6 

? 

7 
0 

?* 


12    0 


18    6 


0  16    0 
0    0    7 


9.     d. 

0  10 
0    6 


1    2 

1  1 

2  0 
1  0 
0  18 

0  0 

1  5 

1  IS 
1  6 
1  5 
0    0 


0    0    7 
0    0    7| 


1  10  0 

18  0 

0  18  0 

1  18  0 
1  12  a 


Annual  wages  ofteadkers  in  public  schools. 


Head  mnster 

AsttlAtHDtS  : 

Kale   

Female..   ...... 

Ex-piipil  teachers: 

Tt'iuHle 

Mule     

Popil  teachers: 

Female 

Male   

Drill  iuMtnictor 

Infant  HchiMilH: 

Head  mistress.. 

Pupil  teachers. . 


OooapaUons. 


Lowest 


£    «.  d. 

2C0    0    0 


60    0    0 
60    0    0 


12  10    0 


12  10    0 


Highest 


£    s.  d, 
8U0    0    0 


85    0    0 
75    0    0 


45    0    0 
35    0    0 


25    0    0 


IS    0    0 


85    0    0 
15    0    0 
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11.  FAOTORIBSy  HILLSy  ETC. 
Wtt^fea  paid  per  week  of  Jlftff-eix  and  a  half  kour$  in  u>oolen  faetariee  or  milU  in  Oalaehieh, 


Oeonpfttlooa. 


LowMt    HlghMi 


Prtpating  woolen  dotht  do. 


Woolsortera 

Soooren,  drlen,  A«.. 
DyaiB 

Foremeii 

Teaaen  and  willyen  .... 
flcribUera 


Gondenaer  mindart. 

us  

Pleeen 


H*e&n. 
Wlnden. 
Vettlen.. 


Pattera  deaigiien  . 


WeftTert 


ForoDiMi  or  tuners 

Bailers 

Xaotters,  menden,  and  Mwars . 


FuOing. 


TUlSTS 

foremen. 


2>r4$ting  ami  /InUMng, 


Dreisers  or  gingers. . 

TeBt«rers 

Cotters  or  croppers. 

Prvsa  setters 

8t  earners 

Barters 

Drawers 

Bmshers 

EoiciDe  tenters 

Btokern 

Heehanics 

Carters    

Warebonsemen 

Laborers 


III.  POUNDEIES,  MAOmNB-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  infoundriee  and  maohine-Bhopt  in  Oala8hieU» 


Oconpationa. 


Kolders  per  hour. 

SaiciDeers ; 

Fitters 5® 

Turners d** 

Pattem-makers do 

B]sck«niitha «» 

do 


Labtirers 
Appreniicea: 

fnsioeers  . 

HoLdeis . . . 


.per  week. 


Highest 


i,    d. 

7* 


7    0 
15    0 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Bixty  k(ntr$  in  etoree,  wkoleeaU  or  retail,  to  malea  and  femalee,  im 

GalaehieU. 


Oocapationa. 


Qiooer: 

JoarneymMk . 
Apprentioe.. 


Drai 


iper: 

Joameyman . 
Apprentioe . . 
SKopgirl 


Lowest 


I 

16  > 
4  , 


Highest 


10 

7 
IS 


NoTB.~There  are  not  sui&oient  of  thia  olaaa  employed  to  form  a  criterion. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  serrants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Galashiels, 


Occupations. 


I  Loweat    Highaat 


Cook 

Kitchen  maid 

Scullery  maid 

House  maid 

House  and  table  maid  . 

Kurte 

Under  nurse 

General  servant 


U 
10 
14 
14 
10 
8 
14 


I 


£20 
14 
11 
11 
11 
16 
14 
17 


In  addition  to  tbese  cash  payments  servants  get  their  board  and 
washing.  There  is  nothing  given  in  name  of  beer  money  in  this  distriot, 
and  beer  is  not  given. 


A  hind  receives : 

Cash 

66  stones  of  oatmeal . . . 

Keep  of  a  cow 

2  bolls  of  barley 

Potatoes 

Honse  and  garden 

Ooals,  1  ton 

Driving  of  other  coals. 


XI.  AOEIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 
Agricultural  wages  in  Galashiels, 


£  s. 

20  0 

6  10 
10  0 

2  0 

5  0 

7  0 

0  10 

1  0 


If. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


A  shepherd  receives : 

Cash 

The  above  "  gains" 

The  grazing  of  a  score  of  one-half  bred  sheep  or  of  42  to  50  hill  sheep, 


52    0    0 

0    0    0 
32    0    0 


either  of  which  will  leave  him  a  profit  of 50    0    0 

Average 82    0    0 


A  steward  or  overseer  receives : 

Cash 30    0    0 

The  above  "gains" 32    0    0 


62    0    • 


Female  workers  known  as  bondyers perweek..        0*9    0 

£  s.  d. 

Laborers perday..      0  3    0 

DrainerS;  perroodof  Oyards ! 0  0    6 

Dikers,  per  rood  of  6  yards 0  3    6 

Domestic  servants  (with  board  and  washing)  per  annum 16  0    0 

*  And  £1  extra  for  harvest. 


£ 

s.  d. 

to    0 

3    6 

0 

1    3 

0 

5    0 

16 

0    0 
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XIL  GORPOBABION  EMPLOY^. 

W^gef  paid  per  week  to  ike  etMrperatUm  emplajfiB  in  ike  hnrg  cf  OdlaekieU, 
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Oocnpfttiont. 

Lowest 

HigbMi 

Vcv^VDffnv 

,.  i>«r  d*Y . . 

$.     d. 

8    4| 

90    8 

21    0 

$.     d, 
8   H 
22    0 

per  week... 

ItiM^mSn       ......     .. 

^ 

26    0 

Beneanti 

do ...... 

28    6 

nomtahlfM 

do 

21    6 

26    6 

XY.  Pbintebs  Ajn>  PBiNTnva  offioes. 

SiaUment  ehowiMg  ike  wagee  paid  per  week  e/ fffy-eeieen  }wwr%  to  prinier$  in  OalaehieU. 


Ooevpfttioni. 

LowMt 

HlchMt 

CompocHon: 

wQurDeyiDm ...... .... .. 

£   $.  d. 

1    6    0 

•6    0 

16    0 

£$.  d. 
1  10    0 

Appmntlom 

*  And  U.  per  week  Additional  tiU  end. 

I.  GeXEBAL  TRADES;  FOB  ALL  SCOTLAND. 
Statement  of  ike  wagee  paid  per  weel^. 


OcoupftUone. 


BUIIDDIO  TBADIB. 


Briclt-layen 

Hod-canien  . 


Teaden. 


Teaders . 


CirpeBten. 
Oee.fitten 


OTHXB  TEADtt. 


Striken.. 

BeDK-VllMOTS  • 


Gsfe^iotten  . 


Ceopcn. 
Cndm  . 
BtaliDen 


780 
687 

4  60 
6  11 
6  11 
0  17 

5  6] 

6  62 

7  88 
6U 
6  11 

6  62 

7  13 
6  11 

*  Reel  ayeTage,  #7. 


Olasgow. 


$8  15 

5  61 
7  13 

6  50 

6  11 

5  10 

7  13 
7  13 

6  10 

7  18 
5  10 
7  13 
7  18 


Dandee. 


$7  50 
465 
7  58 
465 

6  72 
4  65 

7  28 


7  28 
4  86 
7  88 
644 


6  82 
682 
468 

7  20 
583 
534 
608 
6  72 
608 
680 


608 
682 


Leith. 


Dnn- 
fermline. 


07  13 

5  11 
662 

4  86 

6  62 

5  10 

7  13 


608 


6  08 
'5*50' 


780 


17  14 
450 


586 
'5*86 


586 


586 


5  76 

650 ; 


Arerage 

for  an 

Scotland. 


$7  50 
4  50 
7  10 
4  70 

6  88 

4  05 
*6  86 

7  18 

5  10 
*6  86 

4  10 

6  01 
680 


6  51 
6  56 

4  61 
6  70 
507 
686 

5  05 

6  81 
6  78 
6  46 
6  11 
666 
6  78 
6  11 
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Statsmeni  of  ike  wtgea  paid  per  week,  fo, — Continued. 


OocnpatloDt. 

Glasgow. 

Dundee. 

Lelth. 

Dan. 
femllne. 

Sootlaad. 

Othib  TKAi>n-Contlnaed. 
BriTen: 

Drmirnifln and  tfAinfitAni ...................... 

#6  00 
60C 
050 

5  61 
7  18 
602 

6  10 
662 

7  18 
7  18 
4  50 

7  18 
Oil 
002 

8  15 

#4  40 

4  80 

5  10 
050 

720 
7  50 
480 
720 
080 
050 
4  12 
7  58 
7  41 

05  85 
402 
5  10 

05  20 

Cftb snd  cfMriAgc 

0  10 

Street  railways 

5  SI 

Dyers 

0  08 

XiiffraTers 

10  06 

8  40 

Furriers  

7  00 

Gardeners 

4  98 

Hatters 

078 
488 

7  88 

Horse-shoers 

0  88 

Jewelers - 

7  00 

4  88 

Llthosrapners 

7  88 

Millwrlffhtil....... 

0  78 

Putters 

0  88 

Printi'rs 

780 
18  00 
558 
008 
4  12 
0  80 
7  77 
18  00 
050 
207 



5  70 

7  27 

Teachers  In  poblic  schools 

18  00 

Saddle  and  harness  makers «... 

5  01 
0  11 
5  10 

on 

7  00 

0  57 
7  80 
000 

528 

5  78 

SalUmAkers 

0  50 

Stevedores 

6  07 

Tanners 

0  48 

Tailors 

0  81 
12  10 
0  81 

000 

0  90 

12  58 

Tinsmith 

002 
5  10 

0  87 

H^AAv^ni  (Autvide  of  mills)  .: ....,rT.-rT-,»,, 

8  88 

DUVFESKLDTB. 

REPORT  RT  COMMERCIAL  AGENT  MYERS, 

Referring  to  the  Department  labor  circalar  of  Febraary  15, 1884,  I 
have  tbe  bonor  to  submit  the  following  report  concerning  the  condition 
of  labor  in  this  district: 

Wagee  paid  per  week  to  lahorera  of  every  eUue, 


Occnpations. 


Malx  Luiob. 


Bakers 

Bntohers 

Blacksmiths 

Biick-Iay  firs 

Hod-carriers 

Stone-cu  Iters 

Plasterers 

81at4*rs 

Tendets 

Tin-plate  workers 

Painters 

Plambers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Printers 

Bope-makers 

Saddleis 

Shoemtikers 

Tailors 

Policemen 

Day  laborers 

Gardeners,  per  week,  with  house,  fhel,  and  light . 

Farm  hands  (plowmen) 

Coachmen 


Hours. 

per 
week. 


Lowest 


04  50 

620 
0  63 

4  08 
587 

5  10 
5  10 
4  08 

4  80 

5  10 
5  10 
5  10 


Highest. 


J 


07  00 
7  05 
5  10 
0  03 
0  12 
0  12 
5  10 
000 
0  12 
0  12 
0  12 
0  48 
5  10 
5  52 
5  70 
0  72 
534 


*  Per  day. 


GspiQgte 


Ayerage. 


OS  70 
6  00 

6  50 

7  14 

4  58 

8  18 
686 

5  88 

4  58 
800 

5  88 

5  88 

6  88 

5  78 
4  86 

6  28 
4  88 
8  00 

4  88 

*7a 

5  04 
3  84 
5  04 
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Wage$  paid  per  week  to  labcrere  of  etety  cl4Mt-— Continaed. 


OecapfttloDB. 


Mali  Laboe— Continaed. 


Sofltpoy  cmployit. 


Xngfae-driven  (i>MMnger) 

nrrmeii  (pnaBCPger) 

Saj^ne^riTerB  (freight) 

fiKmen  (freight) 

Brakemea  (p«iweng«r) 

Bmkemen  (freight) 

Porters 

SiinulmeB 

Piolntemen 

Sbvnter* 

Pamniffer  gnmnls  (condnctors) . 
Fivighi  goarde  (conductors)... 
cEinlst 


Mack 


Other  tmploymetU*, 


Goslminerst 

Cloth  inspectors 

DicsseTs 

Tsm  storekeepers 

FiMALJi  Labor. 

Caid-lnoerB 

Ctotb'pickers 

Drawers 

Warp- winders 

Warpers 

Wpft.  winders 

WesTem; 

Fkrm  laborets 

Household  serrants,  per  half  year 


Bar-  maids 

Tsl^gtmph  operators . 
Shopgirls 


Hoars 
week. 


Lowest. 


#4  00 


24  82 
243 


288 


Highest 


$10  00 
625 
900 

6  00 

7  00 
050 

6  00 
0  60 
0  26 
650 

7  20 
648 
0  75 


480 


43  70 
■'676 


Areragt. 


10  25 

5  75 
850 
5  50 
650 
600 
450 
600 
5  75 
500 

5  76 
504 

6  S6 


558 

682 
488 


267 
267 
267 
8  16 
8  76 
828 
8  26 
*48 
20  16 
288 
8  36 
886 
8  12 


*  Per  day. 

t  Miners  are  paid  at  so  much  per  ton  tamed  oat,  and  tarn  oat,  on  an  average,  aboat  flra  tons  of  ooal 
per  day. 

X  Wearers  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  those  who  are  able  to  earn  $4.86  per  week  are  experts,  and  ase 
two  looms,  and  those  who  receive  only  06  cents  per  week  are  beginners. 

KOTS.— Pound  sterling  estim*ted  at  $4.86;  shilling,  at  24  cents;  penny,  at 2  cents. 


Betail  prices  of  certain  household  neoeesaries. 


Articles. 


Prices. 


Bread 4-ponDd  loaf . .  $0  10 

Batter per  pound..  $0  28to      82 

Barley do..., 

Beana do... 

Cheese do... 

CoOee do.... 

Xggs per  dozen.. 

TUmr per  peck. 

MUk per  pint. 

OaSoieal perpeck. 

Pens perpound. 

Potstoes per  stone  (14  poonds) 

BSee perpound. 

8near do  .. 

8slt per  stone  (14  pounds).. 


04 

05 

12 

20 

86 

44 

20 

26 

24 

80 

04 

24 

26 

OS 

12 

03 

08 

04 

07 

10 

Articles. 


Soltedfish perpound.. 

Starch do... 

Soap do... 

Sirop do — 

Tea do  ... 

Conl per  ton.. 

Beef perpound. 

Motton do — 

Veal do.... 

Fresh  pork do 

Salted  pork  (American) do 

Ham do.... 

Sausages do — 

Gas per  1,000  feet.. 


Prices. 


$0  06to$0  07 

00 

12 

06 

00 

05 

40 

80 

2  40 

2  01 

12 

20 

14 

24 

28 

16 

14 

10 

20 

90 

COST  OP  LlVINa. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issaed,  in  1878;  the  cost  of  living  per  day  to  each  person 
averages  from  20  to  24  cents.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  oat-meal 
porridge,  bread,  cheese,  potatoes,  meat  about  three  times  per  week,  and 
tea,  all  of  the  cheapest  kind ;  ftiel  forms  but  a  small  item  in  their  house- 
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hold  expenses^  owing  to  their  being  inured  to  cold  from  childhood,  a&d 
a  man  and  wife  with  two  or  three  children  usaally  occupy  but  one  room, 
for  which  they  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  from  $12  to  $13,  while  a  family  of 
8ix  or  eight  grown  people  are  often  crowded  into  two  small  rooms,  for 
which  they  pay  from  $17  to  $18  per  annum. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  RATES  OF  WAGES. 

There  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  as  at 
present  paid,  and  herein  stated,  for  many  years.  The  dull  trade  exist- 
ing in  the  early  part  of  1878  threatened  a  reduction,  but  the  active  de- 
mand from  the  United  States  for  the  textile  fabrics  manufactured  in 
this  district,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  and  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  brought  prosperity  to  all  classes  of  people  and  obvi- 
ated the  necessity  for  a  reduction  in  wages. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  working  people  of  this  district  are,  as  a  whole,  steady,  indus- 
trious, orderly,  and  temperate,  slow  in  their  movements,  and  in  compe- 
tition  with  American  workmen  would  be  left  far  behind  in  quantity,  as 
well  as  quality,  of  their  work.  They  are  religiously  inclined,  and  very 
regular  in  attending  church  twice  every  Sabbath;  are  fond  of  amuse- 
ments, and  enjoy  themselves  on  their  holidays  with  dancing,  playing 
various  Scotch  games,  and  making  excursions.  They  are  very  economi- 
cal in  their  household  expenses,  but  what  is  saved  in  that  way  is  gen- 
erally spent  by  the  young  men  for  amusements,  and  by  the  young  women 
for  dress,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  it  is  only  some  of  the  older 
and  more  prudent  ones  that  manage  to  lay  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

FEELING  EXISTING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYjg  AND  EMPLOYER. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  feeling  which  prevails  between  the 
employ^  and  employer  is  one  of  mutual  indifference;  the  only  apparent 
interest  that  they  take  in  each  other's  welfare  is  such  a«  is  prompted  by 
self-interest. 

WAGES— WHEN  AND  HOW  PAID. 

Domestic  servants  receive  their  pay  every  six  months.  Mechanics, 
miners,  factory  employes,  and  all  others  every  two  weeks.  All  are  paid 
In  gold  and  silver  and  are  free  to  purchase  whatever  they  choose  and 
wherever  they  please. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

This  is  termed  a  country  district  and  the  population  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  working  people,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
household  napery,  and  floor  oil-cloth,  coal-mining  and  farming.  Their 
houses  are,  op  the  whole,  considered  comfortable ;  their  food,  though 
plain,  is  wholesome ;  their  clothing  is  of  good,  warm  material,  and  they  are 
generally  strong  and  healthy,  and  apparently  are  so  well  satisfied  with 
their  condition  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  more  ambitious, 
they  have  no  desire  to  leave  their  native  home.  The  most  of  them  can 
read  and  write,  and  the  present  compulsory-education  law  is  being  strictly 
enforced,  so  tnat  in  future  all  will  have  a  common-school  education, 
while  morally  they  rank  high  in  comparison  with  the  working  classes 
of  the  large  cities.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  working 
people  of  this  district  are  comfortable,  contented,  and  happy. 

H.  RAY  MYERS, 

Commercial  Agent. 

United  States  Commercial  Agency,  C^r^mnio 

Dunfermline^  June  10,  lS8SI^'^^d>^^ 
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IREIiAND. 
COEK. 

KBPORTBD  BY  CONSUL  PJATT. 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

In  obedience  to  iustractions  in  the  labor  circular  iasned  by  the  De< 
partment  of  State,  dated  Febmary  15th  last,  I  return  herewith  the 
various  forms  accompanying  that  circular,  carefully  filled  up  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  this  district,  only  omitting  two,  the  material  for  which  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  consul-general  will  be  obtained  from  the 
official  records  in  London.  Although  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa* 
fcion  of  the  people  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  dis< 
trict  is  not  without  many  and  various  manufacturing  and  other  indus- 
tries. There  are  in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  cities  and  towns 
throoghout  the  province  of  Munster  many  large  woolen  factories,  tan^ 
neries,  iron  foundries,  distilleries,  breweries,  flour  mills,  &c.  Several  of 
these,  as  for  example,  the  Blarney  Woolen  Mills  of  Messrs.  Martin  Ma- 
hony  &  Bros.,  near  Cork,  have  been  long  established  and  celebrated,  and 
employ  many  male  and  female  workmen.  (Messrs.  Mahony  &  Bros, 
have  from  750  to  800  employes.)  At  Passage  West  and  Bushbrook,  in 
Cork  Harbor,  there  are  large  ship-building  docks,  where  some  years 
ago  many  iron  steamships  and  wooden  vessels  were  constructed,  but  the 
building  of  vessels  has  greatly  fallen  off  within  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
and  repairs  to  shipping,  both  steam  and  sail,  is  now  almost  the  only 
work  carried  on  there.  The  Government  Naval  Extension  Works  at 
Haalbowline,  also  in  Cork  Harbor,  give  employment  to  three  or  four 
hundred  men— convict  labor — which  was  formerly,  up  to  1883,  partly 
employed  at  these  works,  from  Spike  Island,  the  Government  prison, 
nearly  adjacent — being  no  longer  availed  of  by  the  Government,  the 
convicts  having  been  all  transferred  to  other  prisons  throughout  the 
conntry,  and  the  island  on  which  they  were  confined  occupied  for  an 
army  garrison.  At  BallincoUig,  a  few  miles  west  of  Oork,  are  exten* 
sive  powder  mills,  a  private  enterprise,  which  for  years  past  has  been 
enoonraged  and  patronized  by  the  Government.  Bacon-curing  is  an 
important  industry  at  Cork  and  elsewhere  in  the  province.  The  land 
IB  mneb  devoted  to  dairy  purposes,  a  large  portion  of  the  best  farms 
being  pasture  or  grazing  lands.  Great  numbers  of  live  stock,  as  I  re- 
cently reported,  are  shipped  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  butter,  the 
manufacture  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  industries,  and  gives 
employment  to  many  persons,  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  foreign  markets.  Although  the  rates  of  wages  given  for  Cork 
may  fairly  be  held  to  apply  to  the  district  at  large,  there  will  doubt* 
less  be  some  slight  differences  in  the  various  employments  between 
those  of  the  capital  city  and  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
province,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  forms  which  I  inclose  filled  up  by  W. 
H.  Farrell,  esq.,  the  consular  agent  at  Waterford.  The  particulars  in 
which,  he  informs  me,  have  been  obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 
In  transmitting  these  Mr.  Farrell  writes :  ^^  Bacon-curing  is  an  industry 
carried  on  here  to  wh*'ch  no  allusion  has  been  made  in  any  of  the  forms. 
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There  are  five  caring  establishments  here,  and  I  believe  Waterford  is 
considered  first  in  Ireland  as  regards  this  industry.  Two  of  the  princi- 
pal establishments  exported  abont  50,000  bales  each,  or  nearly  that 
number,  last  year,  theestimated  valaeof  which  woald  be  abont  £240,000 
($1,167,960).  The  wages  paid  in  these  establishments  vary  from  $3.65 
to  $7.30  per  week,  each  man  being  paid  on  the  quantity  of  work  he  does. 
I  may  say  that  bacon-curing  is  the  principal  industry  of  Waterford. 
There  are  no  ship-building  yards,  neither  wood  nor  iron.  Carpenters' 
wages  for  repairing  vessels  are  $1.33  per  day  of  ten  hours.  There  are 
three  flour  and  one  flax  and  jute  mill,  with  two  breweries." 

COST  OP  LIVTNO. 

The  accompanying  statement  shows  the  retail  prices  of  various  articles^ 
including  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  Cork.  The  working  classes  here, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  safely  said,  do  not  include  among  their  nec- 
essaries of  life  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  articles  mentioned.  Bread, 
with  tea  or  cofiee,  sugar,  a  little  milk  (except  in  the  country,  where  it 
may  be  had  at  a  sufficiently  low  rate),  with  potatoes,  cabbage,  bacon, 
fish,  and  cheap  soup,  and  other  meats  occasionally — ^rarely  any  good 
beef  or  mutton — make  up  their  chief  food.  Few  of  the  articles  in  the 
list  given  are  lower  in  price,  than,  for  example,  in  Ohio.  Most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  from  an  American  or  Irish  standpoint,  even  potatoes, 
are  higher — several  much  higher — than  is  usual,  I  think,  in  our  West- 
ern States.  Clothing  is  comparatively  low,  but  only  the  better  class  of 
clothing  notably  lower  than  in  our  country.  Household  furniture,  glass- 
ware, and  china  excepted,  is  higher-priced  than  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  cheaper  grades  are  inferior  in  quality  to  the  low-priced  wooden  fur- 
niture manufactured,  for  example,  at  Cincinnati.  House-rents  are  low 
or  high,  according  to  the  class  of  house  or  its  situation;  seldom  lower,  I 
believe,  than  in  country  towns  and  the  country  proper  in  the  United 
States.  The  rent  of  land  is  high,  being  for  good  farming  or  dairy  land, 
from  $7.50  to  $15  per  acre. 

PRESENT  RATES  OF  WAGES  AND  THOSE  OF  1878. 

Although,  since  1878,  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  increased 
considerably,  there  is  no  very  marked  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid 
to  artisans  and  laborers  in  towns  and  cities  since  that  year;  but  the  early 
closing  of  factories  and  machine-shops,  ship  building  yards,  and  other 
large  establishments  was  not  then  the  rule  as  now.  Since  1878  these, 
as  a  rule,  are  closed  at  2  p.  ro.  on  Saturdays,  the  employes  working  dur- 
ing the  usual  dinner  hour,  from  1  to  2,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
hours  worked  during  the  week  from  sixty  to  fifty -six. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKIKO  GLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  when  they  have  regular  employ- 
ment are  generally  good.  They  give,  I  am  assured,  a  fair  day's  work  for 
what,  considering  the  comparatively  high  price  required  for  rent  and 
the  necessaries  of  life,  should  seldom  seem  an  excessive  day's  wages. 
These  wages  make  it  difficult,  sometimes  impossible,  to  save  anything 
even  if  the  workmen  be  strongly  inclined;  but,  unfortunately,  too  large 
a  proportion  of  their  wages — especially  of  mechanics  or  laborers  irreg- 
ularly employed — is  spent  for  the  temporary  consolation  of  a  hard  for- 
tune, drink.  C^n,r^n]o 
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FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  employ^  and  employer,  tbongh  in  some 
branches  of  trade  too  frequently  strained,  if  not  hostile,  appears  to  be 
generally  good,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all  large 
establishments  are  to  be  foand  employes  of  different  grades  whose  par- 
ents worked  for  the  same  or  earlier  members  of  the  same  firm,  and  who, 
themselves,  never  worked  in  any  other  establishment;  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  there  are  to  be  found  many  old  employes  pensioned  off  from 
the  several  factories,  breweries,  distilieries,  and  other  leading  concerns 
in  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  district. 

THE  ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

Under  this  head  it  maybe  stated  that  there  are  various  trades  unions 
in  Cork  and  elsewhere  thronghont  the  district,  each  of  which  is  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  the  trades  so  united,  the  chief  object  in  view 
being,  in  each  union,  to  see  that  none  of  its  members  work  in  shops 
where  men  nut  belonging  to  the  society  are  employed.  These  trades 
unions  do  not  affect  trade  or  capital  appreciably,  and  there  are  no  coun- 
ter-organizations of  capital  opposed  to  them,  many  of  the  leading  build- 
ers, architects,  and  others  requiring  the  services  of  the  trades  support- 
ing their  unions. 

THE  PBBVALENCY  OP  STRIKES— ARBITRATION. 

Strikes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  district.  Since  1878  but  two 
have  occurred  in  Cork,  both  of  which  were  settled  without  arbitration,  the 
men  on  strike  being  the  sufferers.  The  bakers  in  1882  struck  against 
working  at  night,  and  remained  out  for  over  two  months.  The  em- 
ployers imported  men  gradually  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  who 
took  the  places  of  the  strikers,  and  the  end  was  that  numbers  of  the 
men  on  strike,  after  the  funds  of  their  society  were  exhausted,  had  to 
become  paupers  chargeable  to  the  public;  others  emigrated,  and,  finally, 
the  rest  went  back  to  work  on  the  original  terms.  Again,  in  the  present 
year,  the  ship-carpenters  at  Passage  West  went  on  strike,  claiming,  as 
reason,  the  discharge  of  a  foreman  employed  at  the  docks.  They  re- 
mained out  two  weeks  and  then  went  to  work  again,  there  being  no 
sympathy  with  them  from  the  other  trades  of  the  town.  Their  credit 
was  stopped,  and  necessity  compelled  them  to  resume  work,  though 
their  aim  was  not  achieved.  Strikes  are  foreign  to  Ireland ;  such  as 
occur  do  not  seem  to  have  any  marked  effect  on  the  advancement  of 
labor. 

FREEDOM  TO  PURCHASE  NECESSARIES  OP  LIFE — TIME  OP  PAYMENT 
OP  WAGES  AND  KIND  OP  CURRENCY  IN  WHICH  MADE. 

The  employes  throughout  this  district  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  the 
necessaries  of  life  wfiere  they  please,  and  there  are  no  conditions  im- 
posed on  them  in  this  respect  by  their  employers.  The  weekly  laborer 
is  paid  generally  on  Saturdays  at  2  p.  m.,  in  gold,  silver,  or  current  bank- 
notes. The  monthly  employ^  is  paid  at  the  close  of  each  mouth.  House- 
hold servants,  who,  in  lieu  of  board,  often  receive  as  **  board  wages"  a 
sum  of  from  $1.46  to  $1.70  weekly,  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  are  paid  this  allowance  usually  at^e  begin- 
ning of  each  week  in  advance.  it^ed  by  vjOOglC 
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CO-OPBEATIVB  SOOIETIEB. 

Cooperative  societies  in  the  Sonth  of  Ireland  are  almost  anknown. 
One  started  in  the  city  of  Cork  five  or  six  years  ago  by  a  company  never 
came  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  promoters,  and  was  not  patronized 
by,  though  open  to,  the  general  public,  who,  I  believe,  found  little  or 
no  advantage  in  purchasing  from  its  stores.  It  has  never  paid  the 
stipulated  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders.  It  has  had  ap- 
parently no  effect  on  trade  in  general. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING    PEOPLE— HOW^  THEY   LIVE, 

ETC. 

For  convenience  of  illustration  and  comparison,  the  clerk,  the  artisan 
or  mechanic,  and  the  laborer — whether  in  town  or  country — may  be  re- 
ferred to  under  this  head  separately.  Clerks  here  as  a  class  seem  to 
be  generally  thrifty,  careful,  and  steady  in  their  habits,  and  trust- 
worthy. In  all  stores  and  offices  they  present  a  respectable  appear- 
ance. In  a  great  many  instances,  if  married,  they  adopt  the  wise  pre- 
caution of  effecting  a  life-insurance  for  the  benefit  of  their  families  of 
from  £100  to  £300  ($486.65  to  $h^59.95)^  payable  to  their  widows  in 
case  of  death — an  insurance  which,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  can  be  met  for 
about  $7.30  per  year  for  each  £100  insurance.  The  feeling  between 
employers  and  employes  is  often  of  sincere  friendship.  Many  of  the 
employes  are  looked  after  in  advanced  age  or  illness  by  the  employer, 
and  at  Christmas  a  regular  custom  exists  in  most  houses  of  presenting 
the  clerk  with  a  money  gratuity  as  a  token  of  regard  for  his  faithful- 
ness and  integrity  during  the  past  year.  Numbers  of  clerks  throughout 
the  province  belong  to  friendly  mutual  benefit  societies,  to  which  they 
pay  a  small  sum  weekly,  and,  in  case  of  illness,  they  receive  medical 
attendance  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid.  Clerks  not  belonging  to  a  benefit 
society,  and  whose  employers  do  not  contribute  towards  their  support 
during  illness,  and  who  have  no  friends  or  family  connections  able  or 
willing  to  do  so,  receive  aid  from  some  of  the  charitable  institutions 
under  the  direction  of  various  religious  societies. 

The  artisan  or  mechanic  generally  seems  to  be  well  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  his  clothing  appears  to  be  good,  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  the  craftsman  who  works  indoors,  for  he  aver- 
ages work  all  the  year  round ;  while  the  mason,  stone-cutter,  brick- 
layer, &c.,  cannot  be  said  to  be  as  comfortable  in  personal  appearance 
or  at  home,  since  he  works  only  eight  months  out  of  twelve.  His  en- 
forced idleness  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  workman  and  his  family,  often 
leading  him  to  drink  away  the  little  he  may  have  saved,  and  invariably 
compelling  him,  especially  when  the  society's  weekly  allowance  is  cur- 
tailed, to  pawn  the  best  of  the  clothing  of  himself  and  household.  The 
workman  here  referred  to  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  among  those 
who  permanently  lay  by  any  money.  With  such  exceptions  the  gen- 
eral habits  of  the  mechanic,  considering  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  rent,  &c.,  are  everywhere  to  be  found  good ;  his  children  are  fairly 
well  clothed,  and  mostly  attend  national  or  other  schools.  If  Boman 
Catholic,  these  are  presided  over  by  Christian  brothers,  or  monks,  and 
the  children  of  Protestants  attend  the  schools  attached  to  the  various 
churches  in  the  cities  and  towns.  The  mechanic  who  is  not  a  ^^  teeto- 
taler" resorts  to  the  public  house  or  bar  room  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  but  during  the  week  scarely  ever.  It  may  be  here  stated 
that  since  1878  the  Sunday  closing  act,  which  closes  the  public  houses 
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throughout  the  coantry  entirely  on  Sundays,  and  in  cities — Cork,  Lim- 
eriek,  and  Waterford,  in  the  South  of  Ireland — at  7  p.  m.  (open  in  these 
from  2  p.  m.)}  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the  habits  and  morals  of  the 
workingman,  and  from  the  last  pubMshed  statistics  it  wonid  appear 
that  drunkenness  has  fallen  off  over  40  percent,  on  Sundays. 

The  laborer  in  cities  and  towns,  the  wages  of  whom  may  be  fairly  es- 
timated at  a  general  average  of  $3.65  per  week,  is  to  be  found  occupy- 
ing a  room,  or  sometimes  two,  if  he  have  a  family,  in  the  poorest  quarter, 
generally  in  a  lane  or  alleys  or  court  yard,  off  some  small  street  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  place.    His  clothing  and  that  of  his  family  is  of  the 
poorest  description.    His  children  may  be  seen  in  many  instances  with- 
out shoes,  and  they  often  do  not  attend  school  for  want  of  proper  cloth- 
ing (especially  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics,  who  may  be  stated  to  be 
of  the  majority  in  poverty).    Ladies'  charitable  clothing  societies  are 
formed,  however,  here  and  there,  and  the  most  deserving  of  the  poor 
children  are  by  these  clothed  to  enable  them  to  attend  school.    The 
living  of  the  laborer  is  upon  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  fare,  and  he  ap- 
pears on  Sundays  often  in  the  same  garments  as  on  week-days.    The 
above  has  reference  principally  to  the  quay  or  coal  laborers,  street- 
cleaners,  and  those  depending  on  uncertain  employment.  The  laborers 
on  railways  receive  two  suits  of  uniform  clothes  yearly ;  the  shop  porter 
generally  receives  clothes  from  the  employer,  and  these,  with  all  laborers 
of  in  door  and  constant  employment,  present  a  rather  better  appearance 
and  are  better  housed  than  the  class  of  laborers  first  mentioned.    The 
laborers  in  cities  and  towns  scarcely  ever  emigrate.    Unlike  the  farm 
laborer  who  is  paid  yearly  and  receives  his  board  and  lodging  in  ad- 
dition to  his  wages,  these  are  paid  weekly,  and  they  seldom  have  suffi- 
cient wherewith  to  emigrate.    The  children  of  the  laborer  are  put  out 
to  work  at  very  early  ages,  and  are  to  be  found  employed  as  newsboys, 
errand  boys,  &c.    In  case  of  sickness  the  laborer  has  to  seek  the  free 
medical  aid  of  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  when  in  utter  distress  is 
granted  a  small  allowance  weekly  from  the  union  poor-law  guardians 
(described  as  **  out  door  relief).    The  hospital  is  open  to  him  or  members 
of  his  tamily.    The  poor  laborer  has  a  decided  reluctance  to  enter  the 
poor-house,  or  work-house,  as  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  and  deems  it  a 
painful  alternative  to  do  so.    There  are,  in  the  several  parishes  in  the 
cities,  and  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  societies  terrmed  <<  sick 
poor  societies,"  to  which  the  parishoners  contribute  1  penny  weekly, 
and  the  object  of  these  societies  is  to  help  the  laboring  class  in  case  of 
sickness  or  old  age,  the  laborer  not  belonging  to  any  benefit  society  like 
ihe  clerk  or  the  mechanic. 

Farm  laborers,  married,  reeeive  an  average  wage  of  $4.86  weekly, 
together  with  a  small  house,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  and  about  an  acre 
of  ground,  on  which  he  raises  potatoes  and  vegetables  for  himself  and 
family^  and  he  also  receives  a  certain  quantity  of  coal  or  turf  for  fuel. 
His  principal  food  is  home-made  bread,  gruel  made  of  oat-meal  or  Indian 
corn-meal,  and  potatoes.  On  two  days,  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  meat 
is  used.  In  sickness  he  is  attended  by  the  dispensary  doctor,  and  when 
idle,  if  recommended  by  the  guardians  of  the  local  poor-law  union  as  a 
fit  subject,  receives  a  small  weekly  allowance — if  married  and  having  a 
wife  and  two  or  three  children — of  about  97  cents  to  $1.46,  until  employ- 
ment is  obtained.  In  case  of  old  age  and  utter  destitution  he  is  assisted 
by  the  work-house. 

Many  of  the  leading  builders  and  contractors,  as  well  as  the  largest 
merchants  in  the  cities  and  towns,  have  raised  themselves  from  the 
humblest  ranks  in  the  several  trades  and  branches  of  labor,  their  sac- 
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0688  being  due,  no  doabt,  to  their  cIo8e  attention  to  ba8ine88,  their  so- 
briety, &c. ;  and  any  enterprising  and  energetic  workman  has  always 
the  same  opportunity  of  improving  bis  position. 

MEANS  FURNISHED  FOR   SAFETY  OF  EMPLOY^   AND  GENERAL  CON- 
SIDERATIONS OIYEN  THEM  BY  EMPLOYERS. 

All  factories  are  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  the  board  of 
trade,  and  an  inspector  appointed  by  the  Government  regularly  visits 
them.  Proper  facilities  for  escape  through  openings  at  each  end  of  the 
lofts,  with  ladders,  &c.,  are  always  provided.  In  case  of  accident  to  an 
employ^  a  certain  sum  weekly  is  paid,  and  upon  loss  of  a  limb  the  per- 
son gets  employment  as  watchman  or  in  some  other  suitable  capacity. 
There  are  night  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  factories  often, 
especially  for  the  junior  hands,  at  which  for  a  small  weekly  sum  (4 
cents)  a  good  plain  education  may  be  received.  There  are  also  savings 
banks  established  by  the  owners  in  some  cases  where  the  thrifty  may 
deposit  any  sum,  no  matter  how  small  in  amount,  and  draw  it  out  at 
will;  usually  the  deposits  in  such  banks,  I  believe,  are  all  drawn  at 
Christmas.  The  sanitary  welfare  of  the  employ^,  male  or  female,  is 
carefully  looked  after.  For  every  six  or  eight  employes  there  is  an  un- 
der or  assistant  foreman,  under  whose  immediate  superintendence  they 
remain  during  working  hours. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  ENJOYED  BY  WORKINOMEN— TAXATION. 

Under  recent  Parliamentary  laws  the  right  to  vote  for  representatives 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  granted  to  every  man  who  pays 
rent — as  a  householder  or  room-keeper — of  5  shillings  weekly,  so  that  all 
clerks  and  mechanics  now  enjoy  that  privilege.  They  are  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced b}'  their  employers  as  to  how  or  for  whom  they  shall  vote,  as 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  leaves  the  voter  the  choice,  and  none  but  him- 
self can  know  in  whose  favor  his  vote  is  recorded.  No  share  of  local  or 
general  taxation  is  directly  levied  on  the  small  householder  or  room«keeper 
paying  5  shillings  rent  weekly.  These  taxes  are  borne  by  the  landlord, 
but  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  as  a  rule  5  shillings  are  charged  where 
4  shillings  should  be  sufficient,  and  thus  the  tenant  may  be  said  to  pay 
the  tax  in  reality. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION— SELECTION  OP  NEW  HOMES.       . 

The  farming  class  emigrate  in  consequence  of  the  severity  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  laws  appertaining  to  land,  non-security  of  tenure  to  the 
tenant  at  will,  and  the  facility  aflForded  speculators  in  purchasing  over 
the  heads  of  others ;  and,  again,  because  of  the  non-subdivision  of  tbe 
land  into  small  holdings.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  farming  class  who 
emigrate  go  to  the  United  States,  our  country  beiug  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  to  reach.  Then  some  member  of  the  emigrant's  family,  rela- 
tives, neighbors,  or  friends  have,  it  generally  happens,  gone  there  be- 
fore them.  They  are  impressed,  moreover,  with  the  belief  that  there 
they  will  have  a  better  field  for  their  labor,  and  a  hope  that  at  some 
future  time  they  may  possess  a  home  for  themselves  and  families,  which, 
to  the  majority  of  the  small  farmers  who  emigrate,  seems  here  imx>os- 
sible.  The  periodical  visits  to  this  country  of  Irish  Americans,  who 
come  here  to  spend  a  few  months  after  having  been  some  years  in  the 
United  States — persons  who  may  have  left  Ireland  originally  in  poor 
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cirenmstaDces  and  are  now  evidently  in  good  credit  and  prosperous 
(perhaps  having  come  back  to  take  other,  or  all  members  of  their 
ftmilies  or  jrelatives  to  America).  These  have  a  great  influence  apon 
tiie  minds  of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  and  lead  many  of 
them  also  to  emigrate.  The  political  land  agitation  to  which  this  coun- 
try has  been  subject  for  the  past  five  years  has  resulted  in  various  acts 
of  Parliament  toward  remedying  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Ireland,  yet  though  there  has  been  a  general  redncUou  in  the 
rents  paid  to  landlords  of  30  per  cent,  still  the  small  and  poor  farmer 
will  choose  to  emigrate.  Thelandlords  have  suffered  greatlosses  during 
these  Ave  years,  but  the  country — as  we  learn  from  the  addresses  of 
judges  at  the  different  assizes,  and  the  reports  of  the  police  ofScials  made 
at  those  assizes — is  fast  returning  to  a  condition  of  reasonably  good  feel- 
ing between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  In  addition  to  the  small  farmers, 
farm  laborers,  male  and  female,  make  up  the  majority  of  emigrants  to 
the  United  States ;  clerks  and  mechanics  furnish  a  small  quota.  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter  it  may  be  stated  that  when  once  the  idea  of 
emigration  is  entertained  no  abatement  of  rent  would  change  the  in- 
tention of  the  peasant. 

II.  FsiLLLE  Labor. 

VmiBER  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PUR- 

SUITS. 

There  are  over  8,100  women  and  children  employed  throughout  the 
South  of  Ireland  in  industrial  pursuits,  as  follows : 

Mills  (woolen  factories,  &e.) 3,600 

Commercial — stores,  groceries,  &c 1,800 

Teachers  of  langnage,  music,  &c.,  artists,  hotel  and  boarding-hoase  keepers. ..  900 
Agricnltore— daily  maids,  field-hands.  &c 1,800 

8,100 
Wage8  paid  to  ftmale  adulU. 


OeonpstioDB. 


LowMt. 


HigbMt 


ATenge. 


Jf 01  and  factory  hands p«rweek. 

Ajp4cultunl Uborera,  dairy-maids,  &e ...per  year. 


$0  78 
19  47 


$3  05 

4«  06 


$1  70 
20  20 


HOtTBS  OF  LABOR. 

Mill  and  factory  employes  work  ten  hours  daily,  except  on  Saturday, 
when  they  generally  work  but  six.  Agricultural  laborers  work  twelve 
hours  daily. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOTfiS. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes  is,  as  a  rule,  good 
and  healthy. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

GThe  paragraph  under  the  head  of  male  labor,  referring  to  similar 
questions,  applies  also  to  female  employes.  ^^  ^^^  ^  Google 
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EFFECT  OF  INOREABED  WAOhES. 

Daring  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  wages 
paid  females  in  their  various  employments,  notably  in  city  factorie8| 
sach  as  tobacco,  confectionery,  and  match  factories.  From  their  apti- 
tude for  and  easy  proficiency  in  the  work  of  these,  a  saving  in  femiQe 
over  male  labor  was  observed,  and  the  result  has  been  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  employes  in  such  establishments  are  female,  their  wages  averag- 
ing $1.46  weekly.  As  large  a  per  cent,  of  female  labor  is  also  em- 
ployed in  some  woolen  mills.  Females  are  also  largely  on  the  increase 
in  the  postal  and  telegraph  service,  and  in  many  of  the  small  towns  in 
this  district  they  serve  in  the  double  capacity  of  postmistress  and  tele- 
graph operator.  Their  employment  certainly  affects  the  number,  bat 
has  not  affected  the  wages  of  men  employed,  and  the  effect  of  their  em- 
ployment upon  general  social  and  industrial  conditions  cannot  be  said 
to  be  other  than  good. 

The  necessaries  of  life,  in  farm  produce  especially,  generally  increased 
in  price  during  the  past  five  years,  owing  to  the  great  emigration  of 
farm  laborers,  which  raised  the  wages  ot  those  who  remained.  The 
butter,  for  example,  which,  five  years  ago,  cost  24  cents  per  pound,  now 
costs  28  cents ;  beef  has  increased  4  cents  per  pound ;  milk  1  cent  per 
quart ;  eggs  4  cents  per  dozen.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  how- 
ever, are  somewhat  less  in  price,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  imported. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

The  education  of  the  females  employed  in  factories,  mills,  &c.,  and 
their  children's,  does  not  go  beyond  reading  and  writing,  generally.  It 
is  imperative  on  mothers  of  families,  whose  heads  are  employed  In  the 
ame,  to  labor  in  the  factory  until  the  children  are  of  sufficient  age  to 
be  able  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  household.  The  chil- 
dren begin  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  then  the  mother,  as  a  rule, 
ceases  to  ^ork  and  attends  only  to  household  duties.  Factory  hands 
generally  continue  in  the  employ  of  the  establishment  in  which  their 
parents  are  or  have  been  employed.  Suitable  cottages  are  erected  for 
their  use  at  small  rents  by  the  owners,  the  average  rent  for  a  cottage 
with  three  rooms  being  48  cents  weekly.  The  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  families  here  referred  to,  both  parents  and  children,  is 
claimed  to  be,  in  Ireland,  exceptionally  good. 

Finally,  I  have  to  acknowledge  courtesies  received  from,  and  data 
furnished  in  the  preparation  of  this  report  and  the  accompanying  forms 
by,  the  mayor  of  Cork,  Alderman  D.  J.  Oalvin ;  J.  Gahill,  esq.,  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation,  &c. ;  W.  J.  Lane,  esq.,  town  councilor  5  Timothy 
Mahony,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Mahony  &  Bros.,  Blarney  Woolen 
Mills;  Messrs.  O'Brien  Bros.,  St.  Patrick's  Woolen  Mills ;  Messrs. 
Wallis  &  Pollock,  Douglas  Woolen  Mills ;  Messrs.  Cash  &  Co.,  dry- 
goods  merchants ;  John  L.  Harty,  Bochestown  Flour  Mills ;  Francis 
Grey,  esq.,  stationer  and  printer,  and  Charles  Q-.  Doran,  esq.,  manager 
of  Queenstown  water- works.      , 

JOHN  J.  PIATT, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Corkj  June  25, 1884. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CONSUL  PIATT8  REPORT. 

I  g^ve  as  an  appendix  an  exhibit  showing  how  the  three  classes  of 
workiiigmen,  referred  to  in  my  report  as  clerks^  mechanics,  and  laborers, 
apply  their  wages  from  day  to  day  througiioat  the  week  in  living  ex- 
penses, the  statements  having  been  obtained  from  individual  represent- 
atives of  the  respective  classes. 

(1)  The  clerk,  married,  \?ith  a  family  of  three  children,  of  two,  fonr,and 

Biz  yeam;  hia  salary  averages  $9.73  weekly;  he  pays  a  rent  for 

small  cottage,  or  three  rooms  in  a  tenement  house,  weekly %l  46 

Meals  are  three  dally,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  9  o'clock ;  l^ponnd  loaf  broad,  8  cents ;  1  ounce  tea,  4  cents : 
^  piiit  milk,  2  cents ;  thn«  eggs,  for  self  and  wife,  6  cents ;  i  ponnd 
sugar,  4  cents |0  24 

DiDUfT,  1  o'clock;  1  pound  beef,  24 cents ;  potatoes, 4  cents ;  cabbage, 
4ceiits;  extras,  8  cents ;  salt  and  pepper,  2  cents 42 

Supper,  6  o'clock ;  tea,  1  ounce.  4  cents ;  sugar,  4  cents ;  bread,  8 
cents;  butter,  2  cents;  milk,  2  cents;  cheese,  4  cents 24 

90 

Six  days  at  90  cents  per  day 5  40 

Add  Sunday's  dinner,  roast  beef,  d^c 60 

Clothing,  shors,  &c.,  for  self  and  family 85 

School  fefs  for  two  children 16 

Insurance  or  benefit  society 20 

Coal,  1  bag,  36  cents ;  oil  for  light,  ^c,  12  cents 48 

9  15 
Sarplns 68 

19  73 

(2)  The  mecbanic,  married,  with  family  of  four  children,  aged  two,  four, 

six,  and  nine ;  wages  average  $7).03  weekly ;  his  rent  is,  usually, 

per  week %\  21 

Meals  are  three  daily,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  9  o'clock  ;  3  loaves  of  bread,  12  cents ;  I  onnce  coffee,  2 

cents ;  1  pound  sugar,  6  ctMits ;  butter,  4  cents ;  milk,  2  cents 26 

Dinner,  I  o'clock;  2  pounds  beef  or  pork,  32  cents;  potatoes,  4  cents; 

cabbage,  4  cents ;  milk  or  coffee,  4  cents 44 

Sapper,  6 o'clock;  bread,  butter,  tea,  milk 24 

94 

Six  days  at  94  cents  per  day 5  64 

Add  Sunday's  dinner,  beef-steak,  &c 48 

Clothing,  shoes,  ^.,  for  self  and  family 60 

Church  fees 10 

803 

(3.)  The  laborer;  he  is  fonnd  mnch  less  comfortablv  situated,  both  as  re- 
{^ards  habitation  and  food,  than  the  clerk  and  mechanic ;  his  earn- 
ings may  fairly  be  stated  never  to  exceed  $3.89  per  week  ;  married, 
with  two  children,  aged  two  and  four  years ;  he  pays  for  the  rent 

of  one  room  in  a  lane  or  alley  of  the  city,  per  wees fO  24 

Meals  are  three  daily,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  9  o'clock ;  2- ponnd  loaf  coarse  bread,  8  cents ;  1  ounce  cof- 
fee,2cents:  miIk,2oeuts 12 

Dinner,  1  o'clock ;  potatoes,  4  cents ;  fish  or  rough  meat  (salt),  12 
eeuts;  cabbage,  4  cents fO 

Supper,  6  o'clock;  tea,  4  cents;  bread,   8  cents;  milk,  2  cents....        14 
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Six  days,  at  46  cents  per  day $2  76 

Add  SmuUy'a  dinner;  boiled  beef  and  soup 25i 

Tobacco;  2  onnceo  weekly * 12 

Surplus  tor  clothing,  slioen,  &o 49 

3  HO 


I.  General  trades. 

H'agea  paid  per  week  of  fifiif-9ix  hours  in  Cork, 


Occupntia 


Lowest.    Highest.   Aversf^e. 


UUILUUs'G  TUAUK8. 


BrirV -layers , 

Hoil-carriers. 

MasooH 

Teiidera 

PlostererH 

Tenders 

SlnJem  . 


Ruofrrs 

Triiilers  — 
Plumbers 

Assistants  . 

Carpenti  rs 

Gas-fitters 


Bakers 

OTllKU  TRADES.                                                               j 

..    _        [ 

BlackHmithM 

SlrikerH 

Boot  unci  shov  makers .. 

BtMtk- binders 

Brirk -milkers 

IJiit*  hers 

BraHR-foiinders  . 
Cabinet-makors  . 
Conffctibuers  ... 

Coopers 

Ciit'era 

Driwrs 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furiiorrt 

Gardeners 

Hatters  . 


Horse-shoers 

Je«'elers 

Laborers,  potters,  Sco. 

Lithographers 

Mill-wilghfs 

NHil-niakers  (hand)  . . . 
Potters 


Printers 

Tencliers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers. 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tanners 


Tailors . 

Telegraph  operators. 

Tinsmiths 


17  30 

$8  03 

1          $8  03 

3  40 

4  38 

3  80 

7  30 

i          803 

8  03 

3  40 

4  38 

4  38 

7  30 

8  03 

8  03 

3  40 

1          4  38 

3  89 

6  33 

8  03 

7  30 

6  33 

;          8  03 

7  30 

3  40 

'           4  38 

3  89 

7  79 

8  70 

8  03 

2  92 

3  65 

3  65 

7  30 

8  76 

8  03 

7  79 

8  52 

8  03 

6  81 

8  0:j 

7  30 

7  30 

8  76 

8  03 

4  38 

4  K8 

4  38 

4  86 

9  73 

8  03 

0  81 

8  76 

8  03 

7  30 

9  73 

8  52 

4  38 

8  76 

6  81 

8  03 

9  73 

8  27 

7  30 

8  76 

8  03 

6  81 

.    8  52 

7  30 

7  30 

8  03 

7  30 

7  30 

8  76 

8  03 

3  65 

4  86 

4  38 

3  65 

6  08 

4  8« 

8  03 

8  78 

8  27 

6  81 

8  52 

8  03 

4  38 

6  08 

4  86 

486 

7  30 

7  30 

6  81 

8  52 

8  03 

7  30 

925 

8  76 

365 

4  86 

4  38 

7  30 

9  73 

8  52 

7  30 

9  73 

8  03 

684 

6  81 

0  33 

3  40 

6  08 

4  38 

8  27 

10  94 

9  73 

4  86 

14  60 

8  52 

6  81 

8  76 

7  30 

8  03 

8  76 

8  03 

4  86 

9  73 

4  86 

4  86 

9  73 

7  30 

6  81 

8  52 

7  30 

4  86 

10  94 

9  73 

5  84 

6  81 

6  08 

NOTB.— It  is  bnlieved  that  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  the  district  the  rates  of  wages  in  the 
▼arions  trades  will  average  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  Cork,  the  cost  of  the  necesHarieci 
of  life— i-emote  fiom  the  large  markets— bfing  also  considerably  less.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
in  most  ont-door  trades  and  occupations  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  time— about  four  months  of  the  year — 
is  lost  throuuh  the  workmen  being  unemployed.  In  factories  and  other  in-door  work  the  time  lost  in 
much  less — probably  only  15  to  20  per  cent. 
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II.  Factories  and  mills. 

Wages  in  faotoriet  andmilU  in  Cork. 


Oocnpationa. 


Tobacco  factory : 

SpiDuera,  luHle 

I*ick»-rH,  male 

Pi<*kera,  ft*maie 

PrenaiTa,  male    

Feather  and  curleil  bair  factory : 

Pi^ather-pickcrs,  feranie 

F»*atlier-<lryera,  female 

Carletl  hair: 

Spinuora,  male 

Ciirirrn.  male 

FemaU'  haiiflfl 

Confectionery  (m  ichine) : 

Skilleil  couft^oliuner  (candiea,  lozenges,  Slc). 
Gaa-hoam* : 

ED;:lncer 

Fireman  

Coal-trimmers 

Lalrart-ra 

Pipe-layera 

Lamp-liohtera   

Salt  and  lime  works: 

Laborcra 


Lowest. 


II  21 

1  46 

2  43 

8  89 

73 
97 

9  73 

8  76 
1  41 

6  81 

9  73 
6  08 
6  35 

3  89 
6  84 
3  65 


Highest  Arerage. 


II  04 
2  43 
2  92 
585 

1  id 
I  46 

U  60 
9  73 
1  04 

8  52 

10  94 
6  81 

6  08 
4  88 

7  30 
4  88 


3  89 


11  46 
1  46 
267 
4  88 

t  21 
1  21 

12  10 
9  78 
1  70 

8  03 

9  78 
6  8a 

6  oa 

4  1» 
633 
3  89- 

8  8» 


Mnch  of  the  work  done  in  factories  and  other  like  establishments  is  piece  work,  the  em  ploy  6  being 
paid  accordinj;  to  the  amoant  of  work  done  by  him. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fiftg-six  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Cork, 


Occupations. 
Woolen  factory : 

Average. 

19  73 
8  76 
4  38 
8  40 

8  40 
2  43 

8  52 
4  38 
2  43 

2  43 

10  94 
8  52 

3  89 
8  89 
3  89 

8  03 

9  73 

9  25 
6  81 

3  40 

17  03 

4  86 
4  38 
4  38 

'1 

Occupations. 

'I 
1 
|i  Paper-mills: 

;|         Kkilltd  hands  (paper-makers) 

1          Juuiiirhelp: 

li                        1)<I\H 

1  Average. 
16  83 

AfMintf^iit foreman  ...w.. ...... ^ ,.r - ^ 

Spinii**ra  ...........   ............... 

1           1  46 

:          ^ 

14  60 
8  52 

( 'ai  del  s     

i'                GifU 

Factory  hands: 

Male      

Breweriea : 
!           Miiltster 

Ft'iualo 

ji          Lottnien  

Matcb  fskrtory : 

i'         CnHk-waahera 

5  35 

:   Bacon-cunnf;  hotiHea: 

Hacon-cutlcis. ...  .....  .... 

Splitter 

7  30 

Box- makpFM  (female)  

'           Baroii-ciin'r 

6  81 
4  86 

PackiTR  (female) 

Pork-pnckera 

Powder-mill: 

Kaj(inet*r    

Carriage  tactoiy : 
'         Bfidymakei'S 

8  03 
7  30 

Fireman 

1         Trimniers  

Pn-a**  house  men .-. 

'         Patiitera 

6  81 
8  03 

Charc'ial-makers 

Smiths     

Mixera ^ 

Helpers 

4  13 

Co«>p*fr 

Wheelwright 

8  03 

Millwright 

Furniture  factory: 

MHcliinist 

Floar-rnillii: 

'  8  76 

Miller 

1         Sawyer              .  •  . . 

7  80 

7  79 

Stoite-<lresser 

Cab(net*maker  ... 

Labtin^r , 

Uphnlnterfr 

7  30 

DUtilleiips: 

Diatillvra 

(ilue  factory : 

Makers  

8  76 

Vstmen 

486 
8  65 

Lofttneo 

Laborers 

Skilled  handa 
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III.  Foundries,  maohineshops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fi/ijt-eije  houre  in  fommdriee,  moeUiM-^Aapt,  and  iron  worke  in 

Cork. 


Occapaiions. 


FOUHDBT. 

Foreiuan  molder 

Joamevman  molder 

Helper 

Pattern-maker 

Helper 

Maohiniat 

Fitters    

Helpers 

Blaokaaiith 

Striker 

WheeU-right 

Stove>niaken} 

Range-setters 


The  above  rates  will  alao  apply  to  maohine-shops,  manufactories  of  agrioaltaral  implements,  Stc 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 


Wages  paid  per  dag  or  week  of  fifty-six  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  copper  ore  mines  in 

Cork  Countg. 


Foreman 

Driller *.. 

Striker 

Laborer 

SklUcd  laborer  . 
Laborer 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Hiffheat 

Average. 

UKDKR  GBOUNb. 

$7  80 
480 
S  65 

438 
2  02 

$10  94 
6U8 
4  88 
805 

480 
865 

07  30 
5  85 

8  89 

3  02 

ABOVE  GBOUND. 

4  38 

8  40 

VI.  Railway  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railroad  employ^  (those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  as  those  eu- 
gaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemenf  railroad  laborers,  4'c* )  in  Cork, 


Oconpations. 


Railway  workshop : 

Fort'man  mauninist 

Engiue-flttf-r 

Carriage- builder 

-  Carriage-painter 

CarriaKo-irimmer  - 

Storekeeper 

Ti»flic  superintendent 

Loeomoti ve  superintendent 

Bngine-d  river 

Fireman 

Cleaner 

Guard 

Porter 

Station  master 

Tickdt  issuer 

Railway  policeman  (at  stations). 

Linemen 

Laborers 


Lowest 

Highest 

Avenige. 

$10  94 

f  14  60 

$12  16 

0  73 

10  94 

973 

8  76 

10  94 

973 

7  30 

803 

7  79 

7  80 

803 

779 

6  81 

780 

7  30 

12  16 

19  47 

17  OS 

12  16 

19  47 

17  03 

10  94 

14  60 

13  88 

6  81 

7  30 

6  81 

889 

486 

4  13 

486 

6  81 

6  57 

3  40 

4  86 

488 

6  08 

12  16 

978 

486 

8  52 

8  53 

438 

535 

486 

889 

608 

584 

8v40. 
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VII.  Ship-yabds  and  shipbuilding. 

Waget  paid  per  week  of  fifig^eix  hottre  in  ehip-yardef  dieiinguielUng  between  iron  and  wood 

ehip-building,  in  Cork. 


Oocapationa 


IROV. 

Drafttnaa 

Flivm  ao 

Boiler-inaken 

Helpers 

Platen* , 

Hflpen 

Joioers 

Blaekamith 

8tnker 

Bivetrrs 

Helpers 

wooa 

Dnftamaa 

^reman 

Carpentera 

RifEietTS , 

Sail-makera 

Blaekamith , 

Striker 


Lowest  I  Highest  i  Average. 


114 
12 
8 

4 


601 

16  > 

08: 

88 
76  ' 
88  I 


803 

8  08 

488 

803 

880 

14  60 

12  16 

8  08 

8  03 

8  03 

8  03 

8  88 

_. 

f 10  47  i 
14  60  j 

8  70  I 
^4  86 

9  73  ! 
4  86  I 
8  76 
8  76  ; 
4  86  ; 
8  76  I 
486 


19  47 
14  60 
8  76 
8  76  I 
8  76 
8  70 
4  66  , 


117  oa 

14  60 
8  08 
4  86 
8  76 
4  86 
8  08 
8  08 
486 
8  08 
4  88 


17  08 
13  88 
8  08 
8  03 
8  03 
8  03 
4  38 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

H^'agee  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  (officers  and  men)  in  Cork, 


OocapatioDS. 


BAII/--OCSAK.  *■ 


Gapteln 

Fin»t<*fflc4^r  — 
Second  officer. 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 


8TKAM— COASTIXa.t 


Captain  

First  officer 

Second  officer 

First  enicineer  . . 
8ec«ind  engineer.. 

Hoatuwain 

Carpenter 

Seamen 


STBAM^KIVBU^ 


Captain.... 
Engineer... 

Plteman 

Trimmer  .. 
SteKrsman . . 
Deckhand. 


Lowest  I  Highest 


$43  80 
34  07 

20  20  I 

21  33  I 
29  33 
14  60  { 


58  40 
38  03 
20  20 
48  66 
3H  93 
29  20 
24  H3 
19  47 


8  52 

9  73 

4  86  ! 
3  89  I 

5  35  I 
3  89 


Average. 


673  04 

648  67 

4K  66 

88  93 

38  93 

34  07 

29  20 

29  20 

29  20 

24  83 

19  47 

19  47 

77  86 
48  C6 
38  93 
58  40 
48  66 
34  07 
26  76 
21  90 


10  94  I 
10  94 
6  08  I 
4  38  ; 
6  08 
4  86 


68  18 
48  66 
34  07 
58  40 
38  93 
84  07 
24  83 
10  47 


9  78 
9  78 

5  84 
4  62 
584 
4  38 


*  With  board. 


t  Wlthont  board. 


;  Per  week  of  seventy  honrs,  without  board. 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  taeek  of  sixty  hours  in  dry  goods  and  grocery  stores ,  wholesale  or  retail ^  to 


'9  9< 
\fe 


males  and  females  in  Cork. 


OccupatioDS. 


Lowest  '  Hi<:host ,  Average. 


WMOLK8ALK  (wlthont  board).                                       >  ! 

Males :  i 

Miiiiasrer 1  $14  60  ! 

Book-kfepor     ;  9  73 

A«»mtant  book -keeper j  4  86 

Counter  bauds  (»hop) '  7  3  » 

Poi-t»TS I  2  92 

Boys  (messengers) 146 

Fenia1«'-8 :  I 

Book-kf^eper  j  4  86 

AHiimtant    |  2  43  , 

Coiiiiit  rliaDds i  191, 

Junior  bauds 1  46 

!  I 

RETAIL  (with  board).  ; 

Shop  a^sintiuta : 

M»ib's    8  65 

ITcmales 1  94 


$19  47 
14  (iO 
7  30 
9  73 
4  38  ! 
2  43 

$14  60 
12  16 

7  30 

8  52 
3  89 
1  94 

7  30  \ 
3  (55  ; 
3  89  , 
194, 

0  08 

2  92 

3  65 

1  70 

4  86  1 
2  43 

4  86 
1  94 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year,  with  hoards  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Cork 


Occnpations. 


Cooks  

Hoiirte-maids 

ButloiH. I 

NurntM-y  maids 

SeaiiiHtresses i 

_  _      ...  .  _  .l_ 


Lowest. 

Hijjbost. 

Avorape. 

$t8  66 
29  20 
73  (K) 
24  33 
29  20 

$87  60 
48  m 

121  06 
3.<t  93 
38  U3 

$77  86 
38  93 
97  :)3 
29  20 
29  20 

XL  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Cork 
County  f  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Illgbest    Average. 


Plowmen  (with  board  and  lodjine) , 

Plowmen  (Wlthont  bo.trd  and  loduinjj) 

L'lborrr,  main  (with  boixrd  and  lod-zinj:) 

Laborer,  malo  (withont  boanl  and  bMljiing)... 

Labiiror,  female  (with  board  and  lotlgini;)  ' 

Laborer,  female  (withont  board  andlodj^in;:). 

Duiryniaids  (wiih  board  an«l  lodeing) 

Dairymaids  ( witiiout  board  and  lodging) 


~r 


J 


$87  00 
07  :J3 

r.R  40 

97  33 
3H  93 
48  66 
48  m 
58  40 


$121  66 
194  66 
73  00 
121  GH 
58  40 
5S  40 
58  40 
6:<  13 


$97  33 
146  00 
68  13 
116  80 
48  06 
48  66 
48  66 
58  40 
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XII.  Corporation  employes. 

Wajen  paid  per  tctek  offifty-aie  honnt  to  the  corporation  employds  in  the  city  of  Cork, 


Occnpatioua. 


la  pert-ifB : 

Siinitary 

Hackney  c^ba  

Ch^f  fin'-l»ri{raci(* 

M«*iDK'r>«  of  fin*-hrif;ade . . . 
CorpomtioD  pulic«tueii.     .. 

Laliorernu    

\VaicljDi«*n 

Trftnist^TH   

Sfrincf-lirt'akf  ra 

SQ]>eriuteudent  soaveDger. 


LowoRt.  I  lli^hi'St.    Avoraf^o. 


rORPORATIOX  WATKB-WOBKf). 

Bn^zi'-cer    per  year. 

AiwiAtant  eDgineer   "do  .. 

CI  rk do     . 

L&borers per  woek  . 


I 


$7  no 

7  30 
9  73 

4  m 

4  86 

8  «:. 

8  HO 
3  HP 
2  4:< 
7  30 


I 

112  IG 
0  73 
14  GO  , 
0  OK  ; 

7  31)  I 
4  ;^H  , 

4  :w 
4  :w  , 
2  iri 
0  73  ' 


$9  78 
B  Si 

10  94 
r>  60 
6  Od 
4  38 
4  'M 
4  38 
2  43 
H  5'J 


973  30 

380  32 

291  99 

4  38 


Thi»  mayor  rerHvcs  a  salary  of  £000  ($2,010  90)  per  your.  £100  ($480  6'»)  of  whirh  Ib  iindcrntoo*!  to  l>e> 
for  cliari'aUle  and  oihor  subscriptioDh ;  tlie  town  clerk's  Hal<irv  in  £><{)0  ($J,ftli3.'JU),  and  the  cit>  cn- 
spneer'd  £3uO  ($1,459. 95). 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  oFFif::ES. 

Slat:tHeRt  showing  the  wagen  paid  per  wei-k  of  forty-eight  hours  to  printers  (compositors ^presH- 
meii,  proof  reader  Sf  4'^.)  in  ('ork. 


Occupations. 


KVW8PAPRR  OFPIC1C8. 


Conpnnit^trs.. 
Uarhtnt-man  . 
Prrwf-rt-ailer  . 
Pruwoitrn  . . . 
Boj» 


JOB-PBI!rnNO  0FFICR8. 


Jvnmfymen 

Pap^r-nilers  (macblne) 
BiDd*'ni.  trimmer^  Sec. : 

Malr.*       

FvmaleR   


$8  27 
9  73 
7  30 
6  35 
1  94 


7  30 
6  81 


7  80 
07 


Highest. 

MO  94 
14  00 
0  73 
6  08 
2  02 

8  08 
7  80 

808 
2  43 

$9  73 
li  16 
0  78 
535 
848 


780 
6  61 


7  80 
146 


LOITDONBEBBT. 


REPORT  BY  CONSUL  LIYERMORB. 

In  conformity  with  tbe  inatrnctions  of  tlie  Department  circnilar,  I 
have  tlie  honor  of  hereby  returning  the  forms  rehitiiif?  to  the  hibor  of 
tliis  district,  filled  up  according  to  the  best  information  I  have  been 
al»Ie  to  fjain. 

The  freneral  character  of  the  laboring  classes  is  good  and  content- 
nient  iH-evails.  In  the  conntry  the* poor  are  parsimonious  and  disposed 
to  board,  but  their  economy  is  not  as  wise  as  might  be  desired. 

In  general  they  are  temperate,  confining  their  indulgence  in  repre- 
heusible  excesses  to  market  and  fair  days. 

ABTHUE  LIVERMOEE, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Londonderry,  J  line  16,  1884.  oigi^i.^d  by  GoOglc 
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I.  General  trades. 

IFagea  paid  per  week  of  stxtif  home  in  Londonderry, 


OceaiMUoaa. 


DiriLDIirO   TBADK8. 

BrioV-Iayers 

Hod-carrien 

HasoiiR 

Tenders 

Plastert'n 

Tenders 

Slaters  

Roofers    

Tenders 

Plum  bnrs 

AsHistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fittei-s 

OTHBR  TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blaoksraitbs 

Strikers 

Book- binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 


Lowest 

$5  84 

2  92 

608 

2  92 

584 

292 

6U8 

5  88 

2  02 

6  56 

2  92 

6  84 

656 

5  47 

HiKhost. 


Oocapationa. 


6  84 

2  92  I 

6  08  I 
8  6«  ; 

7  30  ) 

1 


$9  81 
2  92 
6  44 

2  92 
6  35 

3  41 
6  81 

6  83 

2  92 

7  30 

3  25 

6  08 

7  80 


6  08 
6  81 

3  65 

6  HI 

4  80 

7  30 


Othbb  tbadbs— Continaed. 


Lowest 


Bnt«hers 

Brasrt- founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

;  Distillers    

Draymen  and  t^amstOTS 

Gsrdeners 

Horsrshoers 

Jfwelers 

Laltoi  ers,  porters,  Sto 

,  Litbosjanbei-s 

t  Millwriffhls    

'  Nsll-niakers  (hand) 

Printers 

Sa<ldle  and  harness-makers 

Stevedores 

Taiinnis 

,  Tailors 

.  Tele«rrnph  operators 

Tinamiths 


*  Per  head. 


Hisheat 


i 


$5  83 
5  84  I 
12  16 

4  86 

5  83 
3  64 
3  64 
8  64 

6  08 

3  40 

6  56 

5  84 
2  91 

7  30 

4  37  I 

6  00 
2  ni 

5  84 
2  91 
5  84 


II.  Facjtories,  mills,  etc. 

yVages  paid  per  week  offiffjf-one  hours  in  fadoriea  or  mills  in  Londonderry, 


*$o  60 
6  56 

6  81^ 
14  60 

7  30 

6  08 
486 

7  30 
4  86 

8  50 
8  89 
7  30 

7  30 

8  89 
730 
584 
7  20 
4  87 
7  80 

9  23 
6  17 


Womon : 

Ciit.t«rs .  .. 

Mnchiuists. 

Plaltei-s 

Banters 

(xirl  luumers... 

Men  cnlters 

Boys 


Mechanics . . . 
Apprentices  . 


Occnpfltlons. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


$144 

$3  64 

1  22 

3  16 

1  46 

292 

1  22 

2  44 

73 

1  10 

2  92 

684 

89 

1  78 

3  57 

9  73 

85 

195 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (totons  and  cities)  in  Londonderry  and  environs. 

"^~ "'     "' "  '"■       ~  f  I 

Occupations.  ,  Lowest.  !  Highest 

I  -^  — . 

Coarhmen  with  food  and  clothes ^ I      $07  32  I      $146  00 

Cooks  and  housemaids 1       48  C6  j         97  32 
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Wiigapaid  io  {tgrienUural  lahortrt  and  heuaeholdicountrif)  aerrantt  in  Londonderry;  wlih 
or  without  (ward  and  lodging. 


Oocnpationa. 


Arermge. 


Cotter  with  frve  cottftfte  and  pent  and  potato  patch,  per  week  through  the  year I         $2  91 

Toang  men  tmm  May  blriniE  tbiM  year  r»r  ilx  roonthM 1         48  66 

TouDg  wotnon  fornix  mouths,  with  board  and  lodging I         43  80 


The  cotter  can  hardly  annport  hfa  fAmtly  on  the  waf^ea  named  without  aid  from  the  members  of  it. 
Some  tak«  m  aewinj;  from  the  shirt  factories;  others  go  out  to  service  adapted  to  their  capacities.  The 
eoCtage  ia  oommonlj*  witboat  floor. 


WATEKPOBD. 

REPORT  ST  CONSULAR  AOENT  FARRELL. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  veek  ofaixtg  hour*  in  Waierford, 


Occupations. 


LoweHt 


I 


aigbest 

$7  70 

3  85 

7  70 

3  65 

7  70 

8  65 

7  70 

7  70 

865 

0  73 

4  38 

2  02 

7  70 

8  52 

584 

7  30 

3  40 

0  73 

Average. 


UUILDIXO  TUADU.  \ 

BrirkUyers I  f7  30 

Hod-carrirrs I  8  16 

Masons '  7  30 

Tenders •  3  16 

PiMtPTprs 7  30 

Tenders !  3  16 

Slaters I  6  33 

Hoofers j  6  33 

Traders '  8  16 

PInmbem         I  6  08 

Aiiiiiatants     |  3  80 

A|ipTfuticeboys  i  07 

Carpenters 6  33 

6«M-fiUeni 6  08 

OniKB  TBAD1CS. 

Kakf^n 5  35 

KU^k..raiths 6  84 

Sinkers   2  02 

Bookbmdt^rs ...,  6  08 

Br>i»<vrouD(lers  6  <'8 

CAbtnei-makers 4  86 

Coufectiituers '  8  05 

Co^pem !  5  84 

Drivew \  3  65 

^^yraen  and  tenmHters |  4  P6 

Cab.  carrisge,  and  street'Car 4  86 

C«ard(<neni j  5  11 

Hoise-nboers   4  86 

JewHem ■  6  08 

LAborm.  porters,  &c i  2  43 

Littioxraphers  i  7  3n 

K«ii-mak«T8  (hiind)  4  38 

Ptiofcw I  4  86 

Te«<'heni,  pnblic  M^hoots 4  86 

fiwldleaDdhainessmaktfis 4  86 

SAilmskt^ ,  5  84 

fkrvedores 1  7  80 

Taaneis I  4  38 

TAilon 3  05 

Telrzraph  operators I  4  62 

TuBSViths I  4  38            4^6  |           ,. 

^  Digiteld%>^  VjOOQIC 


0  73 
7  30 
6  08 
6  57 

4  H6 
6  08 

6  08 
0  33 

5  84 
10  04 

4  25 
0  73 

5  84 

5  35 

7  30 

6  08 

7  30 
0  73 
5  84  i 
5  47  j 

12  10  I 


$7  30 
8  40 
7  30 
3  40 
7  30 
3  40 
6:i3 
6  33 

3  40 
6  57 

4  18 
I  46 
6  93 
6  33 


5  35 

6  08 

2  03 
6  33 

6  57 
5  35 

4  25 

5  84 

3  65 

4  86 

4  86 

5  11 
4  86 

7  30 
2  02 
7  30 
4  38 

4  86 

5  35 

4  86 

5  84 
7  70 
4  86 
4  86 

6  08 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

IVages  paid  jMT  tceek  of  sixt^f  hourtt  in  factories  or  milh  at  Waterford. 


Occupation  a. 


LowpAt.  I  Higheal. '  Averft<;e. 


FLOUK  MILI^. 


Millers 

StoxK^-tcndors  . 
Dronnc-rH    , 

Lai)orura 

BoyH 

Engineers 

Firc-ineii    


Batching  jntp.. 
Carding  bands  . 

PreiKirlng 

Sjunnerrt 

Warpors 

Weavern 


FLAX   AXI)  JITF.  MILL8. 


$9  7:^' 

$12  ie  , 

$10  IM 

4  :w  , 

4  86 

4  C2 

4  :{S 

5  35 

5  11 

a  40  , 

3  89 

3  65 

1  21  , 

1  04 

I  58 

4  8f)  ! 

12  Ifi 

10  M 

4  38  : 

4  86 

4  62 

73  ■■ 

I 
1  46 

1   09 

97 

I  46 

1  21 

1  -.'1 

1  4i{  < 

1  33 

73 

I  r>8 

1   15 

U7  . 

2  Wl 

1  94 

1  46 

2  43 

1  94 

III.  Foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works. 

JVa^/ea  paid  per  week  of  Jiffy-four  houvH  in  foundnen^  machine  fthops,  and  iron  wnrls  in 

Wattrford. 


Occupntinns. 


Ixjwest.     nighest.    Averag©. 


Foundrk*8:                                                                                                       1  , 

Mulders $4  86  1  $7  30 

Laborers !  2  92  i  3  89 

Pattern-makers I  4  :i8  7  30 

Tunurs 4  86  1  7  30 

Fitters 4  86  !  7  30 

IroD-works:                                                                                                         j  i 

Boilm-mnkers -.  6  57,  7  06 

Riveters 2  43  '  3  16 

Engineers ; !  7  79 

Carpenters 5  35  B  81 

Joiners ■  4  38  i  5  35 


$6.^ 

3  44) 

4  86 

6  08 

6  08 

6  57 

3  16 

7  79 

h  60 

4  b^ 

VI.  Railway  employIss. 

Wages  paid  per  iceek  to  ra*hraf/  emploifes  {thofte  enfjaffrd  about  Hta/ion»,  as  wcU  an  those  en- 
gaged on  the  enginfS  and  cars,  linemen^  railroad  lalforerSj  ifc.)  in  Waterford. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  ,  Highest. 

I 


Cranenien : 

Chief 

Assistants 

Porters 

(rreasern   

Permanent  way  laborers  . 

Permanent  i»ver8eer 

Engine-drivers 

Fin-men  

Cleaners    

Carpenters 


$4  8f?  , 

3  77  1 

1  46  I 

2  92  , 
1  40 


&  84 
2  92 
1  21  I 
4  80 


$4  86 

3  77 
:»  11 

4  86 

3  89 
7  30 

JO  21 

4  38 
2  45 
6  33 


Average. 

$4  86 

3  77 

3  40 

4  25 

3  16 

7  30 

8  03 

3  77 

1  70 

5  84 
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Wagei  paid  per  month  io  Beamen  {officers  and  men),  distinguUhinf!  between  ocean,  oooBt,  and 
rietr  napigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Water  ford. 


Ocoupationii. 


Sailhi^Ahip  (ocean  trade): 

HaAter 

Mate. 


Setoad  mate 

Cunwuter 

Hi-ani6ii 

SultuzMiip  (CMMBmting  trade): 

Ma»ter 

iLite  

Se^ituen , 

Steamer  {river  navigation): 

MMti-r 


l>wk  Dien 

En^liiMer 

Firt-iufu 

St  am  r  (coasting  trade): 

En^iaifr. 

S^tmiil  en<!ineer 

Fireaji-n 

Hauler 

iUle 

Se<:und  mate    


Loweat. 

HiKheat. 

Average. 

$68  13 
34  06 
22  10 
24  33 
14  60 

$97  33 
48  66 
20  JO 
20  20 
17  03 

$77  86 
38  93 
21  90 
21  90 
15  81 

29  20 
15  81 
14  60 

34  06 
18  25 
15  81 

29  20 
17  03 
14  00 

9  73 
7  30 

3  65 
7  30 

4  86 

14  60 
8  52 
0  U8 

12  10 
6  33 

0  73 

7  rfO 
4  80 

8  52 
4  80 

4<?  66 
41  :{6 
24  33 

48  no 

41  36 
29  20 

58  40 
48  60 
29  JO 
58  40 
51  10 
36  50 

48  06 
41  36 
24  33 
48  66 
41  36 
29  20 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


^SQtspaid  per  week  of  sixtif  ho*irs  in  dry-goodn  stores,  uhoJemU  or  retail,  to  males  and 
ft  males,  in  Watirford,  \nih  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


la»i.<4aata: 

MaJe 

IVnwlP 

VarbiniJiis 

HillisrrB  and  dreM-niakem 


Loweat.    Highest 


$1  46 

97 

1  46 

97 


$12  16 
5  84 
2  92 
2  43 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (toicns  and  cities)  in  Waterford, 


Occupations. 


8«rTaiit«,  female. 


Lowest.  'Highest.   Average. 


$29  20 


$48  66 


$38  93 


XI.  Agkicultural  wages. 

^eges  paid  per  year  io  agricullnral  laborerft  and  honftchnld  (roiintry)  servants  in  Waterford 
County,  if'c.,  with  board  aitd  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Labort^ni: 
iiale  ... 
Ffmale. 


Lowest. 


$.'>8  40 
38  93 


Highest. 


$68  13 


Average. 


$.'•8  40 


48  mq  38  93 
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XII.  Corporation  employes. 

WagMpaid  per  week  of  9ixty  houre  to  ike  corporation  emplog^  in  the  eUjf  of  Wateffai 


Occnpatlo: 


lla«oni $8  38         $8  81  $B  i 

Carpenters 5  84  6  811  8  1 

BlBtera 8  81 

PlMt^TiTn  8  81 

linsoDA*  laborers 8  40 

SlnterM' laborers ,  8  40  i         8  40  I  3  4 

Scarengers 2  «  '  2  82  2 

Street  laborers \  2  92  i         2  82  2 


Lowest. 


HijiieBt  I  Avsrafi 

I  


6  81  f  8 

8  81  8 

3  40  :  34 


XV.  Printers  and  printino  oppioes. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  ofslxtji  honre  to  ffriniers  (oompoeitoref  preeemen* 
proof-readerSf  <f'0.)  in  Waterford, 


OocnpatloBS.  i  Lowest. 


Highest 


Averagei 


Foreman I  I  $7  30  1  $7  30 

Compositors $4  88'  5  35  5  11 

Boys 73!  2  48'  158 

StaUment  showing  the  reiail  prices  of  various  articles,  including  the  necessaries  of  life, 

at  Cork. 

Potatoes,  aocordmg  to  season » crop,  Slg per  weight  (21  pouuds) . .  $0  12   to  $0  36 

Flour per  barrel..  7  30  H  76 

Flour per  pound..  04  06 

Indian  meal do....  01|  09 

Oatnienl  do....  04  07 

Breail,  white  (4-ponnd  loaves) do IG  17 

Bread,  household  (4- pound  loaves) do 14  15 

Beef  (fresh) do....  18  28 

Beef  (corned) do,...  15  18 

Mutton  do....  18  28 

Pork  (fresh)   do....  10  20 

Bacon  do 14  22 

Hams do 20  26 

Shoulders do 16 

Sausage  do 16 

Canned  meats  (American,  Australian,  &.c.) do 15  18 

Lard do....  16  20 

Codfish  (dry) do....  06  08 

Ling(dry)    do....  08  10 

Butter,  according  to  quality  and  season do 18  38 

Cheese,  according  to  quality  and  season do....  16  26 

Rice do 05  09 

Beans do 05  06 

Milk,  according  to  season per  quart..  06  08 

Eggs,  according  to  season per  dozen  .  18  40 

Tea,  according  to  quality per  pound..  40  90 

Coffee  (raw),  according  to  quality do 24  36 

Sugar,  according  to  quality do 05  10 

Molassen,  according  to  quality do 05  06 

Sirup,  according  to  quality do....  06  08 

Soap,  common do 06  08 

Starch,  common do 08 

Oil  (petroleum) per  gallon..  18  20 

Coal,  according  to  season per  ton..  4  86  5  35 

Domestic  drj-  goods,  &c. : 

Shirting,  according  to  quality per  yard..  ,06  18 

Sheeting,  according  to  quality doQLOQlC36  42 
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Domestic  dry  goodii,  Slc. — Continned. 

Flannel,  cotton,  according  to  quality per  yard.. 

Flannel,  woolen,  according;  to  quality do.... 

Prtnta,  according  to  quality do 

8erge  (yard  wide),  according  to  qaality do.... 

Tweed,  according  to  quality do.... 

Boots  and  nhoes : 

For  children,  according  to  qnality per  pair.. 

For  adaltfl,  according  to  qnality do 


0  18 

$0  24 

24 

1  46 

06 

14 

32 

68 

48 

1  80 

CO 

1  21 

1  94 

5  10 

I.  OSNSBAL  TRADES  IN  IBELAND. 

STATEMENT  COMPILED  BY  TEE  OONBJIL'QBKEHAL  AT  LONDON, 

Wagea  paid  per  wftk  {»  Cork  and  Londonderrjf, 


Oceapfttioui. 


BUILDKO  TBADRB. 


Briek-likyera 

Hod-carriets  . 


Tenders 
Ffaetorpn... 
a^^TeDdan. 


Soefrra 

Teodere 

Ftunbere 

AMbtantB  . 
CkrpenWre 


OTBKB  TRADES. 


Bakera 

BiMfcsniHfas.. 

Striken... 

Book-bimWr*  . 

Rrick-vakera . 


Batchern. 


CubhwC-niakerB . 
Coofeetiooen... 


cliiZ-n*' 


IM«01ef» 

Diirers: 

Dra jnen  sad  teamstera . 

Cab.  carriaice.  Sec 

Street  railways 

Dye 


Gsrdncra. 
Batten 


Jgwsleia         

LabMwa,  peirters,  Ae . 

IiiilM«nUipei« 

mUwriehto  

Xad-MaiMts(lMnMl)... 
Fatten 


•n.  puw 

ftaadbaniesaiiiakcn  . 
KBfl.iiiakera 


TaUen 

TclrmBk  opanton 


Cork. 


18  03 
a  »9 

8  ua 

4  88 
8  U8 

3  88 
7  30 

7  30 
3  80 

8  03 
3  05 
8  (13 
8  08 


7  30 

8  03 

4  :iri 
n  03 
8  52 


6  81 
827 
8  03 

7  80 

7  30 

8  03 


488 
4  38 
488 
4  88 
827 
803 
4  86 
780 
8  03 
8  76 
4  88 
8  52 
8  03 
683 
488 
973 
8  52  f 

7  30 

8  08 
486 
7  30 
780 
0  78 
608 


Lonilon- 
deny. 


$6  40 
2  03 
6  10 
2  02 
6  2U 
8  16 
6  40 

5  83 

2  92 

6  90 

3  10 
5  00 
690 


5  75 

6  10 
8  20 
6  40 
4  30 
780 


6  40 
640 
12  40 
682 

600 

4  13 
4  13 
4  13 

4  86 

4  88 

7  25 

8  60 
6  00 
6  5S 
8  40 


780 


500 


6  00 
8  60 
6  10 
800 
600 


Averags 
wages.* 


17  22 
840 
7  12 
3  65 
7  13 
853 
6  85 

6  57 
3  40 

7  47 
388 
697 
7  47 


653 

7  07 

8  79 
722 
6  41 
780 

6  81 
784 

7  22 
085 
6  81 
808 
600 

4  26 
426 
426 
486 
827 

8  0S 
486 
780 

6  21 
800 

4  00 

7  71 
780 
487 
488 

8  52 
8  52 
6  15 
8  08 
540 

5  45 

6  70 
887 

.6  04 
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FRANCE. 

BOBDEAUZ. 

(Two  reports.) 

FTR8T  REPORT  BY  CONSXTL  ROOSEVELT. 

CONDITION  OP  WORKINGMEN. 

In  tlie  city  of  Bordeaux,  oue  of  the  lar^eat  centers  of  commerce  and 
industry  in  France,  all  able-bodied  men  having  no  family  charges  can 
earn  sufficient  money  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  steady,  skillful 
workm(Mi  generally  amass  a  modest  competency  for  their  old  days. 
The  workingman,  when  single,  usually  lives  from  hnnd  to  mouth,  and 
when  in  possession  of  his  weekly  pay  indulges  in  dissipation  as  long  as 
there  is  a  sou  left  in  his  pocket,  and  seldom  resumes  work  on  Mondays. 
They  are  independent  and  work  slowly,  unless  paid  by  the  job  or  work- 
ing for  their  own  interest.  Believing  that  they  have  a  claim  upon 
society  at  large  for  support  when  they  become  old  or  disabled,  they  are 
improvident  and  have  no  desire  to  save,  and,  although  averse  to  beg- 
ging, they  dissipate  their  earnings  without  a  thought  of  the  future. 

After  marriage  they  lead  a  more  regular  life;  the  wife  equally  works, 
and  when  there  are  no  children,  through  frugality  aiul  care,  the  result 
is  comfort  at  home  and  a  few  francs  in  bank.  When  there  is  a  family, 
the  mother  takes  her  little  ones  to  the  nearest  as>  him  in  the  morning 
and  returns  for  them  after  work,  [mying  1  cent  per  he^d,  food  not  in- 
cluded (this,  brought  by  the  child,  is  generally  a  piece  of  breail  and 
sometimes  the  remains  of  the  previous  day's  supper).  Frecjuently 
housemaids  and  other  girls  of  that  chivss  contract  marriage  simply  to 
be  freed  from  regular  work,  bringing  to  their  homes  habits  of  laziness 
which  make  them  a  burden  instead  of  an  aid  to  the  husband,  who,  hav- 
ing to  work  unassisted,  cannot  succeed  in  earning  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  his  growing  family. 

(JAF1^:S   AND  KKSTAURANTS. 

The  ordinary  diet  of  the  married  man  taking  his  meals  at  home  con- 
sists of  soup  made  from  vegetables  or  bones,  or  the  cheapest  cuts  from 
the  butcher's  stall,  bread,  cheap  vegetables,  and  sometimes  fruit  when 
abundant,  and  coarse  wine,  which  is  u>ed  at  every  meal.  The  single 
man,  who  is  in  the  majority,  takes  his  meals  in  restaurants  or  cafes, 
where  for  from  15  to  20  cents,  he  gets  a  stew  made  of  cheap  and  not 
always  fresh  meai>.  i>ld  vegetables,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wiiie,  or  at 
least  a  horrible  beverage,  made  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  water,  and 
logwoo4l  or  any  other  coloring  matter,  called  wine.  These  restaurants, 
being  the  resort  of  all  unemployed  men,  are  a  danger  alike  to  public 
health  and  morals,  being  the  home  of  outcasts  of  society,  honest  work- 
men are  thrown  in  contact  with  them. 

Petitions  have  frequently  been  presented  to  have  a  number  of  these 
restaurants  closed,  but  without  result.  The  increasing  expenses  weigh- 
ing on  the  municipality  make  it  a  necessity  to  grant  as  many  licenses 
as  can  be  paid  for.  The  temporary  credit  granted  by  the  restaurant 
keepers,  and  also  their  influence  over  their  customers  in  those  centers 
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of  propagaiidism,  are  snfficiently  powerful  levers  during  election  times 
to  Becure  for  thcMn  the  ])rotection  of  men  in  political  life. 

If,  after  leaving  tbe  restaurant,  the  workinginan  still  has  a  few 
francs,  he  spends  them  at  public  balls  and  low  places  of  amusement 
without  the  least  thought  of  the  next  day.  When  at  last  a  victim  to 
disease,  he  lies  miserable  on  his  pallet  without  a  sou,  he  looks  for 
assistance  from  the  peo[>1e  living  in  the  same  house  with  him,  knowing 
well  the  spirit  of  fraternity  prevalent  in  his  chiss,  each  extending  to  the 
other  that  charity  which  he  knows  he  will  require  himself  sooner  or 
later. 

FLASHY   DBESSINa. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  French  character,  found  even  in  the  lower  classes, 
is  the  desire  for  dress.  Every  workingmau  has  the  commendable  vanity 
for  a  tidy  and  complete  suit  of  clothes,  generally  deemed  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  high  heeled  boots,  a  watchchain  and 
lock<'t  of  gilt  metal,  for  their  Sunday  attire;  and  thus  dressed  with  hat 
conspicuously  on  one  side  of  the  head,  would  not  be  recognized  as  the 
same  peniou,  who  the  day  before  wsis  covered  with  lime,  phister,  or 
charcoal. 

WORKING  HABITS. 

The  working  classes,  with  few  exceptions,  receive  a  very  moderate 
education;  and  some,  besides  general  attainments,  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  some  particular  art  or  manufacture.  The 
steady,  well-behaved  man,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  study,  soon  be- 
comes a  skillful  artisan.  They  exf^l  in  stone  and  wood  carving,  house 
and  porcelain  painting,  ornamental  cabinet  making,  and  in  all  works 
of  deconition  in  which  the  personal  taste  of  the  workman  is  his  princi- 
pal guide.  This  in  a  measure  accounts  for  their  slowness  in  work. 
The  man  engaged  in  the  completion  of  a  piece  of  work  for  which  he  has 
no  pattern,  or  the  pattern  of  which  has  to  be  altered  to  tit  a  general 
plan,  or  any  particular  circumstance  for  which  it  is  intended,  requires 
time  for  reflection,  and  frequent  pauses  to  regard  the  progress  of  his 
work  to  appreciate  the  perspective  and  judge  of  the  effect.  But  this 
apparent  slowness,  due  to  the  most  praiseworthy  desire  of  l)eing  exact 
aud  honest  in  work,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  practice  of  the 
lower  mechanics,  who  deliberately  waste  their  time  through  ill  feeling 
toward  their  employer — their  enemy  as  they  invariably  consider  him. 

HOW  THE   WORKING  PEOPLE  LIVE. 

Workingmen  living  in  the  same  city  with  their  relatives  remain  in 
the  family  home,  however  cramped  or  poor,  until  they  get  married  or 
are  led  astray  by  evil  counselors.  The  general  living  expenses,  not  in- 
eluding  foo<l,  are  as  follows: 

A  single  room,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  rents  from  $1.30  to  $2.30  per 
month.  Two  rooms  for  about  $3.  Two  rooms  with  a  small  kitchen  and 
cellar  from  $5  to  $0  per  month.  A  family,  however  numerous,  seldom 
if  ever  rents  more  than  two  rooms,  kitchen,  aud  cellar  j  very  few  single 
men  have  any  furnitures  of  their  own ;  most  of  the  lodgings  contain  an 
iron  bedstead,  a  table  and  two  chairs.  Married  people  only,  or  single 
women,  have  more  comfortable  and  completely  furnished  rooms,  accord- 
ing to  their  condition.  The  expenditure  for  clothing  would  be  very  rea- 
sonable if  the  workingmau  would  content  himself  with  the  dress  of  his 
elass,  which  costs  about  $3  a  suit ;  but  many,  especially  the  yji^ung  men, 
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endeavor  to  imitate  those  in  more  prosperous  professions,  and  will  ex- 
pend from  his  scanty  savings  as  much  as  $L5  for  a  common  tweed  suit. 

INDUSTRIES  OF  BORDEAUX. 

The  different  industries  and  trades  recorded  in  the  directory  of  the 
city  of  Bordeaux,  amount  to  two  hundred  and  fifteen ;  of  which  three 
belonp^  to  the  state,  viz,  the  tobacco  manufacture,  the  gunpowder  mills, 
and  the  saltpeter  refinery. 

TheGodillot  branch  sboe  mannfactoiy,  started  a  year  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  tbe  troops  stationed  in  the  southwest  of  France  with 
shoes,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  manufactories  of  Bor- 
deaux, giving  work  to  two  hundred  men,  four  hundred  women,  and  ten 
children.  The  sale  of  these  shoes  being  the  result  of  contract,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  aright  of  control  over  the  manufacture,  as  well  as  that  of 
another  recently  established  industry,  namely,  the  manufacture  of 
matches.  This  establishment  employs  fifty  men  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  women,  all  working  by  the  piece.  The  men  earn  from  67 
cents  to  $1.55  per  day,  the  women  from  4S  to  78  cents  per  day.  The 
production  of  the  establishment  is  from  eight  to  twelve  millions  of 
matches  per  day,  all  prepared  and  packed  by  machinery.  Two  women, 
working  a  machine,  make  forty  thousand  boxes  per  day,  the  wood  for 
the  boxes  and  matches  is  imported  from  Russia,  ready  cut  to  the  re- 
quired size. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  private  industries  in  Bor- 
deaux, notably  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  and  alimentary  preserves, 
each  factory  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  principal  industries  of  Bordeaux,  I  sub- 
join a  statement  of  the  wages  paid. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeauo!,  April  2,  1884. 


DiUly  wagt$  of  the  laboring  cIom  in  Bordeaux  (wiiiwnt  board, ) 


Occupations. 


Men. 


Bakeni 

Barbers  (halr^iressers). 

BaiiketriDHkers 

fiisr  ail-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Boilermaktjrs 

Book-binders 

Brewers  

Brick  and  tile  miakers  . . 

Bmommakers 

Baichers. 


90  67to90  97 
97 


Cabiuet  makers 

Canned-goods  makers  . . . 

Candle-makers 

Capsiiies-makers     . .     . . 
Gam  papMvboz  makers  . 

Garpentei  s 

Carriaxe-makcrs 

Gase-makers 

Chair-makers 

Chinaware-makers 


•7 
56 
48 
80 
80 
20 
80 
48 


Women. 


77  #0  20to 
1  35  I. 
07 


$0  24 


67 
87 
68 
67 

68 

90 
67 
58 

68 


29 
24 
24 


1  15 
97 
97  , 
77  I 
97  1 

1  15 

1  20 
07 
67 

1  93 


29 
29 


29  89 

Ja  48 


ChUdRm. 


$0  10 

10 

fO  24U>       80 


14 


20 


14 


10 

10 

e  M 


10 
48 
89 
80 
20 
SO 
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Daily  wayes  of  the  laboring  oUus  in  Bordeaux  (without  hoard) — Continaed. 


Ooeapatioiu. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Confecdonen 

fO  77to$0  87 
49           87 
63           68 
67           77 
48           68 
67           87 

10  48 

Coopers .......^.. ........ ........ 

$0  lOtolO  19 

Coppersmiths 

Cork-makers 

Orrfi^^ij.jrlfifit  mnkeni 

$0  19to|0  29 

cSlers.. 

Dreiao-TBakem 

29           48 
29           89 
89           48 
48           80 

68           67 
67           97 

Jyjen 

19 

Kngrsven 

96 

19 

40           60 

Foondon 

77           97 
80           97 
67           97 
97       1  15 
97        1  16 
58        1  15 
62       1  16 
67           77 
77           97 
87           96 
67        1  15 

14           48 

Oazdeners 

Gas-fitters 

Gilders  on  wood 

Glaas-blovers 

24           29 
34           89 

89           48 

24 29 

Hatters 

10          29 

Hamess-inakors 

29           89 

Hooae-baUdera 

19           29 

Tf*4pl4^in^nt-inakers         .                ••        •••             .... 

89 
89 

19           29 
19           29 

Iron-workers 

Jewelers  .................................................. 

Lace-makers 

35           50 
30           60 

Lime- workers* 

48           87 

67  1  15 

48 
87           97 

68  87 
77 

97       1  16 
48           87 
77           97 
58        1  15 
67           97 
89           87 
77           87 
67           77 

97 
100        1  20 

67 
87        1  15 
48           77 
67           77 
48           77 
48           87 
87           97 
89           97 

Liauor-makers 

89 

84 

29           89 

19           29 

Lint-makers 

Lithofcrapbers 

19 

Locksmiths - 

14           48 

Msarma           , .       .     . . 

Mf^hanieians , ,   .     . 

29           89 
19           89 

MiUers 

29           89 

Nail-makers 

19 

Oil-refiners 

29           89 

Pafnters                

19 

19           29 

Paper-makers .......  ...  .  . 

19           67 

Paper-hanicf^rfl  ..     ..r.r.... 

Pastry-cooks 

Plaater^rs - --, r  r , - -^t ^. ....... 

Plnmbers 

Potters 

Printers  

29           48 

19 

Qoarrvmen 

19           24 

Koot-tilers 

Sope-makers 

29           84 
89 
89 
89 

80           40 

14           19 

19           29 

Boain  -makers - 

Sail-makers 

19          29 
14           29 

Sawji-rs : 

Scalptors 

120        1  50 

67  97 
29           44 
58           97 
97        1  15 
90           97 
77           97 
77           87 
48           97 

68  1  15 
60        1  10 

87 
87           97 
67           87 
67           97 
80           97 
67       115 
67           97 
70           80 

Sbtp-baildeTs 

Sbirt-makers.... 

29           44 

89           48 

19 

Stone-cutters 

19 
19 

Store-makers .*. 

Rnsar reapers  -rx.. -t^-,^, --,-»,, t.^ .r,..,..^.. ........ 

Tanners...... 

29 
19           29 

Tailors 

Tinsmiths 

14           19 
24 

Tcml-reaken 

Tnmers  in  metal 

Turners  in  wood 

TftnhrfOfA-'inakerB 

29           89 
19           89 

Wheelwrights 

14          19 

Weavers.. 

39           48 

92a— LAB- 


*  $19.80  per  month  with  board,  or  $83  without 
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Average  price  of  bread,  flour,  meat,  egge,  and  vegetables  in  Bordeaux, 


Artloles. 


Value. 


Artiolae. 


Yalae^ 


Broad: 

First  quality per  pound.. 

Second  quality do 

Beans do — 

Beef: 

First  qnality do — 

Second  qaallty do 

Butter : 

First  quality do.... 

Second  quality do 

Chickens perpair..$0  60tol  64 

Cabbage per  head. .|  15 


10  04 
03 
10 

30 
24 

40 
85 


Coffee perponnd. 

I  Begs perdozen. 

I  Flour:  g  g 

First  qnality per  pound. 

I         Seoona  quality do. . . 

I  Milk , per  quart. 

Mutton per  pound. 

I  Peas  (green) do... 

I  Pork do... 

Potatoes do. . . 

Sugar do... 

Veal do... 


$0  89to90  M 

24 

80 

OS 

OS 

04 

20 

9» 

10 

]& 

14 

20 

06 

10 

11 

IS 

BOBDEAUX. 

BBOOND  REPORT  BY  OONSVL  HOOSBVBLT, 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  commensurate  to  the  poor 
wages  paid.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  jast  comparison  of 
the  living  expenses  of  the  workingmen  of  France  and  those  of  America^ 
principally  on  account  of  climate^  and  greatly  to  the  regulation  of  classes. 
The  French  workman,  having  little  or  no  ambition,  is  content  to  live 
and  die  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  born.  The  food  of  the  workman 
from  year  to  year,  consists  of  bread,  wine,  vegetables,  or  vegetable 
soup,  and  at  rare  intervals  meats  of  the  cheapest  quality. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  this  consular 
district : 

A  house  or  apartment  coDtaining  two  rooms,  kitchen,  and  ceUar,  per 

month |5  00  to  16  00 

Bread per  pound. .  OS 

Beef do.,..  24 

Beans do 10 

Cabbages per  head..  15 

Chickens • perpair..        60        1  64 

Flour perponnd..  03 

Mutton do 26 

Pork do 20 

Potatoes do 05            10 

Clothes per  suit..  3  00        4  OO 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes.  Wages  have  increased  about  17  per  cent.,  and 
parents  are  enabled  to  provide  better  homes  for  their  families.  Children, 
through  the  advantages  of  free  schools,  receive  education,  and  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  earn  their  living  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOEKINa  CLASSES. 

The  workingman,  when  single,  is  improvident,  usually  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  a  desire  to  save.  They  live  in  caf(^s  and  restau- 
rants, where  they  mingle  with  the  outcasts  of  society,  dissipating  their 
earnings,  and  in  time  becoming  unsteady  and  untrustworthy.  The 
married  workmen  lead  a  more  steady  life.    The  wife  also  works,  and  when 
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there  are  no  children,  they  sacceed,  through  frugality  and  care,  in  not 
only  establishing  a  comfortable  little  home,  but  also  a  credit  in  some 
bank  or  mutual  aid  association.  Employes  on  railroads  are,  as  a  rule, 
steady  and  trustworthy. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOTJg. 

The  workingmen  aa  a  class,  i^rith  few  exceptions,  are  independent, 
and  consequently  unreliable.  They  consider  their  employers  their  ene- 
mies, and  are  jealous  of  their  position  in  life.  The  existing  relations 
between  employers  and  employes  are  therefore  unfortunate,  and  iuju- 
lions  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Each  trade  has  its  own  organized  society,  the  object  being  the  study 
and  protection  of  industrial  and  economical  interests,  the  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  members,  regulation  of  wages;  aids  the  promotion 
of  other  trades,  and  gives  as  freely  as  the  funds  permit  assistance  to 
the  general  working  class.  Each  society  elects  a  committee  chosen  from 
Its  most  skillful  workmen,  which  is  known  as  the  trade  council.  In  all 
cases  of  dispute  between  employers  and  employes  arising  from  disagree- 
ment of  settlement  for  contract  or  piecework,  the  tra<le  council,  assisted 
by  a  like  number  of  employers,  form  a  boanl  of  arbitration  and  settle 
all  questions  in  dispute.  The  Government  requires  that  on  the  forma- 
tion of  any  trade  association,  the  statutes,  and  also  names  of  the  directors 
of  the  society,  shall  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  town 
or  city  in  which  the  society  is  established ;  that  the  society  shall  not 
own  other  property  than  that  which  is  necessary  for  their  meetings, 
professional  instruction,  and  libraries.  'They  can  establish  mutual  be- 
nevolent and  pension  funds  for  the  benefit  of  members  only  without  the 
consent  of  the  Government.  The  local  laws  compel  workmen  to  work 
for  the  amounts  stipulated  in  the  rules  of  their  respective  organizations. 
There  are  no  counter  organizations  of  capital  in  this  city. 

PREVALENOr  OF  STRIKES. 

In  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  strikes  are  very  unusual ;  when^ 
however,  one  occurs,  it  is  quietly  settled  by  a  committee  of  the  strikers, 
who  wait  upon  the  directors  or  manager  of  the  company ;  a  compro- 
mise is  usually  effected  by  the  employers  acceding  to  a  slight  increase 
in  the  wages  of  the  dissatisfied  employes.  As  the  strikes  are  of  very 
short  duration,  the  industrial  interests  are  not  disturbed  or  affected  by 
them. 

FREEDOM  OF  POOD  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever 
they  may  elect.  The  Midi  Bailroad  Company  has  an  established  store 
where  their  employes  may  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  at  cheaper  rates 
than  elsewhere.  The  employes  are  not  asked  nor  compelled  to  deal 
with  the  company's  store.  The  working  classes,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  paid  monthly,  in  gold,  silver,  or  paper  money  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  France. 
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OO-OPEBATIVB  SOCIETIES. 

Some  seventeen  years  ago  a  number  of  co-operative  societies  were 
organized  by  the  working  people  of  Bordeaax,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  necessaries  of  life  at  lower  rates  than  could  be  procured 
through  the  usual  business  channels.  On  account  of  the  injudicious 
management,  untrustworthy  officers,  and  failure  of  members  to  pay  their 
dues,  the  societies,  with  one  exception,  were  of  short  duration.  This 
society,  called  '*  The  Economical  Union  of  Bordeaux,''  wa«  incorporated 
in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $100,  represented  by  ten  nominal  shares  of 
$10  each.  To  enjoy  membership  it  is  requisite  that  the  applicant  be  a 
French  citizen,  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  of  good  character,  and 
must  buy  one  share  of  the  stock  on  admission  to  the  society.  Each 
member«is  privileged  to  buy  ten  supplementary  shares,  and  these  shares 
are  only  transferable  to  members  of  the  society.  The  payment  of  the 
shares  is  by  tenths,  the  first  on  subscribing,  and  the  balance  quarterly. 
When  the  last  payment  is  made,  the  shares  are  then  delivered  to  the 
owner,  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  and  are  redeemable  July  24, 
1887.  Each  member  is  required  to  make  a  monthly  contribution  of  10 
cents,  which  is  set  aside  for  the  reserve  fund  and  current  expenses.  To 
all  members  who,  by  sickness  or  want  of  work,  are  unable  to  pay  their 
contributions,  a  reasonable  delay  is  allowed.  Members  can  withdraw 
from  the  society  by  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  administration,  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  the  date  of  withdrawal ;  his  shares  will  then  be 
sold,  and  the  amount  obtained  for  them  will  be  paid  to  him ;  the  accrued 
interest  thereon  and  monthly  contributions  remain  in  the  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society.  The  society  has  a  store  for  the  benefit  of  its 
morabers,  where  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  had  at  cost  price,  and 
have  also  arrangements  with  other  stores  in  the  city  to  furnish  members 
with  goods  at  ordinary  retail  rates  on  thirty  days'  credit.  At  the  ex- 
X>irat»on  of  the  thirty  days  the  fiills  are  presented  to  the  society  for  pay- 
ment, with  a  discount  of  10  per  cent.,  which  amount  goes  into  the  reserve 
fund.  Until  within  the  past  year  the  society  was  very  prosperous, 
since  which  time  many  of  its  members  have  withdrawn,  and  the  finan- 
cial condition  is  snch  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  a  very  few  months 
the  last  of  the  economical  and  co-operative  societies  of  Bordeaux  will 
cease  to  exist.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  establishment  of  these 
societies  has  in  no  way  affected  the  general  trade. 

aENBEAL  CONDITION  OF   THB  WOBKING  OLASSBS. 

The  general  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  is  not  good ;  they  are,  however,  as  a  rule,  patient  and  more 
orderly  than  men  of  their  class  in  other  cities  and  towns  of  France. 
The  single  men  eat  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  restau- 
rants and  caf6s,  they  are  prodigal  with  their  hard-won  earnings,  and 
give  no  thought  to  the  future.  When  they  grow  old  or  fall  a  victim  to 
disease  they  look  for  assistance  from  benevolent  associations,  or  from  the 
people  living  in  the  same  house  with  them.  The  steady  married  man 
having  a  family  of  three  or  four  children  can,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  wife,  earn  sufficient  for  their  wants,  and  with  great  frugality,  save  a 
few  francs  from  each  month's  earnings.  They  live  in  small  houses  or 
apartment^  containing  two  rooms  and  kitchen,  and  sometimes  a  cellar 
for  which  they  pay  from  $5  to  $6  per  month  rent.  Their  food  is  of  the 
scantiest  quantity,  and  unvaried  from  year  to  year ;  their  clothing  of 
the  cheapest  material,  a  complete  suit  being  obtainable  for  $3  or  $4. 
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Some  better  their  condition  by  forming  societies  and  paying  into  the 
same  a  few  francs  each  month  ;  they  thas  manage  to  save  a  little  money 
for  old  age  or  sickness.  The  working  class  as  a  rule  are  healthy,  have 
little  or  no  ambition,  and  expect  to  work  until  they  die.  The  farm  la- 
borers are  economical,  careful,  and  live  frugally  on  small  means,  and  it 
18  not  unusual  to  find  that  many  out  of  their  scaut  earnings  have  in  a 
few  years  saved  sufiQcient  to  buy  a  small  house  and  a  few  acres  of  land. 
As  a  chiss  they  are  moral,  honest,  industrious,  and  healthy. 

SAFETY  AND  OABB  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Manufacturing,  mills,  and  railroad  companies  are,  according  to  law, 
responsible  far  all  injuries  received  by  their  employes  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  are  also  compelled  under  the  same  law  to 
pension  the  family  of  any  employ^  losing  his  life  in  their  service.  The 
ikctories  and  mills,  as  a  rule,  are  built  mainly  of  iron  and  stone;  are  low 
in  structure  and  do  not  employ  fire-escapes,  deeming  them  unnecessary. 
Watchmen  are  employed  in  each  building  to  keep  a  special  lookout  for 
fire  or  accident  to  the  machinery.  In  case  of  fire  or  accident  the  em- 
ployes are  at  once  ordered  from  the  building  until  danger  is  over.  Be- 
nevolent funds  are  established  in  all  factories  and  mills  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  disabled  employ^.  To  sustain  the  relief  fund,  proprietors 
contribute  monthly  a  sum  from  the  profits  of  the  business  equal  to  4 
per  cent,  of  total  wages  paid,  and  employes  3  percent,  of  their  weekly 
or  monthly  pay ;  from  this  fund  all  workmen  permanently  disabled 
through  sickness  or  injuries  are  pensioned.  When  an  employ^  is  inca- 
pacitated from  duty  on  account  of  sickness  or  Injuries  received,  he  re- 
ceives gratuitously  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  and  one-half  his 
average  pay  for  the  period  of  six  months.  If  totally  disabled  he  re- 
ceives a  pension  for  life  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  the  salary  he  was 
receiving  at  the  time  of  injury.  If  killed,  the  widow  or  minor  children 
are  entitled  to  same  amount  of  pension.  There  is  also  in  this  city  an 
accidentinsurance agency,  "La  Preservative,'' for  the  benefitof  working 
people  only.  Proprietors  of  factories  and  mills  insure  their  employes 
by  paying  the  agency  2  per  cent,  per  day  for  each  workman,  and  the 
workman  is  obliged  to  pay  to  his  employer  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  his 
daily  pay.  The  insurance  agency  guarantees  to  the  employes  the  fol- 
lowing indemnities,  viz : 

1.  In  case  of  death  caused  by  accident,  the  widow,  or  minor  childi'en, 
by  signing  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands,  receives  $200. 

2.  Loss  of  sight  of  both  eyes,  loss  of  use  of  both  arms  or  both  legs,  or 
other  disability  equivalent  thereto,  incapacitating  the  workman  from 
performing  manual  labor,  a  pension  of  $60  per  annum  for  life. 

3.  Loss  of  one  leg,  one  foot,  one  arm,  or  one  hand,  $40  per  annum  for 
life. 

4.  Loss  of  one  eye,  three  fingers,  or  three  toes,  $30  per  annum  for 
life. 

5.  For  temporary  disability  incapacitating  the  employ^  from  perform- 
ing labor,  one-half  his  average  wages  for  the  period  of  ninety'  days,  and 
one-qaarter  his  average  wages  from  the  ninetieth  day  until  day  of  re- 
eovery. 

The  conditions  in  paying  these  indemnities  are :  (1)  The  workman  or 
surviving  heirs  must  produce  proof  that  the  injury  was  received  while 
in  the  discharge  of  duty :  (2)  sign  an  agreement  that  no  further  claim 
shall  be  made  on  the  agency  or  employer.  .  ^^  ^  GoOqIc 

All  railroad  employes  or  workmen  who,  by  reason  olf ^si^kness  dr  in- 
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flrniities  or  injuries  received  duriDgtlie  discharge  of  duty,  receive,  gra- 
tuitously from  the  company,  medical  attendance,  medicines,  apparatuses^ 
and  bandages  necessary  for  their  treatment,  and  their  full  salary  or 
wages  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  after  that  period  such  aid  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  company  the  case  demands.  In  case  of  death,  the  burial 
expenses  are  defrayed  by  the  company,  and  the  benevolent  fund  allows 
an  indemnity  to  the  widow  and  minor  children.  When  sickness  is  not 
caused  by  reason  of  their  employment,  the  employ^  receives  full  pay 
for  eight  days,  and  half  pay  for  two  months  after.  Employes  whose  in- 
juries or  illness  are  the  result  of  bad  conduct,  intemperance,  or  from 
chronic  disease  contracted  before  entering  the  company's  service,  are 
not  entitled  to  assistance  or  medical  aid  from  the  company. 

In  1856  the  Midi  Railroad  Company  organized  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employes.  The  management  of  the  fund  is  in- 
trusted to  the  director  of  the  company  and  a  commission,  composed 
of  three  members,  annually  electe<1  by  the  members  of  the  fund.  AH 
expenses  for  the  management  of  the  fund  are  paid  by  the  company. 
The  company  each  month  deposits  into  the  fund  a  sum  deducted  from 
the  company's  receipts  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  salaries  paid  to 
their  employes.  The  employes  are  also  required  to  contribute  to  the 
fund  3  per  cent,  of  their  monthly  pay. 

The  monthly  deposit  from  the  company  and  the  interest  on  the  sums 
from  the  endowment  fund  are  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  em- 
ployes who  are  retired  on  account  of  old  age,  or  wounds,  or  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  service  of  the  coinpany,  or  to  their  widows. 

To  be  entitled  to  a  pension,  it  is  necessary  that  the  employ^  shall  be 
at  least  fifty-five  years  of  age  and  shall  have  been  in  the  company's  em- 
ploy for  twenty-five  consecutive  years.  Any  employ^  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  performing  duty  or  manual  labor,  in  consequence  of  woujids  or 
premature  infirmity,  provided  he  has  been  fifteen  years  in  their  service, 
may  at  the  discretion  of  the  company,  be  retired.  The  years  of  service 
are  counted  from  the  employes  first  contribution  to  the  endowment  fund. 

When  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  the  employ^  is  pensioned 
at  the  rate  of  one-half  the  yearly  salary  he  has  received  during  the  last 
six  years  of  his  service.  In  no  case  can  an  employ^  receive  a  pension 
amounting  to  more  than  $1,544  per  annum.  Employes  who  have  at- 
tained their  fortieth  year,  before  entering  the  service  of  the  company, 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  fund  and  are  not  re- 
quired to  subscribe  thereto;  they  are,  however,  entitled  to  relief  in  case 
of  sickness  or  injuries  contracted  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  to 
burial,  in  case  of  death,  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  If  an  employ^ 
desires  to  remain  in  active  service,  after  reaching  the  age  of  fifty-five 
years,  he  receives,  in  addition  to  his  pension,  an  increase  of  one-sixtieth 
of  his  average  salary.  If  an  employ^  is  discharged  on  account  of  bad 
conduct,  or  resigns  from  the  service  before  completing  the  necessary 
twenty-five  years  of  service,  he  receives  the  amount  he  has  contributed 
to  the  endowment  fund,  minus  interest  and  his  contributions  for  the 
first  three  years,  which  remains  in  the  fund.  When  a  pensioner  dies 
his  widow  is  entitled  to  his  pension,  provided  they  were  legally  married 
and  cohabited  as  man  and  wife  five  years  previous  to  the  retirement  of 
the  husband ;  on  the  remarriage  of  the  widow  the  pension  ceases.  If 
an  employ^  dies  in  the  service,  after  having  served  fifteen  years  and 
Laving  paid  the  monthly  dues  to  the  endowment  fund,  his  widow  re- 
ceives a  pension  equal  to  what  the  husband  would  have  been  entitled 
to  had  he  served  the  full  twenty-five  years.  Day  laborers  having  served 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  company,  and  who  have  paid  3  per  cent. 
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of  their  daily  wages  into  the  fand,  ander  injury  or  sickness  received  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  receive  a  half  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  his 
daily  wages.  The  relations  existing  between  the  company's  officials 
and  employes  are  amicable ;  the  men  as  a  body  are  honesty  moral,  and  in- 
dustrious. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

The  workingmen  ei\joy  equal  political  rights  with  all  other  citizens, 
and,  being  in  the  majority  in  the  department  of  Oironde,  they  exercise 
a  decided  influence  on  legislation,  which  is  greatly  in  their  favor.  To 
vote  in  this  department  it  is  necessary  that  the  voter  shall  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  and  a  citizen  of  France,  and  must  have  resided  in  the 
district  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election.  Persons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  crimes,  or  who  have  failed  in  business  and  have 
not  paid  their  debts,  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  Directly,  the  share  borne 
by  the  workingmen  in  local  and  general  taxation  is  slight;  indirectlv, 
they  are  taxed  on  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Beyond  a  poll-tax  of  88 
cents  per  annum  and  an  assessment  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  rent  or  rents 
paid  by  them  exceeding  $C0  per  year,  they  are  not  directly  taxed. 

CAUSES  OF  EiaaRATION. 

Principally  the  prevailing  low  wages  and  the  dislike  of  compulsory 
military  service,  the  desire  to  obtain  a  home  of  their  own,  and  a  general 
bettering  of  their  condition  in  life.  They  are  very  much  influenced  by 
climate  in  seeking  new  homes,  and  on  account  of  the  warm  climate  of 
South  America,  the  majority  emigrate  there.  The  emigrants  are  prin- 
cipally of  the  agricultural,  laboring,  and  domestic  servant  class. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

NUMBER  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYlfiS. 

MftnafactariDg  and  mechanioal 12,527 

Commercial,  including  transportation 4,196 

Agents  and  clerks 445 

Artists  and  mnsicians 194 

Hotel  and  boarding-honse  keepers 829 

Teachers 1,646 

lianndreases 1,546 

Agricolture 20,154 

Quarries 895 

AU  other  parsaite 19,185 

Total 61,616 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

Minimum per  month..  |9  65 

Maximum^ do 19  30 

Average do 12  16 

Their  hoars  of  labor  are  ten  per  day. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

The  morals  of  the  married  women  are  considered  very  good,  the  un- 
married women,  generally  speaking,  are  Indiscreet,  and  careless  of  their 
reputation.    The  women  are  healthy  and  industrious.  Pooalp 
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MEANS  PROYIDBD  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

The  Government  has  established  in  cities  and  towns  free  night  schools 
for  the  improvement  of  men  and  women  employed  in  factories,  mills, 
stores,  and  Government  offices.  In  some  of  the  most  important  mana- 
factories  the  employers  have  also  established  free  night  schools  for  their 
employes,  gratuitously  furnishing  teachers  and  books. 

SAFETY  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

Watchmen  are  employed  in  all  manufactories  and  offices  to  keep  a 
special  lookout  for  fire  or  other  dangers,  and  in  case  of  danger  the  em- 
ployes are  ordered  out  of  the  building  until  all  danger  is  over. 

CARE  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOY]^. 

Females  are  treated  in  every  particular  the  same  as  the  male  em- 
ployes. The  health  department  of  each  city  looks  after  the  sanitary 
condition  of  all  manufactories,  hotels.boarding-houses,  and  public  build- 
ings. The  proprietors  of  each  are  held  responsible  for  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  their  respective  properties,  and  in  case  anything  happens  which 
is  injurious  to  health,  they  are  notified  by  the  authorities  to  remedy  the 
matter,  and  if  not  immediately  complied  with  they  are  heavily  fined. 
Each  manufactory  has  established  a  benevolent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
their  sick  and  disabled  employes.  Each  employ^  is  taxed  3  per  cent, 
of  her  weekly  or  monthly  wages  for  said  fund,  and  the  proprietors  de- 
posit monthly  a  sum  from  the  profits  of  their  business  equal  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wages  paid,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  those  who 
have  been  permanently  disabled  by  sickness  or  injuries  contracted  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYjfeS. 

During  the  past  five  years  an  increase  of  about  4  per  cent,  has  been 
made  in  the  wages  paid  to  women.  The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of 
life — with  the  exception  of  all  meats,  which  have  advanced  about  4  per 
cent,  on  the  pound — have  not  increased  during  the  past  six  years.  The 
employment  of  women  does  not  in  any  particular  influence  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  men,  but  has  had  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  indus- 
tiial,  social,  and  moral  conditions  of  the  male  employes. 

EDUCATION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

Women  employed  in  factories  and  mills  are  entirely  uneducated,  per- 
haps one  out  of  five  hundred  being  able  to  scrawl  her  name;  those 
employed  in  stores  are,  beyond  knowing  how  to  read  and  write  a  little^ 
equally  deficient  in  education.  Since  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
in  this  department  the  working  people  have,  according  to  opportunity^ 
been  sending  their  children  to  day  or  night  school,  making  many  sacri- 
fices to  enable  their  children  to  receive  an  education,  and  fitting  them 
for  a  position  in  life  above  the  narrow  sphere  of  drudgery.  The  women 
and  children  working  in  manufactories  and  stores  are  ph^'sically  strong^ 
but  of  slight  physique  |  their  employment  in  no  way  affects  their  moral 
condition  nor  the  physical  condition  df  their  children. 

GEO.  W.  ROOSEVELT, 
Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bordeaux,  May  20,  1884.  ^  i 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wage»  paid  per  wetik  of  tixtjf  haur9 1»  ike  city  of  Bordeaux. 
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Lowest. 

Highest. 

Arexage. 

BUILDnrO  TBADU. 

Briek-lajen 

$4  63 
288 

488 
188 
6  78 
188 
483 
483 
288 
800 
288 
848 
4  02 

402 
402 
480 
6  10 
408 

1  74 
700 
482 
402 
4  82 

2  40 
288 
4  02 
780 
8  00 
483 
482 
4  05 
402 
687 
800 
480 
848 
600 
4  02 
425 
622 
288 
462 
402 
483 
4  80 
8  72 
872 
522 
872 
288 
848 
620 
800 
420 

$4  82 
880 
6  40 
880 
6  78 
860 
880 
880 
880 
720 
888 
800 
682 

6  76 
8  10 
805 
582 
6  76 
646 
800 
6  76 
800 
622 
800 
622 
522 
080 
850 
6  79 
482 
580 

5  82 

6  87 

7  20 

5  40 
600 
660 
600 
600 

6  76 
622 
6  76 
420 

8  10 
885 
600 
800 
6  76 

18  58 
5  76 
800 
800 
660 
480 

$4  62 

8  10 

Mmohs 

1  03 

Tenden.. - 

8  10 

PiMtorere 

6  7ft 

Tenders 

8  10 

gluter* 

4  21 

JUntfn r.,,,Trr 

4  21 

Tenden 

n  10 

Tlnmbem  ...w......r...........,r...x.r.,.,^...«..-r.TTr--TT ^ 

6  44 

AMiatentn 

2  88 

CarPentera.  ....Trr,..- .....-..,.,  r..^.TT,,^r,-r,.T,^,'T 

6  1» 

Ga^fltters 

400 

OIHBBTftAOM. 
BAkm     . .     

4  84 

maffkmnithe ........... 

666 

StiikeTB 

6  68 

Book-binders 

522 

Brick-makers 

484 

Brewers     •  ..•....•.•«•..■..••.••.•■.*.•..•••...•■••>«■■•••«••■••■••-•• 

8  02 

Batehers 

7  41 

Brsaii-foiiiiders 

4  06 

Cabhiei-mskers 

5  06 

Confectioiiera 

4  85 

Citfar-mskers. .-.-...- 

4  54 

8  81 

CnUers        

4  44 

IMstillers  

8  sa 

I^rtvers  (cab) 

8  20 

Pray  men  and  teaniftters ..•• ......xr 

6  11 

IXriTers  (carriage) 

482 

T>r{-veTS  (street  rail  waTs)  ..- ^,.-^.,-^^^^.^.. 

4  56 

I>yers - 

4  64 

'KncraTers 

587 

Poniers 

644 

Gardenen 

4  02 

Hattem 

4  52 

6  1» 

Jewelers 

5  16 

TiabffreTHL  norters.  dtc 

4  00 

Liibocrapbm 

580 

Mfflwrijchts 

868 

Vail-makers  (band) 

484 

Potters 

4  18 

Printers 

6  05 

TesAbers,  pnblio sohools ....; 

6  16 

fladdle-mat^rs  ......../.. 

4  76 

4  75 

tSailrmakers 

5  80 

Stevedores 

9  52 

Tenners 

8  93 

TUIors 

4  81 

TeleflTanfa  ODeratois..... .^. ..••.... ••... 

587 

tH^sSTAs^^^      .:::::  :::.::  r^.^ 

483 

"■^e^^ers  fmitside  of  mills) x -,r 

4  42 

Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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LABOR   IN   EUROPE — FRANCE. 

II.  Factories,  hills,  etc. 


Wiigea  paid  per  month  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Oironde, 


OooQpfttions. 

Lowest 

Highest 

▲▼ersge. 

Pottsryfaetoriea, 

MALU. 

Foi^men 

$67  00 
18  06 
88  00 

17  87 

18  05 
84  74 
18  06 
18  05 
84  74 
18  06 

17  87 

14  48 
14  48 
11  68 

18  05 
14  48 
17  87 

10  80 
16  44 
16  44 

16  44 

11  68 
805 

84  74 
1168 
28  06 
28  16 

17  87 

$57  00 
40  53 
88  60 
23  16 
88  00 
84  74 
40  58< 
18  95 
84  74 
40  68 
26  65 

17  87 
14  48 
17  87 
40  68 
14  48 
26  65 

28  16 
10  SO 
10  80 
10  80 

16  44 
1168 

84  74 

17  87 
84  74 
28  96 
23  16 

$57  90 

Holders 

88  41 

ChemUts 

88  60 

Hold-maken 

19  M 

-Oveneen 

28  14 

O  venmen 

84  74 

Paintere 

28  43 

PaMte-maken 

18  95 

Printers 

84  74 

Turners 

28  48 

Laborers 

21  14 

VIMALIS. 

A^jnstors 

15  07 

Dippers 

14  48 

Decorators 

18  96 

Painters 

28  42 

Testers 

14  48 

Laborers 

21  18 

Foremen 

90  90 

Packers 

17  02 

Preservers 

17  Ot 

Sorters 

17  08 

Laborers 

18  141 

10  84 

Flour  miOs. 
Toremen 

84  74 

18  96 

HiUers  (indties) 

81  SI 

Hitlers  (in  riUages) 

96  48 

v>ft4Vem and  welghitrf 

19  74 

UL  Foundries,  haohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries^  maehine-shopSf  and  iron  works  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Qironde, 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Ayerag«, 

Boiler-makers 

463 
6  05 
522 
637 
6  05 
622 
8  19 

$6  79 

8  10 

16  21 

11  58 

5  70 
8  10 
8  10 
8  10 

6  05 
8  10 
406 

$5  46 

Blaoksmiiha ...           .  .  .......i..     .  .. 

5  66 

Foremen  (macbine-shops) 

16  21 

Fori^men  In  foandrles  and  iron*works^ ..-, 

10  22 

Holders 

5  11 

Hachinists 

7  48 

Patetit-makers - 

6  41 

Smelters 

7  10 

Strikers 

6  95 

Tool-makers 

6  41 

Laborers : 

8  46 
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IV.  Olass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Mxty  houra  to  glass-vforkers  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Oocnp«tion«. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Arersge. 

Blowers  (colored  bottles) 

$9  28 
4  63 
4  63 
6  79 
468 
848 
468 
3  48 
8  48 
8  48 

$16  21 
11  68 

4  68 
6  79 

5  79 
4  68 

6  79 
463 
4  68 
463 

$12  12 
7  49 

Bln^fini  (whi|j>  bntt^les  ftl!*!  jftrs)  r  X X T . .  t^ .  T - . ,-,,r    

Clerks 

4  68 

SiBcoraiors 

5  79 

Ptremen.. .-...- 

5  11 

Ijiborers 

8  06 

Meltere 

6  11 

Pmekers 

8  96 

Sorters 

8  96 

Test  ers 

8  06 

v.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty-eix  hours  in  and'in  connection  toith  quarries  in  the  department 

of  the  Oironde, 


Oocapstioiis. 

LoiifMt 

Highest 

Ayersge. 

I>ri]]en 

$3  20 
6  79 
8  48 
820 

8  48 

$3  48 
6  94 
848 
406 
406 

$8  83 

Foremen 

6  87 

Hsnd-tMirrow  and  ofOW*tMir  Isborers 

8  48 

Mine-setters 

8  66 

8  72 

There  are  no  mines  In  the  department  of  Qironde. 

VI.  Railway  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  raUteay  emploges  {those  engaoed  about  etations,  as  teeU  as  those 
engaged  o»  the  engines  and  oars,  Unemen,  railroadlaborers,  ^c)  in  ihe  department  of 
Uie  Gironde. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Bagcsgnncsi 

$19  38 

16  60 
24  12 
48  42 
83  77 
88  68 
19  38 
19  33 
19  33 
48  25 
2123 

24  12 
2123 
28  90 
19  80 

17  87 
17  37 
17  37 
19  33 

25  35 
17  87 
17  87 
24  12 

3  86 
19  33 
16  40 

$88  60 
16  60 
38  60 
96  60 
67  90 
96  50 
33  76 
33  76 
88  76 
•    6483 
28  96 
33  75 
38  60 
43  40 
2«95 
21  23 
21  23 
21  23 
28  91 
25  85 
24  12 
21  23 
48  25 
21  28 
28  91 
18  88 

r-y  ' 

$27  SO 
16  60 

JKraitemen • 

Chiefs  of  bsggaee 

29  84 

CMefff  of  bureaus    . ,. 

65  18 

Chi«f  clerks 

48  66 

Chiefs  of  stations  (in  cities) 

62  80 

Chiefs  of  stations  (in  towns) 

26  96 

Chik'fW  nf  vorlrnien - ■, -x- 

26  26 

Chiefs  of  the  porters 

25  26 

Chiefs  of  freight  and  engine  depots 

64  86 

Clerks. ." .1 ' 

24  89 

CondactoTS 

28  06 

C^DtroUers 

28  84 

Xogioe-^iriTers  (engineers) 

84  20 

28  21 

GrraM^TS T...' 

18  96 

TjonpintB. ......... ^^.        .*  ..       .     ^x^x  ^   ..  x  .x  .x..  .4.<x.. .......... 

18  96 

Ovemeers  of  workmen... 

18  96 

Porters  and  serrants 

23  28 

Signalmen  

25  86 

8t<>kt>rs  (firemen) 

19  90 

Switchmen » 

Ticket-agents  (male) 

18  96 
34  01 

Ticket-agents  (female)    

10  96 

"Watohmflii  and  trackmen r »  t  ....,..,  r .,-,,,, 

23  88 

Vorkmeii 

17  19 

Digitized  by  ^ 
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vn.  Shipyards  and  'SHip-suiLDiNa. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  in  ehip'parde — di$timguiahing  between  Uron  and  wood  ekip- 
building— in  the  department  of  the  Gironde, 


Oooapatlons. 

Lewest. 

Highest. 

IRON  SHIF*BUIU>niO. 

Blaokimiths 

$5  79 
696 
695 
•  26 
695 
8  19 
8  47 
468 

695 
696 
926 
3  19 
480 
6  95 
522 

$8  10 
695 
696 

11  68 
926 
406 
468 
468 

695 
695 
11  68 
405 

4  80 
695 

5  76 

$6  74 

Carpenton 

6ft5 

DriUen 

6  96 

Poremen 

10  23 

Joinen 

7  00 

Laborers 

8  46 

Siyeten 

8  61^ 

Striken 

4  «3 

WOOD    BHIF-BUILDniO. 

Calken 

6  95 

6  96 

Foremen 

10  22 

Laborers 

8  46 

Painters 

4  80 

BisTsers 

6  9& 

SaTlmiilcArw , 

5  45 

YIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  (^officers  and  men)--di»tingui9hing  between  ocean,  coast, 
and  river  navigaliony  and  between  sail  and  steam— in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Occapatlons. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$67  55 
88  60 
28  95 
38  60 
38  60 
67  55 
48  25 
33  78 
21  23 
19  30 
23  16 

23  16 
11  58 
8123 
14  48 
1158 

680 
483 
1158 
1158 

57  90 
28  95 
17  37 
11  68 

24  18 
14  48 
11  58 

28  16 
28  95 
14  48 
16  44 

Average. 

Captains 

$67  56 
88  60 
28  95 
88  60 
38  60 
67  55 
48  25 
83  78 
2123 
19  80 
23  16 

23  16 
1158 
2123 
14  48 
11  58 

680 
483 
11  58 
1158 

48  25 
28  95 
17  37 
11  58 

19  30 
14  48 
1168 

19  80 

24  18 

14  48 

15  44 

$67  55 

Second  captains 

38  60 

Lientenants 

28  95 

Pursers 

38  60 

Surgeons 

38  60 

Chief  eng;lneers 

67  55 

Second  engineers. 

48  25 

Third  engineers 

33  78 

Boatswains 

21  23 

Carpenters 

19  30 

Stewards *. 

28  16 

First  cooks 

23  16 

Second  cooks 

11  58 

Firemen 

21  28 

Coal-heaTers 

14  48 

Able  seamen 

11  58 

Ordinary  seamen.* 

6  80 

Cabin-boys : 

4  83 

Waiters 

11  58 

11  58 

OCKAN  BAIUNO  YEIBKLB. 

Captains 

51  85 

First  officers 

Second  officers ■. 

28  96 
17  37 

Seamen .     .               

11  58 

coAsmro  yesbxib. 
Captains 

21  02 

Boatswains 

14  48 

Seamen 

11  58 

BIYBB  NAVIOATIOX,   STEAM  ASD  BAIL. 
OptAinil..        ....X.. . 

20  88 

Bngineers 

26  10 

Firemen 

14  48 

SiMvmen . 

15  44 

LABOR   IN  EUBOPE — FRANCE. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 
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Wa§t9  paid  per  month  of  two  hundred  and  oightjf-eight  hourB  in  Btore$,  whoUiaU  or  retaU, 
to  ma/«9  and  femaloe,  in  the  dipartment  of  the  Oironde, 


OoonpaUoiis. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Book-keepers. . 

derka 

Saleiimen 

DetiTerymen  . . 
Door-keepen. . 
Wfttehmen 

Book-keepers. . 
Model- women  t 

MiUiMTS 

Ssleswomea... 
Sewing.gfils... 


$15  44 
15  44 
15  44 
7  7J 
7  72 
7  72 


16  44 
1158 
11  68 
11  58 
6  79 


$19  80 
19  80 
15  44 

7  72 
7  72 
772 


19  30 
11  58 

15  44 

16  44 
7  72 


$16  88 
16  88 

^5  44 
7  72 
772 
772 


18  88 
1158 
12  95 
12  98 
888 


•  And  2  per  cent  on  all  ssles  they  mftke.  t  Women  employed  to  try  ondresses. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  to  houediold  eervante  {towne  and  oitiee)  in  the  d^artment  of  the 

Oironde. 

Occnpfttlons. 


Butlers 

Cooks 

Waiters 

Coeehmen 

Footmen....  •• • 

nMALI8. 

Chsmber-msids 

Cooks 

Knraes 

Waiters 

Wet-Borses 


XI.  AGRICULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wa^  paid  to  agrieultural  Idborere  and  household  (country)  eervante  in  the  department 
of  the  Oironde,  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Oeevpetions. 


Lowest 


Highest 


ATornge. 


noiALis.* 

ChsmlMr-nuddi per  month, 

Cooks ^0... 

ChOdien do.., 

Laborers do.., 

Do per  year, 

Laborerst per  day.. 

Do: do... 

Dot per  year.. 

Dot do.... 

Shepherdst do — 

Tine-dressersf do 

Wiae-makersf do. 


$1  93 
2  90 
1  93 
6  25 

75  00 


80 
45 

75  00 
180  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 


$2  90 
888 
1  98 
825 

75  00 


80 
80 
85  00 
170  00 
75  00 
85  00 
85  00 


$2  88 

8  28 

1  98 

6  26 

76  08 


80 
il 
79  10 
164  10 
75  08 
79  It 
79  10 


•With  hoard  and  lodging. 


t  With  board. 


X  Without  board. 
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LABOR  IN  EUROPE — ^FRANCE. 
XII.  COBPOBATIOA  EUPLOTi:S. 


Wagee  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-iteo  hours  to  the  corporation  emplojfis  in 

the  dtM  of  Bordeaux, 


Ocoupationa. 


City  secretary 

A  mistaut  secretaries 

Clerks 

PUBUC  WORKS. 

Chiefs  of  division 

Deputy  chiefs  of  dlTision 

Chief  architects 

Architects 

Inspectors  of  public  buildioss 

Inspectors  of  omnibaaea  and  oars 

Inspectors  of  streets 

Chief  enf^neers 

Chief  of  bareaus 

Director  of  studies 

Clerks 

Book-keepers 

Copyists 

Ooomotricians 

Offioti  aervants 

Comuiission  ers 

PUBLIC  OABDBRt  AND  PABKB. 

Commissioner 

Deputy  commissioner 

Chief  gardener 

Gardeners 

Inspectors 

cm  WATBB-WOBKB. 

Chief  inspector 

Chief  engineer 

Assistant  engineers 

Draftsman 

Collectors 

Clerks 

Doorkeepers 

Stokers  (firemen) 

Greasers  

Watchmen 

Laborers ^. 

BLAUGHTBB-HOUBB. 

Director 

Cashiers  

Cattle-drivers 

Batchers 

Clerks 

Gate-keepera 

Stokers  (firemen) 

Watchmen 

MUSEUM  AND  AST  OALLBBT. 

Guardians 

Naturalists 

Clerks  

Watchmen 

aTT  CBMBTBBT. 

Inspector 

Deputy  inspector 

Clerks 

Gatekeopere 

Watchmen 

FnCAMCBS. 

Chiefs  of  divisions 

Deputy  chiefs  of  divisions 

Clerks  

RBCEIVKH'S  OFnCB. 

Cashiers 

Book-keepers 

Clerks 


Lowest     Highest.  |  Average. 


$128  0» 
72  37 
25  87 


$128  66 

$128  66  1 

72  37 

72  37  • 

19  30 

85  38 

72  87 

72  87 

45  03 

45  03  1 

48  25 

48  25 

43  42 

43  42 

48  25 

48  25 

16  08 

82  16 

48  25 

48  25 

193  00 

103  CO 

45  03 

45  03  , 

48  25 

48  25 

80  55 

30  55  ! 

41  83 

41  83  : 

28  96 

28  95  1 

61  11 

61  11 

17  69 

17  69 

28  95 

28  95 

48  25 

48  25 

45  08 

45  03 ; 

28  95 

28  95 

24  12 

24  12 

40  20 

40  20 

67  55 

67  65 

48  42 

43  42 

32  16 

32  16 

28  95 

28  95? 

32  16 

32  16  ' 

19  80 

19  80  ; 

7  03 

7  63 

41  83 

41  83 

19  30 

19  80  • 

17  37 

17  37  , 

12  86 

12  86  1 

64  33 

64  83 

85  38 

86  38 

16  08 

16  08 

14  41 

14  41 

28  95 

28  95 

14  47 

14  47 

14  41 

14  41 

14  47 

14  47 

64  83 

64  83 

fl5  87 
19  80 

85  87 

19  30 

19  30 

10  30 

48  25 

48  25 

82  16 

82  16 

16  08 

16  08 

965 

965 

16  08 

16  08 

72  87 

72  87 

45  03 

45  03 

19  80 

35  38 

64  68 

54  68 

43  41 

48  41 

82  16 

82  16 
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Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighiy^iwo  hours  to  the  corporation  employ  A  in  the 
dtjf  of  ^ardtauar— Continued. 


OocopatioDB. 


■KCOBOIS*S  OFFICB. 

Chiefiiofdiriaions 

Depaty  chiefs  of  divisions 

Clerks 

PUBUC  »8TKUCnOH8. 

Chiefs  of  division 

RM<ird-keep«rs 

Clerks 

Directors  ' 

Directresses 

Duorkeepers 

librsrian 

Atsistsnt  librarian 

Serrants  

Teachers  (male) 

Teachers  (female) 

FIBX  DBFAHTMBXT. 

Chief  eng^c^n 

Soeineers 

Cliier  of  teleicrapb 

Pajnaster 

Sergeants 

(3orporals 

Prirates 

Firemen 

Guardians 

Hostlers 

■LXCTOBAL,  BKCORD,   AlfD  TAXBS. 

Chiefs  of  dirUion 

Depaty  chiefis  of  (Uvision 

Clerks. 

Ml' ascnicers 

Collectors 

Sorreyors 

Serrants 

FUBLIC  WBIOBTB. 

Directors 

CoileciorB 

Clerks 

Inspectors 

ScMirers 

MABKSTB  AHD  MSATB. 

iBspector-ganeml 

Inspoetors  of  cattle 

Inspectors  of  markets 

Dcnvnty  inspectors 

Collectors 

Watchmon 

MUNICIPAL  POUCB. 

Chief  of  division 

Depntj  chief  of  division 

Chief  of  nchiTes .• 

Chief  of  passports 

Clerks 

Police  commissioner 

Police  innpectoT 

Chief  se^nvtary 

Assistant  secretary 

Sergeanta 

Corporals 

it^^ 

Private* 

MOUNTED  POLICE. 

Qaartermastera 

Seiveants   

Coiporals 

Ptivates 

CITT  PBUON8. 

Chief  gnnrdlans* 

CUef  surgeons 

Clerkj 

*Board  and  lodging. 


Lowest. 


$07  S5 
48  25 
85  88 


Highees.  I  Average. 


1K7  55 
48  25 


$67  55> 

48  25 
85  38 


81  11 

61  11 

61  11 

57  00 

57  90 

67  90 

35  38 

35  88 

36  88 

41  83 

41  83 

41  Ka 

35  88 

85  38 

35  38 

19  30 

19  30 

19  3» 

58  29 

56  29 

56  20 

88  60 

88  60 

38  60 

12  86 

12  86 

12  86 

88  60 

88  60 

38  60^ 

17  69 

17  69 

17  60 

64  88 

64  83 

64  8» 

22  51 

82  51 

22  51 

19  30 

19  30 

10  80 

24  41 

24  41 

24  41 

19  30 

19  30 

19  3(y 

16  88 

16  88 

16  88 

16  08 

16  08 

16  Ofr 

16  54 

16  54 

16  64 

28  95 

28  05 

28  9S 

16  08 

16  08 

16  oa 

61  11 

61  11 

61  11 

51  46 

51  46 

51  4d 

85  88 

85  88 

35  38 

24  12 

24  12 

24  12 

88  50 

88  50 

38  50 

48  25 

48  25 

48  25 

17  60 

17  69 

17  60 

64  33 

64  88 

64  38 

22  51 

22  51 

22  51 

19  30 

19  80 

19  80 

85  38 

85  38 

35  30 

85  88 

85  38 

35  38 

64  83 

64  88 

64  38 

82  16 

82  16 

82  16 

86  99 

86  99 

86  90 

80  55 

80  55 

30  55 

27  31 

27  33 

27  83 

28  83 

28  83 

23  83 

72  37 

72  87 

72  87 

51  46 

51  46 

51  46 

56  29 

66  29 

56  20 

45  03 

45  03 

45  03 

19  30 

28  95 

23  20 

64  33 

64  33 

64  38 

20  75 

85  38 

32  05 

28  95 

28  95 

28  95 

17  69 

17  6» 

17  00 

20  90 

20  90 

20  00 

20  70 

20  7U 

20  70 

21  71 

21  71 

21  71 

20  10 

20  10 

20  10 

21  71 

21  71 

21  71 

20  90 

20  90 

20  90 

20  10 

20  10 

20  10 

16  08 

16  08 

16  08 

22  50 

22  60 

22  50 

48  25 

48  25 

48  25 

19  80 

28  25 

28  20 

1040 
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Wagei  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hown  to  the  oorporation  employSe  in 
the  the  dtg  of  JSordoAiMP— Continued. 


Oooupatio 


Lowest. 


Hifl:he8t 


Arcnge. 


Doctors 

Doorkeepers 

Beceiring  agents* 

Naraes* 

VHBSUW 

IHnCE  HA  CITY  HOSPITAL. 

Director* 

Chief  sargeon 

Doctors 

Doorkeepers* 

Cooks* , 

Knrses* , 

Health  commissioners 

Street  commissioners 

Inspectors  of  street  cleaning 

Inspectors  of  gas-lights 

Collectors  of  gas  dues 

OCTROI  OITT  0UBT0M8. 

Chief  director 

Chief  inspector 

Depaty  cnief  inspector 

Inspectors 

Clerks 

Collectors  

Chief  of  workshops 

Book-keepers 

Receivers 

Verifiers 

Watchmen , 


40  20 
17  00 
066 
403 


48  25 

48  25 

22  61 

884 

884 

884 

48  26 

40  20 

80  65 

28  05 

82  16 


128  66 

120  83 

72  87 

64  83 

17  60 

82  16 
24  12 

83  77 
43  41 
22  60 
82  16 


40  20 
17  60 
066 
4  02 


48  25 

48  25 

22  61 

884 

884 

884 

48  25 

40  20 

80  55 

28  05 

32  16 


128  66 
128  83 
72  37 
64  33 
20  00 
53  01 
24  12 
83  77 
43  41 
22  50 
82  16 


40  20 

17  60 
065 
402 


48  25 

48  25 

22  61 

8  84 

884 

884 

48  26 

40  20 

80  65 

28  06 

82  16 


128  66 
120  88 
72  87 
64  83 
10  00 
40  70 
24  12 
83  77 
43  41 
22  60 
82  16 


*  Board  and  lodging. 

XIII.  Government  Departments  and  Offices. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  ^hig-iuw  hours  to  emplotf^e  in  Government 
d4parimenta  and  offices— exolueive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  the  department  of 
the  Oironde, 


Occupations. 


Lowest 

Highest. 

167  02 

$57  02 

80  41 

06  50 

48  25 

56  25 

28  05 

48  42 

11  83 

28  05 

10  80 

22  51 

24  12 

24  12 

108  00 

108  00 

66  28 

56  20 

45  08 

45  03 

22  61 

30  55 

06  60 

06  50 

72  37 

72  37 

88  45 

88  46 

25  78 

40  85 

45  05 

64  83 

27  05 

40  20 

36  15 

36  15 

80  65 

30  55 

23  72 

23  72 

22  80 

22  80 

17  28 

17  20 

144  75 

144  75 

06  50 

06  50 

88  45 

88  45 

64  33 

64  83 

56  28 

56  20 

Averajce. 


Privato  secretary  to  the  prefet 

Chiefs  of  division 

Chiefs  of  bureaus .*. 

Depaty  ohieft  of  bureaus 

Clerks  

Ushers 

Doorkeepers 

CUBTOM-HOUSS8. 

Director  of  the  Gironde* 

Chief  secretary.... 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks 

Inspectors 

Depaty  inspectors 

Chief  receivers 

Bec«ivers 

Collectors* 

Deputy  collectors* 

Captains  of  order 

Lieotonante  of  order 

Sergeants  of  order 

Corporals  of  order 

Privates  of  order 

P08T-OFFICB8  AXD  TBLB0BAPH8. 

Directors* 

Depatv  directors 

Chief  inspectors  , 

Depaty  inspectors , 

Inspectors 


$57  03 
87  09 
52  05 
84  88 
18  56 
20  61 
24  12 


in60 
66  20 

45  08 
25  81 
06  60 
72  87 
88  45 

85  62 
62  06 
82  48 

86  15 
80  56 
23  72 
28  80 
17  20 


144  76 
06  50 
88  46 
64  83 
56  28 
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Wuffe§  paid  per  month  ofomekvndnd  and  ei^l^y-<wo  hcw^,  ^fe.— Continued. 


Oecapations. 


PoflT-ovfiCBS  AMD  TiLBOBAras— Continiied. 

CUef  olerka 

Dspntj  chief  derki 

Clerks ,. 

BaflciTen 

Dvpatrrreetren 

TnTeUng  ageoU 

Chief  of  li-tler-o«nl«n 

Chief  of  telecnpbs 

Chief  of  telegrepb  opereton 

Tdegraph  operetore 

Letter-cMTien : 

Incltiee 

In  towne 

lUfl  diepatehers 


Lowest.    Highest.  Arenge. 


$04  88 
48  42 
U  19 

128  66 
40  20 
24  12 
48  42 
48  42 
43  42 
24  12 

16  06 
18  66 
16  06 


$64  88 
48  42 
48  42 

128  66 
48  42 
64  88 
64  88 
64  88 
64  88 
48  42 

24  10 

18  66 
28  06 


$64  88 
48  42 

82  02 
128  66 
42  68 
40  60 
52  00 
02  00 
62  00 
82  02 

10  80 
18  66 
2186 


*AjmI  house  rent. 

XIY.  Tbadsb  and  labor— Ooyebnhent  employ. 

Wages  paid  fty  the  month  of  two  hundred  and  elxty  houre  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Gov- 
emmont  emptoy  in  the  department  of  the  Gironde. 


Oceopetions. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Arerage. 

CUVT0M-H0UB18. 

$19  80 
12  75 
12  76 

868 
12  75 
19  80 
28  90 
19  80 

28  16 
19  80 

868 
19  80 

862 
11  58 

10  80 

11  58 
11  58 

$28  67 
12  76 
12  75 

12  75 
12  75 
28  90 
28  90 

10  80 

28  95 
28  16 

11  58 

28  16 
1156 

12  75 
28  16 
11  58 
11  58 

$2104 
12  75 

12  75 

POflV  AVD  TSLIOBAPH. 
Grooms 

10  84 

lAhotoni ., 

12  75 

If  *i).«arriers  (in  iraxoos) 

28  40 

WstehnMni  (In  Inireeiis) !..... .....r 

28  00 

19  80 

OOTSBnCtBT  aOAB  MAVUVACTOBT. 

Cigar-msken : 

^Mslfis                 .     .,   

25  84 

Penules 

20  06 

Driers 

•         9  go 

Paol^eie     , 

20  06 

flMmien 

9  80 

SSSST:;::::::;::;:::::::::::;::::::::::::;::::::::;;:;:":::;:;:::::: 

12  05 

20  06 

1158 
11  58 

Qtiadeni 

PBINTBBS'  WAGES. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty'Six  hours  to  printers  (oompositorSf 
pressmen,  proof-readers,  fo,)  in  ike  department  of  the  Qironde, 

Oocnpstions. 

mWSPAPBBS. 

Cempoeitora 

Pnsnoen 

Priaters  

Proof-readers 

Laborers 

JOB  omcBs. 

Compositors 

PrMsnten 

Priaters 

Pioof-readers 

laborers 

92  A— LAB 66 
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MAB8BILLE8. 

RSPORT  BY  CONSUL  MASON, 
INTBODUCTOEY. 

Id  compliance  with  the  reqaireinents  of  the  Department  circular  on 
the  sabject  of  labor  and  wages,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing tabulated  statistics  and  appended  general  report. 

These  statistics  and  facts  have  been  collected  by  direct  inquiry  at  the 
original  sources  of  information,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  represent 
accurately  the  present  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Southern 
France. 

With  the  exception  of  the  iron  and  gas  manufactures,  which  are  limited 
in  this  city  and  vicinity  to  one  large  establishment,  the  managers  of 
which  bluntly  refuse  to  give  any  information,  this  report  covers  all  the 
industries  which  have  attained  any  noticeable  development  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

In  reply  to  the  further  interrogatories  which  are  included  in  the  same 
circular,  the  following  replies  are  respectfully  submitted : 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

It  is  found,  upon  examination,  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  working 
Glasses  in  Southern  France  are  married.  Of  these,  60  per  cent,  have 
children,  the  average  number  of  which  is  four ;  making,  with  the  father 
and  mother,  six  persons  in  each  family. 

Boys  usually  begin  regular  labor  at  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age, 
girls  at  thirteen  years,  and,  as  a  rule,  every  healthy  member  of  the  family 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years  contributes  his  or  her  earnings  to  the 
support  of  the  household.  Such  a  family  usually  lives  in  two  or  three 
rooms,  for  which  a  rent  of  from  (20  to  (40  per  year  is  paid. 

Three  meals  per  day  are  provided,  as  follows : 

Breakfast,  which  consists  of  bread  and  wine. 

Dinner,  including  soup,  bread,  wine,  sometimes  the  meat  from  which 
the  sdup  has  been  made,  and  rarely  a  little  other  meat.  Besides  this, 
the  dinner  may  include  potatoes  or  dried  beans,  peas,  or  lentils.  Ordi- 
narily the  soup  is  made  from  vegetables  enriched  with  a  little  oil,  but 
contains  no  meat. 

Supper  is  usually  about  the  same  as  dinner,  and  is  eaten  after  the 
labor  of  the  day  is  finished. 

The  cost  of  the  various  articles  of  food  and  ordinary  consumption 
used  by  working  people  in  this  district  is  as  follows  * 

Artioles.  i        Price.        |  Articles.  I        Price. 


Breed perpoand..   $0  02| to $0  04  >  VegeUbles :  | 

Coffee:  ,.        Fresh per  poand..;  |0  02         $0  08 

Inkemel do....:       24  82  I        Cabbage apiece..        04  12 

"*      '   *  ^  35  60  i  Fruit,  fresh perpoand..        "'  *'" 

20  GO  !  Sugar  : 

I  Beflned do — 

14  30  1  Moist do.... 

Veal do....,       25  36  ,  Tea* 

Mutton do 1        14  25  .  Wine,  ordinary  red... per  gallon..        40  60 


Roasted do, 

Fish,  ft^sh do 

Heat: 

Beef do.. 


12 

10  12 

OOi  08 


Pork,  fresh do. 

Bacon do 

Ham do  ... 

Vegetables  dried : 

Beans do — 

Peas do — 

Lentils do — 


15  20  Oil,  salad do....  80  160 

15  20  I  Charcoalt percirt..  100  140 

40  60  I  Candles! perpound..!  20  22 

'  Lampoil pergallon..  60  72 

03  06  ;  Petroleum do !  38  51 

06  08  Soap perpoand..,  06  11 

06  08  ^  I- 


pvr  {ivuuu. .  I 
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*  Kot  consumed  by  laboring  classes,    t  Universally  nsed  as  fael.    ;  Little  used  by  laboring  classes. 
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The  cost  of  the  clothing  used  by  an  average  workinginan's  family 
varies  according  to  the  thrift  a:  id  cleveme88  of  the  mother  and  her 
daughters  in  obtaining  and  utili  sing  fragments  of  clothing  materials 
or  old  clothing  which  may  sometimes  be  procured  from  their  employers 
or  elsewhere.  In  this  kind  of  economy  the  French  woman  excels,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  find  how  neat  and  presentable  a  mother  can  keep  her- 
self and  her  children  with  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  (20  or  (30 
a  year  for  new  materials.  Usually  the  father  and  mother  wear  the  new 
clothing,  which,  after  full  service,  is  turned,  often  dyed,  and  remade  for 
the  children..  All  ordinary  clothing  materials  are  abundant  and  cheap 
in  France,  and  the  talent  for  neat,  tasteful,  and  economic  dressing  is 
probably  nowhere  so  general  among  the  working  classes  as  in  this  coun- 
try. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

There  have  been  very  few  and  slight  changes  in  this  respect.  The 
sailors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  organized  a  strike  which 
continued  about  three  weeks  and  resulted  in  securing  an  increase  of  10 
francs  per  month  for  all  seamen  serving  or  shipping  from  this  port. 
Otherwise  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  working  people  have  re- 
mained almost  unchanged  since  1878. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  average  workingman  and  his  family  in  Southern  France  are 
models  of  patient,  steady  plodding  industry,  thrift  and  self-restraint. 
As  a  rule,  they  manage  to  save  something  each  ^  ear  from  their  earn- 
ings,  and  these  savings  are  most  generally  invested  in  a  small  house  or 
patch  of  ground.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  French  workman  to  become 
a  landholder,  and  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  among  the  large 
proprietors  of  this  district  during  recent  years  (particularly  since  the 
ravages  of  the  phylloxera  ruined  so  many  vineyards  and  reduced  the 
vine-growers  to  extiemities)  to  sell  out  their  land  in  small  lots  to  the 
working  i)eople  of  neighboring  villages  and  towns. 

The  Proveu9al  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  scrupulously 
truthful  of  human  kind,  but  his  mendacity — such  as  he  may  have— is 
generally  of  a  harmless  character.  Re  is  a  boaster  rather  than  a  liar 
and  the  occasional  slips  of  his  tongue  are  the  result  rather  of  a  florid, 
active  imagination  than  a  malign  purpose.  They  are  a  blithe,  light- 
hearted  race,  and  their  pleasures  are  uniiormly  simple  and  inexpensive. 
Drunkenness  is  rare— almost  unknown — among  the  native  Proven9al 
population,  and  though  they  sometimes  quarrel  and  expend  an  infinite 
amount  of  loud  language  on  a  trifling  issue,  they  rarely  come  to  actual 
blows.  The  use  of  absinthe  is  much  less  general  than  in  Korthem 
France ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  that  among  the  laboring  class  it  is  hardly 
drank  at  all.  The  rural  and  suburban  ^'  cabarets  "  rarely  keep  any  bev- 
erage except  the  cheap  wines  of  the  country,  which  have  thus  far  pro- 
tected the  people  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  absinthe  and  the 
various  forms  of  diluted,  drugged,  and  colored  alcohol  which  are  else- 
where so  largely  consumed  under  the  name  of  ^<  brandy."  It  is  a  fact 
to  be  noted  by  the  advocates  of  temperance  reform  that,  as  a  principle, 
the  increase  of  drunkenness  in  Europe  during  recent  years  has  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  reduced  product  of  cheap  local  wines  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera.  As  the  vineyards  of  Yar  and 
Herault  have  been  decimated  by  that  resistless  pest,  Marseilles  has 
been  able  to  supply  the  deficit  by  large  importations  of  common  red 
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wines  from  Italy  and  Spain,  which,  being  sold  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per 
liter,  have  kept  this  nniversal  beverage  within  the  reach  of  the  laboring 
people. 

FEELINQ  BETWEEN  EBCPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOY^. 

For  thereasons  already  stated,  the  relations  between  employers  and  the 
employed  have  been,antil  recently,  harmonious  and  satisfactory.  Bat 
France  has,  within  the  past  year  or  two,  felt  the  effects  of  what  is  called 
a  crisis  in  many  of  her  important  industries,  particularly  those  of  build- 
ing and  the  manufactures  which  depend  upon  foreign  markets  for  the 
sale  of  their  products. 

The  causes  and  extent  of  this  depression  form  a  theme  too  extensive 
to  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  report,  but  its  effect  has  been 
to  compel  manufacturers,  in  many  instances,  to  either  reduce  the  wages 
of  their  employes  or  require  more  hours  of  labor  for  a  given  rate  of 
pay.  These  changes  have  produced  a  certain  strain  in  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  but,  except  the  strike  of  the  sailors 
already  alluded  to,  no  deliberate  or  organized  revolt  has  occurred  among 
the  working  people  of  this  district. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  causes  of  this  depression  are  beyond  the 
control  of  employers,  and  that  the  industrial  condition  of  France  is, 
after  all,  not  so  much  worse  than  that  of  other  European  countries,  ao 
that,  while  the  Provencal  artisan  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his  burdens, 
he  has  not  yet,  in  any  large  numbers,  joined  the  "  army  of  discontent" 
which  has  become  so  aggressive  and  threatening  in  certain  other  quar- 
ters. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

It  may  be  broadly  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  building  in- 
dustries, the  labor  of  this  district  is  not,  as  yet,  organized  into  guilds 
and  protective  associations.  The  old  guild  of  carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  &c.,  the  union  of  the  different  mechanics  whose  labor  is  com- 
bined in  building,  still  exists,  but  its  usefulness  and  influence  are  grad- 
ually dying  out.  This  guild  maintains  a  master  or  local  director  in  each 
provincial  town,  to  whom  building  mechanics  apply  for  employment, 
and  who  negotiates  with  employers  in  their  behalf.  It  was  under  the 
operation  of  this  system  that  carpenters,  joiners,  stone-masons,  &c., 
have  traveled  about,working  at  one  place  for  a  season  and  at  another 
the  next,  and  thus  acquired  the  designation  of  *<  journeymen,"  but  the 
changed  conditions  of  building  as  well  as  other  industries  have  greatly 
neutralized  the  advantages  of  such  an  organization,  and  it  is  lapsing 
into  neglect. 

There  are  no  co-operative  stores  in  this  part  of  France,  nor  anything 
corresponding  to  the  "Gewerbe-halle"  of  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
where  the  various  products  of  different  mechanics  are  sold  under  a 
co-operative  system  for  the  benefit  of  the  maker.  Whether  from  lack 
of  enterprise  or  content  with  their  lot,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  the  obvious 
fact  is  that  the  working  people  of  this  district  have  made  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  direction  of  trades  unions. 

Of  mutual  life-insurance  or  protective  associations  there  are  several^ 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Marseillaise,  with  a  present  mem- 
bership of  about  25,000.  Each  member  pays  10  or  20  cents  per  month 
to  the  general  treasury,  which  secures  to  the  member  a  pension  after  a 
certain  period  of  membership  or  after  the  age  of  fifty-five  or  sixty  years. 
All  these  associations  are  ably  and  conservatively  maQaged,.and  fulfill 
an  excellent  purpose.  Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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PRBYALBNOT  OF  STRIKES. 

There  have  been,  dnriDg  the  past  two  years,  several  strikes  among 
the  stevedores,  carriage-drivers^  draymen,  and  gardeners,  besides  the 
one  of  the  sailors  already  alluded  to.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  strikers 
have  appointed  committees  to  confer  with  the  employers,  bat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sailors'  strike,  all  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
working  x)eople  have  failed  entirely  or  been  settled  upon  terms  dictated 
by  the  employers.  There  is  a  surplus  of  hands  to  labor  and  mouths  to 
be  fed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  gives  employers  practical  con- 
trol over  the  schedule  of  wages. 

There  are  fifty  thousand  Italians  in  Marseilles,  whose  wants  are  so 
few  and  simple  that  they  can  live  upon  even  less  than  the  ordinary 
pittance  of  the  French  laborer  or  artisan.  No  strike  can  be  successful 
while  these  Italian  economists  stand  ready  to  accept  the  work  and  the 
wages  which  native  workingmen  may  refuse.  The  revolt  of  the  sailors 
and  marine  firemen  was  partially  successful — they  gained  a  raise  of  (2 
per  month  only — ^because  they  belong  to  a  class  of  men  who  are  inscribed 
for  service  in  the  French  navy  during  times  of  war  and  enjoy  certain 
corresponding  privileges  in  time  of  peace.  All  French  vessels  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  employ  them  in  preference  to  other  seamen,  and,  with 
this  advantage,  they  were  enabled  to  compel  a  slight  advance  in  their 
pay. 

FREEDOM  OP  FOOD  PURCHASE. 

Working  people  are  paid  weekly,  usually  in  silver  coin,  and  are  free 
to  purchase  their  food,  clothing,  &c.,  where  they  choose.  Some  large 
manufacturers  provide  a  ^^  cantine"  or  restaurant,  where  their  employes 
may  bay  their  meals  during  working  hours,  but  they  are  never  paid  in 
orders  or  due-bills,  and  no  employer  imposes  any  restraint  or  conditions 
as  to  where  such  purchases  shall  be  made. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTORIES,  MINES,  MILLS,  OR  RAILROADS. 

In  a  general  sense  the  care  and  consideration  of  employers  for  the 
lives  and  safety  of  their  employes  are  much  greater  here  than  in  the 
United  States.  Fatal  accidents  from  fires,  the  bursting  of  boilers,  rail- 
way accidents,  &c.,  are  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worth  considering.  The 
law  holds  an  employer  responsible  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  his  em- 
ploy^, and  his  personal  interests,  if  no  higher  motive,  constrain  him  to 
impose  no  nnn^'cessary  risks.  The  solid,  permanent,  fire-proof  build- 
ings, floored  and  roofed  with  tiles,  and  provided  with  stone  stairways, 
present  no  opportunity  for  sudden  fires.  The  very  scarcity  of  timber 
preclades  inflammable  buildings  and  makes  life  and  property  nearly 
secure  from  fire. 

Europeans  shudder  over  the  statistics  of  employes  8laughtere<l  annu- 
ally on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  and  say  that  such  a  whole- 
sale sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  is  barbarism.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  this.  Over  here,  where  labor  is  cheap  and  human  life  80 
abundant,  all  this  is  far  better  managed.  The  brakeman,  for  instance, 
instead  of  shivering  on  the  roof  of  a  freight-car,  or  scrambling  over 
the  top  of  a  train  at  the  peril  of  his  life  to  reach  the  <^  caboose"  at  the 
rear,  rides  in  a  glazed,  and  often  cushioned,  cab  or  box  at  the  end  of 
the  car,  where  he  manages  his  break  in  comfort  and  safety.  The  appa- 
ratus by  which  railway  cars  are  connected  is  a  ponderous,  complicated 
affair,  very  slow  in  operation  and  costly  in  construction,  but  it  involves 
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DO  such  risk  of  crushed  and  mangled  brakeinen  as  prevails  with  the  '^  au- 
tomatic couplings"  in  the  New  World. 

I  once  asked  a  German  railway  manager  the  cost  of  one  of  those 
brakemen's  cabs  which  are  universally  us^  on  the  railways  of  Western 
Europe.  "Well,''  said  he,  "about  $10 ;  but  how  else  would  you  do  itt'' 
He  had  probably  never  heard  that  in  America  the  freigh^car  brake- 
man  usually  rides  on  the  wheel  of  his  brake,  and  makes  long  journeys 
exposed  to  the  weather  in  positions  where  a  slip  or  misstep  may  entail 
certain  death.  France  pays  her  soldiers  only  a  cent  per  day,  but  even 
here  human  life  is  not  cheap  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  the  American 
freight-car  brake  and  "  automatic  coupler." 

POLITIGAX.  RIGHTS  OF  WORKINOMEN. 

Every  adult  male  citizen  of  Prance  (when  not  in  active  military  service 
has  a  vote,  and  is  eligible  to  any  office  for  the  duties  of  which  his  fel) 
low-citizens  consider  him  competent.  The  workingmen  of  this  coun- 
try form  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and  exert  a  strong  influence  over  civic 
and  national  affairs. 

Taxation  is  mainly  indirect,  in  the  form  of  customs  duties,  internal 
revenue  taxes  or  "octroi"  duties  collected  by  municipalities  upon  food, 
&c ,  brought  within  their  precincts.  If  the  workingman  pays  less  than 
(60  per  annum  as  house  rent  he  is  exempt  from  direct  taxation ;  for 
the  rest  he  pays  taxes  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxed  ma- 
terial that  he  purchases  and  consumes. 

France  has  begun  to  discover  that,  through  certain  defects  in  her  ed- 
ucational and  commercial  systems,  she  is  losing  ground  in  competition 
with  other  manufacturing  countries.  The  tendency  of  legislation  is 
now  strongly  in  the  direction  of  new  and  improved  methods  and  regu- 
lations, which  will  subserve  alike  the  interests  of  employes  and  em- 
ployers. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  EMIGRATION. 

It  may  be  said,  almost  without  qualification,  that  the  people  of  South- 
em  France  do  not  emigrate.  They  know  and  care  comparatively  little 
about  what  exists  or  happens  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country. 
"  Europe  is  the  best  part  of  the  world,"  they  say,  "  and  France  is  the 
best  pait  of  Europe.'^  Having  as  a  birthright  the  best  that  the  world 
afliords,  why  emigrate!  When,  occasionally,  a  Frenchman  removes  to 
a  French  colony  or  to  the  United  States,  it  is  usually  in  deference  to 
some  peculiar  combination  of  urgent  circumstances,  and  his  highest  in- 
centive to  energy  and  thrift  in  his  new  home  is  the  hope  that  he  may 
thereby  obtain  the  means  which  will  enable  him  to  return  and  spend 
his  declining  years  in  his  native  land.  He  becomes  usually  a  good  citi- 
zen in  his  new  surroundings,  but  he  rarely  or  never,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains abroad,  quite  loses  the  character  of  an  exile.  This  deep-seated, 
abiding  love  of  country  makes  men  loyal  and  patriotic;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  France  has  lost,  through  the  unwillingness  of  her 
people  to  emigrate,  some  of  that  prosperity  and  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  the  civilized  world  to  which  she  might  have  otherwise  attained. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  with  exactness  all  the  details  of  female  labor 
in  this  district  which  are  contemplated  by  the  interrogatories  proposed 
by  the  Department  circular.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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In  the  department  of  Boaches-du-Bhone,  which  includes  Marseilles, 
theie  were  registered  as  employed  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pnrsaits  six  months  ago  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twelve*women; 
eighty  were  engaged  in  mining.  As  to  agriculture,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  nearly  every  farmer  take  a  more  or  less  active 
part  in  the  labor  of  the  fields,  though  they  are  not  compelled  to  plow  or 
carry  heavy  burdens  as  the  women  do  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe. 

There  are  many  female  teachers,  telegraph  operators,  musicians,  clerks, 
And  saleswomen;  and  all  laundry  work,  as  well  as  most  marketing,  is 
done  by  women,  but  they  never  aspiro  to  become  bankers,  lecturers,  or 
public  speakers. 

Their  hours  of  labor  are  the  same  as  those  of  men  engaged  in  similar 
employments,  and  their  wages  will  average  about  one-third  the  prices 
paid  to  men,  and  stated  in  the  foregoing  tables.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  when  men  and  women  are  employed  in  the  same  establishments 
the  women  are  always  assigned  to  the  lighter  and  more  delicate  forms 
of  labor. 

In  exceptional  cases  of  semi-professional  or  skilled  labor,  a  woman 
may  receive  two-thirds  of  the  salary  which  would  be  paid  to. a  man  for 
the  same  hours  and  kind  of  labor,  but  these  cases  are  rare. 

No  provision  is  made  by  employers  for  the  care  of  sick  female  em- 
ploy^, but  he  is  responsible  for  injuries  which  they  may  incur,  provided 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  accident  causing  such  injury  was  due  to  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  the  employment  and  not  to  the  fault  or  care- 
lessness of  the  operative. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  women  in  this 
department  during  the  past  five  years,  and  no  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life,  except  the  trifling  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  marketing  which  always  result  from  favorable  or  unfavorable 
seasons. 

As  a  rule  the  women  of  Southern  France  are  less  educated  than  men 
in  the  same  walks  of  life.  Since  1882  primary  education  has  been  com- 
pulsory throughout  this  country,  the  conditions  being  that  parents  must 
send  to  school  their  children  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  age.  If  they 
prefer  to  educate  them  at  home  or  elsewhere  than  in  the  public  schools, 
they  must  inform  the  local  mayor  of  their  intentions  in  that  respect 
and  the  children  so  taught  must  pass  an  examination  once  a  year. 

The  present  French  Government  is  making  a  heroic  effort  to  estab- 
lish universal  education  and  to  promote  by  all  practicable  means  the 
intelligence  and  welfare  of  the  people.  When  it  is  remembered  what 
the  primany  educational  methods  of  this  country  were  until  the  present 
system  was  adopted,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  determined  and 
intelligent  spint  with  which  these  radical  reforms  have  been  under- 
taken and  the  substantial  progress  that  has  already  been  made. 

FRANK  H.  MASON, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Marseillesy  May^  1884. 
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I.  Oenbbal  TBADBS. 

Wag€9  paid  per  week  in  MarBeUUe. 


OecaiMittoiis. 


BUILDDTO  TRADES. 


BrioUayen 

Hoa-canien . 


-    Tenders  ... 

PUcteren 

Tenders  ... 

Piambere 

Astistanta.. 
Carpenters  .... 


Loireat. 


HiCbeet. 


OTBXB  TRADU. 


Bakers 

Blaeksmitha 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brlok-makers 

Brewers: 

Men 

Women 

Batchers  (with  meals) 

Brass-founders 

C«binet-makers 

Cigar-makers  (women) 

Coopers 

Gntlers 

Drivers 

Draymfn  and  teamsters  ...    

Gab,  carriage,  and  street  railways*  . 
Dyers  , 


BngraTOTS 

Garaeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &>c 

Lithographers 

Potters  (coarse  ware) 

Printers 

Teachers  (public  schools) 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers 

Sail-makers : 

Men 

Women 

Steredorest 

Tanners^ 

Tailors 

Tinsmith 

Joiners 

Shoemakers 

Hoase  painters 

Sign  punters 

Grainers 

Halr-dressers  and  barbers 

Waiters  in  oftf6s 

tTpholsterers 

Clerks  in  counting  houses 

Basket-makei-s 

Bope-makers 

Dress-makers  (women) 

Wood-sawyers 

Marble-cutters  and  wood-carvers . 
Carriage-makers 


06 


72  ! 


00 


^  I 
60 
00 
60  > 
601 

60 
60 
84 


$6  37 
8  18 
6  21 
8  10 
687 
8  18 
4  68 
8  18 
6  21 


7  43 

5  21 
328 
4  05 

8  18 

8  47 
204 
2  02 
468 

6  21 
2  54 

6  37 
4  85 
4  63 
605 
482 

4  85 

7  03 

6  21 
463 
463 

5  21 
2  80 

7  03 

8  47 
5  79 
8  86 

5  21 

6  87 
.2  00 

6  79 

5  21 
4  05 

4  63 

6  21 
405 

5  21 

6  87 
758 

4  25 
8  47 

5  21 
200 

4  05 

5  21 
2  82 

6  21 

7  58 
5  81 


08  10 
4  05 
605 
405 
8  10 
4  05 
687 
4  05 
6  05 


045 
603 
405 
5  70 
5  70 

5  70 
8801 
478 
0  84 
695 

4  05 
8  10 
605 

5  70 
8  10 
4  82 
637 
8  25 
605 
637 
605 

6  05 
4  68 
025 

4  05 

7  58 
570 
605 

753 
200 

5  70 

6  05 
637 
687 
605 
ft  70 
605 

8  10 
025 
6  00 

5  21 
605 

6  97 
570 
605 
405 
6  05 
•  25 
605 


Average. 


*And  meals.    tlO  cents  per  hour  for  extra  time.    $12  cents  per  boor  for  extra  time. 
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II.  FA0T0RIB8)  laULSy  ETC. 

Wa0t$  paikd  jMT  week  of  tlxtg  k&nm  in  faehrim  or  mUla  in  Mar9eUU$, 
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OeeoiMitont. 


Aerated  wMan  . 


Scewiae 

TeUow 

Oork  meouliMtnie 

CSesrae  end  beg  maken. 


Lowest 


Heo. 


Gee-maehlBery  iDMiiiiflMt- 

nre  

Glne-meken 

Ykmring-mUle 

I«ead-worki , 

Ume-kilne 


Metebee  mKoatkototj 

Peeto-board  maaiifaetocy. 

Pfeoo  meiHilJfcrtnrere 

8eed-«ll  maanfaotaren... 

Soap  fiMtoriee 

'  reflneriee 

^ '  radneries 

Suveh  maaniaotaTeTB 

Bloae  qnarrf  ett 

P]a7fac-«ards 

TiB-foiTnannfftotoriee 

TeraooQth  fiustories 


$4  06 
8  47  I 

850 
880 
408 
405 
2  00 

.280 
408 
2  80 
8  47 
8  47 
8  47 
200 
5  21 
405 
405 
8  76 
847 
8  47 
5  21 
405 
408 
288 


Wom- 
en. 


$2  00 
200 


1  78 
1  78 
1^78 

1  16 
178 
1  16 


1  78 
1  78 
116 
1  66 
1  40 
I  78 
1  16 
1  78 

1  78 

2  81 

1  46 

2  81 
1  78 


Boya 


$1  15 

80 

1  16 


1  46 

1  78 


1  46 
1  16 

87 
1  16 

87 


87 
1  46 


87 

i'if 


Hlffbest 


Average. 


Men. 


15  70 
5  78 

5  30 
405 
680 
680 
8  10 

084 
680 
084 
484 
084 
088 
5  31 
14  47 
.  8  10 
762 
088 
084 
580 
684 
5  21 
8  26 
7  52 


Won- 


$2  00 
860 


288 
280 

1  78 

280 

2  81 
1  86 


Boya  I  Hen. 


4  06 
200 

1  02 

2  88 
280 

2  81 
888 
4  05 

3  81 
280 
1  78 
280 
8  47 


$1  16 
145 

8  47 


146 
1  78 


4  08 

1  85 

1  27 

2  81 
1  78 


288 
408 


1  16 

'i'li 


*  Seren  boors  per  day  Inside,  ten  bonrs  per  day  ontside. 


III.  F0t7ia>RIBS,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wage»  paid  per  week  of  eixtg  hours  in  foundriee,  mackino'ehope,  and  iron  worke  in  Mar" 

aeiUee. 


Oooapations. 

Lowest. 

Higbeat 

Average. 

(Pm«lt«r«   

VOUNDBIU. 

4  OS 

4  06 

288 

57 

2  70 
1  45 
178 
208 
406 

00  84 
884 
084 
521 

4  05 
1  78 

8  10 

7  02 
0  45 

5  78 

8  10 

$5  70 

Moldera  .  . 

7  52 

5  80 

ThiSaharB 

4  08 

f^A^Hnvnand  tendoTS.rr. r..rr                  , 

8  47 

Botb - 

88 

Blaeksmitba 

KACHimB-BHers. 

4  86 

Adjusters.... , ..r .  -, 

6  07 

4  OS 

PafnterA     .,-,.,,__,,,.., -,,,.,..,,--,,-_,,, 

4  82 

Carpenters. ...r.-..^.. 

6  00 

Tbe  only  iroo-blast  Aimaoe  oompany  In  tbis  dlstdot  absolutely  reftises  to  give  any  information 
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lY.  Glass-workers. 

Wagf  paid  per  week  of  $eveutg-two  kourt  to  glaee-'werken  i%  Mar$eilU$, 


OocopatioDs. 


BOTTLB  MAHUFACTUEB. 

Ooenag: 

Blower 

Helper  (boy)  first  olass 

Helper  seoond  oIms  (yoong  boy) 

Carrier 

Water-oarriers  (two) 

Fixer*  (two) 

Firemao* 

Smelter* 

GULBBWAM  KAHUFACTVBl. 

Hen 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$10  42 

$15  00 

$12  00 

6  75 

8  10 

758 

280 

8  76 

200 

1  14 

1  82 

125 

25 

48 

85 

1  14 

1  82 

1  26 

675 

772 

758 

6  76 

772 

758 

848 

• 

1110 

065 

Per  100 

botUea. 


(knU. 
28 
16 
07 
08 

«^ 

02 
02 


*  One  to  six  or  eight  gangs. 

y.  Mines  and  minino. 

Wages  paid  per  ioeek  of  forig-hoo  and  $ixty  howr$  in  and  in  eenneotion  with  eoal-minee 
in  the  dUtriot  of  ManeUle$. 


Ooonpatlons. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Inside  the  mine:* 

Miners 

$2  80 
3  47 

178 
1  15 

$8  10 

88  86 

Boys  

8  47 

1  78 
1  15 

8^ 

Outside  the  mine  :t 

Women 

1  78 

Boys - 

1  15 

*  Seven  hoars  per  day.  t  Ten  hoars  per  day. 

VII.  Shipyards  and  smp-BuiLDiNa. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hoars  in  ship-yards— distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 
ship-huilding^in  the  dUtriot  of  AlarseiUes, 


Occapations. 


lEOir  STBAMSHIP  BUILDIRO. 


Lathe  hands  and  planers. . 

Coppersmiths 

Iron-plate  workers 

Riveters  and  heaters 

Bevelers. 


Lowest  I  Highest. '  Average. 


Poaching  hands 

Machine  punchers 

Blacksmiths  and  strikers. 
Joiners  and  mold-makers. . 

Ship  carpenters 

Ormnary  carpenters 

Wood-borers 

Galkers 

Whip-sawyers 

Painters 

ICasons 

Biggers 

Tenders 


$8  10 

7  24 

724 

5  81 

5  81 

5  81 

5  21 

8  10 

604 

608 

666 

608 

5  21 

608 

468 

604 

686 

6  21 

$4  05 
280 
280 
280 

11^ 

8  47 
8  18 
280 
288 
468 
458 
8  76 
8  47 
280 
8  47 
8  76 
2  60 


$5  21 
5  21 
5  21 
468 
487 
455 

4  08 
428 

5  14 
5  21 
525 
570 
402 
468 
870 
480 
468 
880 


Apprentices  in  all  the  above  classes  receive  one-third  of  the  above 


;ht* 


For  the  above  statistios  the  oonsnlate  is  indebted  te  the  managers  of  the  "  Sooi6t6  Anonyme  des 
Forges  and  Chantlers,"  k  la  Seyne  (near  Tonlon),  the  principal  shiiM>ailding  establishment  in  France. 
Wooden  ship-boilding  may  be  considered  extinct  in  this  disuict 
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Wagm  paid  per  wumih  to  Momem  {ojHeeri  and  fMay-di$Hngui$king  between  ocean,  coast> 
and  river  navigation^  and  between  eail  and  eteam — in  the  port  of  Marseilles. 


OocnpAtions. 


I  Lowest.  I  HiKhest.   ATerage. 


LOKO  TOTAGIS. 


Flrati 

Second  mate 

Boatewain   

Ableeeamen 

Ordinary  seamen. 
tShlD'a  carpenter. . 

Cook 

Steward 

Boy. 


COAinilO  81BVICB. 


Captain. 


Able 
OrdinaTT 
Boy 


ilTBAIISHIP  BBBVICB. 


Chief  engineer 

Asaiatent  engineer. 
Firemen: 

First  class 

Second  claas.... 

Ordinaiy 

Coal-beayers 

Deck-handa 


$50  00 
20  00 
24  00 
17  00 
11  58 

6  76 
15  44 
15  44 
11  58 

886 


068  00 
29  00 
24  00 
18  00 
U  58 

7  72 
15  44 
15  44 
11  58 

4  82 


29  00 

1 
29  00 

17  87 

17  87 

18  51 

13  51 

.         7  72 

772 

6  79 

5  79 

57  90 

86  85 

83  77 

48  42 

10  80 

19  80 

17  87 

17  87 

16  40 

16  40 

18  51 

18  51 

18  51 

13  51 

$58  00 

29  00 
24  00 
17  87 
11  58 

7  00 
15  44 
15  44 
11  58 

4  82 


29  00 
17  87 
13  51 
772 
5  79 


77  20 
40  00 

19  80 

17  87 
16  40 

18  51 
18  51 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  fortg^dght  to  secentg-two  hours  in  Marseilles  stores^  wholesale  or 

retailf  to  males  and  females. 


Ooonpations. 


Salesmen 

Saleswomen 

Ckrka: 

Cmnmereial  honses 
Banking  houses... 

Sook'keepera 

Caahiera.V. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$4  00 
1  88 

$8  88 
6  00 

222 
222 
665 
928 

22  20 
29  70 
11  10 
13  36 

ATorage. 


$6  00 
3  10 

7  42 
6  70 
800 
11  13 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  oities. 


Wages  paid  per  wumtk  or  year  to  houeekold  servants  (towns  and  oities)  in  Marsseilles. 


Occupations. 


Cooks: 


Female. 


Wet  nurse 

Dry  nurse  (young  girls) . 
Coachmen: 

Boarded 

Hot  boarded 

Talet  do  obambre 


.per  month. 

do... 

do... 

do.  . 


Lowest 


.do i 

.do.... 
..do....' 


$19  30 
5  79 
482 
11  58 
3  86 

19  30 
24  12 
9  65 


Highest  Average. 


$38  60 
11  68 

6  75 
11  58 

4  82 


19  80 
24  12  I 


$24  12 
6  75 
5  79 
11  58 
4  24 

19  80 
24  12 
11  58 
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Wage9  paid  per  dap  to  ogrieHlimrdl  lahoren  and  kausekold  (country)  $ervanta  in  the  diiiriei  tf 
MarteiUeB,  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


OconpAttons. 


ParmhMids p«r<Uy. 

JftonnbHids,  women do... 

Por  man,  hone,  and  plow* do... 

Stone  maeona  (for  bwlding  waUa) do... 

Boya do... 

*  For  q>adlnff  (6j  the  Job)  from  6  to  10  oento  per  4  aqnare  metora,  aeoordlns  to  the  nature  of  ground. 

Fanning  land  In  this  aistnot  la  divided  into  vm  small  traota,  eaoh  of  which  la  worked  bv  the  fanner 
and  his  fiAmily,  ao  that  ontaide  help  la  rarely  empIoTod,  except  for  short  periods,  and  ia  then  paid  by 
the  day.    Laborers  at  the  above  pricea  proTide  theu  own  board  and  lodging. 

XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Fixed  annual  $alariea  paid  to  employ^  in  Government  d^^tmente  and  ojfleeej  po$t  and 

telegraph,  in  Mareeilles. 


Ooonpations. 


Central  administration : 

Directors 

Chief  of  barean 

Subchief  of  barean 

Chief  derk , 

Ordinary  clerk 

Oeneral  ibspectors 

Technical  and  special  serriee : 

Chief  engineers 

Aaditors  

Inspecting  engineers 

Snbenglneers 

Assistant  inspectors 

Apprentice  engineers 

Comptrollers 

Machinists 

Chief  snperrisors 

Workmen  on  machine 

Postmasters: 

At  Paris , 

In  the  department  and  railway  post-ofBoea 
Ordinary  post-of&ce  and  railway  service: 

Chief  inspectors,  Paris 

Inspectors 

Snbinspectors 

Chief  treasnrers 

Treasurers 

Foremen  in  postal  cars 

Treaanrer8>>f  second-class  offices 

Women 

Foremen  of  mail  oarriera 

Snbagents  of  material  on  postal  care 

Telegraph  and  mail  carriers  in  cities 

Marine  service  postal  agent  on  shipboard 

Stamp  department : 

Chief  of  section 

Assistant  chief  of  section 

Ordinary  service : 

Chief  clerks 

Ordinary  clerks 

MaU  dispatohers 

Assistant  dispatchers 

Assistant  derka,  Paris 

Assistant  derka,  departmento 

Sopemnmerary  derks 


Lowest.    Highest.   Average. 


I 


I 


$1,880  00 

1.158  00 

868  00 

676  60 

808  80 

1,960  00 

1,544  «0 

1,158  00 

772  00 

482  50 

772  00 

347  40 

482  50 

847  40 

370  00 

280  50 

1,544  00 

1,168  00 

1.168  00 

772  00 

679  00 

1,644  00 

679  00 

621  00 

164  40 

164  40 

193  00 

198  00 

193  00 

406  00 

966  00 

676  50 

521  10 

280  60 

193  00 

193  00 

154  40 

116  80 

116  00 

$2,896  00 

1,090  00 

1,158  00 

868  OO 

676  00 

2,895  00 

1,980  00 

1,930  00 

1.544  00 

675  60 

1.061  00 

847  40 

868  60 

675  60 

468  20 

328  10 

2.816  00 
1.980  00 

1.644  00 

1.061  00 

675  00 

1,9W  00 

1,544  00 

772  00 

52100 

847  40 

468  20 

847  00 

289  50 

772  00 


12.816  00 

1.644  00 

966  00 

772  60 

482  60 

2,816  00 

1,787  00 
1.544  00 
1,158  00 
579  00 
868  60 
347  40 
675  60 
621  00 
886  00 
808  80 

1.980  00 
1,544  OO 

1,35100 
868  60 
627  00 

1.T87  0O 
868  00 
636  90 
270  00 
250  OO 
847  00 
270  OO 
241  50 
679  OO 


1, 544  00       1, 156  OO 
96600  !        868  OO 


772  00 
521  10 
386  00 
847  40  I 
886  00  ; 
847  40  ! 
116  00 


I 


406  00 
289  60 

270  00 
288  00 
281  00 
U6  00 
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XIY.  Trades  Ain>  labor  in  ooyernment  employ. 

Wa09$  paid  to  th^  irads»  and  laboren  in  Oavemmwt  employ  in  Mar$eilU$, 


OooupftiloiM. 

Lowest. 

HighMt 

Arerage. 

Xn .» 

$6  21 
200 

406 
208 

08  10 
406 

686 

208 

18 

1(«a . 

4  68 

2  08 

""sssrssr":. 

2,886  00 
2,810  00 

1,86100 
1,158  00 

S«mnKl  claM 

Chief  eoglneets: 

FfT||t%lM-    

net) anil  daM ....t...a....... 

Ordhuaj  eng^anttm 

868  00 

676  00 

ThinlnliiM 

. 

482  60 

9ab«BgliMwr   ....,,. ,. 

1 

714  00 

BaperriMkis: 

^hlf  f . 

617  60 

FInt  cJftM  

640  00 

8fMWfMl  fliaiii 

468  20 

Third  fllui 

866  00 

rmirfch  clMA  

828  00 

Cteln: 

Tint  olaM 

281  60 

fhwoml  fliaiii 

; 

188  00 

164  40 

Fonrth  oImui 

116  80 

( 

*  All  ttDniiAl  iftlarlm  paid  monthly. 

XV.  Printers  and  PRmTma  offices. 

^afoment  showing  the  wage*  paid  per  week  of  teventy  hour*  to  printen  (compoeitors,  pres$' 
men,  proof-readerSf  ^o.)  in  Mar$eiUes, 


Ooonpatkma. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATerage. 

CoBposttora - 

06  75 
6  75 
640 
1  85 

10  42 

08  78 
0  45 
748 
2  70 

11  68 

♦7  48 
8  10 

6  08 

FiMma(wmn«D)        - r 

2  08 

11  00 

BHEIM8. 

SSPORT  BT  CONSUL  FBISBIE,  OF  BEl 

B/if& 

The  labor  circular  issQed  by  the  Department  under  date  of  February 
15, 1884,  calling  for  information  concerning  the  condition  of  labor,  &c., 
has  been  the  subject  of  my  most  careful  inquiry  and  consideration.  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  report  upon  the  interrogations  submitted  by 
the  Department. 

In  my  investigation  of  this  subject  I  have  personally  visited  different 
officials,  manufacturers,  employers,  and  representative  mechanics,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  most  reliable  informatiom  possible  regarding  the 
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wages  paid  workiug  people  in  the  several  trades  and  employraentSf  in 
which  I  believe  I  have  been  reasonably  successful.  In  this  connection 
I  beg  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Frank  G.  Jannay,  champagne 
sparkling  wine  mannfacturer,  who  left  his  business  and  occupied  a  whole 
day  with  me ;  to  the  secretary  of  the  Bheims  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
to  the  city  clerk,  and  others,  for  the  special  aid  and  courtesies  shown 
me  and  facilities  given  in  collecting  these  statistics. 

GENERAL  TRADES  AND  EMPLOTHENTS. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  the 
different  trades  and  employments  in  the  city  of  Bheims,  computed  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  average  number  of  hours  required  for  a  day's 
work  are  ten  hours  per  day,  but  there  are  special  tnuies  in  which  the 
employes  are  required  to  work  a  longer  time.  For  iuHtance,  the  employes 
in  the  woolen  factories  and  mills  are  required  to  work  twelve  hours  per 
day ;  printers  are  required  to  work  eleven  hours  per  day ;  masons  and 
their  assistants  are  required  to  work  from  sunrise  till  sunset  throughout 
the  year,  averaging  about  twelve  hours ;  and  some  other  employes  are 
required  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  by  special  agreement. 


Occupations. 


With  or  with- 
oat  board. 


▲rtiflciid-flower  makers 

Bakers  

Basket-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Brick-layers 

Book-keepers  (large  hoases) 

Book-binaers 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers     

Brass-foonders  (twelve  hours  per  day) . 

Barbers  and  hair-dressers 

Carpenters 

Cabinet-makers 

CaiTlage-makers 

C  on  f eotioners 

Corset-makers 

Coopers 

Chalk-miners   

Cutlers   

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  rail  ways 

Dyers 

Dress-makei-s 

Engravers  (artistic)  

Furriers 

Gas-fitters 

Gardeners   

Glove-makers 

Glaziers 

Hod-carriers 

Hatters 

House-painters 

Horseshoers 

Harness-makers 

Ironers  (laundry) 

Jewelers 

Locksmiths 

Lithographers 

Lumber  sawyers , 

Laborers,  porters,  See 

Masons , 

Tenders , 

Metal-turners , 

Marble- workers : 

Marble -cutters 

Designers 

Letterers  and  engravers 


With.... 
...do.... 
Without . 
...do.... 
...do:... 
....do... 
...do.... 
....do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
With  .... 
Without . 
With.... 
Without . 
...  do.... 
...do.... 
With..,. 
...do.... 
Without . 
...do.... 
...do.... 


...do.... 
With  .... 
Without . 
...do.... 
With  .... 
Without 
..do  ... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
..  do.... 
...do.... 
With  .... 
Without . 
...do.... 
...do,... 
..  dc- 
.-do.... 
...do.... 
..do.... 
...do...., 


.do. 
do. 
do  . 


Lowest. 


$1  16 
1  45 
288 
408 
«  85 
468 
828 
8  47 

4  68 
8  47 
1  74 
6  85 
1  16 
670 
468 
405 

1  16 

2  08 
8  47 

5  21 
465 

2  Sb 
288 

3  47 

3  47 
1  16 

11  58 
570 

4  63 
4  05 
282 
570 
282 

4  63 

5  70 
4  84 
434 
1  16 
4  63 
463 
4  68 
4  63 

1  74 

4  63 

2  82 

3  47 

6  70 
026 

5  21 


91  74 
2  32 
405 
688 
886 
605 

18  87 
685 
570 

5  70 
468 
8  34 
282 
685 
686 

6  70 

1  74 
280 
570 
605 
605 

5  21 
8  47 
4  05 

4  63 

2  32 
18  00 

605 
8  11 

5  70 

3  47 

7  63 
405 
605 

7  64 
666 

5  70 

1  45 
605 
605 

8  11 

6  05 

2  80 

6  05 

4  05 
570 

7  52 
17  37 

605 


Average. 


$146 
1  74 
8  47 
5  79 
764 
5  79 

11  13 
468 
5  21 
468 
232 
7  64 
1  74 
638 
5  79 
4  68 
1  45 
282 

4  63 

5  79 
468 

4  05 
308 

3  76 

4  05 

1  74 

12  45 

6  08 

5  79 

4  63 

2  61 

6  38 
2  88 

5  70 

6  38 
5  70 

4  92 

1  35 

5  21 
5  79 
5  70 
5  21 

2  82 

5  70 
280 
4  63 

6  66 

13  00 
6|66 
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OocajMitioiu. 


With  or  with, 
outboard. 


Maarbld-worhen— Contiimed. 

PoUahers 

General  workers 

Iffflinen 


Tendere  . 
Phuabere. 


Pork  batchers 

Paper-makers 

PastryHWoka 

Printera,  job 

Boofera 

AaaiataDta 

Bope*maker8 

SIfttera 

Store-makera 

Saddle-makerB 

Sidewalk  bnUdera 

Sboemakera: 

Jden 

Women * 

Seolptora,  omameotal 

Stone-cattera 

Seareogera 

Btrikera  for  blackamlths,  &o.. 

Taooera 

Tailora 

Tfimera 

Talloreaaea 

TmbreUa-makera : 

Men   

Women 

XJpbolatera 

Teat-makera,  women 

Wateh-makera 

Waaherwomen 

Wheelwrights 

Wood-turners *. 


Without. 
...do..- 
With.... 
Without . 
..  do.... 
...do.  .. 
...do.... 
With  .... 
Without . 
With.... 
Without . 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 
.do. 
.do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
.do. 


..do 

With 

Without. 

With 

Without. . 

With 

Without. 
...do...., 


Lowest 


Higheet. 


M63 
8  47 

1  16 
463 

2  82 
408 

3  47 

1  16 

2  89 
1  16 
5  70  , 
406  I 
8  47  ' 
280  I 

4  05  I 

5  70  ; 
4  34 
4  «2  I 

4  05 

1  74  I 
8  11  , 

5  55 
4  06 

2  32  I 
8  47 
8  76 

4  63 

2  03 

3  47 

2  82] 

5  70 
1  74 
468 
1  16 

4  05 

3  47 


$6  21 

5  21 
1  74 

6  05 
4  05 
8  11 

4  63 
282 
605 
1  74 
8  11 
688 

5  21 
4  63 
688 
8  11 

6  70  I 


Average. 


5  70 

6  05 

4  05 

12  45 

764 

8  47 

468 

605 

605 

3  47 

402 

280 

8  11 

8  47 

6  05 

174 

688 

6  70 

M03 

3  76 

1  40 
5  70 

2  80 

5  70 

4  05 
1  74 

4  05 

1  45 

6  05 

5  70 
434 

4  34 

5  70 
688 

4  02 

5  21 

463 
280 

0  26 

6  08 
4  05 

2  80 
4  05 

4  68 

5  70 
2  61 

484 
2  61 

6  05 
2  88 
5  21 

1  45 
4  02 
468 


GLASS-WOBKEBS. 
SMewiemt  shiwing  the  rate  of  wo^es  paid  per  month  (ten  haure  per  day)  to  glMB-workere 

fThe  employee  are  all  lodged  and  ftamiahed  with  ftiel.] 


Occupations. 


Blowers per  month. 

Aaeiiitaata do... 

Stokers per  day. 

Aaaiatanta per  month. 

Ordinary  workmen do... 

Packera do... 

KLarksmiths per  day. 

HjHuma do... 

AaaiatantB..    do... 

CoBBmon  laborera do... 


Loweat. 


$48  25 
28  05 

00 
21  28 
28  16 
12  72 

06 


Higheat  'Average, 


$57  00 
88  00 

06 
8128 
28  16 
20  40 

06 


68 


$51  14 
81  84 

06 
21  28 
28  16 
15  87 

86 
1  25 

68 

58 


STOBE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Statement  ehowing  the  wages  paid  per  year  (ten  to  furteen  Jumraper  day,  according  to  ctr- 
oametanoea)  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores  and  shops  in  Rheims, 


Occupations. 


Clerka,  first o]a88...c 
Clerks,  aeoond  class 

Porters 

oales: 

Clerks,  first  class  ... 

Clerks,  second  dass 


$347  40  '  $570  00 
198  00  I  224  60 
193  00        224  60 


06  50  I 
38  60  I 


231  60 
193  00 


Average. 


$386  00 
808  80 
308  80 

154  40 
115  80 
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PBIKTBBS  Aia>  PBINTINa  OFFICES. 

Siaismm^i  showimg  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty-eix  h<mre  to  primtere  im  Bkeime. 


Ooonpatloiui. 


Lowest    HighMt  ATwage. 


yurwiMMi  ....••...••.■■•>.■•■■■■•.■••>■•••* 
Aflti«taDt 

CompoaitoTs  (newsp^er  and  book  work) . 

Job  printon 

PrefltmaD    

AsBistant 

Lithographen 


Bodk-blnden . 
Paper-mlera... 
Preao-feeden. 
Foldeta 


$0  26 
670 
606 
888 
483 

11  68 
606 

U  68 
1  74 
S80 


811  58 

8  11 
028 
488 
8  11 

18  00 
762 

18  00 

sn 

280 


811  68 

758 
084 
608 
7S8 
8  47 
67» 

18  45 
784 

11  87 
808 
888 


HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
Statemeni  showing  ike  wages  paid  per  year  to  kouseihold  servamts  in  E^ims,  with  hoard. 


Oooopatloiia. 


Lowest 

Hichflst 

8164  40 
164  40 
77  80 

8108  00 
108  00 
186  10 

07  06 
77  80 
77  80 
77  20 

06  58 
116  80 
116  80 
116  80  ' 

ATenge. 


Hales: 

Men  servaats,  boUeiB,  A,o 

Coachmen 

Talets 

Females: 

Cooks 

Chamber-maids 

Domestio  maids 

Nurses  for  ohildren 


8178  70 
178  70 
08  58 

77  20 
08  50 
08  50 
08  50 


AOBIOULTUBAL  WAGES. 

Statemeni  showing  the  wages  paid  agrUmltural  laborers  per  year,  with  hoards  on  the  farms 

in  the  vidnitg  of  HKeims. 


Ooonpatlons. 


Plowmm  .••••< 
General  men.. 

Herdsmen 

Shepherds*.... 
Females: 

Dairy-maids... 
Farm  servants 


Lowest    Highest   ATorage. 


8116  80 

77  80 

88  86 

810  80 

87  66 

48  36 


8186  10 
108  16 
116  80 
888  80 

77  26 
67  06 


8180  80 
88  86 
88  60 


80  00 
58  12 


*  Without  board. 


CHAMPAGNE  WINE  HOUSES. 


Statement  showing  ike  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  manttfacture  of  ckamp€igne  sparkling  wine, 
bg  the  year  and  by  the  day,  in  the  champagne  region. 


Ooonpations. 


Head  cellar-master 

Assistant  cellar-master 

Bottle-shakers,  to  remove  deposit 

Bottle-openers  and  disgorgers 

Mixers  . 

Corkers 

Strinjcers 

Wirers  . . 

Oeneral  laborers 


do... 
do. ...I 

Dioiti^^d  hy 


Coogle* 


Average. 


$1,544  00 
570  00 
424  60 
01 
68 
06 
82 
72 
58 
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Statement  ah&wing  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  eereniy-lwo  houre  in  the  wxUen  factoriee  and 

mills  in  Rkeims, 


Oeeopfttioiia. 


Spinning : 

Oreneen 

Section  hands 

Aaalstanto  to  sections 

l^ool  carriers 

Wool  sorters 

Spinners  (carded  wool) . . . 
Spinners  (combed  wool. .. 

Pieoers  (carded  wool) 

Pieeers  (combed  wool ) . . . 
Bobbin-setters  (carded 

wool) 

Bobbin-setters    (combed 

wool) 

Fnune>minders,  Ac ' 

Winders  (children  and  old  , 

women) I 

Comb-minders  (men  and  i 

women) 

Winders  in  preparing  [ 

room I 


Wearinf: 
^de 


Winder8(before  weaving) 
Weavers,  flannel  merioos. 
Weavers  (donble  merino 
and  fancy  cashmere) . . . 

Warpers- 

Beeleni 

DreaeerSt&c 


Usnal 

wages. 

$0  88 
622 
492 

2  70 
582 
582 
686 
288 

3  78 

1  16 

144 
200 

144 

2  40 

2  20  , 
4  62 

4  62 

2  88 
2  88 
288 


Highest 
wages. 


$7  50 

6  55 
492 

636 

7  50 

3  78 

4  62 

1  74 

2  05 
2  45 

8  50 

288 

8  01 

2  66 
686 

6  06 
4  62 
4  62 
4  62 


Oocnpations. 


TTsnal 
wages. 


Wool-sorting : 

Overseers , 

Secondhand 

Overlookers  and  sorters 
Csrding  and  combing : 

Overseers 

Secondhands 

Preparers  (women) .. .  .. 

Wool-washers 

Combers  (women) '< 

Carders  (women) { 

FiDishers  and  bailers 

(men) i 

Drawing:  I 

Overseers     

Secondhands I 

Drawers  (women) 

Assistants 

Mecbaolcs: 

Mechanics  in  factories.. 

Mechanics  in  machine- 
shops    

Laborers,  greasers,  Sto 

Carpenters 

Pipers    

•   Engineers 

I   Firemen , 


$6  96 
682 
462 

8  10 
696 
2  40 
4  08 
240 
203 

408 

696 

4  62 

2  70 

2  OS 

5  22 

3  78 
5  82 
5  22 
5  82 
5  82 

4  62 


Highest 
wages. 


$8  10 
686 
682 


2  88 
492 
2  88 
2  70 

468 


2  88 
2  70 

7  50 

4  62 

6  96 
683 
6  06 
696 


FURNACES  AND  FOUNDRIES. 

The  following  statement  is  an  exhibit  of  the  general  wages  paid  in 
the  extensive  furnaces  and  foundries  of  Messrs.  Ilahly,  Roeqhling  & 
Co.  at  Pont'^Mousson,  in  the  department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle : 


Persons  employed. 


Kine  hundred  and  eighty  men per  day. 

Thirtj-flve  boys do... 


Lowest 


$0  58 
29 


Highest 


$2  51 
49 


Average. 


$0  86 

89 


Messrs.  Haldy,  Boechling  &  Co.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  fore- 
going information,  have  also  had  the  kindness  to  write  me,  in  response 
to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  as  follows : 

The  Averikf^  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  our  employment  per  day  (ten  hours)  is  4.40 
francs  (85  cents).  The  work  is  generally  done  by  the  **  piece/'  and  experienced  io- 
dos^oua  workmen  earn  S,  9,  and  10  francs  ($1.54,  $1.74,  and  $1.93)  per  day,  and  often 
as  mnch  as  13  francs  ($2.51)  per  day.  Tonng  men  earn  on  an  average  about  2.50 
francs  (49  cents)  per  day. 

BAILWAT  EMPLOTl^S. 

The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  monthly  wages  paid  railway 
employes  on  the  railways  entering  Rheims,  for  which  statisrics  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  the  superintendent  of  the  pay  department. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  engine-drivers,  firemen  (stokers),  and  con- 
dactors  each  receive  the  same  wages.  The  engineer  (engine  driver)  is 
allowed  an  extra  compensation  or  percentage  on  saving  of  fiiej(3n|0m 
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taking  water  at  certain  stations  where  the  water  is  not  so  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  chalk  as  at  others,  thus  saving  his  boilers  from  injury^ 
which  increases  his  salary  to  a  certain  extent. 


Ocoapationa. 


Engine-driven 

Stoken 

ConductoTB 

Brakemen 

Ckiief  station  -maaten. . . 

Aaaiatants 

Watchmen 

Chief  bAgfcage-maaters . 

Aaalatanta 

Foreman  of  the  portera. 
Porters  and  aerranta... 
Overseers  of  workmen.. 

Freight  agents 

Chien  of  engine  depots 


Ordinary  |  Highest   ■ 
▼agea.    .  wages.    I 


OccnpAtions. 


^18 

$38  60 

24  13 

88  60 

24  18 

38  60 

20  91 

24  13 

24  18 

06  50 

21  64 

48  25 

19  80 

21  54 

19  80 

21  54 

18  10 

17  11 

24  18 

26  54 

19  80 

21  71 

21  71 

.   24  13 

24  18 

96  50 

28  95 

48  25 

Chiefs  of  bnreans 

Uend  clerks 

I  A roibtant  clerks 

I  Telegraph  operators 

Laiupists 

I  Switchmen 

Controllers 

Ticket  agenU 

Yardmasters 

Chiefs  of  construction  gangs 

Chief  of  masonry 

Trackmen 

Trackmen* 

Greasers  and  cleaners* , 


Ordinary 

Highest 

wages. 

wages. 

$28  96 

$48  25 

21  54 

28  95 

19  80 

21  54 

21  54 

28  96 

19  30 

21  64 

21  54 

24  18 

28  95 

38  60 

19  80 

96  50 

28  96 

33  21 

21  54 

28  05 

28  95 

38  60 

14  48 

17  11 

58 

62 

58 

67 

•^Per  day. 


OOBPOBATION  EMPL0Y]6s. 


The  following  table  is  an  exhibit  of  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  the 
officers  and  employes  of  the  city  of  Rheims  per  year : 


Oconpatiotia. 


$1,168  00  $1,168  00 


Ordinary  I  Highest 
wages.      wages. 


Police  foroe: 

Chief  superintendent 

Superintendents  of  diTia- 
ions 

Inspectors 

Sergeants 

Policemen 

Secret  police ■ 

Pnhlio  works : 

Director 

Foremen 

Designer 

Inspector  of  water-clos- 
ets, &c 

Assistants 

Public  streets : 

Director 

Surveyor 

Foreman 

Draftsman  and  deaigner. . 
Assistants 

Superintendent 

Chief  of  street  pavers. . . 
Assistant  chief 

Street  pavers 

Gas-meter  inspector 

Street  laborers* 

Street  sweepers,  old  men*. 
Waterworks: 

Superintendent  (lodged) . 

Chief  clerk 

Assistant 

Enginee  (civil)  lodged — 

Assistant,  lodged 

Engine-diiver 

Pipeman 

Assistant 

Ditchers  and  pipe-layers . 

Door-keeper  (lodged) 

City  hall: 

Head  secretary 

Jflrst  bureau: 

Head  clerk 


679  00 
386  00 
260  65 
219  80 
241  25 

1,061  60 
501  80 
828  10 

308  80 
96  60 


679 
386 
808 
241 
241 

1.061 
636 
828 


231 


•     Oocnpations. 


1,061  60 

1,061  50 

636  95 

636  95  ; 

501  80 

601  80 

270  20 

270  20 

154  40 

219  30 

219  80 

219  30 

424  60 

424  60 

808  80 

308  80  1 

231  60 

240  86  1 

96  50 

06  50 

40 

SO 

20 

26 

1,042  20 

1,043  20 

847  40 

347  40  ' 

219  80 

219  30 

347  40 

847  40 

828  10 

828  10 

289  60 

289  60 

328  10 

828  10 

289  50 

289  60 

241  25 

241  25 

46  82 

46  82 

1,158  00 

1.166  00 

463  20 

468  20 

♦Per 

First  bureau— Continued. 

First  assistant 

Second  assistant 

Third  assistant 

Second  bureau,  registration 
office: 

Head  clerk 

First  and  second  assist- 
ants, each 

Bureau  of  accounts : 

Head  clerk 

First  and  second  assist- 
ants, each 

Third  assistant 

Bureau  of  statistics : 

Head  clerk  

llrst  assistant 

Second  assistant 

Ordinary  clerks 

Bureau  of  military  affairs: 

Head  clerk 

First  assistant 

Bureau  of  education : 

Head  clerk 

Assistant 

Bureau  for  valuing  wool  and 
examining  cloth : 

Clerks,  males 

Clerks,  femalea 

Bnreau  formeasuriug  Bheims 
tissues : 

Director  (lodged) 

Head  clerk 

Writing  clerks 

Measuring  clerks 

Assistants 

Slaughter  houses : 

Inspector  (lodged) 

Subinspector 

Assistants    

Public  baths : 

Director  (lodged) 

Assistants 


Ordinary.  Highest 
wages.       wages. 


$289  60 
231  60 
178  70 


178  70 
116  80 


1,644  00 
094  80 
289  60 
328  10 
270  20 

847  40 
808  80 
186  10 


day. 


Digitized  by 


847  40 

"Google 


$288  50 
231  60> 
173  70 


579  00 
260  95 

733  40 

347  40 
270  20 

598  80 
886  00 
347  40 
173  70 

463  20  I 

308  80  I 

866  70 
231  60 


579  Oa 

250  96^ 

733  40 

347  4^ 
270  20 

508  30 
886  0» 
347  40 
270  20 

463  20 

808  80 

866  70 
231  60 


463  20 
137  Oft 


1,544  00 
694  80 
468  20 
443  9& 
424  60 

847  40 
308  80 
144  76 

347  40 

125  46 
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OooapatloiM. 


Pabllc  health  and  laboratory 

Director 

Clerks 

Octroi  (mnnfcipal  taxation 
on  goods,  merchandise,  and 
ooantry  products  broncht 
into  the  city) : 

Director 

Chief  collector 


Ordinary.  Highest 
wages,      wages. 


$386  00 
847  40 


1,158  00 
448  95 


$386  00 
847  40 


1, 158  00 
443  95 


Oocnpations. 


Octroi—Continned. 

Assistants 

Clerks 

Beceivera , 

Hessengers : 

Chief  messenger  (lodged) 

Assistant  chief 

Messengers 


Ordinary 
wages. 


$405  80 
178  70 
289  60 

806  70 
289  50 
116  80 


Highest 
wages. 


$405  80 
405  80 
866  70 

866  70 
289  50 
281  60 


PIREMEN. 

Firemeu  receive  44  cents  each  each  time  they  are  called  oat  on  an 
alarm  of  fire.  They  are  required  to  come  out  in  force,  in  fall  nniform, 
with  their  machines,  &c.,  for  review  and  inspection  on  the  first  Sanday 
of  each  month. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  RHEIMS. 
Statements  $homng  the  annual  wages  paid  teaehere  in  the  public  echooU  o/Eheime. 


Occupations. 


PKBF AAATOBT  SCHOOL  OF  ICBDICUfS. 

Profeseor  of  clinics  (internal),  director.. 

Professor  of  clinics  (external) 

Profeaaor  of  therapeotics 

Professor  of  physiology , 

Pfofeesor  of  chemistry 

Professor  of  accouchement 

Professor  of  anatomy 

Professor  of  patiiology  (internal) 

Professor  of  pathology  (external) 

ProfesaoT  of  natural  history 

Profeosor  of  materia  medica 

Professor  of  natural  philosophy 

Chief  of  anatomical  works 

Chief  of  chemical  works 

Preparator  of  anatomy 

Pteparator  of  chemistry 

PBOFUaiOHAL  SCHOOL. 

Superintendent  and  professor  of  geog* 
raphy  (loilEed) 

Professor  of^French  and  history 

Professor  of  mathematics 

Professor  of  Knglish 

Professor  of  ti^ennan 

Professor  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history 

Professor  of  agnculture 

Professor  of  manufacture 

Asdstant  profesaor  of  mannfsoture  — 

Professor  of  preparatory  mathematics . . 

Professor  of  penmanship  and  book-keep- 

Pronssor  of  cabinet  work  and  model- 
nudLing 


Sstab- 
lished 
salaries. 


$482  60  ' 
482  60  ! 
482  60  I 
482  50 
482  60 
482  60  I 
482  60 
482  60 
48260 
482  60 
482  60 
482  60 
193  00 
198  00 
48  25 
48  25 


Oooupations. 


1,264  50 
670  00 
066  20 
289  60 
828  10 

080  95 
679  00 
656  20 
386  00 
579  00 

386  OO 

448  95 


PBOFEflSiOMAL  8CHOOI/— Continued. 

Professor  of  equalisation,  weighto,  and 
measures 

Lecturer  on  chemistry 

Military  instructor  and  profeMor  of 
gymnastics 

Professor  of  music 

Professor  of  designs 

Teacher  of  metal  working 

Janitor  (with  board  and  lodging) 

Superintendent  of  the  laboratory 

General  superintendent  and  inspector 
.  (with  board  and  lodging) 


PRBPABATOBT  SCHOOL  FOB  B0T8. 


Principal,  second  class. 
Teachers,  third  class  . . 
Teachers,  fourth  class. 
Assistant  teachers 


PBIMABT  SCHOOLS  FOB  GXBLS. 


I  Preceptress  (lodged) . . . 
Teachers,  third  ^ass. . . 
Teachers,  fourth  class . 
Assistant  teachers 


KINDBBOABTKN  BCHOOU. 


Directress,  second  class . . 
Directress,  third  clsss .... 
Directress  (laity),  lodged . 

Do 

Do 

Assistants,  fourth  class  .. 
Assistant  teachers 


lished 
salaries. 


$679  00 
443  95 

164  40 
154  40 
115  80 
196  00 
198  00 
260  55 

443  9S 


579  00 

530  75 

482  50 

*386  0O 


289  50 
847  40 
289  50 
178  70 


406  80 
347  40 
289  50 
250  05 
178  70 
173  70 
f96  60 


*  Lowest,  $198.    t  Lowest,  $77.90. 
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GRAND  THEATER  OP  RHEIHS. 

Statement  ehowing  the  euheidjf  granted  by  ike  dty  in  aid  of  the  Orand  TkMire  de  Bheime, 

for  the  year  1884. 


Oooapatlona. 


SidAriM. 


OoonpAtions. 


SaUrie*. 


Chief  xneotaanlo 

Foar  •Mistftata  at  $847.40 

Ifight  watohman 

Door-tonder 

Cat-petrmaker 

Allowance  fbr  gaa 

OBGHB8TBA,  FABTLLL 

1  violin  solo 

3  first  Tioliniata 

5  second  yioliniata 

Snitos  ... 

2violonoeUoa 


#675  50 

,88Q00 

212  30 

115  80 

105  06 

886  00 

88  60 

06  50 

04  57 

56  M 

54  04 

ORCHB0TRA,    PARTIAL  B4I.4WIM     Con- 

tinned. 

2  donble-basea 

2flntea 

2  hautboys 

2  clarinets 

2  bassoons 

2comeU 

4  horns | 

8  trombones I 

1  bass-dram ' 

1  kettle-drum 


070  18 
64  66 

48  25 
62  11 
62  78 

42  46 
08  48 

43  48 
17  37 
14  47 


Total I  3,808  86 


Pricee  of  the  neceeeariee  of  Hfe  in  Bkeime, 


Articles. 


Low-'High-ll 
est.     est.  i 


OBOCVBU8  AMD  PBOVUIOHB. 

Floor: 

First  quality per  pound. 

Stcond  qoalliy do . . . 

Bread: 

First (inalitv  do... 

SecoDQ  quality do... 

IJeef: 

RoaHtlng  do... 

EUtiliag  pieces  do... 

Teudeiloin  steak do... 

Sirloin  and  rump  steak do. . . 

Liver do . . . 

Veal: 

Fore-quarter do  — 

Hincl-quarter do . . . 

CiUleis do... 

Liver do... 

Mutton : 

Fore-quarter do. . . 

Leg do... 

Chops. do... 

Pork: 

Fresh do... 

Bitoon do  .. 

Ham do... 

Shoulder do... 

Sausage do . . . 

Liver do... 

Ijard do... 

Fish,  fresh : 

First  quality per  pound . 

Second  quality do. . . 

Horse  and  ffonkey's  flesh : 

Fir8tqu»llt>    do... 

SeconaquHlity do  .. 

BntttT,  according  to  quality. .  .do. . . 

Cheese do... 

Potatoes do  .. 

Kice do... 

Pease,  dried per  quart., 

Milk :....do... 


Artiolea. 


00  08 

00  10 

05 

06 

04 

05 

03 

04 

22 

24 

16 

20 

40 

50 

24 

32 

!   12 

13 

20 

22 

22 

24 

24 

26 

24 

26 

20 

22 

24 

26 

24 

26 

20 

24 

12 

14 

82 

36 

24 

26 

18 

20 

12 

14 

12 

16 

50 

1  00 

20 

25 

10 

13 

05 

07 

82 

60 

14 

24 

01 

02 

05 

10 

07 

08 

05 

06 

Gkocbbiu  axd  psovuiokb— Cont'd. 

Cofiee per  pound.. 

Chocolate do.... 

Pepper do 

Salt,  table do.... 

Tea,  black do.... 

Molasnes do 

Kfronene perg^lon.. 

Vinegar do 

Soap,  ooniTnon per  pound . . 

CHiidles,  tallow do  ... 

Nutmegs per  ounce.. 

Cabliage. each.. 

Onions per  pound. . 

QarlicH each.. 

Apples per  pound. . 

Boans per  quart. . 

Chickens each . . 

Durks per  pound.. 

Geese do 

Turkeys do 

Rabbit* do.... 

Kggs per  18.. 

DST  GOODS. 
Shirtings : 

Brown per  yard.. 

Bleached do.... 

Woolen do.... 

Sheetings,  linen do 

Flannel,  medinm  and  red do. . . . 

Prints,  dresa-goods do 

Serges  and  reps do 

Heavy    cloths,    woolen,  for  men's 

wear per  yard.. 

Velvet,  for  men's  wear do 

Shoes: 

Heavy,  for  men per  pair. . 

Heavy,  for  women ao.... 

Kin do.... 

Kid,  nice do 


Low-  High, 
eat.     est. 


I 


00  40 
30 
75 
01 
1  00 
08 
40 
50 
07 
14 
00 
02 
02 
01 
02 
08 
75 
24 
24 
24 
18 
18 


00  60 
86 
80 
02 
1  40 
10 
40 
58 
12 
16 
00 
04 
03 
02 
04 
16 
1  25 
26 
20 
80 
28 
32 


16  ' 

85 

26 

85 

12 


2  00 


1  80 
1  SO 
1  50 
4  00 


16 

18 


26 

1  00 

8  50 

1  00 

850 
200 
860 
500 


The  foregoing  are  the  retail  prices  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life 
at  the  present  time  in  Kheims,  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  soarces. 

Rheims  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  expensive  place  in  which 
to  obtain  food  supplies  in  all  France ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least 
quite  expensive  enough.    Horse  and  donkey's  flesh  enters  very  largely 
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into  the  daily  food  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  have  consequently  in- 
cluded it  in  the  quotations.  Consumers  assert  that  the  flesh  of  the  don- 
kej'  is  preferable  to  that  of  the  horse.  There  are  several  butcher-shops 
in  Eheinis  who  deal  exclusively  in  this  meat,  and  a  large  number  of 
these  animals  are  slaughtered  annually  to  supply  the  demand.  Shops 
where  beef,  pork,  &c.,  are  kept  on  sale  are  not  allowed  to  deal  in  horse 
or  donkey  meat. 

COMPARATIVE  CONDITION  OF   WAGES. 

I  have  no  data  by  which  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  present 
rate  of  wages  and  that  which  prevailed  in  1878,  when  the  last  labor 
circular  was  issued  by  the  Department ;  but  I  am  iniormed  that  there 
has  been  a  slight  advance  in  wages  in  some  of  the  trades  since  that  time^ 
while  in  others  it  has  remained  stationary,  but  that  the  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  advanced  in  fully  equal  proportions,  so  that  ou 
the  whole  no  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  most  favored  of  the 
working  classes. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

As  a  tnle  the  working  classes  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  and  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  work  whenever  there  is  work  for  iliem  to  do. 
Idleness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prominent  trait  in  their  character.  Sav- 
ing is  general,  so  far  as  possible.  This  follows  naturally  from  the  na- 
tional character  and  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people.  Economy 
is  the  prevailing  idea  in  almost  every  French  household.  The  low  rate 
of  wages,  and  the  absence  of  poor  laws,  also  renders  it  necessary  for 
all  the  members  of  a  laborer's  or  artisan's  family  to  work  and  earn  some- 
thing, however  little,  for  the  family  benefit  aud  common  maintenance: 
The  people  are  rendered  more  self-reliant  and  careful  in  their  domestic 
relations  from  the  fact  that  they  must  depend  on  their  own  exertions^ 
and  the  mutual  succor  which  the  legal  obligations  of  family  life  impose. 
Display  and  extravagance  are  almont  unknown  among  them.  Their 
social  condition  is  not  such  as  is  calculated  to  ennoble  life  in  its  purity,' 
and  the  loose  manner  of  living  practiced  by  the  unmarried  of  both  sexes, 
who  often  live  in  promiscuous  cohabitation,  is  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  evil. 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYlg. 

Between  the  employer  and  employ^  there  exists  no  feeling  for  the 
display  of  social  or  even  friendly  intercourse.  The  undercurrent  of 
feeling  existing  between  them  seems  to  be  rather  one  of  antagonism 
than  of  mutual  friendship,  which  in  time  may  possibly  bear  such  fruit 
as  is  only  grown  in  the  hot-bed  of  revolution.  The  employer  hires  his 
help  through  his  foreman,  and  perhaps  never  speaks  to  or  notices  him 
himself,  and  it  is  not  conspicuous  that  he  ever  shows  him  any  particular 
favor  or  consideration  calculated  to  inspire  amity  or  harmony  of  feeling 
between  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  employ^  labors  for  the  master 
(as  the  employer  is  called)  because  the  price  oi'  such  labor  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  himself  and  family.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between 
them  which  he  cannot  hope  to  bridge,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  be  more  than  civil,  and  only  consents  to  perform  the  labor  by 
reason  of  the  necessity  which  compels  him  to  it. 

This  feeling  existing  between  the  employer  and  employ^  may  have  no 
effect  upon  the  general  or  particular  prosperity  of  the  community,  but 
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that  it  will  always  be  so  may  well  be  doubted.  A  little  more  general 
frieDdsbip  aud  expressed  good  feeling  on  tbe  part  of  employers  toward 
tbeir  employes  (such  as  is  observed  in  our  own  country),  a  few  words  of 
recognition  kindly  spoken  now  and  then,  would  cost  nothing,  and  would 
be  a  welcome  sign  to  the  employ^  that  his  employer  considered  him  a 
little  more  than  a  human  machine  to  perform  his  labor  and  do  his  bid- 
ding, and  would  go  a  long  way  toward  crushing  out  that  socialistic  and 
nihilistic  spirit  which  is  so  rapidly  spreading  throughout  Europe,  and 
which  threatens  to  sap  and  destroy  the  very  basis  on  which  the  present 
state  of  European  society  rests. 

OEQANIZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

At  Eheims  there  are  no  organized  societies  or  union  leagues  among 
the  working  classes  in  the  interest  of  labor.  Neither  are  there  any  or- 
ganizations of  capital  for  the  special  purpose  of  controlling  labor,  so  far 
as  I  am  Informed. 

Strikes  are  not  prevalent  and  very  seldom  occur.  In  1875  there  oc- 
curred a  general  organized  strike  of  the  operatives  of  the  woolen  mills, 
which  had  a  duration  of  several  weeks,  and  in  which  several  thousand 
workingmen,  women  and  children  took  part,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
laborers  were  successful  in  securing  an  sulvance  of  from  5  to  10  cents 
per  day,  and  fifteen  minutes  added  to  the  time  allowed  for  taking  their 
meals.  This  the  is  only  strike  which  has  occurred  here  during  the  last 
twenty  years  at  least. 

Working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  whenever 
and  wherever  they  choose,  the  employers  exercising  no  control  over 
them  in  this  reganl.  The  laborers  are  usually  paid  every  two  weeks  or 
monthly,  in  gold  and  silver,  or  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  country, 
which  is  of  equal  value.    In  some  trades  they  are  paid  weekly. 

COOPERATIVE  SO0IBTIS8. 

There  is  here  a  Co-operative  society  in  the  provision  and  grocery  line, 
which  has  thirty  shops,  conveniently  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  the  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  exclusively  by  working  people, 
and  which  was  issued  at  $20  per  share.  The  promises  held  out  at  its 
organization  have  been  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  enabling  the  working 
people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  saving  of  from  10  to  25  per 
cent,  from  that  paid  in  the  regular  and  usual  channels.  As  the  work- 
ing people  generally  patronize  this  co-operative  society  it  is  said  that 
the  loss  of  their  trade  is  quite  severely  felt  by  the  regular  dealers. 

GENERAL  CONDITION    OP  THE    WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  is  much  better  than  one 
would  expect  to  find  among  a  class  so  poorly  paid.  This  must  be  at- 
tributed to  their  industrial  and  economical  habits.  That  they  are  all 
poor,  and  many  of  them  very  poor,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state ;  but  wheu 
times  are  good  and  they  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  they  manage  to  get 
along  quite  comfortably  in  their  humble  way.  But  when  there  is  little 
demand  for  their  labor,  aud  employment  cannot  be  obtained,  they  soou 
exhaust  the  small  amount  of  money  which  they  have  been  able  to 
lay  by  during  the  time  when  they  had  employment,  and  want  and  pri- 
vation comes  to  them  as  a  natural  consequence.  In  such  times  they 
must  live  as  best  they  can,  relying  on  the  acts  of  benevolent  people, 
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usaally  received  through  the  ladies'  aid  societies  and  Sisters  of  Charity^ 
and  the  little  they  can  earn  by  an  occasional  job  here  and  there. 

The  ability  to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  and  sickness  is  not  possible 
to  the  average  laborers.  This  is  only  ]>o8sible  to  the  unmarried  and  to 
the  few  who  have  favored  situations  which  give  them  uninterrupted  em- 
ployment. In  this  connection  I  have  selected  a  representative  work- 
man  from  one  of  the  great  woolen  mills,  who  I  have  questioned  on  the 
subject,  and  I  give  his  answers  as  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  they  will  tell 
the  story  better  than  I  could  state  it : 

Q.  I  am  charged  by  my  Government  to  gather  statistical  and  other  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  labor  at  Rheims.  In  order  to  aid  mo  in  this  work  would  yoa 
be  kind  enough  to  answer  a  few  leading  questions  regarding  that  subject  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  answering  you  any  question  on  that  subject  as  well  as 
I  can. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  Forty-two. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  family  f— A.  Yes ;  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Q.  What  occupation  do  you  follow  f — ^A.  I  am  a  mechanic  in  a  woolen  mill. 

Q.  What  wages  do  yon  receive  per  day  f — A.  I  receive  4  francs  (77  cents)  per  day, 
which  is  about  the  average  wages  paid  mechanics  of  my  class^  which  may  be  consid- 
•ered  the  best  paid  by  from  10  to  20  cents  per  day  for  general  workmen. 

Q.  How  many  honrs  per  day  are  yon  required  to  work  t— A.  Twelve  hours  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f — ^A.  We  have  forty-five  min- 
ute.s  for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.    We  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  finished. 

Q.  Do  yon  find  your  wages  sufficient  to  support  yourself  and  family  f — A.  It  is  all 
I  have,  and  I  am  obliged  to  make  it  suffice,  but  I  am  obliged  to  exercise  the  strict'est 
economy.  Still,  I  am  able  to  live  better  than  many  of  my  fellows,  and  I  supposel  should 
be  thankful  for  what  I  have. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  also  work  in  the  mill  f~A.  Yes,  sir;  she  receives  2.50  francs  (48i 
cental)  per  day. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yonrself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  f— A.  I^ 
work  ever^  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  inclhded,  which  gives  me  1,460  francs  (1161.78),  \ 
and  my  wife  works  305  days  in  a  year,  and  earns  762.50  francs  (^7.16),  which  makes 
our  united  eaminss  2,222.50  francs  (|428.94). 

Q.  Will  you  be  Kind  enough  to  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t-— 
A.  Yes.    I  pay  per  annum — 

For  rent,  200  francs |38  60 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  330  francs 63  69 

For  food  and  fuel,  1,6:56  francs 315  76 

For  personal  tax,  2.45  francs 48 

For  dnes  to  mechanics'  aid  (sick)  society,  25  francs 4  83 

Leaving  for  incidentals,  29.05  francs 5  59 

Per  annum,  2,2^.50  francs 488  94 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — A.  At  the  morning  meal,  a 
•cnp  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  bread ;  dinner,  soup  made  from  salt  pork  and  horse-flesh, 
or  cheap  beef,  and  vegetables,  and  a  portion  of  the  meat  with  bread ;  and  at  6  o^olock, 
supper,  with  bread  and  the  meat  left  from  dinner,  with  potatoes.  This  is  a  better 
elaw  of  "eating"  than  is  common  with  laborers,  many  of  whom  only  have  for  dinner 
dry  bread  and  an  apple  and,  perhaps,  a  piece  of  cheese,  while  many  only  have  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  and  water.  Most  laborers  live  in  this  way :  In  the  morning,  a 
piece  of  dry  bread  and  2  cent's  worth  of  brandy ;  at  breakfast,  a  "coffee-sop,"  that  is 
oread  crumbled  into  a  basin  of  hot  coffee  and  milk  and  eaten  with  a  spoon  ;  for  din- 
ner, the  men  have  apiece  of  bread  and  cheese,  or  an  apple,  and  a  gill  of  red  wine,  and 
the  women  the  same  without  the  wine ;  for  supper,  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  little  sausage, 
or,  oftener,  only  a  herring  and  a  cnp  of  coffe.  They  indulge  in  a  meat  and  vegetable 
meal  only  once  a  week,  and  that  on  Sunday. 

MEAJJUBES  OF  SAFETY  AND  INDEMNITY. 

There  are  no  special  meaus  provided  for  the  safety  of  employes 
in  the  several  industries,  bat  in  case  of  injury  received  from  accident, 
or  otherwise,  if  the  cause  of  injury  was  the  result  of  carelessness  or  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  employers,  or  their  agents,  the  injured  party  is 
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entitled  to  recover  such  damages  as  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
shall  award  on  a  hearing  of  the  case,  and  which  judgment  is  usually 
libera]  and  just  to  the  injured. 

SPECIAL  OONSIDERATIONS. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  or  special  considerations 
given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  em- 
ploy6s.  The  general  relations  which  prevail  between  the  employer  and 
the  employed  seems  to  be  isolation  and  independence  of  each  other's 
personal  affairs. 

POLITICAL  BiaHTS. 

Every  Frenchman  tweny-one  years  of  age  is  an  elector,  and  enjoys 
all  the  political  rights  in  common  with  his  fellows,  without  regard  to 
social  rank  or  property  qualification.  But,  notwithstanding  this  com- 
mon right,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  nearly  all  official  positions  of  trust 
and  emolument  are  filled  from  the  higher  classes,  and  that  the  laborer 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  called  to  leave  his  employment  for  the  purpose  or 
administering  the  affairs  of  any  important  official  position.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  yet  grasped  the  full  meaning  and  power  of  his  new- 
bom  political  status.  This  he  will  probably  acquire  as  the  new  Republic 
progresses  in  its  existence  and  he  learns  the  full  duty  and  privilege  or 
political  citizenship. 

EMIGRATION. 

Few  Frenchmen  leave  their  country,  from  this  locality  at  least,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  new  homes  in  foreign  lands,  compared  with  those  or 
other  European  countries.  A  Frenchman's  love  of  country  and  patriot- 
ism is  very  great,  amounting  almost  to  sublimity.  In  his  eyes  France 
is  the  beacon-light  of  the  world,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  trouble 
there  is  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  him  to  make  for  his  country,  and  while 
there  remains  a  chance  for  him  to  gain  a  living  on  his  native  soil  there 
is  not  much  likelihood  of  his  seeking  a  new  home  under  a  foreign  flag. 
It  is  a  Frenchman's  boast  that  ^'no  good  Frenchman  ever  exchanges  his 
country  for  that  of  another."  Of  course  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  if  it  may  be  called  such.  A  few  Frenchmen  have  emigrated 
from  this  district  to  the  United  States  since  Tuy  residence  here,  but  the 
number  has  been  quite  limited.  These  emigrants  have  been  mostly  from 
the  skilled  mechanical  classes,  and  they  have  been  influenced  in  their 
emigration  by  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition.  Favorable  reports 
have  come  back  to  their  friends  here  from  several  of  them,  and  from  in- 
quiries made  at  this  consulate  of  late  regarding  transportation,  routes,. 
&c,  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  a  considerable  emigration  may  begin 
at  an  early  day.  Quite  a  number  of  glass-blowers  have  called  within  a 
few  weeks  seeking  information,  who  have  stated  that  they  are  anxious 
to  go  to  the  United  States  if  they  can  secure  the  means  of  paying  their 
transportation,  and  most  of  them  expressed  a  desire  to  make  a  contract 
to  begin  work  on  their  arrival,  but  as  to  that  I  had  no  information  to 
give  them  on  the  subject. 

CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  educational  qualifications  among  the  older  women  employed  in 
factories  and  other  industries  are  very  limited  indeed;  but,  thanks  to 
the  liberal  educational  facilities  offered  the  people  of  late  years  and  the 
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oompnisory  school  laws,  the  yonnger  women  of  these  and  all  other  em- 
ployments are  qaite  fairly  edncat^,  and  among  them  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  not  great.  The  authorities  appear  to  take  commendable  in- 
terest in  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  generally  in  providing 
free  schools  for  the  children  of  those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  them, 
and  in  compelliug  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school  for  a  certain 
namber  of  months  in  each  year  nntil  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  before  which  time  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  put  to  work  in 
the  factories  or  to  any  steady  employment.  These  free  schools  and  the 
interest  taken  in  them  are  among  the  highest  glories  and  richest  bless- 
ings of  the  people. 

The  life  of  female  operatives,  taken  in  the  best  light,  is  not  a  happy 
one.  It  may  be  said  that  they  have  no  leisure  time  and  but  little  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  for  when  they  return  to  their  domiciles  from  their  daily 
work  at  the  factories  and  mills  they  must,  then,  perform  their  house- 
hold duties,  as  there  is  usually  no  one  else  to  do  that  work  for  them. 
With  them  it  is  a  life-contest  for  existence,  having  only  for  recreation 
an  occasional  holiday,  usually  a  religious  anniversary,  when  the  factories 
and  mills  are  closed.  The  ^^ family  circle''  is  a  thing  unknown  to  them 
in  that  sense  of  home  comfort  and  enjoyment  in  which  it  is  known  and 
welcomed  and  enjoyed  among  our  own  more  favored  and  more  prosper- 
ous working  women  and  children.  "Home''  with  them  is  only  a  place 
where  they  may  perform  further  labor  after  they  have  served  their  mas- 
ters, and  where  they  may  find  a  lodging  for  the  night  and  such  frugal 
repast  as  their  small  earnings  will  aftord. 

The  infant  children  of  these  employes  are  usually  put  out  to  be  kept 
and  boarded  at  a  small  compensation  per  mouth,  with  relatives  in  the 
country,  or  with  old  people  and  others  incapacitated  for  work,  or  are 
left  in  charge  of  the  children  who  are  yet  too  young  to  work,  greatly  to 
the  injury  of  their  physical  well-being.  The  Government,  in  its  pa- 
rental capacity,  usually  takes  charge  of  ^he  illegitimate  children,  of 
which  there  are  always  a  large  number,  and  provides  for  their  care  and 
education  until  they  have  arrived  at  that  age  when  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

With  regard  to  young  women  and  girls  employed  in  stores  and  shops, 
the  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  They  are  generally  quite  well- 
edacated,  and  are  better  clothed  and  better  cared  for,  and  have  greatly 
superior  advantages  from  a  social  point  of  view,  but  this  is  oftentimes 
Tiun  and  fleeting.  These  employ^  are  always  selected  on  account  of 
their  superior  personal  appearance,  intelligence,  and  education,  and  are 
not  of  that  class  which  are  usually  compelled  to  seek  employment  in 
the  factories  and  mills.  Still  the  condition  of  these  employes  is  not 
always  the  best.  The  salaries  which  they  receive  are  exceedingly 
small,  and  as  their  expenses  are  necessarily  heavy  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, board,  &c.,  it  is  always  a  struggle  with  them  against  poverty  to 
maintain  that  respectable  appearance  which  alone  guarantees  to  them 
their  positions.  This  struggle  sometimes  meets  with  its  just  rewards, 
but  it  frequently  ends  in  defeat  and  ruin  to  honorable  and  virtuous 
womanhood. 

There  is  generally  a  tendency  to  immorality  among  the  working 
classes,  as  is  shown  by  the  frightful  percentage  of  illegitimacy  among 
them,  undoubtedly  growing  out  of  their  social  condition  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. But  perhaps  another  and  stronger  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  canker-worm  of  infidelity  has  eaten  its  way  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  largely  destroying  their  faith  in  religious  teachings  and  sen- 
timents, and  leading  them  to  ignore  any  higher  responsibility  for  their 
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SLGts  than  that  which  lies  with  themselves  iu  the  immediate  present  time 
of  existence.  This  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant  theme  to  write  upon, 
and  I  will  not  pursue  it  further^  leaving  the  moralist  to  draw  his  own 
<M)nclusions.  The  interrogatories  of  the  Department  seem  to  call  for  a 
reference  to  this  subject,  and  I  have  treated  it  as  lightly  and  leniently 
.as  a  candid  statement  of  the  facts  will  admit. 

JOHN  L.  FEISBIE, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Bheimsy  France^  April  30, 1884. 


BOVEH. 

RJBPORT  BY  CONSUL  WILLIAMS, 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  WBAVINa  AND  SPINNINO  MACHINERY. 

In  replying  to  the  labor  circular  issued  by  the  Department  of  State, 
«nder  date  of  February  15, 1884, 1  will  begin  with  the  industry  of  the 
construction  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving,  which  is  of  long 
standing  at  Rouen,  and  has  been  more  prosperous  than  it  now  is.  Many 
factories  have  been  obliged  to  close,  and  foreign  competition  is  the  al- 
leged cause,  but  renewed  effort  to  foster  this  business  seems  to  prom- 
ise some  success.  The  factories  more  particularly  engaged  in  manufact- 
uring the  machinery  for  printing,  bleaching,  and  coloring  seem  to  with- 
stand the  foreign  competition.     ' 

This  industry  employs  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  workmen  and 
turns  out  about  $500,000  worth  of  machinery. 

BRASS  FOUNDRY. 

These  workshops  make  articles  in  bronze  for  mechanical  structures, 
and  their  annual  production  is  $100,000,  and  they  employ  seventy  men. 

braziers'  ware. 

These  workshops  for  braziers'  ware  manufacture  all  kinds  of  steam 
geueratorp,  gasometers,  distillery  machinery,  boats,  hulls  of  ships,  &o. 

COPPER  FACTORY. 

One  important  copper  factory,  built  in  1790  for  the  manufacture  of 
sheet  lead,  produces  1,540,000,000  pounds  annually  of  sheet  lead,  refined 
copper,  and  brass  tubes. 

FUSE  MANUFACTORY. 

A  very  successful  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  mining  and  other 
fuses  employs  about  one  hundred  and  ten  women  and  fifteen  men. 

CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS. 

Large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.,  are  manu- 
factured here  and  used  in  the  factories  for  cotton  printing,  soap-making, 
Artificial  manures,  &c. 
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DISTILLERIES. 

A  very  large  amount  of  capital  and  man}'  persons  are  engaged  in  dis- 
tilling alcohol  from  corn  and  rice. 

SPINNING  AND  WEAVINO  OF   COTTON. 

In  the  year  1867, 110,000  work-people  were  engaged  in  spinning  by 
hand  and  32,000  in  spinning  by  machinery,  the  latter  almost  entirely 
in  the  manufebctnre  of  roneunerie,  a  species  of  cotton  print  peculiar  to 
Bouen,  The  present  state  of  spinning  and  wea\ing  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Seine  is  expressed  in  the  following  figures : 


:  Souen.  Hayre. 


Spinning  mills  . 
Weaving  I 


108 


Dieppe. 


Kenf- 
chatel. 


Yoetot 


Total. 


135 

48 


Hand-looms,  about  10,000  in  the  above  five  districts.  The  135  spin- 
ning-mills named  above  contain  about  1,250,000  spindles;  the  48  weav- 
ing mills,  14,000  looms;  the  hand-looms,  10,000  looms;  total  24,000 
looms. 

The  average  pay  of  these  workmen  is  thus  established. 


Oocnpations. 


Senior  workmen 

Workmen  trom  fifteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 

Laborers  and  aeametere 

Firemen 

WomeD 

Beys  under  fliloen  yesrs  of  age 

Gine  under  fifteen  years  of  age 

Knmber  of  work-days ^ 


Spinning. 


Weaving. 


$1  16 

$1  1« 

78 

58 

4S 

89 

05 

05 

07 

07 

85 

58 

83 

84 

82 

80 

800 

800 

]!Tormandy,  the  earliest  seat  of  cotton  spinniLg,  is  still  its  chief  center' 


DYEINa  AND  PBINTING. 

The  printing  of  tissues,  which  is  nothing  more  than  dyeing  by  pressure, 
numbers  in  Bouen,  and  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  in  which 
Bouen  lies,  14  factories,  producing  500,000  pieces  of  105  yards  each. 
These  establishments  with  40  printing-machines  employ  3,000  workmen, 
The  lowest  wages  paid  in  the  print  works  is  58  cents  for  10  hours'  work. 
Each  x>^r8on  tending  a  machine,  even  a  simple  washing-machine,  re 
ceives  from  5  cents  to  I  franc  additional  per  day.  Workmen  in  a  spe 
cial  department  have  from  63  to  97  cents  per  day.  It  is  well  under 
stood  that  the  foreman,  mechanics,  and  managers  of  printing-machines 
are  not  included  in  the  category  of  workmen.  The  price  paid  for  their 
labor  per  day  is  from  $1.16,  $1.54,  $1.93,  as  high  as  $2.28  per  day.  The 
women  are  paid  from  30  to  40  cents  for  ten  hours  work.  The  printing 
works  employ  very  few  women.  These  prints  supply  the  French  mar- 
ket and  their  colonies. 

WEBBING. 

An  important  manufacture,  and  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  for  which 
Bouen  is  celebrated,  is  that  of  webbing  for  belts,  garters,  and  sus- 
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penders.  They  make  suspenders  which  are  sold  at  from  2  cents  to 
$1.20  per  pair,  and  garters  from  8  cente  to  60  cents.  Two  factories  of 
these  articles  employ  1,200  to  1,600  workmen.  The  production  is  about 
135,000  yards  per  day,  of  which  three-fifths  seek  a  foreign  market. 
From  5,000,  to  6,000  people,  men,  women,  and  children  are  engaged  in 
this  work,  some  in  and  about  the  factories,  others  in  their  homes. 

WOOLEN  MANTIS' AOTUBBS. 

Elbeuf  is  an  important  manufacturing  city  in  this  consular  district, 
distant  about  13  miles  from  Rouen.  It  ordinarily  turns  out  of  woolen 
cloth,  about  18,000  pieces,  worth  about  $2,500,000,  of  which  about  one- 
fourth  is  exported  to  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  outlook  is  not  promising  in  this  trade,  which  is  con- 
stantly diminishing,  the  cause  of  which  is  attributed  to  the  competition 
of  England  and  Germany. 

The  sixty-five  firms  engaged  in  this  manufacture  employ  about 
24,000  men  and  women,  and  work  1,093  looms. 

LAUVIERS. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  superfine  cloth  of  Lauviers  is  superior  to  that  of 
England  and  Holland,  and  of  this  they  manufacture  about  3,600  pieces^ 
which  they  sell  for  about  $526,000.  Its  fifteen  manufactories  work  300 
looms,  and  employ  about  8,000  work-people. 

MANUFAOTTJEE  OP  PHIBROLITHOID. 

At  Monville,  a  few  miles  distant,  an  enterprising  American  firm  have 
recently  completed,  and  are  now  vigorously  and  successfully  n^auufact- 
uring  an  excellent  article  of  phibrolithoid,  which  meets  with  ready  sale. 
They  employ  about  150  to  200  men,  and  a  still  greater  number  near 
Paris,  where  they  manufacture  the  infinite  variety  of  articles  to  which 
this  material  is  adapted. 


Amiens  supplies  the  United  States  with  a  large  quantity  of  Utrecht 
velvet,  used  inore  particularly  for  upholstering  on  railway  cars  and 
steamboats,  where  durability  is  required.  The  city  of  Amiens  is  the 
only  place  in  France  in  which  it  is  manufactured.  It  is  woven  by  hand 
and  by  machinery,  and  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period,  and  gives  em- 
ployment to  from  3,000  to  3,200  workmen.  The  spinning  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  jute  (the  last  originating  in  Amiens),  gives  employment  to  2,600 
workmen,  requires  seventeen  to  eighteen  millions  of  ells  of  material^ 
and  hydraulic  and  steam  power  equal  to  700  horse-power,  moving  23,000 
spindles,  doing  a  business  of  about  $2,000,000  per  year.  Nine  factories 
employ  about  700  to  800  workmen  in  spinning  wool.  Machine  carding 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  four  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000. 

The  spinning  of  cashmere,  carried  on  here,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant industries  in  France,  supplying  the  material  for  the  French  cash- 
meres of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Kimes,  as  also  of  England,  Belgium,  and 
Austria. 

There  is  also  a  very  celebrated  spinning  factory  for  silk  floss.  Other 
cloths,  such  as  those  used  for  packing,  sails,  sacks,  household  purposes, 
&c.,  employ  about  15,000  workmen.  Five  hundred  women  in  Amiens 
make  sacks,  and  many  more  twist  wool,  silk,  and  cotton.    The  French 
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satin  naed  for  ladies'  boots  is  extensively  manufactured  here,  the  best 
variety  with  a  warp  of  wool  and  silk,  and  woof  in  floss  silk.  The 
various  manufactories  of  woolen  cloths  turn  out  about  70,000  pieces 
per  annum,  which  sell  for  $2,000,000.  Another  important  article  is  a 
special  article  of  wool  and  silk  for  dresses,  lining,  and  cloaks.  Velvet- 
pile  carpet  factories  employ  about  600  more  men.  Machine  shops,  saw* 
mills,  chemical  works,  a  horseshoe  factory,  and  tanneries,  a  sugar  re- 
finery,  &c.,  employ  much  capital  and  labor. 

MANUFAOTURES  OF  ROUBAIX 

This  city  has  increased  in  a  manner  that  no  other  French  city  can 
equal ;  from  a  population  of  8,700  in  1804,  it  has  increased  to  83,000  in 
1876.  Of  this  number  70,000  may  be  counted  as  working  people,  and 
within  a  circuit  of  50  miles  there  are  100,000  more  workmen.  There  are 
300  factories  for  cloth,  of  which  250  are  devoted  to  woolen  and  cotton, 
and  pare  woolen  goods.    Their  production  is  about  $30,000,000  annually. 

LACE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CALAIS. 

The  manufacture  of  tulle,  brought  from  England  in  1819,  has  its  chief 
seat  in  and  about  Calais.  In  1824  the  discovery  of  a  new  mode  of  imi- 
tating point  lace  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  trade,  and  subsequent  im- 
provements have  given  it  a  world-wide  reputation.  Kow  there  are  up- 
wards of  1,500  looms,  mo\  ed  by  80  engines  belonging  to  390  manufact- 
urers, producing  $12,000,000  worth  of  bice  annually,  of  which  more 
than  one-tenth  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  These  factories  employ 
ten  thousand  men  and  women  independent  of  the  women  who  work  at 
home,  stamping  and  finishing  the  lace ;  thirty-nine  of  these  manufacto- 
ries are  English.  These  factories  work  night  and  day,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  workmen  divide  the  day  into  four  watclies  of  six 
hours  each.  When  from  any  cause  there  is  a  suspension  of  work,  and 
usually  these  works  are  practically  stopped  in  May  and  June,  Novem- 
ber and  December  of  each  year,  unless  this  work  is  entirely  suspended, 
if  it  is  cut  down  to  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  day,  it  is  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  workmen  or  partners  of  each  loom.  The  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  tulle  is  of  two  sorts,  silk  and  cotton.  England  fur- 
nishes both  kinds  inlarge  quantities.  The  silk  floss  is  almost  entirely 
brought  from  there,  while  Lille  furnishes  the  greater  share  of  the  cot- 
ton thread.  There  are  besides  twelve  machine-shops,  thirty-five  called 
fitting  shops,  three  first-class  saw  and  plaining  mills,  and  an  immense 
mannfSactory  employing  three  to  four  hundred  workmen  in  the  manu- 
facture of  biscuits,  after  the  English  fashion.  A  manufactory  of  fish- 
nets and  nets  for  ladies'  hair  ^  breweries,  salt  refineries,  immense  yards 
of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  lumber,  a  large  fishing  fleet,  &c. 

LILLE  MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  190,000  spindles  for  spinning  flax  and  tow  in  the  city  of 
Lille ;  these  are  found  in  35  factories,  employing  14,000  work-people,  of 
whom  9,000  are  women,  and  their  business  is  about  $9,000,000  to  $10,- 
^000,000  per  year.  The  manufacture  of  sewing  thread  represents  a  value 
of  $1,200,000,  employs  2,000  work-people  in  40  factories.  Cotton  spin- 
ning employs  115,000  spindles,  employing  5,000  persons,  and  represent- 
ing an  annual  production  of  $4,000,000.  Eighty  houses  make  ordinary 
linen  cloth,  ticks,  tapes,  and  damask  linen.    Six  or  seven  thousand  per- 
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SODS  are  employed  in  making  sail  and  packing  cloth,  and  4,000  women 
are  making  smock  frocks.  These  three  manufactures  do  a  basiness  of 
$8,000,000  per  year.  The  manufacture  of  threads  for  lace  has  two  fac- 
tories. Woolen  fabrics  are  made  in  15  factories,  employ  1,000  work- 
people, and  do  a  business  of  about  $800,000  per  annum.  Sugar  factories, 
establishments  for  extraction  and  purification  of  oils,  coloring  matter, 
thread  bleaching,  chemicals,  machine-shops,  rope  making,  breweries, 
employ  12,000  workmen  and  produce  $10,000,000  worth  of  articles.  To- 
bacco manufacture  employs  1,200,  mostly  women  and  produces  annually 
12,100,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

DIEPPE  MANUPAOTUEES. 

Tobacco  manufacture  at  Dieppe  gives  employment  to  1,200  women,, 
and  the  wages  paid  are  50  to  75  cents  per  day,  and  to  the  women  ia 
charge  80  cents  to  $1.  This  is  a  Government  monopoly.  The  quality 
manufactured  in  France  is  very  poor,  and  as  a  tobacco  manufacturer 
the  French  Government  has  much  to  learn.  Dieppe  has  also  manufac- 
tories of  brick,  oil,  paper,  and  three  large  sugar  manufactories. 

MANUFACTURES  OP  BOULOGNE-BUR-MER. 

It  is  not  only  celebrated  as  a  sea  side  resort,  but  gives  employment 
to  a  large  population  in  various  industries,  such  as  works  for  extractioa 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  also  for  iron  ore;  two  iron  foundries,  twelve 
manufactories  of  cement,  several  tile  and  brick  factories;  also  steam- 
saw-mills,  four  extensive  and  celebrated  pen  manufactories,  boot  and 
shoe  factories,  gas-works,  coach-builders,  &c.,  while  the  principal  indus- 
try is  fishery,  employing  a  great  part  of  the  population  and  sending  its 
products  in  all  directions. 

THE  PORT  OP  ROUEN. 

Bouen  is  an  interior  gort  on  the  Seine,  about  60  miles  from  Havre 
and  80  miles  from  Paris,'  connected  by  water  and  rail  with  both  these 
cities  as  well  as  with  all  the  rest  of  France:  receives  coal  from  Eng- 
land by  water,  and  by  rail  from  the  north  of  France ;  cotton  and  grain 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  gives  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
laborers  in  handling  the  heavy  freights  of  the  port.  Almost  every  in- 
dustry— manufacturing,  commercial,  and  agricultural — can  be  found  in 
a  more  or  less  flourishing  condition  in  this  section  of  France.  The  in- 
dustry and  thrift  of  the  women  are  proverbial.  The  rate  of  wages  of 
all  these  industries  are  contained  in  the  tables  accompanying  this  re- 
port. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  PRICE  OP  LABOR. 

The  price  of  labor  in  France  has  increased  in  the  last  five  years  from 
10  cents  to  40  cents  per  day,  according  to  grade  of  labor. 

RENT. 

The  average  rent  paid  by  workmen  in  cities  is  from  $24  to  $36  per 
year,  while  some  pay  only  $18  per  year,  and  a  mansard  (attic)  is  often 
rented  for  $12,  the  latter  being  about  the  price  paid  in  the  country. 
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COST  OF  FOOD. 

Bread,  according  to  qaality,  is  sold  from  6  to  7  cents  per  kilogram 
(2}  pounds),  and  cider  at  2  cents  per  liter  (a  little  more  than  a  quart)^ 
and  beer  5  cents  per  liter;  beef  about  23  cents  per  pound,  and  pork 
about  17  cents  per  pound. 

HABITS  OP  WORKMEN. 

The  workmen  are  industrious,  frugal,  and  generally  sober,  but  the 
high  price  of  food  and  wine  has  caased  a  greater  consumption  of  alco* 
holic  drinks,  with  the  usual  consequences  attending  their  increased  use* 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Women  are  employed  in  almost  every  industry,  not  only  agricultural, 
but  even  street-cleaning  labor.  They  are  generally  the  book-keepers- 
and  cashiers  in  all  shops,  caf^s,  and  restaurants,  and  many  wholesale 
establishments,  and  are  frequently  the  wives  or  other  relatives  of  the 
proprietors,  and  generally  carry  the  purse.  Being  conversant  with  the 
true  financial  condition  of  the  business,  they  exert  a  very  salutary  in- 
fluence upon  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  establishment.  They 
often  succeed  to  and  continue  the  business,  and  many  successful  busi- 
ness houses  in  France  are  under  the  direction  of  widows. 

SAVINGS. 

Very  few  households  could  be  found  in  France  where  there  are  not 
some  savings  laid  by,  and  the  desire  is  very  great  to  increase  this  store 
Men  and  women  are  early  taught  that  all  must  contribute  a  portion  by 
their  labor  to  the  maintenance  of  the  family.  The  feeling  which  prevails 
between  the  employer  and  the  employ^  is  generally  good,  and  griev* 
auces  are  usually  settled  without  an  appeal  to  law.  Strikes  are  not  of 
fiequeut  occurrence,  although  they  have  led  to  t^e  increase  of  the  wagea 
of  some  mechanics,  such  as  masons,  roofers,  &c.  They  did  not  succeed 
in  the  case  of  the  miners.  The  workman  supplies  his  want«  by  purchas* 
ing  where  he  pleases,  and  he  is  paid  weekly  in  coin. 

PROTECTION  OF  WORKMEN. 

The  manufacturer  generally  insures  his  workmen  against  accidents  f 
these  insurances  are  becoming  more  general.  Mutual  benefit  societies 
amongst  workmen  are  common,  and  in  consideration  of  a  small  monthly 
payment  they  are  provided  with  medical  attendance  and  are  otherwise 
assisted. 
Universal  suffrage  insures  political  equality  to  the  workman. 

OHAS.  P.  WILLIAMS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Boueny  July  9, 1884. 
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Wdgea  paid  per  month  to  r^Ulway  employ4$  in  Rouen,  4'0. — Continiied. 


Oooa]wtions. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

LOCOMOTITB, 

Joiners 

CABRIAGX.  AiTD  WAOOH  DBPABnoMT— Contlnned. 

1 iiArdav.. 

$0  80 
70 
70 
80 
1  00 
80 
60 

26  00 
20  00 

$120 
1  90 
180 
190 
160 
126 
80 

22  00 
90  00 

$1  OO 

TrimmoTB 

...do.... 

95 

Painters 

do.... 

1  60 

Holders 

do 

1  60 

Psttem*makeT8 .  • 

do.... 

1  99 

Ifseons 

do 

1  60 

lAboiers 

do.... 

TO 

Guards 

Brakemen... 

TRAFFIC  DXFASTMSHT.  . 

per  month.. 

<1a     -_ 

28  50 
26  60 

Wages  paid  on  tramways  in  Bouen, 


Oocupations. 

Amount 

Anumntb. 

▲DMnriBTBATIOH. 

BeoretAry  and  aooonntant  ...  .per  jtav. . 

Controlierof  wsy-hUis. ! '. . !  1 1. .  J .' ido. ! . . 
Clerk do... 

$1.600  00 
500  00 
860  00 
288  00 

1.000  00 

1  20 

1  00 

150 

1  20 

80 

66 

C       100 

{to!  20 

120 

80 

450 

100  ! 

66  1 

4  foremen  of  stAbles.. ........ ver  dav.. 

$500  00 
1  00 

4  horse  drivers ...do 

8 farriers  (English) do.... 

1  foreman  ef  ft>rage. . ........... .do. . . . 

80 

71 
150 
1  OO 

LocoMonva  dbpabtmsht. 

Clerk... per  day.. 

Store olerk  and  time-keeper do.... 

Foreman,  of  shops do — 

TRAFFIC  DIPABTMSIIT. 

1  superintendent per  year.. 

Conductors .........do.... 

7a 

1,000  00 

190 

5            70 

Firemen do.... 

Cleaners ..do.... 

2  boy  clerks do.... 

FBBMANSIIT  WAT. 

Insneotor ner  day. . 

*"S 

Fitters do... 

Turners  and  tool  men do.... 

Laborers   do — 

l^igbt  foreman do — 

Night  fitters do.... 

Sight  ole«ners do.... 

it.150 

1  20 

5  plate  layers  and  psTlors do.... 

4  road  cleaners do.... 

7» 
70 

YIII.  Seamen'3  waoes. 

Wagts  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men}— distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast, 
and  river  navigation,  and  between  saU  and  steam^in  Eouen, 


Occupations. 


BTBAICBB,  1,500  TONS,  FOBUON, 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Third  mate 

Boatswain 

Carpenter 

Steward 

Assifltant  steward 

Assistant  cook 

liSmps 

Able  seamen 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Fourth  engineer 

Storekeeper 

Fireman 


Highest 

$48  66 

84  06 

24  83 

24  33 

20  19 

29  19 

9  73 

9  73 

21  89 

19  46 

87  69 

58  89 

88  92 

84  06 

28  11 

20  67 

Oooupations. 


BAIL,  1,800  TOm,  FOBXIOH, 

Chief  officer 

Boatewafb 

Carpenter 

Cook  and  stewards 

Able  seamen 

BAIL,  500  TOMB,  FORBION. 

Chief  officer 

Second  mate 

Carpenter  and  seaman 

Boatswain 

Able  seamen 

BAIL,  COABTIIIO  TRADB. 

Able 


Highest. 


$88  92 
29  19 
29  10 
84  06 
14  60 

81  62 

21  89 
19  46 
17  02 
14  50 

17  02 
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IX.  Stobe  and  shop  WAQES. 
Wdg6$  paid  per  month  in  retail  grooerie$  in  Bouen. 
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OooapatlooA. 


ATwagOi 


Head  BMlsteiit  (aigbt  yean*  appreDtioMhip)  managing  the  ataH;  Ac,  wtih  boaid  and  lodg- 

tec/o«md 

B«aa  aalaaman  (flra  yean'  apprentloeahip),  with  board  and  lodging 

Balfiwaan  (two  jean*  apprenuceablp),  with  board  and  lodging 

DeUverer  of  goode,  with  board  and  lodging 

CaUarman  (enarga  of  Tanlta),  with  board  and  lodging 


$15  44 
906 

579 
|6  70to7T2 
18  61 


LiaboreTs,  barrowen.  cArton,  man 
$5.78  per  month,  aeeonting  to  ability 


XI.  AaBIOXJLTUBAL  WAQES. 

mannren,  diggen,  and  aowen  receive  from  |2.89  te 


XII.  COBPOBATION  EMPLOTlfeS. 
Wage$paidp&r  annum  to  ik$  emphif^t  in  Iko  mayor'i  office  in  the  cit)f  of  Bouen. 
[OillMhoan»0toe.] 


Chief  aaeretaiy.  wHh  lodgings  In  Und 
▲nofwanoe  lOT  flxing 

OCBBTJkBT'B  DBPABnmT. 

Ihaad  of  office 

Iweondfaieonunand 

lelerk 

1  keeper  of  noords 

1  deck  ineharoeof  autognphio: 

S  eopying  oleru 

t  copying  derka 
1  eopying  derk . 

ooir 

1  head  of  ooonting-honae. 
leeeondlA 

lelerk 

lelerk 

lelerk 

1 
1 

Iderk 

IdOTk 

imJTABT  OYWWn, 

1 
1 

lelerk 

Iderk 

BBonrnuB*B  owici. 

1 

1 

1  keeper  of 

Iderk.. 

Iderk.. 

lelerk.. 

Selerka. 

Iderk.. 


Amenat. 


$1,M0  00 
Ml  80 


M6  00 
88880 
406  80 
448  00 
808  80 
288  60 
281  60 
198  88 


079  80 
888  00 
488  20 
849  40 
28160 


679  80 
468  00 
270  20 
281  60 


876  60 
406  80 
847  40 
808  00 


694  80 
886  00 
281  60 
847  40 
806  80 
289  50 
970  20 
281  60 


Ooenpations. 


BAinTABT  DiPABTicnrr. 


1  dark. 


rOSTBB  AMD   MiaSUIGBBS. 


•CT! 


',  with  lodging,  ooal,  and  light  fai 


6  meeeengen 

IbiUpoeter 

1  offleer  for  the  reTision  of  deotond  lists 
1  mnnidpal  reodYor , 


▲BCHmCT'B  BIBTXCI. 


lanhiteot 

2  inepecton  of  works. . 
1  inepeotor  of  works. 

1  snrreyor  of  i 
Iderk 

2  draftSDien  ......  ....•• 

1  draftsman 

IdraAsman 

1  inspector  of  cesspools. 

2  arotiiteet's  overseen . . 
1  axohiteot's  overseer . . . 


OVFICB  07  AOIOXUTBATIVB  POUCB. 


1  chief.. 
2olerka. 
Iderk... 


MURICIPAL  70UCB. 


1  centrd  oommissloner 772  00 

For  lodgings 289  50 

9oommissionenof  police 772  00 

Stipend  to  cominisuoner  fnlfUllng  Amo- 
tions of  public  prosecutor 96  50 

1  secretary  to  central  commissioner —  482  60 

Iderk 260  55 

1  copying  clerk 281  80 

8  secntaries  to  commisdonen  of  police . .  250  90 
1  secretary  of  commissary  attached  to 

ondty y^'-'-  ^  ^ 

Goosk 


mayordty  . 


$847  48 


847  48 

279  86 
88  88 
92  84 

4,878  48 


886  80 
876  80 
488  80 
540  40 
847  48 
847  40 
188  00 
188  86 
468  90 
8%7  40 
808  80 


678  00 
289  60 
28180 
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Wag6$  paid  per  annum  to  iKe  emplojf48  in  the  mayof^e  oJHoe  in  the  dtff  of  Rouen — Continoed. 


Oocnpationt. 


Ajnonnt. 


Oooapationt. 


POUCB  HIOHT  WATCH. 

1  chief 

laeoond 

'  1  non-oommlMloned  officer 

1  •ab-commiMloned  officer 

8  mibhispeoton 

18  fint-class  SKents 

4  Mcond-olaas  ftfj^ento 

POUCR  00BP8. 

1  chief 

Allowance  for  lodgings 

1  second 

1  second 

7  non-commissioned  officers 

9  sob-commissioned  officers 

64  first  olsss  policemen 

80  second  class 

8  field- keepers 

Allowance  to  1  for  lodgings  ... 

2  dispensary  doctors 

1  Kiaardiui  of  Hotel  de  Tille  gallerii 
1  inspector  of  cabs 

WATIR  BBBVICB. 

■1  inspector 

1  sai>eriiitendent 

•1  tlme-keei>er  or  overseer 

.1  head  tnmoock 

1  tumoook 

2  assistant  turncocks 

UOBTOIO  ttuncR. 

linspector 

1  overseer 

1  clerk  aoconntttnt 

Iderk 

linspector , 

1  pouter 

Iroadmftn : 

2gaardians 

1  ffuardisn 

C0WMX8SI0X     07     PUBLIC     BOADS    AVD 


1  engineer  and  road  sorveyor . . . 

1  head  of  office 

l*saperintendent  road  surveyor 
l^aperintendent  road  surveyor. 

1  draftsman , 

1  draftsitiAn , 


1886  00 

828  10 

279  85 

279  85 

200  65 

250  90 

241  25 

847  40 

77  20 

328  10 

808  80 

279  85 

270  20 

250  90 

281  60 

250  90 

38  60 

193  00 

270  29 

77  29 

1,168  00 

463  20 

308  80 

347  40 

254  76 

231  60 

1,168  00 

847  40 

808  80 

289  50 

886  00 

231  60 

231  60 

193  00 

164  40 

1,544  00 

675  60 

601  80 

886  00 

405  80 

866  70 

GOKMnuOH    07     PUBUC    BOAIW    AMD 

BTBBETB— Continued. 

1  draftsman 

1  head  of  office  of  oiroul*ting  service 

1  counting-house  clerk 

1  aocount«nt 

1  copying  clerk 

1  deputy  operator 

1  overseer  of  works 

1  overseer  of  works 

1  overseer  ef  works ^ 

6  overseers  of  works 

10  first-class  roadmen 

8  second  class  roadmen 

POBUO    PBOKBIfADim,    OABDUnii    AMD 
8QUABB8. 

1  director 

1  head  directing  gardener , 

2  head  gardeners 

1  first  gardener 

1  second  gardener 

1  third  gardener , 

OABDKH-KUIPBUI. 

1  keeper  Hotel  de  Tille  garden 

Allowance  for  lodging 

1  keeper  Jardin  des  Puntos 

2  keepers  Jardin  des  Plantes 

1  keeper  Jardin  dns  Plantes , 

I  keeper  Jsrdln  des  Plantes 

1  keeper  Jardin  des  Plantes , 

u>Doaia. 

1  repairing  officer 

COIOCUIIAL  WORKSHOPS. 

linspector , 

PUBUC  LIBBABT. 

1  keeper 

Lodging  and  lighti  Ac 

lUbrarian 7. 

1  sublibrarian 

1  clerk 

1  attendant 

1  attendant 

OmCB  07  PUBUC  XHBTBUCnOH. 

1  chief 

1  clerk 

1  clerk 


28100 

386  00 

342  57 

832  08 

808  80 

166  08 

164  44 

810  60 

482  50 

886  00 

847  40 

828  10 

806  80 

198  00 

87  00 

212  30 

193  00 

154  48 

115  80 

108  08 

S81  00 


772  00 
154  40 
694  80 
482  50 
866  70 
386  40 
847  00 


640  40 

847  40 
17170 
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Oocnpattons. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


IdireetOT per  annum.. 

finapeeton do.... 

1  sobinspeetor do 

HO  reoeivinj[  elerks,  oompoeite  and  ordinary per  month. . 

(Sam  paid  in  the  department  during  the  month  of  June  $8,066,  or 
abont  an  ayerage  of  (34.00  per  clerk.) 

IIB  principal  elerka  and  clerks,  |300  to  $800  per  annum per  month . . 

<8nm  paid  in  the  department  during*  the  month  of  June  $6,001,  or 
about  an  ayerage  of  $34.60  per  derk.) 
Sapemnmerariea  and  supernumerary  elerks,  at  $120  to  $280  per  an> 

Bum per  month.. 

(Sum  paid  in  the  department  during  the  month  of  June  $1,202  or 
$14.&)  per  clerk.) 

3  chief  earners,  at  $240  to  $280  per  annum per  month.. 

880  postmen,  local  and  rural,  paid  at  rate  of  7  oentimes  t  P^i*  ^^o- 

meter per  day.. 

146  town  postmen  at  $200  to  $300  per  annum per  month.. 

76  postmen  and  superintendents  of  telegraphs per  annum . . 

(Sum  paid  for  these  612  agents  during  June  $8,738.40  or  $14  25  each.) 
Momce  keepers,  special  messengers  on  the  railways,  deliyerers  at 
stations,  care-takers  at  telegraph  depots  from  $80  to  $340  per  an- 
num  per  month.. 

<Snm  paid  in  June  $516.66,  or  about  $15  per  agent.) 


$80000 


$1,000  00 


18  80 
26  00 

10  00 

20  00 

280 
16  60 
80  00 

660 


88  80 
66  60 

28  80 

28  80 

14  15 
25  00 
800  00 

28  80 


$1.« 


600  00 
48  80 


46  80 


16  66 


21  I 


8  26. 
218$ 


17  45. 


XIV.  Trades  and  labors  government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Rotten, 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

A.yerage. 

Soad  soryoying  department,  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class* 

Firsts  second,  third,  and  fourth  class,  secondary  employ  6s 

1828  10 
115  80 

$617  60 
231  60 

$472  86. 
173  70 

*These  functionaries  receive  an  additional  allowance  for  house  rent  of  $86.85  per  annum  for  married 
men;  $84.65  for  bachelors. 

Monthly  salaries  paid  in  ihe  registrar's  office  in  Eouen.    . 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Arerage. 


Manager , 

Inspector 

Sabinspector 

Receiver 

Checker  (oomptroller) 

Commissioner  of  mortgages 
Beoefyer  of  fees 


$141  26 
03  01 
56  70 
88  60 
82  15 
247  M 
68  51 


•    $7285 


712  17 
148  08 


$141  28 
08  01 
64  78 
38  60 
32  15 
470  84 
108  76 


Wages  in  mining  in  Rouen, 

Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Chief  engineer 

XeepfTff 

per  month.. 

da 

$86  50. 
82  16 

"$6i'66' 

$06  50 
41  81 

Yearly  salaries  of  ministry  of  assessed  taxes. 


Occupations. 


Direetors 

Inspectors 

Comptrollers,  head. 

CoraptroUera.  ordinary.. 


Lowest 


Highest 


$1,851  00  $1,830  00 
865  00     1, 158  00 


617  60 
288  50 


026  40 
540  40 


Average. 


$1, 640  00 

1,061  00 

772  00 

414  06 
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Wages  of  Oovemmmt  employ4s  per  month  in  Bouem, 


Occupations. 


OUflTOMB. 

Chief $14107      $188  00  $107  00 

loBpector 02  «2  06  60  94  08 

Subinnpeotor 70  05  72  87  142  49 

Principal  comptroller 70  06  70  06  70  06 

AMifttant  comptroller 4140  46  08  43  66 

Clerk    22  68  70  05  46  83 

Headreceiver 70  06  96  60  77  77 

General  receiyer 22  68  70  05  46  8S 

BRIOADV  BKRVIOS.  * 

Captains 48  42  66  85  40  S5 

Lieutenants 88  77  88  60  86  18 

Sublieutenants 28  05  28  05  28  0ft 

Keepers 24  12  28  05  26  58 

Brigadiers 19  80  20  85  20  08 

Snblirigadiers 17  66  18  52  18  06 

Officers  and  sailors 14  76  16  08  16  88 

XXCIBB.f 

Chief 128  78  198  00  165  81 

Saoond  in  command 64  46  96  50  80  48 

Principal  receivers 48  25  96  50  72  88 

Comptrollers 48  25  56  36  62  30 

Collectors 88  60  63  07  45  84 

Keadderk 30  68  83  75  82  28 

Clerk 24  12  28  05  26  5S 

Officer 17  75  2108  19  39 

*  The  snms  placed  In  columns  two  and  three  represent  the  gross  monthly  salaries ;  57  per  cent,  is  de- 
ducted therefrom  for  civil  service  pensions.  The  forty  senior  supernumeraries  receive  a  monthly  allow 
anoe  of  $9.65. 

t  Supernumeraries  receive  60  francs  i$9.65)  a  month  after  twelve  to  fifteen  months'  superannuation. 
Calumns  two  and  three  are  sul^eot  to  5  per  cent,  reduction  for  superannuation. 


Lowest. 

Highest  j 

$14107 

$188  00 

92  82 

06  60 

70  05 

72  87 

70  05 

70  06 

4140 

46  98 

22  58 

70  05 

70  06 

96  50 

22  68 

70  05 

43  42 

56  85 

88  77 

88  60 

28  95 

28  05 

24  12 

28  95 

19  80 

20  85 

17  66 

18  52 

14  76 

16  98 

128  78 

193  00 

64  46 

96  50 

48  25 

06  50 

48  25 

56  36 

88  60 

63  07 

30  68 

83  75 

24  12 

28  05 

17  75 

21  08 

XV.  Printbrs  and  printing  offioes. 

*  hou\ 
fe.) 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  hour  to  priniors  {eompositors,  pressmen,  proof-readerM^ 

'o.)  in  Bouen, 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$0  12 

$0  19 

08 

14 

10 

16 

06 

10 

06 

06 

Ayerage. 


Fereman,  or  proof-reader 

Ooropositor  

Printer  or  worker  of  machine 

Layer-on 

Paperer 


$0  15 
11 
IS 
08 
08 
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BELGIUM. 

BSPOST  BT  COIFBVL  WILSON,  OF  BMVaSBLB. 

The  maximam,  minimum,  and  average  wages  paid  the  various  classes 
of  mechauicSf  laborers,  and  employes  outside  of  the  large  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  this  district,  per  week  of  sixty  hours^  will  be  found 
in  the  herewith  inclosed  tables ;  but  as  the  chief  industries  of  the  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  of  the  entire  kingdom,  are  carried  on  by  large  and 
thoroughly  organized  companies  who,  in  order  to  secure  competent  and 
continuous  la^r  from  their  workmen,  make  special  provision  for  their 
wants ;  the  rates  of  wages  indicated  in  these  tables  do  not  by  any  means 
embrace  all  the  compensation  received  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
working  classes.  By  these  various  plans  of  organizing  labor,  manufact- 
urers here  generally  obtain  from  their  workmen  the  most  eflflicient  serv- 
ice, and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  them  not  only  regular  and  reason- 
ably good  wages,  but  a  pension  after  a  given  number  of  years  service, 
and  many  other  advantages  both  to  themselves  and  their  families  that 
no  independent  workman  could  secure.  To  illustrate  this  mode  of  em- 
ploying labor,  I  will  here  give  its  chief  features  in  a  number  of  large 
establishments  of  different  manufacture,  personally  visited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  reliable  information  on  the  subject. 

▲  BELGnTM  MODEL  LINEN  FAOTORT. 

The  first  of  these  visited  was  that  of  Mr.  Bey  Ain6,  at  Buysbroeck, 
near  Brussels,  the  largest  linen  manufacturer  in  this  kingdom,  employ- 
ing in  his  various  establishments  an  average  of  nearly  3,000  men  and 
women,  and  whose  annual  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  Indicated  by 
the  invoices  sent  to  this  office,  amount  to  from  800,000  to  1,000,000 
francs. 

In  this  establishment  3  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  all  workmen  is  re- 
tained by  the  proprietor  for  the  purpose  of  creating  what  is  known  as 
the  "  invalid  and  pension  fund,''  and  this  entitles  every  employ^,  in 
case  of  sickness,  to  the  daily  attendance  of  a  physician  during  his  or 
her  illness  free  of  charge.  Invalids,  also,  receive  half  of  their  wages 
during  their  illness,  and  when  convalescent,  are  furnished  with  meat 
and  wine,  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

Women  employes  giving  birth  to  children  also  receive  the  gratuitous 
attention  of  a  physician  as  well  as  every  other  care  their  case  requiies. 
When  a  married  workman  dies  his  widow  receives,  during  three  yeiars, 
one- third  of  the  wages  of  her  deceased  husband,  if  he  has  been  less  than 
ten  years  in  service,  and  half  of  his  wages  if  he  has  served  over  ten 
years.  The  director,  at  his  discretion,  can  continue  this  assistance 
longer  than  the  above  three  years  to  widows  with  children,  and  gen- 
eraUy,  in  such  cases,  the  pension  is  paid  until  the  children  can  earn 
their  own  living.  A  pension  of  30  francs  (|5.79)  per  month,  and  for 
life,  is  paid  to  all  invalid  workmen  after  fifteen  years'  service. 

Mr.  Bey  Ain^  buys  at  wholesale  the  following  merchandise,  all  of  the 
first  quality:  Coal,  flour,  rice,  sugar,  coffee,  chicory,  cocao,  pepper,  salt, 
bread,  potatoes,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  butter,  egcs,  petroleum,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, everything  workmen  are  in  need  of,  excepting  clothing.  He  sells 
this  merchandise  to  his  workmen  by  adding  to  the  cost  price  from  3  to 
6  per  oent. 

This  profit  pays  the  employes  in  charge  of  the  store,  and  if  any  bal- 
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ance  is  left  it  is  kept  as  a  reserve  fund  to  serve  in  case  of  a  sudden  aog- 
mentation  in  the  price  of  articles  of  first  necessity  to  workmen  in  order 
that  he  may  continue  to  sell  these  articles  to  them  at  the  old  price. 

SCHOOLS. 

An  employ^  of  the  establishment  gives  lessons  of  an  hour  and  a  half 
every  evening  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography 
to  the  boys  of  the  factory  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
school  there  is  also  a  savings  bank,  where  each  scholar  of  the  school 
can  deposit  the  savings  he  wishes  to  make.  He  can  do  this  every  fifteem 
days  through  the  teacher,  who  deposits  it  in  the  treasury  of  the  estab- 
lishment in  the  scholar's  name ;  and  to  encourage  economy  and  saving, 
Mr.  Bey  Ain6  gives  10  per  cent  interest  on  all  savings  under  300  francs, 
and  over  that  sum  7^  per  cent,  until  the  scholar  arrives  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years.  After  twenty  the  young  workman  deposits  his  money 
in  the  "general  workmen's  bank"  desaribed  below.  The  director  very 
often  assists  at  the  evening  lessons  of  the  school,  and  often  gives  the 
boys  good  advice  upon  honest  and  moral  conduct. 

Sisters  of  the  *'  Sacred  Heart"  are  paid  by  Mr.  Rey  Ain6  to  instruct 
and  take  care  of  the  young  children  of  the  workmen.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  has  appropriated  two  buildings,  and  the  average  number  of 
scholars  in  them  is  about  350,  nearly  all  children  of  workmen  in  his 
&ctory. 

GENERAL  WOBSIMEN'S  BANK. 

Every  workman  of  the  factory  can  deposit  his  economies  in  this  bank 
and  receive  an  annual  interest  of  5  per  cent,  for  his  money.  This  money 
will  be  returned  to  him  on  demand.  Any  workman  who  has  already 
in  the  bank  a  certain  sum,  say  about  1,000  francs,  may  obtain  a  loan 
of  the  money  necessary  to  build  a  house  for  himself.  This  loan  is  made 
returnable  by  installments  paid  every  fifteen  days.  At  Buysbroeck^ 
the  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture,  there  are  already  thirty  workmen 
who  have  built  their  own  houses  in  this  manner. 

Eighty  houses,  of  from  three  to  six  rooms,  and  with  small  gardens 
attached,  belong  to  this  gentleman,  and  are  rented  at  half  the  ordinary 
price  to  meritorious  workmen  of  his  factory,  for,  say,  from  5  to  10  francs 
per  month  for  each  house.  The  hygienic  care  of  these  houses  is  super- 
intended by  the  director,  who  has  a  special  watchman  under  his  orders 
for  this  purpose,  and  who  daily  inspects  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  temperate  habits  amongst  the  work- 
men, there  is  also  connected  with  this  establishment  a  kind  of  literary 
society,  of  which  the  director  is  president.  It  meets  in  a  special  hall 
every  Sunday  to  read  books  and  newspapers  and  to  indulge  in  singing 
and  other  proper  amusements.    Its  present  total  membership  is  165. 

The  second  manufactnring  establishment  visited  was  that  of  the 
"  Soci6t6  anonyme  de  Loth,"  a  large  establishment  within  this  consular 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen,  merino,  and  mixed  goods,  em- 
ploying an  average  of  1,600  workmen. 

The  wages  paid  workpeople  in  this  mill  will  be  found  in  table  No.  2. 
Dwellings  for  the  employes  are  owned  by  the  company  and  rented  to 
the  work-people  at  a  very  low  rate.  For  a  small  house  containing  tour 
rooms,  they  pay  about  four  francs  per  month,  and  for  the  same  number 
of  rooms,  but  larger,  six  francs.  The  employes  here  are  free  to  purchase 
the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose.  Their  wages  are  paid  them 
every  fifteen  days,  but  2  per  cent,  is  retained  and  deposited  in  a  fund 
appropriated  to  their  relief  in  case  of  sickness.    This  fund  is  administered 
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by  a  commission  named  by  the  workmen  themselv^es,  who,  in  case  of 
incapacity  to  work  firom  the  caase  just  named,  are  entitled  to  gratuitoas 
medical  treatment  and  half  of  their  wa^es  daring  their  illness.  This 
societyof  employes  have  another  savings  institution  amongst  them,  into 
which  they  pay  a  certain  annual  sum,  which  entitles  them  to  support  in 
old  age.  The  establishment  pays  all  charges  in  case  of  accident  to  any 
of  their  workmen,  and  has  a  school  attached  to  their  factory  where 
their  children  are  gratuitously  taught. 

A  METALLUBGIO  ESTABLISHMENT. 

The  next  manufactory  visited  was  the  large  metallurgic  establishment 
of  the  ^^  Society  anonyme  de  Marcinelle  et  Gouillet "  near  Oharleroi,  em- 
bracing in  their  works  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  foundries,  machine, 
and  boiler  shops,  and  employing  5,000  workmen. 

This  company  has  an  ^^  assistance  and  pension  fund"  for  its  work- 
people and  employes,  organized  in  the  foUowiug  manner :  2^  per  cent, 
is  retained  from  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  1^  per  cent,  of  the 
salaries  of  the  employes,  to  which  a  subsidy  of  .75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  all  workmen,  and  .45  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
paid  to  all  employes  is  added  b|hthe  company. 

Eight  physicians  are  employea  by  the  company  to  treat  gratuitously 
the  workmen  of  this  establinhmeut,  including  their  wives  and  children 
Such  workmen  as  are  slightly  wounded  or  not  sick  enough  to  be  in  bed, 
are  sent  to  the  company's  hospital  to  be  examined  by  the  physicians ; 
whilst  those  that  cannot  go  out  are  visited  at  their  homes;  but  the 
severely  wounded  and  sick  are  permanently  Ireated,  and  taken  care  of 
in  the  hospital  belonging  to  the  company  at  Gouillet. 

Every  workman  wounded  in  the  employment  of  the  company,  if  treated 
outside  of  the  hospital,  receives  from  the  day  after  the  accident,  40  per 
cent,  of  his  wages,  witn  a  maximum  of  1.50  francs  per  day  until  his  re- 
covery ;  and  every  workman  who  has  been  ill  from  disease  longer  than 
one  week,  receives  after  the  seventh  day  of  his  disability,  40  per  cent. 
of  his  wages,  with  a  maximum  also  of  1.50  francs  per  day. 

Workmen  treated  in  the  hospital  receive,  if  unmarried,  10  per  cent., 
and  if  married,  20  per  cent,  oi  their  wages.  No  workman  can  receive 
assistance  longer  than  six  consecutive  months ;  but  if  the  doctors  united 
in  consultation  declare  that  he  has  some  incurable  infirmity,  and  is  in- 
capable of  doing  any  work,  he  is  then  placed  on  the  pension  list. 

Pensions  are  given  to  wounded  and  old  workmen,  based  upon  the 
number  of  years  they  have  been  in  service  and  on  the  average  wages 
paid  them  during  the  last  two  years  of  this  service.  Pensions  for  old 
age  are  not  given  to  workmen  and  employes  but  after  twenty-five  years 
of  consecutive  service,  and  to  secure  this  workmen  must  be  sixty  and 
employes  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Assistance  is  also  given  to  the  widows  of  workmen  killed  by  accident 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties }  to  the  fathers  and  mothers,  if  they 
cannot  earn  their  own  living,  of  unmarried  workmen  killed  whilst  on 
duty ;  and  to  children,  boys  until  they  are  twelve  and  girls  thirteen 
years  old,  the  father  or  mother  of  whom  has  been  killed  in  service. 

All  the  workmen  and  employes  in  this  establishment  can  deposit  their 
savings  at  the  company's  treasury  in  CouiUet,  and  receive  5  per  cent, 
interest  per  year  for  their  money. 

The  following  number  of  schools  has  been  provided  hy  the  company 
for  the  children  of  their  work-people  free  of  charge: 

(1)  Guardian  schools.  ^  i 

(2)  Primary  education  for  children.  Digitized  by  V^OOglC   , 
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(3)  Primary  education  for  adults. 

(4)  Music  schools. 

(5)  Drawiug  schools. 

(6)  Apprentice  schools  in  the  various  departments  of  work  of  the 
establishment. 

(7)  A  school  where  young  girls  wko  can  read  and  write  are  admitted. 
Here  they  c^n  learn  to  sew,  cook,  make  clothes,  and,  in  short,  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  everything  necessary  to  make  good  and  thrifty  house- 
wives of  them. 

The  company  has  built  several  groups  of  houses  which  it  rents  to  its 
workmen  for  a  monthly  rental  varjing  from  7  to  16  francs  per  month. 
For  those  who  own  the  necessary  ground  and  can  pay  one- fifth  of  the 
cost  of  building  a  house,  the  company  builds  a  house,  and  after  eight 
years'  habitation  and  the  payment  of  an  annual  rental  not  suri)assing 
the  ordinary  rate  of  rents,  the  house  becomes  the  property  of  the  work- 
man. 

The  company  buys  flour  at  wholesale,  which  it  sells  at  cost  price  to 
bakeries  attached  to  the  establishment,  where  good,  cheap,  and  excel- 
lent bread  is  baked  for  the  workmen. 

This  manner  of  employing  labor,  {Aying  wages,  and  otherwise  pro- 
viding for  work-people  in  the  three  large  establishments  above  given 
may,  I  think,  be  accepted  as  a  fair  average  example  of  the  mc^e  In 
which  labor  is  employed  by  the  large  industrial  companies  generally  in 
this  Kingdom,  some,  of  course,  being  more  complete  in  their  organiza- 
tion than  others,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested  and  the 
number  of  men  employed,  and  such  are  the  benefits  derived  from  it  both 
by  employer  and  employ^  that  the  former  is  rarely  in  need  of  skilled 
and  properly  trained  labor  when  he  requires  it,  whilst  the  latter,  under 
the  inevitable  vicissitudes  of  trade,  is  seldom  involuntarily  deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  the  reason  why  so 
few  skilled  Belgian  workmen  migrate  to  other  countries. 

COST  OP  Lrvma. 

To  obtain  reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  this  country  is  almost  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  for 
any  other  class,  seeing  that  matters  of  taste,  habits  of  economy,  and  all 
the  other  influences  that  affect  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  higher 
classes  constitute  important  factors  in  dertermining  this  matter  amougst 
the  laboring  population.  In  the  item  of  house  rent  alone  it  is  difficult  to 
make  a  trustworthy  statement,  seeing  that  in  this  district  there  are  all 
conceivable  grades  of  quarters  for  workmen,  from  the  merest  tumble- 
down shelters  to  comfortable  and  well- ventilated  small  apartments,  all 
differing  in  price  according  to  locality  and  quali^.  It  may.  however, 
I  think,  be  confldently  stated  that,  disconnected  m>m  any  of  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments,  small  houses  and  apartments  for  work- 
men, of  from  two  to  four  rooms,  in  the  outlying  streets  of  the  large  cities 
and  in  the  smaller  manufacturing  towns,  sufficiently  comfortable  for  liv- 
ing purposes,  can  be  rented  for  an  average  of  from  $2  to  $4  per  month, 
according  to  size  and  situation,  the  rent  being  always  cheaper  in  the 
provincial  towns  than  in  Brussels.  But  another  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  rent  is  the  fact  that  one  man  will  choose  to  pay  for  more 
comfortable  and  respectable  quarters  for  himself  and  family  than  another 
receiving  the  same  wages;  one  will  crowd  his  badly-fed  wife  and  family 
into  a  garret,  for  which  he  pays  but  little,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
they  together  will  spend  in  idle  dissipation  all  that  is  left  of  his  weekly 
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earnings;  whilst  another,  with  an  economical  and  fragal  wife,  will  take 
a  comfortable  lodging  at  a  qiuch  higher  price  and  feed  and  clothe  his 
family  respectably  on  the  same  wages.  In  addition  to  this  discrepancy 
in  the  matter  of  rent,  such  is  the  difference  amongst  families  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  regard  to  the  food  they  actually  consume  or  waste,  that 
scarcely  any  two  men  out  of  ten,  ^ith  the  same  number  of  mouths  to 
feed,  when  interrogated  as  to  how  many  pounds  or  pints  of  food  pro- 
duce their  families  daily  consume,  will  give  the  same  reply;  ami  if  in- 
terrogated as  to  how  much  it  costs  them  to  clothe  and  otherwise  provide 
for  their  families  the  same  discrepancy  in  their  replies  will  be  received. 
A  sober  and  industrious  workman  with  a  respectable  wife  will  find  it 
impossible  to  clothe  his  family  upon  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
would  serve  for  this  purpose  in  a  family  of  improvident  slatterns.  Hence 
I  regard  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  amongst  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country  to  statistical  tables  of  defined  amounts  as  only 
calculated  to  mislead. 

Indeed,  so  true  is  this  that  in  1855  Mr.  Duceptiauz,  inspector-general 
of  prisons  and  charitable  institutions,  published  tabular  statements  em- 
bracing a  great  number  of  details  of  the  cost  of  living  to  workmen,  but 
they  were  found  so  utterly  unreliable  that  no  efltbrtof  the  kind  has  since 
been  attempted. 

In  view  of  these  £acts  I  have,  by  extended  personal  inquiry,  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain  the  average  price  of  such  articles  as  enter  into  the  cost 
of  living  to  work-people  and  employes  at  the  shops  where  they  usually 
bay,  and  have  given  this  in  the  tables  found  below,  without  indicating 
any  amount  expended  for  these  purposes  by  given  or  imaginary  fami- 
lies, trusting  that  the  Department  will  accept  this  as  the  only  reliable 
oKMle  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 

CLOTHING. 

• 

Average  price  of  clothes  in  Brussels  (for  workmen) : 

Men's  woolen  suits,  $3.60,  84,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $7.60,  $8,  $9,  $9.50,  $10,  $11, 
$12,  $13,  $14,  and  $15. 

Boy's  woolen  suits,  $3,  $3.60,  $4,  $5,  $6,  $7,  $9,  and  $10. 

Hen's  linen  suits,  $2.45;  half  linen  suits,  $1.65;  cotton  suits,  $1.20. 

Men's  overcoats,  $3,  $3.60,  $4.80,  $5.80,  $7,  $8,  $9,  $10,  $11,  $12,  $13, 
$14,  $15,  and  $18. 

POOD. 
Average  priee  of  ike  necenaariee  of  life  in  BrueeeU, 


▲rtirlM. 


Price. 


Broad,  white perpoand. 

Bnad,  black do... 

Petatoea per  bushel. 

Carrota do... 

Turnips '.per  peck. 

Cabbage per  ordinary  head. 

Beete per  piece. 

Braaa.  griMni. per  pound. 

B«aa8,ahelled per  pint. 

PeaB,aheDed do... 

Oakna par  pound. 

CliieoTT do... 

Biee do... 

CoSea.  eommoB do... 

SoKar.brovn do... 

Salt do  .. 


OenU. 
5 
8 

60 

8 

10 

2 

I 

5 

Sto6 

6to8 

8 

Sto6 

4to5 

16 

12 

1 


Articles. 


Pepper per  ounce 

Batter per  pound 

Bg^s each 

I  Simp per  quart.. 

Bacon per  pound.. 

Ham do  ... 

)  Lard do — 

Cow  beef,  fresh do 

I  Ox  beef do.... 

I  Mutton do 

Veal do.... 

Pork do... 

Soap  do  ... 

Candles do — 

Petroleum per  quart, 

Digitized 


Price. 


1 

20 

2 

16  to  20 

16  to  20 

80 

18 

15 

17 

18 

18 

16 

i 

8 
2 
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The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  all  classes  of  work-people  in  this  district 
remain  aboat  the  same  as  in  1878.  excepting  amongst  agricultural 
laborers,  who  demand  and  receive  slightly  higher  wages  than  at  that 
date.  This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  the  growing  tendency  of  this  class 
to  leave  the  rural  districts  and  concentrate  in  the  large  cities,  where 
they  not  only  receive  higher  wages,  but  have  greater  opportunities  of 
indulging  in  beer  drinking  and  other  idle  amusements  during  their 
leisure  hours. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKINO  CLASSES. 

As  a  rule,  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  are  sober,  industrious, 
and  economical.  Although  this  city,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  kingdom, 
abounds  in  estaminets  and  drinking-halls,  intemperance  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  prevailing  vice  amongst  the  people.  GThey  certainly  drink 
a  great  deal  of  the  light  beers  of  the  country,  but  rarely  to  intoxication. 
The  indulgence  in  coarse,  ardent  spirits,  although  not  infrequent,  is,  as  a 
rule,  confined  to  the  very  lowest  classes.  For  the  work-people  generally 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  numerous  church  and  communal  f^tes 
of  the  country  are  important  factors  in  producing  much  of  the  demorali- 
zation complained  of  here.  Bj  their  frequent  occurrence  they  break  in 
upon  the  steady  habits  of  these  people  and  tempt  them  to  a  degree  of 
idle  dissipation  that,  I  am  convinced,  would  not  otherwise  be  indulged 
in,  for  by  instinct  a  Belgian,  to  what  ever  class  he  belongs,  is  a  worker ; 
but  amongst  the  ignorant  laboring  workmen  the  sanction  of  his  priest 
or  parish  church  to  a  holiday  overrides  all  considerations  of  personal  or 
family  necessity  for  continuous  labor  aud  leads  him  to  indulge  in  days 
of  idleness  and  the  spending  of  money  often  incompatible  with  the  wants 
of  his  family.  This  I  regaM  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  evil  to  the 
workmen  of  this  country. 

In  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country  there  is 
very  little  antagonism  between  employers  and  employes,  for,  as  a  rule, 
employers  have  discovered  that  only  by  kind  and  provident  treatment 
can  they  retain  their  workmen,  and  reciprocally  the  workmen  have 
learned  that  faithful  and  honest  service  is  not  only  their  surest  guar- 
antee of  good  and  continuous  wages,  but  also  of  a  provision  for  their 
wants  in  cuse  of  incapacity  for  labor  from  sickness  or  other  cause.  This 
mutual  feeling  of  dependence  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  Belgian 
manufacturers  possess  in  their  competition  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries for  the  chief  production  of  their  wares,  as  it  generally  secures  to 
them  continuous  skilled  labor  at  fixed  and  unvarying  rates. 

Whilst  there  are  in  this  country  no  trades  unions  of  workmen  as  in 
the  United  States,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  special  syndicates  of 
employers  in  almost  every  branch  of  industry,  who  meet  on  an  average 
once  a  month  to  discuss  and  consider  all  questions  of  interest  relating 
to  their  particular  craft.  We  have  in  Brussels  no  less  than  thirty-six 
of  these  syndicates,  embracing  almost  every  industry  in  the  city. 

Strikes  amongst  workmen  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  occur  it  is 
usually  amongst  the  coal-mining  workmen.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
also  been  within  the  last  few  years  several  strikes  amongst  the  work- 
men of  the  glass  factories  of  Charleroi ;  but  neither  miners  nor  glass 
workers  have  derived  any  benefit  from  these  measures.  The  prompt 
appearance  of  a  military  force  to  suppress  riot  and  secure  protection  to 
workmen  unwilling  to  join  the  disaffected  has  almost  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  a  speedy  termination  all  such  attempts  to  forcibly 
control  the  price  of  labor.   . 

As  a  rule  the  employes  of  all  industrial  establishments  are  free  to 
purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose ;  but  supply  stores 
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are  connected  with  many  of  tbem,  where  the  proprietors  boU  to  their 
workmen  these  articles  at  lower  prices  than  they  can  be  bought  for 
d/^where ;  hence,  thongh  DOt  compelled  to  do  it,  they  make  a  large 
portion  of  their  purchases  at  these  stores. 

There  are  no  co  operative  societies  at  present  in  this  district.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  them  in  this  city,  but  they 
have  all  failed,  and  there  is  now  an  attempt  being  made  to  create  one 
in  Charleroi  which,  I  think,  will  be  of  doubtful  success,  from  the  fact 
that  the  proprietors  of  large  mills  and  factories,  having  established 
their  stores  with  the  express  puriwse  of  retaining  their  work-people  by 
affording  them  cheap  living,  can,  with  the  capital  they  command,  take 
sncb  advantage  of  the  markets  in  purchasing  their  supplies  as  to  enable 
them  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  co-operative  society  could  do. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  of  this  district  and,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  kingdom,  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  that 
of  this  cla«s  in  any  other  European  country.  They  are  usually  well  fed 
and  clothed  ;  although  fresh  meat  rarely  constitutes  an  article  of  their 
diet,  they  have  an  abundant  supply  of  bread  and  nutritious  vegetables, 
with  coffee  and  cheap  beer,  both  of  which  articles,  when  taken  moder- 
ately, are  great  conservatives  of  vital  force.  Whilst  it  is  true  that  an 
ordinary  workman  with  a  young  family  could  not,  from  the  wages  he 
receives,  make  any  provision  against  sickness  or  old  age,  yet  so  numer- 
ous and  various  are  the  savings  organizations  instituted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  proprietors  of  industrial  establishments,  the  workmen 
themselves,  and  the  Government  also,  that  absolute  want^itherib  sick- 
ness or  old  age  amongst  Belgian  work-people  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 
Amongst  these  savings  institutions  there  is  one  adopted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment more  than  two  years  since,  called  the  ^'  Postal  Savings  Sys- 
tem," which,  from  its  good  practical  results  to  the  laboring  classes, 
merits  particular  notice.  To  make  it  of  as  much  utility  as  possible  to 
the  laboring  classes  the  Government  has  constituted  all  post  and  tele- 
graph offices  throughout  the  country  receiving  offices  for  the  savings 
of  the  people,  where  they  can  deposit  to  their  credit  5  or  10  centime 
postage-stamps  to  the  value  of  a  franc  at  any  time.  All  depositors  are 
furnished  with  appropriate  blank  forms,  upon  which  they  can  attach 
their  stamps  as  on  a  letter.  A  register  of  their  names  is  kept  in  each 
office  and  every  deposit  of  stamps  to  the  value  of  a  franc  or  more  en- 
tered in  it  to  their  credit  and  the  stamps  defaced.  Although  a  franc  is  i 
the  smallest  amount  received  at  any  one  time,  this  may  be  made  up  of 
either  10  or  5  centime  stamps;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this  kind  of 
savings  institution  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  saving  of 
the  smallest  economies  amongst  the  poor  and  laboring  classes,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  been  very  successful  in  encouraging  economy 
amongst  them. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  work-people  of 
Belgium  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  vigorous,  sturdy,  and  self-possessed  working-class  in  any  country. 
They  not  only  enjoy  a  large  degree  of  political  and  religious  freedom, 
but  by  a  recent  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  country,  if  they 
can  pass  an  examination  in  an  elementary  education,  all  male  citizens 
are  entitled  to  vote  for  any  of  their  communal  officers,  and  thus  slowly 
but  gradually  their  influence  is  being  felt  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
coantry. 

There  are  in  this  Kingdom  961,290  women  and  girls  employed  in  almost 
every  department  of  official,  x^mmercial,  or  industrial  labor,  and  I  think, 
without  serious  moral  or  physical  injury  to  the  sex,  excepting  in  the  mines 
and  metallnrgic  industries,  in  which  there  are  nearly  17,000  women  and 
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g'rls  employed.  The  employment  of  women  in  these  departments  of 
bqr  certainly  tends  to  degrade  and  brutalize  them  by  depriving  them 
of  the  refining  contact  of  a  promiscnons  social  life  with  their  own  sex^ 
however  humble,  and  consigning  them  to  contact  with  coarse  and  vul- 
gar men  in  a  labor  that  only  seeks  reUef  in  sleep  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. This  I  regard  as  a  blot  upon  the  whole  labor  system  of  thi» 
country,  and  although  several  strong  efforts  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  legislature  to  abolish  or  greatly  modify  it,  they  have  not  yet 
succeeded,  and  it  still  remains  a  blight  ui>on  an  otherwise  admirable 
system  of  employing  female  labor  in  this  country. 

JKO.  WILSON, 

Con9uL 
Consulate  op  the  Ukiteb  States, 

BrusselSj  May  23, 1884. 


I.  Gbivebal  trades. 

Wagw  paid  per  week  ofelxljf  hours  in  BrueeeU. 


Oooapationt. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Arerage. 

BUILDXXO  TBJLOU. 

BriflklaTftrt 

^2 

488 
888 

483 
888 
678 
878 
8  47 
482 
288 
886 
482 

8  47 
482 
888 

8  47 
482 
8  47 
8  47 
482 
482 
8  47 
678 
482 
8  47 

8  86 
8  47 
8  47 
578 
468 
886 

3  47 
886 

4  82 
6  78 
288 
8  47 
4  82 
8  47 

231  60 
8  47 
8  86 
8  47 

281  60 
8  47 
8  86 
8  47 

Cc 

16  78 
8  47 
678 
8  47 
675 
8  47 
6  75 
6  76 

2  8^ 

Hou-cftrriort .... 

IfMKMW.     ...   , .., 

TeBddTB ....•••....•.,... 

PlMt^nn r.,,...T.... .... 

4  8K 

Tuodwt 

288 

6  71^ 

Slftten 

Boofen - ••... 

678 
847 
6  71^ 

Tendon 

Plumbers 

6  76 
8  47 
6  75 
6  76 

6  76 
676 
482 

684 
6  76 
678 
578 
8  68 
6  76 

5  78 
868 

6  75 
678 

488 
482 

5  79 
86b 

11  56 

8  68 
482 
86R 
868 

9  66 
886 
695 

6  75 
868 

482  50 
695 
6  76 
6  79 

468  20 

5  79 
868 

6  75 

AaaiflUnto. 

88» 
482 

6  79 

QM-fktten 

OTHBB  TBADIS. 

Baken 

6  2JI 

BlAcksmiths 

5  8D 

Striken... 

8  86 

Book-binders - 

5  T9 

Brick-maken 

6  78 

Biewen. ,, 

6  201 

Butohen , 

6  21 

Braes- foonden 

6  86 

11    Cabinet-maken 

6  78 

Confectionen 

6  21 

Clcrar-maken 

8  75 

Coopers , 

6  21 

Dlstillero 

6  21 

Iiriven : 

Draymen  and  teamsten... 

4  28 

Cab  and  carriage 

8  8lt 

Street  raUwayt! 

4  88 

I>7en ' 

8  75 

Bngraven 

6  96 

Funiere 

6  78 

Gardeners 

8  8& 

Hatl^rs. 

6  79 

Honf'sbuen ^      . 

6  86 

Jewelt^rs 

8  6ft 

I«ab(»r«n,  porters,  &o 

8  47 

Lithograpaen 

6  79 

Pottern 

6  7» 

Prtntera 

6  40 

Teacbers  pablio  schools* 

886  00 

Saddle  and  harness  majken 

6  7» 

Tannen. 

6  71^ 

Tailors     .*.... 

6  21 

886  00 

Tinsmitns 

4  82 

Weaven  (oatside  of  mills) 

6  7» 

Shoffmakem .       ..  .  ... 

4  82 

♦  T>^^..,                                J'^'^ 

eacyvjC 

Xi^viC: 
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U.  FACTOEIBS,  MILLSy  l^TO. 
Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eixty  koure  in  faetoriee  or  milU  in  BrueetU, 
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Ooovpattoiit. 


mmf  FJkOTOBxis. 

Llii«n  blaftchen : 

Man 

Boys 

Tarn  Dieftohen: 

Men 

Boy* 

WeKven: 

Boy«uid||iri» 

Menand  wom«n 

'Wmrping-mtkMiao  tondcn  (woman) 

Pi  Boiiiig-ninehlne  tondert  (mm) 

Manhing  uid  llniahtnf  (men) 

0ta>«bln|{  and  flnlaWng  (boys) 

WOOUDI  MILL*,  t 

Wool  aortars  (man) 

Woolaombara  (wooMa) 

Wool  spinneTs  (men) 

AaatoUat  spinnan  (man) 

Wool  apinnars: 
Worn 

WaaTi 
Mc 

W< 
I>yan  and  flniahara  (man) 


Lowaat 

Higbaat 

$8  64 

884 

864 

1  U 

188 
884 
868 
406 
884 
188 

860 

8  14 
8  10 
860 

8  14 
114 

468 
860 
884 

86  42 

i'w* 

884 

480 

884 
8  14 

468 

Araraga. 


18  8* 
8M 

866 

1  14 

1  8S 
8N 
888 

46> 
864 

1  8» 


86» 

8» 
8  1» 
86» 

SIS 

144 

46t 
860 
86» 


t  Per  waak  of  aaTen^^two  lunin. 


*  Par  waak  of  sixty  boars. 

_  _, .     w»,  maablaista,  ftraman,  loci . 

tniea  raoaiw  an  ayaraga  of  64*68  par  waak  of  sixty 

III.  Fox71vdsibSy  uaohins-shops,  and  iron  works. 


Carpantoia,  maablaists,  ftrnaan,  locksmitbs,  and  ganarally  all  maobanios  attacbad  to  mills  and  fiM» 


Wdgee  paid  per  week  of  sisctjf  houre  in  foundriee,  nuuhine-ehope,  and  iron  worlee  in  tJUe 

ooneuldr  dieiriet. 


Ooonpations. 


Lowaat 

Hlgbast 

86  77 

64  05 

8  61 

8  18 

1  16 

1  84 

8  61 

.» 

6  21 

666 

4  06 

468 

753 

868 

7  83 

8  80 

8  47 

4  15 

146 

888 

468 

7  58 

8  47 

4  05 

4  05 

6  05 

8  47 

405 

4  06 

5  70 

8  47 

468 

468 

685 

4  63 

6  05 

405 

5  70 

8  47 

486 

ATaraga^. 


BLAST  VUBKJkCU. 


iw 

Bajs... 

Otoar  workman 

BOLURO  KILLS. 

Paddlera.  first 

PnddlenL  second 

BoOera.  first 

Haatera,  firat 

OCbar  workman 

Boya,  from  fonrtaan  to  algbtaan  years 

^cBiRB  aud  boilbb  shops. 

Blackaahitbs 

jLasSstanti,  scrikars 

Tamers 

Beraw  and  nnt  makers 

Bojlar-makars 

Assistants 

If^lilaiffta 

lOUBDBIBS. 

Kodel-makars 

Moldars  .^... 

Otiiar  worlnuan  ....•> ............................ 


18  77 
8  61 
1  19 
8  61 


57» 
4  05 
772 
8  6S 
8  47 
3  82 


5  7» 
8  47 
57» 
4  05 

4  82 
8  47 

5  7» 


57» 
4  6» 
8  47 
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IV.  Glass- WORKERS. 


Wage$paid  per  month  of  two  hundrod  and  iixijf  honr$  to  gUu9-worker$  in  thU  entire  ooneu" 

lar  dUtriot. 


Ooonpfttioiis. 

Lowest 

HIgbesL 

Armgb. 

l^oroniAii .........<.....................•....... 

$19  80 
88W 
14  47 
8758 
19  90 

984  12 

57  90 

19  90 

108  15 

48  25 

$21  28 

Book-kMp6n  ..--- 

48  25 

Clerks          

14  47 

Blowers* 

98  69 

Cpatherara'*...^ 

88  77 

First  teesers* 

48  82 

88  eo 

Tbird  teMers*.... 

82  81 

Xlattenen* 

28  95 
21  S9 
17  87 
17  97 

88  80 
27  08 
19  80 
19  89 

88  77 

Cutters * , * • * 

94  12 

Packers 

17  97 

niftAVtmithf       .,   r 

19  89 

Tjaborers,  per  d*y  of  ten  honrs 

60 

*  These  workmen  work  ftt>m  eight  to  ten- hours  per  day  and  from  twenty  to  twenty^tliiee  days  per 

V.  MnVES  AND  MINING. 
Wages  paid  in  oonnecUon  witX  ooaUminee  in  ike  consular  district  of  Brussels^ 

UNDER  OROX7in>. 

Chief  oveTseeTB per  month. . 

Other  ovemeen do.... 

Weiffhmasters do 

WorKmen  in  galleries per  day.. 

Laborers  for  removing  earth  and  d^ris  from  pits : 

Boys  from  12  to  16  years do.... 

Boys  over  16  years do 

Girls  from  14  to  16  years do.... 

Girls  over  16  years do 

Pit  wagon  men  for  hanling  coal  to  shaft : 

Boys  from  12  to  16  years do.... 

Boys  over  16  years do 

Girls  from  14  to  16  years do.... 

Girls  over  16  years ^ do.... 

Miners  in  deepest  vein - do.... 

Other  miners do.... 

Laborers  in  pit do 

ABOVE  OROUMD. 

Watchmen per  day.. 

Machinists do.... 

Firemen » do.... 

Laborers : 

Men do 

Women do.... 

Boys  over  16  years do.... 

Girls  over  16  years do.... 


$32  81 

27  03 

28  95 

$0  60  to 

83 

.21 

523 

42 

50 

23 

29 

31 

37 

19 

23 

48 

54 

21 

35 

33 

39 

77 

1  16 

73 

1  00 

56 

66 

35 

77 

58 

42 

58 

27 

35 

18 

37 

16 

29 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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VI.  liAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  enginta  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^o.)  in  Jieigium, 


OconpationA. 


Admhiiiitratorfi » . . 

IniiiM  rti>rM^f;eU'  nil 

Olbi-r  innpf  ciora 

I>iri^*torN   : 

Chirf  civil  enjsineers 

ChiefM  of  division  ..  

8uitioD'niaMt«>r8  and  receivers,  section  and  depot  chiefn: 

yimi  rliiHs 

S*'e*iud  claiw 

Third  fliw«  

Fmirth  cliias 

Finhtlasrt    

Cbirf  rli*i  k8  and  book-keepers 

Flntt  mibunliuate  ulfrkH 

S«-C(iO€l  hiiImii  dinate  clerks 

Cnt:in*-ers,  uiacbiuists. 

FirenifU 

OindiK'toTR  of  tmins  

Wntcfaiiieu.  pftlk-etuen,  and  interpi-eters 

Freielit  a|;«'UtH  

Cbi«*f  Nwiich  tendprs 

8iib(inUui4ie  Hwitdi-londiTs 

SuuvTiiitrndent  of  liuhtii  aad  lamps 

La boi  era  aud  1  iiieuien 


$103  00  ; 

88  HO  ' 
112  71 
8ti  »0 
88  30 

72  37 
5<i  35  t 
41  TH)  . 
83  77  I 
2H95  ' 
48  25  • 
37  00 

14  47 
28  05 
JU  30 
33  77 
]»  30 
10  30 
2:t  10 

15  44 
10  30 
10  30 


$112  71 


112  71 
112  71 


Average. 


I 


88  30 
04  46 
4K  25 
38  60  ! 
:i3  77  ; 
5tt35 
4:{  42  , 
28  05  j 
30  88 
2:1  16  I 
88  60 
3,'*  77 
3:{  77  I 
28  05  ! 
21  23 


$103  00 
160  06 
06  SO 
112  71 
06  50 
06  50 

77  20 
57  00 
41  50 
83  77 
28  05 
S»  00 
38  60 
]»  30 
28  05 
21  23 
33  77 
28  05 
10  30 
23  16 
10  30 
28  05 
10  80 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  all  kindn  of  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females,  in 

BrusstU, 


Occupations. 


Bnok-k«»<Tier 

Foreign  correspondents 

Clerks 

Salfumm*  , 

TrarHfii^wilpMineiil   

AH«»iMtaiii  <'l«;i  ks  (male) . .. 

Frmale  «-lerkB* , 

WarehoiitM^men 

BojB 


Lowest  I  Highest. 


$380  00 
380  00 
317  40 
231  00 
3r<n  ()U 
57  00 
67  00 
103  00 


$n2  00 
670  00 
380  00 
317  40 
570  00 
2-:  I  00 
115  HI 
289  50 
GO  00 


Average. 


$482  50 
380  00 
347  40 
2t^  50 
380  00 
115  80 

to  48 
231  00 

60  00 


*  Sa1eanit*u.  braidoa  their  s  ilar^es.  f;i>npr<)lly  locoivo  1  pprcont.  commin^ion  im  all  tli'>ir  raI^s. 
tTiavi'lini;  fuilexuieii  receive  Trora  $1.03  t«>  $2.7u  fier  day  t-avcliii);  expciisci*,  bosideM  thfir  salaries. 
:  FtMuatle  clerks  in  retail  stores  usually  receive  I'vum  $:).86  to  $1.82  per  muutb  when  boarded  and 
lodged. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  pAr  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities),  including  board  and  lodging, 

in  Briisstls, 


Occnpationa. 


Kale  servants: 

H«*ail  Movants  (malt res  d'h5tel( . 

Gi'iifrnl  bouse  servants* 

C<Mi«'hni«'u* 

GnKims* 

C**nkn , 

Foottui^* , 

Female  s>  rrants: 

CbarolHsmiaids 

neiteral  huuae  servants 

CfmkM 

X  ursos  or  children's  maids 


$0  65 
4  82 

11  M 
4  65 

10  30 
0  65 

8  68 
4  82 
0  65 
4  82 


$10  30 
P  r.5 

10  30 
0  05 

24  12 

10  80 

11  58 
6  75 

15  44 
6  75 


$14  47 

0  05 

18  51 

8  f!6 

10  80 

14  47 

0  65 

5  70 
It  58 

6  70 


*Tb«*  s«r\-anrs  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  clothed  at  the  cost  of  their  masters,  as  they  are  generally 
eloibcd  in  livery.  j        b  , 

92  a^lab 69 
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XI.  ACrUIOULTURAL  WAGES.    . 


Wages  paid  i^er  day  1o  agricultural  laborers  and  hotmrhold  (oountrtf)  servanU  in  Belgim 
mtk  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Province  of  Brftbant :  I 

Men  (witlilKiard) 

Women  (with  hoanl) ' 

Men  (without  board)  t 

Wom«»n  (without  board) ' 

Province  of  Hainant : 

lien  (with  iMianl) ■ 

Women  (with  btianl) | 

Men  (without  board) 

Women  (witliout  board) i 


weat. 

Highest 

to  20 

$0  23 

14 

16 

34 

36 

20 

27 

80 

15 

17 

47 

AO 

24 

2S 

Avei«||;e. 


$0  20 
14 
34 
20 

27 
IS 
47 
S4 


XII.   COEPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  ffear  to  ike  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Brusseh^  Belgium. 


Occupations. 


HUltG03lASTSK  D    OFKICB. 


Lowest 


Bnraromarter \H,9Zh  00 

Chiff  of  diviaion i  1,5U  00 

Secretiiry  !      flfl.'i  00 

Chief  ol  bureau 868  50 

AaM^tants ;      57»  00 

Employ 6n :  I 

FlrHtcIaMH i      424  60 

Sc<*«md  claiiH I      2:il  60 

Antoeraiihiut    I      604  HO 

-  ■  — )  20 


PrinteiM. 


270  : 


Higbeat 


I 


$540  40 
386  00 


UaluTH  nud  mrHwen^jorrt 103  00  |      270  20; 


ArcliiviMt J,.M4  00  1 

Aaaiaiant I  598  30  1 

Em  ploy  (^8  :  ' 

First  claaa 424  60 

SecondclaHS    ,  23160 

ML'XICirAL   UBVENL'SH. 

Recelvir :  1.640  .%  ' 

Chief  of  bureau !  926  40  ' 

ARsiHtints ,  508  30  . 

Employ  6h  :                                                                                                              |  ! 

Flrstilawi    i  443  90  \ 

SeconddasM ,  l'3l  (»  ; 

MkAT  INfll'RCTiON   AND  0LAUGHTKU  IIOl'HR.  I 


540  40 
386  00 


Director* i  7.^3  40   ...|. 

Votcriuai-v  inapector* •  617  60     ... 

Meat  inapectorH ,  847  40    

FISH   MAUKRT.  , 

Cbi.'f  of  service i  4«2  50  " 

Bookkeeper... I  405  30    

Kmploy6s,  tirst  class '  270  20    

Expert !  308  80  ' 

I 
PBUIT  AND  VKORTABLB  MARKKT.  < 

Chief  of  service  .-; '. 965  00  ' 

Bookkeeper 482  50    

Cjshier 380  (lO    

Inspector ,  377  86    


(IAS  AND  WATER. 


Chief  en «:inocr  and  inspector ,  1,030  00  i 


Assistant  engineers 


*  With  residence. 


Digitized  by 
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069  00  j 


I4.R25  00 

1.544  00 

9B5  00 

808  50 

579  00 

424  00 
231  60 
604  80 
270  20 
231  00 


I 


636  00  ' 

I 

463  20  ! 
4'J4  60  J 


1.544  OO 
598  30 


540  40 

386  OO 


1,040  50 
926  40 
617  «i0 

443  00 
3e6  00 


! 


733  40 
617  60 
347  40 


482  50 
405  30 
270  *J0 
308  80 


065  00 
4K2  50 
MKO  00 

377  38 


1.  930  00 
772  00 
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IVagtB paid ptr  year  to  ike  corporation  tmpJoyts  in  the  city  of  BruBseU — Continued. 


OoGupatlons. 


Qab  axd  water— Continued. 

VtuttMoen 

Collrctora 

lB«p«ctorfi  of  meters , 


Architect 

Inspecloni 

Desi£:neTii : 

First  rliisM , 

Second  clajw 

Overseers  of  workmen  . 


BUILDISOB  AXD  BTRBXT8. 


POUCH. 

Cotnmisaan  -{general 

ConiraiiMMrii's  of  d  i  vifti«)ns    

Conjtuissaries  and  iniipectors 

Commimmrivs  aiid  aiisistant  inspectors . . 
Commissaries  snd  assistsnt  inspectors : 

Sec-oD4l  class 

ThinI  class 

Specinl  agents: 

First  class 

Se4-ontl  class 

Jadiciary  aj^nts   ^ 

Police  inspf  ctors  : 

Firwt  cUsM 

Second  class 

Polict^roen : 

First  class 

S^'vnd  class 

Tliird  class 


Lowest. 


$380  00 
289  50 
270  20 


1,930  00 
868  60  I 


HiKliest. 


$579  00 
347  40 
928  10 


Bae  20        772  00 

521  10  

424  60  <   501  80 


1,930  00 
965  00 
73:*  40 
598  30 

501  80 
4U5  30 

366  70 
3-28  10 
328  10 

.128  10 
328  10 

308  60  ; 
289  5U  I 
270  20  I 


;  2, 128  00 
I  1, 254  50 
I  77a  00 
J   056  20 

!   579  00  ' 
i   443  90  « 

,  886  00 
347  40 
347  40  , 

I 

347  40 


Avenge. 


$482  00 
308  80 
280  50 


1,030  OO 
868  50 

656  20 
521  10 
424  60 


1.930  00 

1,001  50 

733  40 

508  30 

540  40 
405  30 

366  70 
328  10 
347  40 

847  40 
328  10' 

308  80- 
289  50< 
270  20> 


XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 


Wagen  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Gortrnment  departments  and  offices— exclusive  of  trader- 
wen  and  laborers — in  Belgium. 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 


nC  ALL  UOCIBTKKIAL  DBPABTMKSTS  OF  THE  OOVKRXMVKT. 


Directoni^general $1,737  00 

Diretton* |  1.351  00 

CMefs  of  divisions 1,001  50 


Chiefs  of  bureaus . 
Clerk**: 

First  class... 

Second  class. 
AMsistaut  clerks. 
PoTtiTS 


810  60 

617  60 
424  60 
424  60 
115  10 

Uitheni I      3i»6  00 

MfiM^gers I      270  20 

Firemen I      212  30 

OiBce  cleaners  (females) !      154  40 

rOBT-OVnCIS  AKD  TBIJtOBArn  SMPLOYto. 


Postmasters : 

First  clasH 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fonnh  class 

Chief  cleiks: 

Fif  St  c'ass 

Serood  class 

Subordinate  clerks: 

Male»» 

Females 

XnterprKter* 

Lett4T-earrlent 

Cbi#-f  t«>]e;Taph  operators . 

Bnbordinste  operators 

Dispatch  carriers  (boys) . . . 


1,061  50 
868  50 
772  00 
508  30 

508  SO 
347  40 

103  00 
irA  40 
250  90 
193  00 
386  00 
231  60 
115  80 


Highest 


Average. 


$1, 930  00 

1.  544  00  , 

1,254  50  ' 

905  00  ) 

772  00  I 
579  00 
501  80 
231  60  , 
482  50  , 
308  80 
231  60 


886  00 

847  40 
193  00 
299  15 
2.50  90 
463  20 
367  00 
II 


nigiti7Pdhy  V^OOQlC 


$1, 737  00 

1,447  00 

1. 158  00 

887  80 

694  80 

463  20 

463  20 

1K3  35 

431  35 

280  50 

221  95 

154  40 

1, 258  00 
965  00  I 
868  no 
675  50  I 


1,061  50 
6m  50 
772  00 
698  30 

508  80 
347  40 

231  60 
154  40 
2.^0  90 
193  00 
386  00 
31R45 
llf  80 
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XLY.  Trades  and  labor— Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Gotemment  employ  in  Brussels^  Bel- 
gium, 


Occttpatlona. 


I  Lowest  '  Highest.  Avenge. 


OOVKUKHKNT  BAILUOAD  SHOFS. 


Chii'fn  of  fllions : 

^  Kiisuluiw  '      $71  41 


Second  class 
Torenicn : 

FlrittclasM.. 

S«coii«IrlaiM, 

Tliiid  cIsMS. 

IffacliiuiHtH 

BlMckMiiiiihe 

CArpfiiU^ra 

Paiuteia 


Otiier  1  radesmcn 

Laliiirt>rM 

PortoiH  and  watclinien  . 
Appreiitices 


GOVERKUKNT  PniA'TlXC  0PF1CK8. 


ForcniPn  ..-., 
Con)|M»M{tor8. 
Prt'HHinnii  ... 
ApiM-tniit'ea.. 
Heuseiigora.. 


59  b3 


50  18 

42  40 

34  74  ' 

28  95 

28  95 

iH  »:i 

28  05 

28  05 

15  44 

15  44  i 
7  72  I 


34  74 

JO  80 

JO  30 

7  72 

17  37 

$77  20 

1 

$71  41 

65  62 

59  83 

54  00 

SO  18 

48  00 

4»  46 

38  611 

84  74 

38  60 

33  77 

88  00 

33  77 

88  00 

83  77 

88  60 

28  05 

38  60 

2rt  03 

10  80 

15  44 

21  23 

1»  30 

17  37 

9  05 

38  60 
84  71 
28  05 
17  37 
25  00 


84  74 
2H  05 
24  13 
9  65 
10  30 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  trages  paid  per  treck  of  sixty  hours  to  priutn-s  (compositorsj  press- 
men,  prooj-readtrs,  Ji'c.)  in  BrusaeU,  Belgium, 


CoinpoHttors 

VieHkinfii 

l*nK»f-r«»nd«'!rH  

Premi-tcndciH  (fcinnlov) 
Appre  iilices 


Occupationa. 

Lowest 

niehcat 

$8  10 
13  00 
10  01 
4  05 
8  47 

Average. 

$6  40 

$6  95 

0  05 

8  68 

6  70 

8  10 

3  10 

3  47 

1          1  74 

2  83 

1 

ANTWERP. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  8TEVART. 

In  answer  to  the  labor  circular,  issued  by  the  Department  of  State 
I  beg:  to  hand  herewith  certain  tables  covering:  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
employes  of  the  city  and  province  of  Antwerp,  and  the  rates  of  waj^es 
paid  to  workmen  of  ilitferent  occupations  in  this  consular  district.  The 
statistics  here  given  have  been  gathered  carefully  from  the  most  reli- 
able sources. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  much  information  in  this  city  upon 
this  subject,  as  most  empU>yers  pc^iard  their  business  very  closely,  and 
refuse  to  give  any  particulars  regarding  its  details,  especially  for  use 
in  Amer  v.^. 

I  also  v-,.pend  some  tables  giving  the  retail  prices  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  food  and  clothing  in  order  to  furnish  an  idea  of  the  cost  of 
living. 
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In  addition  to  the  statistics  fn^^"  in  the  tables  I  am  able  to  ofifer  some 
information  on  the  following  occupations : 

DIAMOND  CUTTING. 

This  is  a  very  lucrative  employment,  so  mnch  so  that  premiums  have 
been  paid  to  enable  boys  to  be  received  as  apprentices  to  learn  this 
craft,  but  the  ordinary  practice  is  to  take  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  must  work  two  years  for  nothing.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
time  be  begiu^  to  earn  about  $1  per  week,  and  for  the  third  and  fourth 
years  he  earns  from  $2  to  $3  i)er  week.  It  requires  from  five  to  six 
years'  close  training  to  make  a  good  workman. 

Prior  to  the  year  1870  skilled  worlJmen  averaged  from  about  $20  to 
$30  |>er  week,  but  from  1871  to  187G  the  demand  for  diamonds  increased 
so  greatly  that  wages  were  advance<I  until  they  reached  their  highest 
point  in  1870,  when  a  skillful  workman,  who  had  large  stones  to  cut, 
could  earn  from  $200  to  $300  per  week,  but  since  that  time  the  tendency 
of  wages  has  been  downward,  until  at  present,  when  a  first-class  work- 
man may  earn  a  maximum  wage  of  $80  to  $00  per  week. 

The  ruling  wages  at  present  are:  For  stones  of  1  c^irat  and  above, 
$1.9.>  ]>er  carat;  for  stones  of  one-half  carat,  at  the  rate  of  $2.70  per 
carat;  for  one-quarter  carat  stonas,  $3.10  per  carat,  and  for  smaller 
stones  $3.50,  $3.70,  and  $5  per  carat. 

SUGAR  FACTORIES. 

Sagnr  refining  is  carried  on  here  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  gives 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  workpeople.  The  maximum  wage 
earned  per  day  is  97  cents,  the  lowest  about  29  cents,  and  the  average 
58  cents. 

A  proportion  of  about  one  female  to  every  four  males  find  work  in 
these  factories. 

The  regular  working  hours  in  sugar  refineries  are  from  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  7  in  the  evening  all  the  year  around,  and  out  of  this  time 
the  employ6i  are  allowed  two  hours  for  meals. 

WATER-WORKS. 

The  various  employes  in  the  water-works  of  this  city  are  paid  per 
hour  as  follows: 

Stone-masons,  ll.O  to  15J  cents;  skilled  iron- workers,  8.7  to  11.6  cents; 
brick-layers,  7.7  to  lO.G  cents;  and  unskilled  laborers,  5.8  to  6.^  cents. 

The  foregoing  are  day-work  wages ;  piecework  earnings  would  be 
about  25  per  cent.  more. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

These  laborers  are  engaged  by  the  year,  and  are  provided  with  board 
and  lodgings  exclusive  of  their  wages.  They  are  paid  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

Male  farm-hands,  $70  to  $85  per  year;  female  farmhands,  $50  to  $70 
per  yeskv. 

TELEGRAPH  OPERATORS. 

The  employes  engaged  in  the  transmission  and  rece])tion  of  telegraphic 
messages  are  divided  into  three  diiterent  grades,  and  receive  the  follow- 
ing salaries: 

First-class  operators,  $444,  $521,  and  $598  per  annum;  second-class 
operators,  $318  to  $386  per  annum ;  third-class  operators,  $212  to  $260 
per  annum.  gitized  by  LjOOglC 
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HOTEL  SERVANTS. 

lu  first-class  hotels  servants  are  paid  per  iftonth  as  follows : 
Chief  cook,  $:\S,  with  a  gratuity  of  $115  to  JlSS  at  the  new  year; 
second  cook,  $25,  with  a  gratuity  of  $25  at  the  new  year;  third  cook, 
$15,  with  a  yearly  gratuity  of  $10;  waiters,  $17  for  the  six  summer 
months,  $8  for  the  winter  months,  and  a  yearly  gratuity  of  $4;  cham- 
ber-maids, $10  for  the  summer  months,  $0  for  the  winter  months,  and  a 
yearly  gratuity  of  $4;  the  man  in  charge  of  the  wine-cellar,  $12,  with  a 
yearly  gratuity  of  $100;  porters  who  atteml  to  the  boots,  baggage,  &c., 
receive  no  fixed  salary  iu  the  suiruuer,  but  are  allowed  a  yearly  gratuity 
of  $4  and  a  salary  of  $6  per  mouth  during  the  winter  months;  ordinary 
tnaids,  for  the  six  summer  months,  are  paid  $10  per  mouth;  for  the 
winter  months,  $4  per  month,  aud  at  the  new  year  a  gratuity  of  $4. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Cooks  in  private  houses  are  paid  per  month  from  $4.85  to  $14.50, 
aud  the  average  wage  is  about  $6.75;  chambermaids  and  lad>'s  maids 
from  $3.85  to  $0.65  ;  average  wage,  $5.80;  men  servants,  from  $7.75  to 
$11.60;  and  coachmen  from  $9.05  to  $15.45. 

CLERKS. 

Clerks  generally  begin  with  a  salary  of  $9.65  per  month,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  minimum ;  the  maximum  salary  paid  to  the  highest 
grade  of  clerks  is  $oS  per  month,  and  the  average  salary  throughout 
is  abouc  $28.95  per  month. 

CORPORATIONS. 

There  are  also  workmen's  corporations,  formed  by  a  number  of  share- 
holders and  organized  specially  for  work  at  the  docks  and  for  cartage  ; 
they  own  their  horses  and  carts,  and  are  in  good  financial  condition. 
Every  shareholder  has  his  department  and  engages  and  superintends 
his  help  for  the  day. 

The  ordinary  laborer,  thus  employed,  can  earn  $24  per  month,  the 
draymen  driving  two  horses  can  earn  $17.50,  and  those  driving  one 
horse  $10  per  month. 

Nearly  every  grade  of  work  around  the  docks  is  done  by  these  cor- 
porations, with  the  exception  of  the  measuring,  weighing,  and  storing 
of  grain.  This  also  is  done  hy  a  corporation,  but  the  work  it  under- 
takes is  all  contract  work,  and  the  daily  laborer  who  is  hired  for  the 
carrying  of  grain  can  earn,  according  to  the  work  he  performs,  from  $50 
to  $62.50  per  motith  ;  few,  however,  can  reach  this  last  figure,  the  labor 
being  too  hard  to  work  at  steadily  every  day. 

Workmen  who  are  not  regularly  in  the  employ  of  these  corporations 
may  be  hired  at  a  daily  wage  of  60  cents. 

Master  stevedores,  who  also  engage  their  workmen  at  the  last-men- 
tioned wages,  can  readily  earn  $76  per  month. 

Female  labor  is  also  much  used  at  the  docks,  principally  in  the  clean- 
ing of  salted  and  dried  hides  arriving  from  South  America;  they  earn 
from  $10  to  $12.50  per  month,  but  are  always  employed  by  the  day,  and 
can  perform  as  much  labor  as  any  able-bodied  man.  They  are  very  in- 
dustrious and  saving  and  are  not  given  to  drink  likC/the  men  doing  the 
same  work.  iitizedbyVjOOglC 
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The  meals  of  the  working  classes  are  aboat  as  follows:  Before  going 
to  work  they  have  coflee,  milk,  and  bread ;  at  9  o'clock  thi'y  have  a 
second  breakfast  or  luncheon,  which  is  generally  a  piece  of  bread  with 
a  drink  of  cold  coffee  and  sometimes  a  glass  of  cheap  beer.  Their 
dinner,  which  they  take  between  the  hours  of  12  and  1,  is  composed  gen- 
erally of  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables ;  sometimes  a  little  bacon 
or  siinsage.  Abont  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  again  have  a  piece 
of  breail.  but  all  through  the  day  they  are  imbibing  freely  of  gin,  which 
is  their  favorite  beverage,  and  is  very  cheap. 

Besides  the  innumeral>le  drinking  houses  that  offer  their  temptations, 
this  liquor  is  continually  carried  among  the  workmen  by  women  for 
sale  by  the  small  glass. 

After  their  day's  work  is  over  they  have  another  meal,  consisting 
generally  of  soup,  bread,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables;  and  when 
fruit  is  plentiful  aiid  cheap  they  eat  considerable  quantities  of  it.  They 
seldom  eat  butchers  meat,  and  then  only  on  Sundays  or  special  occa- 
sions. 

JOHN  H.  8TEUAKT, 

CanifuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Antwerp^  Jnne^  1884. 


SUPPLEBfENT  TO  CONSUL.  STEUART'S  REPORT. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  assistance  of  many  of  the  representative 
firms  in  this  district  I  am  enabled  to  impart,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
labor  statistics,  some  useful  information  respecting  their  several  indus- 
tries, as  follows: 

PAPER  WORKS. 

Statement  of  Meters,  Gleniee&n  4"  fll^t  Turnhout. 

The  qalartes  of  forefnen  vary  from  $2.90  to  |3.8B  per  week ;  those  of  Hkilled  work- 
men from  35  cents  to  39  ceiitii  per  day,  and  those  of  apprentices  from  10  cents  to  23 
cents  per  day. 

In  the  winter  they  bef^in  work  at  hilf  past  7,  and  in  thesnmmer  at  half  pajit  6,  and 
do  not  tinihh  till  8  o'clock  at  nighty  all  the  year  romid.  The  only  breaks  in  this  long 
day's  work  are  one  honr  and  fifteen  uiinntes  for  «liniier,  firteen  minutes  at  9  o'clock  in 
the  furenoon,  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afturoooii. 

Sioce  the  y*j)ar  l-iTri  thero  hai  \h»ei\  no  ohani^e  in  the  wages  of  those  workmen,  and 
throniehont  thin  period  they  have  not  varied. 

There  are  no  co-openitiv«  societies  patronized  by  the  employes  in  this  industry. 

They  are  paid  in  the  onVmary  currency,  and  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  neces- 
saries of  life  wherever  it  may  suit  them  to  do  so. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  employer:^  and  workmen  in  this  industry  are 
excellent,  an<l  give  no  canse  for  complaint.  The  industrial  crisis  which  weighs  so 
heavily  upon  all  trades  makes  the  workman  nnderstand  instinctively  the  application 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  thus  forcibly  imposes  upon  him  a  greater 
PMPrvei 

There  is  a  fund  to  meet  cases  of  accident  or  illness  connected  with  these  works, 
which  is  formed  by  contributions  from  the  workmen  themselves — a  small  sum  being 
dednctfd  for  this  purpose  from  their  weekly  wages.  This  fund  assures  to  the  work- 
men when  ill  the  attendance  of  a  medical  man  and  the  necessary  medicines  free  of 
charge,  and  to  those  incapacitated  through  accidents  a  pension  eiinaliug  their 
salaries. 

Strikes  are  unknown  in  this  industry,  and  during  our  extensive  business  experi- 
ence, covering  more  than  half  a  century,  we  have  not  had  a  single  disf^ute  of  this 
nature  with  our  workmen.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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PAPER  HILLS. 

Statement  of  Me$Br$»  Dt  Naeyer  <f  Co.,  JViU^nveok, 

The  wage4i  of  the  employ^  in  onr  factories  are  divided  as  follows :  Skilled  work- 
men, from  96  cents  to  ^1.93  per  day ;  ordinary  workmen,  from  39  cents  to  77  centM  per 
day;  and  apprenticcM,  from  19.3  to  57  cents  p«r  day. 

The  fixed  work  in ;[{  hours  are  fmrn  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  out  of  which  time  two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals. 

There  hiw  been  no  change  in  the  wages  paid  to  our  workmen  from  the  year  1878 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Onr  employes  live  nnder  conditions  very  favorable  to  habits  of  saving.  We  have 
established  a  system  of  gratuities  to  encourage  those  habits;  and  though,  in  general, 
these  i>«*ople  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  we  have  succefdod  in  iiulncing  a  conniderable 
number  to  practice  ecouomy,  and  many  of  them  have  become  proprietors  of  the  houses 
in  whifh  they  dwell. 

We  afford  them  considerable  assistance  to  enable  them  to  build  small  houses  for 
themselves. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  connected  with  our  factory,  but  we  ourselves 
furnish  our  employ6rt  with  mostHf  the  necessities  of  life,  besides  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  and  providing  for  their  moral  welfare. 

No  youth  under  fourteen  y^ars  of  age  is  mlmitted  into  onr  works,  and  th«n  only  on 
condition  that  he  attend  the  school  attached  to  the  establishment  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  eighteen.  The  school  hours  are  from  5  to  7  oVI(N-k  in  the  evening.  There  are 
two  distributions  of  prizes  each  year,  and  whilst  all  the  pupils  are  encourage<l  and 
r»timulated  to  work,  the  most  deserving  are  recognized  and  handsomely  rewarded. 
Theie  is  also  a  musical  society,  com]Mised  of  the  workmen  who  display  the  most  apti- 
tude for  music,  and  which  comprisi'S  sixty  members. 

The  meml>ers  of  this  society  recei-ve  from  us  a  monthly  gratnity. 

Excursions  to  the  principal  cities  ami  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  or  to  a  neighboring 
country,  are  organized  and  paid  for  by  us  as  a  reward  aud  eucouragemeut  to  the 
workmen. 

A  comprehensive  library  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  workmen  a  great  variety  of 
useful  and  amusiug  books. 

There  is  also  attached  to  our  works  a  very  spacious  and  airy  refectory,  where  the 
men  may  dine  at  the  rat-e  of  7  cents  per  head.  The  dinner  is  composed  of  soup,  broth, 
or  vegctable.s,  5  ounces  of  meat,  and  a  pint  of  beer. 

When  we  run  short  of  hands— a  thing  which  has  not  taken  place  for  a  considerable 
period — we  appeal  to  workmen  in  other  districts,  and  Jis  an  inducement  wo  provide 
them  with  board  and  lodgings  at  the  rate  of  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  day. 

We  take  every  fiossible  precaution  to  avoid  accidents,  aud  when  they  do  occur,  in 
spite  of  these  precautious,  we  furnish  every  possible  assistance  iu  our  power  to  the 
sufferers  thereby. 

There  are  two  doctors  attached  to  our  works,  and  the  patients  may  choose  which- 
ever of  the  two  they  prefer  to  attend  them. 

STEAM  RICE  MILLS. 

Statement  of  Meesrs,  A.  J,  A,  EUen  j"  Co,^  Antwerp, 

The  daily  wages  of  our  workmen  are  from  r>H  cents  to  77  cents,  and  the  foreman  and 
bead  machinist,  besides  a  fixed  salary,  participate  in  the  pmtits. 

In  the  yeiir  lr$78  aud  down  to  the  present  time  our  workmen  have  been  paid  the 
same  rate  of  wages. 

The  greater  proportion  of  onr  hands  are  married,  and  ctuiduct  themselves  well ;  in 
fact  we  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  onrmdves  iu  this  respect. 

There  are  no  co-operative  societies  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  they  are 
perfectly  free  to  purchase  their  provisions  wherever  they  may  deem  best. 

There  is  no  fund  or  special  provision  to  compensate  workmen  in  cases  of  accident, 
but  when  misfortunes  of  this  nature  occur  we  continue  to  pay  them  the  whole  of  their 
wages. 

With  reference  to  strikes,  wo  may  state  that,  since  the  establishment  of  our  busi- 
ness, none  have  taken  place  among  our  employ<$.s. 

BEET-ROOT  SUGAR-WORKS  OP  LILLO. 

The  average  salary  of  the  factory  hands,  working  outside,  is  about 
53  ceuts  per  day  of  teu  hours;  aud  of  tliose  working  in  the  interior 
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likewise  53  cents  per  day  of  twelve  honrs.  When  these  hands  work 
by  the  piece,  tliey  can  earn  as  much  as  57  cents  ])er  day.  Tlie  females, 
who,  we  may  remark,  work  with  a  very  good  will,  earn  about  one-thircl 
less  thau  the  men,  or  about  30  cents  per  day,  and  for  piecework  38 
cents  per  day. 

The  forep:oing  are  the  wages  earned  during  the  manufacturing  sea- 
son, namely,  from  the  middle  of  September  till  the  middle  of  January. 
During  tlie  remainder  of  the  year  they  only  earn  4.8  cents  per  hour,  and 
work  at  the  most  ten  houis  per  dny. 

To  fill  up  his  spare  time  tlie  workman  occupies  himself  in  attending 
to  his  plot  of  ]>otatoes  or  in  gaidening. 

Dunng  the  summer  months  women  find  no  employment  in  this  in- 
dustry. 

Artisans  working  twelve  hours  or  less  per  day,  according  to  the  sea- 
son, are  psiid  at  the  rate  of  6.8  cents  per  hour. 

Field  laborers  (workmen  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  beetroot). 
Each  farm  employs  a  certain  number  of  laborers  according  to  its  ex- 
tent^ and  these  ])eople  generally  receive  wages  of  19.3  cents  per  day, 
with  food  and  lodgings  free.  Those  who  arc  not  lodged  and  fed  re- 
ceive 48  cents  per  day.  These  are  the  maximum  wages  paid  to  young 
and  vigorous  men,  but  this  work  is  ])iincipa)ly  allotted  to  old  men  or 
youths,  who  are  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  the  women  engaged  in  the 
same  work. 

Besides  the  numerous  farm  servants  living  on  the  premises,  the 
farmers  hire  a  number  of  young  women,  who  have  to  provide  their 
own  food  and  lodgings,  and  \(ho  are  paid  24  cents  per  day  of  twelve 
hours. 

There  has  been  no  increase  in  an^'  of  these  salaries  since  the  year 
1878;  in  fact,  if  anything,  the  tendency  has  been  downward. 

Generally  speaking,  these  workmen  are  inclined  to  be  industrious 
and  economical  though  during  feast  and  holiday  times  they  find  it 
necessarj'  to  buy  more  expensive  pleasures  and  more  costlj'  food. 
This  is  becoming  more  general  and  more  pronounced  year  by  year. 
Among  themselves  they  live  in  harmony,  and  their  moral  coiulition 
does  not  leave  ver^'  much  to  be  desired.  They  all  belong  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  but  they  are  by  no  means  devout  or  superstitious,  and 
their  religion  is  altogether  somewhat  superficial.  As  a  rule  they  pos- 
sess some  education  and  are  able  to  read  and  write. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Bixiy  hours  in  Antwerp, 


Occapatiooa. 


BUILDING  TBADKS. 


Brick-Ujers 

Uott-carriera  . 
Hmobb    

Tvnden 

Plattfrers , 

Tett«l»'n 

SUlani 

Plamlieni 

AmiiitaxiUi  ... 

Carp«titeni 

OM-fiU«ni 


Lowest. 


$4  05 
8  00 
5  20 

3  00 

4  15 

3  00 

5  20 

4  05 

2  90 

3  75 


Highest 


$5  20 
350 
8  10 
8  50 
4  65 
3  U5 
6  35 
520 
3  50 
525 


Average. 


$4  40 
3  13 
(t  00 

3  12 

4  40 

3  12 
560 

4  40 

3  05 

4  65 
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H'agw  paid  per  tceek  ofsixfif  houn  in  Antwerp — Continued. 


OccupatioDM. 


j  Lowest.  '  Hlj^best.    Average. 


OTHER  TKADRA. 


Bnkcrs 

BlackHmithB... 
Htnkers ... 
BookliinderM.. 
Bi-ick  tiiakers. 
Brew«r« . 


ButcluTH 

Cabinet-makers 
C<»iif«'Cti(iiier8... 
Cipir-niakeni  ... 
Coopent 


<>'utlfr8  . 

DistilUrs , 

Drivers : 

Dray  men  and  teamsters . 

Cab  and  carriage 

8ti  eel  railways , 

FuiTlers. 


Guidriioi-s 

HorHetthoers  

Jewelers     

Lab<ii  crs.  porters,  &o . 

Litlio^ri  Hpnera 

I*rliiter»., 


Teachers  nublio  schools  ... 
Siiddle  sua  baniess  tuskers. 

Sailnirikers 

Stevedon-s , 

TaDorH  (piece woi  k) 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsiuiths 


$2  eo  ! 

4  25 
•^  30 

5  45  I 
3  90  ' 

3  00 

2  30 

4  00  . 
8  47 

6  79  I 

3  37  I 

4  OU  ; 
2  30 

Its' 
I. 


0  36 

4  05 
3  47 

5  00 


4  35 

3  47 
8  75 
2  30 

5  20 

4  05 
8  00 
4  00 
8  20 


|3  20 

7  55 

3  CO 
6  20 

4  75 
4  75 
3  90 

8  00 
625 

9  42 

3  86 
6  '2b  i 

4  34  ! 

366 


946 
5  :fO 
4  35 

10  35 


9  25  ) 
8  7»  < 

13  45 
8  00 
8  10 
7  00 
600 

31  SO 
600 


f  2  70 

5  50 

2  45 
4  63 
8  20 

3  20 

2  90 

6  06 

4  65 

6  50 

3  47 

4  65 
8  37 

2  9a 

3  00 

4  68 

7  53 
4  40 

4  05 

6  50 

8  47 

5  80 
590 

7  45 

6  00 
580 
5  00 
4  50 
660 

8  47 


FOOD   PRICES. 
Co8t  of  various  artiolen  o/food^  ^-c,  in  th^  city  of  Antwerp. 


Articles. 


Bacon per  ponnd. . 

Beans per  pint.. 

Heef per  ponud . . 

B«-er  per  glass.. 

Bread per  pound . . 

But  t4>r do 

Cablinges each . . 

Candles per  round . . 

Cairnts per  (innch . . 

Ch/'eHe per  pound.. 

Coals per  cwt.. 

Coflee per  pound . . 

Drippinj? do  .. 

Estrs per  dozen.. 

¥\nh  (fresh) per  pound.. 

Flour do     .. 

Gin  per  pint.. 

Lard per  pound . . 

Milk perpint. 

M uHtnrd per  pound. . 

Hutton do 


Price. 


$0  20 
05 
20 
02J 
04 
32 
03 
10 
02 
10 
85 
20 
20 
24 
00 
08 
14 
20 
02 
30 
20 


i; 


Articles. 


Onions per  pound 

Peas  (dry) itercwt, 

Pepper. per  pound 

Petroleum perpint 

Pork per  |h  »n  nd 

Potatoes do  . 

RaMdts e.ich 

Radishes per  buneh 

Kice {MM- pound 

Rum per  pint 

Sausages per  pound 

Sirup do  .. 

Soap  (common)  do. . . 

So<la  (washing) do . . 

Starch do.., 

Sugar do. . , 

Tnpioca do... 

Treacle  do  . , 

Veal do  . 

Vinegar per  pint 


Price, 


^  10 
3  15 
25 
01* 
20 
03 
60 
02 
08 
30 
20 
10 
03 
01 


^ 
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Wage$  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  at  the  military  araenalf  Antwerp, 


OoeopatloDA. 


Blaclciunitlia 

Strikeni 

Fitteis 

Filem 

LAth«*iDen 

LaibcniCD  m  rnvtal...., 

C«tppersiuitli8 

TiDnmiiha 

PlautTN , 

Borrrs 

Kivetent 

Spliiiier« , 

Master  niold4*ni 

FonDders  and  molders. 
Galranlzeni 


i  Highest    Lowest. 


$1 


15 

57* 
1  15 

77 
58 
58 

58    ' 
58 
1  15    . 

Si; 


|0  57i 


Occupations. 


57* 
8h{ 
574 

57{ 

84<{ 


Firemen 

Cai-peiiters .... 

Jiiiiiem 

I  Whet^lwi-ixlits. 
I  Coopt-rs 


3"* 


38* 
80) 
38* 
Stfft 


.1 


{Mi*\ei8 

Piiiiitem 

MasttT  harnoss-maker 

UMniess-iuskMr 

Mnsuiis 

Printeiw 

Uook-bind«'r» 

A  ppreiitices  to  all  the  trsdes . 

I>a.v  laboiets 

File-cutters. 


UiKbest 


$0  77 
90 
96 
96 
96 
58 
96 

I  15 
77 
86* 
SM 
77 
84 
58 

1  15 


Ovfrtime  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one-tenth  of  the  daily  wage  per  hour. 
Salarieit  for  uiieht-wurk  or  work  done  on  holidays  are  iuoreaaeil  50  per  cent. 


Lowest. 


$0  58 
88* 
38* 
."tR* 
•Mi 


IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 

E.  Sadoiue,  esq.,  administrator  and  general  director  of  the  '<  Society 
Joliu  CockerilP  (tbe  largest  iron  and  steel  works  in  Belgium),  has 
kiiidlv  furnished  me  with  the  following  information  respecting  the  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  this  company : 

In  tbe  case  of  accidents  resulting  in  wounds  or  death,  the  Hociety,  in  the  first  even^ 
uality,  allows  the  workman  one- half  of  his  salary,  and  in  the  latter  a  pension  to  his 
faicity ;  if  soffering  from  Illness  ihe  society  grants  him  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  his 
salary. 

There  exists  in  the  neighboibood  of  onr  works  several  co-operative  societies,  founded 
by  tho  workmen,  for  the  supply  of  their  provisious  and  other  necessary  articles. 

The  workmen,  in  general,  are  not  economical  or  saving ;  the  household  expenses, 
pigeons,  gambling,  and  the  tavern  combined  snflice  to  run  away  with  all  their  earn* 
ings;  tht-re  are,  however,  workmen  who  are  honest  and  economical;  snch  are  not  an- 
commou  among  the  higher  grades,  who  generally  live  respectably  and  soberly. 

The  lelatiouM  existing  between  the  masterH  and  the  employes  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, been  embittered  by  the  effect  of  the  international  union,  of  which  some  of  the 
pernicious  germs  still  remain;  nevertheless  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  these 
relations  latterly.  The  colliers  still  have  recourse  to  strikes  in  the  event  of  <Iispntes 
about  salaries  or  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done;  amoug  those  employed  in  the  other 
kinds  of  works  strikes  do  not  occur. 

Tbe  workmen  are  ]iaid  once  a  fortnight,  and  may  buy  their  provisions  wherever 
they  may  find  it  to  their  inteivst  to  do  so. 

The  actual  rflations  at  present  existing  between  employers  and  employ^  are  favor- 
able and  satisfactory. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  above- 
meutioued  works  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with  lti7d: 

Table  akowing  ihe  daily  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  iron  and  »1eel  worke  of 
the  ^^St.cltty  John  CocktriU,^  at  Straingj  Jithjitim,  in  the  ytars  1870  and  1^64. 


Ocoapations. 


Coal-niinen 

Smelters 

FooDdr>'  iiiolders 

Iron-wi.rkit: 

Paddl<'rs 

Fin'Dien i<., 

Rolleis 

SCeel-workM : 

FooDders , 

FSivnu^ 

Kollers 

Forfe: 

SCrikers 

Smiths , 


1878. 


$0  81 
77 
96 

il6> 
1  55 
1  16  I 
i 
1  16  I 
I  85  I 
1  55  I 

144 
1  06 


1884. 


80 

1  08 
1  64 
1  08 

1  16 
1  35 
1  55 

1  85  1 

Oocupatlona 


WorVsliopfl : 

Moilel- makers. 

Fuiiithera 

Tiimt*TS 
Boilermakers : 

Filters 

Rivett'rs 
Naval  docks: 

fitters 

Kivetent 

Carpenters 
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seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  to  officen  and  men  in  ocean  steam  vessels  {per  month),  as  furnished  bg  the  com 
missaire  mantime  of  the  port  of  Antwerp. 


Occupattona.                             i 

Loweat 

Higheat 

$144  75 
57  9U 
43  42 
•   106  15 
67  55 
53  07 
63  75 
57  Oil 
2H  95 
38  60 

27  08 
38  <iO 

28  95 
28  9  > 
24  M 
19  30 
19  30 
16  40 
21  23 
14  48 

Average. 

Captatn 

$85  85 
.    48  25 
•    33  77 
85  S-S 
48  25 
3:1  77 
48  25 
24  12 
16  40 
24  12 
19  30 
21  J^ 
28  95 
24  12 
19  30 

16  40 

17  37 
15  44 
19  30 
14  48 

$101  33 

Pirst  mate 

50  18 

tiocond  innte 

34  75 

Cliiof  ciiismtHir ... ...     ..        «...               ............ 

80  48 

Seooiifl  I'nifimMT 

33  07 

Tliiril  I'D^^iiieer 

3H  60 

DfNrior 

49  21 

Ciller  ntt'ward  

31  85 

S('Ol>DCl  btoWUIll 

)9  30 

Cook     

27  80 

Second  rook 

21  61 

Baker     

25  47 

Carp^'Dter 

Bfiatawain  

25  09 

Socoutl  btMtawaIn 

21  23 

Lain|>*lriiiiiiier .          

17  37 

Firvniiiu 

18  75 

Seaman    

15  82 

(jrrf«Her 

20  26 

Triutmur 

Wages  paid  to  officers  and  men  on  coastinu  steamships  (per  month),  as  furnished  hg  the  com- 
missaire  maritime  of  the  port  af  Antiterp. 


Occupations. 


Captain 

Kirat  mate 

8<M*ond  mate 

Cliiff  engineer 
Stcond  engineer 
Steward 


Averace 
wagt-a. 


$37  00 
38  60 
32  81 
52  10 
38  m 
19  30 


Occnpatioss. 


Cook 

Carpent^ir 

Roatawaln 

Lnnip-tHmmer., 

Fl'umaD 

Sailor 


Arorage 
wagea. 


$17  87 
24  12 
23  16 

15  44 

16  40 
14  48 


Monthly  wages  paid  to  officers  and  men  on  oeean  sailing  vessels. 


OccapatioDs. 


Captain 

Pirat  mate  . 
Second  mate. 
Carpenter... 


Average 
wagea. 


Occnpationa. 


$38  00  I  Boatawain  . 

28  95  I   Cook 

19  30  ;  St4^ward.... 

17  37      Sailor 


|l 


Average 
wagea. 


$17  87 
19  30 
24  00 
12  15 


Wages  paid  in  distilleries  per  week  of  sixty  hours,  as  furnished  by  the  largest  distiller  in  the 

city  of  Anttoerp, 


Oocapatio 


Onlinar^'  workmen. 

Fireni««n 

Machiuiata   

Cupp«*raniith8 

Carpenters 

Coo|M'ra 

Drlvera 

Basket-makers 


Lowest 


$2  81 
8  70 
4  05 
2  00 


Highest  Average. 


3  37 
1  54 


$4  34 

4  63  I 
4  34  < 
8  50  I 


3  86  I 
3  IS6 
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$3  87 
4  84 
4  20 

4  03 

5  01 
3  47 

2  05 

3  47 
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TToyet  paid  in  hrewerie9  per  vtek  of  $ixty  hours  in  the  city  of  Antwerp, 


Oocapations. 

AYenige. 

VnltlDCB    

$»e4 

4  56 

Delivewra  of  beer 

Ordtparv  wvrknioii  ■... - 

8  54 

Cartoien 

8  6i 

PRINTERS'  WAGES. 


Statement  ihotring  Ihe  wages  paid  per  week  of  aixlif  hours  to  employ^  in  printing  offices  in 
Antwerp,  asjumiahtd  by  one  of  the  largest  printing  offices. 


OccnpatioD*. 

Lowtet 

llighoHt. 

18  68 
8  08 

""o'26 
5  80 
5  80 
660 

.Avprajfe. 

Conipo«i{tors 

$1  16 
8  50 

$3«) 
5  80 

I*rew»nien 

Pr«'<if  ri  ail«»Mi 

K  00 

LitliO'Tapbent 

4  M 
2  31 

2  81 

3  48 

6  36 

Pvmph  lei 'folders 

4  03 

Stitchrm 

4  63 

BcMtk'liludi-rs 

6  80 

Ell'  rav»'ni 

11  58 

De-«»ijni<*rB , 



11  f>8 

Appreiiticea 

m 

38i 

20 

BHIP-YARDS. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  at  Anitcerp  (xcooden). 


Occupations. 


Ship-carpenters . 
('alkrrH  .  .  .. 
Boftt-btiitclers  ... 

JToiiii^r!* 

Blacksmiths 


Lowest. 

IIf;rh0Ht 

$6  0.'i 
fl  05 
6  0.5 
5  80 
4  05 

$8  10 
8  to 
8  10 
0  05 
Olifl 

ATtTsge. 


•7  00 
7  60 
7  60 
fl  56 
6  00 


GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYlfeS. 


Salaries  paid  to  employ^  in  the  Gorernment  offices  of  the  province  of  Antieetp  (prr  annum). 


OccnpatioDS. 


Director 

Chief  of  (liviaiou  . 

Chief  of  otlice.... 

Clerk!«: 

Fir»t  i;l  nn 

K«M>'«Tiilclaiui.. 
ThinI  cliiiM... 

Copying  i'lerks... 


Lovcat    H  Inchest 


ATera^, 


$868  50   $1, 061  50 
017  60         772  00 


46a  20 
847  40 
250  Of) 
103  00 


579  00 
424  60 
308  80 
231  60 


$1.158  00 
0H5  1)0 
675  60 

521  10 
386  00 
279  20 
212  30 


Bverr  employ^  in  ent{t!e«l  to  the  minimnm  unlnry  attnrhfd  to  bin  (rrade. 

The  Aventife  anil  inavintiini  8a1nri<ii  nre  prrtnie*!*  to  flrHt-rbiitn  I'leikn.  reapertlTplv.  after  a  ai^rvlre  of 
tvo  aii<)  four  yeiira,  mimI  likewise  to  entplox^**  nf  inf»*rior  untde,  Hftt-r  lhi«  hbhi-  loneib4ir  snivico;  to 
ehle&  of  (iflfci*  the  avcnifr>«  nnd  mn^iiiiiiin  hmIuHph  nre  ^laiitt  <!.  niti  r  a  wrvb-o  of  thno  ami  hix  years, 
rrppe«-tirf  ly :  mid  to  rhif  fs  of  division  Mftor  lour  and  eight  yenn«  rcHpi-ctively, 

Fiinrtlnnarle*.  or  eni|ilo>6w.  who  havf  si«rvfd  luorM  th«ii  twenty-five  yrnm^'who  are  abovo  fifty  years 
of  a«ra.  and  h«vo  rH<*eirpd  the  maximum  imlMry  of  their  ciade  for'at  least  six  years,  are  fDtiilt;d  toVxtra 
pay.  «hi<-h,  however,  in  no  eaae  exreeda  20  per  rent,  of  the  silarv. 

The  title  of  diiector  may  be  oonforied  npou  chiefs  uf  diviaiou  who  have  aerrod  acoordln;;  to  the  fore- 

soiDE.  oogle 
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MINES  AND  MINING. 

Statement  ah^wing  wagee  paid  to  workingmfn  and  wcmem  in  Belgian  coal  miuee  per  dag  of 

ten  houre. 


OconpatloDR. 


Workmen  emploved  nn<1er  /nt>nnd |0  M 


W'orknK'n  employ od  on  th<»  wiirfhc© 

Women  above  2l'  yfiim,  employed  op  (he  pnrfnoo    .     . 

Women  from  16  fo  21  yearn,  employed  on  the  surface  . 

Oirlii  from  14  t^i  16.  emplove«i  on  the  anrfare    

OlrlH  under  14  yeani.  em]iloyed  on  the  Mnrface 

Boys  from  U  to  16  yearn,  employed  nndor  irroand  .... 

Boys  nndnr  14  y»*ars,  eraployi")  nnder  irrotind 

Roys  from  14  to  16  yean*,  employed  «n  the  Niirfaee  .... 
Boys  ander  14  years,  employt'd  on  the  surface 


Average. 


I 


83 
29 
23i 

IJA 

28 
28 
20 


Statement  showing  wages  paid  to  workmen  in  the  refHiiring  shops  connected  with  coal  miftes, 

per  day  of  ten  hours. 


Occupations. 


Joiners. 


Blacksmiths 

Adjnslers 

Ordinary  workmen. 


I  Average. 


$0  87 
87 
87 
S8 


CORPORATION  BMPLOYl^S. 
Salaries  paid  to  the  employes  of  the  city  of  Antwerp  per  annum. 


Oconpations. 


Commercial  adminatration. 


Salaries. 


Occupations. 


!    Salaiies. 


I 


Biiricomsster 

5  sheriffs  or  deputy  burgomasters, 

each 

Secretary 

Kc«ceiver  (including  his  staff) 


$3,860  00 

1,3M  00 
J,7r>fl  30  , 
6, 710  40  I 


SmploySs  at  (A«  Hdtel  d»  VUU, 

7  chiefs  of  office each.. 

12  subchiefs do 

fi5  clerks : 

First  class do 

Second  class do 

Unher 

5  porters  in  charge  of  the  building : 

2 each . . 

1 

2 each.. 

Ifessmger 

Gnaixl .! 

8  It'tter-carrieis : 

1 

2 each.. 

4 do.... 

I 


Arehi9e4. 


Chief  of  office. 


Subchlef 

8  olerks  t 

First  class each. 

Second  olooa do... 


C  868  00 
f  tol,1W»  00 

;      !m  00 

t    to  868  00 

r  40.5  00 
[     to  r>79  00 

232  dO 
f     to  38ft  00  , 

540  40 

103  on  , 

164  0.5 
}}R  80  I 
280  00  I 
212  30  , 

21)0  00 
221  05 
212  30  , 
96  50  : 


;  F6H  00 
'  tol.lR8  00 

i  508  CO 

I  to  868  00 

;  405  00 

•  to  570  00 

'  232  00 

I  to38«  00 


Xifrrary. 
Chief  of  office 

2  nulirhi.'fs  each  . 

3  clerks: 

Firstdass do 

Second  class do. . . 

Bell-ringing,  dke. 

rioekniaker 

B4»llrlnger 


Poliee  force. 


Chief  eommi«8ary    

Chief  commiHftary's  rlerk 

Indf^mnitv  to  eo'mmisfiarv  aetlne  as 
offirer  to  the  public  minister  at  the 
poUre  o«»nrta 

0  comiiiiRsaries  of  divlninn  . . .  each . . 

1  eomniinwiry  of  th«' judiciary  service. 

4  (iKsintant  insn*><'torft each . . 

lOaoRittfliitn.  first  class. do 

lOasHistants  second  class do 

20  sMistnutN,  third  class do 

32  ai;ent-inspectors do 

3  clerks : 

1 

2 each.. 

148  agent's,  first  class 

83  airenis,  second  class: 

86 each.. 

47    do.... 

10  provfpional  agents d" 

76  provisional  agents  for  six  mnntha, 

each 

Allowan(*e  to  thecommissatiesof  the 
nine  Hections  for  the  heating,  clean- 
ing. &c.,  of  the  buildings each..] 

2  potters do j 


,5   $86800 
>  to  1.15a  eo 

C    508  00 
\\    to  8C8  00 

! (    405  00 

to  579  00 

232  00 

to  386  00 


250  90 
173  70 


1.254  50 
193  0$ 


103  00 
065  00 
965  00 
540  40 
4^2  50 
44:1  90 
405  30 
366  70 

386  00 
357  05 
328  10 

200  15 
289  50 
231  60 

231  60 


88  00 
221  96 
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Salaries  paid  to  the  employ^  of  the  dty  of  Jntwerp  per  annum — Continued. 

OccupatioDA.  Salaries.  Ocenpationa.  Salaries. 


Fire  brigade. 


Commandart 

1  lieateoant  .... 
1  BablieutenaDt . 


PubUalighU. 


laapector.. 


ry  at  docks. 

.tdoctora each.. 

3  Dn*vea: 

S do... 

I 


Itup^eticn  <if/ood.  i 

2  expert  chemiHta each . . ! 

2 expert  bakc*ni do.... 

Publie  worke. 


Bnidneer 

1  bead  caDilnct4>r 

1  hrail  otindoctor 

ScoDductora: 

1 

2 

1 

2 each.. 

1 

1  draftanian 

2oTeraeeia: 


I 


Offloeboy 

Machines^   dredging,  dielr^nttion  cf 
water,  de. 

1 9n1»eiigiDCter,  chief  of  aervioe  (tram- 

i»a3-a)  

1  conductor,  chief  of  dredgiag | 

1  couductur I 

Uydraulie  maehinee. 


1  mafcbiniat 

4  flreiDcn each.. 

MtuhAnee  at  dry  dock. 


. each . 


inachiniat 

(SfintDcn: 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1  chief  en  jrineer 

1  watchman,  for  the  ateam  cranea. . . 

1  brf^aiUer  of  flteam  crauea 

6  machiaiala  for  ilio cranes : 

I 

3 each. 

I 


1  brigadier  of  hydranlic  cranes 

•  vorkmt?n (xuoh. 

Repairing  worke. 


1  blaekiiiBlih 

1  aaaistant 

i  ooppenmiith 

lafwiatant 

4arfJuaUira: 

2 each.. 

2 do.. ..I 


#m»  00 

550  70 


57  90 


482  60  I 


231  fiO 
23  16 


IDS  00 
144  75 


Service  qf  bridges,  eapttane,  and  fixed 
hydraulic  machinee. 

5  marhinltfts: 


2,4;t1  80 
701  30  I, 
733  40  l| 

6:{6  00  I 
6:i9  71) 
521  10  I 
46:i  20  . 
405  30  I 
386  UO    , 

386  00  , 
347  40 
231  60 


1, 158  00 
540  40 
424  60 


405  no  , 

250  00  , 


405  30  I 

308  80  ' 
280  50  p 
270  M  , 
250  90 
386  W) 
212  30  I 
308  80  I 

308  80 
289  50 
270  20  . 
256  90 
270  20  I 
250  90  ' 


280  SO 
212  30 
30X  80 
212  30 

280  50 
250  90 


3 each.. 

1  aaaistant 

1  machinist  for  niorahlo  bHiljre 

1  mai'hinist  for  6xed  hydraulic  en- 
gines   

5  laborers ea<:h . . 

Dredging. 

1  machinist , 

2  firemen each.. 

1  foiieman  

3  wurlcmen eacli . . 

MHSter  of  steam  wherry 

3  Itoitmcn each.. 

Night  wati'hers do.... 


PuMie  putnpe. 


1  overseer.. 
1  plumber.. 


Distribution  of  trater.  heating  o/publie 
buiUUnge,  dc. 

1  machinist 

Maritime  establishment. 


1  chief  inspector 

1  principal  coudnotor. 
4  conductors : 

1 


I 


.each.. 


2  ovoreeers each. 

Public  ufAj/s,  s^noers,  and  paving. 


1  chief  conductor  or  inspector 

5  coniluctors : 

2 eaah. 

2 do... 

1 

3  overseers : 


1 


Subterranean  eanals. 


■each. 


1  hend  sewerman 

I  3  sewtsrmen each.. 

I     Canals— for  the  working  qf  thtiees. 


1  worlcman . 
1  workman  . 


I*ublie  buildings. 


1  innpector— chief  of  service 

1  princiiwl  coudiictor 

8  conductors : 

1 

8 each.. 

1 

2 each.. 

1  

2  draftamen : 

1 

1 

8  overseers : 

I 

1 

1 

I  workman 


366  70 
328  10 
308  80 
270  20 

Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC 


#:'.47  4C 
270  20 
2.10  00 
173  70 
389  56 

347  40 
250  00 


443  96 
2611  65 
308  80 
2:tO  90 
308  86 
254)  00 
115  86 


380  50 

250  90 


406  30 


1. 158  00 
905  00 

817  60 
521  10 
380  00 
347  40 


1,158  00 

521  10 
443  90 
386  00 

347  40 
3.8  10 


270  20 
250  90 


40  32 
18  52 


.  022  90 
772  00 

656  20 
508  30 
448  00 
463  20 
386  CO 

366  70 
328  10 
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Satariea  paid  to  the  employ^  oftJie  city  of  Antwerp  per  annum — ^Continaed. 


Occupations. 


Ctmcieritt. 

1  oveni6*»r 

8  grare-diL'frera each  per  das*. 

6  gaitleofiii : 

4 each. 

Pvhlie  toaUu. 

1  iunp<>ctor 

3  gHrtlencrn,  flmf -clai*!! «>ach . 

8  ffaitl**ni>rH,  fi«H;<>iid-rlaiifi.   ...  do . . . 
22  gHrdeuera,  tbirdclaMA : 

4 each. 

7 do  .. 

11 do... 

COMUKKCR  AND  KATiaATIO:?. 

Barbor-moMUr'i  oj/iee, 

Hnrlinr-mn  RtiT 

Chiff  «f  office 

8  cli-rkfi  : 

1  

2 oarh. 

2  orpr»e»»r« do . . . 

loffloe  boy 


Salaries. 


Ooeapations. 


Service  of  dock*,  quaye,  eajialM,  <£«. 


. each . 


1  inspcrtor 

2  cbfer  sluice  altetidanta : 

1 

1.-. 

S  lirnteDttDts,  fli-st  cIhsm  : 

4  .".".".'.'.".'.'.'.'.*."  VV..V'.*. 
2  licntciiaDts,  second  class  : 

1 

1 

8  a;r(*Dt8 : 

7.V.V".V.'..VV/*.V.V.'," 

Affent  of  tho  Losbroeck  . . . 
E  divers: 

1 

1 

1  cnTp*>iitor         

10  nliiirrnttrndaiitf*,  fli-Ht  obiss, onch.. 
27  slniod  atti-iidautit,  second  cbiss, 

each 

2  cntne  siiperinti'ndinui : 


.each.. 


Evpeminon  of  quayt. 


Chief  of  service. 

1  clerk 

8  watchers : 

1 

2 

1  juniur  clerk.... 


Vutt  on  thippivg  (ewitoms). 


Receiver 

Allowance  for  8  cltrks 

Chief  eoutioller    

IKiputy  nontrulb-r 

7  ouutioUciR,  second  class each., 

Sercice  qf  towage. 

A  captains : 

2 each-. 

1 

1 

4  enirineers    each.. 

i  sluice  attendants,  second  duss, 
each 


$270  20  ' 
T7 


212  30  ' 

103  UO  I 


521  10 
270  30 
241  25 

212  80 
2U2  65 
103  00 


l.ftSO  50 
829  00 


463  20 

847  40 

8:'8  10 

280  50 

965  00 

772  0« 
675  50 

617  60 
579  00 

4^  no 

4U5  3U 

886  00 
847  40 
270  20 

808  80 
270  85 
2»9  50 
270  20 

250  00 

250  00 
231  00 


621  10 
828  10 

289  50 
250  00 
289  60 


1,215  90 

1, 15»  00 

056  20 

424  GO 

3K6  00 


424  60 

»H6  00 
347  40 
847  40 

250  90 


Port  eommisnen  tuppnrted  hy  tke  city 
and  state  eonj<nntly. 

Office: 

Manager 

O  vers\-er 

Store: 

Store-keeper , 


Balariea. 


BydrauUe  worfo. 


1  chief  machinist 

1  chief  machinist 

4  tireineii each . 

1  lori'nian  

I  hlaekMrnith 

1  ai-aiHtant  bbickamith 

I  eiipperoniiih 

1  nRHirttaiit 

2  adjuHtent : 

1  

1 


Oranet,  eeetion  Ko.  1. 


1  chief  inspector 

4  laborrrs each. 


Cranett  teetion  Ko,  2. 


1  chief  inspector 

1  workman 

3  laborers : 

1  

2 


Doekt  /or  email  era/t 


.each. 


chief  alnie^-keeper 

AlbtwHiice  tn  Siime.... 
1ient4-nant,  tii-»l  elaiw  ... 
llciitenanT,  aecoud  class . 

itiibHinice-keuper 

eoulroller 

agenia 

wnicbmon: 

1. 


t 


4  ."^l^^W.V.r.^".  ^'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.e^ch '. '. 


Public  inetrttetion. 

1  mdimental  examiner 

0  liead  maHlers,  flrxt  elaaa 

8  head  maslera,  second  class: 

1 

1 

2 onoh.. 

4 do... 

1  teacher  of  gymnastics 

30t4achiTs earh.. 

4  tear b em    do  .. 

2  teacbHra <lo... 

3  teaebera do. .. 

4  teaebeis do  ..' 

3  teaeliers    do  .. 

6  te>eh«-rH do... 

4  t*aebera do... 

2  twichera •. do  .. 

0  teaebera do... 

6  teacheis do... 

5  teueliera do... 

5  teacbem do... 

2teiicliera do... 

20  teaeliers do... 

16  tencbeis do... 

5  ti'Mcbera do  . . 

10  asaiatanta  (for  nine  months  In  the 

year)  ^.^....ea<'h^.. 

7  singing 


'♦^^^^dD^-CnOGgl-e* 
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Salaries  paid  to  the  emplo^  of  the  oUjf  of  Antwerp  per  ann«m— CoDtinned. 


Oocnpatlona. 


SaUoies. 


Publie  <M(nf«<iM»— CoDtinved. 


Indemnity  to  masters  for  teaching 
sineinK : 

40  masters each..| 

iBdannity  to  teachers  for  presiding 
over  night  classes : 
44  teachers each..! 

3  head  mistresses,  first  class  —  do ... ! 
S  head  mistresses,  second  class :  , 

2 each.. 

3 do  ..' 

1 

22  teachers esch.. 

4  teachers do ...  • 

2teachers do  ..| 

9  teachers do ...  | 

4  teachers do. . . , 

9  teachers do... 

Tteachers do  .. 

10  teachers do . . . 

5  teachers do... 

19  teachers do . . . 


$19  30 


28  95 
579  00 

950  70 
501  80 
482  50 
463  20 
380  00 
880  00 
300  70 
847  40 
328  10 
808  80 
299  15  I 
289  50 
270  20  i 
260  55  I 
250  00  I 


Oocnpations. 


PtOUe  tn«trtMtiof»— Contioned. 

23  teachers each.. 

6  teachers do... 

1  snperinteadent  of  manual  work  — 

9  Binfcinff  masters each.. 

Indemnity  to  twenty-eight  mistresses 

for  teaching  singing esch . . 

Indemnity  to  thirty-six  mistresses 

for  holding  evening  classes,  .each. . 

4  medical  inspectors do  . . 

1  drawing  mistress 

School  for  mdulU: 

Sapplementary  salaries  to  head  in* 
structom : 

14  head  instraotors each.. 

Sapplementary  salaries  to— 

46  masters each. . 

10  head  mistresses do... 

26  teachers do... 

8  professors  of  English do . . . 

1  professor  of  German 

2  teachers each.. 


Salaries. 


$241  S5 

231  60 

193  00 

57  90 

19  80 

28  96 
828  10 
231  60 


115  M 

77  20 
77  20 
57  90 
196  00 
198  00 
77  20 


LISOE  AND  VEEVIERS. 


REPORT  BT  OONSUL  TANNER.  ■ 
WOMEN  LABORERS   IN  BELGIUM. 

Women  do  not  enter  the  competitive  field  of  occupation  with  men  in 
Belgium  to  the  same  extent  that  they  do  in  the  United  States  in  the 
higher  departments  of  labor,  and  yet  women  are  more  generally  em- 
ployed as  laborers  in  Belgium  than  in  the  United  States.  Out  of  a 
population  of  nearly  60,000,000  now  in  the  United  Stat^^s,  I  do  not  think 
ther«  is  a  single  woman  employed  at  work  in  a  mine,  or  even  in  the 
mannfacture  of  any  product  of  mines;  while  in  Belgium,  with  5,500,000 
people,  such  occupation  is  common,  both  for  women,  and  girls  under  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  An  American  eye  sees  much  that  is  sad  and  an 
American  heart  much  that  arouses  its  deepest  compassion  and  sympathy 
in  Europe.  It  looks  very  hard  tosee  a  poor,  lean,  cadaverousdog  strain- 
ing at  a  wagon  until  his  eyes  literally  burst  out  of  his  head,  as  is  fre- 
quently seen  here.  One  who  witnesses  such  a  thing  is  apt  to  condemn 
such  cruelty  to  animals  in  the  strongest  terms.  But  even  this  has  two 
sides,  and  if  one  sees  a  feeble,  aged  man  and  woman  pulling  a  wagon 
with  all  their  might  and  main,  with  a  little,  meager,  half- nourished  girl 
behind  pushing,  then  one  wants  to  see  the  dog. 

One  sees  much  here  that  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  rude  days 
when  woman  was  a  slave  and  drudge  for  man,  while  he  lounged  in  com- 
parative esse.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  woman  at  best  occupies  a 
very  inferior  position  here  from  that  which  she  does  in  the  United 
States. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  farm  labor  in  Belgium  is  performed  by 
women.  On  many  farms  throughout  Belgium  one  sees  no  other  than 
woman  labor.  On  the  canals  and  rivers  one  frequently  sees  a  woman 
harnessed  to  a  canal-boat,  pulling  with  all  her  might,  while  a  young 
able-bodied  man  steers  the  clumsy  craft  and  smokes  his  pipe.  The 
hardest  labor  is  almost  invariably  shirked  bv  the  men.  and  jxrhere  ijt  is 
possible  placed  on  the  woman,  ^  i^^^  by  LjOOgle 
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Out  of  a  population  of  5,520,009  in  1880,  there  was  a  total  number  of 
working  people  in  Belgiam  of  2,824,630,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, of  which  female  labor  constituted  1,824,013,  or  65  per  cent,  of  the 
total.  In  this  computation  I  cannot  think  farm  labor  has  been  taken 
into  account,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  the  table  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  send  to  the  Department.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  laborers 
employed  in  the  mines  in  this  consular  district  of  23,569,  only  10,000  were 
men;  the  remainder  were  women  and  boys,  and  girls  under  the  ages  of 
fifteen  years.  One  of  the  worst  and  most  unjust  features  about  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  mines  and  other  labor  that  requires  and  brings 
into  play  the  physical  powers  of  man  is,  that  when  it  is  performed  and 
as  well  performed  as  a  man  would  have  done  the  woman  receives  less 
compensation  tl^an  the  man. 

At  the  great  iron  works  near  this  place,  called  the  John  Gockrell 
Works,  in  honor  of  its  English  founder,  and  which  is  the  third  largest 
iron  work  in  the  world,  giving  employment  to  11,000  laborers,  where  a 
man  and  woman  are  employed  at  the  same  task,  and  the  woman  turns  out 
as  much  and  of  the  same  quality  of  work  as  the  man,  the  latter  receives 
on  an  average  1  franc  more  per  day  than  the  woman.  Women  in  delicate 
condition  are  frequently  seen  working  in  mines,  handling  iron,  loading  or 
unloading  cars  with  coal,  and  other  like  work  that  is  absolutely  shocking 
to  American  nerves.  I  am  told  that  women  have  frequently  given  birth 
to  children  while  thus  employed.  It  frequently  happens  that  workmen 
have  a  family  of  small  children,  and  that  both  the  father  and  mother 
must  work  for  their  support.  Indeed  this  is  so  frequent  that  this  and 
other  cities  in  Belgium  support  an  institution  to  which  working  people 
can  send  their  children  and  have  them  cared  for  free  of  charge  during 
the  hours  of  labor;  but  these  institutions  do  not  keep  open  at  night, 
and  all  the  mills  and  most  of  the  other  manufactories  here  run  both  day 
and  night,  so  that  those  who  work  at  night  must  take  all  kinds  of  risks. 
Borne  trust  their  children  to  the  care  of  an  older  brother  or  sister ;  others 
put  them  in  bed  and  tell  them  frightful  stories  to  make  them  remain 
quiet,  and  others  lock  them  up  in  the  room  and  go  off  to  their  work. 

Laudable  as  is  the  object  of  the  institutions  that  I  have  just  described, 
for  some  cause  or  other  they  are  not  popular  with  many  of  the  laboring 
classes.  At  any  rate,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  send  their  children 
to  them,  and  this  is  why  one  sees  the  streets  of  European  cities  so  full 
of  children.  Children  of  the  age  of  two  and  three  years  are  seen  all 
through  the  cities  wandering  alone,  or  under  the  guidance  of  some  other 
child  perhaps  a  little  older,  into  all  sorts  of  places,  and  how  they  turn 
up  all  right  in  the  end  is  a  mystery.  Accidents  of  every  description 
often  happen  to  children  that  wander  in  the  street,  and  those  whom  the 
parents  lock  up  when  they  go  to  their  work.  I  might  relate  hundreds 
of  such  occurrences.  A  beautiful  example  is  here  shown  of  how  nature 
meets,  enters  into,  and  aids  all  conditions  of  the  human  family.  Chil- 
dren of  parents  situated  as  above,  who  are  by  no  means  bright  in  other 
respects,  manifest  at  an  astonishing  tender  age  an  extraordinary  talent 
or  instinct,  for  caring  for  themselves  or  the  little  brood  that  have  been 
intrusted  to  their  supervision.  A  matronly  little  girl  of  three  years  is 
often  seen  in  the  parks  or  streets  in  care  of  a  number  of  other  children, 
showing  all  the  prudence,  care,  and  forethought  of  a  mother,  when  in 
all  other  res|)ects  she  is  the  veriest  child.  Her  strength  is  Herculean 
for  her  size  and  age.  She  can  pick  up  and  run  out  of  any  real  or  im- 
agined danger  her  younger  brother,  larger  and  heavier  than  she  is ; 
she  trains  them  to  walk,  which  she  generally  manages  to  do  before  they 
are  nine  months  old,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  the  limbs,  which, 
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she  says,  '<  will  come  straight  in  time."  Indeed,  all  things  seem  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  requirements  of  such  a  case,  and  if  the  same  luck 
should  be  continued  in  subseqnent  stages  of  life  to  the  same  extent 
would  bear  the  recipient  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  success  and  pros- 
perity. 

WORKING- women's  WAGES. 

Both  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  from 
25  cents  a  day  to  fin  rare  cases)  $1.  The  finest  dress-maker  earns,  per- 
haps, 65  cents  a  day ;  a  fiue  bonnet-maker  the  same,  and  this  is  about 
the  average  in  all  other  departments  of  woman's  work  for  this  kind  of 
labor  per  day  for  the  cleverest  women ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
women,  in  consequence  of  heavy  competition,  do  not  earn  more  than  35 
cents  per  day,  and  must  work  until  the  ''  wee  small  hours  o'  night"  to 
earn  that.  For  making  a  chemise  or  petticoat  they  are  usually  paid  15 
cents,  a  child's  cap  1  cent.  One  can  see  ho\^  a  woman  must  work  to 
earn  even  as  much  as  35  cents  per  day  at  such  prices.  No  woman  with- 
out a  machine  can  earn  so  much.  The  following  table  will  give  the  aver- 
age daily  earnings  of  the  di£fereut  labors  performed  by  women  in  Bel- 
gium : 


Lowest. 

HiKhMt 

Ooeapations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

WMr  (coal,  iron,  Ao.) 

10 
25 
25 
25 
10 

10  as 

40 

25 

1  00 

100 

1  00 

M 

Streot  sw66perfl 

10  10 
10 
25 
25 
25 

85 

$0  45 

*  Clerks    

S 

SflTvaate  (found) 

'  Bonne  (or  nurse) 

75 

TallorBm  I.- 

Washwomau   

'  Rterehlng  and  ironing 

>  Laboring  woman's  average 
1      (all  kinds  of  work) 

86 

Deeontions  for  bonneU 

An  kind  of  miU  work 

85 
85 

SHOPS  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

There  are  very  tew  men  employed  in  Belgium  as  clerks,  this  being 
left  almost  exclusively  to  women.  Shop-keeping  is  generally  carried  on 
by  a  family  in  connection  with  some  other  occupation,  either  the  manu- 
fftctare  of  the  article  sold  in  the  shops,  or  something  outside  that  the 
man  gives  his  attention  to,  leaving  the  household  matters  and  the  shop 
alike  to  the  female  portion  of  the  family.  This  is  even  true  of  butcher 
shops.  Where  assistance  is  required  in  the  shape  of  clerks  young 
women  are  preferred,  because  of  cheapness,  and  because  most  of  them 
will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  servant  and  clerk.  The  occupation 
of  a  clerk,  though  not  being  in  reality  much  above  that  of  a  domestic^ 
is  much  sought  after  by  young  women,  because  more  genteel  and  re- 
spectable than  the  ordinary  occupation  of  woman.  A  girl  who  presents 
herself  for  a  position  in  a  shop,  if  not  au  courant  with  the  duties  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter,  must  serve  the  first  year  for  her  board. 
Then  a  compensation  is  given  her  of  $3  or  $4  i>er  month,  which  may, 
from  long  service,  superior  cleverness,  and  merit,  reach,  after  the  elaf>se 
of  ten  years,  as  high  as  $15,  but  this  is  extremely  rare.  It  more  fre- 
quently stops  short  of  $8  a  month.  The  doors  of  shops  are  arranged 
so  that  a  bell  rings  when  they  are  opened,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  long 
time  between  the  ringing  of  the  bell  and  the  appearance  of  the  clerk, 
and  it  often  happens  when  she  does  appear  that  she  comes  in  with  a 
crying  child  in  her  arms. 

If  one  goes  into  a  shop  one  must  buy  something;  you  must  pay  the 
woman  in  some  way  for  the  trouble  of  appearing,  or  must  be  brave 
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enough  to  bear  very  heavy  muttering,  sometimes  actual  abuse,  or  leave 
behind  at  least  very  savage  looks.  This  shows  that  American  mer- 
chants a'-e  the  most  amiable  in  the  world.  If  they  consider  it  a  trouble 
to  show  their  goods  and  wares  they  are  invariably  too  polite  to  betray 
it.  French  politeness,  however,  it  does  not  require  one  with  much  pene- 
tration to  soon  discover  is  all  on  the  surface,  and  hardly  exists  so  far  as 
women  are  concerned.  Such  a  thing  as  giving  a  lady  a  seat  in  a  street 
car  is  never  seen  in  this  country  unless  she  is  very  gorgeously  dressed. 
This  goes  farther  than  gray  hairs  or  any  amount  of  decrepitude  and 
feebleness  to  arouse  Belgian  politeness. 

GEORGE  C.  TANKER, 

Consul, 
United  States  Consulate, 

Liege  and  Verviera^  December  29, 1883. 


OHEHT. 

I  REPORT  BT  CONSVL  POLACHEE. 

In  pursuance  of  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  be  informed  about 
the  condition  of- ''labor''  in  this  consular  district,  and  in  obedience  to 
that  direction,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  inclosed  report,  embracing 
every  information  obtainable. 

The  several  inclosures  give  in  particular  the  wages  of  the  different 
trades  and  occupations.  It  is  not  an  estimation,  as  every  trade  named 
in  the  inclosures  has  been  personally  visited,  and  the  respective  earn- 
ings ascertained  and  closely  calculated  by  the  undersigned. 

I  may  be  also  permitted  to  mention  the  numerous  kindnesses  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  this  district,  and 
their  generous  aid  has  enabled  me  to  j)repare  this  report.  I  am  also 
under  great  obligations  to  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Flandre  Ori- 
entale,  to  the  burgomaster,  and  to  the  postmaster  of  this  city,  for  the 
information  received  about  all  government  eniploy6s. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

(1)  The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class  varies  accord- 
ing to  their  skill  and  activity,  also  with  their  physical  and  mental  powers, 
and  these  are  specified  in  the  accompanying  tables  at  from  20  cents  to 
$1 .50  per  day.  The  wages  hereabouts  are  mostly  calculated  by  the  hour, 
consequently  all  laborers  earn  more  in  summer  than  in  winter.  In  sum- 
mer laborers  work  on  the  average  twelve  hours  per  day,  while  in  winter 
they  cannot  work  longer  than  from  eight  to  nine  hours  per  day. 

cost  op  living. 

(2)  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  is  in  proportion  to  their 
earnings,  as  the  laborer  who  earns  about  $75  per  year  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  eating  meat  at  20  to  25  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
often  seen  on  tbt^  table  of  the  skilled  mechanic,  who  earns  about  $1 
daily,  but  in  almost  every  instance  the  wife  and  the  children  are  obliged 
to  earn  something,  and  what  little  these  earn  is  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  such  expenditures  vary  according  to  their  earnings.  Their 
main  expense  is  house  rent,  which  is  from  48  cents  to  $2.85  per  month; 
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in  clothing,  one  suit,  at  a  cost  of  about  $6  to  $10,  has  to  last  them  for 
a  very  long  time,  wearing  the  same  only  on  Sundays ;  their  every-day 
wear  consists  of  home  spun  materials,  durable,  clean,  and  often  quite 
genteel  in  appearance. 

Prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  the  laborers  and  mechanics  in  this 
district,  ou  the  supposition  that  these  can  afford  to  use  only  the  cheap- 
est articles  in  the  market,  are  as  follows: 


Articles. 


Bentn: 

Small  brick  hoase  on  side 
streets,  four  to  sevea  rooms, 

per  moDth 

Two  to  Are  rooms  Id  hovses 
occupied  by  several  families 
in  conrts  and  side  streets, 

per  month 

ClottalDfT: 

Good  all.  wool-saits 

Mixed  jcoods 

Boots  And  shoes  of  leather 

Shoes  of  wood 


Price. 


$1  50  to  $3  00 


50        2  00 


6  00 
3  OU 
1  60 


t 


10  00 

6  00 

3  00 

60 


Articles. 


Coal per  ton 

Coffee per  pound. . 

Sngar do 

Butter do 

Meat: 

Beef do  .. 

Veal do.... 

Pork do.-.. 

Milk  (liter) per  quart. . 

Potatoes per  100  pounds. . 

Bread  (rye) per  pound . . 

Bread  (wheat) do 


I 


I 


Price. 


$3  00  to  $5  00 


15 

18 

18 
20 
14 


20 
13 
30 

20 
22 
18 
03 
00 
03 
04 


WAGES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

(3)  The  rates  of  wages  have  increased  about  10  per  cent,  since  the 
year  of  1878,  yet  the  living  expenses  have  increased  to  a  much  larger 
proportion.  There  is  a  very  slight  change  in  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
since  that  year,  with  the  notable  exception  that  in  former  years  his  in- 
dnlgence  in  unnecessaries  was  very  rare,  thereby  he  was  enabled  to 
save,  however  little  in  every  year,  while  at  this  period  he  is  extravagant 
with  that  little  he  possesses. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

(4)  The  habits  of  the  working  classes,  as  far  as  their  labor  is  con- 
cerned, are  trustworthy ;  they  will  work  steady  and  faithfully,  although 
very  slow,  and  never  exert  themselves  to  any  degree;  their  general  be- 
havior is  good,  but  they  have  no  thoughts  for  the  future ;  their  neces- 
sary needs  are  so  limited,  that  even  from  their  small  earnings  these 
coald  save  something,  yet  but  very  few  are  doing  so.  The  extreme 
cheapness  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  great  number  of  public  houses 
where  such  drinks  are  sold,  are  aiding  these,  to  a  large  extent,  in  such 
nseless  expenditures. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY16. 

(5)  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer  is  gen- 
erally good  and  respectful.  The  workingman  has  the  utmost  regard  for 
his  employer,  the  employer  reciprocates  such  feeling,  and  such  pleasant 
relations  have  a  very  good  influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of  this 
community ;  although  I  understood  of  late  years  the  doctrine  of  ^'Gom- 
manism  "  has  been  tried  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  working  classes, 
but  has  so  far  not  taken  any  roots  hereabouts,  consequently  has  caused 
but  very  little  trouble  between  the  employer  and  his  employes. 

ORGANIZED  LABOR. 

(6)  There  are  no  organizations  of  labor  in  this  district.  It  has  several 
times  been  attempted  by  some  ambitious  men  among  these  to  form  some 
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kind  of  an  orp^anization,  bat  it  was  never  crowned  with  saccess,  for  the 
main  reason  that  it  wonld  involve  the  laborer  into  an  expense.  The  ma- 
jority of  that  class  are  unable  or  rather  an  willing  to  contribnte  for  soch 
purposes.  The  rule  among  the  laboring  classes  here  is,  to  let  every  one 
earn  as  much  as  he  can,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  such  success  de- 
pends upon  individual  skill,  energy,  and  experience ;  neither  are  here 
any  organizations  of  capital  which  influences  labor  in  any  degree;  &o- 
tories,  mills,  and  all  other  employers  have  their  scales  of  wages  for  their 
laborers,  and  although  the  pay  is  not  uniform  in  every  instance,  yet 
these  are  never  short  of  workmen  at  their  fixed  wages. 

STRIKES. 

(7)  Strikes  are  very  rare  in  this  district;  it  occurs  occasionally  that 
in  a  single  factory  or  mill,  the  employes,  knowing  that  their  labor  is 
urgent,  attempt  to  ask  for  higher  wages,  but  these  very  seldom  succeed 
in  their  demands ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  occurred  here  lately  in  such 
a  case,  that  instead  of  a  demanded  increase  in  their  wages,  these  were 
reduced ;  the  workmen  knowing  that  their  places  could  easily  be  filled 
by  other  willing  hands,  were  obliged  to  accept  the  lower  scale  of  wages. 
For  these  reasons  strikes  have  no  effect  upon  the  industrial  interest  of 
this  district 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

(8)  All  the  working  people  hereabouts  are  free  to  purchase  whatever 
they  need,  wherever  they  choose.  There  are  no  conditions  of  any  kind 
imposed  by  employers  in  this  regards,  with  the  exception  on  the  coast 
at  Ostend  in  the  fishing  trade,  as  most  of  the  smack-owners  are  also  sail 
and  rope  makers,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  and  ship-chandlers,  &c.,  and  the 
fishermen  are  obliged  to  exchange  their  ware  for  goods  used  by  the 
former  on  their  ships,  and  also  otherwise.  In  the  other  trades  it  is  an 
established  custom  here  to  pay  the  workmen  on  every  Saturday  evening, 
and  these  are  paid  in  the  standard  currency,  which  is  silver  money. 
There  is  no  paper  currency  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  20  francs 
($3.80),  and  bat  very  few  laborers  earn  such  an  amount  per  week. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

(9)  There  are  no  co-operative  societies  of  any  kind  in  this  district*,  the 
working  classes  purchase  everything  they  need  in  the  stores,  which  pre- 
tend to  give  to  these  a  small  reduction  from  their  established  prices, 
which  I  have  reason  to  doubt;  yet,  the  store-keepers  make  many  believe 
they  are  doing  so,  at  any  rate. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKINO  CLASSES. 

(10)  The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  very  good.  <<  Con* 
tentment  is  happiness;"  the  laborer  and  his  family  have  no  other  aspira- 
tions but  to  have  plenty  of  their  very  simple  food;  in  that  they  succeed, 
provided  the  wifeand  the  children  are  earning  alittlealso.  Theseusnally 
live  in  a  few  very  cleanly  arranged  rooms,  and  in  spite  of  their  poverty 
they  have  nice  white  curtains  on  their  windows,  and  their  beds  and  bed- 
ding are  exceedingly  clean;  their  clothing  is  of  a  very  common  home- 
spun material,  often  of  a  class  of  goods  called  "corduroy,"  the  wife  and 
children  wearing  blue  and  other  colored  linen  and  cotton  dresses ;  most 
of  them  wear  wooden  shoes,  and,  judging  by  their  looks,  do  not  desire 
any  change  for  bettering   their  condition.     Their  meager  earnings 
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do  not  permit  these  to  save  mach  for  old  age.  Their  physical  condition 
is  excellent;  they  are  strong  and  robast,  and  very  likely  bat  seldom 
need  tlie  aid  of  a  physician.  As  regards  their  morality,  there  may  be  a 
good  deal  to  be  desired  yet,  and  a  glance  at  the  report  upon  the  vital 
statistics  of  Ghent  (submitted  in  March,  1884),  may  speak  in  plainer 
language  than  I  am  permitted  to  nse  at  this  time,  yet  their  peaceable  dis- 
position, even  in  a  state  of  drankenness,  is  noteworthy.  They  do  not 
ffligage  in  any  qaarrels  or  broils,  and  a  street  fight  is  a  rarity  here.  The 
police  records  are  very  seldom  hardened  with  any  extraordinary  excesses 
on  their  part.  As  a  class  they  are  hard  drinkers,  and,  as  remarked  be- 
fore, the  extreme  cheapness  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  the  great  number 
of  estaminets  (saloons)  here  (there  are  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
public  houses ;  houses  which  gives  to  every  sixty  inhabitants  one  place 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  for  sale)  these  have  doubtless  a  great 
influence  to  the  free  indulgence  and  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes 
in  this  vicinity. 

▲  PAPER-MAKER'S  STATEMENT. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Alphonse  Delaplanque,  a  large 
paper-mill  owner  of  this  city,  for  his  permission  to  gather  all  information 
obtainable  in  his  large  mill,  and  for  the  following  examination  held 
there: 

Q.  How  old  are  yon  f — A.  I  am  forty-four  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  business  f — ^A.  I  am  a  paper-maker. 

Q.  HaTe  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  five  children ;  the  oldest  is  sixteen ; 
tihe  yonngest  is  six  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  f — A.  I  receive  on  the  average  about  4  francs 
(77  cents)  per  day ;  the  average  earnings  in  our  mill  is  about  3  francs  (^  cents)  per  day 
by  the  other  workmen. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  vou  required  to  work  for  such  wages  f — ^A.  We  be- 
gin at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f — A.  We  have  half  an  hour  for 
Inreakfast  at  8  o'clock,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  half  an  hour  at  4  o^dock  for 
lunch. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  on  such  wages  f  — A.  If  I  was  obliged  to,  we  could 
get  along  with  my  wages  alone;  but  my  wife  earns  something,  also  two  of  my  children 
earn  a  little  every  week. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  all  of  you  amount  per  year  f — ^A.  I  have  not 
kept  any  books;  then  these  do  not  work  steady  either,  but  my  family  alone  earned 
enough  to  pay  our  rent,  and  for  the  clothing  themselves  and  the  other  children 
needed. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  uses  you  make  of  your  earnings  and  those  of  your  family  f— 
A.  We  pay  rent  for  five  rooms  and  kitchen,  |19.:W  per  year;  for  clothing,  shoes  for 
self  and  family,  |28.95  per  year ;  for  food  and  fuel,  29  cents  per  day,  $104.95 ;  for  school 
tax  and  other  incidentals,  100  francs,  |19. 30— total,  $172.50.  My  own  earnings  are 
about  1,250  francs  per  jear  ($120^ ;  the  balance  of  our  needs  is  earned  by  my  family. 

Q.  Can  you  save  anything  f — A.  Yes ;  last  year  we  have  laid  aside  from  our  com* 
bined  earnings  about  100  francs ;  that  is,  after  paying  over  35  francs  to  the  doctor  and 
for  medicine  while  my  wife  was  sick,  and  in  consequence  we  both  lost  several  days' 
work,  otherwise  we  could  have  saved  about  200  francs  the  last  year. 

Several  other  workmen  were  qneationed  abont  these  points,  and  in 
almost  every  case  the  former  answers  were  repeated. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYlfeS. 

(11)  Every  factory,  mill,  &c.,  in  this  consular  district  is  provided  with 
the  necessary  materials  for  extinguishing  fires,  according  to  very  strict 
police  regulations,  and  a  number  of  factx>ries  have  a  small  pharmacy  of 
their  own,  to  be  used  in  cases  of  sudden  sickness  or  accidents. 
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POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

(12)  The  workingman  enjoys  the  same  political  rights  as  all  other  citi- 
zens, but  before  he  is  entitled  to  a  vote  he  has  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion to  a  certain  degree  of  his  knowledge  in  elementary  branches,  also 
about  some  laws  and  customs,  &c. ;  yet^  as  the  suffrage  is  conditioned 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  to  be  paid,  but  very  few  of  the  working- 
men  ^njoy  that  privilege.  Direct  taxation  is  very  insignificant,  except 
on  real  estate,  and  the  laborer  pays  a  very  small  township  and  school 
tax  only. 

The  legislature  have  and  are  constantly  aiming  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  labor,  and  there  are  many  laws  which  favor  the  working 
classes  to  some  degree. 

EMIGRATION. 

(13)  There  is  hardly  any  emigration  from  this  consular  district ;  the 
laboring  classes  like  their  homes,  their  treatment  is  kind  and  humane, 
they  enjoy  their  recreations,  which  every  village  tenders  to  them  in 
manifold  ways,  and  every  township.  Government  caters  to  their  amuse- 
ments, paid  from  the  public  funds,  many  times  during  every  season  of 
the  year,  and  no  doubt  such  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  their  behalf  kindles  in  the  breasts  of  the  working  classes  a  love 
for  their  birth-places,  but  seldom  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  this 
continent. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

(1)  According  to  the  numerous  answers  received  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  women  and  children  which  are  employed  in  industrial  pur- 
suits in  this  consular  district,  I  have  computed  their  total  to  be  8,937 
persons.  This  is  as  close  an  estimation  as  could  be  possibly  gatheredy 
and  these  are  classified  as  follows : 

A.  Manufactaring  and  mechanical 4, 675 

B.  Commercial,  inclading  transportation 2, 210 

C.  Professional  and  personal,  including  Govemment  officials,  clerks,  teachers, 

artists,  laandresses,  musicians,  d&c 856 

D.  Agriculture 750 

£.  An  other  other  pursuits 446 

Total 8,937 

^2)  Their  minimum  wages  are  15  cents,  their  maximum,  95  cents 
daily  -y  the  average  wages  of  women  in  factories,  &c.,  are  38  cents  per 
day. 

(3)  The  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  and  mechanical  pursuits  are  firom 
eleven  to  thirteen  hours  daily ;  in  all  other  branches  nine  to  ten  hours 
per  day. 

(4)  The  moral  condition  of  the  working  woman  is  far  from  being  ex- 
emplary, yet  their  behavior  is  not  near  as  bad  as  a  similar  class  of  people 
employed  in  factories,  &c.,  and  not  separated,  in  the  larger  cities  on 
this  continent,  according  to  the  police  statistics  of  such  cities.  Their 
physical  condition,  and  their  very  healthy  appearance  is  remarkabley 
they  are  very  strong  and  muscular,  and  their  services  are  preferred  by 
a  majority  of  agriculturists  for  field  work,  and  the  long  hours  they  are 
obligated  to  work  daily  does  not  seem  to  affect  them  in  the  least. 

(5, 6)  As  women  and  men  work  together  in  the  different  industrial 
and  mechanical  establishments,  they  enjoy  the  same  care  as  the  men  do 
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in  case  of  sickness  or  disability,  also  the  means  provided  in  case  of  fire 
or  other  accidents  for  their  perfect  safety. 

(7)  The  sanitary  measures  in  factories  and  mills  are  very  primitive, 
yet  the  absence  of  snch  vital  measures  for  the  prevention  of  sickness  do 
not  seem  to  affect  the  working  people  at  all,  and  it  is  something  remark- 
able, that  good  health  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  such  places,  in  spite  of 
their  very  defective  sewage  and  ventilation.  Working  women  who  have 
no  family  or  a  home  aie  usually  well  taken  care  of  in  any  of  the  numer- 
ous ^'  free  city  hospitals,"  in  case  of  sickness,  &c. 

(8)  A  very  slight  increase  in  the  wages  of  women  have  taken  place  in 
the  past  five  years,  almost  in  every  occupation ;  the  most  notable  in- 
crease, however,  is  that  gained  by  female  clerks  in  Government,  alno  in 
mercantile  employ,  in  the  latter  branch  these  have  almost  the  monopoly, 
as  but  very  few  men  are  employed  in  the  stores  in  this  city  and .  its 
vicinity. 

(9)  The  education  of  women  in  the  factories,  &c.,  is  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  those  of  the  men ;  the  majority  of  the  former,  even  after  their 
tiresome  daily  occupations,  will  frequent  the  "evening  schools,."  where 
they  have  a  chance  to  learn  not  only  the  elementary  branches,  but  are 
also  taught  all  kinds  of  needle- work;  all  of  these  schools  are  well  pat- 
ronized. It  is  also  obligatory  to  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school 
a  certain  time  in  their  respective  ages. 

BespectfnUy  submitted. 

MAX  POLACHEK, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Ghentj  July,  1884. 


I.  Genebal  trades. 

Wagw  paid  pw  week  offifiy-fowr  to  seventy-eight  hour 8  in  Ghenu 


Ooonpations. 


BUILOIRO  TBADW. 

Biiok-Uyen 

Hod-canien 

isons 

Tenden 

FlastereTB 

Tenden 

Sliiten 

Boofen 

Tenders 

Plombers 

AmilatanU 

Owpenten 

Q«e-iitteTS 

OTHSB  TRADB8. 

Beken 

Bbdumitba 

Striken 

Book-binden 

BtlckHBBjDan , 

Bfewen..  •«>•>>•  ••••••■  ......■••••«•.■>...... 

Batcben 

Bnee-fonnden 

CaUiiei'niaken 

Confeetionen 

CicH^nu 

Coopecs 


Lowest 

mgbest 

$3  48 

f4  82 

228 

848 

848 

4  82 

228 

8  48 

3  48 

4  62 

228 

8  43 

2  88 

5  16 

288 

5  18 

2  28 

843 

3  43 

582 

174 

288 

228 

4  42 

288 

5  82 

2  88 

888 

<         8  00 

6  71 

228 

8  48 

1  74 

2  88 

8  80 

477 

1  74 

582 

8  18 

4  95 

8  57 

582 

2  47 

6  81 

288 

582 

2  47 

7  10 

228 

582 

AYonge. 


f4  02  . 

2  88 
402 
288 
4  02 
2  88 
4  82 
4  62 
2  88 
4  62 
228 
8  88 
4  02 


848 
6  18 
2  88 
2  28 
4  02 
8  93 
8  98 
4  62 
4  87 
4  02 
4  87 
441 
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Wagei  paid  per  week  ^f  f/t^-Jewr  to  eeventjf-eigki  lumre  in  (rAaif— Continiied. 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Aveiaca. 

Otubb  TRAOBB-Gontlniied. 
Cntlera 

$3  57 
174 

228 
2  68 

285 
285 
8  47 
8  57 
1  74 

1  74 
285 
8  57 
174 
8  47 
280 

2  85 
288 
885 
288 
2  10 
288 
288 
843 
480 
227 
882 
2  10 
843 
402 
227 

227 
174 

$7  57 
682 

4  42 

0  31 
887 
740 
7  10 
7  67 
343 
228 

4  86 
7  57 
682 
7  10 
850 
486 

5  70 
050 
627 
4  00 
487 
627 
687 
650 

4  37 
671 

7  57 

8  71 
522 

5  70 

887 
8  87 

$5  98 

DlatiUers 

sS 

Driven : 

Draymai  mod  teamsters 

8  88 

Cftb  snd  canisffe 

4  87 

Street  railways" 

8  17 

Dyers 

6  76 

XfisraTers................. 

4  87 

Farriers 

6  90 

Oardeaers 

2  88 

Hatters 

9  08 

Horseshoers ..«. 

8  8i 

Jewelers 

6  90 

Laborers^  norters  Aa  ...>.......... ...........^....x. >..... .a.... ........ 

3  17 

Lithoffraphers 

4  87 

MUlfiTights 

3  03 

3  88 

Printers 

4  66 

Teachers  pablio  schools 

7  10 

fU^di«ap4Mrniws  makers 

6  16 

Sail-makers 

8  89 

Stevedores 

8  79 

TaDDsrs 

6  16 

Tailors 

664 

6  66 

Tinsmiths...... ^  ..x... 

879 

Weavers  (ontslde  of  mills) 

664 

Laoe-makers 

4  87 

Wood-oarvers 

743 

Palnleni  (house) 

4  66 

Brush-makers 

4  50 

Boot  and  shoemakers : 

Male 

397 

F4«nifa« 

988 

11.  Faotoribs,  mills,  btc. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eeventff-eigkt  hntre  in/aetoriee  or  mUU  in  GkeiU, 


Lowest 

Highest 

Averafs. 

Men 

$2  29 
1  15 
1  15 
180 
882 
882 

$6  70 
8  42 
180 
3  00 
6  71 
740 

$8  40 

Women •• 

2  28 

Children 

1  44 

Cotton  weavers 

289 

Linen  weavers 

5  16 

Fnr  dyers... ....'..... 

670 

III.  Foundries,  machinb-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eeventy-eight  koure  infoundrieef  machine'ehopef  and  iron  worke  i% 

Ghent. 


Oocapations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Pattern-makers              — 

$3  00 
3  32 

800 
848 
220 

•$8  70 

7  40 
671 

8  10 
5  70 

$6  84 
6  70 

Locksmiths • 

Blacksmiths  

6  16 

£n2ineers 

6  18 

Ordinary  workmen 

8  49 
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Waget  paid  per  week  ofjifig-four  to  eighlsf-four  houre  in  etoree,  wkoleeaU  or  retail,  to  malet 

andfemaUe  in  Ghent. 


OocnpatioiM. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Ayentge. 

Book.kMpen: 

Tn  bank«  - .....,.,..., 

$10  00 
800 
10  00 
4  00 
200 

$15  00 
15  00 
18  00 
10  00 
12  00 

$12  00 
10  00 

Tn  whoiemle  honoMi ...................... 

StJeamen  in  wholesale  bonaes 

12  00 

Yemale  elerkein  retell  atoreii 

0  00 

WArkli>g.£irl«* ,_ 

4  00 

*  Working-girls  In  shpps  work  mostly  by  the  piece,  and  eun  seoording  to  the  different  trades  and 
qoaHtiea  ofwork. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  to  household  eervante  (tovma  and  eitiee)  in  Ghent, 


Lowest 

Highest 

Arerage. 

MALKB. 

Waftem,  restMiTan  tt 

$7  00 
10  00 

4  00 
800 

5  00 
600 
4  00 

$15  00 
20  00 
10  00 
7  00 

800 

10  00 

6  00 

$11  00 
18  00 

Cooks  

Hostleni  and  ooachmen , 

6  00 

BoriaaU 

5  00 

nh«miy«rm^M«  find  w»itr«»# 

6  00 

Cooks 

7  50 

GirisforhoQsework 

5  60 

XL  Agricultural  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  dag  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Ghent  and 

surrounding  oountry. 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

OidJnaiy  field  bands: 

$0  29 
10 
10 

10 

$0  48 

Female , ., 

5 

ChUdren 

15 

Honseliold  serrants  reoeire  the  same  daily  wages  as  in  the  city. 

XII.  Corporation  employ^. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  the  ebrporation  employ  A  in  the  diy  of  Ghent, 


Occapations. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arerage. 


Chief  of  bnreaa : 

nratdlase 

Seeond  class 

Clerks: 

Vint  class 

Second  olaes , 

Copy  clerks  (female),  three  olaaaes. 


Daiflahorers  emptovid  by  the  wrporoHon, 


Bridga-tenders . . 

Carpenters 

8Ueet-swoepera . 


$15  00 
12  00 

1  50 
850 
4  00 


4  00 
8  50 
1  20 


$18  00 
15  00 

11  00 
8  00 
500 


4  60 
4  00 
1  80 


$16  00 
14  00 

050 
7  50 
425 


4  20 
8  75 
1  50 
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XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wfigea  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  andfifty-nx  hourt  to  employ^  in  Government  do- 
partmenta  and  offtoee— exclusive  of  tradeemen  and  lahorara — in  Ohent, 


Oooui»ationB. 


Chief  of  a  department i.. 

Chief  of  a  division 

Chief  of  bureau 

Clerks: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Copying  (females) 

Kessenjcers 

Poat^fiM  dtpoTtmmU. 

Postmasters 

Chief  of  bureau  or  division 

Clerks,  three  classes 

Female  olerkH 

Head  of  letter-carriers,  three  classes 

Letter-carriers  in  the  city,  five  classes 

Letter-carriers  in  country  towns 


Lowest.    Highest.  .  Average. 


$100 
92 
54 

40 
30 
21 
16 
15 


$120  00 
100  00 
68  00 

51  00 
38  00 
25  00 
20  00 
18  00 


I 


75  00  , 
70  00  I 
20  00  < 
12  00  , 
30  00  I 
10  50  I 
14  60 


90  00 

86  00 
50  00 
15  00 

87  50 
80  00 
15  00 


$115  00 
06  50 
63  50 

46  50 

35  00 
23  50 
17  50 
17  00 


86  50 
82  00 
42  00 
14  00 
33  00 
21  75 
14  85 


Letter-oarriers  have  to  work  dally  from  6  o'clock  mornings  to  10  o'clock  at  nights,  with  an  occasional 
rest  of  three  half  clays  per  month. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor — ooyernment  employ. 

^agee  paid  per  week  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Ghent 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Bailtpoy  department 
Bnirtneers 

$6  00 
540 
56$ 
4  80 
580 
580 
520 
•      480 

1150 
560 
020 
4  80 
480 
8  50 

$10  80 

750 

780 

5  80 

7  80 

12  00 

7  60 

540 

16  00 

12  00 

15  00 

750 

650 

4  50 

$9  90 

Siremen 

6  85 

6  45 

Watchmen 

5  20 

Baggage-master 

6  60 

Rf^tion-masterff .  .    x . »       ..      ........ 

9  80 

Porters 

6  50 

Switchmen .  . 

5  10 

Depot-masters 

14  60 

Ticket  agents 

8  50 

Chlnf  of  4^partm^nt«  -  r  , .  r - 

18  40 

Clerks 

6  20 

Telegraph  operators 

5  50 

Ordinary  workmen 

3  76 

XV.  Printers  and  pointing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy^two  hours  to  printers  {oompositorSf 
pressmen f  proof-readers,  #c.)  in  Ghent, 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Proof-readers 

$3  42 
2  88 
288 

$6  84 
6  70 
6  70 

$4  62 
4  56 

Compositors - 

Pressmen 

4  56 
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VXEVIEBS  AHD  UEOB. 

REPORT  BT  OONBUL  TANNER. 

Belginm,  with  an  area  no  larger  than  the  State  of  Maryland,  contains 
a  population  of  nearly  6,000,000  of  people.  Where  population  is  so  dense 
there  rotist  necessarily  exist  a  great  variety  of  indnstries  and  a  large 
field  of  occupation,  and  there  is  hardly  a  known  industry  in  the  world 
but  what  flourishes  in  this  consular  district.  Being  wedged  in  on  every 
side  by  puissant  military  and  commercial  rivals,  whose  colonies  secured 
them  a  commercial  monopoly,  little  Belgium  has  had  to  struggle  hard 
to  keep  alive  her  manufacturing  industries  and  furnish  employment  for 
her  struggling  masses. 

That  Belgium  hasachieved  this,  much  credit  is  due  to  two  classes — the 
employer  and  the  employ^ — whose  mutual  good  understanding  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  making  Belgium  an  important  power  in  the  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  world. 

THE  LABOBINa  CLASSES  OF  BELGIUM. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  that  will  illustrate  so  clearly  the  relations 
that  subsist  in  this  consular  district  between  employer  and  employ^ 
than  to  mention  one  simple  custom  that  has  for  a  long  time  prevailed 
here. 

On  the  family /(?<«  day  of  a  manufacturer,  which  usually  falls  on  the 
birth  day  of  the  head  of  the  family,  his  workmen  invariably  show  some 
token  of  their  respect  in  one  way  or  another,  from  the  boy  who  sweeps 
out  the  office  up  to  the  cleverest  artisan.  They  preRcnt  him  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  or  some  other  present  within  their  means  of  purchase,  and  none 
are  too  poor  to  buy  something  to  give  him.  lie,  on  his  part,  usually 
returns  this  with  interest  and  all  are  mutually  contented.  When  there 
is  an  extraordinary  depression  of  trade  a  manufacturer  calls  his  work- 
men, and  represents  to  them  the  condition  of  affairs  and  leaves  it  with 
them  whether  the  manufactory  shall  close  or  whether  a  reduction  of 
wagea  shall  temporarily  take  place.  Under  such  circumstances  work- 
men here  have  never  been  known  to  wrangle  and  contend. 

HOUBS  OF  WORK. 

In  the  summer  the  days  in  this  latitude  are  nearly  eighteen  hours 
long,  in  the  winter  not  quite  ten.  All  outdoor  workmen,  many  clerks, 
railway  and  steamboat  employes,  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  work  as 
many  hours  as  they  please.  The  same  rule  is  followed  in  many  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  even  in  mills.  This  stimulates  workmen  to  ef- 
fort to  gain  as  much  as  possible,  and  is  a  rule  that  the  clever  workman 
can  in  no  way  object  to,  as  he  is  paid  according  to  his  capacity,  and  it 
gives  workmen  more  freedom  of  action ;  some  of  whom  choose  to  work 
the  eighteen  hours,  others  from  five  to  twelve  hours.  This  will  explain 
the  great  disparity  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  rate  in  the 
table  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith.  In  a  seven  years'  residence 
hMore  I  have  never  heard  of  a  single  strike,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  a 
thing  has  ever  occurred. 

A  comparison  between  present  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  1878 
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will  show  a  slight  increase.  This  is  more  particalarly  trae  in  the  glass 
manufacture  in  this  district,  in  a  measure  due,  doubtless,  to  the  large 
number  of  workmen  that  have  recently  emigrated. 

PBOMOTINa  THE  WOBKINaMAN'S  WELFARE. 

There  are  no  labor  organizations  in  this  consular  district  that  I  am 
aware  of,  and  hence  no  counter-capital  organizations.  There  are  many 
societies  in  this  district  who  take  it  upon  themselves  to  look  into  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  people  to  see  that  they  have  all  the  best  facili- 
ties for  education.  Both  day  and  night  schools  are  situated  close  to 
every  mining  or  other  laborers'  quarters  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  sights  in  the  whole  range  of  nature  to  go  into  one  of  those 
schools  at  ni^ht  and  see  a  man  of  fifty  or  sixty  years,  just  from  beneath 
the  earth,  with  face  covered  with  coal-dust,  applying  himself  like  a  ten- 
year  old  boy  to  his  books.  These  schools  have  a  wide  range  firom  guar- 
dian on  up  to  industrial  schools,  the  latter  including  all  scientific  edu- 
cation for  making  head  workmen,  managers  of  shops,  or  clever  artisans. 
These  societies  also  look  to  the  shops  and  see  that  every  care  is  taken 
for  salubrity  and  ventilation.  Baths,  lavatories,  and  the  neat  main- 
tenance of  the  workroom, the  diffusion  of  light, tliat  workmen  receive 
the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  in  the  industry  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, humane  care  and  help  in  case  of  wounds  or  illness,  all  this  is 
given  to  the  workmen,  and  constitute  an  obligation  most  acceptable  to 
the  Belgian  laborer,  that  contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  pro- 
mote that  contentment  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  workmen  here. 

Many  manufacturers  have  caf($s  specially  for  their  own  workmen,  who 
niay  go  to  them  without  being  surrounded  with  the  low  influences  that 
are  so  often  encountered  in  promiscuous  drinking  places,  and  which 
sometimes  change  the  character  of  the  workman  and  brings  wretched- 
ness and  misery  on  himself  and  family.  Caf4s  are  a  fixed  institution  of 
the  country,  as  much  so  as  churches,  and  such  a  ttiing  on  the  part  of  a 
man  employing  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  hands  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  morals  ot  his  working  people.  I  have  been  permitted  to 
visit  one  of  these  caf6s,  established  by  Mr.  Irvau  B.  Simonis,  a  cloth- 
manufacturer  of  Verviers.  It  was  on  Sunday  evening.  The  place  was 
full  of  workmen,  well-dressed,  and  as  gentlemanly  in  their  deportment 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  conceive.  Beer  was  sold  there  at  the  acstual 
cost,  something  like  1  cent  a  glass,  and  other  diinks  in  proportion.  I 
was  informed  that  drunkenness  was  exceedingly  rare,  a  workman  being 
loth  to  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  bis  fellow- workmen,  even  if  he 
were  inclined  to  drink  too  much.  I  was  informed  that  there  had  never 
been  one  single  diflicalty  i«  tbe  caf(6  since  it  was  founded,  now  twenty 
years  ago. 

Working  people  are  perfectly  free  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  nor  would  any  employer  dare  disturb  the  good 
relations  that  subsist  with  his  employes  by  trying  to  influence  them  in 
this  regard. 

Laborers  are  paid  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  the  national  bank  note  cur- 
rency. 

A  miller's  statement. 

On  the  line  of  the  department's  suggestion,  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  a  miller,  which  I  give  verbatim  : 

Q.  What  amoant  of  wages  are  you  paid  per  week  f — ^A.  Five  doUars  and  thirty 
ceDts. 

Q.  Have  yoa  a  familv  f — A.  Yes,  a  wife  and  five  children. 

Q.  Do  you  support  them  on  this  compensation  f— A.  With  their  help  I  do ;  two  of 
the  children  are  old  enough  to  help  me. 
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Q.  How  old  are  these  two  f—A.  One  haa  sixteen  years,  the  other  fonrteen. 

Q.  Are  thej  boys  or  girls  f — ^A.  Girls;  we  working  people  prefer  girls;  they  are  not 
taken  for  the  armv. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  earn  per  weekf — A.  The  two  together  earn  |5,  and  my  wife 
takes  in  washing  and  earns  93  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  do  yon  occupy  f — A.  We  live  in  a  little  cottage  to  ourselves, 
and  nay  wife  pays  the  rent. 

Q.  Do  you  save  any  money  f — A.  Oh,  no ;  we  never  think  abont  that. 

Q.  Suppose  you  should  be  taken  ill  f—A.  I  would  go  to  the  hosnital. 

Q.  Would  yon  go  to  the  hospital  if  your  earnings  would  enable  you  to  send  for  a 
doetor  to  come  to  your  house  f — A.  Tes ;  we  are  weO  cared  for  at  a  hospital,  and  this 
ia  all  that  could  be  done  for  us  if  we  were  at  home. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  son  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  profession  or  trade  will  you  give  him  f — A.  He  will  be  a  miller,  as  I  am. 

Q*  Do  you  prefer  that  trade  to  any  other  f — A.  It  is  what  I  learned  from  my  father, 
and  it  is  the  same  to  me  what  I  do,  so  I  make  a  living. 

Q.  Have  yon  no  desire  beyond  that  of  merely  making  a  living ;  do  yon  not  want  to 
heoome  rich  f  — A.  No,  no ;  it  is  no  use  wanting  what  one  cannot  have,  and  besides,  I 
do  not  mind  work ;  if  I  were  rich  I  would  wonc:  I  love  to  work,  and  never  have  any 
trouble,  except  on  holidays,  when  I  find  myself  idle ;  all  the  crimes  committed  by 
workinemen  are  committed  on  holidays,  and  all  the  robberies  by  men  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  seriously  to  tell  me  that  yon  would  not  be  rich  if  you  could  f— A. 
There  are  many  things  that  money  could  bnjr,  which,  if  I  possessed  it,  it  seems  to  me 
I  would  be  more  contented,  but  other  parties  who  possess  these  very  things,  and 
more,  too,  are  not  so.  I  care  absolutely  nothing  for  riches  if  I  have  health,  and  work 
means  health.  I  never  want  to  be  placed  where  I  would  be  too  strongly  tempted  by 
idleness. 

O.  You  seem  to  have  some  theory  about  idleness.— A.  I  believe  it  is  the  root  of  all 
evil.  I  laugh  at  my  master's  son.  He  is  a  young,  strong,  vigorous  man,  who  has  no 
occupation.  From  the  window  of  my  mill  I  can  see  him  taking  exercise  on  his  gym- 
nasinm  or  running  like  a  madman  in  his  beantittil  garden.  The  rich  have  to  be  as 
though  they  were  poor  to  enjoy  health ;  the  master's  sou  realises  that  he  must  work, 
and  be  does  it,  though  it  dimjrs  from  that  I  perform. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  telling  me  yonr  and  your  family's  style  of  living? — ^A.  It  is 
very  simple. 

Q.  How  many  meals  do  you  eat  a  day  f~A.  Four.  We  eat  bread  and  butter  in 
the  morning,  with  coffee,  before  we  ^^o  to  work ;  we  eat  this  again  at  10  o'clock, 
while  at  work ;  at  12  we  go  home  for  dinner,  and  have  soup  with  a  little  salad  some- 
times, and  Irish  potatoes ;  then  we  have  our  supper,  and  if  we  work  the  long  hours, 
again  a  lunch. 

•Q.  You  did  not  mention  meat. — ^A.  We  don't  eat  meat  only  sometimes  on  a/^te  day  of 
the  family,  if  it  does  not  come  on  Friday  |  we  care  very  little  for  meat,  and  my 
family  are  not  deprived  of  it  when  we  do  without  it,  because  most  of  them  do  not 
eare  for  it. 

Q.  Then  you  are  contented  with  your  condition  f — A.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  any  other  condition 

This  conversation  occurred  with  Mr.  Paul  Mairlot,  a  miller,  living  at 
Auglenr,  near  this  place.  While  he  is  above  the  ordinary  run  of  Belgian 
laborers  in  intelligence,  I  believe  this  will  furnish  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
views  of  the  major  part  of  the  working  people  in  this  consular  district. 
They  are  free  from  those  political  agitations  that  cause  dissatisfaction 
in  some  sections  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  leads  them  to  pitch 
their  hopes  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  them  to  attain. 

I  have  have  already  had  the  honor  to  report  upon  women  labor  in 
Belgium,  and  nothing  remains  for  me  to  add  on  this  branch  of  the  in- 
quiries of  the  Department.  • 

Every  possible  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  accidents  in  this 
country,  and  accidents  are  therefore  ofjrare  occurrence.  When  they  do 
occur  every  possible  care  and  attention  is  given  to  the  unfortunate 
person :  and  at  least  one-half  of  his  compensation  goes  on  until  he  re- 
sumes his  work. 

GEO.  0.  TANNER, 

Unitbd  States  Consulate,  DigmzedbyGoOQle 

Veroiert  and  Liegef  June,  18S4.  <^ 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wageipaid  per  week  of  eevenigtwo  hours  in  Liege. 


Ooonpations. 


BUILDING  TBADB8. 


Brick-Uyers 

Hod-carriere  . 
Masons 

Teadsrs 

Plasterers 

Tenders 

Slaters . 


Roofers  

Tenders.... 
Plumbers    

Assistants  . 

Carpenters 

Gas -fitters 


OTHBB  TRADV8. 


oaiern. 


Blacksmiths 

Strikers  — 
Book-binders.... 
Brick-makers  ... 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass-fonnders . . 
Cabinetmakers . 
Confectioners  . 
Ci^AT-makers  . 
Coop 


pers. 


Cutli^rs. 
Distillers  . 
DrlTcrs  . 


Draymen  and  tt^msters. 

Cab  and  rarriaxe 

Street  railways 


Dyers 
£nfn*avers  . 
Ifurriers  ... 
GardeutTs  . 
Hatters . 


Horseshoers 

Jewoilers  

Labornrs,  porters,  &o 

Lithograpneru 

Millwrights 

Printers     

Teachers  nubile  schools* 

Saddle  ana  harness  makers  . 
Tanners 


Tftiloi-B  . 

TolMgraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

"Weavers  (outside  of  mills). 


$3  80 
8  00 
8  05 
8  00 
880 
8  00 
400 
3  05 
8  00 
6  50 
8  00 
3  00 
8  00 


3  00 
8  00 

4  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00 
8  00  I 
3  00  I 
3  00  . 
3  00  , 
8  00  I 
8  60  I 
3  00  , 
3  00 


3  00 

5  00 
3  00 

3  00 

a  00 

4  00 

6  00 

4  00 

5  00  ' 
b  00  I 

4  00 

5  00 
,5  00 

3  00 

3  00 : 

500 
3  00 
300  I 


$6  80 
4  20 
7  00 
4  00 

6  00 
400 
4  50 
4  36 
4  00 

7  05 
3  06 
6  84 
800 


I 


600 

6  60  ! 
4  00 

10  00  ; 

4  20  , 
700 

6  00 

7  00  ' 
7  00  ; 
7  20  , 
7  60 
7  00  I 
6  50  I 

12  00 
4  50 
4  50  ' 
4  50  I 

4  50  I 

6  30 
10  00 

7  00 

5  00 
7  00 

7  20 

8  50 

6  00 

9  00 
8  00 
8  50 

13  00 

7  20 

7  00 

8  00 
7  95 
6  00 
5  60 


$5  00 
4  00 
6  06 
8  50 
540 
8  50 
4  44 

4  60 
8  50 
6  00 
8  60 

5  66 

6  05 


6  80 
4  96 
4  00 
6  50 

4  00 

5  60 

5  20 

6  50 

6  00 
5  25 
5  00 

5  00 

4  60 

7  50 
3  05 

8  05 
3  05 

3  05 

6  00 

7  50 

5  25 

4  50 

5  50 

5  25 
7  00 

6  00 

7  00 
6  00 
6  50 
0  00 
6  00 
5  00 

5  50 

6  00 
4  75 
6  00 


*  Education  is  promoted  by  Government  in  Bel^om,  and  teachers  like  other  emfdoyto  under  Govarn* 
ment  are  pensioned  after  a  certain  number  of  years  service.  Women  teachers  are  those  included  in 
the  above.    Male  teachers  compensation  would  double  this. 
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11.  FAOTORIESy  MILLS,  ETC. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eecenty-two  hours  in  faotoriee  or  milU  in  Verviers. 


1121 


Oocupations, 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arerage. 


WoolsortinK : 

Overaeer 

Sorter  (woman) 

Woo1-pl«*king: 

Ovprw^r 

Plcker-tenden 

Wool  or  i-liitJi  dyers: 

Oreraeer 

Hand 

Wool-oanliog: 

Ovemeer 

StHxiodhand 

Card-grinder 

Common  hand 

Spinning : 

Orei-saer 

Hnle  fixtures 

Spinners 

DreMiing: 

(h'er»«»r 

Second  hund 

Drenaers 

Waaring : 

Ovenw^er 

Secondhand 

Seciiun  hands 

W«iiv«f  rs 

Finishing: 

Ovemeer 

Secondhand     

BurliuK  handi«  (women) 

Sconrers  (cloth) 

Fullers , 

Giggersand  teaseling  .. 

Premers 

Shearers 


$5  00 

2  50 

900 
850 

780 

3  00 

950 

5  50 
8  70 

3  00 

7  88 

6  00 

8  50 

6  00 
8  80 
8  W 

7  90 

5  00 

6  00 

4  50 

0  00 
2  50 

2  50 

8  50 

3  50 

2  50 

3  50 
8  00 


97  05 
8  00 

5  00 
4  00 

11  OO 
4  00 

13  00 

6  60 
4  40 
8  75 

11  00 
6  20 
4  10 

0  50 
.7  00 
6  00 

13  00 
6  80 
0  70 

6  50 

7  25 

8  80 

3  10 

4  70 
4  70 
4  00 
6  70 
8  95 


96  00 

2  75 

4  80 
800 

9  40 

8  00 

11  00 
6  00 
4  00 

3  60 

9  00 
550 

4  00 

4  75 
4  00 
400 

10  60 
(i  00 
6  00 
6  00 

6  50 

8  00 

3  UO 

4  00 
4  00 

3  00 

4  60 
8  00 


IV.  Glass- WORKERS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eeventif'two  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Val  St  Lambeii,  near  Liege. 


Occupations. 


Lsborrrs 

Artists 

If  echanica*  laborers 

H<*chaDies  ..« 

Gl«s*<griud<)r8    

Women  (experienced) . . . 

Pdisheni  |l»oys) 

Cssting-bull  mixers 

Farnaf*e  and  table  men . . 

Tot-makers 

Women  (girls) 

Warehoiuie  paclcers 

Ssndmen    

Plsslrr  turner* 

Smmibers  and  oreraeers 

PulishfTS 

Blimers 

AMistants 

Slolien 

Platteners 

Catters 


Lowest. 

Highest 

♦92  50 

$5  05 

12  00 

18  00 

5  00 

5  00 

7  50 

0  00 

8  70 

12  00 

3  50 

4  00 

8  00 

3  50 

5  00 

7  00 

880 

10  50 

6  70 

8  00 

2  00 

3  60 

4  32 

6  70 

5  00 

7  00 

6  00 

9  10 

7  92 

12  00 

6  00 

9  00 

10  00 

17  00 

7  80 

12  00 

5  00 

0  M) 

5  00 

6  80 

4  90 

6  70 

ATerage. 


$4  80 

13  00 

6  00 

8  00 

10  02 

8  00 
3  20 

6  00 

9  36 

7  68 

8  00 

5  00 

6  00 
8  64 

10  98 

7  92 
15  50 
10  00 

6  50 
6  50 
6  40 


92  A— LAB- 


*  Boys  or  girls  under  fifteen  years. 

-71 
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V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wag€»  paid  per  week  o/Hxty-four  hours  in  and  in  connection  with  a  coal-mine  near  Liege. 


Occupations. 


Basineer,  oivil . 

Miner 

Women 

Bom 


Lowest. 

Hifi;hr8t 

$25  00 
500 
3  80 
11  00 

Average^ 

910  00 

•3  00 

3  00 

500 

$15  00 
3  60 
3  40 
8  00 

*  Boy  or  girl  under  fifteen  years. 

VI.  Railway  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employia  {those  engaged  about  stationSf  as  wtll  as  tkof 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  cars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  4c.)  in  Belgium. 

[Railways  in  Belgium  are  operate<1  by  the  Government.] 


Oceupations. 


Machinist  engineer *$22  00 

Condactors 20  00 

-  18  00 


Lowent.  '  Highest.  |  Average. 


Firomen . 

Switchmen 

TraiD-hands 

Road-hands 

Overseers 

Chief  of  stations. 


18  ou 

IH  00 
18  00 
20  00 
20  00 




$48  00 

37  00 

22  00 

22  00 

22  00 

21  00 

23  00 

125  00 

$38  00 
33  00 
21  60 
21  60 

21  00 
20  50 

22  50 
68  00 


*  All  employes  of  Government  are  pensioned  after  a  certain  number  of  years  of  service. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  eight  hours  in  stores  in  lAege. 


Occupations. 


Clerks  (malt's)... 
Clerks  (females)^ 


Lowest. 


$3  00 
2  00 


Highest 


$3  80 
600 


Average. 


$3  ft 
3  60 


*  Clerks  are  invariably  or  almost  invariably  females  in  France  and  Belgium. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wagespaidper  month  (and  found)  to  household  seivantB  itowM  and  cities)  in  Belgium  in 

and  near  Liege, 


Occupations. 


Men 

Women  (household) 

Cook,  female /.. 

Stable-boy 

Coachman 

Waiteraum 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$7  30 

$15  00 

8  00 

800 

3  00 

lO-OO 

3  00 

7  00 

500 

15  00 

6  00 

15  00 

Average. 


$10  00 
486 
8  70 
4  80 
10  00 
8  00 
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XL  Agbicitltural  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day,  weekf  month,  quarter ^  half-year ^  or  year — <i$  the  ca»e  may  he — to  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  the  province  of  Liege,  with  or  with- 
out board  and  lodging. 

There  prevails  such  a  variety  of  ways  of  compensation  for  a^^ricnltnral  laborers  that 
tach  wages  in  figures  is  hard  to  arrive  at.  The  usual  compensation  for  a  common 
farm-hand  ranges  from  $L75  per  month  to  $3  and  found.  Tlie  average  wages  paid 
would  not  much  excised  $3  per  mouth  per  year. 

XII.   COEPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
H'ages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Liege, 


OccopatloDB. 


Major peraDnnm. 

Clerks,  first  class do  .. 

Policemen do... 

Street  sweeps  (woroen) per  week. 

Common  laborer  (man) do  . . 


Lowest. 

Highest 

.$2,U2  00 

HOO  00 

800  00 

200 

250 

$2,552  00 

800  00 

800  00 

8  60 

3  95 

Average. 


12,552  00 

412  00 

000  00 

3  20 

3  60 


XV.  PttlNTERS  AND   PBINTINO  OFFICES. 

Statement  shotving  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy  hours  to  printers  (compositorsy  press- 
meuf  proof- readers f  ^c.)  in  Liege, 


Occapations. 

Compoeitors 

Press-band 

lilhogrAphers 

Stareotypers 


Lowest. 


$5  00 
5  00 
500 
5  00 


Highest 


$10  00 
9  00 
9  00 
10  00 


Average. 


$7  00 
7  00 
7  OO 
7  50 
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SWITZERLAND. 
BERNE. 

REPORT  OF  CONSUL'GSNERAL  CRAMER, 

Referring  to  the  Depjirtment's  "  Labor  Circular"  of  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith  inclosed — 

(1)  My  report  on  the  state  of  labor,  wages,  &c..  in  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

(2)  A  report  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Byers,  United  States  con- 
sul at  Zuricb. 

(3)  A  similar  report  from  Mr.  Beauchamp,  United  States  consul  at 
St  Gall. 

(4)  A  similar  report  from  Mr.  Oifford,  United  States  consul  at  Basle. 

(5)  A  statement  prepared  by  me,  from  the  foregoing  reiK)rts,  show- 
ing as  nearly  as  possible  the  average  wages  paid  in  the  consular  dis- 
tricts of  Switzerland  and  for  all  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Rice,  consul  at  Horgen,  informed  uie  that  he  had  been  excused 
from  preparing  such  a  report,  since  the  condition  of  labor  at  Zurich  and 
Horgen  was  pretty  much  alike,  and  since  Mr.  Byers's  report  contains 
the  desired  information  both  for  Zurich  and  for  Horgen.  Mr.  Adams, 
United  States  consul  at  Geneva,  has  thus  far  failed  to  send  his  report 
to  this  office,  notwithstanding  my  repeated  requests.  The  reasons  for 
the  delay  of  these  reiwrts  are :  Mr.  Byers's  report  and  mine  were  ready 
in  June,  but  the  reports  from  the  consuls  at  Basle  and  St.  Gall  reached 
me  only  recently,  thus  enabling  me  only  today  to  finish  my  ^^ average 
report"  and  even  the  latter  is  incomplete  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
Consul  Adams  to  send  me  the  report  from  the  Geneva  district. 

My  '<  average  report  ^  may  perhaps  not  give  entire  satisfaction,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  calculate  iu  all  cases  the  true  '^  average  wages,"  since 
laborers  in  the  same  establishment  are  frequently  paid  unequally  as  to 
time — that  is,  some  are  paid  by  the  year,  some  by  the  quarter,  some  by 
the  month,  some  by  the  week,  and  others  by  the  day,  and  still  others 
by  the  hour,  the  latter  being  engaged  only  parts  of  days;  while  still 
others  receive  in  part  payment  either  lodging  or  board,  or  both. 

In  general,  I  may  say,  however,  that  the  inclosed  reports  are  as  full 
of  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  cimdition  of  labor  in  Switz- 
erland as  could  be  obtained  by  extensive  inquiries,  research,  and  investi- 
gation, and  at  the  expense  of  no  small  amount  of  time,  labor,  travel, 
and  money. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  labor  question  is  one  which  engages  the  serious  attention  of  the 
entire  popuhition  of  Switzerland,  that  is,  of  all  those  who  are  able  to 
think  and  work.  The  fact  that  between  12,000  and  14,000  persons  an- 
nuall}^  emigrate  from  this  country  to  other  countries,  chietiy  to  the 
United  States,  shows  either  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  labor,  or  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  remunerative  to  secure  a  comfortable  living,  or 
both;  to  say  nothing  of  the  desire  entertained  by  many  emigrants  to 
improve,  if  not  their  own,  yet  the  condition  of  their  children  in  foreign 
•countries.  C^c^r^nXo 
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The  Swiss  people  are  known  to  be  indastnons,  frugal,  saving,  and 
witlial  cheerful.  And  yet  with  all  these  good  characteristics  it  is  very 
difficult  for  the  mtijority  of  them  to  improve,  financially,  their  condi- 
tion. Generally  it  in  not  their  fault.  The  demand  for  labor  is  larger 
than  the  snpply.  Trades  and  professions  are  overstocked.  Notwith- 
standing emigration,  the  population  increases,  both  by  the  natural  process 
and  by  immigration,  while  the  arable  soil, as  to  quantity^  remainn  about 
tbs  same,  while  as  to  qualit}'  it  is  growing  poorer.  The  various  Swiss  in- 
dustries have  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  more  or  less  high  protective  tariffs  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
which  renders  competition  difficult,  and  causes  a  reaction  for  the  worse 
upon  the  industrial  classes.  Nevertheless,  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise 
have  secured  a  market  for  Swiss  articles  of  manufacture  in  almost  every 
country  on  the  globe. 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

(1)  In  this  consular  district,  indeed,  we  may  say,  in  all  Switzerland, 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class  has  been  pretty  much 
the  same  during  the  past  six  years,  while  the  cost  of  living,  in  cities 
at  least,  has  increased  from  4  to  8  per  cent.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
"factory  law"  by  the  Federal  Assembly  on  the  23d  of  March,  1877, 
limiting  the  daily  working  hours  to  eleven,  and  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment in  factories  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  wages  in 
several  factories  have  been  reduced  several  cents  per  day,  but  other- 
wise the  rate  of  wages  have  generally  remained  uniform  for  years. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

(2)  The  habits  of  the  working  classes  here  are  generally  steady  and 
trustworthy,  and  many  of  them,  if  possible,  endeavor  to  be  saving. 
Some,  especially  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  are  given  to  the  excessive  use 
of  cheap  brandy,  causing  in  the  end  loss  of  labor  and  health,  as  well  as 
misery  to  themselves  and  their  families.  This  evil  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  even  the  federal  authorities  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  enacting  laws  restricting^the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  brandy  or  whisky.  A  large  number  of  people  of  all  classes  are  given 
to  beer-drinking  Jn  the  belief  that  that  beverage  is  necessary  for  health 
and  strength.  This,  in  connection  with  indulging  occasionally  in  cheap 
amusements,  is  rather  a  heavy  draft  upon  their  earnings. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

(3)  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  feeling  which  prevails  be- 
tween employ^  and  employer  is  generally  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  latter 
are  generally  particularly  ])leasant  to  their  permanent  employ^.s.  This 
cannot  but  have  salutary  effects  upon  the  particular  and  general  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

(4)  The  organization  of  labor  is  generally  based  upon  the  idea  of  per- 
manency. With  the  exception  of  day  laborers,  the  employes  in  the 
Government  offices,  factories,  mercantile  houses,  stores,  and  trades  are 
engaged  generally  by  the  year,  some,  perhaps,  by  the  month,  and  hence 
the  wages  are  generally  regulated  by  the  year.    It  is  almost  impossible 
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to  calculate  the  averages  accordiug  to  the  formula  given  on  page  3  of 
the  Department's '*  Labor  Circular .'^  Trade  and  business  being  gen- 
erally carried  on  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  there  appears  to  be 
less  antagonism  between  labor  and  capital  here  than  elsewhere.  The 
employes,  when  they  are  sure  of  having  permanent  employment  with 
a  fixed  income,  however  small,  according  to  our  American  notions,  are 
generally  content ;  hence,  recourse  to  law  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  parties  is  rare. 

STRIKES,  FOOD  PURCHASES,  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

(5)  Strikes  seldom  occur.  Indeed,  since  my  residence  here  I  have 
heard  of  none. 

(6)  The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  clioose.  The  wages  are  generally  paid  either  quarterly 
or  by  the  month,  except  to  day  laborers  and  those  who  work  "  by  the 
piece."  The  currency  is  silver,  gold,  and  bank-notes,  which  are  all  ^'on 
a  par." 

(7)  To  my  knowledge  there  is  but  one  co-operative  society  here,  a  dry- 
goods  and  clothing  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  about  $10,000.  It 
is  properly  a  stock  company,  and  in  1883  it  declared  about  5  per  cent, 
dividend.  There  is  also  an  association  of  furniture  and  cabinet  makers 
here,  which  undertakes  to  sell  manufactured  articles  in  that  line  to  those 
who  have  not  always  an  opportunity  to  sell  such  articles  **to  order.*^ 
They  have  to  pay  a  small  percentage  for  storage  and  the  trouble  of  sell- 
ing their  articles. 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

(8)  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people  here,  so  far  a«  my 
observation  reaches,  is  a  little  below  what  may  be  termed  moderately 
comfortable — the  result  of  the  average  low  wages.  They  are  scarcely 
able  to  lay  up  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness,  unless  they  abstain 
from  the  use  of  liquor,  beer,  wine,  and  amusements,  which,  however, 
they  seldom  do.  They  live  generally  in  two  or  three  rooms,  with  a  small 
kitchen.  The  moral,  sauitary,  and  physical  conditions  and  surround- 
ings are  generally  good,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  thereof.  Their 
food,  however — that  is,  the  kind  and  v.iriety  thereof— is  scarcely  such  as 
will  furnish  them  with  sufficient  nutriment  and  strength;  hence,  some  of 
them  believe  that  they  must  supply  the  latter  by  the  use  of  cheap  brandy 
or  beer. 

A  shoemaker's  STATEMENT. 

The  following  case  of  a  shoemaker  furnishes  an  example  of  the  general 
condition  of  representative  workmen  and  their  families  in  this  part  of 
Switzerland : 

Q.  Flow  old  aro  you  f— A.  I  am  thirty-seven  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  busiDessf — A.  I  am  a  shoemaker. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  f — A.  I  receive  3  francs  per  day  for  10  to 
12  hours  labor,  and  1  hour  for  each  meal.  Sometimes  by  working  longer  I  earn  4 
francs  (58  to  7U  cents).  The  time  consumed  for  meals  is  not  included. in  these  hours, 
except  for  dinner.  A  few  minutes  are  allowed  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  for  eat- 
ing a  simple  luncheon,  consisting  generaUy  of  a  little  bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of 
beer  or  wine. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages? — A.  No ;  the  aid^of  my  wife  is 
necessary.  Engaging  in  such  work  as  washing,  sewing,  &c.,  she  earns  about  li  franct 
(29  cents)  per  day,  if  she  can  obtain  such  work.  Thus  we  manage  to  earn  between 
1,000  and  1,352  francs  ($193  to  $242)  per  annum. 
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Q.  Will  yon  explain  in  detail  the  ase  yon  make  of  this  money  T— A.  Oh,  yes.  I  pay 
per  annnm — 

For  rent  of  one  room  in  second  story  (180  francs) $34  74 

For  clothing  for  myself  and  family  (150  francs) 28  95 

For  food  and  fuel  (i>er  day,  1.75  fraiic8~638.75  francs  per  year) 123  28 

For  income  and  rcsideoce  tax  (6  francs) 1  16 

For  does  to  aid  society  in  sickness  (12  francs) 2  32 

For  school-books,  doctor-bills,  and  incidentals  (50  francs) 9  65 

Per  annnm  (1.036.75  francs) 200  00 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  yonr  daily  meals  consist  t — A.  For  breakfast,  coffee, 
bread,  and  potatoes;  for  dinner,  soup,  sometimes  meat,  but  mostly  food  prepared  of 
flour ;  4  o'clock,  bread  and  beer ;  for  sapper,  coffee,  bread,  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  f — A.  I  can  save  nothing ;  if  we  earn  more  tban  the  average  wages  it  is  spent  on 
food,  drinks,  clothing,  or  cheap  amusements;  in  case  of  sickness  I  get  10  francs  per 
^eek  from  the  aid  society. 

SAFATY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

(9)  According  to  the  Swiss  "  factory  law,"  adopted  ou  the  23d  of 
March,  1877,  factory  owners  are  obliged  to  report  to  the  local  anthori- 
ties  all  bodily  iujaries  to  or  deaths  of  employes  occurring  in  their  fac- 
tories. It  is  the  dnty  of  snch  authorities  to  investigate  the  cases,  and 
report  the  result  to  the  cantonal  authorities.  Factory  owners  are  re- 
sponsible for  snch  injuries  or  deaths,  if  it  can  be  proven  that  they  re- 
sulted not  from  willfulness  or  carelessness  of  the  employes.  National 
"factory  inspectors"  are  also  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  provisions  of  the  "  factory  law  "  are  observed.  A  noticeable  result 
of  this  law  is  a  decrease  of  deaths  and  bodily  injuries  in  the  Swiss 
factories. 

POLITICAL  EIGHTS. 

(10)  The  workingmen  enjoy  all  the  civil  and  political  rights  guaran- 
teed to  Swiss  citizens  by  the  cantonal  and  national  constitutions,  and 
the  laws  under  them.  They  are  taxed  like  all  other  citizens  according 
to  existing  laws,  that  is,  according  to  their  real  estate,  if  they  possess 
any,  and  according  to  their  income  or  earnings. 

fll)  The  desire  to  improve  their  financial  condition,  and  to  give  their 
children  an  opportunity  for  such  improvement  are  the .  causes  which 
lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people;  for  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  is  next  to  impossible  for  them,  with  their  best  will  and 
intention,  to  attain  to  any  such  improvement  worth  mentioning.  The 
emigrants  are  principally  farmers,  mechanics,  tradespeople,  clerks, 
and  servants. 

Part  II.— Female  Laboe. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  out  the  number  of  women  and  childen  em 
ployed  in  this  district.  Aside  of  those  engaged  in  ordinary  household 
duties  as  domestic  servants,  either  by  day  or  week,  or  month,  or  year 
there  are,  perhaps,  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  women  of  all  employes  en 
gaged  in  Government  offices  and  as  school-teachers,  music- teachers 
bookkeepers,  saleswomen,  laundresses,  seamstresses,  in  factories,  &c! 
In  the  country  almost  all  the  wives  and  daughers  of  farmers  are  obliged 
to  work  on  farms,  in  daries,  &c.  In  factories,  mercantile  houses,  dress- 
making shops,  GN>vemment  offices  women  are  obliged  to  work  as  many 
hours  as  men,  and  on  farms,  as  the  seasons  and  nature  of  the^work  may 
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require.  Their  salaries  or  wapres  are  from  10  to  33^  per  cent,  less  than 
tbode  of  men,  according  to  the  nature  of  work  and  position.  Their 
moral  condition  is  generally  good,  while  the  means  of  improvement  are 
such  as  are  within  the  rcRch  of  all  who  are  ''  smart,"  industrious,  saving, 
and  trustworthy.  The  means  furnished  for  their  escape  and  safety  in 
case  of  fire,  &c.,  are  such  as  are  generally  provided  for  everywhere.  In 
such  contingencies  much  dei)ends  upon  their  own  presence  of  mind, 
quickness  of  action,  &c.  As  to  the  provisions  made  by  employers  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled,  it  may  be  said  that  outside  the  locality 
where  the  employes  work  specifically  little  is  done  for  them,  except  in 
in  case  of  sickness;  if  they  have  no  home  of  their  own,  they  are  placed 
in  hospitals,  and  the  employers  become  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
the  prescribed  amount  for  support  and  medical  treatment  (about  30 
cents  per  day)  for  perhaps  a  month.  During  that  time  the  salary  con- 
tinues to  be  paid.  Treatment  at  hospitals  is  preferred  to  treatment  at 
home,  as  the  care,  nursing,  food,  medical  attention,  &c.,  are  more  regular 
an<l  cheaper  than  at  home.  The  city  of  Berne,  with  a  population  of 
about  50,000,  has  three  large,  well-conducted  hospitals,  besides  a  num- 
l^er  of  small  private  ones.  During  the  past  five  years  wages  paid  to 
women  have  increased  very  little,  except  in  individual  cases;  while  the 
price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  increased  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  have 
been,  ( * )  towards  bringing  about  a  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  latter ; 
(2)  U>ward8  making  labor  scarcer  for  men ;  and  (3)  towards  causing  a 
greater  emigration,  mostly  to  the  United  States,  of  able-bodied  and  well- 
educated  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  Of  course,  such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  but  exercise  a  depressing  influence  upon  the  social  and  industrial 
afikirs. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  women  employed,  as  well  as  among 
their  children,  is  generally  good.  This  is  the  result,  (1)  of  the  excellence 
of  the  public /r^  schools  (no  tuition  is  to  be  paid) ;  and,  (2)  of  the  ob- 
ligatoriness of  attendance  upon  school  of  all  children. 

The  effects,  however,  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children  (the 
latter  cannot  be  employed  under  fourteen)  in  factories  upon  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  themselves  and  upon  the  family-life,  are  generally  not 
as  salutary  as  could  be  wished.  Their  full  physical  development  is 
somewhat  retarded  by  constant  in-door  work  and  insufficient  pure  air 
and  physical  exercise,  as  well  as  by  an  insufficiency  of  nourishing  food. 
They  may  have  a  sufficientquantity  of  such  food  as  their  comparatively 
small  wages  permit  them  to  purchase,  consistent  with  the  demands  upon 
their  wages  for  rent,  clothing,  light,  fuel,  &c.,  but  the  quality  for  nour- 
ishment and  variety  appear  not  to  satify  the  requirements  of  a  perfectly 
healthy  development  and  preservation  of  bo<liIy  health.  This  state  of 
things  is  caused  principally  by  labor  being  greater  than  the  demand, 
and  the  consequent  cheapness  of  the  former.  If  laborers  of  both  sexes 
had  the  necessary  means  therefor,  a  larger  number  would  emigrate  to 
the  United  States  than  do  in  reality  now  emigrate,  although  even  as  it 
is,  the  number  that  do  annually  emigrate  from  Switzerland,  causes 
apprehension  throughout  this  country. 

SPECIFIC  REMARKS. 

(1)  There  being  no  "glass-works,"  no  "  ship-yards,"  no  "  shipbuild- 
ing establishments"  nor  "mines"  in  this  consular  district,  Forms  lY, 
V,  and  VI,  could  consequently  not  be  filled  up. 

(2)  As  to  averages, — The  suggestion  of  the  Department  as  to  the 
method  of  computing  the  average  wages,  so  far  as  this  district  is  con- 
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ceraed,  coald  not  well  be  followed,  (1)  because  of  tbe  comparatively 
small  Dumber  of  laborers  engaged  in  each  of  tbe  various  business  estab- 
lishments; (2)  because  of  the  general  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  wages; 
and  (3),  because  of  the  fact  that  (Jovernment  employes  and  the  em- 
ployes in  most  establishments  are  engaged  and  paid  in  fixed  salaries  by 
the  year,  and  not  by  the  month,  or  week,  or  day.  Nor  is  ther^  a  large 
g^dation  in  tbe  rates  of  wages  or  salaries. 

In  this  report  the  annual  salaries  of  employes  in  the  various  callings 
have  been  reduced  to  the  montlily  or  weekly  rates,  according  to  the 
titles  of  the  several  formulas  furnished  by  the  Di^parrment.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  retail  grocery  store  there  are  emj>loy^s  of  three  grades — 
bookkeeper  and  salesman  of  the  first  grade,  who  receive  about  $5.21 
per  week  each ;  salesmen  and  saleswomen  of  the  second  grade,  who  re- 
ceive $3  per  week  each ;  and  apprentices,  who  receive  no  wages,  except 
a  Christmas  or  New  Yeai's  present.  It  becomes  evident  that  the  aver- 
age wages  of  the  first  two  classes  of  emf)I<)y^s  cannot  be  computed 
otherwise  than  by  adding  the  minimum  and  maximum  wages  and  divid- 
ing the  same  by  two  ($3  +  $5.21  =  $8.21  -^  2  ^  $4.10^.)  This  is  a  fair 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  labor  and  wages  are  managed  in  Berne, 
and,  in  fact,  throughout  Switzerland. 

Tbe  statistical  information  contained  in  this  report  has  been  obtained 
by  personal  inquiries  or  application  for  it  at  stores,  factories.  Govern- 
ment oflBces,  &c.;  so  that  it  is  tolerably  correct  and  trustworth}'.  Some- 
times foot-notes  had  to  be  appended  to  some  of  the  specific  statistics 
explanatory  of  the  modes  of  employment  and  of  paying  wages. 

This  report  is  as  full  and  complete  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  under 
existing  circumstances. 

At  the  close  of  the  '^  labor  formulas"  will  be  found  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  prices  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  as  this 
consular  district  is  concerned. 

Now  follow  the  tabular  statements  of  labor  and  wages  in  this  con- 
snlar  district : 


I.  General  trades. 

Wagen  paid  per  day  of  eleven  hours  ifi  Berne, 
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Assistants^ - 

66 

Csrpenters  ...1 

87 

Gasrfitters    

68 

OTHKK  TRADES. 

BsVers 

1% 

Btackmnitbs 

90 

{Strikers 

77 

Bookbinders 

80 

Brfckmakers 

88 

Brewers 

63 

Batchers. 

OQleS 

Brsss  fonnders ..^-m ,.. .,....,.., 

y  ^J«^       ^ 

Tl30 
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Wages  paid  per  day  of  eleven  houre  in  Bemtf— Continaed. 


OcvapatiooB. 


Otrkb  TRA.DI8— Con  tinned. 


CablDOt-malcers . 
ConfectiontoM' . . . 
Cigar-mikera  ... 
Coopers 


LJoopen 
[Antlers 


Cntlers.  

DiKtillen  

Drivers : 

DrB}*men  and  teamsters,  cab,  carriage,  and  street  railways  . 

Dyers 

EiifrraTers 

Fnrriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers. 


Laborers,  porters,  Slo  . 

Lithof^rapners 

Mlllwripbta 

Nail-makers  (hand)  . . , 
Potters 


Printers 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  . 
Tnnners 


Tailors,. 

Tinsmiths 

VToavers  (outside  of  mills) . 


Lowest     Hiffhest 


$0  68 
96 
48 
58 
68 
62 

89 
73 

87 
77 
64 
77 
58 
87 
58 
58 
1  00 
39 
58 
96 
68 
77 
96 
54 


ATersg«. 


$0  87 

1  16 

62 

68  I 
77  I 
71 

64 
81 
1  06 
96 
68 


62 
1  (KS 


1  10 
48 
68 

1  06 
77 
87 

1  16 
68 
48 


$0  77 
1  06 
55 
63 
Tl 
07 

51 

77 
06 
87 
61 


I 


60 
96 
63 
63 

1  05 
44 
63 

1  01 
71 
82 

1  06 
61 
44 


II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wttges  paid  per  iceek  of  eleven  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  the  city  and  canton  of  Berne, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

$4  80 
3  40 
8  00 

423 

1  74 

1  86 

Highest. 

Averag»». 

In  cotton  mills  : 

Overseers 

$8  40 
3  90 
3  30 

5  73 

2  64 

250 

$6  60 

Spinners 

8  65 

Helpers 

8  18 

In  smslier  factories : 

First  class  of  operattTes 

498 

Second  class  of  operatives: 

Men  and  women      

2  19 

Third  class  of  operatives : 

Koving  hands 

8  18 

Small  boys,  per  day  of  six  hours 

12 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eleven  hours  per  day  infoundrieSj  machine-shopSf  and  iron-works  in 

Berne. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Averaga. 

Ija^K>Ters  in  foundries ^..^....^^aaai..          ..* 

$4  46 

3  18 

$6  37 
382 

$5  41 
8  5$ 

Laborers  in  machine-shops  and  iron-works 

KoTK.— Some  of  the  laborers  in  the  above-mentioned  establishments  work  by  the  hoar  instead  of  bj 
the  day  or  by  the  week.  In  that  case  their  wages  are :  For  laborers  in  foundries,  7  to  10  oenta  per 
hour,  and  for  thoae  in  iron  shops,  &c.,  5  to  6  cents  per  hour. 
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VI.  Eailway  employes. 

Wage»  paid  per  month  to  railway  employ^  (those  engaged  abovt  stations  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  cars),  Unemenf  railroad  laborers,  ^c,,  in  Berne. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avenge. 

Sssine  6iifflne«r 

926  83 
ig  30 
19  30 
15  44 
17  87 
17  87 

136  48 
24  90 
23  16 
17  37 
2142 
80  11 

131  65 
22  10 

SSer"?!;?.. ;:;::;:::::::::::::;:::::;;:::::;::;:;:;;:::::;::::.:.. 

Omdactor 

21  28 

P''»kMnfii  ........ ^ 

16  40 

19  40 

lAborent  at  the  i>p«n  line 

23  74 

KoTB.->Condactora,  eDginef^rs,  *nd  stokera,  receive  s  small  extra  compensation  per  month  for  the 
number  of  miles  traveleiTover  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  |K>nnds  of  fool  saved.  Tnts  extra  oompen- 
aaiioD  laoges  from  $8  to  $5  per  month. 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  year  to  seamen  (officers  and  men  on)  Lake  Thoune,  canton  of  Berne,  and  Lake 
Luoeme,  canton  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 


Occupations. 


Captain  of  lake  steamers 

Pilot 

Chief  engineer    , 

Assistant  e  ngineer 

Stoker 

Sailors 

Cli-rk 

Ship  carpenter per  day, 

Ship-smith ....do.. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$579  00 

$637  00 

278  00 

806  00 

7:t4  00 

807  00 

278  00 

3C6  00 

282  OO 

255  00 

232  00 

254  00 

348  00 

482  00 

68 

78 

68 

78 

Average. 


$608  00 
202  00 
770  50 
292  00 
243  50 
248  00 
415  00 
1 73 
78 


KoTK. — The  annual  s\larilF^s  of  the  above-named  officers  and  men  are  increanod  10  per  cent,  with 
every  ten  years  of  service.  Ship-carpenters  and  ship-smiths  are  employed  only  by  the  day,  and  that 
not  permanently,  so  that  their  wages  cannot  he  calculated  either  by  the  week,  or  month,  or  year. 
There  are  no  sbip-j-ards  and  shlp-bailding  establishments  in  these  cantons  in  the' proper  sense  of  the 
term.    Laborers  employed  in  repairing  these  lake  steamers  receive  from  78  to  95  cents. 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  eleven  hours  per  day  in  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and 

females,  in  Berne. 


Occupations. 


In  dry-goods  ttorss. 

Commercial  travelers 

Ordinary  derk,  salesman,  and  bookkeeper 

Vemales: 

First-class  cntters  and  dressmakers 

Ordinary  saleswoman  and  seamstress 

NoTK.-^Male  apprentices  serve  from  two  to  four  years  gratis, 
except  that  they  receive  as  a  New  Year's  present  ^rom  $7.72  to 
$19.30  per  year. 

In  grocery  stores. 

Betail: 

Bookkeeper  and  salesman , 

Package-oarrier , 

Wholesale: 

Commercial  traveler , 

Bookkeeper  and  salesman 


Average. 


$0  36 
6  7i 


7  72 

8  86 


4  09 
289 


868 
6  66 


lfOTB.~Am>reBtiees  have  to  serve  three  years  without  wages,  except  a  New  Year's  present  of  $8  to 
$10.   The  employes  mentioned  above  may  be  considered  as  representatives  of  employ6sof  other  stores. 
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X.  Household  waoes  in  towns  and  oities. 

Wagw  paid  per  month  to  household  servanU  in  iowM  and  citioB  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 


Chiof  male  servant  (or  honse«master) '  #10  40 

Onlioary  male  servant |  0  75 

Chambermaid f  2  80 

Cook: 

Male 6  75 

Female  j  8  86 

Knrser.v*roaid 06 

Lady's  dressing-maid I  3  86 


Arermge. 


$20  M 
11  58 

48» 

9  17 

6  31 
2  41 
4  82 


NoTB.oSeamstresses  are  frf  qnently  employed  by  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  60  cents  per  day,  with 
hoard.    In  the  above  categories  of  servants'  board  and  lodging  are  also  inclnded. 


XI.  Agricultural  waoes. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  Idborere  and  household  (countrif)  eertante,  uith  board 
and  lodging,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Gardeners 

f75  00 

50  00 
16  00 
20  00 
20  00 

$00  00 

62  50 
25  00 

24  00 

25  00 

$82  0$ 

Farm-hands: 

Adult  mnles 

56  2S 

Adult  females 

20  50 

7oung  ra<*n  from  16  to  22..... 

22  00 

Household  servants , .....-«,..- 

22  60 

KOTR.— In  addition  to  wagos.  board,  and  lodging,  the  adnlt  female  laborers  and  the  young  men  re* 
eeive  a  certain  number  of  articles  of  clothing,  though  not  suttioient  for  a  year's  use.  The  board  gen- 
erally consists  of'-Breal^fait:  Bread,  roastM  potatora,  and  oifiee,  with  rolllc.  Dinner:  Soup,  brrad, 
meat,  vegetablee,  and  sometimes  beer  or  wine.  Supper :  Bread,  cheese,  potatoes,  sometimes  a  little 
meat,  coffee  with  millc.  These  farm-hands  are  generally  required  to  work  ftom  sunrise  to  sundown 
during  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  not  infrequently  on  Sundays. 


XII.  Corporation  emploti^s. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  eity  of  Berne.* 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Arerage. 


Vayor  of  the  city , 

City  olerk  and  his  assistants 

City  sergeant  and  assistants 

City  archit€«ot  and  assistant 

City  engineer  and  assistant , 

Secretary  and  cashier  In  architect's  office 

Bo(ik keeper,  clerks,  copy iats,  &c 

City-gardener,  street-master,  and  other  subordinate  employ 6s, 


$103  00 
231  60 
135  10 
675  50 
075  50 
772  00 
231  60 
106  86 


$772  00 
886  00 
868  50 
868  50 


386  00 
468  20 


$501  80 
260  55 
772  00 
772  00 
772  00 
806  80 
830  08 


*  The  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  of  the  city  council,  forming  an  administrative  coonoil  for 
the  mayor,  receive  from  $30  to  $160  per  year. 

The  members  of  the  city  council  receive  $1  per  session.  A  few  laborers  are  employed  by  the  day, 
and  receive  firom  60  cents  to  $1  per  dav. 

Thti  number  of  wnrking-bours  per  day  for  the  various  city  officials  and  employ6s  are  eight  (except 
for  the  mayor  and  chairmen  of  committees) ;  for  the  laborers  employed  by  the  day,  eleven  in  summer 
and  eight  in  winter. 

The  city  clerk,  and  those  who.  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  duties,  are  charged  with  the  custody  of 
archireH  and  other  public  property,  are  also  granted  an  official  residence  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings. 

In  other  cities,  such  as  Lnoeme,  Sco.,  the  ssUries  and  wages  of  city  officials  and  employ6s  are  pretty 
mnoh  the  same  as  in  Berne,  while  in  smaller  cities  there  is  a  reduction  of  between  10  and  25  per  cent 
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Wages  paid  per  annum  of  eight  hours  per  day  to  employes  in  the  federal  government  de- 
partments and  offices  in  Berne, 


Occupations. 


Preaident  of  tbe  Swiss  Confederation  ...  $2, 605  50 

Federal eoancllor,  each 2.316  00 

Federal  cbanoellor 2,128  00 

Tice-ch»nc(;nor 1.35100 

President  of  the  saprerae  court 2, 123  00 

Jnvticee  of  the  supreme  court,  each 1, 930  00 


Wages. 


Occupations. 


Clerks  of  supreme  court < 

Chief  post  director 

Admin  UtratiTf^  inspector  of  railroads  .. 
Technic  inspector  of  railroads 


Wages. 


#1,158  09 
to 
1,544  00 
J.  544  Of 
1,544  00 
1,544  00 


In  the  military  departments. 


Chief  of  staff  in  bureau 

Chief  of  artiUery 

Chief  of  infantry 

Chief  of  the  bureau  of  commerce 
Federal  treasunir 


#1. 447  50  i|  Subordinate  officials  and  employes  in  \ 
1, 447  SO  I     federal   departments,  such  as  chiefs  I 
1,447  50       of  bureaus,  clerics,  copyists,  trans- 
1. 351  Ofl       lators,  messengers,  Sec 
1, 351  00 


$289  50 
to 
1,351  00 


Annual  salaries  of  employ^  in  the  postal  and  telegraph  sercice  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 


Occupations. 

Wages. 

1 

j                 Occupations. 

1 

Wages. 

Postal  service. 

Clerks  from  first  to  third  vears 
Clerks  from  third  to  sixth  years 
Clerks  from  sixth  to  ninth  years 
Clerks  from  ninth  to  twelfth 
\  ears    

1289  60 
847  40 
410  88 

486  36 

555  84 

636  no 

289  50  to  579  00 
636  90  to  772  00 
213  60  to  308  80 
347  40  til  386  00  | 
347  40  to  386  00  1 
213  60  to  »47  40  j 
405  30  to  636  90 
115  80  to  289  50 

Letter  carriers  in  the  conntry . 

Postal  apprentices  (term 

of  service  10  mouths) : 

During    the    first    three 

mitiiths 

67  90  to  213  60 

29  cents  per  day. 
39  cents  per  day. 
68c  to  77c  per  day. 

289  50 
835  82 
393  72 

Clerks  fromtweiahto  flfteentli 
yejirs 

Durlntr  the  third  to  ninth 
mouth .   . . 

Burinir  the  ninth  to  eight- 
eenth month 

Clerks  over   fifteen  years  of 
serrice 

Chief  of  postal  bureau  in  Berne 

Letter-carriers  in  Berne 

Packaiire-carriers  in  Berne    .  . 
Money  order  carriers  in  Bnme 
Packers  and  servants  in  Berne 
Mail  agents  in  Berne 

Telegraphists  in  cities:* 

Flrnt  tothini  yeais 

Third  to  sixth  years 

Sixth  to  ninth  years 

l^inth  to  twelfth  v»*nrs  .... 
Twelfth  to  filteeulh  years  . 
Over  15  years  of.  service  . . . 
TolegrapbiMts  in  country. .. 

Postmasters  in  country  village> 

403  20 

532  68 

617  60 

123  16  to    57  90 

*  Telegraphists  receive  also  a  small  percentage  of  the  number  of  dispatches  sent  and  received,  the 
total  amoiint  of  which  is  per  annum,  however,  for  each  rather  small. 

HoTB.— Mail-coach  men  receive  from  91 1.58  to  119.30  per  month,  without  board  and  lodging ;  or  from 
$3.96  to  $9.65  per  month  with  board  and  lodging. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  (1)  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  officials  and  em- 
ployes are  permanently  engaged,  or  during  good  behavior;  (2)  that 
their  salaries,  or  wages,  are  fixed  by  the  year  and  not  by  the  month  or 
week;  (3)  that  promotion  and  increase  of  salary  depend  upon  skill  and 
faithfulness  and  in  the  number  of  years  of  service.  Their  term  of  serv- 
ice being  xjermaneut  aud  their  salaries  fixed,  they  are  thus  enabled  to 
make  calculations  as  to  the  style  of  life,  houseliold  and  personal  ex- 
penses, the  insurance  of  their  lives,  the  education  of  their  children,  &c. 
Having  acquired  a  certain  skill  in  the  routine  of  business,  and  being 
perhaps  unfit  for  any  other  employment,  they  are  not  obliged  to  live  in 
constant  dread  of  being  discharged  after  the  election  of  a  new  admin- 
istration. ^  . 
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POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE. 

.The  postal  aud  telegraph  service  iu  Switzerland  stands  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  general  government.  The  telegraph  lines  are  owned  by  the 
same.  The  salaries  of  the  officials  and  employes  are  regulated  by  the 
year,  this  kind  of  service  being  also,  generally,  a  permanent  one,  the 
salaries  ranging  from  (289.50  to  (1,158  x>er  annum,  according  to  the 
grade  or  rank  of  service,  the  number  of  years  and  place  of  service.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  salaries  of  female  employes  are  gen- 
erally smaller,  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  than  those  of  the  male  sex.  If  iu 
the  postal  service,  that  is,  in  the  carrying  part  thereof,  any  are  killed 
or  disabled,  they,  or  those  dependent  upon  them,  receive  either  a  small 
pension  or  a  sum  once  for  all.  The«e  are  determined  according  to  the 
number  of  years  of  service,  or  according  to  the  amount  of  salary  received. 

Besides,  the  general  government  is  authorized  to  pay  to  those  who 
have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  government  for  fifteen  years,  who 
showed  themselves  energetic  and  industrious,  and  who,  through  age  or 
the  service,  have  contracted  a  disease  rendering  themselves  unable  any 
longer  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  position,  either  a  sum  equal  to 
twice  the  amount  of  their  annual  salaries  or  any  other  sum  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  of  service  and  the  amount  of  their  salary. 

While  eight  hours'  work  per  day  is  the  rule  in  the  government  de- 
partments, yet  the  officials  and  employes  can  be  require<l  to  devote  from 
two  to  three  hours  extra  per  day  if  the  state  of  work  demands  it. 


XIV.  Trades  and  labor  in  govern^ient  emplot. 

CANTONAL  GK)VERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Wag€$  or  salaries  paid  by  the  year^  fi*om  eight  to  ten  hours  per  day^  in  the  employ  of  the 

canton  of  Berne. 


Occap»tioiis. 


President  of  th«  cantonal 
govemiuent 

Bif^ht  councilors,  each 

Employes  in  the  Btat««  chan- 
cery (that  is,  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state),  from 

Other  employes,  from -. . . . 

Prefects 

Employes  in  prefecture 

Various  officials  and  employes 
in  the  Judiciary,  ranging 
from 


Waives. 


#1,351  00 
1,254  50 


$810  00  to 
347  40  to 

77  20to 


926  40 
871  64 
965  00 
860  20 


Occopations. 


96  50  to  1, 254  50 


Police  ojfice. 

Chief  of  police 

Clerks,d^c 

Commandant  of  police 

First  lit* utenant 

Second  lieutenant ..... 

Sub-officers 

Policemen,*  each 


Wages. 


$810  00 
$386  00  to  675  SO 

636  90 
570  00 
540  40 
852  20 
211  34 


*  Of  these  each  receiyes  two  nnifonns  per  year. 

In  the  various  departments  and  institutions  under  the  control  of  the 
cantonal  government  the  employes'  salaries  average  between  $57.90  and 
$772,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  Some  of  those  who  receive 
the  smallest  cash  salaries  are  furnished  with  lodgings  of  from  two  to 
four  rooms,  and  in  some  cases  also  fuel. 

A  few  are  engaged  as  day  laborers,  whose  wages  range  from  58  cents 
to  81.16  per  day. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  almost  endless  va- 
riations and  gradations  of  labor,  and  to  find  an  equivalent  in  English 
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of  tlie  technical  terms  applied  to  the  various  employes  and  laborers  in 
the  employ  of  the  general  and  cantonal  governments.  The  system  of 
wages  or  salaries  is  based  upon  the  permanency  of  the  service,  and 
hence  is  fixed  generally  for  the  year,  and  not  for  the  day,  week,  or 
month.  And  in  a  number  of  instances  there  is  included  in  the  annual 
salary  residence  and  fuel,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact 
salary  in  dollars  and  cents.  i 


XV.  Printing  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  nkowing  the  wages  paid  per  week^  of  eleven  hours  per  day,  to  printers,  compositors , 
pressmen  f  proof -reader  8,  ^-c,  in  Berne, 


Ocoupationa. 


Prew-mMter 

Press-feeder 

Machioist  and  fireman 

CompoAitors 

Bookbinder: 

Foreman 

Joomeyman 


Lowest. 

Highes  . 

16  75 

3  47 

4  05 
«  75 

5  79 
3  47 

17  72 
4  25 

4  63 
7  72 

6  75 

5  70 

Average. 


$7  24 

3  86 

4  84 
7  24 

6  27 

4  ea 


Apprentices  receive  per  week  for  the  first  year  90.68. 
for  the  second  year  $0.87. 
for  the  third  year  11.06. 
for  the  fourth  year  #1.25. 


XVI.    OOST   OF    THE   NEC KSS ARIES    OF    LIFE    AT    BeRNB,   SWITZER- 
LAND. 


Articles. 


Bread,  white per  pound.. 

Bread,  middling do 

Floar,  white do... 

Flonr,  middling do  .. 

Potatoes. . .  per  bushel  (60  pounds) . 

Beef per  pound. 

Mntton do... 

Veal do... 

Pork do... 

Ham do... 

Fish do... 

BoUer do... 

Lard do... 

Coffee do... 

Tea do... 

Sugar do... 

Xgga per  doseu. 

.B^UM perpouud. 

Peas do... 

Bice do... 

Dried  apples do... 

Dried  plums do... 

Crae&ers do... 


Price. 


Articles. 


Price. 


^  05 

04 

0« 

04 

$0  48  to 

0  54 

15 

18 

14 

16 

18 

18 

20 

30 

24 

40 

30 

20 

18 

32 

100 

1  50 

08 

14 

10 

05 

07 

06 

08 

40 

15 

26 

36 

Chickens per  piece. 

Pnllfcts do. 


I  Turkeys  do... 

!  Ducks do — 

Piiieons per  pair. . , 

Milk per  quart..! 

Vinegar do 1 

Olive  oil do....; 

Beer do ... . 

Cider do....t 

Oi'dinary  wine do ....  | 

Petroieum do 

Soap perpouud.. 

Salt do  ...I 

Candles do 1 


10  24 
35 
3  00 
50 
20 


tolO  40 
44 

4  OO 
70 
16 
04 
16 
36 
08 
08 
16 
05 
07 
02 
20 


FUIL. 

Hard  wood per  oord.. 

Pine  wood do  ... 

Turf per  wagon  load . . 

Briquettes  of  coal. per  100  weiglit. . 


I 


9  26 
6  17 


0  70 

6  56 

6  00 

45 


The  prices  of  fruit  and  green  vegetables  are  pretty  much  tbe  same  as 
those  for  similar  articles  in  the  United  States.  The  price  of  beer,  per 
glass,  or  per  bottle,  or  per  cask,  is  also  nearly  the  same  here  as  at 
home ;  while  wine,  bought  direct  from  the  wine-merchant,  is  about  TO 
per  cent,  cheaper,  while  cheap  brandy  or  whisky  (about  5  cents  a  bott'e) 
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is  considered  by  some  poor  laborers  as  necessary  for  health  and  strength, 
though  in  reality  it  proves  more  injurioas  (and  in  some  cases  a  carse) 
than  people  are  aware.  But  its  excessive  use  is,  in  my  opinion  largely 
the  consequence  of  an  insufficiency  of  nutritious  food,  and  the  inability 
to  purchase  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nutritious  food  is  the  result  of  low 
wages.  But  koto  this  matter  is  to  be  remedied  is  a  question  for  politi- 
cal economists,  for  employers,  and  for  Jegislators  to  solve. 

M.  J.  CRAMER, 

Consul' General. 
United  States  Consulate-Gexeral, 

Berncj  July  30, 1884. 


BASLE. 


REPOBT  BY  C0K8JJL  QIFFORD. 

Part  I.— Male  Wages. 
1.  rates  of  wages. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  wages  of  working  people  in  this  con- 
sular district,  embracing  the  cantons  of  Basle  City,  Basle  Country, 
Argovie,  Soleure,  Neuchatel,  ami  the  northern  part  of  Berne,  for  a  week 
of  sixty-flve  hours.  The  franc,  in  which  the  wages  <ire  paid,  has  in  all 
cases  been  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  19.3  cents.  As  butchers,  bakers, 
confectioners,  and  millers  receive  a  given  sum  per  week,  with  board  and 
lodging,  $2  have  been  added  to  their  money  wages  to  make  up  their  full 
compensation. 


Oocapations. 


Factories  miUt,  tC'C. 


Ribbon-weavori! 

RibboD-weavern  on  Jacquard  loom  . 
Cotton-spinuers: 

O  vfirttcoiii 

Spinnnrs 

Watch-iunkera: 

Frame  (6bauche) 

PtoiouB    

LinorH  and  cylinders 

BialM 

Spriufrg 

Giinderfl   

Mechauisin 

Adjustin;; 

CaKPS  and  crj'Btals 

Enj^raviug  canes 

Silkdy*. 


WorkniHn  in  aniline  colors  factory 

"Worliiuon  in  paper  factory . 

Workmen  in  drawiug-instrnments  factory . 


Foundriei,  machine-shop;  iCc. 


6m  el  tors 

Kachiuista 

MacbinintH  in  railway  repair-shop  — 
Machinists  in  florot-spinninj;  factory. 

Model-makers 

Boiler-makers  

Engineer  in  foundry 


SaUteay  tmploylt. 


Conductors. 
Engineers... 


Lowest. 


$2  89 

3  86 

4  80 
3  40 

3  47 
3  47 

3  47 

4  72 
3  47 

3  47 

4  72 
696 
4  72 
4  72 
4  6:^ 
3  47 
2  89 
1  15 


4  63 
4  02 
4  00 
4  00 
4  80 
4  80 
4  90 


7  00 
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Highest. 


$5  22 

5  79 

8  40 

3  90 

6  96 
5  79 

5  79 

6  96 
5  79 

5  79 

6  96 
11  58 

6  96 
6  96 
6  75 

4  43 

3  47 

4  64 


8  08 
8  10 
5  76 
8  80 
7  75 

7  75 

8  68 


10  00 


AreracEc 


13  86 

4  S2 

5  00 

3  60 

5  20 

4  72 
4  72 

6  76 
4  72 

4  73 

5  76 
9  24 

5  76 

6  21 
5  21 
3  86 
3  00 
3  47 


580 

4  63 
463 
520 

5  00 
^  00 

5eo 


9  00 
7  00 
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OccQp»tloni. 


Lowest. 


SaUwoy  emplojf4i- Continue, 


Bmkomen 

Swiicb-tenden 

Xosdmen  and  fcnards  at  croMings., 

TorwuAu  of  roiuiiDeii 

Xaborprs: 

In  bai^iEBge  department 

Inwarebooae 

Bepair^shop 


fSOO 


4  SO 


PHnUrt  and  prinHfkg  oJUet. 


CempoaSton. 
Fmaiiiiiiin  — 
Forenien 


Trndat  and  lahw^QowmmmU  $mptoy. 


BnildinK  department; 

OT<*rMeen 

Tinmen 

Stone-cntten 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Joiners 

Day  laborers 

Gasworks: 

Stokers 

Laborers 


BrlBklarers 

Hoa-earriers. 
Iffasons 

Tenders 

PlaatfTcrs 

Tfiiders 

Plnmbers 

CarprDtt^is 

Gastltters 

Bmkt-n 

Rlsckiunlths 

Biiok  binders 

Bnibtaeni 

Cabinet-maken  . 
Confectioners  — 

Cntlers 

Pyera 

Gardeners 


Qtneral  tradtt. 


Laborers,  porters,  See  . 
uhors 


Llthozraph 

Prinirrs    

Tinsmiths 

W*«rer8  ontside  of  miUs. 

Millera  

Wooii-carrers 

Upholatrrers 

Paper-hangers 


Highest.  I  ATerage. 


5  31 

6  21 

7  72 
288 


I 


8  12 


886 
8  2S 


440 
2  85 
4  40 
2  35 
4  58 
235 
4  20 
4  50 
4  20 
8  21 
8  00 
8  40 
8  54 
4  05 
8  21 
8  48 

4  03 
8  47 
2  88 

5  80 
5  21 
8  47 

1  93 

2  08 
095 
468 
4  68 


$6  00 

"ioo 


868 
8  68 

12  00 
8  86 


4  12 


4  60 

8  47 


408 
8  70 

4  06 
«  70 
6  10 
2  96 
6  90 
587 
6  90 

5  42 

6  95 

5  47 

6  82 
6  00 

5  42 
696 

6  75 
464 
8  47 

7  70 
868 
6  80 
5  18 
5  90 

11  58 

8  10 
8  10 


$5  60 
460 
5  00 
500 
600 

600 
4  60 
450 


680 
687 
868 
8  47 


604 
680 
680 
468 
468 
604 
8  60 

400 
880 


460 
200 
460 
2  00 
400 
2  70 
540 
506 
5  40 
846 
640 

4  68 

5  82 
620 
582 
4  68 

6  21 
4  00 
8  06 
606 
580 

4  64 
8  47 
682 
024 

5  80 
580 


In  the  following  table  the  wages  paid  are  for  varioas  terms  of  serv- 
ice, which  are  indicated  in  each  case : 


Ooonpations. 


Government  departmenU  and  oJUert  {per  moTith) 

Post  and  telegraph : 

Olt-rks 

CundnctOTN  of  mail-wagons 

Rnral  p«>stmai4ers 

Lett«*r-carriers    

dVifgraph  operators  - 

TeUsKTaph  messengers 

PeUce: 

Chlof 

-Policemen 

92  A— LAB 72 


Lowest. 


$5  00 
83  00 
1  00 
5  40 
24  00 
17  00 


64  00 
10  00 

Digitized  by 


$52  00 
48  00 

82  00 

83  00 
48  00 

84  00 


72  00 


ATerage. 


$40  00 
40  00 
8  00 
20  00 
40  00 
26  00 


c 


70  00 
20  00 
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OccapationA.  L.oweat     Higheat.   Averajpe. 


Government  departments  and  oJleerM  (per  monf  A)— Con  tin  aed. 

Clerks  in  Government  departmenta $16  00        $40  00  $25  OO 

Attendanta 19  00  23  00  20  00 

Corporation  employ ia  {per  month). 
Clerka 19  00        100  00  3t  00 

Agric%dtural  wage*  {teUh  board  and  lodging). 

Men,  per  day  (with  board  and  lodging) ! 20 

Men,  per  year ; [ 70  45 

Public  echooU  {week  cf  32  houn. ) 

Primary :  , 

Incity 1200  17  00  16  00 

IncountT>' !         800  I       12  00  10  OO 

Grammar: 

Incity 1200  18  00  16  00 

Incountry 16  00,       2100  18  00 

High: 

Incity 1800'        36  00  25  00 


The  average  compensatiou  of  the  different  classes  cannot  be  given  with 
any  precision  on  account  of  the  lack  of  statistics  as  to  the  respective  nam- 
bers  employed  in  the  different  brauches  of  each  class.  The  following- 
statement  may,  however,  serve  as  a  possible  means  of  comparison  with 
wages  in  other  places,  though  the  average  is  computed  by  making  the 
compensatiou  of  the  limited  number  of  skilled  and  superior  employes  a 
factor  of  the  sauie  importance  as  that  of  the  great  body  of  common 
hands : 

Average  xoages  of  men  {week  ofeixty-five  hours). 

In  factories $4  92 

In  foundries,  machine  shops,  &c 5  43 

In  railways 5  61 

Printers 6  08 

In  Government  employ 5  06 

General  trades 4  87 

General  average 5  33 

2.   COST  OF  LIVING. 


Expenditnrea. 


Amount. 


Bxpenditures. 


Amount. 


Robt,  ye&rly,  two  or  three  | 
rooms  in  third  or  fourth  ' 
story $37  00  to  fl  15  00 

Clothing  (working). 

Blouse,  cotton 

Orerftlis,  cotton 

Trowsers,  coftrse  woolen 

Shoes,  coarse ' 

Cap I 

Waistcoat 

Shirt ; 

Stockings,  coarse  woolen 

Workingman's  Sanday  suit—, 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsers  i 

Food. 

Bread,  white per  pound . . 

Bread,  rye do 

Flour do 

Cheese do 

Wine per  quart . . 

Beer do 

American  canned  beef,  per 
pound  


96 

96 
1  16 
8  86 

57 
1  15 
1  15 

20 

10  00  to      20  00 


16  to 
10  to 


Fresh  beef per  pound. . 

Horse-flesh do 

Bacon do 

Ham do 

Potatoes per  bushel.. 

Rice per  pound. . 

Eggs per  dozen. . 

Butter per  pound. . 

Milk per  quart.. 

Sugar per  pound. . 

Tea do... 

Coffee do 

Kerosene per  quart. . 

Soap,  common per  pound . . ; 

Wood,  cut  for  stove,  .per  cord. . . 

Coke per  ton.. 

Coal do....'    6 

Expense  of  burial,  coffin  not 

included,  adult I    4 

Expense  of  burial,  coffin  not  ' 

Included,  child |    l 

Board    of    workingman,    per 

week I    1 

Board  of  workingwoman,  per  ' 

week 1 


17  to 

$0  18 

05  to 

07 

20 

25 

55 

05  to 

06 

20 

20  to 

22 

Oift 

09 

70  to 

1  00 

15  to 

30 

00  to 
00  to 
35  to 
75  to 
50  to 


05 
07 

10  00 
8  10 
7  00 

24  00 

16  00 

2  50 

1  70 
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Google 
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3.   PAST  AND   PRESENT  WAGES. 

There  has  beeu  no  general  change  in  wages  since  1878.  In  cotton- 
spinoing  establishments  the  pay  remains  exactly  the  same  for  the  same 
amount  of  work.  The  proprietor  of  the  straw-braiding  establishment, 
who  reported  the  wages  of  his  employes  as  $1.60  per  week  for  the  best 
hands,  says  that  there  has  been  a  decline  since  1878  in  the  compensa- 
tion of  his  operatives.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  slight  gradual 
increase  in  the  wages  of  foundry  hands.  .But  the  changes  have  been  so 
inconsiderable  that  they  may  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  relative 
condition  of  the  working  people,  which  remains  substantially  the  same 
as  in  1878,  except  so  far  as  it  has  been  modified  by  the  Swiss  factory 
law,  which  became  operative  on  the  1st  of  January  of  that  year,  and  by 
the  consequent  obligatory  extension  of  the  system  of  workiugmen's  in- 
surance and  sick  funds. 

To  the  workingman  this  law  is  in  a  large  measure  satisfactory,  though 
he  sometimes  complains  that  he  is  prevented  by  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  from  earning  as  much  as  he  otherwise  might.  Manufact- 
urers, on  the  other  hand,  universally  regard  the  law  with  marked  dis- 
favor, judging  from  the  responses  given  to  inquiries  made  by  this  con- 
sulate. By  this  law,  as  has  already  been  reported  to  the  Department, 
the  hours  of  labor  tech  week  cannot  exceed  sixty-five,  viz,  ten  hours 
Saturday  and  eleven  hours  every  other  working  day.  The  proprietor  of 
every  industrial  establishment  is  responsible  for  all  accidents  to  his  em- 
ploy<§s  which  are  not  occasioned  by  the  fault  of  the  person  injured ; 
labor  in  factories  by  children  under  fourteen  years  old  is  unlawful,  as 
well  as  labor  Sundays  and  during  the  night  except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances by  express  permission  of  the  cantonal  authorities ;  a  cer- 
tain sum  is  retained  each  week  from  operatives'  wages  to  constitute  an 
insurance  fund  for  their  benefit. 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  by  prominent  manufacturers  in- 
dicate the  grounds  of  their  opposition  to  the  law : 

Paper  manufacturer : 

".The  law  ia  favorable- to  the  workingman,  but  highly  injurious  to  the  employer.'' 

Machine  shop : 

*<  Onr  export  business,  already  placed  in  a  difficult  position  by  higb  duties,  is  stiU 
fbrther  cramped  with  reference  to  foreign  competition  by  certain  provisions  of  the 
faetory  law,  notably  by  those  which  make  the  proprietor  responsible  for  accidents, 
and  limit  the  hours  of  labor.  The  intention  of  the  law  is  good,  but  its  results  are  un- 
favorable to  industry.'' 

Scientific  instruments : 

**  Oar  workingmen  are  displeased  that  they  are  allowed  to  labor  only  10  hours  Sat- 
urday, and  so  lose  an  hoar's  pay." 

Dyeing-establishment : 

"  Effect  unfavorable  to  both  parties  interested.  Our  business  is  subsidiary  to  vari- 
ous mannfactares  of  textiles,  and  sometimes  our  orders  are  such  that  we  could  work 
much  extra  time,  and  in  this  way  our  hands  could,  and,  if  permitted,  gladly  would, 
earn  some  provision  for  the  other  frequently  recurring  periods  when  work  is  not  to  be 
had.     In  times  when  work  is  pressing  the  law  is  a  veritable  drag  on  our  business." 

Cotton-spinning : 

''The  fact  that  adults  can  work  only  sixty-five  hours  per  week  in  Switzerland  ren- 
ders production  more  expensive  than  in  other  continental  countries  where  working- 
hours  are  not  limited.  The  factory  law  seems  rather  superfluous,  and  seems  so  to 
many  operatives  as  well  as  to  most  employers.  Its  efiects  may  be  considered  as  harm- 
ful for  all  kinds  of  industry  ;  but  principally  so  in  case  of  pressing  orders,  which  iu 
late  years  have  alternated  so  often  with  periods  of  calm.' ' 
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In  coDsequence  of  the  embarrassment  felt  by  Swiss  mannfactarers  in 
competing  with  foreign  countries  oh  account  of  the  factory  law,  the  opin- 
ion is  gaining  ground  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  labor  question  can 
only  be  successfully  solved  by  concurrent  legislation  of  the  different  in- 
dustrial nations.  A  country  that  anticipates  its  neighbors  in  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  laboring  class  meets  its  competitors  on  unfavor- 
able ground,  and  even  the  laborers  themselves  feel  the  effect  of  the  un- 
satisfactory economical  condition  of  their  country. 

A  singular  change  which  is  going  on  in  the  personnel  of  the  artisan 
class  in  this  country  is  worthy  of  remark.  While  natives  of  Switzerland 
may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  seeking  employment,  the  place 
of  the  absentees  is  filled  by  a  steady  stream  of  German  immigrants  who 
are  somehow  better  able  to  support  the  low  rate  of  wages  than  the  na- 
tive inhabitants.  It  has,  therefore,  come  to  be  a  common  remark  ^*  Ton 
can  find  Swiss  in  all  parts  of  the  world  but  Switzerland,  which  is  now 
inhabited  by  Germans." 

4.  HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  Swiss  laborer  is,  in  general,  trustworthy  and  saving  when  not  a 
victim  of  schnapps  drinking.  The  effects  of  this  scourge  of  intemperance 
are  not  so  noticeable  in  large  cities  like  Basle  as  in  the  country  districts 
where  they  are  truly  disheartening.  The  statistics  on  this  subject  show 
an  increase  in  dram-drinking  during  the  last  ten  years  which,  if  not 
checked,  must  end  in  affecting  Swiss  industry  very  disastrously.  So  far 
as  this  consular  district  is  concerned  it  is  reported  that  the  number  of 
public  houses  in  the  canton  of  Basle  City  ha^  increased  during  the  last 
decade  from  239  to  441 ;  in  Soleure  from  511  to  706 ;  in  Argovie  from  848 
to  1,220,  while  in  the  latter  canton  the  population  has  slightly  diminished. 
In  all  Switzerland  the  number  of  drinking  places  has  increased  from 
17,000  to  20,000,  so  that  there  is  one  such  place  for  every  130  inhabi- 
tants, or  one  for  every  60  adult  males.  And  these  figures  only  indicate 
a  part  of  the  evil.  Distillation  being  free,  there  are  numerous  stills 
scattered  over  the  country,  of  various  capacity,  from  distilleries  operated 
by  steam,  to  the  little  domestic  still  where  the  father  or  mother  pre- 
pares poison  for  the  whole  family  from  potatoes,  refuse  grapes,  cher- 
ries, and  other  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  the  single  canton  of  Berne, 
the  northern  part  of  which  is  in  this  consular  district,  there  are  6,036 
of  these  distilleries,  yielding  one  million  gallons  of  schnapps  a  year. 
In  the  whole  country  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  60,000  public  houses, 
distilleries,  and  groceries,  where  intoxicating  drinks  can  be  obtained,  the 
total  population  being  less  than  3,000,000.  It  is  the  working  people  who 
suffer  chiefly  from  this  evil.  It  is  from  their  ranks  that  the  prisons  are 
chiefly  filled,  where  one-half  of  the  inmates  are  said  to  have  been  brought 
by  drink.  Physicians  estimate  that  one-half  of  the  deaths  in  Switzer- 
land are  due  to  intemperance.  By  some  authorities  the  increase  of  in- 
temperance is  ascribed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of 
1874,  which  covers  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  under 
the  general  guaranty  of  freed  am  of  trade  and  industry.  In  fact,  a  strict 
construction  of  the  organic  law  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  aggravation 
of  a  pest  which  was  already  raging.  But  it  has  been  asserted,  with 
some  apparent  reason,  that  the  true  origin  of  the  schnapps  mania  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  that  prevails  in  many  branches 
of  industry.  It  is  alleged  that  men  earning  in  some  cases  only  40  or  60 
cents  a  day,  and  supporting  a  family  on  that  sum,  have  been  driven  by 
their  extreme  poverty  to  avail  themselves  of  a  cheap  and  everywhere 
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easily  obtainable  stimalaDt  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Schnapps 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  the  substantial  nourishment  which  is  beyond 
their  reach,  and  for  the  better  and  safer  stimulant  which  they  formerly 
found  in  the  more  costly  beer  and  wine. 

It  is  nnnecessary  to  say  that  Swiss  workingmen,  like  those  of  all  other 
countries,  become  moral  and  physical  wrecks  in  consequence  of  habitual 
intemperance.  The  large  number  who  escape  excess  in  this  respect 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  other  countries  in  inteUigence, 
industry,  honesty,  and  economy.  In  the  latter  respect  they  are  de- 
serving of  especial  remark,  particularly  laborers  from  the  canton  of 
Tessin.     • 

O.  FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER   AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  same  everywhere  existing  in  Europe  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  laborer;  on  the  one  hand,  a  general  tendency  to  regard  labor  as  a 
commodity  to  be  obtained  at  the  lowest  possible  price  in  order  to  in- 
crease profits ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  feeling  of  revolt,  more  or  less  stifled, 
at  what  is  regarded  as  an  unjust  exploitation  of  human  beings.  There 
is  on  the  part  of  the  laborers  a  growing  tendency'  to  look  for  relief  to 
some  sort  of  social  reorganization.  But  between  the  native  Swiss  work- 
ing people  and  their  employers  no  violent  contention  has  recently  oc- 
curred, and  the  idea  of  employing  force  as  a  means  of  effecting  social 
changes  is  not  a  favorite  one  in  this  country,  the  extreme  revolutionary 
views  which  are  sometimes  expressed  in  public  meetings  generally  ema- 
nating from  immigrants,  who  at  home  did  not  possess  the  ballot  as  a 
means  of  legitimate  agitation. 

6.  ORGANIZED   CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

Workingmen's  associations  for  industrial  purposes  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  at  the  present  time,  the  old  corporations  (Ziinfte),  having  either 
been  dissolved  or  kept  np  merely  for  the  management  of  the  corporate 
property  or  for  social  purposes.  The  various  unions  (Vereine)  of  labor- 
ers have  in  view  economical,  social  or  political  ends,  and  do  not  com- 
pete with  capitalists  in  undertaking  industrial  or  business  enterprises. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  society  of  porters  (Packtrager) 
who  own  in  common  the  carts  and  other  property  used  in' their  business. 
Each  member  pays  a  stated  sum  to  the  managing  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety for  the  use  of  these  objects,  the  profits  being  divided  at  the  end 
of  the  year.    Of  course  there  are  no  counter  organizations  of  capital. 

'     7.  STRIKES. 

Strikes  have  not  occurred  in  this  district  within  the  period  embraced 
in  this  report.  Arbitration  is  not  resorted  to  for  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, the  institution  of  FrutThoinmea  existing  only  in  the  French  can- 
tons. Disputes  of  the  nature  mentioned  are  settled  by  a  single  judge 
of  the  civil  court  sitting  in  chambers. 

8.  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  laborer  is  free  to  make  bis  purchases  where  he  pleases. 

The  factory  law  requires  that  the  laborers  be  paid  every  two  weeks; 
but  there  are  various  deviations  from  this  rule,  some  manufacturers 
paying  every  Saturday  night.  Weavers,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
receive  their  compensation  when  the  whole  is  completed,  unless  they 
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demand  an  advance.  Clerks  and  railway  employes  are  paid  quarterly  ; 
domestic  servants  quarterly  or  ynarly ;  watch-makers  every  fortnight, 
or,  if  they  demand  it,  every  week. 

Payments  are  made  in  gold  and  silver  coin  or  cantonal  bank-notes, 
these  various  forms  of  currency  being  of  equal  value. 

9.   OO-OPEBATIVE  SOOIBTIES. 

The  General  Co-operative  Society  of  Basle  ( Allgemein  Consumverein) 
is  at  present  a  very  prosperous  and  useful  association,  accomplishing 
successfully  its  declared  purpose  of  ^^  furnishing  to  its  members,  for 
cash,  good  and  reliable  articles  of  daily  use,  and  dividing  among  them 
the  net  profits."  Its  primary  purpose  is  not  to  furnish  goods  at  a  ))rice 
lower  than  that  at  which  they  are  oifered  in  other  establishments  of  the 
same  kind ;  but  incidentally  the  prices  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some- 
what lower,  and  the  dividends  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  make  the 
actual  cost  of  living  considerably  less  for  the  members. 

The  shares  in  this  company  cost  only  58  cents,  and  are  neither  inter- 
est-bearing nor  redeemable.  Each  shareholder  is  entitled  to  that  pro- 
portion of  the  net  earnings,  after  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  for  a  reserve 
fund,  which  his  ])urchases  bear  to  the  gross  sales.  When  his  dividends 
amount  to  $9.65  he  may  receive  a  bond  for  that  sum,  bearing  interest 
at  4  per  cent.  The  first  two  such  bonds  are  not  redeemable,  constitute 
ing  a  part  of  the  business  capital ;  but  those  subsequently  issued  are 
redeemable  on  three  mouths'  notice. 

The  society  has  eighteen  branch  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  town, 
a  bakery,  and  wood  and  coal  yards.  Formerly  it  possessed  a  butchery; 
but  at  present  its  members  are  supplied  with  meat  by  butchers  under  a 
contract  which  assures  considerable  advantages  to  members  of  the 
society.  Purchases  of  all  kiuds  can  now  be  made  with  the  society's 
counters  in  whicii  a  laborer  can  invest  his  earnings  with  advantage. 
The  number  of  members  is  now  3,965,  purchasing  on  an  average  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $83  each.  Total  income,  in  1883,  $308,000 ;  net  earnings, 
$20,000,  of  which  $2,000  was  appropriated  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the 
rest  divided  among  the  shareholder-*.  The  entire  business  ex|>enses, 
including  the  pay  of  20  directors,  5  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
shop  inspectors,  and  all  other  employes,  were  $17,400;  dividend,  7  per 
cent,  on  amount  of  purchases.  In  the  15  years  since  its  foundation 
$200,000  have  been  divided  Hmong  the  members,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
poor  men.  At  first  the  dividends  were  only  3  per  cent.,  but  the  aver- 
age has  been  5  per  cent,  for  the  last  few  years.  The  directors  are 
chosen  at  the  regular  annual  meeting,  each  shareholder  having  one 
vote.  The  executive  committee  and  special  committees  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  regular  daily  business  are  chosen  by  the  directors,  who 
also  appoint  subordinate  employes  and  fix  their  pay. 

10.   GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

The  laboring  people  questioned  in  regard  to  their  condition  some- 
times responded  rather  unwillingly,  es|)ecially  in  regard  to  their  man- 
ner of  s])ending  their  earnings.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  most  of 
them  have  no  very  clear  idea  of  the  proportions  in  which  their  money  is 
expended  for  the  different  necessary  articles  which  they  consume.  Con- 
sequently, their  replies  on  this  point  are  somewhat  confused,  but  give 
on  the  whole  an  accurate  impression  in  regard  to  their  manner  of  living. 
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»  As  the  silk-ribbon  business  is,  with  the  trades  connected  with  it,  far 
the  most  important  industry  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  I  here  report 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  addressed  verbally  to  two  weavers  and  a  silk- 
dyer: 

HOW  THE  BIBBON-WEAVEBS  LIVE. 

The  first  man  questioned  responded  as  follows : 

I  am  a  ribboD-weaver,  sixty  years  old,  married,  and,  thank  heaven,  have  only 
one  child,  who  is  a  milliner  by  trade.  This  daughter  is  unmarried,  lives  at  home, 
and  we  make  of  our  joint  earnings  a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  our  family  of 
three  persons.  I  earn  an  average  of  48  cents  a  day,  and  a  silk  weaver  may  consider 
himself  lucky  if  he  can  gain  that  sum  one  day  with  another  the  year  through.  My 
daughter  earns,  say,  58  cents  a  day  at  her  business,  so  that  together  our  earnings 
amount  to  $1.06  for  every  working  day,  or  |:J28  a  year.  With  this  sum  we  can  live  very 
oomfortably  and  a£ford  some  luxuries  beyond  the  reach  of  many  working  people  with 
large  families.  For  instance,  I  pay  $77.20  a  year  for  our  lodgings,  consisting  of  two 
rooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  wood  and  store-room  on  the  fourth  floor.  Our  daughter  being 
a  milliner,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances.  Then  we  have  meat  for  dinner 
every  other  day;  but  for  breakfast  and  supper  we  have  only  coffee  and  bread.  If  my 
daughter  had  married  or  ceased  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  forme  to  live  comfortably  on  my  small  earnings,  to  say  nothing 
of  making  some  provision  for  old  age  or  sickness.  Our  expenditures  are  about  as  fol- 
lows: Rent,  yearly,  $77.22 ;  clothes  for  self,  $15.44;  clothes  for  wife,  $15.44;  clothes 
for  daughter,  $25;  food  for  family,  $96.50;  tax  for  self  and  daughter,  $2.:)2;  fuel, 
$11.60 ;  yearly  contribution  to  sick  fund,  $1.98.  Balance  saved,  or  expended  for  other 
than  necessary  purposes,  $82.55.  Total,  $328.  I  buy  my  food  rather  cheaper  than  I 
otherwise  could  on  account  of  belonging  to  theConsum-Vereiu  (co-operative  society), 
and  besides,  that  association  paid  nie  last  year  7  per  cent,  dividend  on  my  purchases. 
Many  working  men  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  this  institution,  and  prefer  to 
spend  the  few  francs  it  costs  to  join  it  in  drinking. 

The  second  weaver  made  the  following  reply : 

I  am  thirty-five  years  old,  and  have  a  wife  and  six  children,  of  whom  the  oldest  is 
sixteen  years  and  the  youngest  a  few  months  old.  I  earn  77  cent>s  a  day  when  I  have 
work,  and  receive  $i:{5  a  year  on  an  average.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  by  work- 
ing every  day  I  am  able  to  gain  $230  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When  my  wife  ia 
able  to  work  in  the  ftictory  she  earns  $1.55  a  week,  and  my  eldest  son  earns  96.centa 
a  week  in  the  same  way.  So  we  all  receive,  taking  one  year  with  another,  say,  $220. 
We  expend:  For  rent  of  three  rooms,  $38.60;  clothes,  $58;  food,  $116;  taxes,  $1.15; 
fuel,  $6.15;  total,  $219.90.  I  do  not  like  to  tell  tou  how  we  live  and  what  we  eat. 
Well,  no  matter ;  generally  it  is  coffee  and  bread  three  times  a  day ;  but  when  money 
is  plenty  we  have  meat  for  dinner.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get  on,  but  we  have 
never  actually  suffered  for  lack  of  food.  Sometimes  I  am  in  debt,  and,  having  been 
declared  bankrupt,  I  have  lost  my  political  rights.  Formerly,  before  our  family  was 
80  large,  my  wife  worked  at  the  loom  and  earned  $97  a  year. 

HOW  THE  SILK  DYERS  LIVE. 

The  silk-dyer  said : 

I  am  forty  years  old,  and  have  a  wife  and  five  children,  aged  respectively,  ten, 
seven,  four,  two,  and  one.  Two  go  to  school.  Of  course  my  wife  cannot  do  much 
aside  from  her  house-work ;  but  she  has  a  sewing-machine  and  by  working  at  odd 
moments  for  the  ready-miule  clothing  establishments,  she  manages  to  earn  from  78  to 
96  cents  a  week.  I  earn  77  cents  a  day  when  I  have  work,  but  that  sometimes  fails. 
We  pay  $48  a  year  for  three  rooms  in  the  third  story.  For  breakfast  and  supper  we 
have  coffee  ;  for  dinner  vegetable  soup ;  meat  only  on  Snuday.  I  take  a  glass  of  beer 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  another  at  5  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  am  not  willing 
to  answer  further  as  to  how  I  spend  my  earnings;  in  fact,  am  unable  to  give  details 
of  expenditures  that  vary  widely  according  to  the  sum  we  earn.  No,  you  may  be 
sure  that  I  can  save  nothing  with  such  a  family  of  little  children  ;  but  I  make  no 
debts,  being  determined  to  live  on  my  ^ages.  Do  not  belong  to  any  workingmen's 
society,  having  enough  to  do  to  support  my  family  without  throwing  away  money  in 
that  way. 
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A  pluhber's  statement.  j 

A  plumber  made  the  following  statement: 

I  am  thirty-five  years  old ;  am  married,  and  have  one  child  five  years  old ;  learn  $1.15 
a  day,  the  highest  paid  in  onr  trade.  My  wife  earns  nothing,  so  that  my  yearly  in- 
come is  about  $350.  Onr  annual  expenses  ar^ :  Rent  of  three  rooms,  $46.32 ;  clothings 
for  self  and  family,  $77.20;  food  for  self  and  family,  34  cents  a  day,  $124.10;  fuel,  $12  ; 
taxes,  $2.70;  sick  fund  and  insurance,  $3.47 ;  balance,  $84.21 ;  total,  $350.  You  see 
from  this  that  in  a  good  year,  when  I  am  able  to  work  every  day,  something  can  be 
saved  for  emergencies." 

HOW  THE  MACHINISTS  LIVE. 

•  A  machinist  made  the  following  statement : 

I  am  twenty-six  years  old,  and,  fortunately,  unmarried,  for  I  can  only  support  my- 
self. After  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years,  during  which  I  boarded  in  my  fathers 
house,  and  received  from  my  maater  from  50  to  97  cents  a  week,  I  now  earn  77  cents  a 
day.  Other  men  in  the  shop  earn  from  67  cents  to  $1.35  a  day,  these  latter  prices  being 
the  extremes  in  our  establishment.  lu  Geneva,  where  I  was  formerly  employed,  I 
earned  96  cents  a  day,  but  was  hardly  better  off  than  here,  since  I  was  then  obliged  j^o 
pay  $2.90  for  board,  which  I  now  find  for  only  $1.73  a  week.  There  are  twelve  of  us 
boardin^r  in  a  decent  house,  where,  for  the  sum  mentioned,  we  have  coffee  for  breakfast ; 
soup,  meat,  two  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  cheese  for  dinner ;  soup,  the  meat  left  over 
from  dinner,  and  some  kind  of  vegetable  for  supper.  I  am  quite  willins  to  tell  yon,  as 
nearly  as  I  can,  how  I  spend  my  money,  but  you  must  give  me  time  to  think.  When  I 
work  all  the  time,  I  earn  about  $241  a  year,  and  I  expend  :  For  board,  at  $1.73  a  week, 
$89.90;  lodging,  at $1.54  a  month, $ie.48;  Sunday  suit,  $10;  white  shirt, $1.16;  work- 
ing clothes— cap,  77  cents  ;  two  pairs  of  shoes,  $6 ;  three  colored  shirts,  $2.31 ;  six  pairs 
woolen  stockings,  $1.14;  three  pairs  overalls,  $1.80;  two  blouses,  $1.20;  washing,  $6.24; 
insurance  against  accidents,  $8.06 :  total,  $147.06.  That  leaves  me  $07  after  payment 
of  all  necessary  expenses,  but  you  see  I  spend  from  60  to  80  cents  extra  on  Sunday.  It 
ooald  be  done  for  less,  but  I  am  a  single  man,  and  can  afford  it. 

To  this  pictnre  of  workingmen's  life  in  German  Switzerland,  as 
viewed  by  the  laborers  themselves,  may  be  added  the  impression  one 
gains  by  observing  them.  Their  dress  and  appearance,  especially  in 
cities,  are  creditable,  and  there  are  few  ontward  signs  of  degradation 
and  extreme  destitution  except  among  the  intemperate.  The  artisans 
are  decently  clothed,  cleanly,  and  intelligent,  all  having  received  at 
least  a  common-school  edncation,  and  understanding  in  many  cases 
French  and  German  in  addition  to  their  native  Swiss  dialect.  The 
wages  are  too  low,  especially  in  the  varions  branches  of  the  very  im- 
portant ribbon  industry,  to  enable  the  working  people  to  purchase' food 
of  the  most  nourishing  character;  but  the  observer  is  astonished  to 
see  how  much  solid  flesh  and  what  good  blood  and  healthy  complex- 
ions can  bh  produced  by  milk  taken  three  times  a  day  with  an  infu- 
sion of  chicory,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  laborer's  "  coffee,''  and 
by  bread  at  discretion.  There  are,  however,  somewhat  numerous  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and  even  very  painful  ones,  where  the  sunken 
cheeks,  unhealthy  complexions,  and  extreme  emaciation  indicate  ex- 
haustion and  ansemia,  occasioned  by  insufficient  nourishment. 

The  artisans  live  for  the  most  part  in  houses  built  for  their  use  by  con- 
tractors. There  are  often  ten  families  in  one  such  house,  occupying  from 
one  to  three  rooms,  according  to  their  means  or  numbers.  It  is  not  easy 
to  obtain  admission  to  one  of  these  lodginG:s  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  its  occupants,  which  happily  pov- 
erty does  not  destroy ;  but  in  the  cantons  named  as  making  up'  this 
consular  district  workingmen's  quarters  are  very  rarely  to  be  found 
which  present  an  outward  appearance  of  filth  and  degradation.  The 
interior  is  said  to  be  nearly  always  decent,  though  of  course  with  few 
eomforts  and  no  luxuries.  ,,g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Bat  when  it  has  been  said  that  the  Swiss  workingman  is  commoDly  able 
to  live  in  at  least  a  decent  manner,  the  best  side  of  his  case  has  been 
presented.  Except  for  a  few  of  the  skilled  mechanics,  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  saving.  The  ribbon-weavers,  with  their  average  of  $3.86  a 
week,  mast  depend  generally  on  tbe  compulsory  saving  provisions  of 
the  factory  law  or  on  pnblic  charity  for  maintenance  in  case  of  accident 
or  sickness. 

HOW  THE  WATCH-MAKERS  LIVE. 

After  ribbon-weaving,  the  occupation  next  in  importance  in  this  dis- 
trict is  watchmaking,  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  canton  of  Neuch&tel,  at 
Chanx-de-Fonds  and  Loole.  Here*,  according  to  information  gathered 
by  Mr. Otto  A.  Peyer, consular  agent  at  Cbaux-de-Fonds,  the  average 
wages  of  men  employed  in  the  numerous  branches  of  the  business  are 
$5.50  per  week.  Yet  only  a  few  families  are  able  to  make  any  saving 
for  sickness  or  old  age.  As  in  the  ribbon  factories,  the  more  skillful 
hands  are  most  inclined  to  intemperance,  thus  losing  the  advantage 
which  they  possess  in  earning  higher  wages.  Mr.  Peyer's  further  re- 
marks having  reference  for  tbe  most  part  to  matters  embraced  in  the 
interrogatory  of  the  Department  circular  now  under  consideration,  I 
transcribe  them  beret 

There  are  few  factories  where  the  watch  is  completely  made.  The  ^bauchej  however, 
mentioned  in  my  table  of  wagei>:,  consisting  of  the*meta1  work,  without  spring  or 
wheel,  is  made  in  large  establishments,  generally  pjaceil  where  water  can  be  used  as  a 
motive  power.  There  are  different  establishments  here  for  making  dials;  others  for 
hands  and  springs  only.  The  puintint;  of  dials  and  the  polishing  of  handsand  springs 
are  done  in  pnvat«  houses,  mostly  by  women.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  man  en- 
gaged in  one  branch  of  the  bnsinefis  will  marry  a  youn^  girl  whose  trade  it  is  to  com- 
plete tbe  rough  work  done  by  men ;  and  by  the  convenience  of  this  arrangement  their 
joint  earnings  are  much  increased.  There  is  one  man  here  who  does  nothing  butpnt 
in  crystals,  and  who  has  acquired  snch  skill  in  his  specialty  that  he  can  do  the  work 
and  earn  the  wages  of  two  or  three  ordinary  men. 

All  tbe  necessaries  of  life  are  very  dear  here  ;  the  rent  of  the  garret  rooms,  which 
are  preferred  on  account  of  the  light,  Iteing  from  |67  to  1 154  a  year.  The  soil  pro- 
dnceif  little  or  nothing,  and  both  meat  and  vegetables  come  from  a  distance.  This 
circomstance  did  not  prevent  the  peopb ,  from  1865  to  1874,  when  wages  were  higher, 
from  living  belter  than  their  employers,  drinking  champagne,  giving  entertainments, 
and  otherwise  living  extravagantly.  There  are  but  few  economical  watchmakers, 
and  these  are  for  the  most  part  elderly  people,  who  own  their  own  houses  and  are  in 
a  ait  nation  to  support  the  reverses  of  these  present  times. 

It  is  not  an  unusnal  thing  to  see  the  cleverest  watchmakers  roaming  about  the  streets 
from  Sunday  till  Thursday  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  then,  when  the  purse  is 
«mpty  again,  working  with  the  greatest  energy  till  they  are  in  a  situation  to  gratify 
their  fatal  appetit«  once  more.  The  master  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  this  state  of 
things,  though  it  happen^most  frequently  when  work  is  most  pressing.  It  is  at  just 
these  times,  too,  that  strifes  occur;  never  in  bad  times.  Considering  the  high  wages 
formerly  paid,  the  working  people  ought  to  be  better  off,  but  they  generally  save  noth- 
ing, bachelors  and  married  men  with  from  five  to  eight  children  being  equally  intem- 
perate. 

Bat  with  all  their  faalts  these  people  are  not  dishonest  or  untrustworthy.  It  is 
tme  that  the  law  punishes  theft  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  a  man  or  woman  who 
has  been  guilty  of  that  crime  is  obliged  to  leave  this  country.  Gold  and  silver  are 
constantly  intrusted  to  them,  but  it  is  very  rarely  misappropriated. 

11.    THE    MEANS   FURNISHED    FOB    THE   SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES,  ETC. 

The  means  of  safety  and  prevention  of  accidents  are  cliiefly  those 
made  obligj*tory  by  the  law.  To  insure  proper  lighting  and  ventilation, 
as  ^ell  as  the  employment  of  safeguards  against  accidents  from  belting 
and  machinery,  plans  of  buildings  to  be  erected  must  be  submitted  to 
the  proper  authorities,  and  before  work  can  begin  legal  authorization 
most  also  be  obtained,  if  a  dangerous  condition  of  affairs  subse- 
quently arises,  the  authorities  require  the  removal  of  the  danger  or  sus- 
pension of  work.    Immediate  notice  must  be  given  by  employers  of 
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every  case  of  accident  or  death,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  legal  in- 
vestigation, and  that  the  responsibility  may  be  assumed  bj'  the  proper 
parties.  Manufacturers  are  also  required  to  watch  over  the  morals  and 
public  conduct  of  their  employes.  The  cantonal  government  is  the 
authority  that  decides  as  to  the  validity  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  em- 
ployers for  the  internal  working  of  their  establishments,  and  in  regard 
to  these  rules  the  employes  may  be  heard. 

The  various  provisions  of  the  law  are  executed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, except  that  which  has  reference  to  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  re- 
spect to  conduct  and  morals;  and  this  obviously  presents  great  difficul- 
ties. Of  voluntary  provisions  for  the  well-being  of  laborers  only  a  few 
have  come  under  my  observation.  But  the  manager  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton spinning  establishment  in  Switzerland,  situated  in  the  canton  of 
Berne,  makes,  in  reply  to  inquiries,  the  following  response,  which  indi- 
cates on  the  part  of  at  least  one  employer  a  praiseworthy  attention  to 
the  moral  and  physical  interests  of  the  employes : 

Oar  people  are  a  contented,  honorable,  and  iudnstrions  class.  We  have  a  women's 
nniou,  a  co-operative  society,  a  burial  fund,  branch  of  the  Berne  Central  Union  ;  we 
have  our  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  current  matters  touching  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternarworkings  of  our  establishment.  The  women's  union  is  devoted  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  of  the  children.  We  have  our  little  festivals;  Tor  instance,  a  Christmas 
festival,  at  which  the  children  receive  clothing,  cakes,  coffee,  and  a  few  words  of  good 
advice.  We  insure  at  our  own  cost  all  our  people  against  accident.  Each  family 
possesses  garden  and  planting  land,  and  all  occupy  dwellings  owned  by  the  company. 
Any  bl^ck  sheep  getting  into  our  ilock — and  that  will  sometimes  happen — is  expelled 
at  once.  In  short,  we  bear  our  joys  and  sorrows  together,  and  our  people  are  happy. 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Orthodox,  Evangelists— yes,  and  Free  Masons — live  peacefully 
side  by  side,  each  one  worshipping  God  in  his  own  waj'. 

12.  POLITICAL  EIGHTS. 

Every  man  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  has  not  lost  his  political 
rights  by  reason  of  crime  or  of  bankruptcy,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  local 
and  federal  legislative  oflBcers. 

The  workingmen  of  Switzerland  are  not  yet  fully  organized  for  politi- 
cal work,  but  steps  to  this  end  have  been  taken,  especially  at  ZUrich^ 
in  September  last,  when  the  *' Universal  Swiss  Workingmen's  Society'^ 
was  formed.  The  object  of  the  new  organization  is  to  unite  all  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  laborers  for  active  endeavors  to  influence  legislation  on 
those  points  concerning  which  there  is  no  disagreement  among  them. 
The  large  and  powerful  Grutliverein  and  other  patriotic  and  mutual 
aid  societies  were  represented  at  this  gathering.  The  definite  purposes 
so  far  named  as  the  object  of  the  new  society's  tfforts  are  a  leduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight ;  the  extension  of  the  terras  of  the  factory 
law  so  as  to  make  it  apply  to  laborers  not  employed  in  large  establish- 
ments, particularly  as  regards  the  responsibility  of  employers  for  acci- 
dents ;  the  further  protection  of  women  against  excessive  labor ;  and 
the  complete  exclusion  of  children  from  industrial  establishments.  In 
general,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  influence  of  the  entire  laboring  class 
powerfully  felt  in  promoting  democratic  and  social  progress. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  Switzerland  is  decidedly  toward  larger 
and  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  working  classes.  There 
is  naturally  a  strong  opposition  to  such  concessions  on  the^part  of  the 
rich  and  conservative  classes ;  but,  armed  with  the  right  of  suffrage.and 
possessing  a  majority  of  votes,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  workingmcD 
may  be  expected  for  at  least  a  part  of  their  programme. 

The  poorer  class  of  laborers  in  the  canton  of  Basle  pay  a  poll  tax,  the 
minimum  being  77  cents  a  year.  The  expenses  of  the  state  are  provided 
for  by  a  property  tax  and  a  progressive  income  tax,  the  latter  being 
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regarded  as  an  essentially  democratic  measure  especially  designed  to 
relieve  the  poor  from  the  harden  of  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
workingman,  however  poor,  loses  his  political  rights  in  case  he  becomes 
bankrupt. 

13.  CAUSES  LEADING  TO  EMIGRATION. 

The  emigrants  from  this  part  of  Switzerland  are  largely  agricultural 
laborers,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  a  reasonable  compensation  here,  as 
may  be  judged  from  the  table  of  wages  at  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
The  greater  part  of  them  go  to  the  United  States,  where  they  find  so 
many  of  their  compatriots  who  have  been  attracted  thither  by  the  bet- 
ter wages  and  the  low  price  of  land  in  the  West. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

1.  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAJL 
PURSUITS,  NOT  INCLUDING  ORDINARY  HOUSEHOLD  DUTIES  OR  DO- 
MESTIC SERVANTS. 

Statistics  are  obtainable  on  this  point  only  for  the  operatives  in  es- 
tablishments to  which  the  factory  law  is  applicable,  who  constitute  by 
far  the  most  numerous  class  of  women  laborers.  The  numbers  are  as 
follows : 


Canton.  Women.  Children. 


Basle: 

City 

Country. 

Solenre 

Heachfttel... 
ArgOTie 


Total 15,780 


4,i20 
1,340 
'        2,656 
1, 200 
«,264 

610 
179 
364 
41 
841 

15,780 

2.086 

The  number  of  women  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  manufactur- 
ing is  relatively  unimportant.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
however,  who  may  be  seen  in  the  fields  performing  almost  all  kinds  of 
work,  ought  really  to  be  classed  as  agricultural  laborers. 

2.  FEMALE  WAGES. 

In  the  following  table  of  wages  the  compensation  for  a  week  of  ^ 
hours  is  in  all  cases  indicated,  that  being  the  standard  adopted  in  all 
industrial  establishments  of  Switzerland : 


Ocoapatlons. 


Kibbon  faotories : 

Weavers 

Warpers 

Winders .. 

Spoolers  

Blockers  and  measorers .. 
Wearers  outside  of  faotories 


Cotton*spinning 

Winders  

Blowing-room 

Drawing,  slnbbiog,  roving  bands 

Watcb-making : 

Employed  witb  rongh  work 

Employed  with  leweis ^ 

Employed  witb  hands • ' 

Employed  witb  dials  (decoration) , 

Employed  with  finishing  and  gilding < 

Employed  witb  springs 


Lowest.  ' 

Highest 

Average. 

1 
12  89  < 
1  93 
I  03  1 

1  54 

2  32  . 
1  93 

$5  22 

3  47 

a  47 

2  51 
2  89 
5  13 

$3  86 
289 

2  89 
1  93 
240 

3  47 

2  00  ; 

100 
1  86 

3  00 
2  00 
2  50 

288 
1  74 
200 

1  73  ' 
3  46 

2  89  . 
5  20 

1  73 

3  46 

3  46 

5  20 

4  05 

6  95 
3  46 

5  79 

258 
4  92 
348 
6  06 
2  58 
4  6) 
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Women  employed  for  general  housework  receive  about  88  cents  a 
weekf  and  in  exceptional  cases  tl.45,  with  board  and  lodging.  Those 
employed  as  agricultural  laborers  receive  77  cents  a  week  when  hired 
for  a  year,  tl.l5  a  week  when  hired  for  a  shorter  time,  with  board  and 
lodging  in  both  cases. 

The  wages  of  women  teachers  fbr  a  week  of  32  hours  are : 


Where  employed.  I  Lowest 


Highest.   Average. 


Primaxy  aohools :  i 

City , 16  00  I       $7  00 

Country '         3  80  «  00 

Secondary  schools:  I 

City 0  00  8  00 


Country ■         6  00 


ttntry , 
High  school: 
City 


8  00 


16  5# 
4  00 

7  00 
7  00 

10  00 


The  place  of  teacher  is  a  permanent  one.  A  woman  teacher,  after  ten 
years  of  service,  is  entitled  to  a  supplementary  compensation  of  t50  a 
year;  after  fifteen  years,  to  $70  a  year.  On  retiring  after  fifteen  years' 
service,  they  are  entitled  to  a  pension  for  life  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount  of  salary  received,  including  the  supplement,  during  the  whole 
term  of  their  active  service. 

3.  HOUBS  OF  FEMALE  LABOB. 

The  hours  of  labor,  as  for  men,  are  65  per  week  in  all  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Women  are  not  permitted  to  work  nights  or  Sundays.  The 
law  also  forbids  their  employment  eight  weeks  before  and  six  weeks 
after  child-birth,  but  this  latter  provision  is  frequently  evaded  by  the 
women  themselves,  who  do  not  wish  to  lose  any  more  time  than  neces- 
sary. 

4.  MOBAL  AND  PHTSIOAL  OONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOTjfeS. 

The  physical  health  of  working  women  is  better  than  would  be  an- 
ticipated from  their  meager  diet;  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Gases  of  irregular  conduct  may  be  regarded  a«  exceptional.  The 
women  and  girls  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  silk  industry 
either  live  in  their  own  homes  or  board  in  the  family  of  some  working- 
man,  who,  generally,  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  any  but  respect- 
able persons  under  his  roof.  This  system  is  more  favorable  to  morality 
'than  the  boarding-house  system. 

5.   SAFETY  AND  IMPBOVEMENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

The  industrial  schools  for  women  and  girls,  recently  established  and 
subsidized  by  the  Government,  give  instruction  in  all  branches  of  hand- 
work gratuitously,  and  are  largely  attended.  For  persons  engaged  in 
actual  industry  general  means  of  improvement  are  hardly  practicable. 
Many  of  the  operatives  in  Basle  factories  live,  in  the  country,  and  em- 
ploy, in  some  cases,  four  hours  a  day  in  coming  to  work  in  the  morning 
and  returning  at  night.  Their  time  is  fully  occupied,  and  they  are  too 
widely  scattered  to  permit  the  employment  of  effective  measures  for 
their  improvement. 

6.  THE  MEANS  PBOVIDED  IN  CASE  OF  FIEES,  ETC. 

The  requirements  of  the  law,  already  referred  to,  are  very  strict  in  re- 
gard to  means  for  protection  from  revolving  shafts  and  other  dangerous 
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machinery.  Hydrants  are  provided  in  all  factories,  from  which  water 
can  be  thrown  to  all  parts  of  tbe  establishment  in  ease  of  fire.  Externid 
ladders  are  also  attached  to  some  buildings;  but  dangerous  fires  seem 
to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

7.  THE  PROVISIONS  MADE  BY  EMPLOYERS  IN  REGARD  TO  SANITAST 

MEASURES,  ETC. 

It  does  not  appear  that  anything  is  done  in  this  direction  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

8.  PAST  AND  PRESENT  FEMALE  WAOES, 

There  has  be-en  no  appreciable  change  in  the  wages  of  women  within 
the  period  named,  and  very  little  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
As  women  have  always  in  Switzerland  been  a  part  ot  the  industrial  force 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  effect  of  their  employment  on  the  wages 
of  men  may  be.  They  are  preferred  by  employers  in  silk  and  cotton 
spinning  establishments  in  all  cases  where  their  labor  can  be  utilized 
on  account  of  their  greater  docility  and  reliability,  As  they  are  em- 
ployed in  very  large  numbers  in  this  district,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
the  wages  of  men  are  considerably  lower  than  they  would  be  if  they 
had  the  whole  field  to  themselves. 

9.  STATE   OP  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

All  have  at  least  a  common-school  education,  and  are  therefore  ac- 
quainted with  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar. 

The  effects  of  their  ecoployment  in  industry,  under  the  present  severe 
legal  restrictions,  are  less  injurious  than  formerly ;  but  it  is  still  the 
opinion  of  specialists  that  the  burdens  placed  upon  women  in  modern 
industrial  life  are  heavier  than  they  are  fitted  to  bear,  and  that  the  evil 
consequences  of  their  excessive  labor  are  often  noticeable  in  their 
children. 

GEORGE  GIFFORD, 

CoTisuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

BasUj  June  14, 1884. 


ST.  OALL. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  BEAUOHAMP. 

In  answering  your  "labor  circular,"  date  February  15,  1884, 1  have 
to  state  that,  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  upon  which  to  found  a 
reliable  and  solid  foundation  for  such  a  report  as  is  expected,  much  more 
time  and  trouble  was  experienced  than  at  first  was  anticipated. 

The  information  which  I  have  gathered  from  various  trustworthy 
sources  is  herewith  submitted  in  the  following  report. 

To  begin  with,  1  shall  state  that  the  consular  district  of  St.  Gall  com- 
prises the  extreme  northeastern  coruer  of  Switzerland,  including  the 
cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Appanzelle,  and  Tburgau,  and  is,  relatively,  the 
most  important  industrial  district  of  the  country.  Comparatively  little 
attention  is  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits,  with  the  exceptioaof  grasses 
and  cattle- bDBcding.  iitized  by  vjOO^ 
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AGRICULTURAL   AND  FIELD  LABOR. 

In  consequence  of  the  growing  house  and  fabric  industries,  which  ab- 
sorb the  strength  and  intelligence  of  this  population,  and  on  account 
of  the  very  large  emigration  of  this  cla«s  to  the  United  States  within 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  farmers  and  land-owners  ofttitnes  ex- 
perience serioutMirouble  in  obtaining  good  field  laborers^  even  at  rela- 
tively high  wages,  considering  the  requirements,  especially  the  table 
board ;  this,  however,  would  be  readily  conceded  by  the  farmer  if  the 
laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire. 

I  am  informed  that,  with  some  exceptions,  of  course,  only  such  of  the 
population  as  are  physically  and  mentally  unable  to  engage  in  the  me- 
chanical and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  country,  or  who  prefer  an  easy, 
quiet  existence,  ever  follow  the  road  of  the  agriculturist,  and  the  farmer 
is  necessarily  compelled  to  accept  very  inferior  help. 

Wages* — Male  and  female  help  receive  from  the  farmers,  includiug 
board  and  lodging,  and  sometimes  washing,  the  following  wages  per 
week,  viz :  Male,  $1.35  to  $3.32 ;  average,  $1.74.  Female,  58  cents  to 
$1.16 ;  average,  96^  cents. 

The  dairymen  receive  the  highest  wages  among  the  farm  hands,  and 
are  required  to  milk  and  attend  to  from  8  to  10  cows.  In  some  parts  of 
this  canton  the  old  custom  still  prevails  of  presenting  the. milkers  and 
cow-tenders  with  two  new  pairs  of  shoes  during  the  year,  and  for  each 
grown  head  sold  from  the  stalls  $1  goes  to  the  chief  stall-master  as 
pour-hoire. 

The  farm  help  usually  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  if  the  **  Bauer"  is  in  fair  circumstances,  their  living,  such  as 
it  is,  is  considered  good.  They  have  three  principal  meals  during  the 
day  and  two  lunch-times,  as  follows : 

Morning, — Goflfee,  with  breau  and  cheese,  and  sometimes  rye-meal. 

At  9  a.  m. — Bread  and  cheese,  ,"vith  a  glass  of  cider. 

At  noon, — Soup,  meat,  vegetables,  and  cider  (sometimes  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  winter's  salted  and  smoked  meats  have  run  out, 
a  dish  prepared  from  flour  is  used  instead). 

Ati:p.  m, — Coffee,  or  cider,  with  bread  and  cheese. 

Supper. — Soup,  grits,  and  cider. 

Working  hours  are  from  break  of  day  till  nightfall,  and  often  until 
late  in  tl^e  night ;  there  is  no  resting  time  except  for  meals.  Labor  is 
also  required  for  a  certain  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Day  laborers  are  seldom  employed  out  of  the  harvesting  and  haymak- 
ing seasons,  but  when  employed  receive  at  follows : 

Winter. — With  board,  29  to  48  cents;  average,  38  cents.  Without 
board,  20  to  30  cents  per  day  more. 

Summer. — With  board,  38  to  96  cents;  average,  48  cents.  Without 
board,  57  to  67  cents ;  average,  62  cents. 

Harvesting  hands,  such  as  mowers  and  hay-carriers,  receive  from  76 
to  96  cents  per  day,  which,  with  board,  as  calculated  by  the  farmer, 
amounts  to  from  $1.54  to  $1.93  per  day.  The  work,  especially  in  can- 
tons of  Appanzelle  and  St.  Gall,  where  the  meadows  are  on  the  steep 
hillsides,  and  the  hay  must  be  cut  and  afterwards  carried  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  to  the  barns,  is  very  hard  and  fatiguing,  and  the 
men  require  to  be  fed  six  or  seven  times  a  day,  and  to  have  plenty  of 
wine  at  their  disposal.  Then,  again,  the  day's  work  begins  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  continues  until  9  o'clock  at  night. 

In  the  canton  of  Thurgau,  however,  where  the  meadows  are  more  on 
the  level,  and  the  hay  can  be  stacked  on  wagons  and  driven  to  the 
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stables,  and  the  mowing  is  not  so  difficult,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
men  and  women  are  not  so  exacting  with  reference  to  wine  and  extra 
meats,  the  conditions  are  much  more  favorable  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  hay  which  is  mown  and  cured  on  the 
mountain  sides  of  St.  Gall  and  Appanzelle  will  bring  on  the  market  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  grown  and  cured  in  the  valleys  and 
lowlands  of  Thnrgau. 

MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 

The  greater  part  of  the  different  mines  in  my  consular  district  are  lying 
idle  since  the  closing  of  the  noted  200years  old  iron  mine  of  the  Gonzen, 
ten  years  ago;  also  the  copper  mines  at  MUrtschen  for  a  much  longer 
time.  Since  the  construction  of  railroads  in  these  cantons  the  coal  mines 
at  Riifi  and  Worschwyl  have  been  closed,  on  acconnt  of  the  costly  run- 
ning expenses  compared  with  foreign  competitors  better  situated  as  to 
cb  eapness  of  transportation . 

The  only  branch,  therefore,  in  mining  which  is  paying  and  beiiig 
worked  is  that  used  in  the  building  line.  They  are  the  sandstone  quar- 
ries of  Appanzelle  and  Under- Bheinthal,  and  the  slate  works  at  Ragatz- 
Pfaffers.  A  sort  of  chalk  stone  and  black  marble,  with  white  veins  run- 
ning through  it,  has  been  recently  discovered  in  a  paying  pocket  near 
Bagaz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Gonzen  Mountains,  and  the  red  sand  and  mill 
stones  near  Mels,  in  the  Toggenburg. 

The  wages  paid  per  day  are  as  follows: 

OcoapatiODS.  Lowest.    Highest    Average. 

BlMtmen : j  ^50  $0  75  $0  68 

Cbiaelers  and  sawyers 58  i  76  08 

Slate  qnarrymen   40  1  45  42 

Slate  sawyers  and  dressers i  58.  70  I  02 

Marble  sawyers  and  polishers 58'  06'  76 

Sandstone  cutters 58  96  •  70 

Stone  scalptors 110  154'  185 

Stoneentters I  58  90  i  70 

HillstODe  ontters i  68-  70'  07 

Chalk  boners 68  I  68  62 

Gravel  workmen '  48  68  ]  62 


Working  hours, — The  working  hours  are,  in  winter,  from  daylight 
until  dark;  in  summer,  from  6  o'clock  until  12,  noon,  and  from  1  o'clock 
until  7  o'clock,  evening,  with  a  half  hour's  pause  before  and  after  noon. 

Mode  of  living. — Most  of  these  stone- workmen  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  quarries,  and  the  remainder  take  board  and  lodgings  in 
the  vicinity,  at  private  or  public  houses,  and  pay  on  an  average  40  cents 
a  day. 

BUILDINa  TRADES. 

The  greater  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  building  trades  are 
foreigners,  especially  the  excavators ;  bricklayers  and  plasterers  are 
Italians  and  Austrians,  while  the  carpenters,  plumbers,  and  ceiling 
decorators  are  North  Germans,  who  are  employed  by  the  day  by  the 
builder  or  architect.  These  migratory  workmen  seldom  remain  here 
over  winter,  as  the  building  season  is  from  spring  until  fall,  and  they 
prefer  returning  to  their  homes. 

There  is  at  present  a  great  deal  of  building  going  on  all  over  Eastern 
Switzerland,  and  especially  is  such  the  case  at  St.  Gall,  and  in  conse- 
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qaence  of  which  the  wages  are  comparatively  high.    The  following  are 
the  wages  paid  per  day: 


Oooapations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Averaso. 

Bxoavatora...... 

88 
50 
76 
5S 
86 
68 
68 
70 
70 
68 
68 
76 
96 
63 
68 

88 

70 
126 
70 
96 
96 
66 
96 
88 
96 
76 
96 
1  16 
96 
96 

«>« 

Cement  workmen 

Brioklftyen  ,,.«..........'... r... 

9Q 

Hod-ownrien 

00 

StoDe-raaBODB - 

1  00 

Tenden  

Plasterers 

62 
90 

Boofere 

68 

Carpenters 

68 

Tinsmiths 

86 

Locksmiths 

76 

Parqaet^floorers 

TO 

Glaziers 

68 

Oas-fltters .• 

86 

1  00 

P^Mrbanfff^rs  . , ,  T . . T , 

70 

Potters. .r!v^..:..: "::::!'::;::::::;::  ;;::!";;:::":::;:ii: 

TO 

Stone-masonR,  parquet-floorers,  carpenters,  and  glaziers,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  employed  as  day  laborers,  bat  are  engaged  nnder  contract,  job,  or 
piece,  and  consequently  are  supposed  to  earn  better  wages  than  those 
appearing  in  the  above  table ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  ceiling 
decorators  (fresco  painters)  and  stone-sculptors,  as  they  are  considered 
skilled  artisans. 

In  the  above  table  of  wages  the  summer  prices  are  given.  The  la- 
borers in  winter  receive  from  25  to  33J  per  cent,  per  day  less,  as  the 
building  branch  is  almost  entirely  suspended  during  the  winter  season. 

The  working  hours  are  the  same  as  in  the  mining  branch. 

Mode  of  living, — Most  of  the  laborers  in  this  branch  take  board  and 
lodgings  at  private  and  public  houses,  en  pension.  The  Italians  and 
Tyrolians,  however,  engaged  as  bricklayers,  hod-carriers,  and  excavat- 
ors, club  together  in  parties  of  ten  or  fifteen  men  and  do  their  own  cook- 
ing, &c.,  and  frequently  live  in  tents  pitched  near  their  work.  They 
live  mostly  on  milk  and  rye-meal  or  porridge. 

The  building  contractor  insures  his  employes  against  accident  while 
in  his  employ  for  a  stipulated  premium  per  day,  and  in  case  of  accident 
the  laborer  receives  his  pension  during  his  incapacity  to  work. 

For  the  instruction  of  the  apprentices  in  this  branch  in  drawing,  mod- 
eling, bookkeeping,  writing,  and  mathematics,  not  only  do  good  schools 
exist  in  the  principal  cities  but  the  villages  in  this  country. 

GENERAL  TRADES. 

Boots  and  shoes. — ^There  are  a  few  small  boot  and  shoe  manufactories 
which  are  run  by  power  in  my  consular  district.  Yet  they  are  unim- 
portant, and  as  the  improved  American  machinery  is  almost  unknown 
here,  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  is  supplied  with  hand-made  goods. 

The  journeymen  receive  per  week  from  $2.89  to  $4.82,  average  $3.86, 
or  65  cents  per  day.  The  wages  of  the  country  journeymen  are  about 
13  per  cent,  lower  than  those  in  the  towns  on  account  of  the  dfference 
in  the  price  of  living. 

In  the  French-speaking  part  of  Switzerland  the  wages  in  this  branch 
are  estimated  about  25  per  cent,  higher,  as  the  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  a  finer  and  better  class  of  goods.  The  nearer  Germany  is  ap- 
proached the  lower  the  wages  and  the  coarser  and  rougher  the  shoes, 
the  object  being  to  get  cheap  stock  for  the  market  rather  than  elegance. 
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Shirt  manvfactories. — In  this  district  there  are  three  comparatively 
large  and  several  small  shirt  manufactories  where  the  American  patent 
sewing-machines  are  used. 

The  work  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  female  labor.  They  are 
paid  )>er  day  from  25  to  38  cents,  and  average  about  34  cents.  Only 
those  establishments  particularly  desirous  of  having  a  finer  and  better 
class  of  work  done  employ  day  laborers.  In  the  others  the  work  is  given 
out,  and  women  do  it  at  their  homes  at  so  much  per  piece. 

The  wages  are  :  Making  men's  fine  shirts,  per  piece,  19  c^nts ;  second 
grade,  1 5  cents;  ordinary  workman's  shirt,  8  to  12  cents.  The  above 
prices  are  already  very  low,  even  for  this  country,  still  the  tendency  in 
the  wages  are  downward,  on  account  of  the  Berlin  and  Saxon  compe- 
tition, from  whence  large  quantities  of  goods  in  this  line  are  annually 
im|K>rted. 

The  Saxon  women  work  at  much  smaller  wages,  and  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  living  as  well  as  the  Swiss.  The  dearness  of  living  to  this 
class  of  people  is  receiving  considerable  attention  just  now,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  public  "kitchens"  in  and  throughout  this  neigh- 
borhood, where  the  sewing  girls  can  receive  three  meals  at  a  cost  of  about 
15  cents  per  day  ;  also  the  erection  of  large  lodging  tenement  houses, 
built  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  these  poor  and  needy  women. 

Dressmaking, — It  is  quite  a  custom  here  among  ladies  to  have  dress- 
makers come  to  their  houses  and  work  at  so  much  per  day.  The  wages 
for  this  class  of  dressmakers,  including  three  meals  and  iwo  lunches,  is 
from  38  to  48  cents  per  day ;  that  is,  if  the  person  understands  her  trade, 
and  is  able  to  cut  and  work  after  "fashion  plates." 

In  the  shops  and  dressmaking  establishment's  the  women  are  em- 
ployed by  the  week,  working  eleven  hours  a  day,  at  from  tl.93  to 
t3.86  per  week,  without  board,  averaging  $2.89  per  week.  When  more 
than  eleven  hours  a  day  are  worked  the  person  receives  4  to  6  cents 
per  hour,  if  they  are  good  workwomen.  The  directress  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment is  generally  employed  by  thi  year,  at  $350  to  $550 ;  aver- 
age, $375. 

Tailoring. — On  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  ready- made  clothing 
which  floods  this  district  from  Austria  and  Germany,  where  labor  is 
still  cheaper  than  here,  the  tailoring  industry  has  greatly  declined  within 
the  last  ten  years. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  shops  which  then  employed  six  to  eight 
journeymen  now  hardly  have  work  sufficient  for  two.  Fifteen  years 
ago  there  were  hardly  any  "boss"  cutters  and  too  many  apprentices; 
now  they  are  all  "boss"  tailors  and  no  apprentices. 

A  young  man  or  a  boy  thinks  a  good  while  nowadays  before  he  de- 
cides to  learn  the  tailoring  trade  as  a  journeyman.  It  is  said  that  a 
Swiss  youth  shies  from  a  hard  board,  bow  legs,  and  a  stove-up  sacrum 
more  than  a  Texan  mustang  does  from  a  "  cowboy." 

The  greater  portion  of  the  trade  is  supplied  through  ready-made 
clothing-houses,  which  are  supplied,  as  before  stated,  from  abroad,  as 
there  are  no  such  manufactories  here. 

There  exists  no  trades-union  or  any  other  society  for  the  protection  or 
advancement  of  the  tailoring  trade  here.  Some  years  ago  a  memorial 
was  addressed  to  the  city  council  of  St.  Oall  praying  for  public  assist- 
ance in  founding  a  school  where  the  trade  could  be  taught  from  models, 
samples,  drawings,  &c.,  the  same  as  exist  with  regard  to  other  trades, 
all  of  which  are  free ;  but  the  project  fell  through  with  and  nothing  was 
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The  wages  which  are  paid  by  the  tailors  of  St.  Gall  are  about  as 
follows : 


Ooctipations.  Lowest.  '  Highest.   ATemge. 


Coiit-mftkers  (per  week  without  board) $3  «6         $5  79  |         $5  40 

Troaser-makers  (per  week  without  board) 3  88'         5  44)  ■  5  (Q 

Yest-makers  (per  week  without  board) 2  89  8  88  |  3  47 

[ I 

Hat-makers — Millinery. — In  roy  consular  district  there  are  no  hat  nian- 
ufactories,  and  the  millinery  trade  is  confimd  todressingand  trimming 
after  the  Paris  models.  The  wages  paid  are  from  38  to  58  cents  per 
day — average,  53  cents. 

MILLING. 

The  milling  industry  of  this  district  has  undergone  an  entire  change 
within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  the  small 
country  toll  mills  to  do  the  business  of^the  country;  now  they  are  re- 
placed by  the  large  merchant  mills  of  the  most  improved  patterns,  using 
the  large  iron  cylinder  for  crushing  the  grains  instead  of  the  millstone. 

The  wages  paid  per  week  of  ninety  hours  (including  night  runs), 
board  and  lodgings,  are  as  follows : 


Occupations.  Lowest    Highest. ;  Average. 

._  . ' I 


Overseer $3  09  |  $5  79!  $3  88 

Millwright 2  12  1  2  50]  2  12 

Stone-dresser 193  1  2  60  '  2  12 

Assistant  miller 173:  2  12-  198 


VERMICELLI  AND  MACGABONI  MANUFACTORIES. 

There  are  several  vermicelli  and  maccaroni  manufactories  in  this  con- 
sular  district,  and  as  the  demand  is  very  large,  especially  among  the 
laboring  classes,  the  industry  is  said  to  be  prospering. 

The  wages  paid  are  as  follows : 


Occupations.  Lowest    Highest.  |  Average. 


Douffh-maker  and  roller* I  $4  06 

Winderst  I  173 

Assorterst I  1  73 

Packeist i  1  73 


$4  62 

$4  22 

260 

2  12 

2  31 

1  88 

2  31 

1  03 

*  Per  week  of  ninety  hours. 

tFor  week  of  sixty-five  hoars,  including  board  and  lodging. 

Bakers  and  conditors  receive  per  week  of  ninety  hours,  including 
board  and  lodgings,  from  $1.93  to  $2.89 — average,  $2.31. 

Butchers  and  sausage-makers  receive  per  week,  including  boarding  and 
lodgings,  from  $1.54  to  $2.89— average — $2.31. 

PUBLIC  KITCHEN. 

The  public  kitchen  in  St.  Gall  is  an  Action  Society,  and  has  been 
established  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  where  good,  solid  food  can  be 
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had  at  the  followiug  prices  (eaten  at  or  out  of  the  kitchen) :  Soup,  2  cents } 
vegetables,  3  cents ;  boiled  beef,  6  cent«;  roast  beef,  10  cents. 

The  wages  of  the  servants  per  week  are  as  follows  (including  two 
meals  a  day) : 

First  cook $2  89 

Second  cook 1  98 

FlTBt  aaaJBtant  116 

Second  aasistant 76 

General  helper    96 

BREWING. 

The  wages  for  brewers,  without  board  and  lodgings,  per  week  are  as 
follows : 


Oocupationa.  Lowest.  :  Highest  i  Average. 


Brewing-master $7  72  $11  50  $9  66 

Brewer I         8  86  6  76  I  4  82 

Cooper 3  47  I  6  79  .  4  82 

Teamster 3  47  5  80  4  82 


I 


PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES  IN  ST.   GALL. 

Printers'  wages  per  week  of  sixty  nine  hours  are  as  follows,  viz ; 


Occnpatione.  Lowest  '  Highest .  Average. 

Compositors $5  89  I  $7  72  $6  85 

Proof-reader 5  89            7  06;  6  47 

Prdssman I  5  89  |  7  72  1  6  85 

Press-feeder 2  89  3  86  1  8  47 

Folders 1  93  ;  3  47  |  2  70 

Paper-carrieis.. 2  70  1  8  66  3  09 


In  the  country  and  small  villages  the  workmen  are  required  to  work 
eleven  hours  a^day  at  from  32  to  34  per  cent,  below  the  town  or  city 
wages. 

LITHOGRAPHERS. 

Lithographers,  working  eleven  hours,  receive  per  day  ays  follows : 


OconpatioDa.  Lowest    Highest   Average. 


Lithosraphers $0  96 

Stone-engraver 76 

Machinist 1  16 


$1  54  -  $1  16 

96  I  86 

1  54  '  II 


Assistant. j  52  j  76  I  58 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE  SHOPS,  ETC. 

In  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,  Appenzell,  and  Thurgau  there  are  at  pres- 
ent running  twelve  establishments,  where  iron  in  its  various  forms 
is  worked,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  embroidery-machine 
works  at  Arbon.  Most  of  the  workmen  are  employed  by  the  piece,  in- 
stead of  by  the  hour  or  day,  as  it  is  the  custom  to  distribute  the  work, 
as  far  as  possible,  into  the  smallest  parts.  A  good,  intelligent,  and 
active  workman,  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  often  to  earn  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  more  than  if  he  were  working  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week. 
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The  workiug  time  is  eleven  hours  per  day  or  sixty -five  honr^  per  week^ 
full  time  not  being  usually  worked  on  Saturdays.  By  showing  good 
cause  the  workiug  hours  may  be  prolonged  by  obtaining  permission 
from  the  proper  cantonal  authorities  having  charge  of  such  matters. 

When  workmen  are  employed  by  the  hour  the  following  are  the  wages 
received: 


OooapatioDB. 


Fonndem 

Holders,  casters. 

Assistant     

Iroa-tnmers 

Laborf  r 

Smiths: 

Blacksmiths  . 
Stiikers 

Iron-workers : 
Iron -takers.. 
Iron-ftteders . . 
Plate-rollers. 

Riveterb  

Screwmakers 

Dressers 

Assistants . . . 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Average. 


06 

$0  12 

06 

11  i 

05 

06 

06 

08 

05 

06 

07t 

Mi 

06 

06 



074 

06 

07 

06 

06 

sn 

054 

06 

06 

07 

05 

06 

$0  08 
07 

S? 
07 

051 

08 
06 

07 
061 
06 
07 


LOCKSMITHS. 


WOOD  MODELS. 


Carpenter . 
Painter  . . . 


$0  0541 

05  I 


10  11 
07 


$0  06 
06 


Ordinary  paintert.— Per  day,  eleven  hoars,  73  to  80  cents ;  average,  76  cents. 
Fancy-wood  imitators.— Per  day,  eleven  hours,  86  cents  to  $1.16 ;  aversge,  96  cents. 
Maehinethops  {mounting,  per  week). — Mounters,  $3.86  to  $7.82;  average,  $5.79. 

The  following  are  the  prices  paid  per  hour  in  the  repair  and  work 
shops  of  the*United  Swiss  Railroad  Company,  located  at  St.  Oall,  viz : 


Occnpations. 


Lowest 


Highest.    Average. 


Smiths 

Strikers 

Boilersmiths  . . 
Coppersmiths 

Tinsmiths   

DriUsraiths . . . 
Locksmiths  ... 
Carpenters  — 
Bench  hands . . 
Laborers 


$0  07 
05A 


$0  11 

!J* 

11 
11 
09 
12 
08 


$0  084 
06 
08 
084 
08 
08 

07 
06 
054 
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Occupations. 

Lowest. 

$198 
193 

Highest. 

Averags. 

CottoD  spinnen:* 

$2  70 
2  69 

$2  31 

Twisters 

2  59 

WttkTtm  (one  color) : 

Bob  biD  winders 

1  98 

Card  windMs 

2  70 

Fullers    

4  82 

Weavers .  ....   . 

2  89 

Jaeonet: 

WeATer 

8  28 
626 
3  28 
I  11 

4  82 
6  79 
4  28 
2  12 

I  47 

Fullers 

6  40 

Card  winders 

8  00 

Bobbin  winder 

1  98 

,    • 

*  Per  week  of  sixty*flTe  hours,  without  board. 

Id  the  jaconet  weaviog  industry  considerable  work  is  done  by  the 
piece,  for  which  the  foregoing  figures  may  be  taken  as  the  approximate 
wages. 

Tlie  silkweavers  of  St.  GalL  and  Appenzell  make  the  best  and  finest 
quality  of  millers'  bolting-cloth  in  Europe.  Most  of  the  weavers  own 
their  looms,  which  are  kept  in  the  cellars  of  their  own  houses;  they 
work  by  the  piece  or  yard,  and  earn  now  on  an  average  about  $2.90  per 
week.  I  am  informed  that  some  five  or  six  years  ago  these  weavers 
earned  about  double  what  they  do  now. 

Dyeingf  coUning  (per  week  of  eixty-fire  hovre). 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


Dyers..... 
Assistant . 


18  801 
2  89 


$9  42 
4  24 


ATsrage. 


06  90 

8  47 


Bleaching  and  finiehing  {per  week  of  eixty-five  houre). 


Occupations. 


nnisher 
Female  laborer 


Lowest 

Highest. 

12  89 

2  70 
2  71 

04  82 

5  79 
482 

Average. 


$8  80 
8  41 
289 


Calico  printing  {per  week  ofeixiy-five  hours). 


Occnpations. 


I  Lowest 

Hand  printer I  $1  73 

l£achine  printer '  4  62 

Assistant I  2  89 

Folder  (female) ,  1  10 

Paper  printer 2  89 


Highest     ATcrage. 


04  02  , 


8  47  I 
2  80  I 
4  44  < 


$8  00 
4  02 
8  28 

2  12 

3  90 


EMBROIDERY. 

In  the  embroidery  industry  the  present  condition  of  things  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  sound  basis  by  which  the  embroidery 
wages  can  be  estimated  by  the  week,  as  almost  everything  depends  on 
the  number  of  stitches  he  makes  in  a  certain  piece  of  goods  during  the 
day ;  the  conditions  of  his  work,  whether  by  hand  or  power  machines, 
are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  delays  and  interruptions,  and,  consequently 
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only  approximate  figures  can  be  given,  which  are  as  follows  (eleven 
hours) :    Per  day,  38  to  68  cents ;  average,  48  cents. 

Some  few  stickers,  who  are  extra  good  workmen  and  who  work  more 
hours,  can  earn  from  76  cents  to  $1 ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  over- 
work is  usually  a  doctor's  bill,  which  will  ])ring  them  back  to  about  the 
above  prices. 

The  prices  hei-e  given  are  the  prices  of  to-day  and  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  really  normal,  for  they  represent  the  lowest  price  per  lOQ 
stitches  that  the  scale  has  reached  for  many  years  past.  There  is  no 
other  industry  in  all  Switzerland  subject  to  such  sudden  fluctuation  ia 
pric«\s  as  the  embroidery  business,  and  wages  depend  entirely  upon 
present  demands.  To  demonstrate  the  peculiarity  of  this  industry  I 
inclose  herewith,  Nos.  1  to  6,  copies  of*  re^wrts  made  by  this  office  to 
the  various  custom  houses  in  the  United  States,  relative  to  prices  for 
the  last  six  months ;  that  is,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  30th  of  Jnne^ 
1884.  The  following  prices  have  also  been  furnished  me  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrie  Verein  of  St.  Gall,  showing  the  average  prices  of 
embroidery  per  100  stitches,  worked  on  a  6  by  4  gauge  (report)  during^ 
the  last  13  years,  viz : 

Tr„_  Priw  per  ^--i.  Prio«  per 

^**^*  100  stitches.  **^-  100  stitehee. 


CentitM*.    '  Oentinut. 

1871 54.00      1878 84.5a 

1872 48.00    ,  187fl 34.60 

1873 41.00      1880 HS.50 

1874 44  42      1881 28.58 

1875 48.67       1882 S8.50 

187« 35.17,1883  80.60 

1877  32.75      1884 28.00 


This  table  shows  that  the  lowest  stitch  price  during  13  years  has  just 
been  reached,  and,  strange  to  say,  that  all  the  larger  export  houses 
doing  business  with  the  United  States  are  growing  vastly  rich,  build- 
ing immense  warehouses  and  manufactories  here  at  an  outlay  of  millions 
of  francs. 

The  point  is  that  Europe  is  so  overpopulated,  and  the  production  of  the 
country,  in  articles  of  subsistence,  is  so  far  below  the  home  demands 
that  work  at  any  price  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  starvation. 
While  it  is  true  that  Switzerland  is  not  quite  so  bad  off  as  some  of  her 
neighbors,  with  regard  to  paui>er  labor,  yet,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to 
say  that  with  her  present  strides,  she  is  under  great  headway  to  assume 
the  same  conditions,  on  account  of  the  influx  of  cheaper  labor  from 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and,  feeling  this  to  be  true,  she  has  be- 
gun to  agitate,  with  a  great  deal  of  vigor,  the  question  of  protection  as  a 
sort  of  self  preservation. 

The  pricres  as  quoted  in  the  above-named  thirteen  years,  represent  a 
very  small  possibility  to  save  anything.  The  needle  threaders  (female) 
working  in  the  town's  receive  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day;  those  in  the 
country  average  about  23  cents. 

The  repairing  (Nachstickerinnen),  cutting  out,  and  ironing  is  almost 
entirely  done  by  women  and  girls,  who  take  the  en)broidery  to  their 
homes,  and  in  addition  to  their  domestic  duties,  perform  this  labor,  and 
by  working  late  into  the  night  are  able  to  earn  on  an  average  about  30 
cents  per  day.  This  work,  however,  is  very  irregular,  often  much  and 
very  often  little  or  none  to  do,  and  consequently  presents  a  very  i)re- 
carfous  mode  of  subsistence  to  those  who  depend  entirely  on  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  a  source  of  vital  importance  to  a  large  family,  where 
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every  member,  both  large  and  small,  is  compelled  to  assist  the  father 
iu  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  it  is  not  overestimating  to  say 
that  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  households  of  my  consular  district  are  thus 
employed. 

Some  time  ago  embroiderers  on  Schiffli  machines  received  regularly 
from  48  to  58  cents  per  day,  wbile  to-day  they  are  only  receiving  from 
29  tx)  38  cents. 

Female  "hand-embroiderers''  receive  on  an  average  about  25  cents 
I)er  day. 

TELEaSAPH    AND   TELEPHONE  EMPLOYES. 

Telephone. 

The  city  of  St.  Gall  is  supplied  with  the  telephone,  and  connected  with 
most  of  the  small  towns  for  several  miles  round.  The  yearly  rent  of 
the  iastrumeut  is  (28.95. 

Official  salaries  per  ami  am  : 

Telephone  director,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  station,  leceives 

from 1675  to  J772 

Telephonist 175 

Telegraphs. 

This  service  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  called  chief  officers,  spe- 
cial officers,  and  intermediates.  The  chief  officer  is  suppc^^cd  to  be  on 
duty  the  year  round,  with  general  supervising  functions.  The  special 
officers  are  on  duty  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  9  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  intermediate  service  goes  on  from  7  to  12  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  and  from  2  to  6  in  the  afternoon  and  8  to  8.30  in  the  evening. 

The  chief  and  special  officers  are  paid  as  follows  per  year : 

Up  to  3  years'  service f289  50 

Aner  3  yean*'  service 337  75 

After  6  years' service 393  72 

After  9  years' service 424  60 

After  12  years'  service 621  10 

After  15  years'  service 617  60 

The  chief  officers  receive  a  certain  bonus  for  their  personal  service  as 
operators  and  their  appointment  of  underoperators,  which  brings  their 
yearly  salary  up  to  about  $772. 

The  ordinary  operator  receives  a  salary  of  $38.60,  and  4^^  cents  addi- 
tional for  each  dispatch  sent  by  him,  and  an  additional  $4.63  a  year 
when  he  performs  the  duties  of  office  boy. 

RAILWAY  EMPLOYES,   UNITED   SWISS  BAILBOAD. 


Occapations. 


LowcBt    Highest. 


StationmaAter,  according  to  length  of  service per  year . .  $290  00  $772  00 

Ticket  ajzeut,  with  his  own  assistant,  according  to  length  of  sen-ice do 290  00  539  00 

Tniu  officials,   including  conductors    and  brakemen,    according  to  length  of  i 

wrvice peryear.  '  *231  00  ,  *231  00 

Station  laborera do...J  ..  58  00 

Loromotive  engineers do  . .  I  570  00,  772  00 

Bremen    do...  386  00  1  474  00 

Station  watchmen do  ..  173  00  1  231  00 

Wat«bmen  at  crossings do 135  00  173  00 

Linehands perday..  55  t96 


*In  addition  to  this  fixed  salary,  the  train  men  are  allowed  about  one-fifth  cent  per  mile  on  the  nnm* 
ber  of  miles  made  in  a  day. 
t  ATerage,  06  cents. 
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NAVIGATION. 

The  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  is  mostly  in  the  handa  of 
the  German  and  Austrian  companies.  The  only  boats  carrying  the 
Swiss  flag  are  from  llomanshorn  out,  and  are  owned  by  the  Northeast- 
ern Swiss  Eailway  Company. 

According  to  data  furnished  me  by  that  company  the  following  are 
the  wages  paid,  viz: 


Ooenpations. 


Captain p«r  month. 

Custom  oflSoer do... 

Pilot  do... 

Parser do... 

Seaman   do... 

Engineer do... 

Fireman do    . 

Day  1  aborer l>er  day . 

Longshoremen do... 


Jjowest.  j  Highest. ,  Average. 


$37  Sa       $40  00 


$44  00 
33  00 

28  50 

29  50 
24  50 
85  75 
20  00 

56 
70 


TRADES  AND  LABOR  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 

Were  I  to  enumerate  all  the  small  and  various  unimportant  positions 
filled  by  persons  diflferently  employed  by  the  head  authorities  of  the 
three  cantons  of  my  consular  district,  it  would  fill  several  pages  un- 
necessarily and  would  be  of  no  value.  I  therefore  have  selected  the 
most  important,  which  are  as  follows  : 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

HighMt. 

Average. 

Siver  and  harbor  boreaa  (Bhein) : 

Chief  of  bnreaa* 

per  month.. 

do  .. 

do.... 

do  .. 

uer  davt 

23  10 
19  30 

$96  00 
48  25 
28  96 
28  95 

64  30 
42  00 

u 

76 
84 

1  35 

2  70 

Civil  engineer 

Assistant 

Book-keeper  and  copjist 

Forestry: 

Cantonal  forester 

...v..".'.' 

District  forester 

do... 

do.... 

do... 

do... 

«■ 

58 
58  ! 
20 
06 
1  83  i 

Timber-hands 

Barth  workmen 

Wood  choppers 

$0  66 
66 

70 

Tree-cultivators 

Teamster,  with  one  horse 

Teamster,  with  two  horses 

do 

do... 

do... 

83 
126 
2  31 

*  When  on  active  duty  in  the  field  fi^>m  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  his  salary  is  allowed  as  additional  ex- 
penses, 
t  Eleven  hours. 

City  government  departmvnta  {non-poUHoal). 


Occupations. 


Salary. 


President  board  of  aldermen .  .per  year. 

Membei-s  of  board  of  aldermen  (10  mem- 
bers)   each  per  year. 

Inspector  of  public  buildings .  per  year. 

City  clerk do  .. 

City  marshal    do  -  - 

City  Attorney do... 

City  treasurer do. . . .  j 

Deputy  treasurer do . 

Auditor do  ... 

Superintendent  of   public   lands   and  { 
parks per  year..,  1 

Assistant  or  deputy do 

City  clock  regulators do..... 

City  librarian do  ... 

Assistants do  ... 


$772  00 

280  50  : 

07  50  1 

579  00 

886  00  1 

386  00  ' 

865  50  1 

579  00 

579  00 

.168  00   ' 

501  80    1 

198  50 

808  00 

77  20  ! 

Occupations. 


Ifuseum  director per  year.. I 

Museum  Janitor do 

Ifnseum  assistant do 1 

Hospital:  I 

Superintendent do  ..  ' 

Overseer   do  ...| 

Cooper do  —  i 

Physician do  ..  | 

Surgeon do  ..  | 

Organist do — 

Porter    do  . . .  j 

Cook do  ..  I 

Kitchen  girl do... 

Nurse. do 

Housekeeper do  ..  | 

Oardener do  —  j 


Salary. 

$386  00 

*347  40 

62  53 

f 675  50 

23160 

386  00 

193  00 

103  00 

48  50 

tl54  40 

:77  20 

♦48  25 

:96  50 

,77  20 

:il5  80 

'  With  tree  lodgings. 


t  With  fuel  and  lodgings. 


:  With  board  and  lodgings. 
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CUg  government  departmente  (nan-poliUcal) — Continued. 


OooaiMtions. 


Ho«»ital--ContinQed : 

Uoachman per  year. 

Stable-hand do... 

Orplum  aajlurn : 

SaperinteDdent do. . . 

Teacher do... 

Weaving  teacher do... 

Hand- work  teacher do . . . 

8niall  chlldxen's  teacher do . . . 

Govemeaa do  .. 


Salary. 


*|80  28  , 
•70  25 

579  00 
221  80 
115  18  , 
145  75 
145  75  I 
105  15  I 


Ocoapatlona. 


Salary. 


Orphan  aayhim— Contlnned:  I 

Nurae peryear..  *f77  20 

Aaalstant  hoasekeeper  . .       .do —  86  85 

Cook do •  07  55 

Houae-eerrant  (male) do  —  i  77  20 

Stable-man do. ...I  100  86 

JDepeadency  bnllding :  j 

Saperlntendent do — ,  386  00 

Servant  (male) do.  ..J  10086 

Servant  (female) do — i  01  76 


*  With  board  and  lodKlnga. 
CANTOKAL  INSANE  ASYLUM.* 


Knra4»  (male) per  year.. 

Aaaistant  (female) do  .. 

Overseer  (male) do 

Aaaistant  (male) do.. 

Porter do  .. 

Heater  (llreman) do 

Head-gardener do  ... 


$82  02 

62  72 

103  00 

154  40 

86  85 

154  40 

154  40 

Aaaistant  gardener per  year. 

Milkman do... 

Hostler do 

Cow-stable  handa do. . . 

Cook do... 

Kitchen  girl do . . . 

Washerwoman  do  .. 


$125  45 
86  85 

.  77  20 
57  00 
06  50 
88  60 
52  00 


*  Inolnding  board  and  lodgings. 
CANTONAL  GOVERNMENT — COUNTY  OPFIOLALS. 

The  following  is  as  near  a  positive  rate  of  salaries  received  by  county 
and  state  officials  within  this  canton  as  can  be  arrived  at,  considering 
that  some  receive  a  fixed  salary  and  are  allowed  to  retain  certain  fees 
which  come  in  and  are  taken  as  emoluments  of  office.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  judges  and  state  and  county  attorneys,  viz : 


Occupation  a. 


President  of  the  county  board  . 
Members  of  the  county  board. . 

County  clerk 

Officer  of  the  ohaocellery 

Preaerrer  of  the  archives 

Becorder  registrator 

Sheriff. 


Clerfca  of  district  court . 

Clerk  of  the  department 

Bmplnyte  in  military  department 

Teachers  in  the  normal  schools'* 

Teachem  in  the  cantonal  aohools  * 

Treasart-r  and  employes 

Public  storehouse 

Bmplo3'6e  of  the  cantonal  bank 

Cantonal  architect 

Cantonal  engineer 

Assiiitant  engineer 

"Rhein"  engineer 

Chief  forester 

District  forester  

County  attorney 

County  deputy  attorney 

Defendants'  attorney 

Prison  war  dert  

Captain  mounted  police 

Overseer,  bouse  or  correction  t 

Jndgeof  the  criminal  court 

Soptsriutendent  of  the  cantonal  hospitals  t . 

Physicians  of  the  cantonal  hospitals 

Siiperlutentient  of  the  cantonal  asylum 

Manager  of  the  cantonal  as\lum 

Physician  of  the  CAntonal  aay lum 


Lowest. 


Judges  of  district  court $482  50 


386  00 
521  10 
808  80 
38  60 
88  60 
886  00 
347  40 
386  00 


Highest 


380  00  I 


103  00 


$1,003  60 

065  00 

772  00 

453  55 

482  00 

636  00 

424  60 

965  00 

579  00 

617  60 

579  00 

1. 158  00 

1, 158  00 

772  00 

772  00 

1,544  00 

868  50 

772  00 

579  00 

1,158  00 

772  00 

521  10 

772  00 

540  40 

338  10 

289  50 

075  50 

679  00 

636  90 

772  00 

579  00 

1, 158  00 

772  00 

772  00 

*  Including  directors  and  professors. 


t  Free  lodgiigpd  by 


Google 
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The  total  amoant  appropriated  for  coiiductiug  the  affairs  of  the  cau- 
ton  of  St.  Gall  duriug  the  year  was  $97,600.10. 

This,  however,  does  not  include  journeys  made  in  transporting  crim- 
inals, &c.,  when  the  officer  is  paid  f^xtra  at  the  rate  (when  on  railways) 
of  2.31  cents  per  mile.  Many  of  the  officials  above  named  are  engaged 
in  other  business,  connected  with  which  their  official  i>08itiou  acts  as  a 
sort  of  *'  drummer,"  as  it  is  not  infrequent  that  aGemeindeammaun  is  the 
keeper  of  a  public  house  or  beer  saloon,  and  whenever  any  official  v^usi- 
ness  is  to  be  attended  to  it  generally  attracts  a  crowd  of  peasants  or 
other  people,  and  as  they  are  more  or  less  inclined  to  patiouize  his 
house,  the  official  position  is  a  source  of  revenue  in  this  respect. 

CITY  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT  (POLITICAL). 

Wages  and  salaries  received  per  year  from  the  political  Gemeinde  of 
the  city  and  township  of  St.  Gall  are  as  follows : 


Oocapations.  Lowest,  i  Highest. 


I 

Mayor         peryear.-l  ,$005  00 

City  clerk do ,  675  50 

Deputy  clerk do... 675  50 

Cityniiditor do 482  50 

First  chancellor do I  579  00 

Second  chancellor do |  482  50 

Third  chancellor do j  193  00 

Tieaenrer do 772  00 

Begister  of  deeds do...  j. 1,003  60 

Bookkeeper do , 579  00 

President  orphan  asylnm do 23160 

Secretary  orphan  asy 1 11  in    do....;  ,  675  50 

Assistant, orphan  asylum do....' 445  90 

City  architect do :  965  00 

Assistant do....    |  866  50 

Clerks,  &c.,  in  building  department per  day.. i  ,  86.8 

Overseer  city  workmen,  &c peryear-.i I  579  00 

ConiniisiiioniBrof  debtors' court do 1  ...  52110 

Clerktosanie  perday.. 98.5 

Folict)  secretary peryear.-l  598  80 

Assistant  do       j 424  60 

Hospital  treasurer do j ...'  424  60 

Tax  collector do  ..  I ,  386  00 

Police  cominissiouer do j  ■  772  00 

Assistant     do....| '  540  40 

Jailor  perday..!  i  77.2 

First  coustablft per  year ,  388  00 

Second  constable <io I  347  40 

Third  constable do i 289  50 

Heatercitv  hall do 289  50 

Chiefof  military  section do 579  00 

Chief  fire  department do i 886  00 

Gas  inspector do 38  60 

Keeper  public  stores do 405  30 

Cityganiener do 482  50 

Cemetery ganiener do...  '  i  289  60 

Meat  inspector do ' I  617  60 

Public  weigh  master do  ..  ;. |  424  60 

Slaughter-house  workmen  do j J  193  00 

Public  slayer do... j      28  95 

Director  yearly  markets do  ...' i  694  80 

Street-cleaning  contract do...    2,310  00 

Twenty-one  policemen do         $289  50      i  347  40 

Fifty  daily  laborers  on  public  works perday..,         59.8  I  77.2 


It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  above  and  foregoing  list  of  officers 
and  wages  would  seem  to  be  repeated,  or  come  in  conflict  one  with  the 
other,  especially  in  what  would  appear  to  be  the  city  dei)artraent8,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  They  are  of  a  twofold  nature ;  one  is  what  is 
called  a  citizen's  government,  and  the  other  a  political  government. 

The  former  is  composed  entirely  of  citizens  of  the  commune  who  have 
acquired  sucn  citizenship  by  birth  or  purchase,  and  which  gives  them 
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the  riglit  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  communal  hospitals  and  other  in- 
stitntioDs  belonging  to  the  same. 

To  be  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Switzerland  does  not  carry  with 
it  communal  rights;  and  if  a  person  moves  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  goes  to  another  town  or  township,  and  desires  to  become  a  citizen, 
his  name  must  be  proposed,  and  then  every  citizen  of  the  commune 
votes  upon  the  question  of  his  being  accepted  as  a  citizen  of  their  town- 
ship or  city.  If  he  is  elected  by  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast, 
be  is  then  privileged  to  become  a  citizen  if  he  pays  for  it.  The  rate  of 
citizenship  ranges  from  about  $155  to  $386,  aecordiug  to  the  number 
and  ages  of  the  different  members  of  a  family. 

In  case  of  citizenship  by  birth  or  purchase,  the  <*x)mmune  is  compelled 
to  provide  for  her  citizens  and  their  families,  and  the  charge  is  often 
a  very  heavy  one,  which  accounts  for  the  very  great  difference  in  the 
rate  of  taxation  in  the  various  communes. 

The  political  commune  has  charge  of  the  police,  fire,  sanitary,  crim- 
inal order,  &c.,  of  affairs,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  mayor,  is  largely 
composed  of  the  same  titled  officers  as  the  citizen  commune,  and,  in  very 
many  instances,  officers  occupying  a  position  in  the  citizen  commune  fill 
a  corresponding  position  in  the  political  commune;  but  the  case  cannot 
be  reversed,  unless  the  officer  of  the  political  commune  is  also  a  citizen 
of  the  civil  commune. 

This  system  of  representation  between  the  political  and  citizen  com- 
mune only  exists  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  have  accrued 
to  the  citizen  communes  through  large  properties  which  were  entailed 
during  earlier  times,  and  which  were  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  each 
citizen. 

In  some  Biirgergemeiuden,  in  former  times,  the  properties  thus  en- 
tailed would  almost  furnish  food  and  fuel  sufficient  to  support  each  indi- 
vidual during  the  year;  but  in  later  years,  as  the  properties  disappear, 
and  the  communes  become  )>oor  on  account  of  increased  pauperism, 
th'ere  seems  to  be  a  growing  desire  for  a  more  centralized  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  make  all  equal  in  the  general  burdens  to  be  borne  by 
the  people.  The  Governmeut  of  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  moilel  for  a  copy. 

HOUSEHOLD  WAGES. 
ffousehold  wages  in  toicns  and  cities. 


Ocoupationii. 


1 
Lowest  1 

Highest. 

Average. 

1        14  82 

2  80  ! 

3  47  1 
38  1 
38 

41  66 

$5  80 

1  24 

6  02 

48 

48 

SO  00 

$5  68 

A  47 

4  66 

40 

40 

50  00 

HoQfH'keeper     per  month*. 

Chamberm^d do*... 

Cook do*  .. 

Ironing  girl p«rday*. 

Washer- woman  do* 

GoTemess per  yeart. 

*  Including  board  and  lodging.  t  Free  board  and  lodging. 

For  hotels  and  piiblio  hoases  it  is  proper  to  say  that  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  the 
wages  received  by  domestics  employed  in  private  houses. 
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STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 

Starei  and  ah4>ps  {sixty-§ix  hour§  per  week). 


Oooapfttlona.  I  Lowest.  |  Hlgheet.  '  ATenipOi. 

i 1 ; 

Direotoresa (female) , peryear..'  $874  50  •  $575  00  $886  00 

Clerk  (male) do....!  808  80.  540  00  886  0« 

Clerk  (female) do  ...i  103  00'  482  50  806  80 

Bookkeeper  (male  or  female) do.  28100  1  847  40  289  60 


Ocoapatione. 


Teamster§t  cabmen,  teame,  oarriages, 

Oooupatlona. 


Teametera : 

Without  board per  week. 

With  board do... 

Cabmen,  with  board per  week . 


Wagee. 


$4«5 
2  42 
2  00 


Team,  with  wagon,  man,  and  two  hones, 
perday 

Carriage  with  two  horses  and  driver, 
per  day 


Wages. 


$S56 

5  75 


Pricee  ofproviHons  and  other  neceaeariea  of  life. 


Articles. 


Price.    1 1 


Artides. 


I    Price. 


Matton per  pound. . 

Veal do.... 

Beef: 

Soup  piece do 

Beefsteak do  .. 

Roast do — 

Pork: 

Fresh do  .. 

Smoked do — 

Hams .do  — 

Sausages do 

Bacon do — 

Fresh  side  meat do — 

Cheese: 

Bmmenthaler do .... 

Schweiser do — 

Skim.mllk  cheese do  — 

Sugar: 

White  lump do — 

Rock  do  ... 

Brown do.... 

Coffee : 

Rio do.... 

Java do 

Tea-peco do  — 

Beans do — 

Peas.  do.... 

Barley.meal do.... 

Oatmeal   do.... 

Potatoes do... 

Apples  do — . 

Cherries do j 

Peaches do j 

Pears do  — 

Huckleberries do  ... 

Beer per  quart. . 


$0.1886 
.2441 

.2017 
.344U 


.1776 
.2663 


.2219 
.2108 


.2663 
.2017 
.1443 

.832 
.777 


.3107 
.8551 
1.1652 
.666 
.710 
.688 
.444 
.133 
.288 
.510 
.1886 
.310 
.444 
.868 


Butter: 

Freshtable perpound..  $0.8773 

Cooking do . . .  .  3107 

Melted do  ..  .482S 

Bread: 

White do 556 

Brown  do — 

Rye  bread do . . . 

Flour: 

White,  first  quality do.... 

White,  second  quality do —  .588 

Corn-meal do  .. 

Rice do .W7 

Grita-meal do 

Maccaroni do  —  |  .008 

Soup  meals  do....,  .888 

I  EgKs perdosen..!  .1886 

I  Suit perpound.. I  .183 

Cider per  quart. . ,  .676 

Wiue  (ordinary  country) do — ,  .  1851 

Milk do  ...  .386 

OliveoU    do 8860 

Vinegar          do —  .676 

Petroleum  (American) do  . . .  ,  502 

Spirits do 103O 

Dried  plums  perpound..  .2316 

Dried  apples  (American) do  . .  .  1158 

Wood:  , 

Hard per  cord..  3.474 

Pine do....'  2.702 

Coal percwt..  .4004 

Briquette .  do....  .5548 

Hay do ; 

Straw    do I 


Oats. 


.do. 


Ducks,  per  piece,  68  cents  to  $1.16 ;  geese,  per  piece,  06  cents  to  $1.03 ;  chickens,  per  peice,  60  cents 
to  $1.35. 

Hovee-reni  to  laborers. 
Flat,  three  rooms : 

Fourth  story per  year..  $48  25 

Third  story do...    57  00 

Seoondstory do 86  85 

First  ftory do...  145  80 

Groundfloor do..     77  20 

Flats  occupied  by  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  retired  gentlemen,  containing  from  five  to  eight 
rooms,  and  owing  to  location,  rent  fh>m  $231.60  to$600,  to  which  must  be  adde^a  water  and  chimney- 
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FEDERAL  POST   SERVICE. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Berrnan  Mayer,  tlie  general  post  director  for 
the  circuit  of  St.  Gall,  for  the  following  information  concerning  the  sal- 
aries of  the  various  post  officialH  in  this  consular  district,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  federal  law  establishing  salaries  and  regulating  the  post- 
master-general's department. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  salaries  of  the  various  officials  in  the 
city  and  circuit  district  of  St.  Gall,  viz : 


Ocoapations. 


Cirenlt  post  director 

Circuit  post  cnntrolier 

Circuit  pOHt  asiiiAtant 

Circuit  post  ca*«hter 

Cbiefis  of  bureaas 

Clerks 

Postmastprs 

Post  ststion-msfiteni 

Lrlter  sud  psckaire  carriers 

Office  servants 

Cimduotor  post  wagons 


Salaries  per  year. 
City  of  St  Gall.  Post  circnit  of  St.  Oall.* 


Lowest.    Highest '  Average.    Lowest.    Highest 


$729  M 
299  50 


$771  23 
636  90 


266  34 

289  SO 


358  98 
358  98 


r65  24 
475  94 


303  59 
325  20 


$602  16 
245  40 
138  96 
3  09 
186  64 
185  28 
463  20 


$1.060  78 
867  34 
tm  18 
963  46 
771  23 
636  90 
588  26 
382  14 
358  98 
3.')8  98 
579  00 


Average. 


$718  78 
463  78 
802  62 
116  38 
237  20 
293  17 
605  85 


*lDcIndiiie  the  cantons  St  Gall  (excln^ive  of  the  district  of  Sargann),  Appenzell,  Ansser-Rhoden 
aod  Inner-Rhoden,  oanton  Glanis,  and  the  districts  of  March,  Hdfn,  and  Einaiedeln. 

OENEBAL  POST-OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

With  the  exception  of  the  poBtmaster-general,  the  officials  named  in 
the  following  table  receive  salaries  basen  upon  the  length  of  service  of 
the  incumbent  and  apply  to  the  whole  of  Switzerland  alike: 


Occupations. 


OXKSKAL  DIBXCTIOK. 


,  Lowest.    HlKhest. 


I 


Postmaster-geaeral jperyear.-' 

Assistant  postmaster-general  (at  the  same  time  inspector  of  the  personeUe . .  do $868  50 

Registrar do 675  50 

First  secretary do  ...I      675  50 

Secretary do. ...I      579  00 

Clerks do....: 


COirrROLLXB  BUBXAU. 


Chief  of  eontroUer  harean. 

Assistant 

RcTitswers 

Aasistant    

Statisticians 


do.... 
.do... 
do.... 
do.... 
do...  i 


P08T.B0UTB  BUBBAU. 

Post-rontes  inspector do 

Assistant do. 

Secretary         do 

Train  inspectors do. 

Clerks  and  assistants do. 

BUFPLT  BUBBAU. 


966  00 
772  00 
617  60 
482  60 
482  50 


965  00 
772  00 
540  40 
675  50 


$1, 156  00 
965  00 
868  60 
860  60 
784  40 
617  60 


1.061  50 
868  60 
772  00 
579  00 
617  60 


1,061  60 
P68  60 
734  40 
868  50 
617  00 


Snperintendent do 

St^retary do. 

Controller  of  accounts  In  the  post  and  telegraph  i ating  management do  litized  b^. 


868  50 


965  00 
¥<^^A^  734  40 
/.VJ.OO*  734  40 
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Occopatlons. 


Lowest.     HifchMt. 


CIRCUIT  POST  MANAGEIUNT. 

DirectoFB ^ per  year.. 

Controllers do 

AasisUnta do 

Cashiers r do — 

POST  BUREAU. 

Chiefs  of  bureaas  in  the  first  class,  postmasters  of  the  seoond  olsss  reoelTe  per 

year 

Clerks  and  assistants  (oommis.)  in  bureaus  of  the  first  and  second  Glasses 

Station  postmaster,  first  and  second  class 

Clerks,  letter-carriers,  &c.,  receive  salaries  according  to  the  length  of  time  they 
have  served  the  Government,  and  are  classified  and  rated  as  follows : 

Up  to  the  third  year 

Aner  the  tbird  year 

After  the  sixth  year 4 

After  the  ninth  vear .'. 

After  the  twelfth  year 

After  the  fifteenth  year 

Chiefs  01  bureaus  in  the  same  classes  with  clerks  receive  greater  salaries  accord- 
ing to  class  ae  follows :  ; 

First  olasfl  receive  more  than  clerks 

Second  class  receive  more  than  clerks { 

Third  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Fourth  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Fifth  class  receive  more  than  clerks ' 


$868  60  $1,061  50 

540  40  868  60 

540  40  :        868  50 

540  40  I    1, 061  50 


100  ! 


772 

636M 

617 


280  SO 
847  40 
416  88 
486  86 
556  84 
636  00 


46  S3 
60  48 

02  64 
116  58 
184  32 


ClUCl^IT  IN8PXCTOR8. 


Circuit  inspectors 

Assistant 

Chief  of  bureau 

Telegraphists,  including  provision 

Telegraphists,  in  the  iuiermediate  bureaus  . 


868  60  ' 
386  00 
386  00  ' 


38  00 


1,061  50 

772  00 

772  00 

617  60 

77  20 


General  telegraph  management, 

[Annusl  salaries.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


Central  director '$1,158  00 

772  00  . 
675  60  I 
670  00 
772  00 
617  60 


Assistant 

First  secretary 

Second  secretary 

Controller  

Revisers    each . . 

Clerks  and  asAlHtants 

The  salaries  of  operators,  clerks,  Sco.,  in  tbevarioos  telegraph  bureaus  range,  ac- 
cording to  length  of  service,  and  are  classified  as  follows: 

Up  to  three  years 

Over  three  years 

Oversix  years 

Over  nine  years 

Over  twelve  years 

Over  fifteen  years 

The  chiefs  of  telegraph  bureaus  receive  the  same  salary  as  the  clerks  in  their  re* 
Bpective  bureaus,  with  an  advance,  according  to  service  and  classification,  as 
follows : 

First  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Second  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Third  elsBS  receive  more  than  clerks 

Fourth  class  receive  more  than  clerks 

Fifth  class  receive  more  than  clerks 


065  00 

810^ 

734  40 

868  50 

772  00 

617  60 

289  50 

339  82 

893  72 

463  20 

632  68 

017  60 

60  48 

92  64 

116  58 

138  96 

150  64 
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TAXES. 

The  people  of  these  commuuea  pay  both  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 
All  property,  with  the  exception  of  household  furniture,  working  and 
professional  utensils,  where  the  amount  does  not  exceed  $38,  and  where 
the  income  from  labor,  or  otherwise,  does  not  exceed  $155,  is  taxed  for 
school,  state,  and  county  purposes ;  widows  and  orphans,  however,  are 
a  privileged  class,  and  only  pay  one-half  the  regular  rate  when  the 
amount  is  below  $2,357  j  above  that  sum,  they  are  taxed  at  three-fourths 
of  the  regular  rates. 

From  the  appraised  value  of  real  estate,  all  debts  in  the  shape  of 
mortgages  and  lians  are  deductable,  as  reducing  the  amount  subject  to 
taxation.  All  joint-stock  companies,  cor))orations,  and  Hssociations, 
with  paid-up  capital,  are  subject  to  taxation  on  not  only  the  capital 
stock,  but  on  the  income  or  net  earnings  of  the  same.  Railroad  grants 
and  enterprises,  however,  when  such  privileges  are  stipulated  in  the 
charters,  are  exempt  from  taxes. 

For  communal  church,  school,  &c.  (and  other  extraordinary  pur- 
poses, such  as  engines,  hose,  &c.,  water  con  flections,  &c.,  for  fire  de- 
partment) the  rate  on  all  taxable  property  is  five-sixths,  and  for  each 
family  householder  one  sixth  ;  the  latter,  however,  may  not  exceed  2 
francs,  and  must  be  the  same  to  every  householder. 

In  addition  to  property  and  income,  there  is  also  a  military  tax  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  serve,  or  otherwise  free,  regulated  according 
to  the  time  the  person  is  subject  to  military  service,  nnd  assessed  on  the 
base  of  income  and  taxable  property  as  reported  by  the  tax  commis- 
sioners. 

The  present  state  cantonal  rate  is  one  eighth  per  thousand  on  the 
fortune.    Income  t^ixes  are  classified  as  follows : 


CkM. 

Range  of  incomes. 

,      $154  40  to      $192  80 

.         183  00             289  30 

.1        289  50             385  80 

38«00             482  30 

482  50             678  80 

579  00             675  30 

.         tf75  50             771  80 

772  00             868  30 

868  50             964  80 

'        965  00         1,06130 

Tax. 

$0. 193  ; 
.386 
.772  ' 
1.35    1 
2.123  1 
3.088  ' 
4.246 
5.79 
7.72 
9.^3 

ClM8. 

11 

12 

11:;:;::;: 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

.|  $1,061  50  to  $1,157  80 
1,158  00          1,2.54  30 
.      1.254  50          1,350  80 
.      1, 351  00          1, 447  30 
.      1, 447  50         1,  543  80 
.      1,644  00         1,640  30 
1,640  50          1,736  80 
.'     1,737  00          1,833  30 
.      1,833  50          1,930  00 

T«x. 

$12.46 
14.668 
17.37 
20.265 

22.353 
26.634 
30.30 
34. 16 

38  60 

"» 

When  the  income  exceeds  10,000  francs  the  rate  is  48.25  cents  for 
every  additional  $19.30. 

On  indirect  taxes,  such  as  stamps  on  legal  documents,  playing-cards, 
&c.,  this  canton  receives  yearly  about  $7,720 ;  on  bank  notes,  about 
$15,440 :  for  license  to  public  houses,  such  as  restaurants,  hotels,  &c., 
about  $9,650  to  $13,510;  for  liquor  license  to  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
beer  shops,  regulated  according  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  about 
$23,160  to  $25,090 ;  for  license  to  public  peddlers,  about  $5,790 ;  for  fish- 
ing, shooting,  and  tax  on  salt  and  provisions,  about  $20,616.  The  dog 
tax  per  year  is  $2.89.5. 

The  foregoing  prices  as  to  wages,  cost  of  living,  &c.,  have  been  ob- 
tained directly  from  persons  interested,  not  by  inquiring  of  a  few  per- 
sons, but  by  issuing  circulars  for  each  branch  named  and  sending  them 
out  by  hundreds  all  over  this  district.  The  replies,  I  jim  glad  to  say, 
while  consuming  much  time,  have  been  generous,  and  as  a  ruje  very  sat- 
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isfactory.  The  wa^es  have  been  computed  ou  the  basis  of  the  ^aiid 
total  of  the  lowest,  highest,  and  average  estimates  of  all  replies  received, 
which  I  think  make  the  statistics  as  reliable  as  they  possibly  can  be 
made. 

COST   OF  LIVING  TO   THE  LABOBINa  CLASSES. 

The  articles  of  subsistence,  the  prices  of  which  I  have  above  noted, 
are  of  good  quality  in  every  respect,  as  the  city  authorities  (board  of 
health)  aie  attentive  to  their  duties  and  are  very  severe  on  those  who 
falsify  or  adulterate  their  wares,  and  not  infrequently  punish  the  ofifend- 
ers  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment.  Particularly  are  the  officers  strict 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  bread,  and  cleanliness  of  "  beer  pumps,^ 
to  the  latter  of  which  their  visits  are  often,  and  the  beer  on  tap  is  fre- 
quently tested  to  prevent  illness,  resulting  from  the  neglect  of  the 
"  beer-wirts,"  who  are  sometimes  not  over  careful  in  this  respect.  It 
therefore  follows  that  what  the  Swiss  workingmen  eat  and  drink  is  of 
the  best  quality  and  therefore  nourishing.  From  the  best  information 
I  can  gather,  it  would  seem  that  in  order  for  a  man  to  be  in  condition 
to  do  a  good  day's  work  and  receive  the  highest  wage«  l)aid  to  the  trades, 
he  must  eat  meat  at  least  once  a  day;  otherwise  he  is  too  weak  to  per- 
form a  full  day's  work  alongside  of  a  meat  eater.  I  am  told  that  an 
overseer  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men  will  at  once  pick  out  the  workmen 
who  eat  little  or  no  meat,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten  their  wages  will  be 
curtailed.  The  women  and  children  who  are  not  engaged  in  field  labor 
or  heavy  work  are  almost  entirely  fed  on  soup,  vermicelli  and  maccaroni. 
A  bricklayer,  in  answer  to  my  interrogatory,  told  me  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  a  workman  to  exist  and  be  able  to  do  a  reasonable  day'«  work 
on  less  than  45  cents  worth  of  raw  food  a  day,  considering  the  high 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Upon  inquiry  I  find  that — 

1  pair  of  ordinary  workman's  shoes  cost. $1  95 

1  suit  of  ordinary  workman's  clothes  cost 4  85 

1  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  for  a  workingman 6  80 

1  ordinary  bine-cotton  blouse  for 24 

]  ordinary  white  shirt OH 

1  ordinary  pair  of  socks  cost 23 

I  ordinary  hat  for  workingman 75 

COMPARISON  OP  WAGKS  WITH  1878,  ETC. 

In  comparing  notes  of  to-day  with  labor  notes  and  wages  paid  in  1878, 
I  am  informed  by  a  representative  employer  that  his  books  show  a  de- 
crease of  wages  from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  while  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio  of  per  cent.;  in  the  conditions 
governing  the  working  classes,  they  remain  aboat  the  same,  with  some 
improvements  with  regard  to  sickness,  &c. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKINO  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  workmen  in  this  part  of  Switzerland  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  German.  They  resort  a  great  deal  to  small  taverns  and 
beer  shops,  especially  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  this  the  case,  and  it 
is  not  infrequent  that  the  last  contime  which  he  has  earned  during  the 
few  days  previous  goes  down  his  throat,  instead  of  to  the  butcher  or 
baker. '  They  are  also  very  fond  of  belonging  to  various  societies,  shoot- 
ing clubs,  singiiig-vereins,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  all  consume  much  time 
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and  money.  Every  able-bodied  man  is  also  compelled  tx>  contribute  a 
certain  number  of  days  each  year  to  tbe  perfection  of  the  military  sys- 
tem, somewhat  after  the  German  order  of  things,  but  nothing  like  the 
same  proportion  of  service,  still  it  is  nevertheless  a  strain  on  the  conn- 
try  and  a  hardship  on  the  laboring  claases.  There  are  several  cent  sav- 
ings banks  in  this  neighborhood,  where  the  earnings  of  workmen  may 
be  deposited.  Some  of  these  banks  are  chartered  on  the  contract  de- 
positary system ;  which  means  that  they  will  only  receive  deposits  from 
people  upon  the  stipnlation  that  the  depositors  will  bind  themselves  to 
pay  into  the  bank  each  Saturday  a  stipulated  sum,  say  from  10  to  50 
cents  and  not  draw  it,  until  each  deponit  has  multiplied  itself  a  thousand 
tiroes.  This  is  a  plan  hit  upon  by  some  of  the  philanthropists  of  Swit- 
zerland to  found  a  sort  of  sinking-fund  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  workpeople 
of  this  country,  and  I  am  told  is  in  a  fair  way  to  bear  fruit,  especially 
among  the  single  men  and  women. 

Close  observers  inform  me  that  there  is  a  growing  evil  in  the  young 
men  marrying  too  young;  that  it  is  common  for  young  men  to  marry 
before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  17  or  18,  and  in  most  every  case 
they  are  without  means  and  depend  entirely  upon  what  they  can  earn 
for  a  living;  if  the  times  are  good  and  they  both  enjoy  good  health,  all 
goes  well,  but  if  hard  times  set  in,  such  as  iire  now  upon  them,  very 
often  poverty  and  misfortune  follows,  and  the  communes  are  compelled 
to  support  them.  The  workshops  and  manufactories  where  the  sexes 
mingle  together  furnish  by  far  the  greater  number  of  this  class. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

The  feeling  existing  between  employ^  and  employer  is  reciprocal, 
and  to  be  commended.  The  employers  concern  themselves  a  great  deal 
abont  their  employes,  and  do  all  they  can  to  induce  them  to  put  by  a 
small  sum  whenever  it  is  possible  for  a  "rainy  day,'*  and  some  em- 
ployers insure,  for  a  nominal  sum,  their  workmen  against  accidents 
or  sickness,  establish  schools  and  other  institutions  where  they  may 
advance  and  instruct  themselves  with  knowledge  in  the  various  avoca- 
tions of  life  which  they  follow;  establish  "bees''  and  savings  banks 
to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  a  part  of  their  earnings;  they  advance 
wages  (though  very  small)  on  long  terms  of  service  to  induce  sobriety 
and  steadiness;  often  look  after  their  sick  and  needy, and  in  many  other 
ways  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  their  workmen. 

in  reference  to  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  the  nature  of  organi- 
zation and  its  effects  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the  laborers, 
it  would  be  well  to  refer  to  counter-organizations  of  capital,  and  to  the 
local  or  general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Der  Oriiiliverein. — This  organization  is  comjwsed  of  more  than  two 
hundred  sections,  and  contains  about  5,000  members,  divided  in  va- 
rious secret  labor  societies  all  over  Switzerland.  Every  section  is  com- 
posed of  its  local  officers,  who  manage  the  affairs  of  its  organization  to 
suit  the  local  requirements.  Tbe  object  of  the  organization  is  for  the 
advancemeDt  of  labor,  to  promote  social  relations,  and  to  work  for  the 
political  advancement  of  the  Social  Democrats. 

Der  Handwerkervereim. — The  object  of  this  association  is  the  advance- 
ment of  the  various  trades  and  professions,  both  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial and  industral  interests  of  the  country,  and,  like  G^iitliverein,  is 
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composed  mostly  of  unmarried  young  men  and  the  better  class  of  me- 
hanics  and  trades  people. 

Der  Oetoerbeverein — This  union  is  mostly  composed  of  master  mo- 
chanics,  manafacturers,  and  merchants,  engaj^ed  in  the  various  indus- 
tries ;  its  object  is  the  general  advancement  of  the  various  industries,  to 
give  recognition  and  assistance  to  all  new  discoveries,  to  promote  agri- 
culture, alp'Culture,  technology,  and  is  in  general  a  great  assistance  to 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  community. 

There  are  still  several  other  labor  unions,  such  as  the  stone  masons, 
brick  masons,  carpenters,  free-hand  drawing,  designers,  &c»,  allfor  the 
advancement  and  interest  of  their  special  branches. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  Deutscher  Arbeiter-Bildungsverein, 
and  the  Katholischer  Gesellen-Yerein,  both  of  which  are  largely  imbued 
with  Social  Democratic  ideas,  but  more  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
Boman  Catholics. 

I  learn  upon  inquiry  that  there  are  no  organizations  of  capital  hav- 
ing for  the  main  object  protection  against  labor  unions;  nor  from  the 
condition  of  things  in  this  neighborhood  is  it  necessary,  for  labor  is  ia 
abundance  at  any  price  almost.  There  are  only  isolated  cases  where 
labor  unions  make  any  prayer  or  appeals  to  capital,  Governments,  or 
corporations,  for  protection.  A  case^  of  this  sort  recently  occurred  here, 
where  the  Oriitliverein  protested  against  the  cantonal  authorities  con- 
tracting for  the  building  of  a  state  prison  with  parties  who  were  non- 
residents of  St.  Gall,  and  consequently  imported  considerable  cheap  for- 
eign labor,  but  the  protest  was  "tabled"  or  thrown  into  the  waste-basket 
and  no  attention  was  paid  to  it,  and  that  was  the  last  that  was  heard  of 
the  appeal.  The  paramount  idea  with  most  of  these  societies  seems  to 
be  special  education  and  practical  advancement  of  the  various  trades 
and  professions — that  is,  to  teach  one  another  how  to  become  more  pro- 
ficient in  their  particular  branch. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Griitli verein  and  Deutscher  Arbeiter-Bildungs- 
verein  mix  up  and  try  to  use  too  much  political  influence  to  be  as  benefi- 
cial to  the  laboring  men  as  the  others ;  and  then  again  they  are  more 
demoralizing,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  members  are  foreigners,  unmar- 
ried, and  having  no  homes,  prefer  to  frequent  their  lodge  rooms,  which 
are  always  in  beer  saloons,  to  their  cold  rooms  in  winter,  and  thus  it  ia 
that  what  they  earn  during  the  day  is  usually  spent  at  night  in  drink- 
ing and  singing,  and  hearing  some  enthusiast  pipe  on  the  socialism  of 
European  politics.  In  these  cantons  there  are  no  laws  governing,  con- 
trolling, or  restricting  labor  organization. 

PREVALENOY  OF  STRIKES. 

There  are  no  such  occurrences  as  strikes  among  the  laboring  classes 
in  my  consular  district,  and  consequently  no  rules  or  provisions  govern- 
ing or  to  be  applied  in  case  of  such  an  event. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

The  work-people  are  entirely  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  wearing  apparel  wherever  they  please,  nor  do  their  employers  try  to 
control  them  in  this  respect.  Ordinarily  workmen  in  manufactories  are 
paid  fortnightly ;  day  laborers  are  paid  every  Saturday,  and  clerks  and 
other  employes  every  month,  and  sometimes  quarterly,  in  the  currency 
of  the  country — paper,  silver,  or  gold,  just  as  the  workman  pleases. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Cooperative  societies  exist  in  thiseonsalar  district  in  large  nambers. 
They  are  called  Consum-Gesellschaften,  and  are  payiug  institutions,  as 
will  appear  by  almost  every  statement  which  they  publish.  The  object 
is  abont  the  same  here  as  in  the  Uliited  States  and  elsewhere,  that  is, 
to  bay  large  quantities  of  the  best  quality  of  goods  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  for  cash  sell  to  the  working  classes,  the  same  at  a  very  small  ad- 
vance on  original  cost.  They  fulfill  in  every  respect  the  expectations 
and  promises  made  at  the  time  of  their  formation. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

I  append  and  insert  here  personal  interviews  which  I  have  had  with 
representative  workingmen  in  the  various  trades  bearing  directly  on 
this  subject,  which  are  as  follows : 

A  house-carpenter's  statement. 

Q.  How  old  are  yout — A.  My  name  is  Henry  Menirad,  and  I  am  forty-two  years 
of  age. 

Q.  What  is  yoar  bnsinfsss  t — A.  I  am  a  house-carpenter. 

Q.  Have  von  a  family  f — A.  Yes,  I  have  a  wife  and  six  children  ;  the  eldest  is  eleven 
years  and  the  yonnsest  is  nine  months  old. 

Q.  What  waffes  do  you  receive  per  day  t — A.  I  receive  81  cents  per  day,  or  per 
week  $4.68.  The  general  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is  from  58  to  86  cents,  aver- 
aging abont  68  cents  per  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  t— A.  We  work 
eleven  hours  a  day,  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quitting  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  In  the  winter  time  our  work  begins  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we 
have  no  resting  time. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals t — ^A.  In  the  summer  we  have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning;  one  hour  for  dinner,  at  noon ; 
and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.    We  take  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  y^>ur  family  upon  such  wages  T~A.  I  am  compelled  to  support 
myself  and  family  on  my  own  wages,  as  my  wife  is  unable  to  earn  anything  on  ao* 
iM>izDt  of  the  smallness  of  our  children.  I  find  my  existence  almost  unbearable,  work- 
ing at  snch  wages,  and  can  hardly  tell  sometimes  how  I  do  manage  to  get  on.  I  have 
some  tools  at  home,  and  after  my  day's  work  is  done  very  often  tiet  an  odd  Job  to  do 
which  will  occupy  my  time  until  midnight,  and  which  adds  a  few  francs  to  my  yearly 
wages,  with  which  we  manage  to  keep  alive. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  vourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year  t— A.  My 
earnings  daring  the  year,  iuclndmg  odds  and  ends,  amount  to  about  $256.69. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t— A.  With  pleasure. 
I  pay  per  annum  for  rent  of  two  rooms  in  third  floor,  out  of  town,  partly  occupied 
by  another  family,  $38.60;  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  $23.16;  for  fuel,  food, 
Ac,  $185.28;  for  pt>or  tax,  3d  cents ;  fur  school  tax,  38  cents  ;  for  tax  on  earnings  of 
self,  34  cents:  doctor's  bill  and  medicine  during  last  year,  $10.42;  total,  $258.56. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  t~A.  For  breakfast,  coffee 
and  bread;  at  9  o'clock  a  bit  of  bread:  dinner,  soup,  and  very  seldom  meat,*  with 
potatoes,  changed  about  with  vermicelli ;  4  o'clock,  bread ;  supper,  coffee  and  pota- 
toes, or  oatmeal. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age  f — 
A.  Sa^'ing  is  an  utter  impossibility,  and  I  am  satisfied  and  almost  happy  in  the  result 
that  we  get  through  at  all.  I  often  think  of  old  age  or  sickness,  when  my  toil  must; 
cease,  and  I  turn  from  the  thought  as  something  terriblt*.  I  have  often  thought  I 
should  like  to  emigrate  to  America,  but  I  cannot  save  money  enough  to  make  the 
Journey,  and  have  decided  to  work  here  until  I  die. 

A  bricklayer's  statement. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon,  and  what  is  your  name  t — A.  My  name  is  M.  Slemmer,  and  I 
am  thirty-seven. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  t — A.  I  am  a  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  t— A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  and  a  half,  five^ 
and  seven  years  of  age. 
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Q.  What  wa^es  do  you  receive  t— A.  I  receive  at  present  76  cents  per  day,  but  only 
receive  that  price  for  four  months  in  the  season.  My  average  wages  during  the  year 
is  about  57  cents ;  the  average  wages  for  bricklayers  is  about  75  cents  per  day  duViui; 
the  summer  season. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages? — A.  I  work 
eleven  hours  per  day,  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quitting  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening.    In  the  winter  we  begin  work  by  candle-light. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  meals  f— A.  In  the  summer  we  have 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9.30  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon, 
and  half  an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.    We  t-ake  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  famil^  upon  such  wages  T — ^A.  No ;  my  wlifo  earns  aboat  5 
cents  a  day,  and  we  manage  to  live  somehow. 

Q.  Wlial  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year? — ^A. 
About  $173.70  per  year,  and  with  wife's,  $188.17. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t — A.  Oh,  yes ;  I  can 
very  easily.  Rent,  two  rooms,  second  floor,  $57.90;  clothes,  &c.,  $28.95 ;  household, 
d&c,  $98.11 ;  tax  on  wages  of  self,  70  cents ;  other  taxes,  $2.51. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist?— A.  Breakfast,  coffee  and 
bread ;  9  o'clock,  cider  or  beer  and  sometimes  cheese ;  dinner,  meat  almost  every  day, 
with  soup,  «&c.;  supper,  soup,  &o. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  da^s  of  sickness  or  old 
age  f — A.  I  cannot  save  a  single  centime.  It  is  folly  for  a  workingmau  in  this  conn-> 
try  to  talk  about  saving  up  anything  from  the  small  wages  paid  in  this  country.  I 
came  from  Austria  to  Switzerland  on  account  of  the  reported  better  wages  here. 
When  I  came,  ten  years  ago,  the  wages  were  better  than  in  Austria,  and  I  married, 
thinking  I  could  support  a  wife.  When  we  tried  it,  it  was  f  >und  to  be  an  up-hill 
business,  and  we  were  about  to  go  under,  when  I  fell  heir  to  a  few  hundred  guldens, 
which  has  kept  our  heads  above  starvation  tide,  and  now  we  intend  trying  our  for- 
lunes  in  that  great  country,  the  United  States. 

I  am  told  if  a  man  is  strong,  can  and  is  willing  to  work,  he  has  a  future  over  there, 
and  as  I  fill  the  bill  in  both  of  these  respects  I  have  no  fears.  I  have  friends  and 
rolfltives  over  there  who  are  honest,  hard-working  people,  and  they  are  getting  rich. 
I  don't  want  to  think  about  dying  until  I  have  tried  my  luck  on  the  other  side. 

A  SKILLED  mechanic's  STATEMENT. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  and  age  f— A.  My  name  is  Johan  Barth,  and  I  am  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.  . 

Q.  What  is  your  business f — A.  I  am  a  skilled  mechanic. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children  ;  their  ages  are  twelve, 
thirteen,  and  fifteen  years,  respectively. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day! — A.  I  receive  per  day  92  cents,  winter 
and  summer.  The  average  wages  paid  to  skilled  mechanics  is  about  68  cents  per  day. 
J  receive  the  highest  wages  paid  to  any  mechanic  in  St.  Gall. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages! — A.  We  are 
requin»d  to  work  eleven  hours  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  time  arc  you  allowed  for  your  meals f — A.  We  have  one-quarter  of 
an  hour  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hour  at  noon  for  dinner,  and  one-quarter  of 
an  hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.    I  eat  supper  wlieu  my  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upou  such  wages  T — A.  I  could  not  support  myself 
and  family  on  my  own  wages,  but  my  wife  earns  about  14  cents  and  my  eldest  child 
about  12  cents  per  day,  from  which  we  manage  to  get  on. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amount  to  in  a  year? — A.  We 
earn  Jointly  about  $354.  ^ 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money  t — A.  I  have  no  ob- 
jections. We  pay  for  four  rooms  in  third  story,  $%.50 ;  clothing,  self,  wife,  and  family, 
$57.90;  fuel,  light,  <&c.,  $13.51;  food,  household  expenses,  &c.,  $178.22;  school  tax, 
poor  tax,  tax  on  earnings  of  self  and  wife  and  daughter,  military  tax,  church  tax, 
$2.70;  dues  in  various  societies  of  which  I  am  a  member,  $5.17;  total,  $354. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist T — A.  For  breakfast  we  take 
nothing  but  coffee  and  bread  ;  at  9  o'clock  I  take  a  glass  of  cider  or  beer  and  bread  ; 
at  dinner  we  have  every  other  day  boiled  meat,  from  which  we  make  soup,  and  with 
vegetables  our  dinner  is  complete  ;  on  days  when  no  meat  is  furnished  we  make  our 
dinner  on  potatoes  and  vermicelli  or  vegetables ;  at  4  o'clock,  beer  or  cider  and  bread ; 
and  at  supper  simply  coffee  and  bread. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  f — A.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  save  a  single  centime  out  of  our  joint  earnings 
nr  the  end  of  the  year.  If  I  should  fall  sick  I  only  have  my  insurance  and  the  earn- 
ings of  my  wife  and  daughter  to  keep  me  alive.    I  think  more  of  living  than  of  dying. 
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and  can  only  expect  to  save  ap  bomething  for  old  age  wheu  wages  are  raised  in  this 
eonntry  or  I  am  able  to  strike  some  plan  by  which  I  can  emigrate  to  some  country 
where  a  laboring  man's  toil  is  appreciated  and  properly  protected.  The  only  place 
I  expect  to  find  such  a  state  of  things  is  America. 

A  TOOL-MAKER'S  STATEMENT. 

Q.  How  old  are  yon,  and  what  is  your  name  t — A.  My  name  is  Anton  Seurich,  nnd 
I  :uu  forty-five  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  tool-maker,  working  for  the  government. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  Yes,  wife  and  one  child,  it  is  eleven  years  old. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  dayt — A.  I  receive  3.50  francs  per  day.  The 
average  wages  paid  to  tool-makers  (in  public  employ)  is  from  3  to  3.50  francs  per  day 
(57.9  to  67.5  cents). 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  f~A.  In  the 
summer  months  we  begin  the  work  at  6(rclock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  your  mealst — A.  We  have  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  one  hour  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  ha^f  an  hour 
at  4  o'clock  vespers.     We  take  our  suppers  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

Q.  Cao  yon  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  f — A.  Were  it  not  for  the  help  of 
my  wife,  I  cannot  well  calculate  how  I  could  make  both  ends  meet.  My  wife  earns 
1.50  francs  a  day,  and  with  this  assistance  we  manage  to  live. 

Q.  What  do  the  united  earnings  of  yourself  and  wifj  amount  to  in  a  year? — 
A.  With  good  health  we  earn  about  $289.50. 

Q.  Willyou  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  pay 
per  aunnni  for  rent  of  three  rooms  in  third  story,  $67.55  ;  clothing  for  self  and  family, 
$42.50;  food  and  fuel  per  day,  47.9  cento,  and  per  year,  $174.85;  this  makes  an  average 
for  each  member  of  my  family  of  $58.'<^8 ;  hospital  tax,  62  cents ;  earnings  on  my  labor,  80 
cents;  school  books,  doctor's  bills,  incidentals,  $2.44;  state,  74  cents;  total,  $289.50. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — A.  Breakfast,  cotfee  ;  9 
o'clock,  one  glass  cfder  and  bread ;  dinner,  meat,  soup  snd  vegetables ;  4  o'clock,  one 
glass  cider  and  bread ;  supper,  coffee  and  bread. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age? — A.  No.  If  I  fall  sick  I  receive  a  certain  sum  per  day  from  the  society  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  try  to  think  of  old  age  or  sickness  as  little  as  possible.  I  always 
hope  for  something  to  tnrn  up  If  I  had  money  sufficient,  or  could  save  up  enough  I 
would  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  where  a  working-man  has  some  show  for  the 
future.  I  have  relatives  and  friends  in  America  who  are  honest  and  hard-working 
people,  and  they  are  doin^  well.  The  brightest  prospects  of  heaven  a  workingman  of 
Europe  has  is  his  safe  arrival  on  American  soil,  where  he  can  receive  the  value  of  his 
toil. 

SAFETY  OP  EMPLOYES. 

As  to  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories, 
mines,  mills,  railroads,  &c.,  there  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  account  of 
the  loose  manner  of  executing  the  law.  The  factory  law,  as  enacted  by 
the  Federal  Congress  in  1877,  makes  the  same  general  law  apply  alike  to 
all  the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  and  holds  the  employer  liable  for  all 
damages  received  by  the  workman  while  in  his  employ,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  injuries  were  received  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
person  injured.  The  fabric  inspectors  make  annual  reports  as  to  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  cantons  of  St. 
Gall,  Appanzelle,  and  Thurgau  are  among  the  most  zealous  in  the  strict 
execution  of  them.  The  Fabrikgesetze  are  very  full  and  comprehensive, 
comprising  twenty-one  sections,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
following: 

Section  1  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  owners  of  manufactories  and 
workshops  to  keep  an  official  record  of  all  injuries  and  deaths  from  in- 
juries occurring  in  their  establishments,  and  report  the  same  to  the  local 
authorities,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  investigate  the  causes  and  report 
them  to  the  cantonal  authorities. 

Section  5  provides  that  owners  of  factories  shall  be  responsible  for  all 
damage  by  reason  of  injuries  or  deaths  met  by  their  employes  while  en- 
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gaged  in  their  line  of  dnty,  unless  it  can  be  proven  that  the  injury  or 
death  resulted  fVom  the  carelessness  of  the  employ^,  or  was  occasioned 
by  a  higher  power. 

Section  11  fixes  eleven  hours  as  the  maximum  for  work  in  factories^ 
and  these  eleven  hours  must  occur  between  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and. 
8  in  the  evening.  During  the  summer  mouths  work  may  be  commenced 
at  5  in  the  morning,  ending  earlier,  of  course,  than  in  winter. 

Section  16  prohibits  the  employment  in  factories  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Section  18  provides  for  the  appointment  of  national  factory  inspectors. 

The  result  is  that  on  account  of  the  great  responsibility  under  the 
law  many  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  have  been  and 
are  still  being  made,  such  as  regular  boiler  inspections,  elevating  driv> 
iugbelts,  constructing  guards  around  circular  saws  and  large  tiy-wheels, 
the  building  of  fire  escapes,  and  lastly,  an  organized  system  of  estab- 
lishing accident-policy  agencies  and  the  taking  out  of  accident  policies 
on  their  employes  against  accident  or  death.  Considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  employes  by  the  em- 
ployers, and  some  manufacturers  have  attached  to  their  factories  gym- 
nasiums, where  the  employes  can  take  exercise  in  gymnastics,  &c.,  and 
others  have  attached  to  their  establishments  dormitories,  where  the  fe- 
males can  sleep  and  eat,  and  have  the  benefits  of  religious  service,  &e. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

The  employes  have  the  same  political  rights  as  their  employers,  and 
are  not  influenced  in  depositing  their  votes,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
The  per  cent,  of  taxes  borne  by  the  working  classes  is  as  stipulated  in 
the  above  and  foregoing  note  on  taxes. 

CAUSE  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  cause  which  leads  to  the  emigration  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
this  community  is  undoubtedly  to  better  their  couditiou.  They  gen- 
erally seek  in  the  selection  of  their  homes  such  places  and  countries 
as  offer  the  greatest  inducements.  The  emigrants  from  this  neighbor- 
hood go  mainly  to  United  States,  and  are  largely  composed  of  farm 
hands,  house  servants,  skilled  artisans,  and  embroiderers. 

Female  Labor, 
number  of  women  and  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in 
the  various  industrial  pursuits  in  this  consular  district  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  proper  statistical  bureaus;  the  general  proportion, 
however,  is  estimated  at  about  one  to  one. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL. 

Two  female  laborers  to  one  male  engaged  in  the  embroidery,  finishing, 
wea\ing,  and  spinning  business. 

COMMERCIAL,  INCLUDING  TRANSPORTATION. 

There  are  few  men  employed  in  the  commercial  retail  business  of  this 
country,  it  being  almost  entirely  conducted  by  females,  with  the  excep 
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tion  of  the  proprietors  and  chief  bookkeepers;  the  prreater  portion  of 
the  work  in  shops  being  done  by  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  shop- 
keepers, which  is  considered  amply  sufficient  for  the  demands.  On  the 
other  band,  the  transportation  business  is  mainly  in  the  hands  and  con- 
ducted by  male  labor. 

PROFESSIONAL  ANX)  PERSONAL. 

About  the  only  profession,  if  they  may  be  called  such,  in  which  the 
women  are  conspicuously  engaged  is  midwifery,  as  they  have  almost 
the  entire  practice  in  this  line  of  medicine,  to  the  great  chagrin  and  dis- 
gast  of  the  physicians.  Every  female  wishing  to  practice  the  profes- 
sion of  midwifery  must  study  a  certain  length  of  time  and  pass  an  ex- 
amination before  a  competent  board,  and  receive  a  diploma,  before  she 
is  permitted  to  enter  on  the  regular  practice.  The  women  of  St.  Gall 
do  not  seem  to  have  so  far  emancipated  themselves  as  to  have  the  cour- 
age to  embark  in  the  banking  business,  or  public  journalism,  or  as 
brokers,  or  lecturers,  or  public  speakers.  They,  however,  appear  to  be 
largely  engaged  in  the  conduction  of  laundries,  small  boarding  houses, 
and  beer-houses,  &c.  There  are  also  a  great  many  engaged  in  schools 
and  kindergartens,  and  as  teachers  of  music. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  MINING. 

In  the  agricultural  branches  there  is  about  one  woman  to  every  three 
men  employed.  I  understand  there  are  no  women  employed  in  the  min- 
ing business. 

ALL  OTHER  PURSUITS. 

The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults 
in  this  district  are  as  set  out  in  the  foregoing  tables  of  wages. 

The  hours  of  female  labor  are  as  stated  above. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  labor  here,  I  am  informed, 
ranks  Tery  high  in  comparison  with  other  manufacturing  centers. 

The  means  provided  for  the  improvement  of  the  laboring  women  of 
Switzerland  are  found  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  guilds,  and 
dormitories,  sometimes  from  private  sources  and  in  other  instances  fur- 
nished by  governmental  or  city  aid. 

The  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire  are  rather  limited,  and  usually 
consist  of  the  outside  fire-escape,  where  any  is  to  be  found  at  all. 

The  provisions  made  by  the  employers  with  regard  to  sanitary  meas- 
ures, health,  sickness,  &c.,  is  more  or  less  governed  by  the  factory  laws, 
now  in  force  all  over  iSwitzerlaud. 

There  has  been  a  decrease,  rather  than  an  increase,  in  the  wages  of 
women  during  the  past  five  years.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  effect  the 
employment  of  women  has  on  the  wages  of  men,  or  the  industrial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  as  the  custom  of  employing  female  labor  in  nearly 
all  branches  of  European  industries  has  existed  for  ages,  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  clash  with  each  others'  interest.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  the  fields  and  heavy  manufact- 
uring branches  would  have  a  tendency  to  lower  the  moral  and  social 
standard. 

The  state  of  education  among  the  laboring  classes  of  women  and  their 
children  is  regulated  by  iiublic  law,  which  comx)els  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  four- 
teen yeais,  and  what  they  learn  in  that  length  of  time  about  constitutes 
their  education.    The  employment  of  female  labor,  where  it  takes  the 
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mother  or  children  from  their  homes,  has  rather  a  bad  than  a  good  effect 
on  the  family  circle. 

I  am  under  special  obligations  to  Mr.  8enn-Barbieux,  of  this  city,  for 
Talaable  information  in  the  compilation  of  this  report. 

EMOEY  P.  BEAUCHAMP, 

CansnL 
United  States  Consulate, 

St.  Oallj  June  10,  1884. 


OEHEVA 


REPORT  BT  OON8VL  ADAM8.  OF  GENEVA, 

By  request  of  Mr.  Cramer,  the  consul-general,  I  transmit  with  this, 
directly  to  the  Department,  a  report  upon  labor  in  this  district.  The 
statistics  for  the  canton  of  Yaud  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  G-enton, 
the  agent  at  Vevey,  who  has  also  procured  the  pay-lists,  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  of  the  steamboat  company  on  Lake  Oeneva  and  the 
Western  Swiss  Bailway,  to  whose  system  all  lines  in  the  district  belong. 

With  the  exception  of  these  and  of  tables  of  wages  representing  dis- 
tinctive industries  of  Vaud,  which  are  inclosed  intact,  Mr.  Genton's 
report  has  been  incorporated  with  my  own.  I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending to  the  notice  of  the  Department  the  intelligence  and  energy 
with  which  Mr.  Oenton  has  done  his  work. 

I  have,  I  believe,  communicated  with  every  branch  of  industry  of  any 
importance  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  report.  In  some  cases  no  reply 
has  been  made;  in  others  statistics  in  preparation  or  promised  to  me 
have  not  been  received.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  noted  in  the 
report,  that  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  trades  here  labor  is 
very  generally  paid  by  the  piece,  so  that  the  rates  by  the  day  or  week 
are  difficult  of  calculation. 

preliminary. 

This  report  covers  the  cantons  of  Geneva  and  Vaud,  which  may  be 
taken  together  as  representing  the  economic  conditions  of  all  South- 
western or  French  Switzerland.  I  have  excluded  the  Yalais,  which  lies 
in  the  district,  but  belongs,  by  position  and  the  character  of  the  inhab- 
itants, to  the  German  cantons.  The  following  table,  giving  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  two  cantons  according  to  professions,  is 
compiled  from  the  federal  census  of  1880,  since  when  no  considerable 
changes  have  occurred : 


Profewions. 

Oeneya. 

Vaad. 

Hales. 

Femalea. 

Totol. 

Halea. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Agricnltnre* 

6.838 
14,587 
6.149 
2,062 
2,437 
564 

1,114 
8,212 
2,442 

56 
927 
779 

7,947 
22,799 
8,591 
2,120 
3,364 
1,343 

42,638 

21,836 

5,143 

3.570 

3,116 

779 

10,864 

10, 410 

3,082 

287 

1,520 

815 

53,502 

81.746 

Commerce 

8.225 

Ttansportation 

8  857 

PUbUoadmlnJstiratioii,  Art,  scienoea,  &o.t. 
Personftl  Mryioe 

4.686 
1,694 

Total  Drofeasiona  ...        

32,632 
16,493 

13.632 
39.938 

46,164 
55,431 

76,582 
42.452 

.  26,978 
92,718 

108,660 

W  Ithou  t  prof omIod 

185, 170 

Whole  population 

48,125 

63,470 

101,595 

119.034 

119.696 

238,730 

*  Including  gardening,  aylvioulture,  mining,  and  all  prodaoUona  oC^^fiPf  «^ 
t  Including  personal  and  profeaaional.  O (JQ  LC 
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Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

RATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  wages  paid  tbroughoat  the  two  cantons  to  unskilled  labor — in 
other  words,  to  the  larger  nnmber  of  laborers — are  from  48  to  68  cents 
per  day  of  ten  honrs,  or  29  to  48  cents  with  board  and  lodging.  This 
may  be  taken  as  a  base  of  comparison  for  the  entire  list  of  wages  in  the 
accompanying  tables.  In  watch-making  and  the  affiliated  industries^ 
the  cbaracteristic  manufactures  of  French  Switzerland,  in  which  special 
aptitudes  are  required,  the  range  is  wide  and  the  rates  paid  sometimes 
Tery  high. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

Owing  mainly  to  the  increasing  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food- 
products  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  to  the  construction 
of  new  buildings,  into  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  has  been  diverted 
since  the  business  depression  of  1873-^78  and  the  financial  crisis  of  1881^ 
the  cost  of  living  has  been  greatly  reduced  since  1878. 

The  following  are  the  prices  at  Geneva  of  the  principal  necessaries- 
of  life  as  paid  by  the  working  classes : 


Deaeription. 


Fnmiahed  room per  year.. 

Unf omisbed  Bp«rtmen£B : 

Two  rooms do. . . . 

Three  roome do 

Fonr  rooms do.... 

Ffve  rooms do..'.. 

Bosrd,  without  lodging,  per  month 
Board  and  lodging do 

PBOTIBIOMB. 

Beef perponnd.. 

Beef^  for  roesting do.... 

Veid do.... 

Hatton do..., 

Porh  and  bacon do.... 

Ham  and  sansages do 

Treah  fish do.... 

Saltflah do.... 

Chiekena pernieoe.. 

Eggs peraosen.. 

BnUer per  pound.. 

Tallow do 

Ofl do... 

Cheeae..-. do... 

Coffee,  ordinary  quality  ..  .do. . . 

Te» do... 

Wine,  ordinary per  liter . 

First  oualiiy  — per  ponnd.. 

Second  quality .do... 

Flour  and  semonle do... 

Dried  beans,  peas,  pnlse^  Ste^  per 

pound  ... 
Macaroni, 

pound  .. 

Bice per  pound.. 

Cbestnnts do 

Fresh  tcuit,  applea,  Ac  — do — 

Grapes do — 

Knts do... 

Sugar do — 

Chocolate do... 

Starch do... 

Soap do.... 

Salt do... 

Pepper do 

Vinegar per  liter.. 

Green   peas,  beans,   and  vege* 

tables    perponnd.. 

Potatoes do... 


▼ermicelli,  dto.,  per 


Hats: 
Straw. 
Felt .. 


CLOTBIMO. 


Price. 


135  00to$46  00 


46 

58  OOto  62 

68  00  to  70 

77 

675to     0 

8  68to   11 


13  to 


15  to 
68  to 


14  to 


08  to 
02  to 

06  to 

05  to 

07  to 

06  to 

08  to 
02  to 

07  to 

07  to 

OOto 

08  to 


05  to 


01  to 
01  to 


Description. 


Clothimo— Continued. 


14 

20 

15 

15 

20 

24 

50 

29 

07 

15 

23 

16 

20 

20 

20 

48  i 

12 

04 
03 
07 

06 

10 
06 
04 
08 
08 


28to         30 
77to     1  54 


Caps 

Hose: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Drawers 

Sbirts: 

Cotton 

Flannel 

TJndersbirts,  knit 

Trousers : 

Summer  wear 

Wool 

Cloth 

Blouses : 

Cotton 

Thread 

Cravats 

Overcoats 

Waistcoato,  cloth 

Sboes : 

Common 

Superior 

Cotton  tbread per  spool. 

Cotton  tissues per  meter. 

FUBL  AMD  UOHTB. 

Beech per  cubic  meter. 

Oak do... 

Pine do... 

Charcoal per  100  pounds. 

Coke do... 

Coal do... 

Peat do... 

Lamp  oil per  liter. 

Petroleum do. . . 

Candles per  piece. 

Candles,  tallow do... 

PUKNITURB. 

Wood«9n  bedsteads : 

Double 

Single 

I  Iron  bedsteads: 

Double 

Single 

Hair  mattresses 

Straw  mattresses 

Dure 

Bed  cover : 

Wool 

Cotton 

I  Chairs per  piece. 

Stools do..Y 

Kitchen  table 


Price. 


$0  88to  $0  4^ 

13  to        14 

18  to        20 

48 

OOto  77 
07to  1  64 
77to     1  06 

77t0  1  00 
1  OBto  2  99 
1  08to     4  8t^ 


77  to 
1  16to 

10  to 
3  OOto 
1  OOto 

1  oeto 

2  OOto 
OOto 


87  to 


06  to 
05  to 


1  OO 
1  54 

20 

10  00 

1  16 

282 

4  25. 

08 


3  2S 

2  00 

2  82 

07 

or 

1  06- 
30 
12 
06 
06* 
04 


n  58. 
8  60 

6  76^ 
5  79 

15  50 

7  70 
7  70 


Google 


2  82 

1  35 
97 
58 

2  90* 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

In  1878  the  long  period  of  business  prostration  beginning  in  1873 
reached  its  extreme,  and  since  then  there  has  been  a  general  recovery^ 
interrupted  only  by  the  crisis  of  1881,  which  was  rather  an  aftair  of  the 
bankers  and  their  clients  than  of  general  trade.  The  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  has  never  wholly  rallied,  but  the  rates  of  wages  have 
increased,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  tables : 

Wage*  paid  by  the  city  of  Geneva  per  day  of  ten  hour84o  laborers  in  1678  and  1884.* 


Laborers  employed  npon^ 

MinlmniQ. 

1 

1878. 
iO  48 

1884. 

1878. 

1884.   1    1878. 

1884. 

Btreeta 

$0  68  1 

•0  72 
72 
92 

•0  77  1    10  88 

77  1         63 
07  1         72 

•0  88 

'^   63 
03 

80  1 

88 

77 

•  Famiahed  by  the  secretary  of  the  sdmlnistratlTe  ooanofl* 
Wages  paid  per  day  to  farm  laborerSf  with  board  and  lodging,  from  1878  to  1884.* 


Month. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

•0  16 
89 

1884. 

'Jsnnarv 

•0  14 

48 

••^ 

87 

•0  19 
68 

•0  15 

July 

68 

>  Compiled  ttom  Joarpal  d'Agriooltnre  Bnisse. 

Mean  raiee  ofwageeper  day,  with  board  and  lodging,  paid  to  farm  laborers,  for  eaeih  dooad4 

from  1852  to  1881.  • 


Tear. 

Mean  for 
Jannaxy. 

Mean  for 
Jnly. 

•0.242 
295  < 
427 

Annual 

1852-*81 

•0.093 
122 
142 

•0.17ft 

1882-'7l 

287 

1872-'81 -- -- 

286 

*Arohinard.      Statistlqae  agricole  da  Canton  de  Gen^re.    1888. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  I  learned  with  some  surprise  that  in  wateh- 
niaking  and  other  manufactures  it  was  held  that  wages  had  diminished 
since  1878.  It  turned  out  that  what  was  meant  was  that  a  given  piece 
of  work,  or  a  given  period  of  labor,  costs  the  employer  less  than  five 
jears  ago,  and  the  explanation  was  that  the  workman  delivered  in  the 
same  time  better  work  and  more  of  it  than  before ;  not  that  he  earned 
less  per  day,  but  that  his  methods  had  improved  and  his  productive 
power  increased,  a  result,  again,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  old  sys- 
tem of  payment  by  the  day  is  giving  way  to  that  of  payment  by  the 
piece.  The  workman,  spurred  on  by  competition  and  rewarded  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his  work,  is  stimulated  to  do  hia  most 
and  his  best,  and  so  gains  more  at  a  smaller  cost  to  his  employer  than 
before.  This  change  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  notable  improvement 
in  manufactures  here,  especially  in  the  process  of  watch-maldng. 

o 
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HABITS   OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  higher  grades  of  skilled  workmeu,  to  whom  are  to  be  added  the 
smaller  landholders  who  assist  in  the  labor  of  the  neighboring  farms, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  anywhere.  The  lower  grades  of 
artisans  and  the  mass  of  unskilled  laborern  in  the  city  and  the  country 
Are,  with  many  exceptions,  far  inferior ;  men  usually  without  family  or 
invested  savings,  often  without  fixed  domicile,  improvident,  spend- 
thrifts, in  debt  to  the  limit  of  their  credit,  intemperate  and  disorderly. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  Savoyards  and  Italians  who  come  here  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  great  numbers  for  work.  The  curse  of 
all  these  classes  is  their  convivial  temper  and  increasing  fondness  for 
spirituous  liquors,  the  production  and  sale  of  which  are  unrestricted 
under  the  federal  law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  trade.  There  is  no 
country  on  the  continent  where  drunkenness  abounds  as  here,  and  here 
it  is  confined  to  the  lower  order  of  the  working  people. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

In  general,  relations  between  the  two  are  sufficiently  cordial.  Owing 
to  the  highly  technical  nature  of  the  local  manufactures  and  the  re- 
stricted market,  they  are,  perhaps,  more  than  unusually  dependent  on 
each  other.  Little  at  any  i*ate  is  heard  of  serious  differences  which 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  save  in  the  rural  districts,  owing  to 
the  vagabond  habits  of  the  farm  hands. 

CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Upon  this  point  I  have  received  little  information,  but  from  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  local  industries,  in  part,  also,  perhaps,  from  the 
temper  of  the  people,  neither  capital  nor  labor  has  received  that  elabo- 
rate and  powerful  organization  which  in  other  countries  has  grown  out 
of  the  hostilities  of  the  two. 

PRBVALBNOY  OF  STRIKES. 

The  depression  from  1873  to  1878  was  accompanied  and  aggravated 
by  a  number  of  strikes,  of  which  the  most  serious  was  that  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  manufacturing  jewelers,  which  was  followed  by  a  com- 
plete suspension  of  production  for  several  months,  the  dispersion  of 
most  of  the  workmen,  and  the  final  transfer  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
industry  to  Italy  and  Germany,  a  blow  from^  which  the  trade  here  has 
never  recovered.  The  other  strikes  were  less  disastrous,  and  all  were 
effects  rather  than  causes  of  the  business  prostration.  A  settlement 
was  ultimately  reached  by  concessions  on  both  sides  without  formal 
arbitration  by  third  parties.  Since  1878  there  have  been  no  strikes, 
but  within  the  last  year  the  canton  has  created  a  tribunal  of  prud^- 
hovimeSj  representatives  chosen  by  public  ballot  of  the  employers  and 
the  employes,  whose  function  is  to  hear  all  causes  and  adjust  all  differ- 
ences between  the  two.  What  the  effect  of  this  experiment  will  be  it 
is  too  early  to  predict. 

FREEDOM  TO  PURCHASE. 

Any  attempt  to  control  purchases  would  probably  conflict  with  the 
law  guaranteeing  freedom  of  exchanges,  and  is  unheard  of.  Workmen 
in  all  trades  are  usually  paid  every  fifteen  or  thirty  days,  and  in  facto- 
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ries  this  is  required  by  law.    Paj-meiits  are  made  in  the  currency  of 
the  Latin  Union,  usually  in  silver  or  bank-notes. 

00- OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  first  society  found  in  Switzerland  was  the  Actien-Backerei  in 
Claris,  which  dates  from  1839.  Thirty  others  were  founded  prior  to 
1871,  and  sixty-eight  from  1871  to  1880.  The  most  important  of  all, 
with  two  exceptions,  is  the  8oci6U  CoopSrative  de  Consommatian  SuiasCy 
of  Geneva,  founded  in  1868,  which  is  a  good  sample  of  nearly  all.  Any 
resident  of  a  year's  standing  is  eligible  to  membership,  which  is  ac- 
quired on  payment  of  10  francs,  the  price  of  a  share,  no  two  of  which 
can  be  held  by  one  person.  The  general  assembly  of  the  members  is 
sovereign  within  the  limits  of  the  statutes  and  is  convoked  regularly 
twice  a  year,  and  oftener  when  demanded  by  one  hundred  members.  It 
hears  all  the  reports  and  accounts  of  the  society,  votes  the  annual 
dividends,  and  takes  action  on  all  propositions  submitted.  It  electa 
annually  a  council  of  administration  of  nine  of  the  members,  who 
choose  their  own  oflScers  and  a  business  manager,  who  need  not  be  a 
member.  The  latter  has  supervision  of  all  employes,  charge  of  all  com- 
mercial transactions,  of  the  accounts  and  correspondence,  and,  in  con- 
cert with  the  council,  fixes  the  selling  prices  of  commodities  and  the 
manner  of  sale.  The  accounts  are  audited  annually  by  two  persons, 
chosen  by  the  general  assembly.  A  balance  is  struck  every  six  months 
and  the  net  product  of  all  operations  credited  as  profit  to  the  society. 
After  payment  of  a  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  shares,  and  when  the  re- 
serve fund  equals  the  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  the  remainder  of  the 
profit  is  divided  in  the  proportion  of  90  per  cent,  to  the  shareholders 
and  10  per  cent  to  the  employes.  In  1882  the  general  assembly  created 
a  second  series  of  preferred  shares  of  20  francs  each  for  a  maximum 
capita]  of  40,000  francs,  paying  5  per  cent.,  and  issued  in  any  number, 
but  only  to  members.  They  give  no  right  to  a  vote  in  the  assembly, 
or  to  a  share  of  the  profits. 

The  objects  of  the  society  as  defined  by  itself  are  **  to  furnish  its 
members  food-provisions  and  other  household  articles  in  the  best  con- 
ditions of  quality  and  price.  For  this  purpose  it  buys  at  wholesale  and 
sells  at  retail  and  at  the  mean  price-current  of  the  place  for  the  day." 
The  benefits  to  the  members,  therefore,  are  not  in  the  cheapness  of  the 
goods,  but  in  their  superior  quality  and  in  the  distributed  profits. 

The  following  table  shows  its  operations  from  the  beginning : 


Tear  ending— 


1860. 
1870., 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873. 
1874.. 
1876.. 
1876  . 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1870.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
1883.. 


Total. 


Number  of 
members. 


480 

566 

660 

774 

803 

946 

1,240 

1,361 

1.581 

.1. 735 

1,861 

1,942 

2,033 

2,028 

2,100 


Net  profits. 


$8,648 
14,632 
22,977 
27,050 
32, 612 
43,460 
57,256 
67, 346 
81,826 
07,472 
102,444  ; 
100,531  I 
110,201  I 
105,599 
114,  519  I 

905, 577 


f706 
1,768 
2,403 
2,866 
3.706 
5,148 
6.773 
7,045 
10.100 
12,320 
12,075 
13, 100  , 
11,800  I 
14,385  I 
15,465 


Mean  of 

annnat 

divldwtds. 


5i 

10 
lOf 
12 
12 

"i 
111 
11 

0^ 

n 
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All  the  societies  iu  this  district  aud  the  greater  uumber  in  Switzer- 
land are  also  soeUtSs  de  eonaommation,  i,  e.,  they  deal  in  food,  fuel,  aud 
other  like  household  provisions.  Nearly  all  sell  to  the  public  as  well 
as  their  own  members. 

The  following  are  the  general  statistics : 


In— 

Naoiber 

of 
80cietie«. 

2 
0 

CapitaL 

Reaerve. 

Sales  in 
1883. 

O-CDOTA 

$7,588 
56,627 

HSU 

6.080 

$149, 806 

Vaad 

153,020 

Tot»i  in  difttiiot  . ,               , 

11 

64, 115 

11.274 

803,288 

Total  in  Switserland 

123 

627,250 

f 

*2, 600, 000 

*  Eatimated. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  economy  realized  on  the  annual  sales  is  12 
X>er  cent,  or  $300,000.  As  there  are  only  about  30,000  members  all  told, 
and  the  sales  not  more  than  $1  per  head  of  the  population  per  annum, 
the  effect  upon  prices  and  the  course  of  trade  is  not  great.  Most  of 
the  workingmen  whom  I  have  questioned  tell  me  that  they  prefer  buying 
where  they  plef^se  and  making  their  own  bargains  to  the  control  and 
risks  of  the  co-operative  societies.  This  indisposition  or  inaptitude  for 
organization  and  concerted  action  is  noticeable  in  many  ways  here,  as 
in  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  and  in  politics,  and  seems  to  be  a 
trait  of  the  Swiss. 

I  may  add  that  besides  the  cooperative  societies  there  are  other,  more 
informal,  unions  of  the  working  people,  having  no  stores  of  their  own, 
but  affording  facilities  for  buying  commodities  at  rates  under  the  prices- 
current^  and  others  again  which  undertake  investments  for  the  mem- 
bers jointly.  Through  these  latter  the  workingman  has  access  to  the 
stock-exchange,  for  which  I  imagine  he  is  none  the  better. 

CONDITION  AND  MODE  OF  LIFE. 

Owing  to  the  solid  construction  of  the  buildings  the  laborer  is  gen- 
erally well  housed,  in  the  city  in  apartments,  in  the  country  in  apart- 
ments or  small  houses.  In  some  of  the  villages  where  barn,  stable,  and 
dwelling  are  all  under  one  roof  or  in  one  inclosure,  and  in  the  older  and 
crowded  parts  of  the  cities,  the  conditions  are  bad,  but  the  better-paid 
classes  have  now  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  quarters  within  their 
means.  Clothing  is  usually  bought  ready-made  and  of  good  quality, 
at  moderate  prices. 

At  Genera  one  may  say  that  the  laborer  lives  extremely  well.  His  daily  fare  is 
bread  with  coffee,  au  laitf  for  breakfast ;  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  at  noon  ;  meat, 
bread,  and  cheese  for  snpper.  Even  the  poorer  classes  have  the  same,  only  Inferior  in 
qaaiity  and  qnantity.  Black  coffee  is  often  taken  between  meals,  a  little  red  wine  al- 
ways for  dinner.  Coke,  the  common  fuel,  is  cheap,  and  with  better  cooking  the 
meals  would  be  well  served.* 

Of  late  years,  with  the  growing  cheapness  of  provisions  and  the  in- 
crease of  earnings,  the  laboring  classes  have  become  more  exacting  and 
far  more  expensive  in  their  habits,  especially  in  the  consumption  of  food 
and  drink.  In  ordinary  cases  it  is  their  wastefulness  and  intemperance 
which  are  the  source  of  all  their  impoverishment  and  distress.    In  other 

•  Schuler.      A.Iimeutation  des  Classes  Ouvriferes  en  Sais^e,  18d3DOQlC 
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respects  their  GonditioD  is,  on  the  whole,  enviable,  and  the  influences 
around  them  good.  The  state  supi>lie8  sufficient  recreation,  religions 
services  and  teaching,  and  for  their  children  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  sj'stenis  of  public  schools  in  Europe;  all  of  which  are  free. 
As  in  most  countries,  the  wages  of  unskilled  labor  afford  no  margin,  or 
a  small  one  for  saving ;  but  above  this  grade,  if  the  condition  of  the  la- 
borer does  not  improve,  it  is  generally  his  own  fault. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTOKIES,  ETC. 

This  is  the  subject  of  the  federal  law  of  1877,  "  concerning  labor  in 
factories.''  It  defines  a  factory  to  be  any  industrial  establishment  where 
a  number  of  workmen  are  regularly  employed  together  in  any  inclosure 
{local  ferinS)j  and  requires  that  it  be  constructed  and  managed  in  a 
manner  to  secure. as  perfectly  as  possible  the  life,  health,  comfort,  and 
moral  character  of  the  employes.  There  are  minute  provisions  as  to  the 
kind  of  employes  admitted  to  different  kinds  of  manufactures,  the  hours 
of  labor  by  day  and  night  of  men,  women,  and  minors,  and  the  precau- 
tions to  be  taken  against  accident  and  hurtful  conditions.  The  pro- 
prietor is  wholly  or  partly  responsible  for  any  injuries  which  he  cannot 
show  to  be  due4;o  force  majeure^  or  the  fault  of  the  employ^.  The  exe- 
cution of  this  law  is  confided  to  the  cantonal  authorities,  who  have  en- 
tire supervision  of  the  factory  from  the  filing  of  the  plans,  and  may 
refuse  the  license,  or  at  any  time  suspend  production  when  in  their 
opinion  the  safety  or  good  of  the  employ^  requires  it. 

# 
Factories  subject  to  federal  law. 


Geneva.. 
Vand. 


Valais 

District 

SwitEerland . 


Number 
of  fac- 
tories. 


75 


102 


185 


2.642 


Number 
of  em- 
ploy68. 


2,042 
4,098 


6,473 


134,656 


Horse 
power. 


57T 

1.950 

22S 


"YtS 


59.458 


This  law  no  doubt  influences  the  relations  of  employers  and  employes 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  action,  but  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the 
employ^  is  expected  to  take  care  of  himself,  which  for  the  rest  he  is  well 
able  to  do.  The  great  corporations,  like  the  Western  Swiss  Bailway, 
pension  their  employes  on  retirement,  and  during  service  require  them 
tocontribute  to  an  insurance  fund  for  thedisabled  and  their  families,  the 
latter  a  source  of  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  employes,  who  would  pre- 
fer to  have  an  option  in  the  matter.  The  state  pensions  certain  of  its 
employ^,  and  facilitates  the  insurance  against  accident  and  sickness 
of  all.  Accidents  from  fire  are  almost  unknown,  owing  to  the  solid  con- 
struction of  buildings. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 


Male  snfitrage  is  universal  for  all  the  citizens  of  the  state.  The  vote 
of  the  working  classes  has  in  fact  determined  the  government  of  this 
canton  for  a  number  of  years.  The  two  great  political  parties  are  so 
evenly  balanced  here  that  the  casting  vote  is  said  to  lie  with  the  Swiss 
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from  other  cantons  in  residence  in  Geneva,  who  are  mostly  advanced 
radicals.  The  workingmen  have  their  full  proportion  of  taxation  ac- 
cording to  their  means. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  business  reverses  and  prostration  of  the  last  ten  years  have  taken 
effect  in  emigration  of  the  workingmen  and  not  in  any  general  decrease 
in  earnings.  What  took  place  in  the  jewelers'  trade  after  the  strike  of 
1875,  as  noted  above,  has  happened  in  some  measure  in  the  other  trades^ 
The  emigration  appears  to  be  mostly  to  the  United  States  and  South 
America,  and  is  made  up  of  the  artisans  and  smaller  landholders.  It 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  movement  from  the  German  cantons,  but, 
unfortunately,  takes  a  far  higher  class  of  men.  I  have  heard  of  no  case 
of  pauper  or  assisted  emigration  in  this  consular  district  or  in  French 
Switzerland. 

Part  [I. — Femat,e  Labor.  / 

WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED  IN  INDUSTRIAL  PURSUITS. 

I  have  no  statistics  for  the  number  of  children.  The  following  is  the 
distTibution  of  women  so  employed : 


BmploymentB. 

Geoeva. 

Vaud. 

TotaL 

W».nn|WA^iir{T|CP  and  niAAKlillifiAl  . 

^    8,212 

'    1,540 

1,887 

1,114 

10.410 
1,861 
8,038 

10.864 

18,622 
8.8tl 

4,02» 
11,978 

Agriciiltare 

TotAl 

12,753 

26,1(13 

88,01t 

WAGES  PAID 

TO  FEMALE  ADU] 

LTS. 

The  minimum  wages  are  probably  paid  to  women  employed  as  field 
hands  for  the  lighter  work  on  farms,  and  vary  from  15  to  40  cents  per 
day,  with  board  and  lodging,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  the 
maximum  rates  probably  to  employes  of  the  canton  and  city,  some  of 
whom  are  paid  as  high  as  from  $540  to  $580  per  annum.  The  average 
rates  may  be  taken  as  those  paid  to  unskilled  labor  in  general,  which 
are  from  40  to  60  cents  per  day  without  board  and  lodging. 


HOURS    OF  LABOR. 

By  the  federal  law  on  factories  the  hours  of  labor  for  all  employes 
must  not  exceed  eleven  per  day,  of  which  one  hour  must  be  taken  for 
the  midday  meal ;  and  on  days  preceding  Sundays  and  holidays  must 
not  exceed  ten.  They  must  be  taken  between  5  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  in  June^ 
July,  and  August ;  between  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Women  must  not  in  any  case  labor  at  night  or  on  Sundays ;  or  two- 
weeks  before  or  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  If  they  have 
household  duties  they  are  free  to  take  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the  mid- 
day- meal.  In  other  than  factory  labor  the  usual  hours  for  women  ar& 
eight  to  ten. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

On  the  whole,  good.  In  factories  the  proprietor  must  see  to  the  main- 
tenance of  decency  and  morality  when  the  sexes  are  employed  together* 
and  in  general,  public  opinion  is  pronounced  upon  this  point.  The  most 
general  infirmity  of  the  women,  as  of  the  men,  is  probably  intemperance. 
In  the  evening  and  on  Sundays  the  caf^s  are  frequented  by  both  sexes, 
but  the  women  are  far  more  abstemious  by  habit,  and  their  presence  is 
rather  a  restraint  on  the  men. 

I  know  of  no  means  provided  for  their  improvement  not  common  to 
both  sexes. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  means  provided  are  general  for  all  employes.  In  factories  women 
must  not  be  employed  about  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery. 

SANITARY  MEASURES. 

It  is  the  state  which  regulates  all  such  provisions,  as  already  ex- 
plained. In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of  the  proprietor  for  acci- 
dents and  Injury  in  factories,  the  hospital  and  medical  service  of  the  can- 
ton and  city  is  fully  equipped  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

INCREASE  IN   THE   WAGES  OF  WOMEN. 

Wages  have  increased,  the  cost  of  living  decreased,  as  already  stated. 
As  women  are  employed  mostly  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  work  adapted 
to  their  sex,  their  employment  has  had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  wages 
of  men.  For  the  more  delicate  processes  of  watch-making  and  other 
manufactures,  they  ire  sometimes  employed  exclusively.  The  effect  on 
social  conditions  is  mostly  in  the  fact  that  they  are  employed  here,  as 
in  Europe  generally,  in  labor  from  which  they  are  exempt  in  the  United 
States ;  for  example,  as  farm  hands. 

EDUCATION. 

An  illiterate  woman,  native  of  the  canton,  is  rare.  Attendance  on 
the  public  schools  for  all  children  of  citizens  is  obligatory,  and  their 
employment  in  factories  or  elsewhere  is  restricte<i  by  law  with  refer- 
ence to  this.  They  must  not  in  any  case  be  overworki'd,  and  time 
enough  must  be  left  for  school  attendance.  In  all  the  Protestant  can- 
tons, and  especially  in  Geneva,  the  department  of  public  instruction  is 
the  most  important  and  expensive  branch  of  the  Government. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  watch  manufacture  that  a  large  part  of  the 
work  is  taken  home  by  the  workman  and  gives  employment  to  the 
leisure  hours  of  the  whole  family.  Much  of  the  superiority  of  the  pro- 
duct is  due  to  this  early  training  of  the  children,  and  the  result-s  in 
general  do  not  seem  to  be  bad,  perhaps  are  the  reverse.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  disorders  and  distress  of  family  orsocial  life  among 
the  laboring  classes  do  not  proceed  from  the  nature  of  their  labor,  the 
oppression  of  capital,  or  the  negligence  of  the  state,  but  from  dissipa- 
tion or  improvidence  of  their  own. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Chalu- 
meau,  the  chaucelier  d'6tat  of  the  canton,  and  to  Mr.  Auberson,  secre- 
tary of  the  council  of  administration  of  the  city,  for  many  valuable  pub- 
lic documents^  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Bachmann,  the  German  consul, 
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and  Mr.  Edouard  Fatio,  president  of  the  bureau  de  bienfaisauce,  \eho 
have  collected  a  great  number  of  statistics  for  me,  and  to  Mr. ,  letter- 
carrier,  for  much  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  habits  and  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  classes.  I  am  also  indebted  for  information  to  the 
following  persons  and  firms :  Messrs.  F.  Demole,  H.  Fazy,  Cho.  Alioth , 
business  manager  of  the  Tribune  de  Geneve ;  J.  Vaucher,  of  the  Journal 
de  Geneve,  and  B.  F.  Bremond;  Weibel,  Briquet  &  Co.,  F.  Stadler,  F. 
Conchou,  O.  Timp^,  Patek,  Philippe  &  Co.,  the  Gas  Company,  Th.  Tur- 
rettim,  civil  engineer,  H.  Meinier,  F.  Charnaux,  Favre-Brandt,  J.  F. 
Demierre  &  Co.,  C.  Schmicdt,  Bordier  &  Co.,  Weber,  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  National;  Professor  Marcelin,  and  J.  LeCoultre. 

LYELL  T.  ADAMS, 

C(m9ul. 

In  the  following  tables  the  <- average  wages"  are  those  generally  paid 
Quless  the  contrary  is  noted. 

I.  General  trades. 


Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Geneva  and  Vaud. 


Occupations. 


BUILDUrO  TBADB8. 


BrickUyen 

Hodcarrieni 

Masons 

Tendors  

Mortar-carriers . 

Plasteren 

Tender* 

Boofers. 


Plnnibera 

Carpenters... 
Gaafltters  — 

Painters 

Stonecutters  . 


OTHKB  TKADE8. 

Bakers,  with  board  and  lodging per  month. . 

BUcksmiths  

Strikers. 


Bookbinders 

Brewers  i 

BatchiTB.  with  board  and  lodging per  month..; 

Brsos>ftmnders 

Cabinet-makers | 

Cwifectionets,  with  board  and  lodging per  month.. 

Cigar  and  cigarette  makers 

Carriage-makers    , 

Conductors.  Mreet  railways , 

Coopers,  with  board  and  lodging per  month.  .1 

Drivers :  I 

Cab  and  carriage  I 

I>ray  men  and  teamsters 

Street  railways    ..., ; 

l>ruggists,  with  lodging  only 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Gardeners,  with  lodging  only , 

Gilden ! 

Hatters I 

Horseshoers [ 

Laborers,  porters,  &o ' 

Lithographers 

Photographers \ 

Saddlers  and  harness-makers 

Shoemakers 

Tanners 


Lowest 
18  87 

Highest 

17  55 

5  44 
7  55 
544 
429 
7  55 

6  21 
605 
766 

7  56 
1158 

7  55 

8  60 

965 
755 
7  65 
4  05 
7  72 
11  58 

6  95 

7  55 
28  05 

4  05 
7  53 
4  05 

9  65 

4  68 

5  21 

Arerag. 

488 

6  87 

4  63 

3  47 

«»6 

463 

6  95 

6  95 

695 

926 

6  95 

768 

488 
6  95 
6  95 
2  90 
4  83 
483 
4  63 
6  95 

16  76 

7  20 
7  20 
3  47 
5  79 
965 
5  78 

4  83 

282 
4  05 
4  05 
4  83 

4  05 

3  50 

8  47 
5  21 
4  05 
7  72 

400 
4  50 

Tailors. 

Tinsmiths 

Tmnk-makers. 
ITphoistersrs... 


3  51 
6  27 

4  63 

4  63 

3  80 

5  21 

4  63 

6  95 

3  62 
6  79 

4  46 
4  05 

3  47 
8  47 
2  90 
6  05 

4  63 
6  95 


3  51 
12  06 

5  70 
11  58 

4  83 
0  95 

6  95 

7  55 

4  83 
11  58 
29  70 

5  79 

6  95 
4  63 

6  21 

7  58 
695 
9  26 


( 


8  51 
8  69 
500 
6  79 

4  15 

5  79 

6  79 

7  20 
4  35 


•11  00 

4  63 

5  21 


4  25 
7  20 

5  70 

6  79 


92  A- 
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FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  infactorUSj  miUs^  <f-c.,  in  Geneva, 


OocapatioDs. 


liAXUFACTORY  OP  PHYSICAL  IKSTBUHSNTS. 


Foremen  — 
Machinists.. 
Joiners  . 


Coppersmiths . 
Workmen 


Gh&  WORKS. 

Clerks per  month. 

Iron-workers  and  machinists j 

Firemen 

Cokeroen  and  clarifiers 

Workmen 

Workmen,  ne-wly  employed 

Lamp-li£hter8 per  month. 

HANL'FACTOltlBS  OF  MUSICAL  D0XS8. 

Foremen 

Piqne'ises 

(ramisseuses 

Tuners  (acoordenrs) 

Po^enrsand  attacheors 

Jnstifleases 

AJastenrs 

Kemontenrs 

Finishers  (termineors) 


Lowest.     Highest. ;  Average. 


MAXUFACTOBIKS  OF  JRWRLRY. 


Workmen . 
Polishers. . 
Gravers . . . 


MANUFACTOUIKS  OF  TILR8  AND  PORCELAIN  8T0VK8. 

Tile-makers 

Holders 

Stove-makers 


WATCH  PA(^0RIE8. 

Workmen : 

Upon  movements  in  the  rough 

Upon  separate  parts 

Examiners: 

Simple  watches 

Complicated  watches 

Timers  (regleiirs) 


24  13 
5  70 
5  21 
4  05  ! 
4  25 
3  75 

15  63  I 


8  68 
6  70 

3  38 

4  35 
844  : 
3  86 

9  65 

5  31 

6  76 


5  21 
3  47 
7  24 


4Q5 


4  83 
7  24 


I 


$8  »1  $24  13  : 

4  63  6  95  , 

4  63  6  95 

687  I  7  53 

425  '  4  63  : 


43  43 
5  79 
5  21 

4  05 : 

540  ! 
3  76  ! 
15  63  ! 

I 


9  17  ; 

7  72  , 
4  35  ! 
4  83  I 

8  03  S 

4  35  ! 
11  58 

5  79 
7  72 


11  58 

4  fi3 

14  48 


6  95 


9  63  ; 
14  48  i 


$13  00 
5  79 

5  79 

6  95 
4  €3 


35  58 
5  79 
5  21 
4  OS 
4  63 
3  75 

15  63 


9  26 


4  05 

4  82 

5  21 


7  24 
10  »S 


12  06  13  51  .  13  27 

19  30  <        28  95  24  13 

19  30  38  60  28  95 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,   AND  IRON  WORKS. 
fVages  paid  pel'  week  of  sixty  hours  in  fonndries,  tf-c,  in  (ieneva. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  ■  Highest.  Average. 


FOUNDRIES.  I  I 

Holders «4  83          $5  79  .  $5  21 

Workmen , 4  05!          4  03  4  35 

MACIlIKEBIIOrS.  I  i 

Foremen ' 1 9  26 

Draftsmen 9  26 

Workmen 4  05            6  95;  5  21 
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HOUSEHOLD   WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND   CITIES. 
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Wages  paid  per  monthy  icHk  hoard  and  lodgingf  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in 

Geneva, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Hijchest.  ATorage. 


I'KFV'ATE  FAMIMEH. 

CookF,  lemftlb per  month . . 

Cbambemiaids  and  waitresses do  — 

Valets  and  waitreaees do... 

Coacbmem        do 

Stabieboys  and  laborers do — 

IfOTEIA 

IfanaicerB per  month.. 

Secretaries do.... 

Head  cooks do 

Cooks do 

Head  waiters do 

Floor  waiters do. . . . 

Dining-room  waiters do  — 

Floor  porters do 

Head  chambennaids i, do 

Floor  chambermaids do ... . 

Stablemen  and  driTors do 


:P86 

$7  72 

$5  79 

3  86 

6  76 

.4  83 

5  79 

9  65 

6  76 

ry  79 

6  76 

4  83 

3  86 

4  83 

3  80 

29  00 
48  00 
29  00  j 
20  00  ' 


39  00  I 
58  00  I 
39  00  • 
29  00  I 


77  00 


15  00 
10  00 
6  00 
10  00 
5  00 
5  00 


AGRICULTURAL   WAGES. 

fTages  paid  per  day  or  year  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants,  ivith 
board  and  lodging,  in  general. 


Occupations. 


Farm  hands,  vinedressers,  and  gardeners per  day. 

Dairymen per  year.. 

Cow  herds do 

fiervaota,  males do... 

Cooks,  female do. . . 

Chambermaids do... 

Men  of  all  work per  da^'. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

-  -    ^ 

$0  29 

$0  77 

58 

1  Ifi 

20 

87 

97 

1  93 

.^8 

1  16 

5«* 

1  16 

20 

77 

Average. 


|0  48 
97 
58 
1  tA 
77 
77 
48 


COKPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  (Uneva. 
[Per  week  of  sixty  dayn.] 


Occup  itions. 


Lowe«t.    Higliest.  Average* 


Conncil  of  administration : 

Secretary $065  00 


Cashier 

Chief  accountant 

City  works : 

'Eneineer 

Architect 

Chief  of  bareau  of  taxes .... 

Collector  of  rents         

Secretary  of  the  Etat  Civil. 


733  00 
605  00 

965  00 
579  00 
714  00 
676  00 
618  00 


Keeperof  the  city  hall 386  00 

*The  average  is  found  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  to  any  clnsn  of  employes  bv  the  who 
number  in  the  c^ass. 
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Wages  paid  to  the  corporation  employee  in  the  dtj/  of  Geneva — ContiDued. 


OocnfMUoDS. 


City  tolls  (octroi) : 

Controller 

Receivers 

Serf^eants 

Inspectors 

Watchmen 

Abattoirs  and  cattle  market : 

Director 

'HeoeiYers 

Weighers  (2) 

Inspector , 

Firemen 

AttendanU  (2) 

School  of  watch-making: 

Director 

Masters 

School  of  fine  arts : 

Director 

Professor 

School  of  design: 

Professors 

Teaohers,  female  (2) , 

School  of  art  applied  to  industry : 

Professors  (2)       

Maseam  of  natural  history : 

Director 

Keeper  of  collections 

Public  library : 

Librarian 

Keepers  (2) 

Distributers 

Overseers  (2)  

Circulating  libraries : 

Chief  of  service 

Distributors 

Keeper 

Botanical  garden  and  conserratory : 

Keeper  of  conservatory , 

Under-keeper  of  conservatory 

Director  01  garden 

Gardener •. 

Under-gardener 

Keeper  of  the  theater 

"—property: 

3  V erseer  of  works 

Superintendent  of  streets 

Under-snperintendent  of  streets 

Superintendent  of  gardens  and  promenades. 

Overseer  o  f  promenades 

6  ardener 

Director  of  water  supply 

Chief  engineer  of  water  supply 

Police: 

Chief  inspector 

Sergeants  (2) 

Inspectors 

Inspector  of  markets , 

Funerals : 

Chief  of  bureau 

Messenger 

Yarious  employes  of  the  different  bureaus : 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks 

Copyists 

Janitors  and  porters 

Messengers  (2) 

Overseers  and  keepers 

Storekeeper 

TTsher 

Weigher 

Laborers  paid  by  the  day  of  ten  hours  :* 

Streets 

Gardens  ai.il  |t  >oienades 

W  ater  works 


Lowest.    Highest.  { Averaga. 


J.. 


^%^v^ 


1772  00 

300  00 
200  UO 
281  00  , 
233  00  I 

579  00 
483  00 
200  00 
270  00 
290  00 
241  00  , 

1,1&8  00 
347  00 

772  00  i 
579  00 

145  00 
232  00  ; 

1 
579  00 

579  00  ; 
540  00  { 

483  00  , 
347  00 
540  00  I 
290  00 

290  00  ; 
154  00  . 

290  00 : 

I 
463  00  , 
200  00  ! 
232  00  I 
570  00 
212  00  . 
463  00  I 

463  00 
579  00 
425  00 
772  00 

301  00 
232  00 
860  00 
462  00 

676  00 
347  00 
301  00 
579  00 

570  00  ! 


$483  00 
290  00  I 


261  00 
283  00 

261  110 
283  00 

483  00 

290  00 

241  00 

772  00 

601  00 

570  00 
570  00 

531  00 

579  00 

483  00 

540  00 

347  00 

154  00 

154  00 



.,.,.,... 

\ 



347  00 

80100 

SOL  OO 

2»U  W 

425  00 
232  00 
232  00 
46  00 
97  00 

540  00 
426  00 
232  00 
290  00 
290  00 
232  00 

473  00 
384  00 
282  00 
168  00 

116  00 
290  00 

ISO  66 

309  00 

290  00 

44 

57 
67 

96 

67 
67 

T7 

*  The  average  wages  of  this  class  are  those  generally  paid. 
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GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 


Wages  paid  per  annum  to  employ^  in  Government  departmenU  and  offices,  erclueire  of 
tradesmen  and  laborers ,  in  Geneva. 


OccnpatioDS. 


I  I 

Lowest.  I  Higheet. 


Council  of  Btote: 

Preaident      

Members  of  conncils,  heads  of  departments  . 

Cbancenor  of  state 

Chief  of  bureau  of  the  chancellerie 

Usher 

Archlvistii  (2) 

MfUtary  department : 

Secrstary-commandAnt 

A<Uatant 

Commtwa^ 

Director  of  arsenal 

Band  leaders 

Departmcui  of  finance  and  commerce : 

Chief  of  bureau 

Cashier 

Bookkeeper 

Commissary  of  the  bourse 

Commissary  of  railways 

Secretary  of  the  commercial  registry 

Department  of  public  oontributionB: 

Secretary 

Bureau  of  registration : 

Legal  adviser 

I>ireet4»r 

Receivers 

Cashier 

Stamper 

Bureau  of  assessment  t 

Chief  of  bureau 

Bureau  of  collections : 

Chief  of  bureau 

Reglatrj  of  lands : 

Director 

Surveyor 

Draughtsmen  (2) 

Bureau  of  the  census : 

Chief  of  bnreaa 

Department  of  public  Instruction : 

Secretary , 

Under-  secretary 

Infant  schools: 

Inspeotress 

Mistresses 

Primary  schools : 

Inspectors 

luHwetom  of  sewing 

Teachers,  male 

Teachers,  female  

Under  teachers,  male 

Under  teachers,  female 

Pupil  teachers,  male 

Pupil  teachers,  female 

Singing  teacher 

Sewing  teachers 

Recondary  schools : 

Teachers 

Sewing  teachers  (female) 

Complementary  schools: 

Superintendent  (female) 

Teachers  of  French,  &o 

Teacher  of  domestic  economy 

Ceilege  of  G^eneva : 

ftindpal 

Teachers,  classical  section 

Masters,  classicnl  section 

Teachen,  industrial  and  commercial  section. 

Masters,  industrial  and  commercial  section  . 
•  Girls'  schools : 

Principal 

Masters 

Mistresses 

Qymnasium : 

Director 

Professors 


♦1, 


156  00  

965  00    

926  00  I 

618  00  ' 

386  00  , 

847  00  '    $546  00 


676  00  . 
386  00  I. 
579  00  . 
463  00  . 
174  00    . 


Average* 


676  00 
065  00 
579  00 
386  00  I 
579  00 
579  00 

676  00  j 

1.158  00  ! 
965  00 
483  00 
618  00 
328  00 

618  00 

483  00 

807  00  . 
605  00  > 
309  00 

579  00  . 

,158  00  . 
627  00  ,. 

483  00  !. 
141  00  I 

676  00 
290  00 
394  00 
290  00 
270  00 
192  00  I 
116  00  , 
77  00 
579  00  I. 

77  00  . 

556  00  ' 
68  00  , 

78  00  I. 
31  00  I 
26  00  '. 

869  00  1. 
714  00 

31  00 
614  00 

15  00 

676  00  I. 
62  00  I 
308  00 

386  00  '. 
39  00 


579  00    $547  00 


.1. 


463  00 


141  00 
676  00 


77  00 


556  00 
68  00 


182  00 


772  00 
404  00 
724  00 
621  00  j 


865  00 
540  00 


965  00 


141  00 
676  00 


804  00 

304  00 

200  00 

290  00 

270  00 

270  00 

192  00 

192  00 

116  00 

116  00 

77  00 

77  00 

77  00 


556  00 
68  00 


81  OO 


758  00 
244  00 
709  00 
239  00 


243  00 
352  00 


403  00 


The  average  is  found  here  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  to  any  class  of  employ^^s  by  the  whole 
number  in  the  class. 
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Wayes  paid  per  annum  to  employia  in  Government  deparimenUj  4^c, — Continued. 


Occupations. 


Univenit}'  of  Greneva : 

Professors,  faoalty  of  scieuces 

Professors,  faculty  of  letters 

Professors,  faculty  of  law 

Professors,  facu Ity  of  theoloffy 

Professors,  faculty  of  medicine 

Professors*  assistants 

EDj^iueer  of  chemical  works 

B4>adle 

School  of  gymnastics  : 

Teachers  (2)        

Astronomical  ohser\'ntory : 

Director 

A  stronomers  (2) 

Deaf  and  dumh  institute : 

Director 

Dental  school: 

Professors 

Demonstrators  (2) 

Assistant  demonstrator , 

School  of  industrial  arte : 

Professors 

Overseers  (2) 

Cniseur  (taker) 

Depsrtnicnt  of  Justice  and  police : 
Courts  of  law : 

Presidents  and  Jages  d'instruction  — 

Jndj;es  

Associate  judges 

Registrars .*. . . 

Assistant  registrars 

Attorney -general 

A  ssistaut  at  tomey  general  (2) 

Justices  of  peace 

Registrars 

Police : 

Director  of  central  police 

.Secretary  of  department 

Commissaries  (2) 

Cashier 

Inspectors  (3) 

Unoer  inspectors 

Cliief  sergeants  (2) 

Sergeants  

Under  sergeants 

Policemen,  city  service 

Policemen,  country  service 

Warden  ol*  port 

Warden  of  waters 

Gendarmerie : 

Chief  of  corps  

First  lieutenant 

Second  lieutenant 

Quartermaster 

Sergesnts  

Gendarmes 

Bureau  of  pormis  de  s^Jour : 

Secretary 

Bureau  of  ]>ublio  health : 

Inspecting  phyMcian 

Agents  (2) 

Department  of  the  interior : 

Secretary 

Established  churches : 

Pastors,  Protestant 

Priests,  Catholin 

Curates,  Catholic 

Bureau  of  the  etat  civil : 

Director 

Prisons  and  insane  asylum : 

Directors 

Physicians 

Chaplains  (2) 

Overseers,  superintendents  of  workshops,  &c. 
Assay  office : 

Assayer  of  metals 

SecretJiry , 

Department  of  public  works : 

Engineer ■ 

Architect 

Secretary 

Geometer 


Lowest. 

Highest 

02.816  00 
869  00 
869  00 
811  00 
2, 316  00 
468  00 

Avermge. 

OiW  00 
115  00 
135  00 
650  00 
193  00 
212  00 
370  00 

0677  00 
502  00 
641  00 
687  00 
722  00 
276  00 

579  00 
282  00 

282  00 

193  00 

386  00 

386  00 

A9St  AA 

772  00  ,  772  00 
849  00  !  869  00 
347  00    


772  00 


290  00 
261  00 
417  00 


$463  00 
232  00 
886  00 
290  00 
193  00 
965  00 
676  00 
860  00 
116  00 

926  00 
095  00 
695  00  I 
598  00 
483  00  I 
347  00 
405  00 
309  00 
318  00 
299  00 
183  00 
200  00 
290  00 


1,544  00  , 
290  00  ' 


0965  00 
860  00 
772  00 
656  00 
502  00 


695  00 


579  00  ' 
540  00  , 
444  00  I 
386.00  I 
367  00 
347  00 
183  00 


618  00 ; 

405  00  ; 

386  00  I ; 

815  00  I 

266  00  ,   266  00 
241  00  ,   241  00  ; 


521  00 

386  00 
200  00 

676  00 

579  00  ' 
579  00 
738  00 

772  00 

386  00 

97  00 

232  00 

116  00 

695  00 
570  00 


347  00 


962  00 
962  00 
733  00 


386  00 
S86  00 
232  00 
232  00 


965  00 
965  00 
676 


ooiciCllgi!' 

00  ,....Q..... 


816  00  . 


$844  00 
444  00 
483  00 
449  00 
347  00 


676  00  i 

869  00     869  00 
116  00     116  OO 


521  00 
886  00 


353  00 
330  00 
316  00 
183  00 


266  00 
241  00 


734  00 
655  00 
733  00 


386  00 
209  00 


139  00 
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Wages  paid  pet  annum  to  employes  in  Government  departmenU  andofficee,  j^o, — ContiDned. 


Occupations. 


Loweet     Highest .  Average. 


IX?partinent  of  public  wprltf    Continued.  I 

A«si«tant  geometer :  $405  00 

I>nifl«man '  463  00 

Inspector  of  buildings I  463  00 

Bookkeeper I  483  00 

Superinttsndent  of  roads. '  570  00 

Tarioiis  emplo3'68  of  the  different  departments :  I 

Chief  clerks I  386  00 

Clerks I  174  00 

Copsriatsand  translators  (2) I  232  00 

Uahers I  232  00 


:i: 


$618  00 
463  00  I 
280  00  , 
463  00 


$513  00 
844  09 


TRADES  AND  LABOR  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOY. 
Wagee  paid  per  annum  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Geneva^ 

Occupations.  Lowest.       Highest.      Average.' 


Barbeni  (1) 

Cooke,  with  board  and  lodging 

Gardeners  (2),  with  board  and  lodging 

Hoaaekeeper  (1).  with  board  and  lodging 

Jailers,  with  board  and  lodging 

Janitors 

Men  of  all  work  (2) 

Measengem 

Ifursea,  with  board  and  lodging 

Portera,  with  boanl  and  lodging 

Superintendents  of  workshops,  with  board  and  lodging. 


$116  00  , 
48  00 
58  00  I 
97  00  t 

116  00 
39  UO 

116  00 

116  00 
58  00 
39  00 

116  00  I 


$116  00 
87  00 


$72  00 


116  00 
390  00 
232  00 
232  00 
68  00 
174  00 
232  00 


116  00 
212  00 


I 


174  00 
62  00 
120  00 
130  00 


*  Obtained  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  paid  to  any  class  by  the  whole  number  in  the  class. 


PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  OFFICES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  in  Genera 
Occupations. 


I 


Lowest.        Highest.      Average. 


Compositors 

Pressmen    

Pceders  of  press 
Binders 


$6  37 
6  37 
8  47 
3  47 


$10  62 
0  65 

483  I 
6  93  I 


$6  95 
6  95 
3  86 
5  21 


STORE  AND  SHOP  WAGES. 


Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores  and  shops  to  males  and  females  in  Geneva.  • 


Occupations. 


Lowest.        Highest,    j  Average. 


Wholesale  stores: 

CasMern 

Bookkeepers 

Chief  salesmen 

^ale«men 

Commercial  travelers  . . . 

Janitors 

Porters 

Men  of  all  work 

Betail  storea : 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Chief  salesmen 

Salesmen 

Portex-s  and  messengers . 

Men  of  all  work 

Betail  shops : 

Saleswomen 


$290  00 

$579  00 
679  00 
965  00 
579  00 

290  00 

386  00 

232  00 

386  00 

965  00 
347  00 
347  00 
290  00 

241  00 
241  00 
347  00 
232  00 
116  00 
232  00 

ized  b^istt^ 

290  00 

290  00 

232  00 

174  00 
174  00 
241  00 
185  00 
70  00 
185  00 

70[fl|it 

og 

$212  00 
212  00 
290  00 
103  00 
97  00 
193  00 

;IQ7  00 
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FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 
WagM  paid  per  day,  months  or  year  in  facUnriea,  millSf  ^c,  in  Vavd. 


OocnpatioDB. 


Lowest. 


MANUFACTOBT  OF  MILK  FOOD. 

1  chief  machinist per  day . .  tl  85 

1  foreman do 1  77 

1  chief  or  superintendent  of  workshop do '  1  18 

1  under  superintendent  of  workshop do 1  04 

1  stoker do i  87 

2  workmen do 1  06 

0  workmen do....[  96 

1  workman do ,  88 

15  workmen do '.  87 

2  workmen do...  |  81 

10  workmen do....!  77 

9  workmen do 67 

1  workman do 64 

8  workmen do...  |  48 

1  workman do 42 

Do do...  38 

2  workmen do 23 

Wotnen. 

1  forfiwoman do 62 

2  workwomen do 58 

23  worli  women do 64 

17  workwomen do 48 

1  workwoman do 38 

Do do  ...  34 

Do do....  29 

4  workwomen do.. 

MAXUFACTORT  OF  WATCH  JRWBLS. 

Superintendents by  the  year..  280  00 

Foremen * do 270  00 

Inspectors 231  00 

"Workmen per  day..  77 

Workwomen do 58 

"Workmen by  the  piece . .  77 

Workwomen do 77 

CIGAR  FACT0RXB8. 

Workmen per  day  of  11  hours . 

"Workwom  en do 

MANUFACT0EIE8  OF  MUSICAL  BOXJEB. 

Mechanica per  day.. 

Clerks per  month . . 

Workmen per  day.. 


I 


Highest 


52 
23 


67*  1 
16  45    I 
58 


$570  00 

347  00 

328  00 

1  35 

961 

1  64 

1  16 


86 
77 


1  35 

38  60 

96k 


Aver»|^«u 


$405  00 
264  OO 
283  70 

77 

87 


71 

48 


9«* 


FOUNDRIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 
Wages  paid  per  annum  in  favndriee,  machine-shopSt  and  iron  icorks  in  Faud, 


Occupation. 


Manager 

Chief  engineer . 
Head  clerk. 


Lowest.  '  Highest 


$P65  00 
926  00 
926  00 


En^neers I      485  00  ] 


Draftsmen  . 

Clerks  (office) 

Foremen 

Holders 

Turners 

Fitters  and  setters . 

Blacksmiths 

Molders 

Clippers 

Workmen 


.1 


772  00  i 
270  00  I 
444  00  I 
270  00 
231  00 
231  00  , 
212  00 
231  00  I 
J73  00  • 
173  00 


$965  00 
926  00 
026  00 
485  00 
868  00 
270  00 
505  00 
270  00 
366  00 
386  00 
366  00 
405  00 
231  00 
231  op 


Arerage. 


$965  00 
926  00 
926  CO 
485  00 
823  00 
270  OO 
484  00 
270  00 
280  00 
308  00 
280  00 
308  00 
103  00 
193  00 


LABOR   IN   EUROPE SWITZERLAND. 

RAILWAY  BMPLOYlfeS. 
Wages  paid  to  railroad  emploifis  in  the  consMlar  district  of  Genera, 
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Oceupatious. 


Tiucnoir. 

1  chief  eofrineer per 

2  head  islerkft  (enttineent) 

1  inspeciDr  of  rolliDg  material 

5  chiefs  ef  depot* 

2  draftftmen 

U  clerk  a  aod  coramiasion  agent* 

6  foremen 

M  Joameyuieii 

18  aearchers  aad  aaaiataoto 

S9  refTular  en  gine  men 

14  aapplemen tary  engine  men 

52  rej(ular  stokers 

17  supplementary  roan 

41  chiof  "  graisaeiini"  and  asslatanta  (to  grease  in  stations) 

2oondnctors  of  stationary  engines 

I  porter 

1  night  watchman 

300  workmen  (in  the  workshops) pei 

13  oar  washers  (women) per 


Lowest. 


year, 

do.. 

do... 

do.. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do>... 

do.. 

do 

do  . 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

•day 

year 


■-'•I 


BAILROAD  TBACK. 

1  chfefengineer per  year. . 

1  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  central  office do  ... 

1  aaaiatant  engineer do  .  . 

2bookkeeperH do 

I  aaeistant  hookkeepor do.... 

I  commiasion  agent do 

I  superintendent  of  telegraphs do  — 

7  sec  tSon  engineers do 

7  office  messengers do  .. 

25 chiefs  of  districts do.... 

K4chi«f  roadmen do 

g^  assistant  roadmen do 

307  roadmen do — 

61  platelayers do  .. 

26  gate-keepers,  men do 

346  gate-keepccs,  women do 

3  workmen  in  the  workshops do  . . 

110  supplementary  workmen  in  the  workshops,  by  the  day .  .per  hour. 

TRAFFIC  AXD  MOTTOM. 

1  chief  of  the  traffic  per  vear.. 

I  head  clerk  of  the  traffic 'do 

5  sec  t  ioD  inapectora do... 

1  secretary  do — 

1  aaaistant  secretary do 

17  clerks  and  commission  agenta do 

1  office  messenger do 

1  aaperintendcnt  of  telegraphs do.... 

11  telegraph  operators  (one  women) do  .. 

10  chiefs  of  flrst-elass  stations do 

10  nnder  chiefs  of  first-class  stations do — 

124  chiefs  of  stations do 

5  chiefs  of  interimary  stations do  ... 

83  factors do — 

30  factors  (anpemnmerary) do 

3  factors  (interiniary) do 

5  superintendents  do 

5  porters do 

13  night  watchmen do — 

4  salubrity  clerks  (three  women) do 

142  switchmen do 

2  eh iefs  of  principal  trains do 

47  chiefs  of  trains    do. . . . 

32cuDtroI]er8 do 

68  brakemen do 

24  receiTers,  travelers'  department  (seven  women) do — 

19  reoeivera,  basgagc  department,  and  weighers do 

22  head  clerks  in  the  parcels  office  (warehouse) do 

3  nnder  clerks  in  the  parcels  office  (warehouse) do 

1)  cashiers  in  the  parcels  office  (warehouse) do  . . 

62  clerks  in  the  paircels  office  (warehouse) do 

9  clerks  material  and  custom-house  agents do  . . . 

10  superintendents  and  clerks  (manutention) do 

52  markers do 

16  foremen  (chefs  d*6quipe) do 

12  nnder  foremen  (sous  chefs  d*6quipe) do.... 

113  squad  men  (hommes  d*6quipe) do 


$1,544  00 
1,042  00 

I      811  00 

!  621  00 
386  00 
212  00 
423  00 

I  212  00 
247  00 
347  00 
301  00 
255  00 
247  00 
194  00 
278  00 
267  00 
229  00 
58 
U  58 

i 

'  1, 544  00 
065  00 
468  00 
886  00 
232  00 


Highest.  I  Average. 


$l,54i  00 
1,042  00 
811  00 
591  00 
395  00 
846  00 
476  00 
233  00 
306  00 
404  00 
301  00 
259  00 
247  00 
221  00 
280  00 
267  00 
229  09 
77 
61  00 


$686  00 
405  00 
579  00 
486  00 
278  00 
405  00 
521  00 

"278  66 


312  00 
282  00 


1  15 
162  00 


405  00 


695  00 
193  00  i 
334  00  I 
220  00  ' 
174  00  I 
lao  00 
150  00  i 

23  00  . 

21  00  < 
232  00  I 
06 


1,544  00 
1, 275  DO 
772  00 
733  00 
656  00 
174  00 
270  00 
540  00 
115  00 
424  00 
270  00 
103  00 
270  00 
103  00 
115  00 
232  00 
222  00 
115  00 
203  00 
69  00 
193  00 
388  00 
243  00 
232  00 
221  00 
174  00 
193  00 
208  00 
289  00  i 
270  00 
174  00 
212  00 
251  00 
231  00 
251  00 
231  00 
173  00 


1,154  00 
232  00 
417  00 
324  00 
220  00 
185  00 
185  00 
104  00 
104  00 
318  00 


772  00 


370  00 


309  00 
695  00 
386  00 
386  00 
328  00 
232  00 
115  00 

*263  00 

212  00 
251  00 

213  00 
270  00 
463  00 
289  00 
243  00 
232  00 
424  00 
289  00 
521  00 
424  00 
405  00 
289  00 
289  00 
463  00 
260  00 
328  00 
289  00 
222  00 


1,544  00 
96S  00 
463  00 
395  00 
232  00 
357  00 
357  OO 
893  OO 
199  00 
:J73  00 
255  00 
190  OO 
169  00 
168  00 
63  00 
52  OO 
268  00 


1,544  00 
1.275  00 
772  00 
733  00 
656  00 
820  00 
270  00 
54C  00 
192  00 
506  00 
345  00 
265  00 
300  00 
216  00 
115  90 
232  00 
235  OO 
169  00 
224  OO 
149  00 
208  00 
424  00 
253  00 
232  00 
222  00 

248  00 
237  00 
348  OO 
328  OO 
330  00 
234  00 

249  00 
291  00 
245  OO 
261  00 
260  OO 
200  OO 
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Wages  paid  to  railroad  employ^  in  the  comnlar  distriet  of  Geneva — Continued. 


OccupatloDs. 


Tbafhc  and  motiox —Continued. 

131  Jonrneyuien per  day.. 

1  controller  or  ohief  of  ofllce per  year. . 

9  clerkfs  (of  whom  6  are  women) do.... 

WAKRHOU8E8. 

1  head  warehouseman do 

1  warehoas^man  (printed-matter  department) do 

U  olerkn do 

3  warehouse  aasiatantii do ' 

1  meseenger  .- do ' 

6  BCiuads  of  workmen per  day . . 

14  journeymen do.... 


COKflTRUCTlOX. 

1  chief  euj(ineer per  year 

1  uudor  engineer,  ohief  of  olfice do  . 

3  aaalstaiit  engineers do.. 

1  saperintendcnt do  . 

2  draftsmen do.. 

1  bookkeeper do  . 


Lowest.  '  Highest,  l  Average. 


90  53          $0  58  ,  90  53 

775  00    775  00 

137  00  ;      851  00  220  00 

752  00* 752  00 

370  00    1  370  00 

185  00        403  00  :  291  00 

173  00         332  00  252  00 

281  00    231  00 

56                77  63 

68                58  58 

1,544  00  1 1.544  00 

830  00    830  00 

422  00  !      579  00  .  521  00 

579  00    579  00 

316  00  I   388  00  352  00 

385  00  385  00 


STEAMBOAT  EMPLOY^^S. 
Waffes  paid  per  annum  to  employ^  oj  steamboats  on  lake  of  Geneva. 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Hiicheiit 


General  inspector  and  chief  of  the  office 1772  00 

Chief  en giueer      075  00 

Chief  of  the  yard    733  00 

CaptJiiDS  ami  bookkeepers 289  00 

Machinists   347  00 

Pilots 


Boatmen 

Stokor.s   

Carpenters,  Joiners,  locksmiths,  and  workmen 


301  00 
231  00 
231  00 
183  00 


I 


$1, 158  00 
868  00 
868  00 
636  00 
636  00 
347  00 
289  00 
289  00 
347  00 


V.   BOTELS. 
Wagen  paid  per  month  or  year  to  employ^  of  hoteh  in  Faud, 


Occupations.  Lowest. 


Secretary  peryear..     $384  00 

Head  waiter do '      193  00 

ITloor  waiter per  month . .  7  72 

Dining-room  waiters do . . . .  ]         5  79 

Waiters  (volunteers  *) I 

Office  boy per  month. 

Cellar  man do. . . 

Porter do. 


Floor  porters do 

Omnibus  driver do — 

Messenger do 

Head  cook do  ... 

First  assistant  cook  do — 

Second  assistant  cook do  . . . 

Pastry  cook do 

Saucepan  man do 

Apprentices  * 

Bo3'  for  the  linen per  month.. 

Bo;k'  for  the  garden do 

Jomei do 

Governess:  ^0*«'^'- 

For  the  floor do 

For  the  linen do 

For  the  husbandry do 

For  the  desserts do — 

C»ok  woman do 

Chambermaids do 

Girls  for  the  linen do 

*  No  wages. 


3  86 
6  75 

4  84 
3  86 
3  86 
1  93 

38  60 
17  37 
17  37 
11  60 
8  68 


5  79 
3  86 
9  65 


7  72 
5  79 
5  79 
4  84 
3  88 
2  89 
•2  89 


Highest.  Average. 


$463  00 

231  00 

9  65 

7  72 


8  68 
6  75 
5  79 
5  79 
3  86 

96  50 
24  00 
19  30 
15  44 

9  65 


$426  00 

212  00 

8  68 

6  75 


7  72 
4  84 
11  60 


8  68 
6  75 
6  75 
5  79 
4  84 
3  86 
3  86 


3  56 
7  72 
5  79 

4  84 
4  84 
2  89 

67  50 
20  50 
18  35 
13  50 
9  16 


6  75 
4  00 
10  61 


8  29 
6  36 
6  36 
5  24 
4  44 
3  47 
3  47 


LABOR   IN   EUROPE SWITZERLAND. 

YI.  Banks  and  bankers. 

fVages  paid  per  annum  io  employ^  in  banking  Aomm  in  Vaud, 
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Occapations. 


Ojfiet  No.  1. 

Commercial  correspondent,  chief  of  office 

Acocmntant  of  acenciee 

Accountant  for  the  setilement  of  diocoant  drafts  in  agencies 

First  amlstant  accountant  for  the  settlenient  of  disconnt  drafts  in 
ag;eucies 

Second  assistant  accountant  for  the  settlement  of  discoont  drafts  in 
agencies 

Accountant  for  settlement  of  drafts  disconnted  outside  of  the  agencies 

First  assistant  aocoantaut  for  settlement  of  drafts  discounted  oatside 
of  the  agencies 

Second  assistant  accountant  for  settlement  of  drafts  disconnted  out- 
aide  of  the  agencies 

Office  No.  2. 


General  secretary,  chief  of  office 

Chief  of  the  litigious  hnstness 

Posltiou  of  the  usmu»  account,  informations,  correspoudence  . 
Cop3rist 


Ofieet  No4.  3  and  4. 

Accouuts-caTTent  clerk,  chief  of  office 

Assiatant  accounts-current  clerk 

Chief  of  the  loans  account 

Aasiacan t  chief  of  the  loans  account 

Chief  of  the  correspondents'  accounts  

Aasiatanr  chief  of  the  correspondents'  sccounts 

Chief  of  the  deposit  account  and  Judicial  consignations 

Assistant  chief  of  the  deposit  account  and  Judicial  consignations. 


Lowest 


$579  00 
405  00 
405  00 

388  00 

281  00 
380  00 

308  00 

231  00 


579  00 
482  00 
289  00 
231  00 


540  00 
289  00 
501  00 
280  00 
501  00 
280  00 
501  00 
289  00 


Cashier,  chief  of  the  office . . . 

Sec»nd  cashier 

Assistant  cashier 

Clerk  of  the  money  invoices . 

Collector  at  the  wicket 

Collector  at  the  domicile 


Office  No.  5. 


1,061  00 
579  00  , 
308  00 
280  00 
280  00 
289  00 


Offices  No».  6,  7,  and  8. 

Chief  of  office    

Clerk  for  the  settlement  of  discount  drafts 

Clerk  for  the  notlficstion  of  protests 

Assistant  clerk  for  the  notification  of  protests 

Clerk  for  the  minute  of  protests  

Clerk  for  the  protocol  of  discount  drafts  ...      

Assistant  clerk  for  the  protocol  of  discount  drafts. 

Clerk  for  the  copy  oC  discount  drafts 

Clerks  fur  the  general  repertory  of  engagements  . . . 

Office  No.  9. 

Chief  of  the  general  bookkeeping,  Journal,  &c 

Clerk  for  the  ledger 

Clerk  for  the  enti-y  and  outlet  of  discount  drafts. . . 
Clerk  fur  the  entry  and  outlet  of  drafts  to  cash 


Chief  of  office— public  funds 

First  assistsnt 

Second  assistant 

General  controller 

Archivist 

Porter....- 


Office  No.  10. 


Couneel  qf  Adminiett'aHon. 

Birbctor — president  of  the  counnel,  with  lodging.. 
First  administrator . 


579  00 
424  00 
270  00 
231  00 
231  00 
231  00 
231  00 
231  00 
347  00 


579  00  ; 
424  00 
328  00 
270  00 


579  00 
347  00 
308  00 
733  00 
289  00 
289  00 


1.930  00 
1. 071  00 


Second  administrator {  1,071  00 


Highest.   Average. 


1714  00  ; 
531  00  , 
621  00 

501  00  I 

281  00 
501  00  , 

424  00 

347  00 


714  00 
617  00 
424  00 
306  00 


714  00  : 

405  00  , 

675  00  ! 

405  00 

675  00 

405  00 

637  00  I 
405  00 


I 


1. 061  00  I 
714  00  ' 
444  00  , 
424  00 
424  00  I 
405  00 
( 

714  00  , 
540  00  ; 
424  00  I 
347  00  i 
306  00 
366  00  I 
347  00 
366  00 
482  00 


714  00 
540  00 
463  00 
424  00 


I 


714  00 
463  00 
426  00 
810  00 
426  00 
426  00 


$646  00 
463  00 
463  00 

443  00 

231  00 
443  00 

366  00 

289  00 


646  00 
650  00 
357  00 
298  00 


627  00 
347  00 
588  00 
347  00 
588  00 
347  00 
569  OO 
.347  00 


1,061  00 
646  00 
376  00 
357  00 
357  00 
347  00 


646  00 
482  00 
367  00 
289  UO 
298  00 
298  00 
289  00 
206  00 
413  00 


646  00 
482  00 
395  00 
347  00 


646  00 


1, 930  00  ,  1, 930100 
1,071  00  I  1,071  0:» 
1, 071  00  1     1, 071  CO 


Outside  of  the  afoie-naroed  functions,  which  are  permanent,  there  are,  (1)  sssfstant  collector^  whose 
number  vary  according  to  the  wants,  and  who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2^  cents  per  draft ;  (2)  a  oertain 
number  of  assistants  (numbering  10  actually)  reserved  In  case  of  ^increase  of  work  or  to  I'eplace  regular 
clerks  who  might  be  taken  ill  or  are  obliged  to  perform  military  duties,  Sec.  Their  salary  amounttt 
to  $231. 

According  to  the  statutes,  clerks  with  a  fixed  salary  have  a  right  to  a  certain  percentage  on  the  not, 
profits  of  the  banks.  In  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  this  percentage  amounted  to  oae-sizteenth  of 
their  salary 
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VII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departments  and  offices  in  Vaud. 


OocnpsiioDB. 


LoweM.  I  Highest. 


Teoanaeloraof  state  ^1*1^  ^  $1,158  00 

21  prefects 


1  oboneellor 

1  secretary 

larohivtst 

1  assistant  arohivint 

2  secretaries  (for  the  legaliKStioDs). 

1  secretaries'  copyist 

6  ushers  at  the  council  of  state 

1  porter 

1  messenger 


ATcrage. 


BTATK  TRIBUNAL. 


7.tadg<M 

1  recorder   

hfs  sobstitnte 

1  recorder  (at  the  aconsation  court)  . 

2  copyists 

2  ashers 


PKXAL  JUBTICK. 


1  attorney-general 

1  snbntitnte 

1  secretary 

3  attorneys  (procurenrs) . 
1  Jadge  of  instmction  ... 

1  recorder  

1  usher 


DBPARTMKXT  OF  JUBTIOR  AXD  P0L1CB. 


1  chief  secretary 

2  secretaries 

2  nnder-secretaries 

2  copyists 

1  inspector  of  the  honse  of  detention. 

1  director  of  i>enitentiary 

1  diroctor  of  central  prison 

19  jailers 

41  porters 

1  chief  of  secret  police 

2  agents  of  secret  police 


PUBMC  IICSTBUCTIOX  Alfl>  WORSHIP  DBPARTMRKT. 

1  chief  secretary 

1  secretary 

1  nnder-secretary 

1  uaher-porter  — .^. 

1  inspector  of  thecbnimnnal  colleges 

1  inspector  of  the  schools 

1  can  tonal  1  ihrarlan 

1  assistant  librarian 

2  professors  at  t  he  academ  y 

1  secretary  of  the  academy 

1  beadle.. 

1  director  of  the  cantonal  college 

Teachers  at  the  cantonal  college 

1  beadle 

1  director  of  the  industrial  school 

Teachers  at  the  industrial  school 

1  porter 

1  director  of  the  normal  school 

Teachers  at  the  normal  school 

1  director  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institute 

Clergymen 


HOUR  DRPARTMRKT. 


2  chief  secretaries , 

1  secretary  for  the  cantonal  insurance. 

1  bookkeeper 

1  medical  officer 

I  second  secretary 


1.158  00 

$1.158  00 

$1,158  00 

212  00 

1.409  00 

810  00 

985  OO 

965  00 

965  00 

560  00 

579  00 

569  00 

540  00 

560  00 

550  00 

424  90 

444  00 

434  00 

386  00 

405  00 

395  00 

360  00 

386  00 

376  00 

828  00 

366  00 

347  00 

463  00 

463  00 

463  00 

231  00 

231  00 

231  00 

965  00 

965  00 

965  00 

868  00 

868  00 

868  00 

570  00 

579  00 

579  00 

482  00 

482  00 

482  00 

847  00 

405  00 

376  00 

347  00 

347  00 

347  0(1 

$865  00 

$965  00 

•965  00 

604  00 

694  00 

694  00 

886  00 

386  00 

386  00 

656  00 

656  00 

656  00 

772  00 

772  00 

772  00 

482  00 

482  00 

482  00 

386  00 

386  00 

386  00 

0S6  00 

675  00 

065  00 

463  00 

530  00 

505  00 

386  00 

405  00 

395  00 

366  00 

398  00 

376  00 

675  00 

675  00 

675  00 

386  00 

386  00 

386  00 

270  00 

270  00 

270  00 

29  00 

29  00 

29  00 

965 

12  50 

11  00 

579  00 

579  00 

579  00 

484  00 

544  00 

1 

514  CO 

656  00 

675  00 

665  00 

505  00 

524  00 

514  00 

366  00 

386  00 

375  00 

270  00 

270  00 

270  00 

694  00 

714  00 

703  00 

463  00 

463  00 

463  00 

505  00 

505  00 

505  00 

426  00 

426  00 

426  00 

604  00 

965  00 

830  00 

289  00 

280  00 

289  00 

154  00 

154  00 

154  00 

772  00 

772  00 

772  00 

46R  00 

617  00 

544  00 

231  00 

231  00 

'        231  00 

772  00 

772  00 

772  00 

808  00 

617  00 

463  00 

250  00 

250  00 

250  00 

675  00 

675  00 

675  00 

289  00 

520  00 

455  00 

579  00 

579  00 

579  00 

484  00 

656  00 

563  00 

656  00 

675  00 

665  00 

505  00 

524  00 

514  00 

5(»5  00 

524  00 

514  00 

403  00 

484  00 

472  00 

38C  00 

405  00 

395  00 
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Wage9  paid  to  employes  in  Goremment  departmeiUs  and  offices,  4'c, — Contiuued. 


Ocoupations. 


HoMB  DXPABTMKXT— Continued. 


1  iisher>porteT 

1  director  of  cantonal  hospital  — 

Sariceona  and  physicians 

1  director  of  the  insane  asylum  . . 
1  physician  at  the  insane  asylum  . 


DRPAimfK!(T  OP  AGBICULTUBB  AND  COmiKBCS. 


1  chief  secretary 

1  ander-secratary 

Iderk 

1  general  inspector  of  forests . 

6  inspectors  of  forests 

8  imaer  inspectors  of  forests . . 
1  inspector  of  buildings 


MIIJTABV  DKI'ABTMXXT. 


1  chief  secretary 

I  iiecTvtary 

1  rei^ifUrar 

1  copyist 

1  quartemiaster-^eneral  ... 

Bis  assistant 

3  comronndauts  of  places... 

1  director  of  the  arrenal 

1  stores-lceeper , 

1  cotter .' 

2  barracks  porters 

1  barracks  porter  (woman)  . 


PUBLIC  W0BK8  DBPA^TMKNT. 


1  controller 

I  secretary 

1  undersecretary 

1  copyist 

1  osatwnMl  engineer 

19  surveyors 

2  engineers  (bridges  and  roads) . 


J  Under-Secretaries $36tf  00 


Lowest.   '  Highest. 


TBKA8UBY  DBPABTMEMT. 


2  chief  secretaries 

4  secretaries 

3  nnder-secretsries 

1  stamper 

1  general  land  surveyor  . 

1  assistant 

10  receivers 


Average. 


^36tf00 

$388  00 

$375  00 

77  00 

77  00 

77  00 

875  00 

675  00 

675  00 

103  00 

347  00 

270  GO 

772  00 

772  00 

772  00 

570  00 

570  00 

570  00 

650  00 

675  00 

685  00 

428  00 

444  00 

435  00 

426  00 

444  00 

435  00 

675  00 

675  00 

675  00 

544  00 

563  00 

553  00 

173  00 

270  00 

221  00 

772  00 

772  00 

772  00 

656  00 

675  00 

665  00 

463  00 

484  00 

472  00 

426  00 

444  00 

435  00 

366  00 

386  00 

875  00 

617  00 

617  00 

817  00 

468  00 

483  00 

463  00 

570  00 

570  00 

578  00 

444  00 

444  00 

444  00 

508  00 

508  00 

506  00 

463  00 

483  00 

483  00 

270  00 

270  Oft 

270  00 

231  00 

23100 

231  00 

858  00 

875  00 

665  00 

544  00 

563  00 

553  00 

ZM  00 

405  00 

305  00 

368  00 

386  00 

305  00 

065  00 

065  00 

065  00 

135  00 

270  00 

202  00 

617  00 

638  00 

625  00 

658  00 

675  00 

605  00 

428  00 

583  00 

403  00 

366  00 

444  00 

405  00 

368  00 

888  00 

375  00 

817  00 

1)36  00 

826  00 

368  00 

888  00 

375  00 

112  00 

336  CO 

217  00 

VII.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  stores  and  shops  in  Vaud, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Superintendent $386  00 

Wsrehouseman 173  00 

Messenger    58  08 

Saleswomen 277  00 

Under-saleswomen I  165  00 


Highest. 

$570  00 
212  00 

Average. 
$484  00 

77  00 

386  00 

212  00 
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ZURICH. 

REPORT  BT  COXSUL  BTERS, 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

I  have  tbe  honor  to  transmit,  through  the  consulate-general  at  l^rtie, 
the  annexed  statements  and  tables,  in  reply  to  Department  circular  of 
February  15: 

In  the  tables  I  have  given  prominence  to  the  iron  and  silk  industries, 
they  being  among  the  most  important  carried  on  in  this  district. 

Few  or  no  statistics  being  printed  on  these  subjects  in  Switzerland, 
it  has  been  difficult  to  secure  complete  tables,  and  1  have  had  to  rely 
wholly  on  the  courtesy  of  individuals  for  information. 

My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Messrs.  Sulzer  Bros.,  at  Winterthur; 
Messrs.  Fuessli  &  Co.,  of  Zurich ;  Oettiuger  &  Co.,  von  Steiner,  secre- 
tary of  finance  at  Zurich,  and  the  Northeastern  Railway  of  Switzer- 
land. 

Curiously  enough  certain  parties  (a  few  silk  manufacturers)  declined 
to  give  me  any  information,  basing  their  want  of  courtesy  on  their  ob- 
jection to  the  high  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  wjll  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  proper  information  has  been  secured,  notwithstand- 
ing these  refusals. 

S.  H.  M.  BYERS, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Zurich,  3fay4,  1884. 


HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  working  ptople  in  this  district  are  generally  orderly,  steady,  lyev- 
severing,  attentive,  and  thrifty. 

Th**  relation  between  the  employer  and  employe  is  regulated  by  the 
Swiss  factory  laws  (see  my  official  report  in  Consular  Rei)ort  Xo.  1, 
pages  193-197,  of  consular  rei)ort8),  and  is  generally  an  excellent  one. 
The  average  working  time  in  a  fully  occupied  factory  is  10  to  lOJ  hours 
a  day.  The  maximum  working  time  fixed  by  the  Swiss  factory  law  is 
11  hours.  If  employers  wish  a  temporary  extension  of  the  time,  they 
must  ask  permission  of  the  Government. 

Generally  the  greatest  order  and  discipline  is  maintained  in  the  fac- 
tories. Quarrels  and  disputes  are  not  tolerated.  Strikes  rarely  occur 
in  this  district. 

FOOD   PURCHASE   AND   PAY. 

**Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wher- 
ever they  choose  ?'' 
Yes. 

''  How  often  and  in  what  currency  is  the  laborer  paidf " 
Weekly,  monthly,  or  every  fortnight,  in  Swiss  or  French  currency. 
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The  tendency  of  legislation  is  decidedly  to  favor  the  working  class ; 
iu  fact,  the  laws  srive  the  working  classes  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyeil  by  others. 

"  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people!  " 

Emigration  is  caused  only  by  a  desire  to  be  able  to  live  better  as  a 
result  of  industry  and  hard  work. 

According  to  the  statistical  tables  issued  by  the  statistical  bureau,  de- 
partment of  the  interior  the  Canton  Zurich,  and  published  in  IS83,  th& 
proportion  of  male  and  female  working  people  is  as  follows : 


Occupations. 


SUkindastry 

Cotton  indiMtry 

Machine  factories , 

Other  branches , 

Trade  and  commerce 

Agricnltnral  pursuits 

Pablic  institutions,  science  and  art. 

Total 


Males.     Femalei*.     TetaL 


3.079, 

25,2.56 

28,33& 

4,448  ! 

5,248 

9,696 

7,753 

43  . 

7,79ft 

28.886  1 

10,540 

39,406. 

14,970  1 

6,837 

21,807 

38,564  ; 

K,813 

51.377 

3,969  ' 

947 

4,516 

101,249  I      61,684  '     162.933 


HOW  THE  WOEK-PEOP1.E  LIVE. 
A  carpenter* B  statemeni. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  49  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  busiueHs  f — A.  I  am  a  carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  ?— A.  I  have  a  wife  and  live  children. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  f—A.  I  receive  4.60  francs  per  day.  The  areragty 
wages  are  from  58  to  89  cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wMges? — A.  \V» 
begin  work  at  6  o^clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  on  such  wages  f—A.  I  can  just  manage  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  do  your  earnings  amount  to  in  a  j'ear  ? — ^A.  I  earn  about  1,*200  francs. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  the  uses  you  make  of  this  money! — A,  Yes;  I  pay  per 
annum — 

Forreut* §19  o^ 

For  clothing  self  and  familv 11  f>8 

For  food  and  fuel 167  02 

For  residence  tax 1  73 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self 3  09 

For  school  books,  &c.  (no  school  tax) 96 

For  incid«;ntuls J U7  00 

Per  annum 230  68 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  f — A.  For  breakfast,  bread  and 
cottee;  at  9  o'clock,  ^  liter  cider  and  bread  ;  for  dinner,  soup,  moat,  and  vegetables ; 
at  4  O'clock,  half  a  liter  of  cider  and  bread  ;  for  supper,  coffee  or  soup  and  potatoes. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  ? — A.  No;  iwthingof  my  earn- 
ings; only  a  trifle  of  that  which  my  wife  may  earn  now  and  then  by  going  out  scrub- 
hiug.  _    _  _  _  

*  The  figure  for  this  item  is  exceptionally  low,  as  this  workman  has  rented  his  dwell- 
ing of  his  employer  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  rent  would,  under  ordinary  circumstanres^ 
amount  to  $57.90,  or  300  francs. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  etxty-six  haurs  in  Zurich, 


Occupations. 


BUILDIKO  TRADKB. 


Bricklavera 

Hoa-carriera . 

Masons 

Plasterers..:.  ... 

Tendbn 

StoteFB 


Roofers 

Plumbers 

Assistants. 

Carpenters 

G^as-fltters , 


Low4^st. 

Highest 

|3  47 

$4«3 

2  34 

4  08 

408 

4  96 

3  24 

403 

234 

324 

462 

522 

408 

528 

OTHER  TRA.DE6. 


Bakers* 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brickmakers 

Butchers 

Cabinet-makors. 
Confectioners*.. 
CiKar-makers.... 

Coopers* 

Cotlors. 


DrivoTS: 

Draymen  and  teamster^ . 

Cab,  carriage,  &c* 

Street  railways 

Engravers 

Furriers      

Gardeners* 

Hatters. 


Horseshoers 

Jewelers  . .  

Laborers,  porters,  &o 

Lithograpners 

Teachert,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers — 
Silk- weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 
Silk-winders  (outside  of  mills) . 
Silk- warpers  (outside  of  mills) . 

Piano-forte  joiners 

Brnshmakers 

MUlers* '. 

Millers,  first  workmen 

Glaziers 


462 
2  34 
4  14 
462 


1  16 
4  38 
8  76 
3  47 
8  47 

3  34 

4  05 
1  15 
1  74 

07 
4  63 


1  15 


5  79 

3  47 

1  16 

58 

3  47 
5  21 
2«0 

4  82 
8  15 

4  05 
15 
10 
29 
58 

3  47 
1  54 

5  79 
462 


582 
3  47 
5  10 
696 


2  90 
5  22 

4  54 

5  79 
4  60 
532 

6  95 
2  90 
2  90 
2  32 

7  53 


2  32 


11  58 
463 
1  93 

1  54 

6  94 
926 
5  20 
9  65 

11  50 
8  11 
48 
48 
97 
97 
463 

2  70 

7  72 
5  79 


*  With  board  and  lodging. 

II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  66  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Zurich, 


Occupations. 


lAverage. 


Machinists 

Repairers  

Stokers 

Oilers,  watchmen  — 

Overseers  

Card-sharpeners 

Cleaners 

Willowinj!,  workmen 


$4  82   , 

5  02 
3  86 

3  86 

6  75  . 
8  47  I, 
1  93   , 

4  24    ' 


Occupations. 


WiUowiug,  females   

Attendants  on  roving  machines  (fe- 
males)   

Spinners'  assistants : 

First    

Second 

Spinners 

Packers 


Average. 
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SILK  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  statements  as  to  silk  winding  and  weaving'are  collected 
from  authentic  sources : 

For  more  complete  details  I  refer  to  ray  official  report  on  thejspecial 
subject  printed  in  No.  3i,  October,  1883,  of  consular  reports. 

Silk  winders,  working  at  home  in  their  own  houses,  earn,  according  to 
their  skill  in  the  work  and  the  quality  of  silk  to  be  wound,  from  10  cents 
to  48  cents  a  day.  The  winders  are  usually  women.  The  payment  is 
calculated  on  the  weight  of  the  silk,  averaging  for  I  pound  of  silk,  when 
dyed,  from  6  cents  to  39  cents,  and  for  grfege  the  double. 

At  Zurich,  which  takes  the  lead  in  all  undertakings  to  benefit  the 
working  classes,  there  is  an  association  called  "  Hausverdienstverein'^ 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  these  working-people  as  much  as  possible. 
They  furnish  silk-winding  machines  of  l>est  construction  at  cost  prices, 
to  be  paid  by  installments,  or  lend  them  at  moderate  rates,  by  which 
means  many  a  poor  family  has  obtained  a  regular  income. 

There  are  also  manufacturers  who,  in  many  cases  where  necessary, 
give  advance  to  the  winders  the  price  of  the  machines.  A  silk-winding 
inachiue  may  cost  about  $32  to  $34,  an  important  itf  m  to  a  poor  winder. 
Uany  of  the  warpers  woik  at  the  factory  instead  of  their  homes,  where 
they  are  furnished  with  the  proper  apparatus.  They  are  paid  i)er  100 
gaenge,  that  is,  100  meters,  27  cents  to  38  cents,  earning  29  cents  to  97 
cents  a  day,  according  toexpertness.  . 

Those  who  work  at  home  have  to  furnish  their  own  reel,  &c.  As  a 
mle,  cost  of  the  same  averages  about  $20  to  $22. 

Of  the  home  weavers  part  get  their  material  direct  from  the  business 
firm,  deliver  the  work  when  done,  and  receive  for  it  their  wages  in  pro- 
portion of  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 

They  live  generally  within  a  circuit  of  12  to  20  miles  from  the  business 
house  and  usually  close  to  railway  stations.  A  weaving  master  regu- 
larly calls  to  see  that  the  instructions  are  exactly  followed  and  that  the 
weaving  looms,  &c.,  are  kept  in  good  order.  On  delivering  the  pieces  of 
woven  silk  the  weavers  generally  receive  a  return  railway  ticket  gratis 
from  the  manufacturer,  who  buys  these  tickets  from  the  railway  company 
at  reduced  rates.  Other  weavers,  who  are  further  away  from  the  busi- 
ness house,  receive  work  and  wages  through  a  third  person  called  a 
"Yergger,"  who  also  holds  the  position  as  weaving  master  and  inspector. 
These  ferggers,  acting  as  mediators  between  manufacturer  and  weaver, 
call  on  the  manufactnrer  once  or  twice  a  week,  receiving  a  certain  per- 
centage of  commission  on  delivering  the  textile  goods  at  fixed  prices. 

The  weavers  must  buy  their  own  looms;  the  cost  of  same  will  be 
about  $15  to  $18 ;  the  other  necessaries  belonging  to  the  weaving,  as 
batten,  shuttle,  &c.,  are  furnished  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  wages  are  commonly  jiaid  per  piece  of  100  meters,  and  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  from  14  to  120  francs  and  more,  so  that  a  weaver 
may  earn  from  15  cents  to  48  cents  a  day.  A  piece  100  meters  long  may 
take  two  to  eight  weeks,  according  to  the  article. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silk- weaving  is  done  by  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters;  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  weavers  belong  to  the 
male  sex,  as  the  latter  naturally  earn  more  at  agricultural  labor  or  at 
daily  wages,  and  take  to  weaving,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  winter  season. 

Sdk-weiiving  (of  piece  goods)  is  (tarried  on  very  extensively  in  can- 
ton of  Zurich;  then  m  the  neighboring  cantons,  Aargan  and  St.  Gall, 
also  in  the  central  cantons  Zug,  Lucerne,  Nid-  and  Obwalden,  Schwytz, 
and  Glarus.  There  are  villages  and  farm  districts  in  which  there  is 
92  A— LAB 76 
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hardly  a  house  without  a  silk-loom.  In  the  mouDtainons  districts  the 
weavers  are  of  course  more  scattered,  some  of  their  dwellings  reaching 
right  iuto  the  Alpine  regions^  so  that  in  winter  all  connection  with  them 
is  cut  off  by  the  deep  snows. 

The  relations  between  employers  and  weavers  is,  generally  taken,  a 
good  one.  Strikes  never  occur  here.  A  great  number  of  weavers  of 
the  home  industry  belonging  to  the  peasantry^  have  still  the  farming^ 
to  fall  back  open  as  an  additional  resource  to  cover  at  least  the  ex- 
penses of  the  necessaries  for  their  living,  and  hence  can  accept  the  low 
pay  for  weaving. 

For  weavers  working  power-looms,  the  circumstances  are  somewhat 
different  with  regard  to  the  relation  to  the  employers.  They  assume 
more  the  character  of  ordinary  factory  workmen,  and  their  conditions 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  to  socittlistic  propaganda,  although 
till  now,  owing  to  the  strict  order  and  discipline  maintained,  the  better 
elements  have  predominated,  so  that  no  disturbances  have  interrupted 
the  quiet  course  of  manufacturing. 

Advantages  of  home  and  hand  weaving  over  factory  weaving,  though 
not  great,  do  exist. 

Mechanical  weaving  establishments,  with  their  higher  working  capital, 
cannot  well  reduce  work  to  any  great  extent  when  business  is  bad.  li 
would  hardly  be  practicable  to  have  the  greater  part  of  the  works  stand- 
ing still,  and  good  weavers,  used  to  work  power-looms,  are  not  so  easily 
to  be  found,  so  that  dismissing  them  and  replacing  them  again  when 
wanted  would  be  most  difficult.  Expert  weavers  generally  prefer  home 
work  to  factory  work.  Under  these  circumstances  the  owner  of  a  me- 
chanical establishment,  if  he  does  not  want  to  shut  up  altogether,  is 
compelled^  so  to  say,  to  keep  on  working,  even  if  at  a  loss.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  manufacturer  with  his  home  weavers  simply  undertakes  a  gen- 
eral reduction,  beginning  with  the  inferior  weavers. 

It  is  the  combination  of  power-looms  and  hand  looms  and  the  great  di- 
versity of  qualities  and  styles  of  silk  produced  thatmake  it  possible  for 
Switzerland  to  defy  much  of  the  world's  competition  in  silk  manufact- 
uring. 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wagt8  paid  per  week  of  sixty-five  hourg  in  machine-shope,  iron  works,  and  foundries  •! 

Zurich, 


Occapationa. 


MACHlllB-BBOPS  AND  IBOX  WOBKA. 


Smiths 

Strikers 

Turners 

Locltsraitbs 

Markers • 

Cookprlnders,  catters,  planers,  stampers,  borers  . 

BoileismiUis 

A  8^1i»t  nnts 

Coppersmitbs 

Jomem  

Carpenters 


FOUHDBT. 


Iron  founders 

Brass  founders 

Core  makers 

Tenders,  inclndlng  night  watchmen.. 
Cast-iron  cleaners 


Lowest. 


$4  25 

3  76 

4  05 
4<5 

5  50 

3  47 

4  05 

3  28 

4  54 
4  05 
8  »7 


4  15 

5  80 
2  00 
8  38 

i5 


Digitigod  by  y^iJOQ 


Highest 


$8  88 

4  54 

5  08 
7  04 

5  70 
4  C3 

6  27 
i  44 

7  53 
6  05 
4  25 


10  04 
065 
454 
4  05 
05 


jt 


ATengtt. 


4^2S 

5«9 
5  69 
5  69 
454 
550 
4  05 
62T 
666 
4  2S 


6«T 
650 

8  70 
8  70 
8  4T 
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Wagetpaid  infoun3rie9,  machine- thopSt  and  iron  works  in  Winterihur,  near  Zurich. 


Oecapations. 


Enfflneers p«r  month. 

Draashtsmen do... 

Bookkeeper  and  cashier do... 

Correi«pondeDta do... 

Clerks do... 

j&pprentices  in  the  oflice do. . . 

a' tanafivm)  foremen do. . . 
asters  of  the  mechanical  division do . . . 

Mast  era  in  the  fonndry do . . . 

Storekeepers do . . . 

8hi|>pioK  clerks  do . . . 

Contf  oilers do... 

Founders per  day- 
Apprentices  do... 

Caal  (iron)  cleaners do... 

Core-makers do... 

<Sand)  painters do... 

Underworkmen do... 

Metal  fonnders do... 

Locksmiths do... 

Apprentices do... 

Turners do... 

Apprentices .do... 

Planers,  stampers,  molders do... 

Cntters do... 

Smiths do... 

Strikers  in  the  smithy do... 

Boilersmiths do... 

Assistants do... 

Coppersmiths do... 

Apprentices do... 

Joiners do... 

Cajpenters do... 

Apprentices do... 

Masons do... 

Tinmen,  tinkers do... 

Glaziers do... 

Machinists do... 

Stokers do... 

Oilers do... 

Underworkmen  assistants  for  the  mechanic  dirision do . . . 

{Engineers)  erecters do... 


Lowest.    Highest 


$30  88 

II  58 

28  U5 

67  55 

15  44 

5  79 

48  25 

30  88 

23  10 

23  16 

23  16 

23  16 

58 

12 

80 

39 

89 

39 

55 

55 

19 

58 

23 

48 

48 

68 

55 

58 

48 

62 

23 

68 

54 

23 

68 

58 

54 

68 

58 

58 

54 

77 


$125  45 

28  95 

135  10 

96  50 

38  60 

23  16 

154  40 

48  25 

3d  60 

84  74 

88  60 

54  04 

1  54 

48 

68 

68 

55 

58 

1  16 

1  93 

48 

1  54 

58 

1  35 

1  16 

1  54 

97 

1  44 

87 

1  46 

58 

1  35 

116 

48 

97 

1  16 

77 

97 

87 

77 

77 

154 


Average: 


$67  55 

15  54 

57  90 

77  20 

19  30 

11  58 

54  04 

38  60 

30  88 

25  09 

28  95 

38  60 

97 

29 

58 

58 

46 

54 

77 

97 

85 

97 

38 

77 

68 

97 

68 

87 

78 

97 

89 

87 

77 

85 

87 

77 

08 

87 

77 

68 

6B 

97 


The  foregoiDg  are  the  wages  paid  by  one  concern  to  147  employes, 
paid  monthly.  Their  wages,  if  calculated  per  week,  woald  amount  to 
7,500  francs,  at  an  average ;  and  1,093  working  people,  whose  wages 
amount  together  to  44,000  francs  at  an  average. 

The  rates  of  wages  given  under  the  heading  <' Machine-shops,  foun- 
dries, and  iron  works"  are  such  as  are  actually  paid  by  the  firm  of  Sulzer 
Brothers  at  Winterthur,  near  Zurich,  one  of  the  most  prominent  con- 
cerns of  the  kind  in  Switzerland,  sending  its  machines  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  wages  are  mostly  calculated  by  the  hour,  and  paid  every 
fortnight,  on  Saturdays.  Whatever  is  possible  is  done  for  the  safety 
of  the  workmen,  so  that  the  factory  inspectors,  instituted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, seldom  find  it  necessary  to  give  directions. 

There  is  a  savings  fund  for  cases  of  sickness  for  the  benefit  of  their 
workmen,  supported  from  a  deduction  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  wages  from 
divers  fines  and  yearly  contributions  from  the  firm  out  of  which  work- 
men who  are  hindered  from  work  through  illness  receive  half  their  wages. 

A  physician  is  specially  engaged  by  the  concern  to  attend  to  work- 
men fallen  ill,  without  cost  to  the  latter,  and,  wherever  necessary,  hos- 
pital charges  are  also  paid. 

Workmen  who  have  met  with  an  accident  receive  from  an  insurance 
company,  of  which  the  firm  holds  a  policy  against  accidents  for  all  their 
workmen,  one-half  the  ordinary  wages.  . 
^  Besides  this,  workmen  who  suJQer  injury  for  lifetime  receive  an  ade- 
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qnate  compensation,  and  where  they  die  from  injury  sastained  at  the 
workp,  the  family  is  compensated. 

There  further  exists  a  life  insurance  instituted  by  the  firm,  of  which 
every  workman  may  avail  himself  on  the  condition  that  after  payment 
of  5  years'  premium  one  fourth  of  the  amount  is  returned,  after  10  years- 
one  half,  and  after  ]5  years  the  whole  is  returned. 

There  exists  also  a  corporation  called  "The  Consum-Verein ^  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  general  provisions 
or  the  necessaries  of  life  at  moderate  or  cost  rates,  the  firm  buying  the 
goods,  thus  enabling  the  workingmeu  to  purchase  considerably  cheaper 
and  better,  and  to  i»ay  by  installments.  If  preferred  to  purchase  these 
provisions  elsewhere,  they  are,  of  course,  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

The  greater  part  of  the  workingnien  are  steady,  persevering,  atten- 
tive, and  thrifty.  There  are  workmen  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  20  and  even  30  years,  and  longer,  and  a  large  number  over  10  years. 

These  are  mostly  married  men,  and  live  moderately  well,  dress  well^ 
and  have  saved  a  small  capital  for  their  comfort  in  old  age. 

Workmen  who  are  anxious  to  do  and  are  doing  their  best  to  get  on, 
are  asissted  therein  most  emphatically,  or,  if  desired,  are  recommended 
so  as  to  obtain  good  positions  abroad. 

The  machine  factory  and  foundry  of  Messrs.  Sulzer  Brothers  was  es- 
tablished 40  years  ago  by  the  brothers  Jacob  and  Salomon  Sulzer — 
their  father  having  formerly  kept  a  small  mechanical  workshop  in  the 
town  of  Winterthur — Jacob  S.  conducting  the  technical  and  Salomon 
S.  the  commercial  part  of  the  business.  After  the  death  of  Salomon^ 
Jacob  had  for  a  time  the  sole  management  until  his  sons  joined  him, 
Henry  8.  entering  first  as  the  principal  leader,  Albert  S.  as  the  head  of 
the  foundry,  and  Edward  S.  representing  the  business  abroad. 

VI.  Railway  employes. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employ  A  (those  engaged  about  slationSf  as  well  as  those  engaged  o» 
the  etiyiMes  and  cars,  linemenf  railroad  laborers ,  ^o.)  of  the  Northeastern  Mailway  Cow^ 
pany,  Switzerland, 


Occapations. 


Loweat 


Highest.  Average. 


Hailroad  intj^teting  staff, 

«.  Railroad  master per  monUi. 

b,  Kiiilway  guardB  and  poinUmeD do  .. 

e.  Laborers per  day., 

SUUion, 

Hant^ra  at  intermediate  stations per  month . 

Colleviora,  In^iiatie-furwainlei  s,  Htntlon-mAster's  assistants,  forwarder 

of  ^ooUh,  CHI riage'Contniller,  aud  t*-Ift!i aph  clei ks per  Oiooth. . 

Porters.  iilKht-vatcbineu.  lu^ga^e  guards,  fieigbtieceiyera 

WagdU-abitl era,  station  uvei-^eera,  wagon-giiai us 

WagoD-niNslers,  'wagun-iuape«  tors,  greaaer,  lampiat 

Day  laboier  (eooda-IiHidi'r,  &c.) per  day. 

Locomotive  cleaners,  assisting  stokers do... 

Train, 

Chief  conductor per  month. 

AK^iMtaiit  conductor,  brakemen do... 

Locoiiiotivu  enfiineer do... 

Locomotive  stoker do... 

Wcrlcshop, 

Foremen < .per  day. 

Workmen do... 


130  88 

17  47 

60 


19  80 

17  87 
13  51 
21  23 
21  23 

54 
68 


88  77 
28  16 
61  72 
83  20 


104 

60 


^0  53 
88  65 

77 


84  74 

67  BO 
88  00 
88  60 
48  25 
77 
1  25 


47  28 
89  56 
64  27 
86  10 


159^ 
1  16S 


635  12 

20  07 

8» 


25  1» 

26  64 
28  58 
22  OO 

27  40 
6S 

7a 


88  7» 
80  OO- 
57  90 
85  35 
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IX.  Stobe  and  shop  waoes. 

WageM  paid  per  m&nth  (working  seventy  hours  in  the  week)  in  a  dreaa  and  cloak  eaidblieh' 
menif  wholesale  or  retail,  in  Zurich,  where  females  only  are  employed. 


Oooapatlons. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Averag*. 

Pimt B^leswoiDeii 

$19  30 
7  72 
11  58 
9  ©5 
16  44 
1.S44 
28  25 

$38  60 
11  58 
19  30 
24  12 
88  60 
19  30 
88  60 
48  25 

A|»prpiitice  iclrlB 

SffiiMnstresseii 

$14  4S 

Pf r«t-flAA^ cloAkmakera 

19  80 

^rwia  and  cloak  cutters - 

24  12 

Shop  porters 

17  87 

Book -Keeper 

Cashier , 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Zurich, 


Occopations. 


First  waitor 

SeoDfl  waiter 

First  cook , 

SecoDfl  cook 

Chambermaids   

G^^hiern  in  hotels 

Book-keepers  in  hotels 
Porters , 


Lowest* 

Highest. 
$28  95 

Average. 

$15  44 

$24  10 

6  79 

19  30 

15  44 

2tf  05 

77  20 

38  60 

7  72 

19  30 

13  50 

2  31 

6  79 

3  40 

19  30 

38  60 

33  70 

24  10 

48  25 

88  60 

8  86 

7  72 

5  79 

XI.  AOBICULTUEAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  to  agricultural  laborers  in  the  district  of  Zurich,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 
$1  16 

Highest 

Arerage. 

Agijcnltaral  laborers 

$193 

$1  54 

XII.   COBPOEATION  EMPLOYES.' 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Zurich. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Town  council: 

President 

$1,06150 
965  00 

Members 1 

Town  chancellor .  . 



1,158  00 
772  00 

DeimrtmentA : 

S«M:retaries 

Clerks 

$193  00 

$733  40 

Ciril  ofhcer  (notary) 

868  50 

Chamber  connsel  (connselor  at  law) 

579  09 

Porters,  nshers,  beadles 

308  80 

828  10 

Finances : 

Manager 

926  40 

Head  cashier 

1, 042  20 
579  00 

Assistant 



Police: 

CommissioDor 

772  00 

Second  commissioner 



579  06 

(Corps)  men  

266  34 

301  08 

Watchmen  

270  29 

Meat  inspector 

772  06 

Board  of  liealth  policemen 

847  40 

424  60 

BuUding  department 
Town  engineer ...  , 

1.158  00 

1,158  00 

772  09 

Town  architect 

Seeond  engineer 

Foremen 

482  50 

675;50 

Town  amman  (summons  officer)  • 

r\,  482  50 

J^nstiee  of  peace 

....PjQlI'X^ 

^.868  60 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Zurich — Con  tinned. 


OocapatiODs. 


PrcBidont  (booorary). 
Aciuary 


School  board. 


ficbool  xuADftger. 
Beadle  . 


Teachers  primary  school. , 


Teachers  primary  scl 
Teachers  high-school 


Management  ^  the  forest. 

liaster  of  the  forest 

Forester 

Cashier  aod  book-keeper 

Oveiseer 


Secretary . . 

Clerk 

liessenger . 


Chmmietion  t^f  charity . 


Lowest 


Highest.  Averastt. 


$424  60 
617  60 


270  20 
*847'i6' 


$598  30  ! 
694  80  j 


$96  50 
482  SO 
579  OO 
231  60 


308  80 


965  00 


463  20 


540  40* 


772  00 
231  60 
847  40 


*  With  fees. 

XIII.   GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

Wa^es  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departmenta  and  offices—exclueive  of  trades- 
men and  laborers. 


Occapations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Poet  office. 

Circuit  postmaster 

Circuit  controller 

Circuit  poMtmaster's  assistants 

Circuit  cashier 

Cletk,  lto3  years. 

4  to   6  years » •. 

7  to   9  years 

10  to  12  years 

12  to  15yi'ar8 

over  15  years 

Letter  carrier 

Parcel  carrier 

P.  O.  O.  distributer 

Office  Hervunt 

Pucker 

Lett«r-box  emptier 

Post  couductora 

Telegraph  office. 

Circuit  inspectors 

Circuit  inspector's  assistants 

Chi.'f  of  tho  office 

Ttlegi'iiph  clerks 

TeJi'i^i  aph  assistants  * 

Telegraph  messengcrst 


$868  50 
540  40 
540  40 
540  40 
289  50 

$1,061  50 
868  50 
868  50 
965  OO 

347  40 

416  88 

4HI  36 

555  84 

636  00 
289  50 
347  40 
847  40 
289  50 
277  90 
2G(i  34 

*"318"4S 
370  66 
378  28 
3:i5  82 
289  50 

416  88 

868  50 
386  00 
3^6  00 
289  50 
48 
92  64 

579  00 

1,061  50 

772  00 

772  00 

617  60 

77 

Chief  of  the  post  office  receives  the  salary  of  a  oh'rk  and  an  increase  to  $133.10. 
*  Per  day.  t  And  five  cents  proviiiiun  per  telejcram. 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  in  Zurich. 


Occupations. 


Compositors 

Machini-ts 

Bookbinders 

Assintant  workmen 
Children 


Lowest.  I  Highest. 


I 


$3  79 

5  79 

3  47 

2  90 

97 


I 


$8  6» 
7  72 
4  63 
4  05 
1  9^ 


The  above  are  from  an  establishment  whirh  occapiea  68  workmen,  13  females,  24  chUiiren  over  four- 
teen years.  All  the  workmen  are  insured  with  an  accident  insurance  company  for  permanent  ina- 
bility and  case  of  death  for  an  amount  900  times  their  daily  wages.  The  working  time  is  ten  hour» 
daily,  sixty  hours  weekly.  Every  workman  is  required  on  entering  the  basiness  to  give  evldenoA 
that  he  belongs  to  a  sick-fund  society. 
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ALL  SWITZEELAHD.  ^ 

MTATSMSNT,  PRBPARED  BY  CONSUL  GENERAL  CRAMER  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF 
THE  CONSULS,  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

I.  General  trades. 

W^m  paid  per  vmk  in  th^  consular  dUtricts  in  Switzerland  and  for  all  Switzerland  during 

the  year  1884. 


Oecnpfttiona. 


Consalar  distxicts. 


Baale.       Berne.      StGftlL      Zarioh. 


All 

Switzer- 


BUILDIKO  TRADB8. 


Bricklajera 

Hod-carrieTS . 
Mftflons    

Tenders 

Plaeterers 

Tendero 

Slaters  

Hoofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

Assistants  ... 

Carpenters 

Gaa-fitteTB 


OTHER  TRADS8. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-biudera 

Brick  makers 

Brewers 

Bntrbers 

Brass  fuiinders 

Cabint't-makers 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers 

Coopers 

Cntifra 

Plstillcrs 

IlriTcre,  dmymcn  and  teamsters,  cab,  carriage, 

and  St  ree  t  rail  way 

Dyers ; 

Eo^jayers 

Fnrriers 

GartUners 

Hatter:* 

Horfteshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &.o 

Lit  hnjrraphers 

Millwnffhts    

Kail-makers  (band) 

PottOTS 

Printers        

Saddle  and  harness  malcers 

Tanners 

Tailors  

Tin-smiths 

Weavers  (ontside  of  mills) 


$4  50 

2  90 
4  PO 
290 
4  90 
2  70 


5  40 


5  05 
540 


3  45 
5  40 


5  32 


5  20 
5  32 


4  68 


5  21 


4  00 


3  00 
0  96 


6  80 


8  47 


$7  50 
222 
6  06 
8  90 
6  36 
3  90 
8  78 
3  78 

3  18 

4  92 
8  36 

5  22 
3  78 


4  32 

5  40 
4  62 
4  80 
4  92 

3  78 

4  32 
4  92 
4  62 

6  36 
3  30 

3  78 

4  32 
4  02 

3  06 

4  62 

5  76 

6  22 

3  66 

4  62 
3  GO 
6  76 
3  78 
3  78 
6  30 

2  64 

3  78 
6  06 

4  32 
4  92 
6  36 
3  66 
2  64 


$4  80 
3  60 
6  00 
3  72 
5  40 


3  48 


4  08 

5  16 


4  56 


5  16 


$4  05 
3  24 
450 


8  47 
8  00 
4  92 
466 


5  22 


4  62 

582 


4  80 
4  25 
4  63 
4  00 


6  05 


5  79 
5  79 


4  63 


6  95 

4  05 


3  00 

5  70 

6  95 

4  05 

5  79 


$6  21 
290 
527 
8  50 
5  03 
8  20 

4  85 

2  99 
8  18 

5  18 

3  36 

4  74 
604 


3  88 
5  20 

4  43 
4  68 
4  43 

3  78 

4  66 

4  92 

5  59 

5  84 

3  30 

4  78 
4  93 
4  02 

3  84 

4  91 

6  35 
4  63 
3  83 

3  84 

4  63 
6  35 
8  61 

5  51 

6  30 

2  64 

4  17 

5  93 

5  20 
4  92 

6  36 
4  41 

3  05 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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II.  FAGTOBIESy  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wage9paid  per  month  infactoriea  and  mUU  in  SwitMerland. 


Occopations. 

Consnlar  districts. 

AU 

Switsw^ 

land. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

St.as]L 

Zurich. 

HachintBts 

$i82 

5  02 
886 
3  86 

6  75 
3  47 
1  03 
463 
1  03 
425 

94  81 

Repairers 

5  OB 

Stokfn / 

8  8« 

Oilers  watchmen                        

8  88 

Overseers 

$5  00 

$6  60 

6  11 

Canl  sharpeners 

3  47 

Caitl  cleaners 

1  S8 

Spinners 

3  00 

365 

3  18 

12  31 

3  55 

Helpers 

2  55 

PacKors  -,.. 

4  25 

In  smaller  factories : 

I  cIhrs  of  operatives    -•  .  ...     ............... 

4  08 
2  19 
2  18 

4  08 

11  class  of  opeiatives  (men  and  women)....... 

2  10 

Ill  class  of  operatives ;  roving  hands 

%  18 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  foundries  and  maehine'Shope  in  Switzerland, 


Oconpationa. 

Consular  districts. 

All 

Switaer- 
Luid. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

St.  GalL 

Zurich. 

MACHINK-BHOPS  AHD  IBOM  W0BK8. 

$3  28 
396 

$5  28 
5  IS 

Smiths. 

$6  27 

4  25 
660 
6  6» 

5  69 
4  54 

6  50 
4  05 
627 
656 
4  25 

Strikers 

'".■.;;:;.M :    --- 

4  25 

Tamers 

462 
4  62 

5  15 

Locksmiths 

5  15 

Markers 

5  68 

Cutters,  nianers.  stamners.  borers 

4  62 

4  58 

Boiler-sraiths 

$5  00 

5  25 

Assistants 

3  63 

3  64 

rJnnnnrATnif.ha .. .      

6  27 

Joiners  .......................................... 

363 

5  28 
5  28 

5  00 

Carpenters 

4  76 

Ponoders 

680 
5  00 

$3  50 
5  41 

7  2$ 

FOUNDRY. 

Iron  founders 

6  27 
656 
3  76 
3  76 
3  47 

5  66 

Brass  founders 

0  58 

Core-makers 

5  00 

4  62 
363 

4  48 

Tenders 

3  60 

Cast-irun  cleaners 

3  47 

Engineer 

680 

5  80 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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VI.  Railway  employes. 

WageB  paid  per  week  to  railwag  employ  A  in  Switzerland, 


Oecopatlona. 


lUflroad  master 

Bailway  guards  and  pointsmen 

Laborers 

Statioa  niasters 

Collectors,  lumcage  forwarders 

StatioD-maitters' assifltADts 

Carriajce  controller  and  telegraph  clerks  .. 

Porters,  nigbt  watchmen 

Freight  recfirer 

WagoD  shifters,  station  oversiers 

Wagon  matttem,  wagun  inspector,  gieaser.. 

Day  laborer,  goods  loader , 

Locomotive  aud  car  cleaners 

Chief  condactor , 

Brakenif  0 

liocomoiive  engineer 

Stoker 


Consular  districts. 


Basle.       Berne.   I  St.  GalL '   Zorich. 


$20  00 


22  00 


$23  74 


$44  15 

12  83 


86  62 


Porenien .. 
Workmen. 


WORKSHOP. 


36  00 
18  50 
20  00 
23  40 


30  00 
18  00 


16  83 


10  40  , 


19  50  I 


21  23 
16  4U 
31  65 

22  10 


19  25 
10  25  I 
66  30 
85  83 


$35  12 
20  07 

15  08 

25  10 

26  64 
26  64 

26  64 
22  58 
22  58 
22  00 

27  40 

16  38 
18  98 
38  79 
30  69 
59  90 
35  35 


16  90 
16  90 


AU 

Switxer^ 

land. 


$39  68 

17  63 
19  41 

25  10 
42  63 

26  64 

26  64 
19  70 
22  58 
22  09 

27  40 

18  42 
18  08 

28  82 
21  21 
44  21 

29  17 


23  45 
17  45 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  seamen  in  Switzerland, 


Occnpations. 


Consnlar  districts. 


Berne.     St  GalL 


CAptain  of  lake  steamers 

Pilot 

Cbirtf  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Stoker  

Sailors 

Clerk 

Ship-carpenter 

Ship-smith .\ 


$608  00 
292  00 
770  50 
292  00 
243  50 
243  50 
415  00 
219  00 
219  00 


All 

Switxor- 

land. 


$489  00  $548  60 

842  00  I  817  00 

429  00  I  509  75 

292  00 

348  00  ,  295  75 

294  00  268  76 

354  00  384  50 

219  00 

219  06 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages  in  Switzerland. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  stores  and  shops  in  Switzerland. 


Occnpations. 


Consnlar  districts. 


Berne.      St  GalL     Zarich. 


DC  DBT-OOODt  STORBB. 

Males:  I 

Coromeroial  trarelem $9  36 

Ordinary  clerks,  salesmen,  bookkeeper |  6  75 

Females :  | 

Flrst-clnss  catters  and  drresmalters ,  7  72 

Ordinary  saleswomen  aud  seamstresses i  8  86 

IM  OBOCBBT  BT0BB8.  | 


BeUil: 

Bookkeeper  and  salesman . 

Package-carrier 

Wholesale : 

Commercial  traveler 

Bookkeeper  and  salesman 


I 


4  09 
2  89 


868 
666 


$7  42  I        $7  24 


All 
Switzer- 
land. 


$8  36 
7  18 


7  42 


7  24 
3  62 


5  57 


.  Gigitisec  I  by 


7  45 
3  74 


4  88 

2  89 


;G0oglJS 
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X.  Household  wages  in   towns  and  cities  in  Switzerland. 

Wages  paid  per  month,  including  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occnpations. 


Chief  male  serrant  (or  hoase  mastM') 

Ordinary  male  servant 

Chnrabermaid 

Cook: 

Male 

Female 

Knrsery-maid 

lAdy's  dressing-maid 


Berne. 

120  26 
11  S8 
4  82 

9  17 
5  81 
2  41 
4  82 

I 


StGaU.  I  Zurich. 


$3  47  ' 

i 

4  65  !. 


$24  10 

"340' 

13  60 


AU 
Svitxer- 


$23  18 
11  58 
8  90 

11  34 

4  96 

5  41 
4  8S 


XI.  Agricultural  wages  in  Switzerland. 

Wages  paid  per  year,  including  hoard  and  lodging. 


Ocoopationa. 

Consular  districts. 

AU 

Switser- 

land. 

Basle. 

Berne. 

Zurich. 

Gardeners 

$82  00 

56  25 
20  50 
22  00 
22  50 

$82  00 
68  03 

FARM  HANDS. 

Adults,  male   

$70  54 

$80  00 

Adults,  female 

20  50 

f  oun^  men,  from  16  to  22 

22  00 

TTAnanhnld  Hnrvantk  -    ..      .    .   .              ..      

22  50 

XII.  Wages  paid  per  year  to  corporation  employes  in  Switz- 
erland. 


Occupations. 


Mayor  of  the  city 

City  cloik  aud  hi»  artHiHtants 

City  scTiioant  and  asMiHtant*) 

City  architect  nuil  aHniHtaiit 

City  cnpinetT  and  nssiHtaut  

Secretary  and  canhier  in  nrchitoct'a  office 

Bnokkc4pcr,  clerka,  copy i.sta,  &c 

City  gardener,  atreec  master,  and  other  subordinate  employes 


Consular  districts. 

Berne. 

St.  Gall. 

Zurich. 

$193  00 

$772  00 

$1,061  50 

501  80 

579  Ot) 

733  40 

260  55 

3H6  00 

328  20 

772  00 

90.5  00 

1,158  00 

772  00 

579  00 

i,i:>«oo 

772  00 

865  50 

772  00 

3U8  80 

295  00 

328  00 

658  13 

482  50 

All 
Switzer- 
land. 


$675  50 
604  45 
324  91 
965  00 
836  33 
803  15 
310  GO 
380  21 


XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  year  in  govei-nment  departments  in  Stvltzerland, 

Occupations.  All  Switzerland. 


Pi-eeldent  of  the  Swiaa  Confederation. 

federal  councilor,  each 

Fedfral  chancellor 

.  Vice-chancellor   

Preaident  of  the  supreme  court 

JuKtic'es  of  the  aupveme  court,  each  . . 

Clerka  of  supreme  court 

Chi«f  post  director 

Administrative  inspector  of  railways. 
Telhuic  inspector  of  railways 


$2, 605  50 
2,316  00 
2,123  00 
1, 351  00 
2. 123  00 
1,830  00 
$1. 158  00  to  1, 544  00 
1, 544  00 
1,544  00 
1,554  00 


Chief  of  staff  in  bureau . 
Chief  of  artillery. 
Chief  of  infantry .. 


IN  THE  MIUTABT  DSPABTIOEXT. 


•  liii^ed'b/  > 


Qoogk 


1.447  50 
1,447  50 
1,447  60 
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fFages  paid  per  year  in  govemmeHi  departmente  in  Switzerland — CoDtinaed. 


Occupations. 


In  thr  militabt  dspabtbcskt— Continaed. 

Chief  of  barean  of  commerce 

JTcderal  treasurer 

Babordinate  offlcials  and  employes  in  the  federal  departments,  saoh  as  chiefs  of 
bareauB,  clerks,  copyists,  translators,  messengers,  Ac,  range  from 

Poat  office  clerks  from-  '^"^^  service. 

1  to  3  years  of  service 

3  to  0  years  of  service 

ft  to  9  years  of  service 

9  to  12  years  of  service 

12  to  15  3'eardof  service 

over  15  years  of  service 

€3iief  of  post  bureau 

I.e4ter  caiTiers 

Package  csrrier 

Money  order  carriers 

PsfOkeraod  eervaots 

Mail  agents 

Telegmphista  in  cities-         tbleobaph  .kbvice. 

1  to  3  years  of  service 

8  to  6  years  of  service 

6  to  9  years  of  service 

9  to  12  years  of  service 

12  to  15  years  of  service 

over  15  years  of  service 


All  Switzerland. 

$1.35100 

1.851  00 

280  59  to  1«  351  00 

280  50 

347  40 
410  8d 

480  39 

555  84 

636  00 

636  00  to  772  00 

218  60  to  308  80 

347  40  to  886  OO 

347  40  to  886  00 

213  60  to  347  00 

405  30  to  636  00 

289  50 

835  82 

303  72 

463  20 

532  68 

617  60 

XIV.  Cantonal  government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  annum  in  cantonal  governments  in  Switzerland. 


Occupations. 


President  of  the  cantonal  government 

Eight  coQDcilors,  each 

£mplo>  &«  in  the  state  chancery 

Other  employes 

PreffCta 

Smplu  y64  in  prefectures 

.  Officials  io  the  Judiciary ^ 

FOUCB  OFFICE. 

Chief  of  police 

Cl«?rk8        

Commandant  of  police 

¥im%  lieutenant 

Beyond  lieutenant 

Subxithcers 

Policemen,  each 


Berne.    '  St  Gall. 


All 
I  Switzer- 
land. 


$1,351  00 

1,24  50 

808  50 

509  50 
965  UO 
473  10 
675  75 

810  60 
530  75 
636  90 
579  00 

510  4U 
352  20 
211  34 

$1,003  60 
065  00 
772  00 
453  55 
005  UO 
4«2  50 
579  00 

675  50 

$1, 151  55 
1, 109  76 
820  25 
481  60 
065  00 
477  80 
627  35 

810  60 
530  75 
656  20 
579  00 
540  40 
352  20 
211  34 


XV.  PBINTINa  AND   PRINTINa   OFFICES. 
Wages  paid  per  week  in  printing  offices  in  Switzerland, 


Occupations. 

Basle. 

Consular 
Berne. 

districts. 
St  Gall. 

Zurich. 

All 
Switzer- 
land. 

Press  master 

$0  37 
2  89 

♦7  24 
386 
4  34 
7  24 

627 
4  63 

$6  85 
8  47 

$6  82 
8  40 

Prees-feetiers *. 

If achiniAt and  fireman ..., 

$6  75 
7  24 

405 
4  05 

5  54 

Compositor 

5  80 
868 

685 

6  78 

Bookbinder: 

Foreman  ....t .x 

6  83 

Joumej'man 

4  34 

Folders 

2  70 

2  70 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGABY. 

BBBOBT  BY  002f8UL-GBNEBAL  WBAYJBB,  OF  VIBITKA,  FOB  AUSTBIA. 

Id  coDformity  with  instractions  contained  in  your  circalar,  ander  date 
of  15th  February,  1884, 1  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the 
wages  and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Austria : 

SOUBOES  OP  INPOBMATION. 

As  was  somewhat  fully  explained  in  my  dispatch  No.  404,  under  date 
of  7th  instant,  when  it  was  found  that  no  existing  publication  contained 
the  specific  data  required,  it  was  determined  to  issue  a  general  circular 
to  the  various  manuracturer$>,  industrialists,  labor  organizations,  boards 
of  trade,  merchants,  and  private  individuals,  as  well  as  every  govern- 
mental and  official  source  promising  favorable  results.  Of  these  circu- 
lars 425  were  distributed ;  and  while  mostly  confined  to  Vienna  and 
Lower  Austria,  yet  many  of  them  were  sent  to  the  various  commercial 
and  industrial  chambers  and  important  establishments,  such  as  furnaces^ 
forges,  spinning  and  weaving  factories  of  all  Ci3leithania,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Bohemia,  which  forms  the  district  of  our  consul  at  Prague. 

It  was  feared  that  but  slight  attention  would  be  given  to  the  circular, 
soliciting,  as  it  did,  the  wages  paid  employes,  and  other  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  people  in  their  employ,  and  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  same.  It  was,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  find 
on  the  part  of  some  a  willingness  and  promptitude  to  respond  freely 
and  fully,  supplying  much  valuable  statistical  and  other  information. 
On  the  other  hand,  judging  from  results,  many  have  thrown  the  letter 
and  accompanying  circular  into  the  waste-basket,  or,  possibly  are  yet 
deliberating  upon  the  propriety  of  replying,  for,  out  of  the  425  sent,  only 
about  111,  up  to  date,  have  been  returned  or  replied  to  in  any  way. 
Some  of  the  answers  to  the  circulars  were  very  curious  and  character- 
istic; while  some  would  express  an  unwillingness  to  grant  the  informa- 
tion sought  on  the  ground  of  inability  to  furnish  it,  others  would  denom- 
inate the  request  as  inquisitorial,  and  surpassiijg  anything  they  had 
ever  received  from  their  own  Government,  and  further  excuse  them- 
selves from  complying  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  used  to  their  dia^ 
advantage  by  either  their  own  Government  in  the  matter  of  taxation  or 
by  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  collection  of  duties. 

It  has  further  been  observed  that  neither  the  Government  officials  or 
those  extensively  engaged  in  exportation  to  the  United  States,  or  even 
those  with  whom  American  trade  or  manufacture  might  subsequently 
come  into  competition,  have  been  free  to  accord  the  data  solicited. 
Consequently,  in  most  instances,  for  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions, 
the  most  of  the  matter  procured  emanates  from  those  who  have  as  yet 
but  slight  commercial  interests  or  relations  with  the  United  States.  In 
a  few  instances  special  interest  has  been  manifest  in  the  undertaking, 
and  the  importance  of  the  question  has  been  universally  recognized. 
i3ut  it  has  never  been  attempted  in  this  country  to  collect  statistical 
data  by  private  enterprise,  and  even  eflfortsin  this  direction  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  Government  are  rare.  In  reply,  however,  to  my  circular 
I  received  from  the  Vienna  Chamber  of  Trade  and  Industry,  a  valuable 
and  exhaustive  labor  report  for  Lower  Austria  for  1880,  published  in 
1883,  from  which  I  have  collated  much  valuable  material  on  wages,  and 
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with  which  I  have  compared  and  corrected  Bomewhat  data  sent  me  by 
private  individaals  in  reply  to  my  circular. 

.  TABLES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  APPENDIX. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  matter  received  has  been  carefully  tabulated, 
and  alphabetically  arranged  into  Hpeciiic  and  (ifeueral  tables,  to  tlieend 
that  eu8y  reference  may  be  secured.  The  miscellaneous  table  may 
therefore  be  consulted  for  any  employment  desired,  and  if  there  has 
been  a  more  special  report  made  on  the  specific  subject,  reference  to  the 
table  by  number  will  be  found.  It  has  been  sought  to  prepare,  as  far 
as  possible,  data  for  wages  paid  in  every  separate  trade  or  employment. 
It  should  be  mentioned. that  where  not  otherwise  stated,  the  data  given 
is  for  the  cily  of  Vienna,  where  wages  are  much  higher  than  in  the 
country ;  also,  that  wages  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria  are  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  higher  thau  those  in  other  provinces  like  Galicia,  Oar- 
niola,  Tyrol,  or  Moravia,  it  has  been. found,  however,  quite  impossible 
to  procure  data  for  all  the  difierent  provinces  from  which  a  comparative 
table  might  be  compiled,  but  as  very  recently  the  appointment  of  a 
Government  labor  inspector  has  been  established  by  law,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  official  to  prepare  such  a  report  at  an  early  day,  copies 
of  which,  as  has  been  promised,  will  be  placed  at  my  disposition. 

AREA  AND  POPULATION  OP  OISLEITHANIA. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  labor,  it  will  be  found  very 
accessary  and  interesting  to  have  conveniently  at  hand,  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  the  area  and  population  of  the  various  provinces  of 
Gisleithania  which,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  were  as  follows : 


ProTinoM. 


ATM  in  1880. 


Sqnare 
kilo- 


Percent, 
of 


meters.*  total  area. 


PopnUUon  in  1880. 


Hales. 


Females. 


Per  cent    Inhablt- 
of        ants  per 
total  pop-    nqiiare 
ulution.   kilometer. 


Lower  AiiatriA 

Upper  AusiriA. 

Balsburg 

Btyria 

CamioU   

Carintbi* 

Trieste,  Gdrts,  and  Istria. . 
Tirn>l  sod  Vurarlberg. .-. . . . 

Bohemia  

Horaria 

ftleaia 

&ilicia 

Baokowina  


19.788 
11. 08i 

7,155 
22.855 
10,328 
lu,033 

7,907 
29.293 
51,942 
22,V24 

5.147 
78,508 
10. 451 
12.831 


6.6 
4.0 
2.4 
7.5 
8.4 
8.8 
2.0 
9.8 

17.8 
7.4 
1.7 

26.2 
8.5 
i.3 


1,151.111 
874.226 
80.780 
600.748 
17U.  136 
229. 816 

440. 7U4 
2, 677, 9:i2 
1,0*^8,445 

268.171 
2. 9:14. 595 

2M1.342 

239.631 


1, 179. 510 
385.  .'194 
8-.'.  790 
613. 849 
17K,5U4 
251. 4-'7 
8lh,8»4 
462.  R45 

2,882.887 

1.124,96.2 
2^7. 304 

8,024.312 
285. 3*29 
236. 470 


Totals 299.984 


100.0 


10.819.737 


11, 324, 507 


10.5 
8.4 
0.7 
5.5 
1.6 

2..e 

2.9 
4.1 

25.1 
9.7 
2.6 

26w9 
2.6 
2.2 


100.0 


118 
68 
28 
54 
84 
46 
81 
81 

107 
97 

110 
76 
55 
87 


74 


Of  the  tongoinK  popnlation,  10.324,507  were  males,  and  of  these  158,693  were  in  the  aotlTO  army, 
md  3,73a  in  the  AostriaQ  aotire  militia  or  lanUwehr. 

*  One  square  kilometer  equals  0.8861  square  mile ;  1  sqnare  raUe=2.59  square  kilometers,  nearly. 
TBADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 


The  classification  of  the  population  of  Anstria  into  the  several  cat- 
egories of  employment,  whether  self  dependents,  eniploye**,  members  of 
families,  or  servants,  is  of  sufficient  interest  in  this  connection  as  to 
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jastify  tbe  traoBmission  of  the  gnbjoined  table,  which  was  recently  g^ven 
in  my  last  annual  commercial  report,  as  follows : 


Classes. 


Cbnrcbes 

Civil  Mervice 

Military 

TeHchere 

Writers  and  editors 

Actorn,  niusiciaos,  &o 

A  rtiHts 

Architects,  civil  en^zineers,  &o.. 

Law>  era  and  notaries 

Medicine: 

Superior 

Suuonlinate 

Public  service 

Polire,  flnnien.  Sec 


Avi'iculturt',  propiietnrs. 
A  giieul I  ure,  farmers . . . . . 


Fisbeiies. 

Mines 

Trade - 

Commerce 

BaukinjE 

Transportation : 

Lsnd 

Water 

Honse  owners  and  renters. 

Pensioners 

Orpbfinsges , 

Cbaritablo  institntions .... 

Servants  

Day  laborers 

All  others 


Totals 8,868,619      6,639,231 


Independ- 
ent 
persons. 


Bmploj^s. 


Families 
(mem- 
bers of)* 


31.944 

4H,190 
162,423  , 

55,929  I 
1,224 

13.483 
3,044 
3,634 
3,656 

9.122 

16,569 

25,550 

27,275 

1.275,117 

90,036 

1,587 

1.306 

676,811 

185, 405 

1,484 

14.  €56 

3,520 

207,416 

68,846 

686 

772 


41.887 


8,327 


782 


2,802  I 
2.459  I 
8, 150 

2,114  I 
4,450 


3,668,249 

123,263 

2,994 

116,565 

1,581.287 

124,668 

8,298 

85,230 
12,066 
1,424 


1,577 
1,919 


882,699 


27,796 
92, 495 
17,970 
81.449 

3,103 
15,  285 

7,848 
11.538 
19, 621 

19,622 

16, 565 

61.016 

37,886 

6,474,315 

222. 781 

6.054 

193. 312 

2, 309, 199 

459,035 

18,237 

199.4.51 
27,234 

273,060 
72,682 
20, 403 
94,109 
87,455 

762,102 
24,564 


10,746,187 


Servants. 


26.463 
23,545 

4.510 
14, 823 

883 
2.233 

788 
2, 3:«8 
6.270 

8,314 

2,071 

4.177 

3,753 

819, 158 

1^079 

31 

5.0(15 

153,750 

70, 520 

5,672 

15.469 

1,194 

61. 322 

16.535 

1,674 

1,602 

114, 825 

6,201 

1,678 


890,207 


TotaL 


94.SS9 

162, 23« 

184.903 

152.  201 

6,993 

31.001 

15.083 

19.963 

37,715 

39,173 
39,655 
00.743 
68,914 
II,  736, 839 

452,  159 
10,669 

316.187 
4,  710.  04T 

£89,628 
83,581 

314.809 
44,013 

643,231 

158,093 
24.209 
98,403 

201.780 

1,650,903 

67,584 


22,144,244 


In  considering  the  various  interrogatories  contained  in  your  circular 
eflFort  will  be  made  as  far  as  practicable  to  conform  to  their  order  of  se- 
quence, but  in  the  absence  of  definite  information  on  many  of  the  topics 
suggested,  it  should  not  be  ex])ected  that  with  the  time  at  my  disposal 
answers  should  be  made  as  thoroughly  exhaustive  or  the  matter  as  fully 
and  properly  classified  and  arranged  as  might  be  desirable,  since  the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  matter  received  has  made  it  very  difiScult 
to  organize  and  place  in  such  a  shape  as  to  be  utilized.  Begging,  there- 
fore, the  forbearance  of  the  Department  in  this  respect,  I  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  answer  the  specific  interrogatories  with  such  fullness  and 
pertinency  as  it  is  possible  to  command. 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

BATES  OP  WAGES. 


"  1.  "What  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class  f  '^ 
The  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  specific  trades  and  industrial  employ- 
ments of  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria  will  be  found  in  the  tables  of  the 
appendix,  carefully  arranged  and  classified.  These  tables  will  be  found 
to  embrace  every,  or  nearly  every,  important  class  of  labor,  with  credits 
duly  given  as  to  the  source  of  the  information.  They  may,  therefore,  be 
relied  upon  with  considerable  confidence  as  presenting  a  fair,  candid 
statement  of  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  in  this  city  and  country. 
Where  not  otherwise  specified,  these  wages  will  be  understood  as  consti- 
tuting a  workiugman's  complete  compensation,  without  board  or  lodging 
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orany  other  perquisite  whatever.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rates  of  wages 
are  exceedingly  low,  not  only  for  factory  hands,  where  female  labor  may 
be  profitably  employed,  bnt  in  furnaces,  iron-mills,  and  the  various  in- 
dastries  demanding  the  highest  skill.  It  is  not  easy  to  approximate  even 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  laborers  in  any  single  trade  or  employ- 
ment, mnch  less  those  of  the  laboring  man  in  general,  bnt  the  most  cur- 
sory examination  of  these  accompanying  tables  will  present  most  ex- 
traordinary and  surprising  results,  particularly  when  compared  with 
like  wages  in  the  United  States.  For  instance,  the  wages  of  the  yarn 
and  thread  spinners  in  the  factory  of  Pottendorf  (see  Table  LI)  average 
only  $1.88*  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours ;  and  while  the  wages  of  the 
men  average  $2.70,  those  of  the  women  are  only  $1.40  per  week  of  sev- 
enty-two hours,  being  less  than  2  cents  per  hour.  The  care  with  which 
this  table  is  prepared  by  the  directors  of  the  factory,  apparently  from 
the  pay-rolls,  must  inspire  great  confidence  in  its  correctness.  Again, 
in  the  mines  and  mills  the  same  contrast  will  be  observed  (see  Table 
XXXIII  of  the  Witkowitz  Iron  Mining  Company,  of  Moravia,  so  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  wrought  out  in  detail),  where  the  average  earn- 
ings per  shift  of  twelve  hours  of  the  97  categories  of  laborers  amounts 
to  only  68  cents,  or  ^4.08  per  week,  while  the  railway  mechanics  of 
Vienna,  including  the  highest  and  best  paid  classes  of  sl<illed  laborers, 
according  to  Table  XL,  prepared  by  Mr.  Eupka,  civil  engineer  in  Vienna, 
thoroughly  competent  to  pronounce  in  such  matters,  receive  an  average 
weekly  earning  of  only  $5.44,  working  about  ten  hours  daily.  If,  there- 
fore, the  299  various  categories  of  workmen  comprised  in  the  miscella- 
neous table  be  averaged,  we  obtain  $4.05  as  the  nearest  approximative 
weekly  average  earning  of  the  Austrian  workman,  dependent  on  his 
manual  labor  for  support.  These  figures  should  be  written  in  crimson 
letters  npon  the  palm  of  every  discontented  laboring  man  within  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  where  they  would  certainly 
act  as  a  panacea  for  all  his  imaginary  woes. 

The  length  of  a  normal  day's  labor  in  Austria  varies  according  to  the 
trade  or  occupation.  In  yarn  and  textile  factories  the  average  would 
quite  equal  twelve  hours.  In  mines  and  certain  employments  where  they 
work  by  the  shift,  the  time  is  also  twelve  hours,  while  for  general  occu- 
pations and  in  most  manufactories  the  day's  labor  comprises  from  nine 
to  eleven  hours,  while  in  the  Government  workshops  they  are  further 
reduced  to  nine  and  ten  hours.  Consequently,  a  normal  week's  labor 
in  Austria  would  average  about  sixty  hours.  Sundays  and  holidays, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  scrupulously  observed  as  days  of  rest  and 
recreation  wherever  the  nature  of  the  occupation  will  permit ;  conse- 
quently 300  days  are  regarded  as  about  a  full  year's  employment.  Of 
course,  in  many  cases,  mills  and  furnaces  are  run  without  intervals  of 
rest,  and  a  general  rule  exists  to  pay  for  overtime  and  Sunday  em- 
ployment as  much  as  25  and  50  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
weekly  wages.  As  much  of  the  work  is  performed  by  the  piece,  the 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  hours  of  labor  indefinitely,  so  that  it  is  no 
unnsual  thing  for  thrifty,  ambitious  workmen  to  prolong  the  day  sev- 
eral hours,  aggregating  as  much  as  15  and  16  hours  per  day.  Such 
ca^es  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  rule,  but  rather  the  exception.  By 
the  new  "labor  bill,"  at  present  before  the  Keich^rath,  and  which  has 
already  passed  the  lower  house,  the  normal  day  is  fixed  not  to  exceed 
11  hours.    This  reduction  of  time  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  manu- 

*  In  tbe«e  tables  the  value  of  tbe  florin  has  been  taken  at  40  cents,  being  sufficiently 
sccnrate  for  all  purposes,  seeing  that  the  average  value  of  the  Austrian  paper  floriu 
during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  has  been  40iff(f  cents.  /'^  ^^^T^ 
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facturers  of  yam  and  textiles,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  time  be  red  need 
one  hour  the  expenses  will  be  so  maferially  increased  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  producers  unless  they  should  run  two  shifts  of 
hands  with  the  same  machinery,  which,  as  yet,  has  not  been  resorted  to. 
But  as  the  bill  also  prohibits  the  employment  of  females  by  night,  this 
would  be  impossible,  or  such  a  transformation  would  be  required  as  to 
completely  revolutionize  their  present  industry ;  for  without  female  labor 
they  would  be  obliged  to  so  increase  their  present  rate  of  wages  that  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  would  more  than  equalize  the  gain  resulting  from 
constant  runnjng  of  their  mills  and  factories.  As  the  bill  was  proposed 
by  therGovernment,  and  has  already  passed  the  popular  branch  of  the 
lieichsrath,  there  is  no  question  of  its  failing  to  receive  the  consent  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  now  possesses  a  Government, majority  suffi- 
ciently large  to  pass  any  Government  measure;  consequently  it«  pro- 
visions will  shortly  be  incorporated  into  law ;  and  as  large  discretionary 
powers  are  conferred  on  the  competent  minister,  which  is  a  marked  fea- 
ture of  Austrian  legislation  in  general,  it  is  difiScult  at  present  to  foresee 
or  predict  its  actual  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  workingman  in  par- 
ticular or  the  general  industrial  interests  of  the  country  in  general. 

In  certain  employments,  such  as  hotel,  railway,  and  domestic  service, 
and,  in  fact,  in  most  Government  employ,  the  system  of  feeing  has  be- 
come so  general  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
compensation  received  by  these  employes.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for 
hotel  porters  to  pay  proprietors  thousands  of  florins  yearly  for  their 
places ;  head  servants  in  restaurants  and  coffee-houses,  whose  duty  and 
privilege  it  is  to  collect  the  bills,  generally  pay  the  under  servants  and 
all  breakages  from  the  *' tips  "they  always  expect  and  uniformly  re- 
ceive ;  so  that  these  positions  have  become  very  desirable  and  profit- 
able. Somewhat  of  the  same  vicious  system  of  accepting  gratuities 
has  grown  up  throughout  every  branch  of  labor  and  service,  and  even 
Government  officials  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  offered  gratuity,  no 
matter  how  small.  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in 
the  degradation  of  the  laboring  classes,  resulting  from  the  small  pit- 
tance received  as  regular  compensation,  which  tends  to  create  a  menial, 
dependent  spirit  in  an  employ^,  who  expects  and  requires  these  ^Hips'^ 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  eke  out  a  straitened  existence. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection  that  office  clerks  and  ser- 
vants, as  well  as  all  employes  in  retail  stores,  receive  at  New  Year  for 
good  behavior  during  the  year  a  present  or  gratuity  equal  to  about  one 
month's  salary.  Letter-carriers,  telegniph  messengers.  Government  and 
domestic  servants,  in  fact,  all  with  whom  one  has  to  come  in  contact 
during  the  year,  apply  regularly  for  their  accustomary  douceur.  To 
such  a  degree  has  this  custom  developed  in  every  grade  of  Austiian  so- 
ciety that  it  has  long  since  become  not  only  an  irritating  nuisance,  but 
a  downright  imposition  on  both  one's  patience  and  pocket-book. 

COST  OP  MVINO. 

<<  2.  What  is  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz,  the  prices 
paid  for  the  necessities  of  life,  clothing,  rent,  Ac.!". 

The  difference  of  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life,  food  for  example, 
when  compared  with  that  in  the  United  States,  is  not  very  great,  but 
when  the  mode  of  living  is  taken  into  account  this  difference  becomes 
very  striking.  Flour,  meat,  and  vegetables  cost  generally  more  in  Aus- 
tria than  in  the  United  States,  particularly  the  twa4brmec,  as  these 
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articles  can  almost  be  imported  from  the  United  States  to  this  coantry 
with  profit.  House  rent  is  approximately  as  high  as  in  the  United 
States,  bat  in  the  aiticle  of  clothing  the  difference  is  largely  in  favor  of 
this  conntry,  being  about  the  only  article  of  chief  necessity  to  the  labor- 
ing man  which  can  be  procured  at  less  cost  in  Austria  than  in  the  United 
States.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  mode  of  life  practiced  here 
by  the  laboring  man,  the  contrast  is  very  great.  Food  and  clothing  are 
limited  to  a  minimum,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  the  former  consist- 
ing generally  of  rye  bread  with  fig  coffee  and  soup,  or  meat  with  vege- 
tables, not  more  than  once  a  day,  and  in  many  cases  only  once  per  week, 
while  the  clothing  is  coarse  and  durable.  Were  it  otherwise  the  small 
pittance  earned  would  not  suflSce  even  with  the  greatest  economy. 

The  prices  paid  in  Vienna  for  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  and 
rent,  appropriate  to  a  workingman's  family,  are  at  present  as  follows : 


ArtiolM. 


Flour perbftirel.. 

Bread per  poond.. 

Bioe do.... 

PeaB  Mid  beans do — 

Potatoes: 

Old per  basbel.. 

New do... 

lArd pei^poand.. 

TaUow do... 

Batter v do  ... 

Mine. per  quart.. 

B^ICB per  dozen.. 

Beef perpoand.. 

Veal do... 

Mutton do — 

Pork do — 

Cbiekens eacb.. 

Docks do — 

Geese do — 

Coal per  ton.. 

Petrolenm per  qnart. . 

Beer do 

Wine do 

Bent,  one  person,  per  year one  room.. 

Bent,  famuy,  per  year two  rooms.. 

Coats.  Sanday eacb . . 

Pants,  Sunday per  pair.. 

Hats,  Sunday each.. 

Caps,  cloth do.... 

Hats,  straw do — 

Shoes per  pair . . 

Socks do.... 

Jackets  or  blouses each.. 

Aprona do.... 

Pants,  cotton per  pair.. 

Hnslin per  yard.. 

Calico do.... 

Drillinfr do  — 

Flannel do... 


Lowest. 


$4  82 
08 
M 
03 


108 
12 
23 
10 
03 
09 
10 
00 
00 
18 
16 
40 
80 

8  40 


Highest. 


I 


05  i 

06  I 
16  00 
82  00 

4  00 
8  20 
40 
06 
10 
1  00 
16 
20 
12 
00 
10 
10 
12 
15 


$0  36 
06 
07 
06 

64 

1  51 

16 

26 

28 

07 

12 

10 

18 

16 

20 

40 

80 

1  80 

8  40 

10 

07 

14 

18  00 

86  00 

6  60 

400 

1  00 
20 
26 

8  20 
26 
80 
24 

2  00 
14 
16 
25 
40 


Average. 


$6  84 
08 
06 
04 

46 
129 
14 
24 
22 
06 
10 
16 
14 
12 
16 
28 
60 
1  80 

7  40 
00 
06 
10 

17  00 

84  00 

6  00 

8  60 
75 
12 
15 

1  76 
20 
40 
18 

1  60 
12 
18 
16 
26 


The  prices  of  clothing  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  bnt  without 
samples  or  other  means  of  determining  the  quality,  they  would  be  ut- 
terly useless  for  purposes  of  comparison.  In  all  published  estimates 
of  the  chambers  of  industry  the  yearns  supply  of  clothing  for  a  single 
man  is  put  down  at  from  t2<)  to  $30.  This  is  too  high  for  a  large  num- 
ber^ as,  in  many  cases,  they  only  wear  second-hand  clothing,  and  wrap 
their  feet  in  old  cloths  for  stockings. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  the  expenses  of  a  laboring  man- 
and  his  family  in  Anstrii,  for  by  the  most  careful  calculation  they  are 
yet  made  to  overrun  the  income.    The  chamber  of  commerce  and  in- 
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dustry  at  Vienna  eHtimated  the  daily  expenses  of  a  single  laboring  man 
as  follows : 

Kreaser. 

Momins,  before  work,  gin  5  kreuzer,  bread  3  kreuzer= S 

At  8  o'clock,  pork  4  krenzer,  bread  2  kreuzer,  beer  5  kreuzor  = 11 

Noon,  meat  If*  krenzer,  bread  2  krenzer,  beer  8  krenzer  = 25 

At  4  p.  m.,  bread  2  krenzer,  butter  4  krenzer  = 6 

Night,  bread  2  krenzer  and  sansage  8  krenzer  = 10 


Total  day's  cost  for  one  man  (24  cents)  = 


60 


For  the  year's  expenses  of  a  single  workman  of  the  ordinary  class  and 
one  of  highest  grade,  and  Anally  for  an  average  workman's  family  with' 
three  or  four  children,  the  following  estimates  are  given : 


ArtiolM. 


Single  work.   Single  work-       ^iSS"Sf" 

^S.'^oi'!^*'     "ttSnW*"    wife  an«f  three 
nary  cUm.        ter  olass.  children. 


Food 

Bent 

Clothing 

Washing 

Heat,  light,  tobacco,  Sec  . 


Total. 


Florint. 
219.00 
38.50 
78.00 
14.66 
20.80 


Fiorina. 

410.75 

60.00 

126.00 

20.80 

26L00 


Fhrina. 

830.50 
100.00 
120.00 

30.00 


368.86 


652.65 


1,060.60 


The  foregoing  estimates  are  certainly  very  high,  for  it  is  only  rarely 
that  a  skilled  laborer  receives  in  this  country  the  sum  of  $5  weekly. 
Mr.  Moritz  Kohn  has  famished  me  the  following  estimate  for  a  Vienna 
tinsmith  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  showing  that  the  wife  is  obliged 
to  provide  a  large  part  of  the  income  necessary  for  the  family  wants,  as 
well  as  her  own  '^pin-money.''  He  estimates  all  necessary  expenses  as 
follows:  Food,  480  florins;  rent,  120  florins;  clothes,  56  florins;  beer 
and  wine,  40  florins;  tobacco,  15 florins;  and  various  other  expenses,  50 
florins;  making  a  total  of  761  florins,  or  $304.40,  as  the  cost  of  living 
for  a  year.  But  as  the  yearly  wages  of  the  man  cannot  be  calculated 
at  more  than  $250,  the  balance  of  $54.40  must  be  earned  by  the  wife, 
besides  performing  her  household  duties  and  earning  additionally  a 
little  money  for  her  own  small  personal  gratification  and  extras.  He 
gives  the  following  as  the  plan  of  living :  A  morning  meal,  consisting 
of  milk  and  coffee  or  soup,  with  white  or  brown  bread ;  a  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  meat,  soup,  with  vegetables  and  beer,  or  sometimes  pudding 
with  a  glass  of  cheap  wine ;  and  supper,  consisting  of  sausage,  bread 
and  butter,  and  sometimes  cheese.  It  will  therefore  readily  be  seen 
that  life  with  these  working  people  is  one  continuous  struggle  to  keep 
hunger  from  the  door,  and  that  only  the  more  prosperous  are  able  to 
indulge,  in  even  a  moderate  degree,  the  healthful  cravings  of  a  legiti- 
mate appetite. 

PAST   AND   PRESENT   WAGES. 


'<  3.  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and 
those  which  prevailed  in  1878,  and  between  the  conditions  which  then 
prevailed  and  which  now  prevail !  ^ 

From  the  various  replies  received  to  this  interrogatory  it  would  ap- 
pear that  while  in  certain  industries  and  classes  of  manufactures  the 
increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  varies  from  10  to  25,  and  even  as  high  as 
35  per  cent.,  in  many  others  there  has  been  no  changawhate^^er,  and  in 
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a  few  iiiBtanceseven  a  redaction  in  the  rates  of  wages  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  has  been  experienced.  The  fact,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  trade  and  industry  but  little  or  no  progress  is  being 
made,  either  on  account  of  overproduction  or  foreign  competition,  and, 
consequently,  while  this  languishing  condition  continues,  an  increase  of 
wages  cannot  be  thought  of.  Among  such  might  be  enumerated  the 
textile,  glass,  and  metal  industries,  while  for  certain  other  manufactures 
the  margins  of  profit  have  fallen  so  low  that  employes  have  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages  or  stop  work.  Among  these  last 
may  be  classed  the  button,  meerschaum,  and  fan  trades,  together  with 
certain  classes  of  spinning  and  weaving  industries.  But  where  trade 
has  been  at  all  prosperous  the  tendency  in  rates  of  compensation  fot 
labor  has  been  constantly  upward,  to  the  end  that  one  is  justified  in  ex- 
pressing the  opinion,  based  on  the  consensus  of  all  the  replies  received, 
that  the  average  general  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages  in  Austria  during 
the  last  five  years  cannot  be  far  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  at  present  prevailing,  when  compared 
with  1878,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  the  same  in  character  and  kind, 
bnt  not  in  degree;  that  is,  while  workmen  are  employed  in  the  same 
manner  and  labor  for  the  same  number  of  hours  daily  and  produce  about 
the  same  quantity  of  merchandise  for  the  same  remuneration,  the  man- 
ufacturerSy  industrialists,  and  tradespeople  have  less  margins  of  profit, 
and  in  order  to  reap  the  same  gains  are  compelled  to  double  and  even 
triple  the  amount  of  merchandise  formerly  manufactured  or  handled. 
In  other  words,  while  the  laboring  classes  are  possibly  making  some 
progress,  although  it  is  unquestionably  exceedingly  small,  the  manu- 
facturers on  the  contrary  are  hardly  holding  their  own,  but  rather  re- 
trograding in  many  instances,  not  only  in  the  character  of  their  products, 
but  in  the  extent  of  their  margins  of  profit  and  general  prosperity. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

^^  4.  What  are  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  whether  steady  and 
trustworthy  or  otherwise,  saving  or  otherYise,  and  what  causes  princi- 
pally affect  their  habits  for  good  or  evil  ?" 

The  working  classes  of  Austria  are,  in  general,  very  steady  and  trust- 
worthy, industrious  and  sober,  while  the  small  amount  of  wages  re- 
ceived, being  only  barely  sufficient  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life,  al- 
lows them  no  opportunity  of  saving  or  accumulating  money.  There  are 
certainly  exceptions,  where  considerable  complaint  is  heard,  viz,  that 
the  workmen  are  given  to  small  peculations,  inclined  to  deceive,  and 
are  not  industrious,  but  must  be  constantly  watched,  not  only  as  to  time 
employed,  but  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  done.  Bnt,  aside  from 
certain  general  national  characteristics  which  render  them  constitution- 
ally averse  to  putting  forth  great  energy  or  effort,  but  little  complaint 
is  heard.  One  primal  cause  stands  at  the  root  of  all  this,  viz,  that  pa- 
triarchal spirit  which  for  centuries  has  permeated,  in  a  prominent  degree, 
the  working  classes  of  Austria,  being  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  ages,  when 
the  laboring  man^  in  the  capacity  of  a  slave,  looked  to  his  lord  for  sup- 
port and  protection  under  all  circumstances,  and,  consequently,  felt  no 
necessity  of  putting  forth  any  special  efforts  on  his  own  account  any 
further  than  was  actually  forced  upon  him  by  grim  necessity.  Conse- 
quently, to  this  day  the  laboring  man  of  Austria  is  content  with  a  bare 
sufficiency,  and  being  devoid  of  higher  aspirations,  he  makes  no  pro- 
gress ;  possessing  no  ambition,  he  plods  along  like  the  dumb  animal, 
satifid&ed  when  hunger  is  quenched  and  caring  little  or  nothing  for  the 
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futare.  He  is,  consequently,  very  patient  but  not  active;  plodding,  bat 
not  efficient;  knowing  nothing  but  labor,  he  dreams  rarely  of  rest. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  constant  occupation  keeps  him  froai 
bad  habits  and  immorality  engendered  by  idleness  and  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy, while  the  scantiness  of  his  earnings  does  not  allow  him  to  contract 
habits  of  intemperance.  For  although  the  poor  man's  bread  is  beer,  yet 
the  moderation  with  which  he  indulges  therein  in  this  country  is  the 
surprise  and  admiration  of  every  well-informed  observer;  for  while  the 
Bavarians  drink  240  liters  per  year  for  each  inhabitant,  the  Austrians 
consume  only  34^  liters,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  29. 

<^  5.  What  is  the  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  em- 
ployer, and  the  effects  of  this  feeling  on  the  general  and  particular 
prosperity  of  the  country  f 

These  relations  are  said  to  be  remarkably  good  in  general,  and  the  fact 
is  cited  that  even  when  difficulty  arises  between  the  employer  and  his 
workmen,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  that  a  wanton  destruction  of  prop- 
erty is  resorted  to ;  that  the  Austrian  work  people  possess  originally 
none  of  that  anarchical  spirit  at  present  so  prominenty  manifest  in  Kas- 
sia  and  Germany,  which  aims  at  the  destruction  and  dissipation  of  the 
property  and  possessions  of  the  wealthy  (Classes ;  that  all  manifesta- 
tion sof  this  character  which  have  appeared  in  this  country  recently 
are  importations  from  other  countries,  particularly  Russia,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland ;  consequently,  were  other  things  equal,  this  general 
good  feeling  would  show  great  results  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  appearance  of  anarchists  in  the 
midst  of  hungry  workmen,  many  of  whom  being  without  employment, 
either  through  their  fault  or  misfortune,  awakes  great  concern  among  cap- 
italists and  the  Government  official?.  For  it  may  be  possible  that  these 
phlegmatic  people  may  be  fired  over  again  as  they  were  in  1848,  to  the 
dismay  ^  established  order.  But  then  this  would  doubtless  be  more 
directly  against  the  Government  than  against  employers ;  for,  in  gen- 
eral, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  the  Government  who  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  the  working  people,  and 
not  the  employers,  who  are  apparently  suflFering  more  than  their  work- 
men. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION   OF  LABOR. 

**6.  What  is  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  organization  and  its  effects  on  the  advancement  and  welfare  of 
the  laborers  ?  ^ 

Labor  in  Austria  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  organized;  at  least,  as  far 
as  publicly  known,  there  exists  no  general  organization.  The  several 
trades  have  their  associations,  which  are  regulated  by  law,  but  they 
very  generally  take  on  the  nature  of  relief  societies,  whose  members 
pay  weekly  dues  and  receive  support  when  sick.  These  associations 
are  regarded  very  jealously  by  the  Government,  who  send  police  officers 
to  be  present  at  all  their  public  meetings,  which  can  be  held  only  after  re- 
ceiving permission  from  the  Government.  Herein  lies  the  germ  of  pres- 
ent dissatisfaction  and  the  danger  of  difficulties  of  a  serious  nature  in 
the  future  condition  of  labor  in  this  country,  since  bad  blood  has  already 
been  engendered  by  this  police  espionage  and  revenge  taken  by  mur- 
dering the  Government  agents.  This  violence  was  met  by  the  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  the  conviction  and  execution  of  some  of  the  perpe- 
trators, so  that  at  present  law  and  order  are  supreme.  Whether  the 
present  truce  be  permanent,  or  only  the  calm  before  the  storm,  cannot 
be  clearly  and  satisfactorily  determined.  But  it  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  these  troubles  have  arisen  among  and  compromised  but  a  small 
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and  iDsignificant  class  of  the  great  army  of  Austrian  laborers,  and  that 
for  the  present  nothing  nc^  be  apprehended  in  the  nature  of  general 
disorganization  of  the  established  condition  of  society. 

STRIKES. 

^^  7.  Are  strikes  prevalent,  and  how  far  does  arbitration  enter  into  the 
settlement  of  disagre-ements  between  employers  and  their  employes,  and 
what  are  the  manner  and  nature  of  such  arbitration  f  What  are  the 
effects  of  strikes  on  the  advancement  or  otherwise  of  labor,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby  f " 

Strikes  rarely  occur  in  Austria,  and  are  scarcely  ever  successful  in 
obtaining  the  objects  sought.  Since  1872  they  have  been  confined  to  a 
few  sporadic  cases;  in  Vicuna,  by  the  bakers,  and  in  Bohemia,  by  the 
coal-miners,  in  both  instances  the  workmen  failiug  to  secure  the  increase 
of  wages  demanded.  The  one  great  antidote  to  strikes  in  this  country 
is  the  army,  which  possesses  such  strength  and  resources  that  it  is  im- 
I)ossible  for  the  workmen  to  hope  for  successful  results  whenever  it  is 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  employers.  For  instance,  in  the  last  attempt 
of  the  Yienna  bakers  to  come  out,  the  soldiery  not  only  dispersed  their 
street  meetings,  but  thousands  of  army  bakers  were  held  in  reserve 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  proprietors  of  bakeries,  were  immwliately 
installed  in  the  places  of  the  striking  bakers,  so  that  what  at  first  had 
assumed  dangerous  proportions,  dwindled  at  once  into  insignificance ; 
even  when  the  side  of  the  strikers  was  generally  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic on  the  ground  that  their  pay  was  not  in  proportion  to  their  onerous 
and  protracted  toil.  The  effects  of  strikes  in  this  country  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  trade  cannot  result  favorably  either  to  the  working- 
men  or  their  employers,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  these  last  are 
DOW  estimating  the  loss  sustained  in  continuing  their  operations  rather 
than  the  gains.  Consequently,  the  industry  of  the  country  being 
depressed  and  the  supply  of  labor  being  greater  than  the  demand, 
strikes  accomplish  little  more  than  an  exchange  of  one  set  of  employes 
for  another.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  collieries,  where  a  con- 
stant and  regular  output  is  a  necessity,  the  strikes  for  higher  wages 
prevent  an  immediate  reduction,  and  in  so  far  help  the  laboring  man; 
but  such  advantages  can  be  only  temporary,  and  must  finally  react, 
seeing  that  the  disorganization  of  the  industry  will  eventually  sodestroy 
the  proprietor's  ability  to  continue  the  present  rates  of  wages  that  a 
reduction  or  closing  of  the  mines  must  necessarily  and  naturally  result. 

No  general  system  of  arbitration  between  work  people  and  their  em- 
ployers is  in  existence  in  this  country,  although  in  several  trades  the 
practice  exists  of  submitting  differences  to  arbitrators  selected  by  the 
contending  parties.  In  many  instances  the  police  are  appealed  to  to 
settle  certain  diflftcul ties  in  an  amicable  way  before  they  are  brought  for- 
mally before  the  competent  courts.  From  the  best  information  on  hand 
it  would  appear  that  arbitration  plays  a  very  small  rol6  in  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  difficulties,  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations concerning  contracts  and  employment  of  labor  are  very 
comprehensive,  and  the  employers  make  it  a  rule  to  settle  all  matters 
of  contention  according  to  their  own  interests  and  way  of  thinking. 
For  the  laboring  man  in  Austria  has  few  rights  that  any  one,  particu- 
larly his  employer,  is  bound  to  respect. 

FOOD  PUROHASES. 

^^  8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life 
wherever  they  choose,  or  do  the  employers  impone  any  conditions  in  this 
regard  f    How  often  and  in  what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paidf^ 
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!N^o  single  instance  of  work  people  being  required  to  purchase  at  par- 
ticular places  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  as  they  are  always  paid 
in  cash  there  could  be  no  pressure  brought  upon  tjiem  in  this  direction. 
They  are  generally  paid  weekly,  but  in  certain  manufactories  the  period 
is  extended  to  two  weeks  and  even  one  month ;  but  in  either  case  the 
payments  are  carried  on  strictly  on  the  cash  system,  and  the  employ^ 
allowed  to  purchase  where  they  please.  In  some  instances,  however, 
conveniences  are  so  provided  by  the  company  stores  that  operatives 
find  it  to  their  interest  or  convenience  to  patronize  such  stores,  but  yet 
the  act  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  free  will. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

^'9.  Do  CO  operative  societies  exist,  and  to  what  extent  do  they  enable 
work  people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  less  cost  than  through 
the  regular  and  usual  business  channels?" 

Only  a  few  atteiiiptls  to  organize  co-operative  societies  have  been  made, 
and  these  have  been  unsuccessful,  being  mostly  undertaken  by  the  op- 
eratives of  mills  and  factories,  who  had  not  the  necessary  ability  to  or- 
ganize and  transact  such  business,  so  that  they  have  all  been  transferred 
to  the  ownership  and  direction  of  the  proprietors  of  the  manufactories, 
who  conduct  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  work  people,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  they  succeed  better  and  provide  superior  advantages  than  was 
possible  under  their  original  organization  and  direction  of  the  work- 
men. Their  number  being  relatively  very  small,  these  establishments 
have  had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  general  trade. 

The  consum-vereiue  (commercial  stores  so  conducted  by  individuals 
or  companies  that  all  purchasers  participate  in  the  profits  but  not  in 
the  direction)  exist  somewhat  extensively  in  Austria,  at  which  any  one 
becoming  a  member  by  the  payment  of  $2  may  purchase  at  the  lowest 
rates,  and  then  share  the  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Not  only  the 
laboring  classes,  but  even  the  welito  do  classes  patronize  these  institu- 
tions, particularly  in  order  that  servants  who  make  purchases  at  these 
institutions  may  be  thereby  prevented  from  peculation,  as  every  article 
purchased  is  inscribed  in  the  member's  purchase-book  with  the  price  set 
opposite,  so  that  servants  cannot  overcharge  their  employers,  without 
collusion  on  the  part  of  the  personnel  of  the  consum-verein.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  the  working  classes  are  not  benefited  by  the  insti- 
tution as  much  as  are  the  middle  and  wealthy  .classes  who  employ  ser- 
vants, which  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  working  classes. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WOBKING  PEOPLE. 

*'  10.  What  is  the  physical,  moral,  and  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  and  the  influences  for  good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded !     What  are  their  chances  for  improving  their  condition  f 

The  physical  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Austria  is  not  good. 
They  are  generally  small  of  stature,  and  insufficiently  nourished  to 
possess  the  strength  requisite  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  labor. 
Consequently  their  intellectual  capacity  is  dwarfed  in  proportion,  it  be- 
ing generally  conceded  that  one  English  or  American  mill  operative  can 
perform  the  labor  of  two  Austriaus;  and  Austrian  mill-owners  them- 
selves do  not  hesitate  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Nor 
should  it  be  expected  that  workmen  ill-fed  and  occupied  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours  daily  could  possess  the  energy,  tact,  and  "  staying  power''  of 
men  better  nourished  and  having  several  hours  more  for  rest  and  recu- 
peration. But  natioDal  characteristics  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  whether  they  be  the  result  of  food  or  cli- 
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mate;  for  doubtless  the  latter  influence  the  activity  and  productive 
skill  of  a  people  almost  or  quite  as  much  as  the  former. 

The  morals  of  the  working  people  of  this  country  do  not  receive  great 
attention  from  either  Government  or  employers,  any  further  than  they 
affect  business  integrity.  Great  liberty  is  allowed,  and  scarcely  any 
forces,  whether  emanating  from  church  or  society,  are  brought  to  bear 
to  reform  existing  vices.  Falsehood  and  small  peculations  are  so  com- 
mon that  they  are  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  although  intern- 
I>erauce  is  not  a  crying  evil  as  in  England  and  the  CJnited  States,  yet 
there  is  sufficient  excessive  indulgence  as  to  cause  many  workshops  to 
ran  shorthanded  for  the  tirst  half  day  after  every  Sunday  or  holiday, 
giving  time  for  the  operatives  to  recover  from  their  '*  Katzenjammer'' 
(indisposition  following  intoxication). 

The  influences  for  good  and  evil  surrounding  the  working  people  of 
this  Empire  are  varied  and  numerous.  The  rebound  of  the  intellect 
back  from  the  doctrines  maintaine<l  by  the  dominant  church  is  quite 
auiversal,  but  unfortunately,  in  the  place  of  blind  faith  and  bigotry, 
have  taken  root  a  cold  infidelity  and  fatality.  The  Empire  itself  rests 
upon  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  strive  to  control  the  workingraan  for 
their  mutual  interests.  In  as  iar  as  the  middle  and  intell^tual  classes 
have  power  to  influence  the  workingman  it  is  used  to  thwart  the  influ- 
ence of  the  priests.  Again,  in  Austria  the  various  creeds,  nationalities, 
and  languages  have  become  so  commingled  and  confused  that  liberty 
of  free  thought  becomes  unbridled  license  to  feel  and  act  on  religious 
subjects  as  may  best  suit  one's  fancies  or  interests.  The  ties  of  family 
are  not  strong,  caused  somewhat  by  the  difiiculties  attending  the  con- 
summation of  legal  marriage,  which  thereby  loses  its  sanctity  and  in- 
fluence, and  becomes  only  a  commercial  compact  to  be  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure. Children  born  out  of  wedlock  not  being  permitted  to  contract 
legal  marriage  (except  under  certain  conditions),  only  swell  the  army 
of  illegitimacy,  until  42  per  cent,  of  all  births  in  this  great  city  are 
yearly  added  to  its  ranks,  until  prublic  opinion  and  the  moral  sentiments 
of  society  have  long  since  lost  their  deterring  influence ;  for  when  a 
majority,  or  nearly  so,  of  a  community  are  involved  in  the  same  dilemma, 
public  opinion,  even  if  it  exists,  is  powerless.  The  working  people  are 
probably  not  the  most  guilty  in  this  matter,  but  naturally  they  are 
deeply  involved  and  affected  thereby. 

The  chances  of  improvement  are  not  great,  but  should  be  considered 
for  the  time  being  ver^  slight,  simply  because  no  special  effort  is  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  their  employers,  or  themselves.  .  It  is 
true  that  legislation  looking  to  reform  in  various  directions  has  been 
proposed ;  as,  for  instance,  the  recent  bills  appointing  Government  in- 
spectors, whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  all  mills,  factories,  workshops,  &c., 
and  make  such  suggestions  and  enforce  such  changes  as  may  contribute 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  work-people,  also  limiting  a  normal  day's 
work  to  eleven  hours,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  in  facto- 
ries, &c.,  after  night,  and  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and,  finally,  obliging  all  manufacturers  and  other  employers 
engaged  in  any  business  dangerous  to  the  lives  or  limbs  of  their  opera- 
tives to  indemnify  them,  or  their  families,  in  case  of  accident  or  death. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  other  recent  legislation  in  this  country 
has  taken  a  step  bacl:ward  toward  the  illiberal  period  of  feudalism,  by 
taking  away  from  the  laboring  classes  that  freedom  of  occupation 
which  was  thought  to  be  the  boast  of  modern  civilization,  in  that  no 
one  hereafter  is  permitted  to  carry  on  a  trade  or  occupation  requiring 
skill,  without  having  first  passed  a  regular  apprenticeship.    Nor  can 
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the  same  person  combine  several  occnpations  together,  for  instance,  » 
miller  who  has  received  authority  to  exercise  his  trade  of  milling  cannot 
bake  bread.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  tendency  of  Austrian 
legislation  is  at  present  reactionary  and  illiberal,  and  that  instead  of 
facilitating  and  encouraging  trade,  manufactures,  and  industry^  they  are 
hedging  up  the  way  with  obstructions  of  various  natures.  The  mana- 
facturers  and  industrialists  appear  helpless  or  disinclined  to  do  macli 
more  for  the  workingman ;  competition  from  without  and  within  forces 
them  to  reduce  prices  to  the  lowest  possible  figure :  consequently,  as  long 
as  they  can  press  down  the  workingman,  either  oy  the  payment  of  less 
wages  or  requiring  more  hours  for  a  day's  employment,  they  have  some 
hope  of  success ;  but  when  the  minimum  for  wages  is  reach^ed  they  have 
no  further  recourse,  and  if  the  margins  of  profit  then  fail  to  justify  a 
continuation  of  his  industry,  the  workshop  must  be  closed  or  money  lost 
in  the  hope  of  better  days.  Under  such  conditions,  which  are  every- 
where present  today  throughout  Austria,  it  is  worse  than  hopeless,  it  is 
supreme  folly,  to  expect  any  material  improvement  in  the  workingman's 
condition.  His  lot  is  truly  a  hard  one,  unsatisfactory  for  the  present, 
and  without  hope  for  better  days  in  the  future.  He  must  be  devoid  of 
sympathy,  indeed,  who  can  visit  unmoved  the  workshops  of  the  poor 
man  and  see  him  with  his  sad  face,  gaunt  and  pale,  toiling  the  livelong 
day,  with  his  wife  and  every  child  capable  of  rendering  the  slightest  aid, 
and  all  to  procure  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life.  The  picture  haunts 
one  for  days  when  once  seen,  and  yet  the  exigencies  of  trade  force  hon- 
orable and  high-toned  gentlemen  to  apply  still  further  the  pressure  for 
cheaper  wages  in  order  that  they  may  compete  successfully  with  their 
neighbors  and  win  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States.  May  the 
day  never  come  when  the  laboring  man  of  America  shall  be  reduced  to 
struggle  for  existence  in  such  an  uneven-handed  battle  as  does  the 
workingman  of  Austria  today. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

"11.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  fac- 
tories, mines,  mills,  on  railroads,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  provisions  made 
for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness!  What  are  the 
general  considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the  moral  and  phy« 
sical  well-being  of  their  employes!" 

Until  now  the  law  required  no  special  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
safety  of  operatives;  but  indirectly  the  same  is  accomplished,  in  so  far 
as  employers  are  civilly  and  criminally  responsible  for  any  accident 
that  occurs  through  their  neglect,  culpable  or  otherwise,  and  the* courts 
will  not  fail  to  grant  indemnification  for  the  loss  of  health  or  life  of  a 
workman  resulting  from  such  preventable  causes.  But  if,  by  his  own 
neglect  or  that  of  his  fellow-workmen,  an  employ^  is  injured  or  killed 
the  proprietor  is  not  held  responsible.  In  order,  however,  to  cover  con- 
tingencies, as  well  as  out  of  humane  considerations  for  their  people,  it 
has  been  customary  for  some  time  for  mine,  mill,  and  factory  owners  to 
insure  their  employes  against  accident  to  the  amount  of  one  year's 
salary,  in  case  of  accident  causing  disability  or  death.  These  risks  are 
taken  by  private  companies  at  the  expense  of  employers.  A  general 
accident  bill  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  ministry  of  this  country, 
and  will  be  laid  before  the  Heichsrath  at  an  early  day,  it  is  reported. 
This  bill  will  doubtless  conform  very  closely  to  that  recently  presented 
to  the  German  Reichstag.  The  employers  are  not  directly  responsible 
for  the  sickness  of  their  workmen,  this  matter  being  regulated  by  law. 
which  prescribes  the  organization  and  direction  by  the  work-people  and 
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employers  coDJointly,  of  Braderladen  (relief  associations  or  brother- 
hoods). As  these  Braderladen  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Austrian 
labor,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  go  somewhat  into  detail  in  their  descrip- 
tion and  manner  of  working.  As  they  difter  in  almost  every  branch  of 
labor  I  shall  take  up  first  those  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  Austria, 
and  then  in  order  those  of  the  railroads,  printers,  &c. 


BELIEF  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

The  Workmen's  Relief  Associations  for  the  mines  and  furnaces  are 
authorized  by  statute  law,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superior 
mining  and  furnace  authorities  of  Austria.  Their  main  objects  are  to 
render  assistance  to  workmen  temporarily  sick  or  permanently  incapa- 
ble oflabor,  and  providing  necessary  relief  to  widows  and  orphans,  in 
case  of  the  death  of  their  husbands  or  parents.  Every  overseer  or  self- 
dependent  workman,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45,  free  from  chronic 
disease,  when  permanently  employed,  is  entitled  and  obliged  by  law  to 
become  a  member  of  the  society.  The  company's  office  personnel  are 
free  to  join  or  not.  Temporary  workmen  cannot  become  members.  A 
member's  yearly  dues  amount  to  from  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

The  benefits  of  the  brotherhood  or  fraternity  are  as  follows :  In  case 
of  temporary  sickness  he  receives  a  certain  per  cent.,  from  25  to  30,  of 
his  ordinary  wages,  and  when  declared  permanently  incapable  of  work 
a  pension  running  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  his  usual  wages  during 
health,  the  amount  depending  on  the  length  of  his  membership.  Medi- 
cines and  medical  aid  free ;  funeral  expenses  and  aid  for  dependent  wife 
and  children  are  provided.  If  a  workman  quits  his  employer  without 
proper  notice  and  permission,  or  if  he  is  injured  or  becomes  sick  through 
his  own  improper  conduct  or  carelessness,  he  loses  all  claims  to  relief. 
Each  association  has  its  own  laws  and  regulations,  prescribing  the 
members'  duties  and  privileges,  fines,  emoluments,  &c.  An  appeal  may 
be  taken  first  to  the  owner  of  the  establishment,  and  finally  to  the  com- 
petent Government  officials. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  as  complete  an  account  of  the  subject 
as  possible,  the  following  tables  are  given  for  sake  of  comparison  and 
information,  which  have  been  compiled  from  data  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Austria,  to  which  the  matter  regularly  be- 
longs: 

Table  showing  the  number  of  employes  in  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  the  various  provinces  of 

Austria,  in  1682. 


ProvlnceB. 

In  mines. 

■ 

42, 112 

867 

679 

5,e23 

12,969 

236 

11,973 

3,954 

1,590 

104 

2,245 

31 

1,706 

5,254 

4,983 

In  furnacea. 

4,506 
180 

Total. 

Bohemia 

46, 618 
1,047 

Lower  AiLstria 

Upper  Austria 

2,828 
808 

8filbaT^Tf:..\..v::::                      : 

129 
2,331 

Mor»yif..:.v." ;;;;..:: ;.::. 

7  054 

sa«ia ..;;   ............... 

1  061  1    1A  ^A 

Bakowina 

•23a 

Styria 

1,082 
834 
115 

12,995 
4,768 

Ctrinthia 

Tyrol 

1,705 
104 

vwarlbere 

Cwniola 

637 

2,882 

gorz  andGradiaka 

31 

P»imatia    ™  ..!?......... ...  ..          ..      .J    J 

1,705 

Xrtda " :......  ; 

839' 

5,254 
5,822 

Galicla 

Total 

96.598 

11,714 

108,312 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  employee  in  the  mine*  and  furnaces  of  Austria  in  1882,  a§ 

compared  with  1881. 


CUuisifioatioa. 


Coalmioes 

Brown  coal  mines. . 

Salt  mines 

Silver  mines 

Iron  ore  mines 

Lead  ore  mines 

Zinc  ore  mines  — 
Graphite  mines. . . 
Quicksilver  mines. 


Copper  mines. 

Other  mines 

Ironfnruaces... 
Other  furnaces. 


Total : 108,313 


In  1882. 


37,872 

29,422 

0,444 

S.520 

6,000 

8,608 

1,530 

056 

813 

G85 

1,730 

0,621 

2,003 


In  1881. 


37,113 
20,083 
0,152 
5^623 
4.510 
3,325 
1.683 
081  ; 
685  <i 
708  ■ 
1,872  j 
8,116  ! 
2.065  , 


104.814 


DifiereneoL 


+  760 

+  8SB 

-h  20S 

—  lOS 
+  400 
+  MS 

—  143 

—  35 
+  233 

—  23 

—  13S 

—  1,605 
jf M 

+  8,408 


The  whole  number  of  work-people  employed  in  the  mines  and  fur- 
naces in  1882  comprised  96,168  men,  8,050  women,  and  4,094  children. 

Statement  showing  the  numbert  membership,  dependents,  and  the  capitalized  funds  of  the 
relief  associations  in  existence  among  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  mines  and  furnaces  of 
Austria  as  established  in  confot^mity  with  the  requirements  of  statute  law  at  the  close  if 
1882,  compared  with  1881. 


Provinces. 


Bohemia 

Lower  Austria... 
Upper  Austria... 

Salxburg 

Moravia 

SUesia 

Bnkowina 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Tyrol  

Vorarlberg 

Camiola 

Dalmatia 

Istria 

Galicia 

ToUIs,  1882 
Totals,  1881 


No. 


365 


Members 
and  partic- 
ipants. 


46.807 

•1,273 

1,020 

858 

17,057 

12,273 

200 

16,410 

5,822 

1,407 

07 

2,762 

400 

618 

6,736 


114, 108 
111,  108 


Women 

and  child 

ren. 


77,680 

1,005 

2,330 

50 

25.024 

17,362 

465 

12,225 

4.107 

1.680 

20 

2,584 


1,106 
4,880 


161. 075 
148,375 


Reoeiv. 
ing  relief 


11,866 

148 

640 

610 

5,223 

2,412 

250 

2,048 

1,806 

1,066 

2 

1,170 


123 
2,664 


28.026 
28,661 


Govern- 
mental. 


Capitalized  funds. 
Private. 


Ftorins. 
677,603 


63,363 
233.442 


11. 721 
16.763 
11,881 
121, 380 


68.207 


257,138 


Florin*. 

3, 026. 005 

186, 472 

60,538 

143.074 

1,651,204 

003,005 

27.284 

1,471,6*57 

548.088 

181,208 

17,060 

124,008 

378 

22,572 

244,046 


1, 462, 143 
1,401,388 


8.657,774 
8, 184, 517 


Total. 


Florins. 

8,708,788 

186. 47S 

132.901 

876.516 

l,651,2fM 

003,905 

38.005 

1,488,430 

658,979 

262,588 

17,009 

103, 80R 

373 

22,758 

601,689 


10,110,917 
0,686,860 
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TdMe  showing  ike  sanitary  condition  of  the  omploy4»  engaged  in  the  minee  and  fnmacee 
of  Austria,  as  exhihUed  by  the  reports  of  the  relief  aseociatione  for  1882,  compared 
wUh  1881. 


Provinoefl. 


SioknesB. 


I 


Bohemia 

Lower  AnstriA . 
Upper  AnstriA . 

Saizbarg 

Moravia 

SUeaia 

Bnkowlna 

Styria    

CariDthia 

Tyrol 

Vorarlberg 

Camiola 

Dalmatla 

latria 

GaUoia 


I     :    I 


Totals,  1882 . 
Totals,  1881. 


i 

20,680 

1,201 

1,639 

664 

15,624 

6,632 

6 

20.078 

8,776 

765 

90 

1,497 

369 

863 

2,821 


a 

p 


328,825 


12, 

10, 

3. 

140, 


186, 

46, 

7, 

1, 

20, 

4, 

8, 

22, 


097 
880  , 
117  : 
806 
160 
830 
486  I 
272  t 
017 
314  ! 


Invalidft. 


Deaths. 


I 


> 

11.0 
10.2 
6.6 
6.8 
9.0 
13.2 
33.0 
9.2 
6.3 
0.5 
11.3 
13.6 
12.6 
9.7 
&1 


& 


36 


88,404  I 
86,152  : 


878, 
848, 


570 

627  I 


9.9 
9.9 


343 
9 


143 
49 


878  I 
9i 


144  I 
49 


67  1 

%'. 

1  . 

4  I 


2 
28 


498 
10 
3 

13 

306 

153 

6 

206 

104 

11 

3 


1  6 

1  5 

54 


_Ll 


600  I 
669  • 


747  j 
719 


162  ,1,408 
166  il,  693 


mi 

12 

6 

18 

820 

178 

6 

229 

106 

13 

S 

86 

7 

6 

68 


1,660 
1,751 


Statement  ehowing  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  relief  associations  for  the  mines  and 
furnaces  in  Austria  during  1882,  compared  with  1881.    '    > 

[In  florins.] 


ProYlncee. 


Bohemia 

Lower  Austria . 
TTpper  Anstria  . 

Salsbarc 

HotaTia 

SUeela 

Bnkowina 

Styria 

Carinthia 

Trrol  

Vorarlberg 

Carniola 

Dalmatia 

Istria 

Galioia 


Totals,  1882. 
Totahi,  1881. 


Receipts  fh>m — 


681.642 
8,867 
22.412 
3,171 
202,583 
92,671 


149, 709 
79,202 
9,212 
169 
20,284  . 
2,401  , 
9,329 
21,600 


180. 110 
6,214 
6,753 

787 
47, 823  ' 
17,067  I 


51,628 

83.177 

6,424 

18,852 

1,367 

23,307 

1,154 

658 

6,937 

42,006 

..  . . .. 

510 

817 

3,668 

18,842 

6.331 

1 

690,536 

19,000 

29,165 

6,217 

291, 910 

132,210 

2,885 

293. 514 

104,  478 

83,876 

1.981 

68,227 

3,001 

13, 312 

46,773 


1, 156, 027   185, 707  286, 258  il,  728, 082 
1,118,612  1147,151  i357,443  ,1,618,106 


Expenditures. 


r 


422,118 

I  8,632 

'^16,486 

9,860 

201, 151 

76,240 

1.336 

93,236 

60,809 

27,534 

50 

88,032 


4,992 
30, 019 


¥ 


i 
1 

I 


I 
102,790 

143,071 

8,004 

6,400 

5,269 

7,564 

1,661 

2.685 

37.644 

60,099 

16,779 

40,561 

69 

1.449 

72,109 

107,886 

13,247 

28,626 

4,330 

4,672 

421 

902 

10,400 

11,764 

922 

2,162 

1,398 

2.473 

3,612 

15,135 

o 


667,974 

22,036 

29,308 

14,195 

296,604 

133,680 

2,864 

273.180 

96,582 

36,  536 

1,873 

60,186 

3,084 

8,863 

48,666 


989,888  1278,435  425,788     1,694,1U 
950. 208  1266, 762  1405, 153  {  1, 622, 113 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  tables  that  while  the  receipts  sur- 
passed the  expenditares  in  1882  to  the  amount  of  only  33,971  florins, 
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the  capitalized  funds  increased  634,067  florins,  the  difference  resaltin^ 
from  interest  on  bonds,  mortgages,  loans,  and  other  capitalized  fands  of 
the  associations.  This  may  be  seen  more  clearly  from  the  total  receipts, 
as  given  below,  of  the  133  associations  in  Bohemia  for  1882  and  1881, 
as  follows : 


Beceipts. 


Florini. 

531,042  , 

28,784 

180. 110  I 

9.9a 

90.643  I 
63,850 
17.206  I 
6,225  I 
Other  diverse  receipts i      95,750 


Fees; 

From  members 

From  participants 

From  ownen  of  mines. 

Fines  ozi  workmen 

Interest: 

On  bonds 

Ob  mortirages 

On  other  loans 

Bents  on  real  estate 


1882. 


1881. 


Flarin*. 

522.494 
20,321 

116.811 
10,640 

81,554 
73.690 
18.5TB 
6.715 
115.  S68 


Totals 1    974.151  I      965.50(5 


The  expenditures  of  the  same  133  associations,  being  given  in  greater 
detail,  and  exhibiting  the  principal  items,  will  be  only  of  special  interest, 
showing  an  annual  surplus  of  about  211,000  florins,  as  follows: 


lExpenditores. 


BeUef: 

For  invalid  workmen  . . 

Forwidow^ 

For  orphans 

For  temporary  sickness. 

Medical  relief 

Bzpenses  of  bnrial 

Temporary  assistance 

School  fees 

Bxpenses  of  administration 
Other  expenses 

Total 


1882. 


Florins. 
244,676 
140.326 
87,111 
75.966 
143,071 
15,642 
11, 182 
11,855 
17,458 
67,785 


764,572 


1881. 


FlorUu, 
220.509 
144.349 
84.421 
78.251 
142,190 
16,414 
11.6S7 
8,209 
16,497 
85,866 


768,482 


PENSION    AND    BELIEF    INSTITUTE    FOB    THE    EMPLOYJfeS    OP  STATE 

BAILWAYS. 


This  association  is  placed  under  the  special  protection  of  the  railway 
company  and  has  been  tin  existeuce  since  1860.  The  working  fund  is 
created  by  collecting  6  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the  adherent  members, 
fines  of  employes  for  negligences,  &c.,  afterpayment  of  damages  there- 
for sustained  by  the  company,  and  a  voluntary  subscription  by  the 
company,  equal  to  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  (at  present  1.62)  of  the  whole 
amount  of  dues  deducted  from  the  member's  wages,  interest  on  invented 
funds,  donations,  &c.  This  fund  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  first, 
comprising  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  amount  collected,  is  devoted 
to  the  payment  of  temporary  relief  supplied  sick  ami  invalid  members ; 
while  the  remaining  part  is  reserved  for  the  payment  of  fixed  pensions 
to  permanently  disabled  members  or  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased members. 

Membership  is  voluntary,  restricted,  however,  to  such  persons  in  the 
permament  employ  of  the  company  as  have  attained  at  least  their 
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fifteenth  year  and  possess  snfficient  health  and  snch  physical  constitu- 
tion as  to  o£fer  the  necessary  guarantee  in  respect  to  their  services. 
They  mnst  farthermore  possess  blameless  habits.  In  case  their  em- 
ployment is  only  temporary,  or  the  age  of  35  years  has  been  passed, 
they  cannot  belong  to  the  category  entitled  to  pensions,  but  only  to  the 
*'8ick  relief  division.'' 

The  benefits  belonging  to  full  members  are  assistance  equal  to  half 
their  daily  wages  after  being  sick  for  more  than  three  days;  but  if  sick- 
ness continues  longer  than  two  months,  then  the  payments  are  reduced 
to  one-fourth  of  the  daily  wages.  But  after  three  months,  if  the  mem- 
ber has  belonged  to  the  association  for  ten  years,  and  the  sickness  or 
disability  be  permanent,  then  the  member  may  be  pensioned;  or,  if  not 
entitled  to  a  pension,  his  further  relief  is  conditioned  to  the  will  of  the 
association.  Accidents,  however,  which  disable  members  of  both  cat- 
egories, at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  give  claim  for  perma- 
nent relief  and  ultimate  pensioning.  The  amonnts  of  tie  pensions  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  the  membership,  from  30  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  average  wages  earned  during  the  last  three  years  previous  to  be- 
coming incapacitated.  The  right  or  claim  to  relief  may  be  forfeited  by 
a  member  through  negligence  or  the  commission  of  a  misdemeanor,  or 
he  may  be  dismissed  for  cause.  Families  of  members  have  claim  also 
to  free  medicines  and  medical  aid,  besides  a  stipulated  sum  for  burial 
expenses ;  and  finally,  are  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  of  the  deceased 
member.  All  these  questions  are  carefully  regulated  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  of  the  association,  which  are  in  general  very  prolix, 
and  providing  in  great  detail  for  almost  every  emergency.  For  exam- 
ple, the  widow  of  a  member  committing  suicide  cannot  claim  his  pension, 
nor  in  case  she  has  been  condemned  for  crime,  or  if  she  leads  a  notori- 
ously bad  life,  the  determining  of  which  is  made  the  duty  of  the  central 
commission.  Orphans  under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  also  beneficiaries 
for  certain  purposes,  such  as  relief  in  sickness,  schooling,  &c.,  which 
ceases,  however,  immediately  upon  any  transgression  of  law  or  good 
morals.  The  tendency  of  the  institute  will  be  seen,  therefore,  to  be  the 
inculcation  of  temperance,  providence,  and  good  morals  in  the  workman 
and  his  family. 

The  number  of  members  in  1882  was  41,193,  being  an  increase  of 
2,553  over  the  former  year.  The  cases  of  sickness  in  1882  numbered 
17,787,  being  an  increase  of  1,244  over  1881.  The  percentage  of  cases  to 
the  whole  number  of  members  was  40.75  per  cent.  The  aggregate  sick 
days  in  1882  was  244,412,  or  an  increase  of  2,512  over  1881.  But,  as  the 
aggregate  number  of  working  days  of  all  the  members  in  1882  wa» 
10,237,620,  the  sick  days  averaged  5.96  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  receipts  of  the  institute  in  1882  aggregated  229,186  florins,  and 
the  expenditures  262,578  florins,  being  a  deficit  of  33,392  florins,  which 
had  to  be  covered  by  interests  on  invested  funds,  &c.  This  reserve  fund, 
at  the  close  of  1882,  was  464,476  florins,  but  as  this  fund  in  1878  was 
Wl,481  florins,  the  condition  of  the  association  would  not  appear  to  be 
very  flourishing  at  present. 

The  various  categories  of  its  members,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  same,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  giving,  among  other 
items,  the  percentage  of  members  sick,  and  the  average  duration  of  their 
sickness  during  the  year  1882,  as  compared  with  1881 : 
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Ocoupationn. 


Hinera 

HerrantA 

Iron  mills 

TniDmen 

lieohuiios 

Forest  guards 

Firemen 

Assistants 

Wagoners , 

Woodcatters 

Fnmaoemen.. 

Charcoiil'bnmers . 

Bngineers 

Smiths 

Stationmen 

Watchmen 

Day  laborers 

Totals.  1882 
Totals,  1881. 


Number  of  Cases  of 

Percent- 
age of 
members. 

Total 

length  of 
eacbcaae 
in  days. 

members. 

1               ~  1 

sickness. ' 

sick  days. 

1                  1 
7,786  i 

3,208 

88.6 

39.282 

U.1 

568 

263 

4&8 

1,920 

7.3 

557 

285 

61.1 

8,875 

13.6 

1,445 

1.156 

80.1 

15,095 

1S.2 

010  1 

603 

6&3 

9,211 

15.8 

262' 

118 

44.8 

2.177 

19.8 

625 

488 

70.1 

6,276 

12.0 

1.574 

546 

34.6 

8.932 

16.4 

1. 1»7 

242 

80.2 

4.502 

18.6 

1.322 

374 

28.3 

6,627 

1S.0 

819  ' 

911 

111.2 

10.078 

ILO 

352  1 

233 

6&0 

1.608 

&9 

628 

547 

103.6 

8,225 

15lO 

2,892 

1.562 

65.8 

20,427 

18.1 

6,479 

2,755 

42.4 

48.441 

17.6 

11.569 

2.530 

21.9 

42,441 

1618 

2,828 

1,225 

43.3 

17,850 

14.2 

41,198  ' 

16.787 

40.7 

244, 412 

14.6 

38.640  : 

15.548 

40.2 

241.900 

1&5 

PRINTERS  AND  TYPE-FOUNDERS. 

The  priDters  and  type-makers  have  also  their  relief  associations,  cov- 
ering much  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  railway  companies,  with  the 
exception  that  they  do  not  provide  80  especially  for  the  pensioning  of 
invalid  members.  In  the  Vienna  Association  weekly  daes  of  20  cents 
are  required  of  ail  members  capable  of  work,  who  receive,  when  sick, 
the  sam  of  $4.80  weekly  as  long  as  incapable  of  work ;  not,  however,  to 
exceed  one  year.  After  that  time  the  amount  is  reduced  to  $1.20,  which 
is  continued  just  as  long  as  the  financial  condition  of  the  association 
will  justify.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member  $20  are  paid  for  burial  ex- 
penses and  $80  to  the  widow,  while  orphans  receive  $1.60  monthly  until 
they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  14  years.  When  declared  permanently 
incapacitated  for  work,  members  receive  an  invalid  support  of  from  $2.M 
to  $3.20  per  week,  and  finally,  when  they  arrive  at  their  seventieth  year 
they  are  paid  a  weekly  pension  of  $2.  Furthermore,  when  out  of  em- 
ployment, if  not  resulting  from  their  own  fault,  members  receive  for  six 
weeks,  if  single,  $2.40  per  week,  but  if  married,  $4  per  week. 

Traveling  money  (the  so-called  viaticum)  to  the  amount  of  $2  is  paid 
visiting  or  passing  members  of  reciprocating  fraternities  when  needy  or 
seekiug  employment.  The  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  Vienna 
Association  at  the  close  of  1882  was  656,  comprising  all  ages  from  16  to 
70,  the  largest  number  being  between  20  and  25  years  of  age. 

For  the  nine  years  of  the  existence  of  the  fraternity  at  Vienna  (1874- 
1882),  the  accounts  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  is  as  follows : 


Receipts. 


BstAblisbine  fand  . 

Members*  ones 

Employers*  j:ifts. . . 

Interest 

DiTorse 


Florins. 


10,501 
116. 001 
70,187 
28,125 
546 


Eicpenditnres. 


SlckreUef 

Funerals 

Widows'  support 

Orphans*  support 

Invalid  pensions 

Traveling  money 

Bxtraordinary  relief 

Physioians  and  administration . 

Capitalized  funds 

Diverse 


Total. 


Cash  on  hand. 
284,860  Total.... 
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Horlns. 


84,883 
8,455 
8^000 
4,742 
6L046 

14,009 

M5 

8,004 

101.285 

1,258 

288,581 
889 

234.869 
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Braderladen  exist  in  many  other  branches  of  trade  and  manafaeture 
in  Anstria,  but  they  all  take  on,  with  certain  modifications,  more  or  less 
of  the  general  plan  of  the  three  relief  associations  which  have  been 
herein  described  in  considerable  detail,  in  order  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  these  valuable  institutions  which  play  such  an  impor- 
tant r6le  among  the  working-Classes  of  Austria  when  temporarily  sick 
and  disabled.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  employers  furnish  in 
most  cases  part  of  the  running  expenses,  besides  aiding  in  their  organ- 
isation and  management ;  consequently  they  contribute  thereby  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  their  employes,  and  thus  indirectly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  morals,  although  in  this  latter  direction,  it  must  be  said, 
to  an  extremely  limited  degree. 

POLITICAL   RIGHTS. 

*<  12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  workingmen,  and 
what  are  their  influences  through  such  rights  on  legislation  ?  What  is 
the  share,  comparatively,  borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  gen- 
eral taxation  f  What  is  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor 
aod  the  working  people  f " 

The  workingman,  strictly  so  called,  in  Austria  can  hardly  be  said  to  pofi* 
sessany  political  rights,  since  in  order  to  obtain  a  vote  he  must  pay  annually 
direct  taxes  amounting  to  $5.60,  which  he  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  do: 
he  is  consequently  practically^  disfranchised  and  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  factor  in  the  general  influences  affecting  legislation.  Nor  does  he 
pay  directly  any  considerable  part  of  the  taxation.  Being  without  prop- 
erty, profession,  or  income,  as  a  rule,  he  only  comes  in  for  indirect  taxa- 
tioD  on  house-rent,  excise,  entry,  and  consumption  duties;  while  the 
hoQse-rent  is  considerable,  although  an  indirect  tax,  amounting  to  over 
40  ])er  cent,  of  the  rental  in  Vienna,  the  others  are  not  specially  impor- 
tant or  bnrdensome,  as  the  workingmen  mostly  live  without  the  city 
lines,  where  not  only  rent  is  cheap,  but  the  consumption  tax  does  not 
exist.  The  entry  duty  on  cereals,  meats,  and  petroleum  are  hardships  at 
present  complained  of,  but  not  likel}'  to  be  removed. 

The  methods  of  legislation  in  this  country,  neither  in  the  past  nor  at 
present,  have  been  of  such  a  character  as  to  exalt  the  condition  or  influ- 
ence  of  the  workingman.  The  composition  of  the  Beichsrath  is  so 
arranged  that  the  upper  house,  or  House  of  Lords,  is  hereditary  or  by 
imperial  appointment ;  the  lower  house,  or  House  of  Deputies,  although 
by  election,  is  so  hedged  about  that  no  voice  or  choice  of  the  laboring 
man  is  permitted  to  influence  the  election  of  its  members.  These  are 
divided  into  four  categories,  consisting  of,  first,  members  elected  by  the 
large  property  owners ;  second,  representatives  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce ;  third,  members  of  cities  and  large  towns,  who  are  chosen  du'ectly 
by  such  citizens  as  possess  the  right  to  vote,  being  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  pay  t5.60  direct  taxes;  and  further,  members  from  the  country 
districts,  who  are  chosen  by  electors  (Wahlmanner)  first  chosen  for  this 
purpose  by  citizens  of  the  several  districts,  having  property  qualifica- 
tions suflicient  to  entitle  them  to  voce. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  the  supreme  law-making  body  there  is  no 
place  found  tor  the  workingman,  and  complaint  has  recently  been  made 
that  even  industrialists  and  manufacturers  of  considerable  importance 
f^rely  find  their  way  into  the  legislative  halls  of  Austria ;  or,  to  be 
specific,  out  of  the  353  members  composing  the  present  House  of  Depu- 
tes, not  more  than  half  a  dozen  belong  to  the  categories  mentioned. 
Consequently  legislation  takes  more  of  a  theoretic  than  a  practical  form. 
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when  qaestions  affecting  labor  are  discussed.  And  in  proof  of  this  it 
is  affirmed  that  the  recent  laws  passed  have  failed  entirely  to  achieve 
what  was  aimed  at.  The  German  party,  who  are  at  present  in  the 
minority,  claiming  also  to  be  the  workingmau's  friend,  charge  hard 
things  against  the  present  ministerial  coalition  of  Czechs,  Poles,  and 
Clericals ;  namely,  that  they  are  not  sincere  in  their  pretensions  to  leg- 
islate for  the  improvement  of  the  workingman's  condition,  since  all  their 
effort-8  have  a  reactionary  direction,  and  are  intended  to  take  away  from 
the  laboring  man  all  freedom  and  privileges  heretofore  granted  him, 
when  the  German  party  were  in  power.  Consequently  we  can  say  that 
although  the  workingman  is  doubtless  at  present  without  material  in- 
fluence upon  the  legislation  of  this  country,  he  is  the  source  of  consid- 
erable discussion  and  contention,  and  may  in  the  future  play  a  more 
significant  role  in  the  legislation  and  history  of  this  country  than  states- 
men and  politicians  are  at  present  apt  to  concede.  An  effort  has  been 
made  for  some  time  to  reduce  the  amount  of  taxation,  requisite  for  vot- 
ing, to  $2,  and  this  may  eventually  become  a  powerful  wedge  to  tear 
asunder  some  of  the  effete  ideas  prevailing  in  this  country  as  to  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  laboring  man. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

"  13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  people, 
and  which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  f  What  are  the 
principal  occupations  of  the  emigrants  f  " 

The  causes  mainly  actuating  emigration  from  Austria  are,  first,  hard 
times  and  the  impoverished  condition  of  many  of  its  people,  who,  in- 
duced by  a  hope  of  bettering  their  situation  and  increased  wages  from 
day  labor,  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  of  which  they  hear  glowing 
accounts  in  letters  sent  back  by  those  who  have  previously  gone  over 
and  established  themselves;  and,  second,  the  present  conscription  laws 
of  Austria,  which  demand  of  every  able-bodied  citizen  three  years  of 
military  service.  In  many  cases  the  order  of  the  importance  of  these 
motives  is  inverted,  since  for  the  well-to-do  Austrian,  with  a  large  family 
of  sons,  this  military  service  becomes  a  positive  scourge,  from  which  he 
flies  as  from  the  breath  of  the  destroyer. 

The  occupation  of  the  people  emigrating  is  therefore  various,  consisting 
mainly,  however,  of  peasants  or  farmers  and  working-people,  who  have 
smallpossessions,  or  possibly  nothing,  who,  with  their  friends,  emigrate 
in  colonies,  providing  they  are  permitted  by  the  Government,  who  are  not 
favorably  inclined  to  the  movement,  fearing  depopulation  and  a  lack 
of  army  material  if  emigration  is  allowed  to  proceed  unhindered.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  others  who,  becoming  completely  discouraged  with 
the  business  and  industrial  condition  of  Austria,  desire  to  transfer 
their  families  and  business  to  more  promising  soil,  entirely  as  a  busi- 
ness speculation.  A  third  class  consists  of  experts,  mechanics  and 
others,  possessing  special  technical  knowledge  or  skill,  which  are  to-day 
eagerly  sought  after  and  well  compensated  in  the  United  States,  while 
doubtless  many  worthless  adventurers  go  over  simply  to  procure  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  then  to  return  to  their  native  country  freed  from 
the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  both  Governments,  without  render- 
ing to  either  their  just  services. 

Whether  or  not  the  emigration  from  this  country  to  the  United  StatiOS 
be  an  unmixed  good  need  not  here  be  considered ;  but  under  existing 
circumstances,  characterized  by  universal  discontent  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  industrialists  as  well,  the  Government  is  powerless  to  m<*tm 
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ally  restrain  the  current  as  long  as  the  freedom  of  the  letter  post  is  main- 
tained ;  for  glowing  pictures  of  fruitfuluess  and  prosperity,  accompauied 
by  prepaid  passages,  are  convincing  arguments,  which  can  only  be 
counteracted  by  the  stern  tion  posstimus  of  police  commissioners,  sup- 
ported and  emphasized  by  an  armed  gendarmery. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 


*^  14.  State  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible 
approximation  thereto,  employed  in  your  district  in  industrial  pursuits, 
not  including  ordinary  household  duties  or  domestic  servants." 

There  are  no  means  at  hand  for  procuriug  the  number  of  children  en- 
gaged in  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  other  occupations  in  Austria, 
but  according  to  the  census  of  18S0  the  females  actively  employed  in 
these  pursuits,  not  including  house  servants,  numbered  3,97G,269,  of 
which  949,265  were  self-dependent.  The  following  table  gives  not  only 
the  various  occupations,  but  the  uuml>er  of  females  composing,  as  well 
9ls  the  house  servants  connected  with,  the  families  engaged  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  labor,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  table  on 
pa;:e  10  of  this  report,  giving  the  classification  of  the  total  population 
of  Austria,  according  to  their  various  occupations.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  number  of  males,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  subtra<5t  jbhe  number 
of  females  in  this  table  from  the  totals  in  table  on  page  1226: 

Table  showing  the  number  of  females  in  Austria  empJoifod  in  the  several  trades^  proftssionSf 
and  occupatiofis  as  ascertained  bi/  the  census  of  1880. 


ClaHiiifloatioD. 


Indiistiy  and  manafacturos  . 

Commerce  

^gricultare  and  forestry 

HineB  and  furnaces 

Transportation 

Teaohers 

Artists     

Hospitals  

Asylnnjs  and  institutions  ... 

Day  laborers 

Alf  others 


dependents,  Employes. 


Totals. 


I 


77,384 
46.247  I 
C30,  106  I 
124 
1. 105  I 
14,809  ' 
3,427  I 
rj,636 
819  I 


447, 292 

32,  640 

t,  098.  724 

0,  525 

3,667 


161,588 


102 
2, 172 

i,9:m 

428. 372 
2,536 


949,265  ;    8,027,004 


Members  of 
families 
(females). 


I 

583,775 

302,  003 

405, 775 

128,  284 

153,562  , 

63,927  I 

15.619  . 

24,45.) 

67,687 

463,  892 

504,537 


Female 

house 

servants. 


Total 
females. 


I 

129.398  i 

63.076 

200,528  t 

4.830 

13,492  i 

13,349 

2.185 

0,  052 

2,  324 

4. 709 

202, 279  I 


2,  237,  849 

839,  62S 

6.  335. 133 

142, 263 

171,  826 

82,085 

21, 330 

49, 835 

72. 764 

896. 973 

475, 321 


6, 703, 516 


644, 722  ,    11. 824, 507 


WAGES  OF  FEMALES. 


''15.  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to 
female  adults,  and  what  are  their  hours  of  labor?" 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  composing  the  appendix  of  this  report, 
the  hours  of  labor  for  females  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  males  in  the 
same  trades;  but  as  the  females  are  employed  mostly  in  agriculture 
and  factories,  in  which  the  day's  labor  is  generally  longer,  they  cannot 
average  less  than  eleven  hours  per  day,  being  a  somewhat  larger  aver- 
age than  that  of  the  males.  The  wages,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  seen 
in  every  instance  to  be  less,  to  the  end  that  they  cannot  average  more 
than  70  or  75  per  cent,  of  tliose  of  the  men,  and  in  some  instances  not 
even  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that 
the  foregoing  table  cannot  give  the  complete  and  satisfactory  condition 
*of  t**«  number  of  females  engaged  in  active  manufacturing  or  industrial 
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employment,  for  the  hoasehold  industry  of  this  country  forms  a  larsre 
and  important  part  thereof.  The  wife  and  children,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently pointed  out,  are  required  to  aid  the  head  of  the  faimly  in  bis 
work,  else  they  would  come  out  at  the  close  of  the  week  short  by  sev- 
eral florins  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  family.  Consequently, 
many  females  put  down  in  the  category  of  the  members  of  the  family 
are  really  and  actively  engaged  most  of  the  day  in  industrial  labor. 
This  helps  not  only  the  family,  but  it  reduces  for  the  employer  the  cost 
of  manufacture,  since  it  is  well  known  that  it  costs  less  thus  to  carry  on 
any  manufacture  by  giving  out  the  work  by  the  piece,  to  be  completed 
at  home.  And  this  is  so  for  several  reasons,  it  is  affirmed.  First,  be- 
cause the  manufacturer  saves  the  rent  of  a  workshop,  and  then  he  re- 
quires not  only  fewer  overseers  to  look  after  the  hands,  but  the  time  of 
a  small  number  of  laborers  can  be  more  easily  controlled  than  that  of 
many.  This  method  of  household  labor  is  known  generally  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  wonderful  cheapness  of  certain  manufactures  of  glass  and 
textiles,  not  only  in  the  province  of  Austria,  but  especially  those  of  the 
Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 

*<  16.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  feimiles,  and 
what  means  are  provided  for  their  improvement  ?  " 

The  physical  condition  of  the  la'joring  women  of  Austria  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  As  they  are,  a«  a  class,  ill-nourished  and  weak,  yet  being 
more  pliable  than  the  men,  they  are  being  more  generally  employed  for 
certain  employments,  particularly  the  yarn  and  textile  industry,  than 
formerly.  Again,  the  diminished  cost,  as  well  as  their  dexterity,  are 
elements  in  their  favor.  Of  their  morals,  but  little  can  be  said,  as  the 
general  and  undivided  testimonj'  of  all  is,  that  they  are  of  very  ensy 
virtue,  and  nothing,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  is  done  to  stay  the  eviL 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  write  that  they  are  vain,  and  have  no  thought 
of  saving  money,  preferring  to  spend  it  for  personal  adornment,  and 
others  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  quite  the  custom  for  female  opera- 
tives to  become  mothers  of  one  or  more  children  previous  to  getting 
married. 

SAFETV   PROA'^rSlONS. 

*'  17.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers, 
for  their  safety,  and  what  sanitary  ujeasures  or  provisions  are  made  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  !" 

In  neither  of  these  respects  is  anything  specially  provided  for  them, 
on  account  of  their  sex.  The  same  reasons  as  in  the  case  of  the  men — 
that  is  to  say,  self-interest — actuate  the  emploj'crs  to  protect  them 
against  accident,  and  provide  means  of  safety  in  Ciuse  of  tire,  and  against 
other  dangers.  But  when  they  are  sick,  they  are  obliged,  generally,  to 
provide  for  themselves,  unless  they  are  authorized  to  obtain  relief  from 
the  Bruderladen  (relief  societies),  which,  in  some  instances,  is  the  case. 

PAST   AND   PRESENT  FEMALE  WAGES. 

"18.  Has  there  beenany  increaseduring  the  past  Ave  years  in  the  wages 
paid  women,  and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  otherwise  ? 
What  are  the  effects  of  the  employment  of  women  on  the  wag<.'S  of  men, 
and  on  general  social  and  industrial  conditions!" 

The  increase  in  laboring  women's  wages  during  the  last  five  \ears,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  men,  rangers  from  5  to  10  ])er  cent,  as  an  average,  with 
a  like  increase  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  employment  generally 
cannot  affect  the  wages  of  the  men,  since  they  do  not  come  directly  into 
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ijoinpetitioii  with  them  ;  yet  it  caunot  be  doubted  that  should  women 
be  prohibited  from  hiboring  in  certain  industries  the  wages  of  the  men 
would  at  once  be  increased  very  considerably,  and  while  this  would 
affect  injuriously  the  industry  of  the  country,  by  making  it  more  diflfi- 
cult  for  mannfacturera  to  compete  with  foreign  producers,  there  can 
be  no  qnearion  but  that  such  a  change  would  improve  the  social  condi- 
tions of  both  sexes.  But  as  the  industry  of  this  country  is  organized 
at  present  such  a  change  is  impossible,  unless  a  complete  transforma- 
tion shoidd  b<»  made.  In  fact,  such  a  movement  would  break  with  all 
the  past  methods  and  traditions  of  this  country,  and  pro<luce  results 
whose  whole  influence  for  the  time  being  cannot  be  foreseen  or  pre- 
dicted. 

FEMALE   EDl'CfATlON. 

•'  19.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  women  en)i)loyed, 
and  among  their  children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  em])loy- 
nient  (in  factories,  mills,  stores,  &c.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as 
concerns  the  children  of  such  employes,  and  on  their  moral  and  piiysical 
<x)ndition,  and  on  their  children  f " 

The  education  of  women  employed  in  factories,  mills,  &c.,  is  neeessa' 
rily  very  limited.  The  children  cannot  be  employed  under  11  years  of  age 
when  tiiere  is  an  opportunity  of  attending  school;  but  the  family  being 
very  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the  children,  they  are  utilized  whenever 
practicable  after  school  hours.  The  effect,  therefore,  upon  the  chili'reur 
is  deleterious,  not  only  because  of  the  time  taken  from  their  studies^ 
but  because  their  minds  and  bodies  are  so  fatigued  that  mental  effort 
is  out  of  the  question.  Again,  these  people  for  so  many  generations 
have  trod  the  same  pathway  that  the  adage  ''  like  mother  like  children  '^ 
becomes  infallibly  true,  and  one  might  as  well  expect  a  leopard  to  change 
his  spots  as  for  the  progeny  of  the  Austrian  working  people,  unaided 
by  some  power  outside  and  independent  of  their  own  resources,  to  rise- 
in  tlie  scale  of  intellectual,  social,  or  moral  life.  Nor  is  the  physical 
status  any  better  or  more  hopeful.  An  impoverished  and  fatigued 
mother  cannot  beget  or  bring  forth  a  superior  race  of  children,  and  as 
long  as  she  is  compelled  to  toil  the  livelong  day  on  short  rations  both 
her  body  and  mind  must  deteriorate.  An  endless  chain  of  despotic 
links,  cruel  and  heartless  as  fate  itself,  wdnld  seem  therefore  to  be  hold- 
ing the  people  in  a  bondage  that  knows  no  end;  for  the  natural  effect 
of  their  present  condition  is  only  to  fasten  more  securely  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  a  course  of  life  that  aggravates  the  evil  more  and 
more  with  each  succeeding  generation.  Where  it  will  end  no  one  dares 
now  to  predict. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   LETTERS  RECEIVED. 

The  following  extracts  have  been  fieely  translated  fiom  a  few  of  the 
most  complete  and  important  letters  received  in  answer  to  my  circular. 
They  are  given  herewith  as  possessing  unusual  value  and  general  inter- 
est, emanating  as  they  do  from  some  of  the  most  extensive  manufact- 
urers in  Austria,  as  well  as  various  labor  organizations  and  private 
individuals  who  have  given  special  study  to  the  subject.  The  conflict- 
ing opinions,  which  were  to  be  expected,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting in  its  true  light  the  actual  condition  of  the  labor  question  in 
Austria  at  the  pi-esent  time.  / 
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WOOL  WORKERS. 

Mr.  Gustav  Schoeller,  president  of  the  Woolen  Industrial  Associatiou 
of  Briinn,  reports : 

Strikes  rarely  occur ;  that  courts  of  arbitration  for  the  wool  and  machine  trades 
exist ;  that  although  there  are,  strictly  speakiug,  uo  labor  unions,  that  certain  imso- 
ciationsof  workmen  do  exist  and  influence  the  minds  of  the  workmen  for  evil ;  that 
counter  organizations  of  employers  cannot  be  said  to  exist  farther  than  their  own 
association,  which  has  recently  been  organized  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  workmen 
as  for  that  of  the  employers ;  that  most  establishments  insure  their  employes  against 
accident;  that  the  time  employed  weekly  averages  sixty-nine  hours,  with  an  average 
weekly  earning  of  $2,61 ;  that  in  Moravia  there  are  employed  in  the  wool  trade  27,200 
work  people,  of  which  37.6  per  cent,  a^re  women  and  4.4  per  cent,  children;  that  the 
difierence  between  the  wages  of  the  males  and  females  is  considerable,  hnt  cannot  be 
more  specifically  given  ;  that  the  trade  law  of  1859  restricts  the  employment  of  women 
to  day  labor,  and  i>rohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
daring  the  time  they  are  compelled  to  attend  school;  that  their  employment  affects 
the  wages  of  the  men  in  so  far  as  their  more  pliant  temperaments  and  industrions  dis- 
position make  them  more  desirable  operatives  for  certain  machine  weaving;  thatiu 
their  physical  development  they  are  weak,  and  while  intellectually  capable  of  con- 
siderable cultivation,  they  are  bad  in  morals,  to  remedy  which  uo  effort  has  been  pot 
forth  ;  that  wages  have  increased  during  the  past  five  years  about  10  per  cent.;  that, 
however,  the  houses  of  the  work  people  are  squalid  and  the  food  bad  and  lacking 
nourishment;  that  the  men,  while  fairly  sober,  are  not  saving,  and  tha  women  pre- 
ferring to  spend  what  they  get  on  their  clothing. 

VIENNA  CARPENTERS. 

The  president  of  the  Carpenters'  Association  of  Vienna  says: 

Most  of  the  workmen  are  very  sober,  saving,  and  laborious,  whereas  a  small  part 
are  addicted  t-o  that  demon,  brandy,  and  it  demands  great  inducements  to  hold  these 
to  the  discharge  of  their  several  duties. 

The  carpenters'  associations  have  doubtless  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  for  there  are  records  existing  which  go  to  show  that  they  were  in  actual  op- 
eration in  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  chief  object  is  to  maintain  good  relations 
between  the  workmen  and  their  employers  and  atlvauce  the  same.  The  carpenters 
have  suffered  very  much  from  the  undue  liberty  which  has  existed  since  1859  of  al- 
lowing any  one  to  carry  on  the  trade  without  sufficient  control,  but  this  will  shortly 
be  remedied  by  the  statutory  law  of  March  15, 1883,  which  prevents  all  who  have  not 
duly  passed  an  apprenticeship  from  carrying  on  the  carpenter's  trade.  The  lodgings 
of  the  workingmen  are  mostly  very  bad,  as  those  living  m  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
high  rent,  are  compelled  to  occupy  the  cheapest  quarters,  while  many  others  are  forced 
to  go  to  tiie  suburbs,  where  they  live  in  common,  several  families  living  in  the  same 
apartments  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rent.  Since  1860  there  has  existed  in  the 
trade  a  relief  fund  for  sick  an  I  invalids,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  support  of 
widows  and  orphanif. 

The  flourishing  condition  of  the  carpenters  depends,  as  perhaps  do  most  other  branches 
of  trade,  first  of  all  on  the  restriction  of  the  ri^ht,  regulated  by  law,  to  carry  on  the  occu- 
pation ;  there  should  be  legal  protection  against  undue  intrusion.  Until  now  this  pro- 
tection has  only  been  illusory,  for  in  respect  to  the  building  trade  petitions  during  the 
last  four  years  have  gone  to  the  House  of  Deputies  and  the  Government  praying  for 
the  necessary  modifications  of  existing  laws.  The  Government,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  be  serious  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  matter,  although  there  conld 
be  no  greater  necessity  than  some  modification  of  the  present  building  laws  which 
would  limit  the  right  to  exercise  the  trade.  The  interpretation  given  the  existing 
law  is  such  than  an  architect  may  himself  carry  on  all  the  parts  of  a  building  above 
the  foundation,  without  the  emplo3'^ment  of  a  carpenter.  By  this  interpretation  the 
building-trades  people,  particularly  the  carpenters,  are  grievously  injured,  and  in  the 
course  of  time,  if  the  matter  be  not  corrected,  the  trade  will  lose  not  only  its  self-de- 
pendence, but  even  the  inclination  to  fit  themselves  for  their  profession,  and  conse- 
quently will  l)6come  the  slaves  of  the  architects.  Then  the  carpenters^  associations, 
with  their  sick  and  invalid  funds,  will  go  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  trade  become  de- 
moralized. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKERS. 

Gebriider  Bohler,  of  Vienna,  owners  of  large  iron  and  steel  mills  in 
liosanan,  near  Sontagsberg,  Lower  Austria,  in  transmitting  Table  XX, 
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acconipanied  the  same  with  very  full  and  valuable  remarks,  \Vkichy  be- 
ing ireelyjtrauslated,  run  as  follows: 

We  pot  down  the  waees  which  it  is  customary  to  pay,  incliidin^  tiot  oulj  the  av- 
enged in  our  own  establishiuent,  but  those  of  otherH  engaged  in  like  industry,  but 
•mitting  those  of  superintendfuts,  overseors,  and  foremen.  As  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  local  conditions,  there  are  naturally  the  same  differences  in  wages,  the 
extremes  of  which  have  not  been  given  in  onr  quotations.  If  furnaces  and  mills  are 
located  at  places  remote  from  cities  or  large  towns,  the  minima  and  maxima  of  wages 
are  largely  decreased  from  rates  prevailing  in  or  near  such  agglomeration  of  p«)0)>le. 
The  Accident  Insurance  Company  of  the  A8S«)ciation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Industrialists 
estimates  the  average  annnal  earnings  of  the  several  workmen  as  follows:  Miners, 
|148:  smelters,  |160;  worknun  in  metal  trades,  $148;  and  workmen  in  machine  shops, 
1185. 

The  workmen  are  generally  temperate,  althongh  not  particularly  industrious ;  com- 
plaint, however,  cannot  be  made  m  this  regard  ;  their  wages  are  so  small  that  little 
or  nothing  is  ever  saved.  As  a  great  many  iron  works  foimerlj-  belonged  to  the 
state,  others  to  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  nobility,  these  establish- 
ments were  managed  more  bareancratically  than  commercially.  '  Besides  in  those 
days  it  was  not  so  necessary  as  now  to  make  close  calculations,  because  iu  the  ab- 
sence of  communications  and  competition  prices  could  bemaintaine<l  at  a  high  figure 
and  yet  good  margins  of  profit  remained.  The  patriarchal  spirit  permeated  every- 
where the  laboring  classes,  which  to  this  day  largely  continues,  and  they  regarded 
Ibe  employer  more  in  the  liffht  of  a  parent  than  a  task-master.  The  establishment  of 
sick  and  invalid  relief  fnnds  for  the  benefit  of  their  employ 6s  attached  these  more 
folly  to  the  interest  of  the  mill  owners;  thrifty  ones  pnrcnased  small  plats  of  ground 
and  owiiod  their  own  houses,  and  thus  generation  after  generation  worked  on  at  the 
lame  mills,  and  had  no  higher  Aspiration  than  to  firocnre  sufficient  bread  and  cloth- 
ing to  gratify  the  deman£  of  nature.  This  stability  of  the  workmen  is  not  free 
from  its  disadvantages,  for  when  business  is  slack  or  overproduction  renders  manu- 
facturing nnprofitable,  the  mill  owners  cannot  dismiss  their  help  ;  for  to  do  so  would 
break  with  the  whole  system  of  employing  labor  as  at  present  practicetl.  And,  again, 
a  fixity  of  employment  and  locality  has  a  tendency^ to  dwarf  natural  abiliticM ;  con- 
sequently the  dexterity  of  an  Austrian  worku.an  cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  a 
6erman,  and  mnch  less  so  with  that  of  an  English  workman. 

Strikes,  especially  in  the  German  provinces,  are  exceedingly  rare.  In  the  Bohemian 
•oal  mines  they  sometimes  occur,  when  the  police  and  military  interfere  iu  case  of 
need  to  maintain  order.  Wages  are  paid  in  cash  weekly  or  monthly,  mostly  the  lat- 
ter, in  the  mines  and  mills,  and  the  workmen  can  buy  where  they  please.  In  small 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  establishments  workmen  sometimes  get  board  and  lodg- 
ing from  their  employers.  The  suiall  self-dependent  workmen,  who  deliver  their 
products  to  retail  jobbers,  receive  sometimes  in  payment  of  the  same  provisions  and 
raw  materials,  but  this  custom  is  falling  rapidly  into  disuse. 

Co-operative  societies,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  exist,  or  when  they  do  they  are  not 
generally  succi  ssful.  The  '*  Consum-Vereine"  (company  stores  selling  articles  of  con- 
sumption) are  mostly  established  and  conducted  by  employers  and  capitalists,  and 
with  fair  success.  Their  object  is  to  sell  at  small  margins  to  members,  who  share  the 
benefit  of  any  profits  made  during  the  year.  Experience  shows  that  if  these  Consum- 
Vereine  are  left  to  the  direction  of  the  work-people  they  engender  extravagant  and 
luxurious  habits.  Consequently,  by  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  employers, 
they  are  better  organized  and  offer  superior  advantages  to  the  workman  than  when 
operated  by  themselves. 

The  houses,  food,  and  clothing  of  the  Austrian  workingraan  are  infinitely  varied. 
He  neither  expects  nor  receives  the  same  qi^antity  or  quality  of  food  or  clothing  as 
either  his  German  or  English  confr^ro.  The  demands  of  the  employes  in  the  iron  and 
steel  indostry,  however,  snrpass  those  of  similar  ranks  of  other  tnulo;*,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Slavonians,  who  are  extremely  modest  in  their  requirements. 

By  the  new  trade  law,  now  before  the  Reichsrath,  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  inspect  all  factories  and  mills,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  necessary  arrangements  as  may  best  prevent  the  occurrence  of  accidents.  A 
special  accident  insurance  law  has  also  been  placed  before  the  Reichsrath,  but  will 
probably  require  much  discussion  before  adoption.  Hitherto  claims  for  damages  ou 
account  of  accidents  have  been  settled  by  the  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  at  present 
most  large  mannfacturin^  establishments  avoid  difficulty  by  insuring,  at  their  owu 
expense,  the  laborers  against  accident,  who,  in  case  of  temporary  disability,  receive 
a  certain  per  cent,  of  their  daily  wages,  and  when  permanently  disableil  or  killed,  a 
ixed  amount,  equal  to  a  year's  earnings,  is  generally  paid  at  once. 
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MINERS  AND  FURNAC'EMEN. 

The  followiup  iuteresting  items,  in  coDiiectiou  with  Table  XXXII, 
have  been  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  Aus- 
tria  for  1882,  bj'  the  Austrian  ministry  of  agricnlture : 

Soiuo  of  the  coal  works  in  Bohemia  provide  dweHiiiffB  for  their  work  people  at  a 
nominal  luoiithly  rent  of  about  68  cents  for  a  family  ana  IS  cents  for  a  single  person, 
together  with  the  free  use  of  coal  and  a  small  plot  of  ground  for  garden  porposea. 
Schools  are  provided  for  the  children  and  Consnm-Vereino  (stores)  At  which  clothing 
and  necessaries  of  life  are  pnrchased  at  cheap  rates,  and  the  various  members  receive 
at  the  end  of  the  year  any  benefits  resulting  from  transactions  or  sales  during  the 
year. 

The  rates  of  wages  in  Moravia  are  not  materially  larger  than  those  in  liohemia,  th« 
laborers  receiving:  in  the  coal  mines  the  following  rates  per  shift  of  12  honra:  Diggers, 
from  5S  to  63  cents ;  heavers  and  strikers,  23  to  40  cents;  day  laborers,  from  30  to  34 
cents;  engineer  and  firemen,  from  46  t »  54  cents;  and  women,  from  18  to  20  cents; 
while  in  the  Rossitzer  mines,  for  10  hours  daily  labor,  the  following  wages  were  paid: 
Diggers,  from  40  to  50  cents ;  heavers,  from  27  to  38  cents;  and  women,  from  12  to  16 
cents, 

VIENNA  JEWELERS. 

Mr.  Carl  Schrodinger,  president  of  the  Jewelers'  Association  in 
Vienna,  accompanied  Table  XXII  with  the  following  remarks  : 

There  are  about  500  journeymen,  60  helpers,  and  40  women  employed  by  the  manu- 
facturing jewelers  of  Vienna ;  of  the  first,  about  200  find  constant  employment,  about 
150  others  are  engaged  by  the  year,  leaving  150  who  travel  through  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  There  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  wages  since  1878.  The  principal  in- 
crease took  place  between  H71  and  1873,  amounting  to  probably  10  per  cent.  Tho 
workmen  are  generally  sober,  .saving,  and  diligent ;  drunkenness  very  rare.  Improv- 
ident marriages  are  frequent,  and  large  families  the  rule  ;  great  economy  and  saviuf^ 
habits  are  therefore  a  necessity.  For  the  most  part  the  relations  with  employers  are 
good,  compromises  made,  and  due  consideration  generally  accorded. 

The  workmen  have  an  association  whose  principal  object  is  to  assist  the  unem- 
ployed and  to  attend  to  the  general  education  of  all  its  membei-s.  There  is  very  lit- 
tle friction  between  the  association  and  the  employers.  The  latter  have  no  counter 
organization.  There  have  been  no  strikes  since  1873.  Occasionally  during  that  year 
the  workmen  stopped  work  for  the  purpose  of  securing  larger  wages,  but  there  was 
no  organized  strike.  All  disputes  as  to  wages  are  decided  by  a  court  of  arbitration, 
which  is  corai)osed  of  both  employers  and  eraployi^s.  The  decisions  generally  favor 
the  workmen. 

Wages  are  usually  paid  weekly,  on  Saturdays,  in  cash.  In  the  provinces  board  and 
lodging  are  frequently  provided  by  the  employer;  thei-e  is  no  restraint,  however,  put 
upon  the  workmen's  actions.  There  is  one  factory  in  Vienna  which  issues  tickets  for 
food  up  to  one-half  of  the  weekly  wages.  These  tickets  are  available  at  certain  eat- 
ing-houses, which  pay  the  owner  of  the  factory  a  percentage  on  all  tickets  used.  It 
is  not  obligatory,  however,  on  the  part,  of  the  workmen  to  receive  these  tickets.  No 
general  co-operative  associations  exist  among  the  workmen.  Besides  the  association 
mentioned  above,  there  is  a  union  to  aid  in  taking  care  of  the  sick.  All  other  attempts 
at  association  have  not  met  with  snccess. 

The  situation  and  condition  of  the  workingnien's  dwellings  are  generally  very  bad, 
which,  in  consequence  of  high  rents,  are  situated  at  considerable  distances  from' their 
places  of  work.  The  food  is  only  of  middling  quality  and  not  at  all  sufficient  in  pro- 
portion to -the  work  required.  Their  clothing  is  suitable  to  their  condition.  Their 
intellectual  condition  is  very  low,  but  their  moral  condition  is  good.  There  are  no 
provisions  for  pensions  paid  by  employers  in  cases  of  sickness  or  serious  accident  caused 
by  carelessness  of  fellow-workmen  or  accidents  to  machinery.  The  business  is  of  such 
a  nature  that,  being  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  hand-work,  accidents  are  almost 
impossible. 

Women  are  employ.ed  to  a  certain  ext^'nt,  but  no  children.  There  are  about  40 
female  assistants,  whose  wages  are  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the 
men,  and  who  work  on  an  average  about  10  hours  a  day.  Apprentices  must  be  above 
14  years  of  age;  the  term  of  apprenticeship  is  four  years.  About  50  apprentices  are 
employed  every  year,  of  which  about  20  prove  projierly  qualified  to  become  journey- 
men. There  are  no  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women.  The  employment  of 
children  and  apprentices,  however,  is  governed  by  statutory  provisions.  The  ap- 
prentice class  is  very  un satisfactory  ;  they  are  poorly  educatod7an(i  their  physical 
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and  moral  cuDditlon  is  not  good.  In  many  ca»e8  thoy  are  occupied  at  other  tradoa 
daring  a  part  of  their  time,  and  consequently  do  not  become  good  workmen  in  any 
one  trade.  They  frequently  run  away  and  change  masters.  The  employment  of 
^'onien  at  rednced  wages  has  had  no  eft'oct  on  the  wages  of  the  men.  Female  em- 
ployes, not  proving  a  success,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  certain  cases. 

The  condition  of  this  industry  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  very  bad  and  has 
not  been  without  influence  on  the  workmen,  who  have  become  animateci  with  a  desire 
to  improve  their  condition  intellectually,  financially,  and  morally.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  most  that  had  been  done  was  to  form  an  association  for  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  to  assist  those  without  work,  but  now  they  are  ambitious  to  go  beyond  this  and 
to  better  the  condition  of  themselves  and  their  families  in  every  way  possible,  without, 
however,  doing  anything  unlawful. 

COTTON  AND  SPINNING  MILLS. 

Mr.  Moritz  Kohn,  of  Vienna,  formerly  manufacturer  of  cotton  yarns 
in  Moravia,  bat  at  present  engaged  in  the  introduction  of  American 
producta  and  manufactures  into  this  country,  prepared,  at  my  request, 
the  following  very  comprehensive  and  valuable  report,  as  follows: 

In  cotton-spinning  mills  wages  are  rate<l  at  so  mnch  per  day  and  paid  weekly.    Em- 
ployes are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz : 
.  1.  Men,  with  weekly  wages  of  from  |3.<>0  to  |4.80. 

2.  Girls  and  women,  with  weekly  wages  of  from  |*i.40  to  $3.60. 

3.  Children  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  with  wet^kly  wages  of  from  iO  cents  tj$2. 
Day  laborers  for  rough  work,  fur  which  no  special  ability  is  required,  with  weekly 

earnings  of  from  $2.40  to  $3.60. 

1.  'In  the  spinning  mills  in  nearly  all  the  districts  of  Anstria-Hungary  the  increase 
in  wages  since  l-)78  hoR  been  gradual  and  constant,  amounting  to  from  10  to  40  per 
cent.,  according  as  the  number  of  mills  in  a  district  has  been  increased,  with  a  conse- 
quently greater  demand  for  workmen. 

2.  The  workmen  employed  in  cotton -spinning  mills  distinguish  themselves,  with  few 
exceptions,  by  their  sobriety,  diligence,  and  frugality.  These  favorable  traits  are 
observed  not^nly  in  the  workmen  employed  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lower  Austria, 
where  the  wages  are  the  highest,  but  also  in  those  employed  in  the  Bohemian  and 
Vorarlberg  mills,  where  the  wages  are  much  lower. 

3.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are  generally  good.  £ven  when 
strikes  have  occurred,  which  have  been  instigated  chietly  by  socialists,  there  has 
never  been  a  case  of  injury  to  the  person  or  property  of  the  manufacturer,  or  his  im- 
mediate managers  or  agents. 

4.  The  workingmen's  associations  have  mostly  the  form  of  nuions  for  general  in- 
struction and  information.  They  publish  and  maintain  political  journals  and  maga- 
zines for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  leading,  and  inducing  the  agitation  among  the 
workiugmeu  and  influence  them  from  a  socialistic  standpoint.  There  are  no  unions 
of  emi>loyers  in  order  to  counterbalance  those  of  the  workingmen.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  union  of  Austrian  spinners,  and  also  one  of  woolen  manufacturers,  but  these 
4lo  not  discuss  the  subject  of  labor.  All  spinning  mills  keep  a  fund  for  their  sick  em- 
ployes, and  also  have  schools  for  the  workingmen's  children,  which  are  supported 
partially  by  the  workingmen. 

5.  Strikes  have  taken  place  in  the  mills,  but  have  been  compromised  very  quickly 
without  difficulty  and  without  unreasonable  sacrifices.  Arbitration  courts  are  often 
voluntarily  established,  but  the  controversies  to  be  settled  by  them  are  rare.  (A  rer- 
inanent  arbitration  court  exists  in  Vienna,  solely,  however,  for  the  metal  trade.) 

6.  Workingmen  are  paid  weekly  in  cash.  They  provide  their  own  food.  Some  of 
the  larger  mills  have  established  stores  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  general  merchan- 
dise to  their  officials  and  workingmen,  and  also  assist  their  employes  by  advancing 
money  to  purchase  at  wholesale  su])plie8  of  provisions  and  merchandise.  The  work- 
ingmen are  not,  however,  under  any  obligation  to  purchase  their  supplies  at  these 
storcp. 

7.  As  mentioned  above,  the  workingmen  have  certain  associations  whose  object  is 
cliiefiy  educational.  It  is  also  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  to  form  strong 
trades-unions,  which,  however,  are  not  regarded  favorably  by  the  Government. 

8.  The  working  people  in  cotton  mills  live  generally  in  the  country;  consequently 
tlieir  dwellings  and  surroundings  are  more  healthful  than  those  of  the  same  class  liv- 
ing in  cities.  Some  factories  have  their  own  dwellings  for  their  workingmen,  and  are 
very  careful  of  their  sanitary  condition,  and  epidemics  are  rare.  Their  condition  as 
regards  their  food  is  generally  favorable,  depending,  of  course,  somewhat  upon  their 
income.  For  dinners  they  usually  have  meat  and  vegetables.  Although  beer  is  called 
the  workingman's  bread,  still  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  on  his  dinner  table  on  Sundays 
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the  ordinary  wine  of  the  country,  which  is  very  cheap.  Their  clothing  is  simple,  and 
freqnently  consists  of  the  national  costume.  Cleanliness  is  with  them  an  inborn 
qnality,  a  quality  lacking  in  the  small  trade  working  people,  whose  habits  are  just 
contrary.  In  respect  to  intelligence  the  German  workman  in  Austria  surpasses  all 
other  nationalities,  then  comes  the  Czechs,  whose  distinguishing  characteriHtic8  are 
perseverance  and  contentedness.  By  a  law  passed  more  than  twenty  y«*ars  ago  it  wa« 
enacted  that  every  child  should  attend  school  during  eight  years  at  least.  The  time 
has  since  been  rcdnccd  to  six  and  seven  years,  acconnng  to  circumstances.  This  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  has  had  a  very  favorable  and  useful  influence  on  the 
working  classes  in  regard  to  intelligence. 

9.  In  case  of  serious  accident  to  a  workman  while  engafct'd  in  his  employer's  work, 
the  former  is  entitled  to  indemnification,  provided  the  accident  happened  through  no 
fault  of  the  workmRu,  but  was  duo  solely  to  causes  beyond  his  control.  There  are 
no  funds  out  of  which  pensions  are  paid  to  workmen,  but  there  are  funds  formed  by 
contributions  from  both  manufacturers  and  their  employes  from  which  payments  are 
made  to  those  temporarily  sick  or  otherwise  disabled.  Into  these  funds  the  fines  are 
usually  paid. 

10.  The  percentages  of  men,  women,  and  children  employed  in  cotton  mills  are 
ahont  as  follows :  Males,  50  per  cent.;  females,  40  per  cent.;  and  children,  between  12 
and  16  years,  10  per  cent. 

11.  The  working  day  in  cotton  mills  is  usually  12  hours  long,  sometimes  only  11 
hours,  and  for  children  6  to  8  hours,  the  latter  according  to  the  time  that  is  left  them 
after  their  attendance  at  school.  There  are  no  laws  in  force  now  which  regulate  the 
employment  of  woir en  and  children,  but  the  present  Parliament  has  under  considera- 
tion a  bill  which  treats  generally  of  this  snbject.  According  to  the  sixth  chapter  of 
this  proposed  law.  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  working  day  is  established  with 
especial  reference  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children.  This  law  also  provides 
several  very  humane  regulations  as  regards  pregnant  and  lying-in  women,  and  also  in 
respect  to  children,  that  their  mental  and  physical  development  shall  not  be  hindered. 

19,  As  a  rule  the  work  assigned  to  women  and  children  in  spinnnlng  mills  is  lighter 
and  less  fatiguing  than  that  of  the  men.  The  bnilding  laws  relating  to  the  erection 
of  factories  are  very  strict  and  great  care  is  takeu  that  the  rooms  in  which  the  work 
people  work  are  not  injurious  to  health.  In  the  first  place  the  plans  of  the  factories 
must  be  laid  before  the  pcoper  authorities  for  approval;  after  the  buildings  are  com* 
pleted  the  proper  authorities  must  examine  them  and  certify  that  the  tanildings,  &c., 
are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  bnilding  plans,  and  give  their  consent  that 
they  be  occnpied.  Safety  stairs  and  ladders  leading  directly  to  the  street  on  the  out- 
side of  the  buildings  are  required.  Most  of  the  adrut  and  all  the  young  work  people 
can  read  and  write.  There  are  schools  for  workmen  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Ilriinn, 
Reichenberg,  &o. 

14  and  15.  During  the  past  five  years  the  wages  of  the  women  and  children  have 
risen  equally  with  those  of  the  men,  their  wagea  of  course  depending  on  their  busi- 
ness intelligence  and  skillfnluess.  The  men  object  to  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  and  prefer  that  they  should  be  excludeil.  This  desire  has  been  very  pro- 
nounced in  many  of  the  meetings.  They  say  that  this  rough  work  is  derogatory  to 
woman's  dignity  and  that  she  should  attend  solely  to  woman's  duties,  to  wit,  the 
care  of  the  household,  the  education  of  the  children,  the  better  development  of  the 
young  people,  &c.  If  these  wishes,  however,  were  regarded  the  men's  wages  would 
naturally  increase  very  considerably  and  trade  as  welt  as  the  interests  of  the  state 
generally  would  suffer.  Our  industries  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  those  of 
foreign  countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  in  our  own  country  the  present 
protective  taritf  would  not  sufl^ce  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  manu- 
factured much  cheaper;  and  in  general  there  would  be  such  a  revolution  in  trade 
that  Ihe  consequences  would  be  difficult  to  compreliend.  Taking  all  this  into  consid- 
eration we  can  confidently  make  the  assertion  that  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  la- 
boring question  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  common  action  of  all  industrial  states, 
for  the  abolition  of  the  employment  of  women  and  cliildreu  by  this  country  alone 
would  infallibly  lead  to  the  ruin  of  its  industries. 

The  workingman's  question  in  Austria  is  not  so  acute  as  in  other  European  conn- 
tries  ;  the  chief  reason  therefor,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  Austrian  workman  is  more 
contented  and  provif>ions  are  comparatively  good  and  cheap.  Nevertheless,  the  agi- 
tation of  labor  questions,  imported  from  Gerii.any,  is  showing  itself  in  this  country, 
also  in  both  public  and  secret  meetings  and  organizations  where  the  claims  of  the 
workingman  are  actively  and  continually  discussed.  In  the  present  political  condi- 
tion of  Austria  the  workingman  is  used  by  the  reactionary  parly  (feudalists  and 
clericals)  and  the  federalists  (Poles  and  Czechs)  against  the  Germans,  in  whose  hands 
are  nine-tenths  of  all  the  industries  of  Austria.  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  reformatory 
efforts  are  here  foolishly  imitated,  and  the  Reic-hsrath  is  attempting  certain  very  ridicu- 
lons  experiments  in  regard  to  trade  and  the  workingman.  For  instance,  it  was  proved 
to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  trade  bill  recently  under  discussion  in  the  house  of  depu 
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ties  that  the  **  Moti venbertcht "  is  a  plagiariRm  from  newspapers  and  books,  and  that 
not  a  single  sentence  is  original.  The  ruling  party  in  Austria  is  not  serious  respecting 
the  improvement  of  the  workingraan's  condition,  and  the  German  party,  at  present  in 
the  minority  in  the  honse  of  deputies,  had  great  difficulty  in'secnring  snch  amendments 
to  the  bill  ns  wonld  be  acceptable  to  them.  However,  some  very  useful  amendments 
were  accepted  ;  as,  for  example,  the  inspection  of  the  condition  of  factories  and  work- 
shops  by  means  of  trade  inspectors.  This  law  also  contains  a  section  making  the 
formation  of  fumls  to  assist  sick  workmen  obligatory.  There  is  also  under  consider- 
ation a  further  law  relative  to  insurance  in  case  of  fatal  accident.  The  cotton  spin- 
ners of  Austria  intend,  coigointly  with  other  manufacturers,  to  establish  a  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  invalid  workmen,  based  upon  a  voluntary  association. 

LEAD  MINES  AND  WIRE  FACTORIES. 

The  director  of  the  Wodley  lead  mines  and  wire  factory  in  Kreutli, 
Austria  (see  Table  XXIV),  sends  the  following  observations: 

Wages  were  fixed  in  1872;  very  little  change  since.  The  workmen  are  laborious, 
bnt  must  be  regarded  as  weak  and  incapable  of  labor  demanding  great  strength,  on 
account  of  insufficient  food  and  the  excessive  use  of  brandy.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
they  save  or  accumulate  their  earnings.  The  workingmen  have  established  a  consum- 
Terein,  under  their  own  management,  which  is  flourishing.  Generally  it  is  easy  to 
satisfy  the  working  people  in  regard  to  food  and  lodgings.  They  live  in  miserable 
cottages,  which  they  sometimes  own,  eat  coarse  bread,  potatoes,  and  bacon,  and 
clocbe  themselves  with  garments  insufficiently  warm  to  protect  them  from  inclement 
weather.  They  are  generally  cheerful,  of  good  moral  condition,  excepting  undue 
indulgence  in  strong  drink.  They  have  a  relief  and  pension  fund  from  which  they 
receive  from  $1.20  to  $3.20  per  month,  according  to  length  of  service.  This  relief  is 
giTen  both  for  sickness  and  in  case  of  accidents,  and  pensions  begin  when  complete 
incapacity  for  labor  results,  as  determined  by  the  association.  The  companv  employs 
110  men,  24  women,  and  13  children.  The  women  are  ill-fed  and  weak.  They  know 
but  little  of  housekeeping,  being  occupied  mostly  in  farming  and  Ihe  mines.  The 
commnnitv  is  too  poor  to  do  anything  to  improve  their  condition.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  state  and  country  to  establish  embroidering  and  other  indiislrial  schools 
in  our  midst,  but  little  or  no  success  has  attended  the  undertaking. 

FURNACES  AND  MILLS  AT  TBSOHEN. 

The  Archdncal  Canieral  Direction,  at  Tescheu,  in  transmitting  Table 
XIV,  accompanied  the  same  with  the  following  observations,  in  effect  : 

The  existing  wages  are,  in  some  cases,  ihv  same  as  in  1876,  but  in  many  others  thoy 
have  increased  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  The  workmen  are  generally  laborious  and 
sober,  but  spend  nearly  all  they  earn.  There  ai-e  exceptions,  however,  where  work- 
men save  sufficient  to  V^irchase  small  plots  of  ground  and  build  thereon  their  own 
houses.  No  labor  organizations  or  unions  exist,  there  being  no  rat«ott  d'etre.  Strikes 
have  not  occurred  because  the  workmen  are  not  dissatisfied,  foreign  workingmen 
being  kept  away  as  far  as  possible,  and  only  people  from  the  community  are  em- 
ployed. Paymentsnre  made  monthly  and  weekly :  sometimes,  however,  advances  twice 
a  month  are  given,  and  deductions  for  the  relief  iraternity  made.  There  is  an  associa- 
tion (Consum-Verein)  for  procuring  cheap  food  and  clothing,  managed  by  aboard  of  con- 
trol, elected  by  the  adherent  members.  The  workpeople  live  partly  in  their  own  houses, 
partly  in  those  rented,  and  partly  in  those  furnished  by  the  establishment.  Fam- 
ilies occupy  a  kitchen  with  one  or  two  rooms;  single  men  live  in  barracks  belonging 
to  the  works.  Their  clothing  is  in  accordance  with  the  climate,  season,  and  occupa- 
tion; their  food  consi.st«  of  meat  and  vegetables;  they  drink  beer  and  a  very  little 
brandy;  their  intellectual  condition  is  fair;  their  morals  are  good.  There  are  cor- 
poration and  sick  funds  from  whicli  peubions  are  paid  to  invalid  workmen,  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans:  also  relief,  gratuities,  medical  attendance,  and  medicines  are  sup- 
plied to  the  sick.  The  regulations  as  to  these  are  snch  as  are  usually  in  force  in  all 
similar  associations.  No  children  are  employed,  and  women  only  t-o  a  limited  degree, 
as  day-laborers  and  helpers  above  ground  and  outside  of  the  workshops.  The  wages 
of  the  women  are  20  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  men  in  the  same  categories  of 
labor.  The  occupation  of  the  women  is  not  prejudicial  to  that  of  the  men.  Their 
wages,  as  in  the  case  of  the  men,  during  the  last  five  years  have  increased  at  an  av- 
erage of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  ^  I 
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RAILWAY  BMPLOYK«. 

P.  F.  Kupka,  civil  engineer,  engaged  in  connection  with  tlie  stat4$ 
railway  service  of  this  country,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  Tables 
XXXiX  and  XL,  giving  the  salary  and  wages  of  railway  officials  aud 
employes,  writes  : 

The  railway  eiunloy^s  iu  geueral  lead  a  i-egular  life.  They  ai'e  isober,  aud  oue  may 
say  that  scarcely  nve  per  cent,  are  addicted  to  excessive  drink.  Saving  is  very  rare, 
as  they  prefer  to  live  well  and  spend  all  they  earn.  Althoogh  most  are  industrious 
and  inclined  to  work,  others,  on  the  contrary,'  only  do  so  from  fear  of  being  disoipliued. 
The  relations  between  them  and  their  employers  are  generally  good,  as  they  have 
fixed  employment  from  which  they  can  be  dismissed  only  for  grave  misdemeanors; 
consequently  the  staft'of  workmen  is  stationary  and  reliable.  Tliey  have  singing  and 
other  clubs,  but  do  not  belong  to  political  organizations.  Payments  are  made  weekly 
in  cash,  but  credit  is  given  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  waives  in  the  company  stores, 
which  are  established  as  a  rule.  These  credits  are  deducted  from  their  wi^^.  There 
are  also  eating-houses,  where  they  can  purchase  food,  but  no  drinks,  yet  every  one  is 
free  to  purchase  where  he  prefers. 

Relief  funds  exist  iu  connection  with  almost  all  railways,  partly  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  companies  and  partly  under  that  of  the  employ6s.  Some  employ^  be- 
long to  several  associations,  to  the  end  that  in  sickness  they  receive  more  money  than 
when  well.  DeceptiouH,  however,  when  discovered  are  punished  not  only  by  the  \otas 
of  relief,  but  in  aggravated  cases  judicial  proceedings  and  punishment  will  follow. 
Occasionally  companies  contribute  voluntarily  relief  to  the  worthy  sick. 

Most  of  the  railway  employ^  live  simply,  but  decently.  The  mairied  resitle  mainly 
in  rented  apartments,  while  the  single  men  live  in  furnished  rooms.  .Several  railway 
companies  have  erected  workingmen's  houses,  where  employ<^8  live  for  a  cheap  rent. 
By  this  means  a  constant  supply  of  reliable  employes  is  secured,  whose  succeeding 

fenerations  remain  in  their  employ.  Their  food  is  more  abundant  than  substantial, 
u  the  morning  they  have  for  tiie  most  part  coffee  aud  bread ;  sometimes  the  single 
men  prefer  bramly  to  coffee ;  at  9  o'clock  beer,  sausage,  and  bread ;  at  noon  a  warm 
dinner  of  meat  and  vegetables  is  taken  at  home.  In  the  evening  they  have  supi>er  of 
cold  food,  consisting  in  general  of  beer,  bread,  and  cheese.  A  considerable  degree  of 
intelligence  is  manifested,  varying  according  to  their  employment.  Their  theoretical 
education  is  obtain  partly  in  the  industrial  niul  technical  schools,  also  in  the  so-called 
evening  schools  or  from  self-instruction.  Their  morals  are  satisfactory.  Workmen 
using  machinery  or  tools  are  cautioned  by  special  instruction  as  to  their  danger,  and 
in  cases  of  particularly  dangerous  experiments  posters  and  danger  signals  are  exposed, 
and  then  they  are  carried  out  under  careful  superintendence.  In  case  of  accident 
temporary  relief  and  bandages  are  supplied  from  medicine  chests,  aud  when  practi- 
cable the  patient  is  removed  to  his  home  or  hospital,  and  medical  aid  called  in.  As 
a  rule  pensions  are  not  granted,  but  the  company,  in  commendable  special  cases,  some- 
times provide  permanent  support. 

At  present,  in  consequence  of  dull  business,  wages  are  in  general  s<miewhat  lower, 
and  workmen  out  of  employment  would  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment, particularly  in  the  machine  shops,  where,  at  all  events,  it  would  only  be 
temporary.  As  mentioned  befoi*e,  the  railroad  employes  being  so  constantly  employed, 
are  not  inclined  to  excesses,  neither  are  they  susceptible  to  the  socialistic  propaganda 
of  the  day. 

WAGES,   PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

But  the  limits  of  time  aud  space  prohibit  further  quotations  from  the 
great  mass  of  material  received  on  this  most  important  and  iuterestiug 
subject  One  extract  more,  therefore,  must  suffice,  which  is  compiled 
from  the  general  report  of  the  Industrial  Club  of  Vienna,  which  was 
read  before  its  general  assembly  on  the  17th  of  May  la^st.  From  this 
report,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  the  valuable  table  marked  IX  has 
been  prepared,  being  the  most  complete  presentation  of  the  compara- 
tive wages  paid  the  day  laborer  in  the  various  provinces  of  Austria 
that  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  obtain. 

The  object  of  the  report  is  evidently  to  show  the  great  increase  of  the 
laboring  man's  wages  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  1881,  and  that 
his  condition  is  relatively  not  so  bad  as  generally  represented.  The 
data  of  the  table,  said  to  be  compiled  from  official  sources,  going  to 
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show  the  average  daily  wages  earned  by  the  ordinary  day-laborer,  are 
certainly  very  remarkable  and  instrnctive,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  carefnl 
examination.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  only  the  wages  paid 
for  day-labor  without  board  or  lodging  in  1881,  compared  with  1851,  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  in  Vienna  and  the  varions  provinces  of  Aus- 
tria. 


ProTiiices  aod  city.  t     1881.     ;     1851. 


10  16 
27 
12 


104 


Up£er  AuBtria fO  87 

City  of  Vienna 62 

SUmIa  23 

IfOwer  Anatria 40 

Salzburg 44 

Tyrol  and  Vorarlben; 44 

Bohemia 26 

Moravia 22,  18,  «7 

Styria 34  1  21  50 

Bakowlna 22  14  '  67 

Cacinthia 33  22  48 

Carniola 35  24  47 


Percent- 
age of 
inoreaee. 


21  ,  87 

25  ,  73 

23  <  70 

18  e» 


Additional  data  for  Briinn  and  the  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Dalmatia 
show  during  the  years  1876  and  1881  an  increase  of  23  per  cent,  for 
Briinn,  a  decrease  of  26  per  cent,  for  Oalicia,  and  an  increase  of  17  per 
cent,  for  Dalmatia. 

In  respect  to  the  wages  of  females  the  report  goes  on  to  show  that 
while  the  average  day's  labor  for  thirteen  hours  was  only  12  cents  in 
1851,  the  same  for  eleven  honrs  in  1884  was  24  cents,  being  a  deduction 
of  15  per  cent,  in  the  time,  but  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  the  rate 
of  wages ;  or,  that  while  an  hour's  labor  in  1851  cost  2.3  kreuzer  (92-100 
of  a  cent),  the  same  cost  in  1884  the  sum  of  5.45  kreuzer  (2.18  cents), 
being  an  increase  of  137  per  cent. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  price  of  food  has  not  kept  pace  with  tlie 
increase  of  wages,  long  and  exhaustive  tables  are  given  which  show  the 
average  prices  of  certain  articles  of  necessity,  from  which  I  compile  the 
following  table,  showing  the  average  price  per  100  pounds  of  the  arti- 
cles mentioned  for  the  time  and  places  given : 


Prices  at  Vienna  per  100  pounds.        i  Upper  Aasiria. 
Perioa.  I      ~     "l 


1882-'83 '      2  05!      158        2  82    '      3  86 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

1 
$1  91 

$1  29 

1  67 

1  34 

2  33 

1  37 

2  20  1 

1  62 

2  43  . 

1  82 

2  26  1 

1  70 

2  05  ! 

1  58 

ld52-'56 $191,  $129  $2  67  I  $8  39    |  $6  76  $127 

1857-'6l  167  134,  2  92'  8  86    7  68  101 

18e2-'66 2  33'  1  37  i  3  02  9  09    ,      7  85  1  0  98 

18e7-*71 2  20  t  162'  3  60  ,  11  72       $5  29  10  18  ;  103 

1872-76 2  43.  182  1  4  16  I  11  96        4  13  I  10  04  :  127 

1877-81 ,      2  26  1  170  3  30  i  11  27  ,      3  28  10  84,  176 


1 

1  Flour.  , 

I 

Beef. 

$2  67  ; 

$8  39 

,      2  92  1 

836 

i      3  02 

9  09 

'      3  60  , 

11  72 

i      4  16  1 

11  96 

'      3  30 

11  27  , 

1      2  82 

Petro- 
leum. 


Beef. 


Pota- 
toes. 


By  comparing  these  prices,  however,  with  those  at  present  ruling  in 
Vienna  (see  table  on  page  22),  taken  from  official  and  most  reliable 
sources,  the  contrast  is  very  marked,  particularly  for  beef,  where  the 
average  price  is  given  at  15  cents  per  pound.  The  report,  moreover, 
notes  the  fact  that  not  only  have  wages  increased  largely  in  excess  of 
the  prices  of  food,  but  the  employment  of  machinery  has  in  recent  years 
removed  much  of  the  drudgery  of  labor,  while  beneficent  institutions, 
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such  as  relief  funds,  pensions,  insurance  against  accident,  co  operative 
stores,  &c.,  which  were  not  in  existence  in  1851,  have  greatly  changed 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  a  humanitarian  direction,  by  removing  many 
Hardships  and  asperities  formerly  attending  the  workingman's  lot 

Again,  it  is  held  that  these  improvements  sprang  up  spontaneously, 
rather  from  the  mutual  interests,  aspirations,  and  endeavors  of  both 
workmen  and  employers,  and  not  from  the  importation  of  socialistic 
ideas  from  abroad,  affirming  that  no  one  is  more  interested  in  the  con- 
tentment of  the  laboring  classes  than  their  employers,  and  no  one  more 
dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  industrialist  than  those  employed. 
Consequently,  although  a  long  period  of  time  is  required  to  produce 
great  changes  of  a  social  or  economic  nature,  the  hope  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country  for  the  future  depends  upon  the  development  of 
good  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  the  prosperity  of  the  indus- 
trialist, and  the  contentment,  patience,  and  good  judgment  of  the  la- 
borer; for  when  these  necessary  factors  are  present  and  work  together 
for  the  mutual  interests  of  both,  then  Austrian  industry  will  flourish 
and  the  laboring  man  as  well  as  his  employer  will  reap  their  just  reward 
in  the  shape  of  a  material  abundance  and  that  beneficent  satisfaction 
and  peace  of  mind  which  spring  largely  from  a  contented  life. 

Such  a  view  is,  however,  very  rosy,  and  under  existing  circumstances 
doubtless  l)eyond  realization.  The  present  condition  of  trade  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  much  further  increase  of  wages  without  seriously  compro- 
mising the  industry  of  the  country,  while  the  higher  aspirations  of  the 
working  classes,  influenced  by  the  importation  of  new  ideas  of  the  value 
and  dignity  of  labor,  which  cannot  help  but  permeate  all  its  ranks,  will 
so  increase  their  demands  for  compensation  that,  unless  forthcoming, 
difficulty  will  arise;  emigration,  where  possible,  will  follow,  and  manu- 
facturers will  be  forced  to  give  way.  Then  comes  up  the  question.  Can 
he,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  superior  skill,  and  economy,  main- 
tain his  former  pre-eminent  place  among  the  manufacturers  of  the  world  f 
It  is  seriously  doubted.  But,  however  that  may  be,  one  thing  would 
appear  certainly  and  irrevocably  determined,  the  day  is  almost  gone  by 
when  a  laboring  man  will  toil  for  ten  hours  for  the  pittance  of  *  54  cents 
and  feed  himself  on  bread  costing  3  or  4  cents  per  pound,  meat  at  15 
cents  per  pound,  and  potatoes  at  $1  per  bushel. 

PERSONS  AND  FIRMS   CONTRIBUTING  INFORMATION. 

In  conformity  with  instructions  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  append- 
ing herewith  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  such  i>erBons,  firms, 
and  institutions  as  have  kindly  contributed  statistical  or  other  material 
information  for  the  preparation  of  this  report,  excepting  a  few  who  pre- 
ferred for  various  reasons  that  their  names  should  not  appear.  To  all 
who  have  so  generously  and  materially  assisted  me  in  this  matter,  I 
beg  herewith  publicly  to  express  my  indebtedness  and  gratitude : 

Archducal  Camera!,  furu aces  and  mills, Tenchen,  Bohemia. 
Bakers'  Association,  the  president  of,  iu  Vienna. 
Barbers'  Association,  the'presideut  of,  in  Vienna. 
Bercaner,Jobann,  shoemaker,  Annagasse  52  Wiihriug,  near  Vienna. 
Bleckman,  John  £., steel  works,  Milrzzuschlag,  Styria. 
Bohler  Brothers  &,  Co.,  rolling  mill  and  forge,  Elizabethstrasse  12,  Vienna. 
Bohm,  Ludwig,  manufacturer  of  bronzes,  Albertgasse  19,  Vienna. 
Book-printers'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Borger,  Frances,  fire  companies  of  Vienna,  Buganyi,  Emerich  &  Co..  weighing 
machines,  Griesgasse  26,  Vienna. 


'  See  note  appended  to  Table  Linked  byCjOOglC 
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Broi,  Anion,  of  the  Tailon'  Association  in  Vienna. 

Buchey,  Ignaz  Johauu,  ninsical  instrumentii,  Zollergasae  22,  Vienna. 

Carpenters'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Christ,  F.  A.,  muuiifactorer  of  meerschaum  pipes,  Magdalenenstrasse  35,  Vienna. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  in  Innsbruck,  Tyrol. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  in  Laibach,Carniola. 

C^ottou-spinnery  of  Marie  Joris  in  Ootzendorf,  Lo^rer  Austria. 

KngelhardtAc  Voigt,  manufacturersof  chemical  colors,  Klostermenberg,  near  Vienna. 

Euleuberg,  Carl,  president  of  the  Turners'  Association,  in  Vienna. 

Feiizinger  dr  Co.,  bookbinders,  Teschen,  Bohemia. 

Fire-arms,  Austrian  manufactory  of,  in  Styria. 

Fischl,  Julius,  manufacturer  of  belting,  Lichtenauergasse  1,  Vienna. 

Fisher's  Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  Traiseu. 

Fraueufeld  <&  Berghof,  builders,  Allegasse  43,  Vienna. 

Friedman,  Alexander,  machine-shops.  Am  Tabor  6,  Vienna. 

Frithner,  Johann,  wagon  maker,  Augarteustrasse  31,  Vienna. 

Gasser,  Leopold,  manufacturer  of  tire-arms,  Ottakring,  Vienna. 

Gaugusuh,  Jacob,  baker,  Kudolfheim,  near  Vienna. 

Goe:»HcheI,  Gotfried,  iron  mines,  Krapfenberg,  Styria. 

Goill,  Karl,  president  Shoemakers'  Association,  in  Vienna. 

Grobhoiser  Brothers,  manufacturers  of  textiles,  Schottenfeldgasse  36,  Vieuua. 

Grilnbaum  Brothers,  fan  makers,  Burgerspitalgasse  10,  Vienna. 

Hardtmuth,  L.  &.  C,  porcelain  stoves,  Budweis. 

Harhnmnier,  Anton,  restaurateur, Teinfaltstrasse  8,  Vienna. 

Hassek  &  Hoffman,  manufacturers  of  leather,  Adlorgasse  4,  Vienna. 

Heller,  J.  C,  manufacturer  of  bronzes,  Kaiserstrasse  52,  Vienna. 

Hielle  &  Wunsch,  weaving  factory  iu  Schonliude,  Bohemia. 

ludnstrial  Gazette,  Magdaleuenstrasse  24,  Vienna. 

Industrial  Society  of  Curniola,  Laibach. 

Isbary,  Rudolf,  president  of  Vienua  chamber  of  commerce  and  Industry. 

Kanitz,  Ed.,  &,  Co.,  commission  merchants,  Wallfischgasse  12,  Vienna. 

Kappeller,  Heinrich,  jr.,  instrument  uiaker,  Kettenbriickengasse  9,  Vienna. 

Kemperling  Brothers,  weaving  factory,  Kaiserstrasse  '37,  Vienna. 

Kem))erling,  H.,  pipe  manufacturer,  Hichtergasse  9,  Vienna. 

Kohu,  Bernhardt,  manufacturer  of  pianos,  Himmelpfortgasso  20,  Vienna. 

Kohn,  Moritz,  Merchant,  Berggasse  13,  Vienna. 

Kothmun,  M.,  carpenter,  Weiulians  near  Vienna. 

Kralik,  Wilhelm  &  Sohn,  glass  mauufactnrers,  Eleonorenheim,  Bohemia. 

Kranss  &  Co.,  locomotive  machine-shops,  Liuz,  Upper  Austria. 

Krombholz,  Ernst,  contractor,  Ober-Dtmaustrasse  22),  Vienna. 

Kupka,  P.  F.,  civil  railway  engineer,  Dublinjj,  near  Vienua. 

Leymanu  &,  Leyrcr,  manufacturers  of  machinery,  Elizabetlislrasse  15,  Vienna. 

I^obraeyer,  Ludwi^,  glass  manufacturers,  Karnthnerstrasse  13,  Vienna. 

Locksmiths'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Maass,  Otto,  publisher  and  printer,  Wallfischgasse  10,  Vienna. 

Markovitch  &  Son,  manufacturing  jewelers,  Landuithgassett.  Vienna. 

Mayer,  Alexander,  commission  merchant,  Gauernianngasse  4,  Vienna. 

Mines  and  iron  mills  of  Witkowitz,  Moravia. 

Montag,  Florian,  petroleum  mines,  Giary-Gorlicia,  Galicia. 

Neue  t  reie  Presse,  daily  newspaper  in  Vienna. 

Obersteiner's  kaolin  works  in  Stein,  Carniola. 

Paluguay  &  Sous,  wine  merchants,  Pressburg,  Hungary. 

Pataky,  Carl,  Metal  Industry  Gazette,  Dorotheorgasse  3,  Vienna. 

Peez,  Dr.  J.,  Industrialists'  Club,  Vienna. 

Pbliss,  Ferd.,  mines  at  Marberg,  on  Danube. 

Piano-makers'  Association,  the  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Pless,  Wilhelm,  hat  manufacturer,  Marfeldergasse  3,  Vienna. 

Police  direction  of  Vienna. 

PoUak,  Friediich,  shawl  manufacturer,  Schwaltzhofgassc  4,  Vienna. 

Reisuer,  Emily,  Governesses'  Institute,  Stockim-Eiseuplutz  3,  Vienna. 

Rezler  &,  Koinarck,  sewing-maehine  manufacturers,  Laftgasso  3,  Vienna. 

Richie,  Adolf,  glass  manufacturi'i*,  Wiirbenthal. 

Risesser,  Josef,  wood  carver,  Groden,  Tyrol. 

Robert,  Fritz,  commercial  reporter,  Alleegasse  43,  Vienna. 

Rohrbock  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  fancy  goods,  Gumpendorferstrasse  135,  Vienna. 

Rosenberg,  Herman,  diamond-setter,  Alserstrasse  12,  Vienna. 

Salt  manufactory  iu  Halleiu,  Salzburg. 

Schittenhahn  <&  Son,  trunk-makers,  Kiirnthoerstrasse  28,  Vienna. 

Scbreiber's  Domestic  Servants'  Institute,  Praterstrasse  41,  Vienna.    C^ r\r\n](> 

Schrodinger,  C. ,  president  Jewelers'  Association  in  Vienna.      ' '^^^  ^^  VjUU^  iv^ 
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tSchub,  Kerniauu,  manufacturer  of  silk  textiles,  Biirgerspitalgasse  8,  Vienna. 

SchwADzen,  Wenzel,  prcBideut  Saddlers'  Association  in  Vienmi. 

Screw  and  steel  works,  Neunkirchen,  Lower  Austria. 

Sliipbu tiding  Company,  Goneral  Austrian,  in  Linz,  Upi>er  Austria. 

Silk-dyers'  Association,  president  of,  in  Vienna. 

Sommer,  Franz,  Hotel  de  France,  Vienna. 

Spinning  and  thread  factory  in  Potteudorf,  Lower  Austria. 

State  Railway  Company  in  Vienna. 

Statistical  bureau  of  burgomaster's  office,  Vienna. 

Steamship  Company,  Direction  of  Danube,  Vienna. 

Steinbiihlcr,  Anton,  clothier,  PYeiung  6,  Vienna. 

Stogers,  Lnd wig,  glove  maker,  Langegasse  4r>,  Vienna. 

.Sugar  Manufacturers  of  Austria- Hungary,  Vienna. 

Thomas,  E. ,  prcjjident  of  Comb-makers'  Association  in  Vienna. 

Tomek,W., pearl-button  manufacturer,  Ober-Meidling.  near  Vienna. 

Tramway  Company,  president  of,  Vienna. 

Tramway  Company,  New,  president  of,  Vienna. 

UJhely  &  Co,  ceresiu  manufacturers,  Stockeraw,  Lower  Austria. 

Upholsterers'  Assoeiat'.on,  president  of,  in  Vienna, 

Vignali,  Julius,  president  of  Chimney-sweep  Association,  Vienna. 

Webern,  Ad.,  copper  mines,  Lambrechtsberg. 

Wertheim  &  Co.,  safe-makers,  Kiirnthnerring  18,  Vienna. 

Wodley's  I^ad  Mines  and  Wireworks,  Kreuth,  ITariuthia. 

Woolen  Industrialists'  Association,  Hrfinn,  Moravia. 

Workshops  and  forge  in  Bnchschneiden,  Carinthia. 

Zickcrs,  Franz,  furrier,  Wahriugerstrasse  15,  Vienna. 

JAMES  KILEV  WEAVER, 

Consul'GeneraL 
Tnited  States  Consulate, 

Viejinay  June  21,  1884. 


I. — Agricultural  labor  in  Austria. 

fVaffcH  i}aid  per  week  of  eecenttheight  hourtt  for  agricultural  laborers,  in  Jno/ria,  tti  lt<^*2. 

Classes  of  laborers.  Lowest.    Highest.  {  Average. 

Men  (with  board) |0  24 

Wonieu  (wiih  boaixl) .  24 

Children  (with  boanl) 12 

Men  (without  board) 72 

^Yomen  (without  boartl) ,  36 

Children  (without  board) 24 

II. — Blast  furnaces  in  Bichscheiden,  Carinthia. 

Wagen  paid  per  week  of  8ix1y-nix  hours  in  the  blast  furnace  at  liuchscheiden  ^  Carinthia. 

Occupations.  Lowest .  |  Highest   Average. 

By  the  niece: 

Strikers $3  60  ) 

HeadroUerB 4  *» 

Rollers • 2  50 

By  the  shift: 

Engineers 4  00 

Boiler  men 2  00  ; 

Tamers 4  80  I 

locksmiths 3  (W  ' 

Uendsmiths 2  80  i 

Smiths 1  60  I 

Masons 2  75  j 

Carpenters 2  40 

Day  laborers,  males i  1  50 

Day  laborers,  females 1  20  i 


$i  80  ' 

$2  10 

3  36 

1  40 

3  60 

1  00 

6  00 

3  50 

4  80  1 

2  50 

3  60 

1  62 

$6  40 

$6  OO 

:.  60 

5  20 

3."W 

3  m 

4  80 

4  :o 

2  80 

2  :0 

8  00 

5  40 

4  OJ 

3  ro 

a  60 

3  30 

2  40 

2  OO 

3  30 

3  10 

3  50 

2  90 

1  75 

1  60 

1  60 

1  50 
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III. — Building  trades  in  Vienna. 
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Wages  paid  per  freek  of  sixty  hours  in  Vienna,  for  the  several  vategorivs  of  lahorerx  ehz/nged 

in  the  nrciion  of  buildings, 

ICompUed  from  data  recfived  i'rom  the  Coitiiiiei-cial  and  IndnfitriaUChaiHbt'r  iu  ViriiDii.i 


OccnpatioDs. 


LfiwfBt.     Hi^hcMt.    Average. 


HouHe  bailding: 

Foremen $4  00 

I  trautcbtamen .'J  60 

Architecta 4  00 

MaaoDS 2  «5 

Stonecutters i 2  80 

AUendanta 2  TiO 

ApprcnticeM so 

Carpeaters : 

ManM<;«r«   8  00 

Foremen 0  00 

Draii<^htameu «  00 

PaiDt4T8  : 

Foremen 6  40  ; 

Jonnie3-nicn 4  80  i 

Aft.siHtanta >  3  20 

Colorraixeni 2  00 

Hoii.se  decoratoni 6  00  ■ 

Marble  enttera  ami  aciilptoia 4  .Vl 

PlastfrerH :i  20 

Kachinistn : 

En^neers 4  80 

Journeymen 2  88 

StucH-o  mouIderM 4  00 


$8  80  . 

A({  40 

7  20 

5  4:> 

(1  40  = 

5  25 

4  DO  ' 

:j  50 

(5  00 

4  45 

2  80 

4  (X) 

2  50 

1  05 

14  00 

11  40 

10  00 

8  OO 

9  20 

7  00 

7  00  ; 

7  00 

0  43 

5  50 

4  00  i 

:t  60 

2  50 

2  20 

7  20  1 

6  60 

:>  25 

4  85 

4  00  > 

8  65' 

8  00 

ft  75 

5  o;  , 

4  00 

4  75 

4  50 

IV. — Brewers,  distillers,  wine  makers,  eto.,  in  Vienna. 

Prices  paid  in  Vienna  per  iveek  of  nijrty  hours  for  nnplogen  tngagtd  in  the  mnnnfavtnre  of 

hrreragcH. 

[Compiled  from  data  fiiniiMlied  by  the  Commereial  and  IndiiMtiial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Kighe.st.  •  Avera^^*. 


Brewers $3  60  I 

Malters 3  20 

Coopeni 3  60 

Wafj^onera 3  00 

Firemen 4  00 

Machinlsta  !  5  60  , 

Dav  laborers 2  80 

DistiUeVa : 

S pecial tats 3  60 

Reetittera 3  20  ■ 

Ordinary  hands 3  60  ' 

I>av-laborer« H  20 

Wine-makera 3  00 

Vise^rmakcrs  3  20 

SVKla-water  makers 3  20 


#4  80 ; 

«4  20 

4  00  , 

3  60 

4  80  , 

4  20 

4  40  i 

4  OO 

5  60  ' 

4  80 

6  00  , 

5  80 

4  00  ; 

3  40 

4  80  ! 

42<t 

4  00  1 

3  60 

4  40 

4  00 

3  60  ! 

3  40 

4  50  1 

4  OO 

4  40 

3  80 

5  60  ' 

4  40 
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V. — Carpenters  in  Vienna. 

Wages  received  per  week  of  sixty  hours  by  carpenters  in  Fienaa, 
[As  given  by  the  preaideut  of  the  Carpoutera*  AMOcUtion  in  Vienna.] 


OccnpatlonN. 


Lowest. ;  Hij^beat  Averass. 


Foremen $d  Ou 

Overseers : 

Chief ■  6  00 

Subordinates ,  4  40 

Carpenters  or  JoamL«jroen [  3  12 

Apprentices : 

For  third  year j  1  92 

Forseoond  year. '  1  68 

Forflrstyear 1  44 

Holpeni 2  40 

BranKhtsmen 4  80 

Bookkeepers 6  00 


$16  00  1 

$12  Of 

12  00 
7201 

456j 

8  M 
600 

3  « 

240  1 
2  16! 
168) 
288 
720 
10  00 

2  1« 
1  fli 

1  » 

2  61 
60t 
8  06 

VL— Copper  and  bronze  manufactories  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hourSf  with  free  lodgings,  for  mechanics,  arlisanSj  and  others 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  and  bronze  articles, 

tCompiled  from  data  received  from  the  Vienna  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber.} 


Occupations. 


Coppersmiths . . 
BelI-fonuders« . . 
Metal-turners.. 

Locksmiths 

Smiths 

Artificers,  fine  . 

Mechanics 

Turners 

Engravers 

EnchAHors 

Gilders 

Turners 

Polishers 

Enamelers 

Grinders . 


Lowest.    Hixhest  Avera^. 


Modellers 

Sculptors 

Macninists,  engineers,  &o. 
Day-laborers : 

Males . 

Females 


$2  16 
4  00 
4  00 
3  80 
2  FO 


3  25 

400 

3  90 

3  50  1 

200 

2  00 

4  40 

3  40 

•4  00 
3  60  ! 
3  75 
3  20  ; 
3  60 

2  00  I 
1  20  ! 


$4  32 

4  SO 
7  20 
6  60 

3  60 
6  80 

5  20 

6  10 

7  20 

8  00 
6  00 
6  80 
6  60 

6  40 

4  80 

7  20 
6  00 
4  40 

3  SO 
2  00 


$8  24 

4  40 

5  60 

4  80 

3  20 

5  2S 

4  60 

4  50 
525 

5  40 

4  00 

5  60 

4  75 

5  20 

4  20 

5  50 
4  65 
4  00 

2  00 
1  6S 


VII.— Copper  mines  in  Lambreohtsbero. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  the  copper  mines  of  Anton  von  Webem,  in  Lam- 

brechtsbergf  Carinthia, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.  ,  Higheat. 


Miners  and  diggers ,  $1  68 

Barrow-men ;  1  44 

Carpenters 1  02 

Smiths   '  1  92 

Sifters I  1  20 

Drivers •  1  80 

Boys 65 


$2  40 

1  68 

2  40 

240 

1  82 

200 

8t 

T 
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$2  04 

1  52 

2  16 
225 
I  27 
1  92 

76 
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VIII.— Cotton  spinners  in  GStzbndorp,  Lower  Austria. 

Waget  paid  emploff^  per  loeeh  of  seveHly-eighi  hours  in  ike  Gotzendor/er  cotton  epinnery  of 

Marie  Jorie, 


OconpatioDS. 

Loweat. 

Hlgheat. 

Ayerage. 

foremen 

$3  20 
2  16 

2  40 
180 
1«0 

1  44 

06 

72 

8  60 

$6  00 
4  80 

4  40 
3  00 
8  60 

240 
1  44 

96 
580 

$5  20 

4  40 

Bpinnert: 

Miil« 

8  80 

Female  

2  40 

Reelert 

2  75 

I>a3*  laboren : 

Male 

2  88 

Female  

1  20 

<            Fojq  and  Eirls  , 

S 

5  00 

Overtime  paid  for  aeparately.    Aboat  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  women,  and  10  per  cent,  children 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 

IX.— Day-labor  in  Austrian  provinces. 


Average  wages,  wiikout  hoard  or  lodging^  paid  dag-laborers  for  an  average  week  of  sixty 
hours  in  the  various  provinces  of  Austria. 

[Compiled  from  data  farnlBhed  by  the  Indnstrialiata  Clab,  of  Vienna.] 


Provinoea  and 
citiea. 

185L 

1852-*56. 

1857-*61. 

1862-66. 

Cente. 

40 
28 
28 
32 
80 
26 
25 

85 
22 
16 
15 
17 

1867-71. 

1872-76. 

1877-'8L 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

ViennaCity 

Lower  Aastria 

Upper  Aoatria 

Salsbnrg 

OenU. 
Zl 
21 
18 
25 

Omte. 
20 
26 
26 

9Jk 

OenU. 
37 
20 
26 
25 
27 
26 
25 

32 
10 
16 
14 
18 

CenU. 
40 
86 
30 
40 

Genu. 
52 
46 

87 

OenU. 
62 
40 
88 
44 

03 
00 
111 
76 

Styria 

21  !  •          21 

22  ;             24 
24                24 

23  28 

15  1             18 
13                16 

20                87 

62 

Carinthia  

28               36  ;            84 

81               36               85 

83  ,             48               40 

54 

Camiola 

46 

TvTol  and  Vorarl- 

74 

Boh^ia 

Moravia 

27               40 

21  ,             25 

22  28 
21  i             33 

26 
23 
28 
28 
10 
51 
20 

73 

77 

Silei.la   

Bnkowina    

12                15 
14  <              16 

02 
64 

Galicia 

.!.i ::. 

25 
40 
24 

•^-24 

Dalinaiia 1 

4 

BriinnCitv     ..        1 --    -- 

21 

Average!} .... 

20 

22                24  1             26 

30  ;             87 

84 

70 

X. — Fan-makers  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  by  BrUder  Grunbaum,  fan  manufacturers^  of  Vienna. 


Oocapations. 


Cnttora  and  binders  in  leather  and  bronze . . . . 

Ornamenters  of  ostrich'feather  fans,  men 

Omaroenters  of  ostrich-feather  fans,  women 

Carpenters  and  stainers 

Painters  and  decorators 

Porters  and  day-laborers 

Clerks    

Girls  ftom  fourteen  to  twenty  years 


Lowest. 


$3  20 
2  20 

1  00 

2  40 
8  20 
8  20 
2  50 
1  00 


Highest 


Average. 


$5  60 
6  00  , 
4  80 

4  80 
16  00 

4  80  I 
12  50  i 

4  80 


$4  40 
360 

2  40 

3  60 
7  20 

4  00 
600 
2  40 
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XL— Fancy  articles  and  jewelry  in.  Vienna. 

trages  paid  per  week  o/sixiy  hours  in  Ihe  mannfaciory  of  MarkoKiteck  4'  Sokn,  Fien ita. 


OooQpatloui. 


Gold-beaters I 

Engravers } 

Jewelers j 

Tamers I 

LockHmlths I 

Polishers,  female ' 

Helpers j 

Apprentices I 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$3  84 

17  20 

3  84 

680 

600 

760 

8  flO 

680 

3  70 

480 

1  60 

3  20 

3  40 

380 

120 

1  60 

Artrng!^ 


$fr» 

5  00 

«  40 

4  80 

4  OO 

2  20 

S  60 

1  40 

XII.— File  shops  and  steel  works  in  Styria. 

tVagee  paid  per  loeek  of  sixty  hours  in  ihe  manufactory  offiUs^  <fc,  of  John  E,  Bleckwau, 

in  HUrtzusohlag,  Styria, 


Occupations. 


Strikers 

Heli>ers 

File-makers 

Helpers 

Steel-smelters 

Boilers 

File-flnlshers 

Day  laboiers : 

Male 

Women 

Bo3'8  and  girls 


Lowest.    Highest. 


|8  60 
2  88 
4  08  . 

2  40 

3  02 
3  60 
8  60  { 

240  ! 
144  ! 
1  20  : 


$6  00 
420 
6  00 
3  60 
8  60 
6  00 
600 

3  12 
1  92 

1  68 


Arerageu 


$4  80 

3  60 
504 

3  00 
336 
4M 

4  20 

2  76 
168 
1  44 


XIII. — Forges  and  steel  works  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours j  together  with  free  lodgings  and  garden. 


[Collected  from  data  received  ttom  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamher  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Puddlers 

Forgers,  rollers ... 
Ifiachiue-tenders .. 
Iron  foandrymen  . 

Preparers 

Furnace-men 

Strikers 

Bar-roUeis 

Turners 

Locksmiths 

Help 


pen 
[ths 


Smiths  . . 
Firemen  . 


Joiners  . 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Smelters 

Iron-puddlors 

Cast-steel  smelters 

Slearo-hammer  smiths 

Wagon-smiths 

Oas-makers 

Metal  drawers  and  carriers . 

Wagon  ers 

Watchmen 

Day  laborers 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$4  80 

$6  00 

$4  80 

360 

6  40 

5  20 

160 

3  60 

2  80 

2  80 

4  80 

3  60 

3  20 

480 

4  00 

2  00 

320 

2  40 

400 

6  40 

520 

320 

480 

400 

4<I0 

600 

400 

4  00 

6  40 

5  20 

2  40 

4  00 

320 

4  00 

6  40 

520 

360 

4  40 

4  00 

3  20 

480 

4  00 

2  40 

3  60 

3  00 

280 

480 

3  75 

8  75 

600 

580 

4  00 

7  20 

5  75 

320 

6  40 

480 

8  25 

480 

4  10 

2  50 

400 

8  70 

320 

4  00 

360 

4  00 

560 

480 

2  40 

320 

280 

2  60 

3  25 

290 

1  75 

2  50 

225 
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Xiy.— Furnaces  and  machine  shops  in  Teschen,  Bohemia. 

Wageg  paid  per  week  of  eixtp  hour$  in  the  fumaoee  and  mills  under  the  arehducal  cameral 
direction  at  Teeehen,  Bohemia, 


OocapAiioiia. 

_« 

ToatliB  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  yean. 

Fammee-men,  smelters,  paddlers,  welders,  steMii-luuiimer  smiths,  roll 

erSiftDd  Bessemer-steelmakers 

OTerseers.  tooLoniths,  machinists,  model-orpenters,  chasers,  &c 

Others,  not  spedally  given,  oTer  twenty  years  of  age 


XV.— Glass  manufacture  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixty-eix  honrsfor  laborers  emphyid  in  the  mani^faoture  of  glass  in 

Lower  Austria, 


[Reported  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Blowers 

Smellers 

Model-makers 

Gilders 

Engineers 

Masons  and  carpenters. . 

Olaas-CDtters 

Buperintendenta 

Day  laborws 

Hoose  servants 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Ayerage. 

$2  80 

$4  10 

18  56 

206 

286 

246 

288 

826 

280 

8  60 

440 

400 

4  40 

520 

480 

2C5 

286 

260 

244 

326 

280 

4  16 

500 

460 

120 

100 

140 

140 

200 

100 

XYL— Glass- WORKERS  in  Bohemia. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  the  glass  manufactories  of  Wilhelm  Kralik  if-  Son,  in 
Eleonorenhein  and  EmesibrunUy  Bohemia, 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$4  00 

$18  86 

1  86 

2  78 

1  86 

688 

1  88 

1  08 

278 

0  24 

2  78 

8  00 

2  70 

600 

1  76 

280 

1  76 

7  26 

100 

060 

60 

200 

626 

8  00 

220 

880 

86 

1  00 

76 

200 

76 

200 

200 

400 

800 

625 

1  60 

200 

Average. 


Olase-blowers: 

Masters 

Belpers 

Grinders  and  polishers 

Helpers 

Decorators: 

Masters  

Helpers 

Sngraven  and  cutters 

Helpers 

Furnace  personnel 

Crushers: 

Masters 

Helpers 

Form-turners 

Helpers 

Cnrriers.  boys 

Fragment  collectors,  females 

Wmppers,  females 

Packers 

Pot-makers 

Day-laborers 


$8  24 
2  81 
400 

1  86 

000 
824 
4  00 

2  00 

3  10 

8  76 

1  75 
060 

2  80 
00 

1  26 
126 
800 
8  76 
180 
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XVIL— OOVBRNMBNT  OPPIOIALS,  CLERKS,  ETC. 

Salary  and  emolumenU  reodved  yearly  hy  offldahjelerkSt  ^c,  in  ike  Chv&mnMnt  departments, 

and  offices,  in  Austria, 


Oocnpfttiooft. 


Additfonal 

salary  whea 

inaotiTe 

aenrice. 


Mlniater,  prealdent 

Hinisten < 

Jadgeof  sapreme  court 

Govemoraox  proviDcea 

Judges  of  prorlnoial  ooarta 

President  of  proTinoes 

Assistant  secretaries  of  ministers 

PoUoe  direction  of  Vienna 

Yioe-presidents  of  proTlnoial  flDance  department 

Director  of  tobacco  manufactories 

Goart  ooonsolors 

Government  counselors 

Police  counsel  ors 

Chief  commissioners  of  police 

Commissioners  of  police  and  clerks  of  first  class . 
Sergeants  of  police  and  clerka  of  second  class. .  . 
Policemen  


XVIII.— Hat-makers  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  in  the  Imperial  Soyal  Hat  Manufactory  of  William 

Pless,  of  Vienna. 


Occupations. 


Fullers 

Preparers 

Workmen  on  silk  bats . 

Mounters 

Decorators  — 

Brim-cutters 

Fashioners 

BtiiTeners,  females 

Felt-makers 

Trimmers,  females  .... 

Ironers 

Macbine-stitcbers 


Lowest. 


94  80 
720 
6  60 

5  25 
500 

6  70 
8  80 
2  00 
2  10 
2  40 

1  90 

2  95 


Highest 

$noo 

10  80 

725 

6  75 

760 

800 

U  20 

280 

290 

8  20 

360 

400 

ATerage. 


$5  25 
880 
640 
600 
680 
726 

10  00 
2  50 
260 
2  85 

2  00 

3  60 


XIX.— Household  wages  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  month ,  ivith  board  and  lodging,  for  household  and  other  domestic  servants 

and  employis  in  Vienna, 


Occupations. 


Cooks : 

Male,  professional 

Female,  professional 

Assistants 

Ordinary 

Seamstresses 

Cbambermaids 

Maids-of-all-work 

Coachmen 

Butlers  and  footmen a 

Gardners 

Children's  nurses 

Governesses 

Teachers , 

Day  laborers 


Lowest. 

fligheet. 

$20  00 

640  00 

16  00 

25  00 

600 

15  00 

3  00 

800 

400 

9  00 

3  00 

700 

4  00 

10  00 

16  00 

20  00 

10  00 

20  00 

500 

15  00 

8  00 

10  00 

10  00 

35  00 

10  00 

40  00 

720 

14  40 

Arerage. 


125  00 
18  00 
9  00 
6  00 

6  SO 
500 

7  00 
17  60 
16  00 
10  00 

6  00 
20  00 
20  00 

900 
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XX.— Iron  foundry  and  steel  and  iron  works. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  of  sixty  houre  in  ike  iron  and  steel  works  of  OebrUder  BohUr  jr  Co., 
in  Bosenau,  near  Soniagsherg,  Lower  Austria, 


OccnpatioiM. 


MlBen  and  mining  workmen 

DftyUboren 

Steel  smell  ere  and  refiners 

Izon-pnddlen 

Bmiibs,  roUen.  Ac 

Looksmiihs,  tnmers.  See 


Lowest. 


$1  02 

168 
8  60 
3  60 
2  40 
288 


Highest 


$8  60 
2  40 
4  80 
720 
4  80 
480 


Average. 


$2  64 

2  16 
4  82 
528 
860 

3  60 


XXI.— Iron  mines,  rolling  mills  and  machine-shops. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  by  the  Camiola  Industrial  Company  in  Laib€ich, 

Carinthia. 


Oconpations. 


IRON  MIIIIB. 

Job  minen  and  flrat  diggers 

Miners,  toul*makers,  diggers,  and  carpenters  . . 

Barrow-men 

Other  day  laboren 

WOODS  AND  COLLIBBIES. 

Wood-cntters  and  ooal-men 

Coal-heaTers  and  meadarers 

SMBLTINO-HOUSB. 

Ore-roatiters  and  fomaoe-men 

Baw  iron  weighers  and  dross  drawers 

Maeons  and  carpenten 

Other  laborers 

RJEFIKINO  W0BK8. 

First  puddJers 

Assistant  pnddlers 

Beflning  master 

Welders  and  sqneesers 

Forgers,  stretchers,  and  stolLers 

Lump  rollers 

BOLLINOMILL. 

Head  rollers 

Becond  and  third  rollers 

Catcben  and  runners 

Bonch  binders 

Bonch  binders,  assistants 

File  forgers 

File  grinders 

File  cotters 

Kailamiths 

MACHIXB  SHOP. 

Hodel-Joiners. 

Tool-smiths 

Holders  and  foonders 

Holders  and  assistants 

Hsfihinintf! 

Smiths  and  turners 

Other  workmen 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$102 

$2  50 

1  S8 

1  02 

1  50 

172 

150 

1  72 

1  78 

2  12 

143 

172 

206 

263 

1  53 

1  80 

1  91 

226 

1  44 

1  83 

5  OO 

6  70 

280 

4  05 

425 

548 

820 

486 

260 

860 

244 

8  30 

3  48 

456 

256 

8  70 

1  44 

200 

240 

868 

1  30 

1  73 

203 

2  70 

280 

836 

1  66 

4  01) 

146 

1  82 

2  18 

806 

282 

828 

2  52 

8  50 

1  40 

iSS 

4  65 

240 

886 

1  64 

196 

$2  21 
1  75 
1  61 
1  61 


1  95 
1  57 


2  34 
1  67 
200 
1  64 


5  85 
8  48 
4  87 
3  78 
8  05 
2  87 


4  02 
8  18 
1  72 
304 

1  52 

2  37 
2  78 
283 
1  64 


862 

2  80 

3  01 
1  62 
588 
8  18 
180 


-  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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XXII Jewelers  in  Vienna. 

lVage$  paid  per  week  of  eixig  houre  hg  ike  wuMufaoiuting  jeweler: 
[Reported  by  C.  Sohrodinger,  preeident  of  the  Jewelers'  AMOofAtion  in  YienBA.] 


Ooeupatloiis. 


Foremen 

Better  cl«M  workmen 

Ordinary  workmen 

Apprentices 

Better  c1«m  of  auistante. 

Ordinary  aael8t*nta 

Assistanta,  female 

Job  workers 


Lowest 

Highest 

$6fl0 

18  00 

feoo 

440 

500 

4  M 

820 

400 

8  60 

3  40 

800 

280 

800 

400 

8  60 

^40 

820 

2  M 

2  40 

280 

2  40 

820 

720 

•- 

Sunday  work,  10  per  cent,  additional     Out  of  town  work,  20  cents  per  day  additional . 

XXIII.— Kaolin  mines  and  befinino  works.  - 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixiy  kourt  hy  Gaeiav  ObereleiMer  in  Stein,  CarlntXia. 


Ooonpations. 


Miners: 

Diggers ", 

Barrow-men 

Ore  washers 

Pressers , 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Women  in  drying-honse 

Foremen , 


Lowest 

Highest 

$148 

$2  88 

100 

200 

100 

8  10 

1  08 

198 

2  18 

288 

200 

280 

00 

1  10 

400 

0  00 

Ayerage. 


62  18 
1  M 

1  88 

1  80 
240 

2  40 
1  08 
5  00 


XXIV.— Lead  mines  and  wire  manufactory  in  Oarinthia. 

Wagei  paid  per  week  of  »ixiy  houn  in  the  Wodley  Wning  Company  in  Krentk,  near  Blei- 

herg,  CarintMa. 


Ocoapations. 


LBAD  Minis. 

Surreyor  of  mine 

Assistant  surveyor  of  mine 

Foremen,  carpenters,  and  masons 

Carpenters  and  masons 

Hewers,  reelers,  and  hearers 

Bngine>men 

Bam>w-men 

Cutters 

Strikera 

Sifters  snd  refiners,  female 

Foremen 

Ore  pounders  and  washers 

Sifters,  female 

Melten 

WIRI-HOPB  FACTOBT. 

Foremen 

Bopeand  cord  spinners 


Lowest 


1200 

1  60 

102 

108 

132 

1  88 

90 

80 

72 

87 

1  08 

1  60 

80 

204 

2  76 

1  60 

Highest 


$4  60 

3  00 

2  10 

1  80 

160 

1  92 

1  83 

72 

90 

72 

102 

1  93 

90 

288 


3  12 
1  92 


ATsraffe. 


$3  50 

280 

206 

172 

147 

1  75 

1  12 

06 

84 

70 

1  75 
178 

88 

2  74 


8  00 

1  75 
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XXV.— Leather  factory  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  o/sixtg  konrs  hif  H,  Haeeek  j*  Hoffman,  of  Vienna, 
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Oocnpatiooft. 

Loweet. 

$3  60 
320 

400 
560 
720 
860 
480 

Higbeot. 

A  MliitAiii  workmmi 

$4  80 
400 

560 
720 
880 
400 
560 

$4  26 

Port#*rB,  day  lahoren 

3  60 

Flntelttm 

480 

6  40 

Third  dMM 

8  00 

Day  laborer*,  piece  work 

8  80 

FinmieB 

520 

XXVI.— Leather  and  skins  in  Lower  Austria. 

Waffes  paid  per  week  of  tixtif  hours  for  employee  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  and 

skins  in  Lower  Austria, 

(From  the  report  of  the  Commercial  and  Indnstrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occapationa. 


Dyers: 

Poremen 

Helpers 

Turners. 

Saddlers 

Workmen  in  leather 

Bookbinders 

Pocket  book  makers 

Preaseis  and  Taraiahors 


1  Loweat. 

1 

$4  00 

Highest 

$4  75 

4  00 
8  60 
490 
800 
6  00 
6  40 

5  25 

Arerage. 
$4  40 

2  40 

8  20 

2  60 

8  00 

8  25 

4  10 

2  40 

5  20 

4  00 

5  16 

1         3  20 

4  80 

i          4  40 

4  82 

1 

XXVIL— Locomotive  works  in  Linz. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtg-six  hours  in  the  locomotive  works  of  Krauss  4'  Co.,  of  Linz. 


Foremen .............. 

Tool-makers 

Mechanics    

Helpers  and  aervanta  , 

Locknmltha 

Monteara 

Adjusters 

Smiths 

Boiler-smiths 

Tamers 

Apprentices , 

Machinists: 

PL&nIng 

Boring 

Painters 


Lowest 

Highest 

Ayerage. 

$6  28 
8  96 
8  48 
2  71 

2  90 
8  43 
8  43 

3  17 
3  17 
843 

92 

2  64 
204 

3  43 

$7  92 

5  28 

3  43 
8  43 
422 

4  75 
522 
509 
528 

6  28 
172 

3  70 
3  43 

5  81 

$7  39 
4  75 

8  43 

2  77 

8  10 

4  09 

4  22 

8  70 

8  70 

4  09 

1  45 

8  17 

2  90 

4  49 

KOTB.— The  above  rates  of  wagea  are  based  on  time  labor.  When  the  laborers  work  by  the  piece 
they  gain  from  20  to  50  per  cent  more ;  for  overtime  and  Sanday  labor  th<ty  receive  an  increase  of  25 
per  cent  of  the  naoal  wasea.  Their  work-people  are  insured  against  accident  bv  a  private  company, 
which  pays  two-thirds  of  their  daQy  earnings  daring  temporary  invalidity,  and  in  caae  of  permanent 
invalidity  or  death  600  timea  one  day's  wages  in  one  payment.  In  ordinary  caaes  of  sickness  they  re- 
ceive from  their  relief  association  a  daily  support  of  from  21  to  32  cents,  free  medical  attendance  and 
medicines. 
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XXVIII.— Machinery  and  instruments  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty- three  hours  to  mechanics  and  other  tcork-people  employed  in 
the  manufacture  ofmackines,  instruments^  and  other  articles  in  metal. 

[Compiled  ttom  material  sapplied  by  the  Commercial  and  Induatrial  Chamber  of  Commerce.] 


Occnpationa. 


Lowest.  I  Highest.    Average. 

I  4 I       


LocomotiTe  engines : 

Artisans  in  metal 

Mechanics  in  wood 

Agricnltnral  machinery 

Boilers  and  pumps 

Water-milks 

Suffar-mills  

Bailway  carriages 

Wag«in-makors 

Sbip-building 

Mathematical  instruments  . . . 

Weifching  machines 

Chirurgical  instruments 

Iron  safes 

Metal  buttons 

Wire-makers 

Kail,  screw,  and  livet  makers 

Taok-makers  

Pin  and  needle  makers 

Iroii-fumitun*  makers 

Artificers  in  metal 


$6  00 
5  20 
4  i-0 
640 
600 

4  90 

5  00 
4  85 

4  60 

5  60 
8  FO 

6  80 
600  I 
8  00 
960 
6  00 
2  40 
8  60 
680 
8  00 


$4  00 
3  GO 

3  55 

4  40 
4  25 
4  10 
3  75 
3  45 

3  80 

4  00 
6  00 

5  25 
4  05 

6  00 
2  80 
4  50 
2  10 
2  20 

4  eo 

6  00 


XXIX.— Machink  manufactory  and  iron  foundry  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  weeJc  of  sixty  hours  to  the  employ^  of  Lehmann  f  Leyrer^  manufacturers 
of  machinery,  j'c,  of  Vienna. 


Occupations. 


Smiths 

Turners 

Mountera  and  finishers 

Mold  preparers 

Smelters 

Model-makers 

Casters,  foremen    

Overseers 


Lowest 


$3  20 
3  26 
3  25 
3  60 
3  50 
820 
640 
6  60 


Highest 

$5  60 

5  76 

600 

680 

6  75 

4  80 

10  00 

11  00 

Average. 


$4  66 
4  80 
4  95 
6  00 
6  00 
4  00 
825 
8  50 


XXX.— Meerschaum  and  amber  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  toeek  of  sixty  hours  to  workmen  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  meerschaum 

and  amber. 

[As  given  by  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Ooonpatlons. 


Cutters  and  preparers  — 

Pipe  carvers 

Sculptors  and  engravers. 

Polishers 

Amber  turners 

Finishers    

Packers,  females 


Lowest 

1 

Highest 

$4  00 

$6  00 

4  10 

590 

400 

640 

1  60 

280 

360 

6  50 

320 

480 

1  20 

200 

Average. 
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XXXI. — Metal  workers  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  for  metal  workers  in  Vienna, 
[Farnlshed  by  Carl  Vasaky,  of  Vienna.) 
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Oconpatlona. 


Smiths 

If  achine-amitha 

Tamera 

Belpera 

'Waf^n-maken . 

Joiners 

Vamlsbars 

Boiler-makers. . 
Metal-oaaters  .. 
I>ay  laborers... 


Lowest. 

Hijsbest 

$3  25 

$6  00 

8  40 

6  25 

3  20 

600 

.2  00 

8  60 

8  26 

4  80 

4  00 

560 

880 

490 

3  25 

480 

8  20 

560 

200 

860 

Average. 


$5  28 
5  60 
5  25 

3  12 

4  32 

5  04 
4  08 
400 
528 
2  88 


XXXIL— Mines  and  furnaces  in  Bohemia. 

Average  weekly  wages  of  sixty-six  hours  received  by  miners  andfumaoe  men  in  Bohemia, 
[Compiled  from  the  GoTemment  report  for  the  year  1882.] 


Occupations 

Coal 
mines. 

Iron-ore 
mines. 

Other 
mines. 

Fur- 
naces. 

$2  64 
264 
264 
1  44 
1  15 
72 

Aver- 
age. 

Head  miners ....^^.... 

$8  40 
2  74 
2  18 
1  80 
1  25 
1  03 

$8  17 
2  74 
1  42 
1  30 

$3  22 
2  74 
154 
1  54 

96 

84 

$3  04 
2  80 

Dissrers     

namrnr-men .... 

1  92 

Day  laborers 

1  51 

Women 

1  13 

Children 

86 

A  ▼eragee 

200 

107 

1  68 

1  82 

1  90 

NoTK.— In  the  Bossitser  collieries  in  Moravia  the  weekly  wages  of  sixty  hours  in  1882  were ;  Dig- 
gers, $2.40  to  $3 ;  heavers,  $1.62  to  $2.28  {  females,  72  to  96  cents. 

XXXIII. — MiNESy  FURNACES,  MILLS,  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 

fVages  paid  per  shift  of  twelve  hours  by  the  Wiikowitzer  Iron  Mining  Company  ^  in  Witko- 

wiiMf  Moravia, 


Occupations. 


L  Fumaees. 

Smelters 

Helpers 

Drossers 

Poarers 

Iron  carriers,  weighers,  nnloaders 

Machine  attendants 

Apparatus  and  boiler  men 

II.  Copper  tmdting. 

Ore  carriers 

Ore  roasters 

Ponrers 

Millers 

Ore  drawers  and  ore  carters 

Helpers 

Machine  attendants 

Boiler-men 


Lowest. 


$1  12 
93 
71 
78 
52 
60 
48 


75 
66 

48 
50 
54 

86 
50 

72 

Digitized  by 


Highest 


$1  88 

1  12 

88 

96 
78 
64 


85 


Average. 


Gdb^gk 


$1  24 
1  03 
74 
93 
71 
62 
50 


79 
68 
50 
54 
56 
43 
54 
74 
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Wattes  paid  per  shift  of  twelve  hourt  hg  the  Witkawitzer  Iron  Mining  ComjMmjr— Continuetl. 


Ooeapstiona. 


IIL  OotU  washing  and  coke  or«n. 

Waslien 

Bredcert  and  oarien. 

Principal  coke-makers 


Helpen . 

Bo.va  attending  oven  doors. 

Endne  attendants 

Boilor-men 

D-jkV  hiborers 


Smelters  and  welders  . 


IV.  Sted  works. 


Workmen  at  retorts. 

JIftlpers    

Knuiiic  attendants  ... 

Eoilor-men 

Mulders 

Hammersmiths 

First  rollers. . . : 

Helpers 

Tamers 

Pay  laborers 

Apprentices 


Head  pnddlers 

Helpers , 

Head  rollers... 
Help 


Y.  PuddHng  works. 


tjpers. 
>okers 


Bookers 

Hammersmiths  ... 
Forge  attendants 


Welders    

Pokers  

Coal  carriers 

Head  rollers 

Head  stretchers 

Assistant  stretchers  . 

Hookers 

Bnglne  men 


VI.    BoUing  works. 


Smiths 

Tnmers  . . . , 

Planers    

If  odel  makers 

Painters 

File  cotters 

Tool  smiths 

Helpers 

Engine  attendants  . 
Boiler  men  


YII.    Machine  shops. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

AYengp. 

10  60 

10  60 

to  57 

48 

63 

60 

66 

65 

66 

36 

47 

3» 

24 

28 

96 

61 

62 

S2 

40 

48 

44 

28 

84 

32 

190 

1  88 

1  55 

80 

96 

88 

64 

1  90 

80 

60 

68 

62 

72 

1  20 

165 

64 

80 

73 

60 

1  90 

96 

1  04 

1  60 

1  31 

1  10 

180 

1  20 

60 

1  00 

80 

60 

1  00 

80 

80 

84 

sa 

20 

94 

22 

1  60 

1  68 

1  52 

82 

1  24 

OS 

1  08 

1  90 

1  14 

72 

88 

80 

56 

68 

m 

176 

200 

1  88 

72 

84 

78 

120 

208 

1  64 

84 

120 

1  08 

44 

64 

54 

1  48 

240 

1  96 

1  12 

102 

1  59 

104 

160 

1  25 

80 

1  00 

00 

72 

84 

78 

40 

140 

90 

60 

130 

90 

48 

80 

04 

72 

rc 

i  » 

Fonnders 

Cast  cleaners  . 
Day  laborers . . 
Apprentices  .. 


VIII.    Foundry. 


Skilled  workmen. 


IX.    SriigcbuHdingwotks. 


M  ; 

64| 
40 
40  I 
94' 


32 
86 
82  . 
16 


104 


Smiths 

Boiler  smiths 

Helpers   

Bnjnne  and  boiler  i 

Bay  laborers 

Apprentices 


X.    Boiler  shops. 


XL    Pottery  works. 

Men  for  pattern  pieces 

Brick  makers : 

Hale 

Female 

Qaarrymen  and  workers  in  clay  mill 

Spiarry  women  and  workers  in  clay 


200 
64 
80 
40 


32 

1  20 

60 

1  04 

82 

64 

48  ; 

60 

82  : 

60 

10 

i 

82 

40  ! 

68 

82 

46 

28 

88 

40 

54 

20  • 

94 
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Wages  paid  per  tikift  of  twelve  hours  by  the  WitkewitMer  Iron  Mining  Ck>mpany—ConUnneA . 


Oocnpatioiiifl. 


Dfty  laborers : 


FemiUe 

Snglne  sttendanto . 
Boiler  men 


Fitters,  per  week  . . 

Smiths 

FiremoD  at  retorts  . 


XII.  Oa»  workt. 


Daj 


pllghters. 
laborers. . 


Masons 

Hod  carriers,  female. 

Day  laborers 

Boys. 


XIII.  BuOdiing  department. 


Carpenters.  

Joiners,  plasters,  painters 

Apprentices 

^^  XIV.  Raihioay  conneetsd  with  vcrkt. 

Bnginedrfyers.nerweek 

Stokers  and  shilters 

Day  laborers 

Average  daily  wages  of  79  categories  of  workmen 


Lowest. 


10  28 
18 
52 
40 


5  50 
46 
44 
46 


6  00 
32 
24 


Highest 


10  86 
22 
60 
52 


6  60 
50 
56 

50 
36 


7  00 
64 
32 


Arerage. 


10  82 
3» 
M 
46 


6  06 
48 
M 
48 
82 


48 
18 
80 
18 
60 
48 
14 


6  50 
48 

28 

68 


XX  XI v.— Municipal  officials,  clerks,  and  servants. 

Tearhf  folory  and  oompmteation  reoHved  hf  ^  munio^pdl  officiaU,  olerles,  fc,  of  Vienna, 
[Compiled  from  data  received  from  burgomaster's  office.] 


Occupations. 


Mai^trates:  Directors 

Cbnncilors 

SMsretaries 

Health  Commissioner 

Directors  of  ihe  departments  of  finance,  tax,  and  conscriptioi 

Cashiers  and  liquidators  

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Manager  of  city  warehouses 

Director  of  poorhouse  and  cemeteries 

Directors  ofasylums  and  orphanazes 

Tax  commissioners 

Director  of  markets 

Commissioners  of  markets 

Slaughter  house  director , 

Slaughter  house  overseers 

Chief  inspector  of  forests 

City  gardener 

Ihranghtsmen ; 

Of  letters , 

Assistants 

Bookkeepers 

Comptroller 

Anditors 

Registrars. 

Clerks 

Keepers  of  archives 

Librarians 

Arohiteets    

Porters  and  watchmen : 

Office  servants 

Phyaicisns 

Pau-beasers 


Highest 


$1,400  00 

960  00 

480  00 

2,000  00 

1,040  00 

620  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

640  00 

820  00 

280  00 

720  00 

820  00 

640  00 

240  00 

860  00 


860  00 
240  00 
1,040  00 
720  00 
600  00 
600  00 
120  00 
800  00 
280  00 
240  00 
180  00 
200  00 
400  00 
216  00 


$1,800  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

2,000  00 

1, 040  00 

680  00 

1. 400  00 

1,200  00 

800  00 

480  00 

860  00 

800  00 

660  00 

640  00 

280  00 

620  00 

800  00 

520  00 
820  OO 
1,400  00 
880  00 
600  00 
600  00 
520  00 
800  00 
660  00 
880  00 
240  00 
280  00 
560  00 
216  00 


P. 


1480  Of 
324  00 
182  00 
600  00 
812  00 
180  00 
420  00 
860  00 
816  00 
120  00 

06  00 
158  00 
182  00 
182  00 

78  00 
132  00 
240  00 

182  00 

84  00 

866  00 

240  00 

180  00 

180  00 

96  00 

240  00 

126  00 

168  00 

68  00 

72  00 

144  00 

65  00 
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XXXV— Oppiob,  store,  and  shop  wages  in  Vienna. 

IVageipaid  per  average  week  of  sixty- eix  homrtfor  clerks  and  other  employes  in  the  ojglces, 
stores,  and  shops  of  Vienna. 


OccupftiionA. 


Bayers  and  salesmen 

Correspondents 

Bookkeepers 

Cashiers 

Clerks  of  first  olass J 

Clerksof  second  class 1 

If  essengem  and  packers 

Packers' girls ' 

Office  servants [ 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$6  00 

$20  00 

600 

15  00 

500 

10  00 

6  00 

12  00 

5  00 

10  00 

800 

600 

400 

560 

1  50 

2  50 

250 

500 

Arerag*. 


$10  M 
800 
800 
900 
750 
460 
4  75 
2  00 
8  75 


XXXVI.— Paper  makers  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty -nine  hours  in  the  paper  manufactories  of  Lower  Austria. 
[Reported  by  the  Commercial  and  Indostrial Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

$^80 

$4  10 
250 

1  60 

2  00 
8  20 
248 
1  60 

Highest. 

ATorage. 

Foremen 

$8  00 

$4  80 
4  75 
245 
320 
520 
8  24 
300 

•6  40 

OTerseers 

$4  45 

Machinists  ... 

8  00 

Sorters 

2  00 

Cntten 

2  00 

Workmen  on  wood ........^..... 

4  00 

Workmen  on  rags 

2  81 

Women 

1  75 

XXXVII.— Printers  and  book-makers  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  and  book-makers. 
[Reported  by  Friederick  Jasper,  the  president  of  the  Printers*  Association  of  Vienna.] 


Lowest. 

Highest 

ATerage. 

Foremen 

$8  00 
T20 
400 
400 
5  60 
00 
280 
1  20 
240 
280 

$15  00 
12  00 
800 
600 
12  00 
1  00 
400 
200 
860 
560 

$10  00 

Compositors,  newspapers 

OOO 

Job-work 

5  60 

Pressmen  .  .  .........  ^ .......  x .. .  .    x . . . . .  ..            .  ... 

4  80 

Proof-rsaders 

7  20 

Apprentices..... 

90 

Laborars. 

3  20 

Feeders,  females 

1  60 

Pointers  and  miers 

2  80 

Bookbinders .* 

4  20 
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XX  XVIIL— Printers,  book-makers,   and    type-founders  in 

Lower  Austria. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  of  sixty  \our$  for  priniere,  bookbinders ,  and  igpe-makers  in  Lower 

Austria, 

[ConpUed  flnom  date  supplied  by  the  oommerolftl  and  indastrial  chamber  of  Lower  Austria.] 


Ooonpatloiis. 


Proof-readen 

Compositors 

Machinists 

PreBsmen 

Rerisers   

Feeders,  women 

Lithoicrftphers 

Stervotypers 

£n|;ravers  . 

Dranghtsmen 

Cbromo- lithograph  ers. 

Bookbinders 

Helpers 

Meenanics 

Tjpe-foanders 

HeliMrs 

Polisbers,  females  .... 

Da^-laborers 

Office  senrants 


Lowest 

Highest. 

18  00 

$12  00 

440 

720 

4  80 

7  25 

400 

560 

440 

6  70 

1  60 

2  80 

4  00 

7  20 

4  80 

7  20 

a  60 

6  60 

2  60 

600 

6  40 

8  00 

820 

6  20 

280 

400 

4  80 

560 

3  20 

600 

280 

360 

1  20 

2  40 

8  20 

400 

8  10 

400 

Arerage. 


10  00 
040 
600 
4  80 

6  00 

2  20 
560 
600 
460 
8  46 

7  20 
4  20 
840 
520 
4  60 

3  20 
1  80 

8  60 
8  70 


XXXIX.— Bailway  employes  in  Austria. 

Compensation  per  year  paid  employ  A  by  leading  Austrian  raihray  comjyanies. 

[Ooraplled  from  official  data  furnished  by  P.  F.  Kapha,  civil  engineer.] 

A,^Westem  State  Railway  Company, 


Occupations. 


President 

Vice-president 

Direoiors 

Superintendents 

Clerks .. 

Heads  of  departments : 

Bngine-honse  inspectors 

Station-masters ^ 

Train-dispatchers 

Interpreters    

.  Locomotive  engineers 

Station  men,  bell-ringers,  gas  and  station  inspectors  

Condnetors 

Signalmen 

Freight-station  foremen,  car  inspectors,  lampmen,  engine  and 

voir  attendants    

Sr«tion  porters,  storehouse  and  freight  depot  attendants 

Freight-car  loaders,  car  cleaners,  station  servants 


Yearly  salary. 


$2,800 
200to  2,400 
600  to  2,000 
880  to  1,440 
200  to       800 


280  to 
240  to 
240  to 
240  to 
280  to 
200  to 
200  to 
200  to 
200  to 


480 
400 
340 
340 
840 
340 


260 


160  to  220 
120to  220 
120  to   180 


Yearly  rent 
commutation. 


•280  to 
120  to 
120  to 
100  to 
100  to 
100  to 

80  to 
80  to 
80  to 
80  to 


|1«200 
600 
400 
360 
240 
160 
140 
120 
120 
120 
120 
100 
100 
100 


60  to  60 
48to  80 
48  to        60 
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B.  8oi$th^'n  Railway  Company  of  Austria, 


OocnpAtioiM. 


SapeiintendeDto 

Aaditora 

Sonitory  inspectors 

Bookkeepers 

Heads  or  depsrtments 

Attorneys 

Cashiers 

Office  olerks 

Civit  engineers 

Station-masters 

Telegraph  operators 

Enirine-noase  foremen 

Freiglit  agents 

Freieht-tiandlers 

Condnotors 

Locomotive  engineers 

Looomotive  firemen 

Stationmen,  porters,  doormen,  bellmen,  day  and  nigbt  watchmen . 
Shopmen,  engine-honse  men,  wipers,  &c 


Yearly  salary. 


$768 
768 


672 
768 
676 
240 
240 
288 
384 
288 
381 
144 
120 
210 
144 
120 
100 


to  $2, 400 

to  1,020 
1,680 

to  1.680 

to  1,440 

to  884 

to  1,200 

to  672 

to  804 

to  884 

to  768 

to  766 

to  768 

to  288 

to  288 

to  S21 

to  102 

to  288 

to  321 


C.  Northern  Railroad  Company  of  Anstria, 


Oocnpatioi 


I 


Yearly  salary. 


Saperintendents 

Auditors 

Cashiers. 

Civil  engineers 

Freight  agents 

Heads  of  departments 

Secreuries 

Assistants  to  civil  engineers 

Office  olerks 

Locomotive  superintendents 

Qas  inspectors 

Car  superintendents 

Car  inspectors • 

Machinists 

Condnotors 

Road  overseers 

Freight-inspectors 

Telegraph  operators 

Signalmen 

Station-mon,  doorkeepers,  watchmen,  &o, . 

Sleoping-car  conductors 

Overseors  of  firemen 

Locomotive-engineers 

Firemen 

Reservoir  attendants 


$1,200  to 
480  to 
480  to 
480  to 
480  to 
820  to 
480  to 
240  to 
240  to 

254  to 
320  to 
200  to 
200  to 
210  to 
168  to 
180  to 
108  to 
180  to 
180  to 
110  to 
365  to 

255  to 


131  to 
154  to 


$3. 600 
1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
640 
640 
640 
400 
400 
400 
400 
340 
340 
336 
254 
240 
240 
220 
220 
220 
202 
226 
181 
167 
181 


Yearly  rent 
commiitatiott. 


$230  to  $384 
132  to  836 
128  to 
128  to 
128  to 

88  to 
128  to 

68  to 

68  to 

68  to 


64  to 

64  to 


336 
288 
240 
24» 
240 
168 
168 
168 


115 
115 


42  to  6U 

60  to  86 

44  to  86 

72  to  86 

60  to  86 

28  to  57 


D.  Vienna  Street  Railway  Company. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

$3  20 
2  40 
2  40 

2  08 

3  20 
320 
400 
102 

Average. 

Starters 

$8  04 
224 
2  24 

$3  12 

Conductors... 

2  82 

Drivers 

2  32 

Relay>riders          r ..,      r  ,,Tr 

2  08 

Smiths... ' 

266 
240 
2  72 
1  76 

2  88 

Saddlers 

2  84 

Controllers 

3  36 

^atChBM>n .,.....- r      ,....r . r 

1  84 
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XL. — Railway  mechanics,  artificers,  and  artisans  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paidperweek  of$ixtg  hours  to  the  several  categories  of  raihoay  meehanios  in  Fienna, 
[Reported  by  P.  F.  Kapka,  engineer  in  Vienna.] 


OoeopaUons. 

Lowest. 

Highest.  Average. 

$3  00 
4  00 
4  40 
4  00 
4  00 
400 
360 
360 
3  20 
3  60 
320 

.     $640 
600 
6  80 
680 
720 
640 
520 
560 
480 
6  20 
6  40 

$4  80 
4  80 

Metal-iomers 

Smiths 

5  60 

6  00 

BoUer-emithe 

6  00 

5  20 

Tinnem 

4  40 

Joiners 

4  40 

aii^i^r* 

4  60 

Saddlers 

4  40 

P^int^tn          ,,.,..-- ,.    , ,„. 

4  80 

Ayenge  weelcly  irages ,.v  ^s^ 

5  44 

XLI. — ^BlBBON  FACTORY  IN  VIENNA. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  hg  Kemperling  Brothers^  rihhou  iHanuf€iciurer«,  of 

Vienna, 


Ooonpations. 


Old  loesK  workers,  nude  and  female,  with  at  leasteight  years' experience 

The  saae,  with  at  least  foar  years*  experience 

The  same,  with  less  than  four  years*  experience 

Female  assistants  with  more  than  three  years'  experience 

The  same^  with  less  than  four  years*  experience 


XLIL— Salt  mines  in  Hallein. 

Wages  piUd per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  the  Government  salt  mines  of  Haltein, 


Occupations. 


Boilers: 

Foremen .... 
Second  class 
Third  class.. 

Firemen 

Driers 

Smiths 

Masons 

Carpenters 

'Watehmea 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  40 

$2  76 

2  16 

2  52 

1  80 

2  16 

2  16 

2  52 

1  68 

1  02 

2  16 

228 

2  16 

285 

2  10 

2  40 

1  80 

204 

Average. 


$2  57 
233 
1  97 
283 

1  97 

2  21 
2  25 
287 
1  02 
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XLIIL— Screw  and  screw-nut  factory  in  Neunkirchen. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty  koure  by  the  terete  and  »orew-nut  factory  in  Keunkircken. 


Oocaintioiis. 


SmitbA,  for  fine  work 

Smiths,  for  screw,  bolts  and  nats. 

Presneis 

MMhinists: 

General 

Fortools    

For  ordinary  work 

Iron  tamers 

Assistant  roach inUts 

Hollowers  and  pushers 

Screw  and  sorew-nnt  cutters 

Boys 

Day  laborers 

Day  laborors,  female 

Firemen   

Ifodttl-makers 

Joiners  for  cases 

Carpenters 


XLIV. — Seamen's  wages  in  Vienna. 

fVages  paid  per  year  and  month  to  employ^n  of  the  First  Imperial  Royal  Danube  Steamship 

Company  of  Vienna. 


Oocupations. 


Captains peryear.. 

First olfioers  do  ... 

Chief  encineers do  — 

Assistant  engineers do 

Inspectors do 

Assistan  t  inspec  tors do 

Parsers *. do 

Pilots do... 

Quartermasters,  flrst-olass  do.... 

Qaartormasters.  second  class do 

Qa.irtermasters' assistants do  ... 

Cockswains permonth.. 

Firemen  do 

Ordinary  seamen do.*.. 

Appronticea do 

Helmsmen  on  tow-boats do 

Pilots  on  tow-boats ! do  ... 

Seamen  on  tow-boat do. . . . 

Cooks do 

Stewardesses  do.... 


Lowest 


$320  00 


288  00 


2i0  00 


288  00 
240  00 
210  00 
168  00 


12  00 
12  00 


14  00 


12  00 


Hif^hest 
$720  00 

"mo'oo 
"ioioo* 


288  00 
288  00 
192  00 


13  20 
13  20 


18  00 
"is  20 


Average. 


$520  00 
240  00 
424  00 
192  00 
8i0  00 
192  00 
844  00 
304  00 

raw 

180  00 
188  00  » 
14  00 
12  00 
12  60 
7  30 
10  00 
14  00 
12  60 
12  00 
600 


NOTB.— Certain  employ6s  receive  in  addition  to  their  stated  wages  a  fixed  per  cent  of  mileage.  The 
avoragn  yearly  amount  for  a  captain  is  abont  $280,  on  which  amount  the  otners  receive  the  following 
rates :  Engineers,  70  per  cent ;  mate  and  inspector,  each  00  per  cent ;  assistant  engineer,  60  per  cent. ; 
quartermasters,  from  23  to  50  per  cent;  engine  tender,  30  per  cent;  firemen.  »)  percent;  cock- 
Hw.iin^aod  fiailors.  each,  lOper  cent 

XLV.— Ship-builders  in  Linz. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  ship-bailders  in  the  establishment  of  the  General  Aus- 
trian Ship-building  Company  in  Linz. 


Occupations. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  64 

$7  20 

2  74 

680 

288 

840 

2  40 

0  00 

180 

264 

Average. 


$3  60 
324 
836 
288 

2  16 
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XL VI. — Spinners  op  tarn  and  thread  in  Lower  Austria. 

Wagea  ptUd  per  week  ofeixty-six  koure  for  apinnere  and  others  engaged  in  the  nuinufaoinre 
ef  yarn  and  thread  in  Lower  Austria, 

IGompUcd  from  the  report  of  tbe  Gommeroial  and  Indoetrial  Chamber  of  VieniuLl 


OccHpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerase. 

Wonted  yams: 

Sortere   

$2  50 
200 
2  40 
200 
400 
2  10 

400 

1  20 
100 

2  10 
1  64 
2S0 
1  08 

$4  00 
400 
6  60 
820 
800 
8  26 

560 
1  60 
1  65 

4  70 
200 
4  00 
228 

(8  10 

Wiiah«4ra 

800 

Spinners 

4  00 

I>vere 

2  66 

JBxperta 

6  Of 

Heipen 

2  75 

Slioddv: 

Spinners  ..  

4  80 

Spoolers 

1  45 

SGSm7:::::;:;::::::"::::;:::;::::::::::::::;;:;;:::::::;::::^ 

1  50 

Cotton : 

Spinners .. 

8  50 

Twistfrs 

1  86 

Mechanics 

4  75 

Jate*yam  spiuners 

1  00 

XLVI I. —Tobacco,  manufacturers  op,  in  Austria. 

Wages  paid  in  the  Oovemment  manufactories  of  Austria  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 


Oooapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arerage. 

Ci|^r-mak(>rs : 
Foremen 

IM  TIKMNA. 

♦2  74 

240 

84 

860 
800 
1  44 

1  80 
200 

1  34 

2  93 
186 

$4  80 
2  40 

2  88 

860 

3  00 

1  68 

8  84 

2  10 

1  92 

8  46 

2  11 

$3  80 

Miil-s   

2  40 

F«<m»Ieii 

1  86 

Smoking: 

Fon^raen 

8  60 

Mak'S     

8  00 

-pemftlf**  

1  56 

Cignr-Tnakers : 

Fniftintm     .... 

IK  THK  COUKTBT. 

8  00 

HrtliA   ^ 

2  05 

Females 

1  65 

Snokhij; : 

1^0{*i*inen ........  .................................................. 

8  20 

Hales   

2  06 

XLVriL— Turners  in  Vienna. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  turners  in  all  kinds  of  materials. 
(Reported  by  the  Tamers'  Association  of  Vienna.] 


Occupations. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Alabaster  and  l>one  tamers 

Bone-imti«>ii  luakei'H     

AnilH'r  and  iiiiitatioii  amber  tnmern 

Pii!t<ire  frime  and  billiard  ball  mukern       

Tiitn*T»  <*f  briar- wi Mid  pipes  anil  p^pp•8t6mB  of  w«>od  and  bone. 
Turuereufcig'kr-hoMerit  of  cherry  wood,  meerschaum,  and  am > 

licr  

Cheefimen  nnd  domiiin  mnkem  

Fiithiui;  md  and  iiort-hnMer  makers    

Tamers  of  r'ancv  woods  f<ir  calnnet-makers 

Tloni,  h«trn-butt<>n.  and  pipe-tip  makers 

Tamers  «»f  battels' furmn 

PomH,  fanry  i;no«li4,  and  bntton  makers 

Tarners  of'mptals         

Kilt,  shfll.  and  deorhom  tnrnors. 

Meenobaam  pipe  cutters  and  carvers 


12 
11 
10 
10 
10  to  12 

10, 

11  I 

12  i 
10  I 
10 
10, 
10  I 
10, 
10 
10 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$2  40 

$4  80 

2  80 

4  40 

8  20 

6  00 

2  40 

5  60 

2  40 

5  60 

3  20 

6  00 

2  SO 

4  40 

2  40 

4  00 

2  00 

4  80 

2  40 

400 

3  20 

6  40 

2  40 

4  60 

3  00 

5  00 

200 

4  00 

6  UO 

12  00 

Average. 


$3  60 
3  flO 
400 
8  60 
3  60 

480 
8  20 
3  20 

3  20 
8  20 

4  00 

3  20 

4  80 
8  20 
8  00 
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XLIX.— Wbavbbs  and  manufactubkes  of  textiles  in  Lower 

AUSTBIA; 

Wages  paid  pei'  week  of  sixty-nine  hours  in  the  textile  industry  of  Lower  Austria. 
[Compiled  from  data  famUhed  by  the  Commercial  and  Indastrial  Chamber  of  Vienna.] 


Oooapations. 


Silk- weavers,  foremen 

Helpers,  male 

Helpers,  female 

Apprentices 

RibboDS,  males 

Ribbons,  females 

Passementerie,  males  . . . 

Passementerie,  females  . 
Jute-weavers 

Finishers 

Sack-makers 

Bleachers 

Dyers 

Coverlet- weavers 

Embroidery : 

Ordinary 

Artistic 

Cotton: 

Hand-  looms 

Jaquard  machines 


iowest 

Highest 

$2  80 

$4  00 

200 

8  20 

1  eo 

2  40 

80 

120 

240 

325 

2  00 

2  80 

3  20 

4  80 

2  00 

280 

1  44 

480 

140 

4  00 

48 

2  20 

3  20 

400 

325 

4  75 

3  20 

5  60 

2  00 

3  60  ' 

280 

4  00  1 

1  50 

300 

Average. 


2  00 


4  00 


$3  30 
2  50 
2  00 

1  00 

2  95 
2  45 
4  00 

2  50 

3  12 

2  70 

1  34 

3  60 

4  10 
4  40 

2  80 
340 

2  10 

3  OO 


L.— Woolen  manufaotubbs  in  Mobavia. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  by  woolen  mant^facturers. 
[liepoited  by  the  Association  of  Woolen  Manufkcturers  in  Bninn,  Moravia.] 


Occupations. 


Wool  sorters 

Wool  washers 

Dyers 

Carders 

Spinners 

Twisters 

Hand- weavers  . . , 

Weavers 

Burlers,  females  . 

Sewers 

Fullers 

Giggers 

Shearers 

Pressors 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$1  20 

$1  44 

2  16 

2  64 

1  4i 

220 

1  60 

2  52 

4  00 

4  80 

1  80 

6  20 

1  80 

2  64 

2  40 

3  40 

]  80 

2  20 

2  20 

2  60 

2  00 

3  20 

1  50 

2  40 

1  20 

8  20 

2  40 

3  20 

Average. 


$1  40 
2  40 

1  82 

2  06 
4  40 
4  00 
2  22 
2  iN) 
2  00 
2  40 
260 
2  00 
2  20 
2  80 
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LI.— Yarn  and  thread  spinners  in  Pottbndorf. 
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WagtiB  paid  per  week  of  aevenijf'two  koura  in  the  yam  and  thread  epinnery  of  Pottendorf, 

Lower  Austria, 


OocnpAtione. 


Scratohen  , 
Carders  — 


{ 


Men.  I  Women.  I  Boys.  Girls. 


Average 
wages. 


Spinners 

Pieoers  and  oreelers . 
Beelers 


Twisters  and  twiners  . 


Overseers 

Divers    

Specialists  and  maohinists  . 
Day-laborers 

Paeliets 


Totals  and  average  wages. 


I. 
40  '.. 


15  ; 

27 

24 

36 

12 


252  I 


I 


17  j. 
19  \'. 


19 


41  '. 


19 


24 


60  I 


*The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  men  was  $2.70,  and  that  of  the  women  was  $1.40. 


$2  01 

1  3& 

2  08 
1  75 
1  16- 
1  18 

3  40' 
1  4fr 

91 
1  1» 
8  56 
1  85 

1  60 
3  82 
3  06 
3  74 

2  50 
2  81 
1  11 


LII. — General  and  miscellaneous  trades  and  occupations  in 
Vienna  and  Lowb^  Austria. 

Table  showing  the  wages  paid  per  average  week  of  sixty  hours^  in  the  various  trades  and 
ooeupations  of  the  laboring  classes  of  Lower  Austria  and  Vienna. 

(Compiled  from  data  received  fh)m  varioas  soaroes  in  June,  1884.1 


Occnpations. 

Lowest.  , 

$0  24 
280 

Highest. 

$6  00 

7  20 

1  50 
6  40 
690 

8  20 
5  50 

4  80 

2  80 
2  00 

5  00 
4  00 
600 

4  80 

6  40 

5  60 
4  00 
8  30 

6  40 

8  00 
4  00 
6  00 
2  80 
10  00 
6  00 
4  80 

10  00 
8  00 

10  00 
8  00 

Average. 

A  gricnltaral  laborern  (see  TaUe  I) 

$3  OO 

Amber  tamers 

5  50 

Anprwitice*  (with  board  and  lodirinir) 

75 

AHhiKotv^/. ..  .^l/A^v^^^^^ 

i'w 

450  ; 

1  20  ! 

3  30  1 

280  ! 

2  00 

1  20 

2  50 

1  00 
280 

4  00 
4  80  ' 

3  20  1 
3  20  ' 

3  00 

2  80 

4  80  ! 

2  80  . 

4  00 

1  20  , 

5  00  1 

3  12  1 

2  00  1 

4  00  1 
4  80  1 

6  00  1 
4  80  ' 

5  20 

Artificers  in  metal 

5  20 

Artificial-Aower  makers 

2  20 

Arti^iMis  , . .  r . , 

4  25 

Bakers: 

First  class  (with  board  and  lodidnff) 

3  40 

Second  class  (with  board  and  lodging) , 

2  40 

Third  date  (with  board  and  iodging) 

1  60 

Barbers 

3  50 

Basket-makers 

2  80 

Beer-brewers  (see  Table  IV) 

4  40 

Bell-foanders 

4  40 

Belting  manufacturers 

5  20 

Blacksmiths 

4  40 

Bleachers 

3  60 

Boatmen 

3  15 

Boiler-makers 

4  40 

Book-binders: 

Foremen 

6  40 

Workmen  (ordinary) 

3  40 

Workmen  (superior) 

5  00 

Women 

2  00 

Book-keepers / 

7  25 

Brick-layers , ! !! 

4  50 

Brick-makers 

3  40 

Brouse-workers : 

•  Snchasers 

6  00 

Setters 

6  40 

Pressors 

8  00 

Gilders  and  aids 

6  40 
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Table  showing  the  wage$  paid  per  average  week  ofeixtg  heura,  ^.— Con  tinned. 


Oeeapations. 


Lowest 


Briiflb-makera . . . . . 
Boilding  trades  (» 
Batchers : 


» Table  111) . 


Kimt  class  (with  board  and  lodfdng) . 
SecoDfl-claas  (with  board  and  litdging] 
ThirdclsM  (with  board  and  iodising)  , 


Batt<iD  (pearl)  makers : 

Foremen 

Heart  workmen 

Tamers  , 

Anifluers 

Polishers,  female , 

CalHliivers , 

Candle-makers : 

Foremen    , 

Job-workers 

Jwarnnymen 

Canl-makers : 

Mule   I 

Female 

CarpHUters  (see  Table  Y) 

CarriMge  and  wajcou  makers , 

Carnage  fiiriiiitheis 

Cigar-iiiakHrs  {ne*^  Table  XLYII) 

Chemicals,  manafacturesof: 

Experts 

Men 

Women 

Chemists 

Cheri-y-wood  tamers 

Chimucy-HWfeps 

Chromo  lithographers 

Clerks: 

Salesmen 

Clerks. 

Cashiers,  female 

Apprttntices 

Fii-st-cluM  (with  ItoanI  and  lodgins) 

SeoonilolasM  (vrliL  boanl  and  IcMlj^ing)  

Apprentices  (with  board  ami  lodjsing) , 

Coachmen ,.... 

Coffee  maftters 

Cooks,  with  board  and  lodging  (see  Table  XIX.).. 

Coopers 

Compositors : 

Job-work  

Nefrspiipers 

Conductors : 

Oiiiuibuses 

Steam  cars 

Street  railways 

ConftH^t  ioncrs 

ComU-makers : 

Coarse 

Fine 

Orimmontal .' 

Compositors 

Copper  and  bronze  workers  (Hee  Table  VI) 

Coppi'rnmiths 

Corset-makers : 

Irunera 

SiMiiii  stresses 

Fitters 

Cott4in  spinners  (see  Table  XLYI  and  LI) 

Day  liilinrors 

Di  imimd  cutters , 

Distillers  (»ee  Tiible  IV) , 

Diuruistt'n  (copjists) 

Draftsmen 

DrOMSinakors , 

Drivei-8  of  oranibnses 

Drivera  of  street  railways 

Dyers     

Silk 

Embrnitlerers 

EnchaAt^rs 

Bogineers  (engine-drivers) 

Engravers 

Fan-makers  (see  Table  X) 

Farmhands  (see  Table  I) 


«2M 

$4  00 

80 

14  00 

260 

4  20 

2  00 

300 

150 

250 

7  20 

800 

6  20 

600 

400 

480 

820 

4  00 

1  08 

2  16 

400 

500 

10  00 

12  00 

4  00 

4  80 

200 

4  00 

400 

560 

1  60 

2  00 

8  12 

16  00 

240 

480 

280 

560 

1  34 

4  80 

480 

840 

8  10 

4  20 

1  40 

220 

4  00 

640 

280 

4  80 

2  40 

480 

640 

800 

4  00 

10  00 

4  00 

500 

8  60 

4  40 

80 

1  20 

4  80 

7  20 

2  20 

4  80 

40 

60 

8  50 

5  00 

2  40 

480 

1  00 

10  00 

860 

480 

4  40 

800 

7  20 

16  00 

3  00 

4  00 

4  00 

700 

3  90 

4  20 

6  00 

8  00 

2  00 

4  00 

3  20 

560 

8  60 

6  40 

400 

12  00 

1  20 

7  20 

2  16 

4  32 

i% 

2  40 

0  00 

360 

6  00 

72 

•0  00 

2  40 

8  12 

500 

6  00 

8  20 

4  80 

1  80 

8  60 

2  50 

6  00 

1  60 

4  00 

8  00 

4  00 

3  92 

4  20 

8  20 

4  80 

8  60 

7  20 

2  10 

4  00 

3  60 

5  90 

2  00 

8  UO 

8  60 

560 

1  00 

16  00 

24 

6  00 

\ 
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Table  $homng  the  wages  paid  per  average  week  ofaixig  hours,  j-c, — Continued. 


Ooenpattons. 


Tertilisrr-malcen : 

Hechnnics 

Day  I:i boren 

Fttmales  

VQe-iDAk«ra  and  steel  oasten  (see  Table  XII) . . 

Fire-arms,  nLiken  of 

Ffiviufn 

Firetuen  (engin&«tokers) 

Foremi'ii 

Fuiindn-men  ((i*>e  Tables  XIII  and  XIY) 

Fomuci'B,  bUst,  employes  in  (see  Table  III) 

Fum^iceA.  fnrKes,  steel  mlUs  (see  Table XIII).. 
Fumitinv,  iron,  makers  of: 

FonndHrs , 

Artificers 

GildiTM  and  painters 

Vamislidrs 

H**lpers 

Farrlem 

Gardeners,  with  board 

Gas-workM.  eniploy6s  of: 

MachiniiitH 

Infipeotum 

Plumbers 

Smiths 

Day  laborers 

OlaasmHkers  (see Tables XY and X YI) 

GlaaiHrs   

Glove-makers : 

Ciittera 

Trimmers 

Sewers 

Fanii^hers 

GoTemesArs,  with  board  and  lodging , 

GansmitbH 

Gypsum,  stone  alnm,  &o.,  miners 

Harneiw-makers     

Hatters  (xee  Table  XYII) 

Hoflcairiers 

House-builders: 

Maxons.  ji>nmeymen 

MxsonM.  apprentivea 

Day  laborers,  male 

Day  laborers,  female 

Foremen 

Ihstrnment-niakers,  scientific,  cbimrgioal,  &c.: 

Glass  blowers , 

Mechanicians 

Finishers 

Iron  and  steel  workers  (see  Table  XX) , 

Iron,  cant,  workers,  lodgings  fi'ee : 

M«idelers 

Turners 

Artificers 

Carpenters 

Day  Ih borers  . 


Iron  foundries  and  mHohlne-shops,  empIov6s  in  (see  Table  XXI) 

Iron  mineH,  rolliugmills,  and  machine-shops,  employes  in  (see Table 
XXX  It  I.) 

Jewelers  (see  Table  XXII) 

Joiners  .   

Jate-workers 

Lanl  renderers 


Lead  nAuos.  employ6*«  in  (i^  Table  XXIY) 

Leather  fuctnry,  employ 68  in  (see  Table  XXY) 

Leather-makers  (see  Table  XX 71) 

Letter-carriers 

LithoirrMphers  

Locomotive  builders  (see  Table  XXYII) 

Looksniiths: 

Foremen 

Aitiatio 

Ordinary ; 

Apprentices 

Machine- works  and  iron  foundry,  erop1ov6s  in  (see  Table  XXIX) 

Machinery  and  instrument  factory,  employes  In  (see  Table  XXVIII). 

Machinists 

Malt-makers 

Marble-cutters .'. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$8  40 

$4  00 

2  40 

2  80 

1  2U 

2  00 

1  20 

6  00 

280 

10  00 

288 

4  82 

2  80 

4  00 

6U0 

10  00 

200 

6  40 

1  20 

6  40 

1  71) 

720 

4  00 

6  80 

4  00 

6  40 

4  80 

640 

4  00 

4  40 

8  00 

8  80 

8  20 

600 

1  25 

3  75 

480 

560 

480 

5  20 

8  60 

4  00 

320 

4  00 

2  40 

3  60 

1  20 

5  20 

8  20 

480 

200 

9  60 

2  40 

4  80 

80 

200 

80 

1  20 

250 

8  IK) 

360 

7  20 

1  92 

2  28 

2  80 

4  80 

1  00 

11  20 

2  40 

280 

8  24 

4  80 

1  68 

%  16 

2  16 

264 

1  63 

2  20 

6  00 

10  00 

480 

10  00 

8  20 

5  60 

4  80 

10  00 

1  68 

7  20 

4  00 

480 

320 

4  00 

2  40 

4  80 

860 

4  00 

1  60 

240 

1  80 

600 

1  30 

6  70 

1  20 

720 

400 

560 

48 

600 

3  60 

4  80 

60 

4  60 

2  40 

880 

2  40 

8  00 

300 

450 

4  00 

7  20 

92 

7  92 

600 

12  00 

4  80 

800 

360 

4  80 

(*) 

(*) 

820 

11  00 

1  20 

8  bO 

3  00 

6  75 

2  40 

3  80 

440 

5  20 

2  80 

^??. 

Ayerage. 


93  7» 
260 

1  60 
8  60 

6  40 
830 
8  50 

7  00 
420 

8  80 
4  45 

540 
520 
500 
420 
340 

4  60 

2  50 

5  20 

5  00 
8  80 

3  60 
3  00 

3  06 

4  06 

6  80 
8  60 
1  40 

1  00 

3  25 
480 

2  10 
360 
6  56 

2  60 

396 
1  92 
240 

1  70 
800 

600' 
480 
6  00 

4  44 

4  40 

360 

3  60 

3  80 
200 
866 
400 

620 
480 

2  75 

4  20 
255 
550 

5  20 
4  00 
560 
4  00 

8  00 

6  40 
4  00 


(*) 


*  Board  and  lodgbig. 
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5  80 
5  00 
5  25 

3  10 

4  80 
3  40 
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Table  shaicinfi  the  wages  paid  per  average  week  of  eixtjf  hours,  4'c. — Coutinued 


OooupatioDs. 


LowMt.  ;  Highest. 


Matchmakers : 

Males   

Females 

Meatsmokers 

Meerschaum-pipe  makers 

Men  serrants,  with  board 

Metal  fancy  wares,  makers  of  . . . 
Metal  workers  (see  Table  XXXI) . 
Millers 


Average. 


Miners  of  ores  and  metals 

Mines,  famaoes,  mills,  dec,   employes  in   (see  Tables  XXXII  and 

XXXin) 

Xeedle-makers i 

Kurses,  with  board  and  lodging ; 

Overseers  and  foremen { 

Painters I 

Paint-makers 

Paper-makers | 

Pearl-button  makers j 

Petroleum  refiners | 

Petroleum  miners I 


Photographers 

Aids  and  servants 

Retouchers 

Copyists , 

Piano-makers : 

Weekly 

Piece  work 

Cabinet-makers : 

Weekly 

Piecework 

Pin-makers ^ 

Pipe-makers : 

Tamers 

Laborers 

Soperintendents 

Plasterers 

Potters : 

Piece  workmen 

Day  laborers 

Women 

Boys  and  girls 

Powder-makers 

Pressmen ... . . . 

Printers  (see  Tables  XXXVII  and  XXXVIII)  , 

Proof-readers 

Railway,  city,  employes  of  (see  Table  XXXIX)  . 

Railway  mechanics  (see  Taole  XL) 

Rectifiers 

Ribbon-makers  (see  Table  XLI) 

Ribbon- weavers , 

With  JaoQuard  machine 

With  hand  loom 

Helpers 

Saddlers  

Safe-raakem 

Sailors  . 


Salt-miners  (see  Table  XLII) 

Saw-rolll  employes 

Sculptors    

Seamstresses  

Servants : 

tA    Hoasehold 

Office  

Sewinfc-machine  makers 

Shoddy-weavers  (see  Table  XL VI) 

Shoemakers : 

Foremen    

Cuttei-s 

Pastcra,  male , 

Pasters,  female 

Machine  sewers 

Shipbuilders  (see  Table  XLV) 

Shipwrights  (see  Table  XLV) 

Sifnialmen  (railwa^^) 

Silk-dyers,  males 

Silk-textile  makers  (see  Table  XLIX). 

Bilk- weavers 

Skilled  laborers: 

In  metals 

In  general  trades 


.MzBti- by ' 


$3  20 

$4  80  i 

1  20 

2  40  , 

1  00 

320 

1  20 

6  50 

250 

5  00 

200 

640 

200 

6  25 

4  00 

6  40 

90 

600 

144 

12  00 

1  20 

3  00 

75 

2  50  1 

6  00 

12  OO 

2  00 

720  J 

320 

480 

1  60 

800 

1  08 

8  00 

240 

400 

260 

10  00 

4  00 

5  20 

360 

4  00  : 

400 

620 

8  20 

4  00 

400 

10  00 

4  80 

9  20 

4  00 

640  i 

440 

7  20  ( 

120 

360i 

2  40 

600 

820 

400 

6  00 

12  00 

3  20 

4  00 

240 

60O  I 

1  20 

192 

96 

1  44 

72 

1  20 

240 

4  00 

3  60 

560 

1  20 

15  00 

4  00 

16  00 

3  60 

700 

3  20 

7  20 

320 

4  00 

1  20 

3  60 

200 

320 

2  40 

3  20 

1  20 

1  60 

1  00 

1  40 

2  80 

7  20 

4  80 

6  40 

3  00 

3  30 

1  68 

2  76 

1  20 

4  40 

2  40 

12  00 

200 

320 

2  50 

450 

3  00 

500 

3  20 

7  20 

1  00 

560 

480 

7  2C 

4  00 

640 

2  40 

3  20 

1  20 

240 

2  40 

3  20 

1  80 

840 

180 

8  40 

4  50 

7  00 

3  60 

720 

80 

480 

200 

600 

^  00 

10  00 

^  50 

800 
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Table  showing  the  wctgea  paid  per  average  week  of  sixty  hoursy  ^o. — Continued. 


Occapations. 


Soda-water  makers 

Spinners: 

Cotton  (see  Table  VIII) 

Worsted  yam  and  shoddy  (see  Table  XL VI) 

Spinners,  yam  and  thread  (see  Table  LI) 

Starch-makers: 

Male 

Female 

Steel-workers  (see  Table  XII) 

St  ereot.v  pers 

Stone-cntters 

Street-cleaners : 

Overseers,  first  class 

Overseers,  second  class 

Foremen 

Day  laborers 

Stucco-molders 

Sugar-makers 

Tack-makers 

Tailors : 

Foremen 

JPieee- workers , '. 

Day- workers,  male  

Da3'- workers,  female 

Tanners  

Tar-makers 

Teachers  

Telef^raph  operators 

Thread-makers 

Tinkers: 

Jonmeymen 

Assistants ^ .- 

Apprentices 

TiDsmitbs •jjjl?-- 

Tobacco,  manufactories  of,  employes  io  (see  Table  XLVH) 

Trankmakers 

Tuners  of  musical  instruments 


Turners  (see  Table  XLIII). . . . 

Tyre-founders  (see  Table  XXXVIII) , 

Upholsterers 

Vineffar-makers 

ITamish-makers 

Waeon -makers : 

Body.makers 

Frame-makers 

Wheelwrights 

Waiters,  restaurant,  with  board. 

Washerwomen 

Watchmakers 

Watchmen 

Weavers  and  manufacturers  of  textiles  (see  Table  XLIX)  . 

Wheelwrights 

Wine-makers 

Worn  en  in  factories 

Unskilled 

Woolen  manufacturers  (see  Table  L) 

Worsted-yarn  makers  (see  Table  XL VI) 

Yam  and  threa<1  spinners  (see  Table  LI) 

Yam  and  jute  spinners 

Yam.  worsted  makers 

Zinc- workers 

Average  weekly  wages  of  the  foregoing  299  categories 


Average. 


$4  49 

8  00 
4  49 

4  50 


2  40 

280 

260 

1  20 

•  2  00 

1  60 

240 

6  00 

420 

4  80 

7  20 

1     600 

2  80 

600 

440 

4  60 

5  00 

1     480 

3  40 

3  80 

360 

2  62 

266 

264 

200 

280 

2  40 

400 

480 

4  40 

48 

528 

3  09 

1  80 

2  40 

2  10 

4  00 

800 

600 

3  20 

4  80 

4  90 

4  00 

4  80 

4  40 

3  20 

4  00 

3  60 

2  40 

3  20 

280 

280 

3  60 

3  20 

SOO 

10  00 

600 

4  00 

15  00 

7  50 

320 

480 

8  60 

3  20 

4  80 

400 

2  80 

3  20 

390 

80 

1  20 

1  00 

360 

480 

430 

84 

4  80 

2  62 

2  80 

8  00 

4  00 

4  00 

600 

5  00 

200 

6  40 

4  20 

1  20 

6  00 

3  60 

3  20 

800 

480 

320 

440 

8  80 

3  20 

4  80 

490 

360 

6  40 

489 

3  20 

4  OO 

360 

2  40 

3  20 

280 

1  50 

300 

226 

1  92 

2  88 

2  40 

2  40 

460 

8  95 

2  00 

400 

360 

48 

6  00 

3  75 

2  40 

3  20 

280 

3  60 

450 

255 

1  90 

3  95 

2  76 

90 

250 

1  80 

1  20 

480 

3  90 

200 

800 

5  00 

91 

3  82 

1  88 

1  08 

2  08 

1  90 

2  10 

5  60 

3  97 

4  00 

560 

4*80 
4  05 

Note.— The  average  weekly  wages  of  the  209  different  categories  composiDg  the  foregoing  table 
give  after  caret ul  calculation  the  sum  of  $4.05  per  week,  or  68  cents  per  day.  But  this  must  be  too 
high,  as  the  number  of  foremen  and  others  receiving  large  salaries  is  not  by  any  means  numerically 
ec|ual  to  those  of  the  lower  categories.  The  weekly  wsges  of  the  32  different  foremen  and  overseers 
given  in  the  tables  aggregate  an  average  of  97.04.  The  weekly  wages  of  the  other  classes'  may  be 
briefly  given  as  follows :  Skilled  mechanics  and  artisans  in  metal  trades,  95.44 ;  skilled  labor  in  other 
general  trades,  $4.50  ;  women,  helpers,  and  unskilled  day-laborers,  $2.76,  snd  nnskiUed  women  and 
youths,  $1.80.  If,  nowl  we  take  one  of  the  first  class,  three  of  the  second,  three  of  the  third,  five  of 
the  fourth,  and  eight  of  the  fifth,  being  a  fair  proportion  of  the  laboring  classes  in  Lower  Austria, 
the  average  daily  wages  of  ten  hours  becomes  only  54  cents,  instead  of  68  cents  as  above  stated. 

These  rates,  however,  must  bo  understood  as  applying  only  to  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria,  Salzbnrg.  and  the  Tyrol,  while  in  a  less  degree  to  Styria,  Carlnthia,  and  Carniola:  for  when 
the  wages  of  Silesia,  Moravia.  Bohemia,  apd  GflUcia  are  considered,  the^rates  should  be  ^irther  re- 
duced from  20  to  40  per  cent, 
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BOHBMIA. 

REPORT  BT  OONStTL  PHBLF8,  OF  PRAGUE, 

In  obedience  to  circular  dated  February  15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to 
forward  herewith  *'  Report  on  Labor  iu  Bohemia." 

The  statements  contained  herein  are  taken  partly  from  mauufact- 
nrers  and  workiugmen  personally,  and  in  part  from  official  statistics. 

Great  care  bas  b^en  used  in  comparing  and  verifying  the  figures, 
which  are  as  reliable,  it  is  thought,  as  tbe  nature  of  tbe  subject  permits. 

Tbe  varying  circumstances  inseparable  from  a  district  as  large  as 
Bohemia,  and  a  country  so  unequal  iu  its  geographical  conditions,  for- 
bid greater  brevity  unless  at  the  expense  of  accuracy. 

Precaution  has  been  taken  to  advance  only  such  data  and  opinions 
as  are  strictly  correct. 

Part  I. — Male  Labor. 

FOOD  AND  FOOD  PRICES. 

Food  prices  nndergo  little  variations  at  Prague  itself,  but  they  are 
higher  here  than  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
octroi  levied  on  all  articles  of  food  entering  thereinto.  There  is  a  greater 
variation  only  in  the  prices  of  potatoes  and  fruits,  according  to  the 
riches  or  scarcity  of  the  crops. 

Tlie  tood  of  the  laboring  classes,  though  varied  according  to  the 
geographical  and  agricultural  conditions,  is  on  the  whole  scanty  all  over 
Bohemia.  It  is  somewhat  better  in  the  center  of  the  country  than  in 
the  northeastern  and  eastern  parts,  where  potatoes,  brown  bread, 
cooked  rye,  and  gruel  form  the  principal  nutriment;  legumes  are  rare, 
and  meat  is  an  exception.  Their  drink  is  coffee,  or  a  substitute  coffee, 
which,  for  its  cheapness,  is  much  liked  and  largely  consumed.  The 
use  of  brandy  decreases  in  the  same  measure  as  cheap  good  beer  is  ob- 
tainable, and  only  in  the  northeastern  parts  of  the  country  is  brandy 
still  regularly  consumed.  In  Prague,  comprising  more  than  200,000  in- 
habitants,  an  intoxicated  person,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  beer,  is  a 
sight  most  rarely  seen,  not  oftener  than  four  or  ^ve  times  in  a  year. 
The  beer  is  composed  of  malt,  hops,  and  water. 

Retail  prices  of  articles  of  food  at  Prague, 


Bread: 

Brown T>onnd 

White do  . 

Beef do  - 

llntton do.. 

Veal do.. 

Lamb do  . 

Pork do.. 

Ham do.. 

Bacon do.. 

Butter do . . 

Coffee do.. 

SuKar do.. 


$0. 022  to  $0. 025 

.  032  to 

.04 

.  102  to 

.124 

.12  to 

.127 

.416  to 

.124 

.104  to 

.127 

.  100  to 

.124 

.30  to 

.38 

.145  to 

.175 

.265  to 

.27 

.20  to 

.344 

.072  to 

.076 

anair. 


Geese 

Pigi'ona 

H>ireB  each.. 

HtiiTings do 

Beans quart.. 

PeaH do 

Lentils do — 

Kice pound.. 

Flour do  ... 

Millet quart.. 

,  Barley,  pearled do  ..  i 

,  Potatoes 22.1  pounds.  { 


$1.44   to  $2. 80 

.16   to  .28 

,60    to  .72 

.  024  to  .028 

.  056  to  .  064 

.  048  to  .  08 

.  064  to  .096 

.03   to  .056 

.026(0  .052 

.064to  .072 

.  056  to  .  152 

.12   to  .125 


NoTB.— The  Austrian  florin  is  taken  at  40  cents. 
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CLOTHING. 

The  expense  for  clothing  will  demand  about  the  fifth  part  of  a  laborer's 
wages.  The  materials  and  workmanship  being  cheap,  a  decent  dress  on 
Sundays  is  in  the  reach  of  every  workman.  The  females  show  their 
fondness  of  fine  clothes  and  pleasure  at  the  Sunday  evening  balla^  for 
which  part  of  their  wages  is  spent  in  new  gowns,  ribbons;  &c. 

RENT. 

The  working  people  of  Prague  mostly  live  in  the  suburbs,  where  one 
family  generally  occupies  a  room  and  a  kitchen,  the  rent  for  which 
amounts  to  from  $24  to  $48  a  year. 

In  the  thickly-peopled  frontier  districts  the  laborers  live  in  their  own 
ordinarily  miserable  hovels,  but  tliey  frequently  own  a  small  piece  of 
ground  which  they  cultivate.  In  some  of  tbe  mountainous  places  where 
accommodations  are  too  scanty,  one  person  sometimes  hires  a  house  and 
lets  a  room  to  six  or  eight  laborers  eiich,  where  the  beds  are  placed  one 
over  the  other.  In  the  level  country  lodgings  for  their  operatives  are 
now  frequently  built  by  the  manufticturers,  and  either  given  them  gratis 
or  let  to  them  for  a  low  rent,  with  the  intention  of  procuring  a  well- 
trained  and  constant  set  of  laborers. 

WAGES  IN  1878  AND  IN  1884. 

The  variations  in  the  wages  have  been  insignificant  during  these  last 
five  years.  They  showed  a  tendency  to  rise  only  in  some  small  general 
trades  and  in  the  textile  industries,  but  remained  unchanged  for  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  operatives  in  iron  works,  and  even  decreased  for 
such  glass  workers  as  were  paid  by  the  piece-work. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  Bohemia  are  for  the  most  part 
orderly.  The  obligatory  schools  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  their 
morals.  Drunkenness  is  not  frequent  among  them.  They  are  attached 
to  their  fauiilies,  steady  in  their  work,  and  since  the  erection  of  ^<  post- 
office  saving  banks"  they  are  observed  to  save  as  much  as  their  wages 
will  permit. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYlfe  AND  EMPLOYER. 

The  patriarchal  relations  which  existed  until  forty  years  ago  between 
laborers  and  masters  have  now  ceased  everywhere  in  Bohemia.  The 
feeling  of  inferiority  on  the  side  of  the  working  classes  has  given  way 
to  a  feeling  of  independence,  which  has  been  produced  by  the  laws  and 
institutions  created  since  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  era  in  Aus- 
tria. The  emjiloyers  treat  their  laborers  with  more  respect,  and  the  lat- 
ter look  upon  the  former  without  hatred  or  bitterness. 

ORGANIZED   CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Laws  are  pending  in  the  Austrian  Beichsrath  for  a  better  organiza- 
tion of  labor,  which  are  expected  to  bring  about  a  regeneration  of  the 
humbler  trades.  The  prevalence  of  machines  in  every  branch  of  pro- 
duction and  the  general  extent  of  the  division  of  labor  have  reduced 
the  number  and  importance  of  smaller  artisans.  (Tnnole 

igi  ize     y  g 
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THE  PREVALENCE  OF  STRIKES. 

Strikes  have  until  recently  been  a  rarity  in  this  country,  only  caased 
by  ill-treatment  of  the  workmen  or  unjust  reduction  of  the  wages. 
The  industries  of  Bohemia  are  rapidly  growing  and  there  is  nowhere  a 
superfluity  of  hands,  the  less  so  as  Bohemia  workmen  (mostly  of  the 
Slavic  nationality)  seek  employment  in  great  numbers  also  in  the  other 
provinces  of  Austria  and  in*  the  neighboring  Bavaria  and  Satony. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  there  were  strikes  of  consid- 
erable dimensions  in  some  parts  of  Northern  Bohemia.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  carried  among  the  workmen  by  foreigners.  After 
having  caused  great  losses,  both  to  employers  and  employes,  they  have 
been  ended  without  having  brought  about  any  notable  change. 

POOD   PURCHASE. 

The  working  people  in  Bohemia  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries 
••f  life  wherever  they  choose.  Since  more  than  twenty  years  the  abuse 
•f  manufacturers  imposing  upon  their  workmen  the  necessity  of  buying 
goods  from  them  has  ceased.  The  payment  of  the  laborer  is  either 
Saily  or  weekly,  and  in  Austrian  currency. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Productive  associations  do  not  exist  in  Bohemia.  Cooperative  asso- 
ciations (^^consume-associations")  for  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life 
at  cheap  prices  exist  to  advantage  only  in  the  different  coal  pits  and 
state  mines.  Many  others  have  ceased  after  a  short  existence.  When 
conducted  by  the  employers  they  were  not  liked  by  the  laborers,  and 
when  conducted  by  the  latter  they  generally  were  badly  administered, 
'devoid  of  credit,  and  consequently  worked  unfavorably. 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF   THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Owing  to  the  varying  conditions  of  such  an  extended  district  as  Bo- 
bemia,  with  its  differences  of  soil  and  productions,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  laborers.  While  at  Prague  and  at  the  north- 
western towns  they  show  a  certain  degree  of  ease,  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  this  countr3'  they  are  still  in  comparative  misery.  Some 
particulars  as  to  their  homes  and  food  are  given  in  this  report  of  the 
agriculturers,  miners,  spinners,  &c.,  and  in  general  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  increased  means  of  instruction,  by  better  schools  and  a  cheap 
press,  have  much  contributed  to  better  the  condition  of  the  working 
class,  and  have  also  aroused  their  desire  for  greater  comfort  in  life, 
And  discontentment  with  their  present  state. 

The  laborers  of  every  class  are  fond  of  pleasures  and  the  many  holi- 
days give  them  time  to  indulge  in  them.  According  to  their  nationality 
they  join  the  German  or  Gheskian  (Slavic)  companies  for  singing  or  gym- 
nastics (**Gesang-  und  Turnvereinei");  or  they  form  separate  workmen's 
unions  under  the  title  of  mutual  instruction  unions  (Bildungsvereine). 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTORIES. 

There  are  laws  governing  the  construction  of  the  factories  and  work- 
shops, their  ventilation,  the  provision  of  tire-engines,  &c.  In  general 
the  health  and  life  of  laborers  are  protected  hitherto  only  by  the  com- 
mon laws  of  the  Empire,  which  require  that  any  man  who  suffers  an  in- 
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jury  be  indemiiifled  by  the  person  through  whose  fault  the  injury  was 
suffered. 

Special  laws  of  liability  of  employers  solely  exist  for  railway  employes 
and  miners.  Many  manufacturers  and  some  corporations  have  spon- 
taneously insured  their  laborers  at  the  insurance  offices  of  the  Empire 
against  accidents. 

!Put  the  increased  feeling  of  justice,  and  also  the  example  of  Ger- 
many, have  prompted  the  Government  of  Austria  to  bring  a  project  of 
law  before  the  Beichsrath  tending  to  insure  the  laborers  in  case  of  acci- 
dents and  disability.  The  acceptance  of  such  a  law  through  the  Aus- 
trian legislature  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  working  classes. 

POLITIOAL  RIGHTS  OF 'WORKINGMEN. 

Workingmen  have  no  political  rights  in  Bohemia.  These  are  enjoyed 
only  by  citizens  who  are  not  in  the  service  of  or  dependence  upon  others, 
and  who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxes. 

CAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  and 
which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  are  overpopulation 
of  some  parts  of  Bohemia,  the  bad  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes, 
and  the  h^pes  of  bettering  their  conditions.  But  sometimes  particular 
circumstances  will  increase  emigration.  Several  factories  stopped  their 
work  some  years  ago,  and  the  dismissed  operatives  not  finding  occupa- 
pation  emigrated.  Also,  the  successive  bad  years  for  farmers  have  in- 
duced many  cottagers  to  look  for  better-paying  work  in  the  United 
States,  and  those  emigrants  soon  attracted  others  of  their  countrymen, 
so  that  every  successive  year  finds  the  emigration  to  the  United  States 
increasing. 

As  above  stated,  most  of  the  emigrants  are  field  laborers,  but  other 
inhabitants  of  the  villages,  such  as  shoemakers,  tailors,  blacksmiths, 
masons,  &c.,  are  in  their  company.  Besides  the  United  States,  Russia, 
and  recently  Bosnia,  attract  Slavic  emigrants.  Laborers  of  German  na- 
tionality remain  in  the  thickly-peopled  districts  of  Bohemia,  even  under 
moist  unfavorable  circumstances. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  fully  the  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  Bohemia  in  industrial  and  other  pursuits.  Some  numbers 
have  been  given  in  the  statements  on  male  labor,  regarding  the  females 
employed  in  the  same. 

.     FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical, — Females  are  employed  in  dressmak- 
ing,  in  sewing  hats,  in  cleaning  silver  goods,  as  hodcarriers  in  the 
building  trade,  as  winders  and  tenters  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills, 
and  as  polishers  in  porcelain  and  glass  factories. 

OommerdaL—As  saleswomen  in  shops  for  ready-made  articles  of  dress, 
in  cigar  and  tobacco  shops,  and  in  beer,  liquor,  and  soda-water  shops. 
]Sone  are  employed  in  transportation. 

ProfesHonal  andpersonal. — Numerous  unmarried  females  are  employed 
as  post  and  telegraph  officials,  and  as  public  teachers  of  girls'  schools. 
But  all  these  are  dismissed  as  soon  as  they  marry. 
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Agriculture. — ^Many  thousand  women  are  occupied  in  the  different 
agricultural  pursuits ;  nearly  13,000  only  in  the  beet-root  manafaoture. 

Mining. — About  100  women  are  employed  in  the  mining  establish- 
ments. 

All  other  pursuits. — Prom  4,000  to  6,000  female  laborers  are  employed 
in  the  imperial  tobacco  factories  of  Bohemia. 

FEMALE  WAGES. 

These  wages  are  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  less  than  those  paid  to  male 
laborers. 

HOURS  OF  FEMALE  LABOR. 

From  eight  to  ten  hours  daily  on  the  six  week-days ;  sometimes  also 
four  hours  on  Sundays. 

These  female  employes  are  mostly  the  wives  or  daughters  of  the  male 
laborers,  whose  homes  and  small  comforts  they  share. 

EFFECTS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYMENT. 

There  has  been  no  considerable  increase  during  the  past  five  years 
in  the  wages  pai<l  women,  or  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
effects  of  employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men  cannot  easily  be 
discerned  in  this  country,  where  the  proportion  of  fem^ile  to  mile  la- 
borers has  for  mmy  yearn  been  the  same,  and  where  women  are  em- 
ployed in  work  different  from,  and  generally  lighter  than  the  work  of 
male  laborers. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  laws  of  Austria,  hitherto  in  force,  required  every  child  to  attend 
the  public  schools  during  eight  years,  that  is,  from 'the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth year.  Th^se  laws  are  strictly  observed,  and  the  consequence  ot 
it  is,  that  there  is  a  certain  equal  basis  of  education  for  the  working 
classes  of  both  sexes. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOTJ^S. 

There  are  only  several  private  societies  formed  by  charitable  ladies, 
and  called  "Women  Labor  Unions''  (Frauen  Erwerb-Vereine),  whose 
aim  it  is  to  procure  work,  and  also  useful  instruction  and  improvement, 
for  female  laborers. 

The  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers,  for  their  safety 
are  the  same  as  for  male  laborers. 

SANITARY  MEASURES. 

The  sanitary  measures  as  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Austria  are  the 
same  for  both  sexes.  The  sick  and  disabled  find  assistance  from 
the  '<  aid  associations,"  which  under  the  name  of  *^  Kranken-Kassen  " 
(funds  for  the  sick),  exist  for  many  trades.  The  contributions  to  these 
funds  are  paid  partly  by  the  employers,  and  partly  by  the  employes. 
The  latter  pay  1  to  2  per  centum  of  their  wages,  and  receive  30  to  40  per 
isentum  of  the  same  during  the  time  of  their  sickness. 

0.  A.  PHELPS, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Prague,  July  10,  1884.  oig.zed.yGoOgle 
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I.  Oenebal  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eeventjf^iwo  houre  in  Pragtit. 
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OooapatioiiB. 


BUnJDXHO  TBADBS. 

Brteklavera 

Hod-oAiriera 

Ifawoiut 

Tt-nders 

Plastervra 

Tenders 

Slaten 

Roofen 

TtfDden 

Plombera 

Aasistaoto 

CArp<*Dtor« 

GM-filtera 

OTHER  TRADXS. 

Sakeft  (lodging  and  board) 

Blaokiimiihs 

Btrikt-ra • 

BookbiuUers 

Brick-makers 

^mwers: 

Jfon*raen*   , 

AssisiHui* 

BatrcherB 

Braas-foiinders 

Cabinet-iimkers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cutlfrs 

DistillHrs 

DriTars: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Str«ei  railways 

Dyeia 

Bn^ravers 

Fii  rrlers .  

Oanlent^rs  (lodgings) 

Battel  8. - 

Males 

Females 

Jewelers   

Laliorern,  porters,  Ac 

Liihograpbeis     

Kail- makers  (hand) : 

M.n 

Women 

ChililiDO 

Pottei^ 

Prinlem    

Tpach«*rB  (public  schoitls)  

Sadtlle  aud  barness  makers 

Taua4'r« 

Tailors    

Telegraph  operators 

TauBiuilhs 

Weavon*  (ontside  of  mills) 

Cnppursniitbs 

MillerH  

HiisiraMnfitrament  makers 

Piaoo-raakers 

Vamittbers 


Lowest 

Highest. 

12  40 

$3  60 

120 

200 

2  40 

890 

1  2U 

2  00 

3  00 

6  00 

1  20 

200 

8  60 

480 

8  80 

500 

200 

8  20 

8  20 

640 

2  00 

280 

2  40 

4  32 

6  00 

8  00 

80 

1  20 

2  40 

7  20 

2  40 

4  00 

8  20 

4  80 

2  80 

3  60 

820 

4  80 

80 

1  20 

180 

224 

8  60 

6  06 

8  80 

56U 

2  00 

a  20 

2  HO 

4  00 

2  20 

6  60 

1  (» 

4  00 

1  92 

2  10 

2  KO 

2  00 

2  J-O 

280 

2  40 

860 

4  00 

8  00 

2  40 

4  00 

1  60 

400 

3  86 

5  76 

1  08 

2  40 

•      2  00 

4  60 

2  40 

3  00 

2  80 

12  00 

80 

1  60 

48 
24 

28 

2  40 

4  }-0 

2  40 

7  20 

6  40 

060 

2  40 

4  80 

3  20 

7  60 

2  40 

6  00 

3  t-0 

7  50 

3  00 

4  00 

2  40 

5  00 

3  60 

4  80 

2  40 

4  00 

4  08 

5  60 

4  08 

7  00 

3  00 

4  00 

AYsrage. 


$3  06 
1  99 

8  60 
1  99 

480 
1  99 

400 
4  20 
280 
500 
950 
3  OQ 
7  00 


1  00 
8  00 
280 
860 
280 

4  00 

1  00 
200 
400 

4  00 
800 
8  00 
8  00 

2  00 

2  00 
285 
280 
8  00 

5  00 

3  20 
280 

4  00 

1  20 

3  80 

2  50 

6  00 

1  00 
48 
24 

3  00 
8  60 
8  00 
3  60 

5  00 
8  00 

6  00 
8  50 

3  00 

4  06 
8  20 

5  00 
5  SO 
8  60 


*  Lodgings  and  beer. 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-one  hours  in  ^HHing  and  weaving  mills  in  Bohemia, 


Ocoapfttiona. 


Spinnetii 

Mule-spinnerfi 

Winder*  (girU) 

Overlookers 

Piec«« 

MMters  (for  single  divisions)  . 

Enfdne-drivere 

Stokers 

Spoolers  (children) 

warp3i\ 

Weavers 

Tenders  (girls) 

Joiners  

Mechanics 

Helping  laborers 


$108 
1  90 

1  44 

2  88 

1  68 
4  82 
4  00  ■ 

2  40  I 
96 

2  16  ' 
1  68  , 

1  92 

2  40  , 

3  36  I 
1  44  I 


12  12 
2  44 

1  92 

4  00 

2  16 

5  00 

6  28 
2  88 
144 
240 
264 
2  16 
2  80 
440 
102 


ATentce. 


$1  80 

2  00 
1  50 

3  20 

1  80 

4  83 
4  50 

2  50 

1  00 

2  20 
2  00 

1  88 

2  80 

3  88 
1  50 


In  the  cotton-weaving  establishments  females  are  mostly  employed,  who  receive  the  same  wages  aa 
the  males.    In  dressing  the  goods,  packing,  and  outdoor  work,  men  only  are  employed. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  operatives  are  generally  paid  by  pieo<^work. 

The  above  average  wages  are  paid  in  the  district  of  Prague,  at  the  foot  of  the  Erxgebirge,  at  Wamsdor 
and  its  environs,  but  they  are,  by  10  per  cent,  liigher  than  at  Reiohenberg  and  the  northwestern  Bohemia, 
and  by  20  per  cent,  higher  than  in  tlie  eastern  i^d  northeastern  Bohemia  (Tetsohen  and  its  environs). 

fVages  paid  per  week  of  sicty-six  hours  in  the  oalico-printing  factories  of  Prague  and  othir 

towns  of  Bohemia, 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


Chief  chemists $16  00 

Chemists  4  80 

Chemists' assistants..., I  2  80 

Drawers ■  16  00 

Engravers i  6  40 

Engravers,  pentographers ,  10  00 

Engravers,  pentographers' assistants 3  20 

Prfnters..!.::........ I  8  80 

Dyers  (masters  or  foremen) I  6  00 

Bleachers j  3  20 

Bleachers' assistants 2  80 

Stiffeners 4  00 

Makers-up : 6  00 

Plaiters 6  00 

Jdnmeymen 2  00 

Girls 1  20 


Average. 


$48  00 

$24  00 

8  00 

9  60 

820 

2  80 

40  00 

24  00 

12  00 

800 

10  00 

3  20 

060 

880 

10  00 

600 

3  20 

2  80 

4  00 

600 

6  00 

280 

2  40 

200 

160 

There  are  two  large  calico-printing  factories  at  Prague  and  four  in  the  country,  besides  several 
small  establishments.  They  occupy  altogether  about  3,970  workmen  and  180  girls  (total.  4.150), 
whose  respective  wages  are  in  all  these  factories  nearly  the  same. 
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III.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Bruges  paid  per  week  of  sixtjf  hours  in  foundries,  machifie'Shops,  and  iron  works  in  Prague, 


Ooonpations. 


Poaxid  ry  U16I1 

Iron  tameTB 

Elaekamitlis 

Blaokomitha'  aa«iatMit«. 

iSoiler-maken 

Bridce  smiths 

MacbiDisU 

MoBteoTB 

Joinen 

Carpenters 

Helpers 


Lowest 


$2  56 
2  40 
5  92 
2  88 
4  80 
2  88 


Highest 


$5  28 

7  68 
0  60 
3  48 

8  40 
3  12 


3  00 
1  02 


4  32 
2  40 


Average. 


$4  32 
3  60 
6  80 
3  20 
630 
3  00 

3  84 

4  80 
6  00 
4  00 
200 


In  overtime  eight  hoars  oounts  for  a  day's  work.  Skilled  workmen  generally  are  paid  for  the  piec  e' 
work  at  the  following  rates: 

For  100  kilograms  cast  iron  for  steam-cylinders,  $1.12  to  $1.20 ;  finest  work,  $1.60. 

(These  prices  are  aboat  5  per  cent,  below  those  paid  in  1878.) 

For  100  kilograms,  cleaning  the  castings,  10  cents. 

Boring  steam  cylinders,  4^  cents  the  square  inch ;  cylinders  of  1  to  15  inches  diameter,  2}  cents :  IS 
to  30  inches  diameter,  2|  cents. 

There  are  no  females  occupied  in  these  factories. 

IV.  Glass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventjf-one  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Bohemia, 


Oocopations. 


Blowers ... 
Helters... 

Stokers 

Pounders. . 
If  olden, . . . 
Engravers. 
Painters... 


OUders. 

Grinders 

Poliahers  (mostly  females)  . 


Lowest 
$3  60 

Highest 

$4  60 

1  80 

3  00 

1  10 

2  00 

180 

2  40 

3  10 

5  10 

6  00 

800 

4  00 

6  00 

400 

600 

2  40 

7  20 

2  40 

288 

Average. 


$3  80 
2  40 

1  20 

1  60 
400 
6  20 
500 
5  00 
8  50 

2  50 


The  earnings  of  the  operatives  in  the  so-called  fancy  articles  of  Bo- 
hemian glass,  such  as  buttons,  beads,  pearls,  studs,  mock  jewelry,  &c., 
vary  according  to  their  faculty  and  to  the  demand  for  such  articles. 
The  above  wages  easily  double  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  operatives  and 
a  particular  kind  of  work  is  in  immediate  demand. 

There  is  no  reliable  information  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  number  of 
hands  occupied  in  the  glass  trade,  but  it  can  be  stated  with  certainty 
that  from  16,000  to  18,000  persons  gain  their  subsistence  through  the 
manufacture  of  glassware,  besides  the  numerous  cottagers  who  work 
for  the  glass  exporters  only  in  winter,  while  they  find  some  occupation 
in  field  work  during  the  summer  months. 

The  persons  occupied  in  the  production  of  the  above-mentioned  arti- 
cles are  paid  by  the  piece-work,  not  only  those  that  work  in  their  cot- 
tages, but  also  the  operatives  in  the  factories.  The  wages  now  are  in 
general  somewhat  lower  than  in  1878 ;  only  engravers  and  workers  in 
steel  are  better  paid  at  present.  But  then  the  cost  of  food  has  risen  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  the  laborers  feel  the  disadvantage  of  their 
condition  the  more  as  they  have  begun  to  aspire  after  the  comforts  of 
life.  Glass- workers  do  not,  like  other  laborers,  make  any  provision  for 
cases  of  illness  or  invalidity.    Having  no  master  over  them,  and  being 
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paid  by  the  pieoe-work,  they  only  work  when  an*d  as  they  like.  Re- 
cently the  Government  has  beg^an  to  exercise  its  inflaence  to  induce 
them  to  form  associations  for  mutual  assistance,  but  there  are  not,  as 
yet,  any  results  of  these  endeavors. 

Females  and  children  are  employed  in  the  lighter  work,  such  as  pol- 
ishing, .and  earn  nearly  60  per  cent,  less  than  the  males. 

i  V.  Mines  and  mining. 

W€igm  paid  per  day  of  twelve  hours  in  and  in  eonnecHon  with  coal  and  other  minee  in  Bokemim, 


I«oirest. 

Highest. 

P0B8XL-C0AL  1CIXI8. 

H  Mter  minera 

OenU. 
40 
22 
14 

16 
16 
12 

S6l4 

28 

24 

20 

14.8 

14 

S44 

21 
16 

16 
12 
12 

88 
54 

48 

40 
24 

20 

80 
56 
60 

40 
28 
22.4 

72 
44 
40 

84 
16 
16 

Omfi. 
SO 

Miners 

10 

Diffueri     

s 

Day  laborers: 

Males 

S8 

FeroMles 

20 

ChiMreii 

IS 

BBOWX-COAL  MINUS  (UOmiS). 

40 

Minors 

40 

Di^gPFS    

40 

Day  laborers : 

Mules   

•0 

Pemales - 

SO 

Chlldi-en 

1% 

OTHER  MIKBS  (IBOM  ORB,  BTC.). 

MAfft4fr  miners .,.....■...,- ^ , 

48 

Miners   

ss 

Diu'fst^rs 

so 

Day  laborers: 

Males 

29 

Pnmnles 

15 

Children 

15 

The  number  of  operatives  occupied  in  the  different  mines  of  Bohemia 
were: 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1,051 
1,017 

Children. 

TotoL 

1881 

43.422 
41, 926 

1,723 
1,836 

47  096 

Itjftj 

45  no 

CONDITION  OF  MINERS  AND  LABORERS. 

The  Statistical  report  published  by  the  imperial  royal  ministry  for  ag- 
riculture, from  which  the  foregoing  wages  and  numbers  are  taken,  says: 

As  to  tlie  instiint  ions  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  the  laborers, 
we  have  to  state  that  in  1,029  honses  lod^intrs  had  been  given  to  4,461  families  and  to 
l,7d4  sinidt)  operatives.  There  were  1.)  hospiraU  belonging  to  the  mines.  Several 
co-operati v^e  associations  sold  to  the  laborers  the  necessaries  of  life  at  cost  price. 
Flour  and  meal  were  bought  directly  from  the  mills  and  fnrnished  to  the  workmen, 
which  caused  a  reduction  of  the  ]irice  of  flonr  in  those  parts  of  the  country.  There 
were  only  si^c  special  schools  for  the  children  of  the  laborers,  as  the  ordinary  public 
schools  could  easily  be  visited  by  them. 

There  were  Vd'.i  mutual  assistance  associations  (Bruderladen)  for  the  miners,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  ^l,401,*i86.H0.  The  income  of  these  associations  (contribo- 
tious,  inte rent,  tines,  <&c.)  were,  in  I8ri0,  |;J49, 135.80.  and  in  1881,  $:W6,2:i7.76.  The 
expenses  (pensi'>iis  to  disabled  workmen,  doctor's  attendance,  schools,  &c.)  were, in 
1880,  $275,203.48,  and  1881,  $301,393.08. 
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VI.  Railway  employes. 

Wage9  paid  per  year  to  railway  employ^  {those  emoaged  about  ataiionSf  aa  well  aa  ikoae  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oara,  linemen  ^  railroad  laborera,  ^o.)  in  Bohemia, 


OccnpatlonA. 


Inspecton  and  central  bookkeepers . . . 
Chief  eagineen  and  chief  ezpealton  . 


Erpediton,  clerks,  cashiers,  Stc 

Bnsineeraatistants 

ReTiaors,  commercial  agents 

Storemasters,  foremen  uf  mechanics 

LooomotiTe  overseers 

Clerks  qf  administration,  telegraphists  . 
Engineer  apprentices 


KlfPLOTtS. 


Engine-driTers 

Tetegraph  overseers  and  car-masters 

Boaa  inspectors,  warehoose  overseers,  and  first  conductors. 

Car  an  d  station  overseers , 

Condnotors,  office  servants,  mess  ngers,  stokers,  &c 

Ghuwds 

Brakemen,  watchmen,  warehonse-keepers,  packers 


I^owest. 


Highest. 


$1,000 
720  800 

480  640 

600 
400 


320 
820 


320 
200 


200 
240 
180 
180 
120 
160 
06 


400 


Avetaga 


320 
280 
240 
220 
160 
200 
120 


$560 


240 
216 


250 
260 
200 
200 
140 
180 
112 


All  railway  employto,  if  not  provided  with  lodgings  in  the  buildings  of  the  companies,  reoeive  a  con- 
tribution to  their  rent  at  the  rate  of  lh>m  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  their  salary.  They  also  receive  oompen- 
nation  for  expenses  when  traveling  on  railroad  service,  medical  service  and  support  in  case  of  illness, 
and  a  pension  when  disabled,  or  having  served  thirty«flve  years. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

fFageepaid  per  monih  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hours*  in  stores  {wholesale  or  re- 
tail), to  males  and  femaleSf  in  Prague  and  Bohemia. 


Occupations. 


In  dry-goods  stores : 
Bookkeepers 


Clerks. 

Brrandboys 

In  grocers'  and  drug  stores : 

Apprenticea  (lodging  and  board) . 

First  clerks 

Second  clerks 

Wholesale  stores: 

Bookkeepers 

Commercial  travelers  t 

First  clerks 

Second  clerks 

Warehouse  managers 

Porters 

Smnd  boys 


Lowest. 


$16  00 
5  00 
480 
1  60 


6  00 
4  00 

16  00 
500 

10  00 
8  00 

10  00 

10  00 
480 


Highest 


$82  00 

20  00 

20  00 

600 

2  00 
20  00 
16  00 

64  00 
32  00 
28  00 
16  00 
24  00 
14  00 
5  20 


Average. 


$20  00 
10  00 
10  00 
8  00 


*  Twelve  hours  per  day  on  week  days,  and  four  hours  on  Sunday. 
t  Besides  payment  of  their  daily  expenses  during  their  travels. 


12  00 
10  00 

20  00 
24  00 
12  00 
10  00 
16  00 
12  CO 
500 
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X.  Household  waobs  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wage$  paid  per  month  to  houwkold  tervanti  {towns  and  eiUeB)  in  Prague  and  other  towne  of 

Bohemia. 

iWitlk  boftrd  ftnd  Iodising.] 


Occapatlons. 


Lowest.  ,  HigbMt    ATenftL 


Cooks  (female) . 
ServMits: 

Female 


Chambermaids 

Children's  maids 

Coachmen 

Stable  boys 

House  Janitors  (with  lodgings). 


$2  40 

2  40 

540 

240 

260 

0  40 

2  40 

$4  00  j 

320 
8  00 
400 

eoo 

060  ' 

800 

600 


$8i» 

280 
60* 
30* 
430 
60* 
2  70 
200 


XI.  Agkiouliural  WAOES. 

Witges  paid  per  day  to  agricnltnral  laborere  and  houeehold  {country)  servants  in  Bohewumf 

without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occupations.                                                ■  Lowest. 

Highest 

ATorage. 

Plowem  reanera  threshers.  Ac.  males 

Oentt. 
14 
8 

Cents. 
60 
46 

30 

l^iiAiMira  mnwAm  sratiherers  An    femalMi  ......................... 

20 

BEBTROOT  LABORERS. 


1880. 


1681. 


1882. 


Sex. 


I  Number. 

I 


Males... 

Females. 


27.861 
12,808 


pj*gjj  Number.   p^^-J^,  Number.  ^^^ 


CmU. 
16  to  76 
12  to  48 


20.116 
18,261 


Cents. 
16  to  80  1      30, 138  I 
8  to  36  I      12,260 


Cents. 
14  to  i 
8to4 


Bohemia  is  especially  an  agricaltural  country.  Its  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  of  1882,  was*5,560,819,  of  whom  nearly  25  per  cent, 
were  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  in  forests  and  fisheries;  17 
per  cent,  in  industries  and  trades;  and  only  about  80,000,  or  1^  per  cent., 
in  commerce. 

XIII.  OOVEBNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  C^ovemment  departments  and  offices^  exclusire  of  trades- 
men and  laborerSf  in  Bohemia, 


Oooapations. 


Class.    I   ^?^*y 


Governor  of  Bohemia I  III 

President  of  the  superior  ooart I  *  III 

President  of  the  country ,  IV 

Yioe-president  of  finances |  IT 

Aollc  counselor,  chief  of  police : 

First  five  years V 

Second  five  years V 

Third  five  years V 

Counselors  of  the  Statthalterei,  chief  inspectors  of  ite  post,  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  universities : 

First  five  years VI 

Second  five  years VI 

Third  five  years VI 


63.200 
3.200 
2,800 
2.800 

1,800 
2.200 
2,400 


1. 120  I } 
1.280 
1,440  1! 


Additional 

pay  for 

expenses. 


$4,000 
1.200 
1,600 


102 


102 
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Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  in  Oovernment  departments  and  ojfloes,  ^o.— Con  tinned. 


Occnpationt. 


ClM..    I  J^  I    p»yfor 


District  captains,  ooanseloraof  police,  inspectors  of  railroadt,  coon- 
selors  of  treasury  department,  attorneys-f^eneral,  Sue. : 

First  five  years 

Second  five  years 

Third  Ave  yean 

Secretaries  of  the  governor,  chief  commissaries  of  police.  Judges, 
comptroller  of  cnstoms : 

First  five  years '     YIU 

Second  flve  years I     VIII 

Third  five  years |     VIII 

District  and  police  commissaries,  assistant  Judges,  district  physi-  | 
elans,  comptrollers  of  the  post,  the  telegrapn,  and  the  interior  rev- 
ennes,  school  teachers,  &c : 

First  five  years , 

Second  five  years 

Third  five  years 

Clerks  of  courts  and  of  post  and  telegraph  offices,  inspectors  of  police 
and  prisons,  ▼eterlnary  surgeons  of  district,  assistant  school  teach- 
ers, Sec: 

First  five  years    

Seoond  five  years 

Third  five  years        

Physicians  at  police  and  prisons,  assistant  clerks  at  the  internal  rev- 
enue offices,  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  chief  Jailors,  &c. : 

First  five  years 

Second  five  years 

Third  five  years 


VII 
VII 

vn 


IX 
IX 
IX 


X 
X 
X 


1800  h 


XI 
XI 
XI 


oeo 

560 
840 
T20 


li 


480 


360 
380 
400 


240 
280 


$16» 


144 


120 


72 


NOTB.— The  governmental  officials  in  Bohemia  receive  their  salaries  according  to  the  rank  list  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  Austria,  and  which  is  ditided  into  eleven  clsMes. 


Lietter-carriers,  telegraph  messengers,  office  servants,  laborers  at  the  customs,  See.,  have  monthly 


irages  of  $16. 
The  rate  ol 

;hirdof  the  salary;  fifteen  years,' three-eighths  of  thesalary;  twenty  V( _ 

twenty-five  years,  five-eighths  of  the  salary ;  thirty  years,  six-eighths  of  the  salary ;  thirty-five  years,. 


rate  of  pension  established  by  the  laws  is :  For  each  class  of  official,  after  ten  years  of  service,  one- 
third  of  the  salary ;  fifteen  years,  three-eighths  of  the  salary ;  twenty  years,  one-half  of  the  salary ; 


seren-eighths  of  the  salary ;  forty  years,  the  whole  salary. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor — Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  hg  the  week  ofsixtg-six  hours  at  the  state  silver  and  lead  mines  of  Pribram, 


Occupations. 


Comptroller 
Overseers  .. 
Foremen  . . . 
Workmen . . 
Journeymen 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

$6  40 
3  20 
280 
2  00 
1  00 

$6  40            $6  40 

500              420 
4  00              3  20 

8  20              2  60 

250  1           180 

The  number  of  •employes  is  850  men  and  30  women.    A  hospital  and  a  bath-house  are  provided  by  the 
Government  for  their  use.  ^ 


At  the  state  tohaooo  factories  of  8edUe  and  at  four  snuiUer  state  tobacco  factories  in 

Bohemia, 

[Wages  for  a  week  of  fifty -four  hours.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest.    Highest  Average. 


Laborers : 

Males $110          $168            $140 

Females 60           144             100 

Clerks 4  00           6  00            5  00 

Overseers 2  80           8  20             8  00 

Smiths  (msster) 5  00           5  20             5  10 

Joiners  (master) 3  20           3  40             8  80 

Carpenters  (master) 2  »0           8  00,           2  90 

Machinedrivers 1  80           1  90  I           1  85 

■^'"'"'^"' : '  D\gyzibyG15b^[i" 

The  number  of  male  operatives  in  these  factories  is  from  600  to  900 ;  of  females,  from  4,000  to5,000. 
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XV.  Pbintebs  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  ehowifuf  the  wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixtjf  howre  to  priniere  (oompoeitore,  preeeu 
proo/'readerij  ^o.)  in  Prague* 


OoonpAtiona. 


CompMkton 

PrcMmen 

Proof-readers 

Machine  foremen  (master) . 

liithograpliers — , 

Helpers: 

Males 

Females 

Type  founders 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$2  80 

$14  00 

240 

720 

480 

720 

4  00 

1120 

280 

12  00 

200 

S20 

1  00 

240 

280 

800 

Avenge. 


95  0» 
S0» 
600 
80» 
898 

3  00 

1  88 
50O 


All  the  printers  and  type-foonders  of  Bohemia  form  one  "  T3rpographi< 
kt  Prague,  and  to  which  each  member  has  to  pay  a  weekly  oontriDanon 


ihioal  Union/'  which  has  its  seat 

^  ^ ^ »n  of  22  oenta,  in  return  of  which 

the  following  aasistanoe  is  aflbrded  by  the  union:  In  case  of  illness,  per  week,  $2.40,  $2.80,  and  |8.20 ; 
want  of  employment,  per  week,  $2.40 ;  disability,  per  week,  $1  to  11.20.  The  widow  or  minor  orphans 
of  a  deceased  member  receive  a  weekly  pension  of  $1.  The  ftinersl  erpenses  are  paid  for  deceased 
members.    Trarellng  members  receive,  on  their  arrival,  80  cents. 

The  number  ofprintlng  offices  at  Prague  is  85,  which  employ  480  compositors,  61  pressmen,  and  88  ma- 
ehlne  masters.  There  are  4  type  foundries,  employing  86  founders.  The  number  of  females  employed 
is  about  800. 


TBIE8TB.     • 

REPORT  BT  ViaS  AND  DBPtTTT  OON8XTL  VI8J0R. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wagee  paid  per  teeek  of  eeventy-two  houre. 


Occupations. 


Bricklayers 

Hod-carriers . 


Tenders ... 
Plasterers 

Tenders  ... 
Plumbers 

Assistants . 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 


OTHSB  TRADES. 


Bakers 

BLsoksmiths 

HMC  Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Butchers 

BrasS'fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters. 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngravers , 

Furriers 

Gardeners 

Halters 

Hoiaeahoers 


Lowest. 


]  ]Di^1t1|  5d  by 


82  84 
1  00 
3  80 

1  80 
240 
100 

2  80 
200 
8  50 
480 


5  00 
8  00 
400 
400 
800 
400  ; 
2  80 
4  00  ' 
450 
8  00  , 

2  00 
240 
400 
2  00 
4  00 
2  60 


$4  80 
200 
480 
240 
4  80 
200 
400 
300 
7  20 
800 


6  00 
4  00 
600 
8  00 

16  00 
600 
4  00 
8  00 

10  00 
400 

3  00 

7  00 
6  00 
400 
800 

4  60 


Average. 


400  10  00 


88  14 
175 
420 
1  82 
8  M 
172 
822 
228 
8  72 
6  18 


4  72 
3  85 

3  50 

4  50 
840 
4  70 
8  20 
4  80 
885 
2  93 

2  40 
4  58 
420 
880 
4  70 

3  20 
648 
8  70 
348 
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Usages  paid  per  week  of  Mvenijf'iwo  haw9 — Continued. 


Ooonpations. 


Othbb  T&iDM— Continued. 


Jewelers 

lAboren,  porters,  fto . 

Lithoirrftpuers 

MiUwrights 

Potters  

Printers. 


Teaehers,  public  schools  . . . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers . 


Sall-makers  . 
Stevedores. 

Taamers 

Tailors 

I        TSnsmiths.. 


Lowest 


$4  00 

280 
4  00 

2  50 
8  00 
8  00 

eoo 

8  00 

3  00 
0  00 
8  00 

4  00 
8  00 


Highest.  {  Average. 


$8  00 
8  60 
7  00 
4  00 
4  00 
7  20 

18  00 

4  00 

5  00 
10  00 

4  00 

6  00 
4  00 


$5  40 

820 

620 

3  10 

880 

5  14 

1140 

880 

380 

7  40 

880 

4  70 

840 

III.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wage»  paid  per  week  ofeixty  ^<mr$  %%  faundriea,  maehine-ehopey  and  iron  werka  in  Trieete^ 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foundries 

$2  50 
400 
800 

$6  00 
10  00 
6  00 

IS 

Maehine-shope 

Iron  works 

S  70 

VI.  Railway  employi^s. 

Witgeepaid  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  atatione,  as  well  a»  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  oars,  linemenf  railroad  IdborerSf  ^c.)  in  Trieste, 


Occupations. 


I  Lowest. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Employes per 


$29  60 


Kaehinists do  ..  i       22  00 

linemen per  week..!         4  00 


$100  00 

40  00 

600 


$47  17 

28  80 

4  20 


VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building.  . 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship- 

buimng—in  Trieste. 


Oocnpations. 


Builders: 

Iron  ship... 
Wood  ship . 


Lowest  I  Highest.   Average. 


$7  50 
600 


$10  60 
9  00 


$8  40 
6  90 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wagea  paid  per  month  to  9eamen  (offloerB  and  men)'^Utinguishing  Mwsen  ocean f  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Trieste, 


Oooapations. 


Lowest.  ,  Highest.  ■  Avemge. 


Ocean  vessels : 

Mates 

Second  mates  . . 
Cooks  and  stewards . 
Coasters: 

Mates 

Second  mates  ... 
Cooks  and  stewards . 

Bivermen 

Ooean  seamen 

Coast  seamen 


$16  00  I 
12  00 
18  00  I 

10  00  i 

6  00 

7  00 


7  00 
4  00 


$22  SO 

16  00  > 
20  00  I 

15  00 
8  00 
10  00 


$18  00 
14  00 
17  00 

12  50 
7  00 
0  00 


10  00  ; 

600 


8  75 

4  80 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  three  hundred  and  sixtg  hours  in  Trieste,  stores,  wholesale  or  retail, 
io  males  and  females,  in  Trieste, 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Arerage. 

Females 

$8  00 
20  00 
12  00 

$12  00 
40  00 
25  00 

$10  00 

Wholesale,  males 

27  00 

ItetaU.ma(es 

10  40 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  dties)  in  Trieste, 


Occupations. 

Lowesft. 

Highest  ATerage. 

$4  00 

850 

800 

1  00 

12  00 

10  00 

$12  00  '         $7  60 
7  00              4  80 

Cook-malds 

10  00  1           5  20 

'Seryant-maida 

2  40  1           1  92 

Cooks 

25  00           17  80 

;Servants 

16  00            12  55 

XL  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants,  with  or  without  board 

and  lodging. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Iiaborers,  with  boarding  and  lodging perday..        $0  20 

l<aborers,  without  boarding  and  lodging du 40 

Oardeners permonlh..!       20  00 


Highefct 


$0  40 

60 

45  00 


Average. 


$0  28 

42 

25  60 
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XII.  Corporation  employes. 

JTageB  paid  per  moi^ih  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Trieste. 


1287 


OooniMitiont. 


Lowest.    Highest 


T 


lUyor $800  00 

•^       '  .1      187  00 


Coancll.^. 
Seoretaiy  of  oounoil. 
Clerks : 

First  cIms... 

Second  oIms. 
Senrsnts 


86  68] 
06  20 

48  00  ' 
98  80 
18  88 

$800  00 
187  00 
100  00 
06  20 

56  00 
60  65 
17  00 


Arersfe. 


$800  00 
187  00 
00  00 
66  10 

60  00 
40  00 
15  00 


XIII.  OOYEBNMBNT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

Woffee  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  to  employee  in  Government  depart- 
ments and  offloe$t  exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers,  in  Trieste, 


Oooapatioiis. 


Lowest.  I  Highest  I  ATsrsge. 


OoTemor $588  80 

Ooanselor,  aolio  ;  170  00 

,  10881 

87  60 

68  76 

1  46  71 


Counselors  . 
First  secretAry . . . 
Seeond  secretary. 
Third  secretary  . . 
Clerks: 

First  class.... 

Second  dass.. 


17  60 


$538  30  I 
280  00 
110  50 
04  00  , 
72  00  I 
58  31  ! 

41  82 
20  00 


$538  80 

200  00 

112  00 

00  00 

65  00 

SO  00 

89  80 
18  26 


XIY.  Trades  and  labor — ooyernment  employ. 

There  are  bat  few  in  this  city  ;  paid  the  common  wages. 

XY.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors ,  pressmen, 
proof -r coders f  ^c.)  in  Trieste, 


Highest 


Oooapations.  Lowest. 

Printers:  I 

Firstdass '$8  40  $8  00 

Seoonddass.. I         3  00  7  20 

Compositors I         2  80  j  4  00 

Proof-readers 10  00  i  12  60 


FERDINAND  VISICH, 

Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Triestey  May  23, 1884. 
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HOLLAND. 

AMSTEEDAM. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  ECKSTEIN. 
WANT  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  IN  HOLLAND. 

In  response  to  the  Department  labor  circular  of  the  15th  of  February 
last,  received  at  this  consulate  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  to  prove  my 
desire  to  make  myself  as  serviceable  in  the  matter  as  is  possible  under 
existing  circumstances,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  labor  in  the  Netherlands,  accompanied  by  thirteen 
tabular  statements  showing  the  wages  paid  to  or  earned  by  workmen 
of  various  classes. 

Engaged  in  the  preparatory  work  for  making  the  report  and  in  inves- 
tigating a£fairs  connected  with  and  surrounding  the  labor  question  in 
this  country,  I  made  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  its  great  impor- 
tance is  equaled  only  by  the  almost  indescribable  difficulties  attending 
the  task  of  securing  such  information,  data,  and  material  as  would  be 
indispensable  for  a  comprehensive  or  critical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

THE  TRANSITION  STATE  OF  LABOR. 

In  part  this  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  laborer  the  aflfairs  and 
interests  of  the  laboring  classes,  as  in  relation  to  capital  and  to  society 
at  large,  have  quite  ceased  to  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  or  in  the 
light  they  were  regarded  in  bygone  days. 

Different,  formerly  well-settled  and  prevailing  theories  on  the  subject 
are  either  vastly  losing  ground,  are  no  longer  tenable,  or  are  held  to 
be  already  antiquated. 

This  statement  applies,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe. 

The  labor  question,  as  it  now  presents  itself,  is  considered  to  be  in  a 
sort  of  transition  state,  fraught  with  dangers  to  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  state  or  states,  if  violent  agitation  of  it  is  not  carefully 
enough  guarded  against  or  permitted  to  be  fomented. 

So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  the  situation,  the  wise  and  good  citi- 
zen counsels  patience,  forbearance,  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  really  are  or  may  imagine  to  be  more  immediately  and  injuriously 
a£fected  thereby,  whilst  they  look  forward  to  and  expect  that  statesmen, 
legislators,  philanthropists,  and  others  will  exert  their  utmost  powers 
in  solving,  if  possible,  the  difficult  problem. 

By  continuing  to  write  in  this  strain  I  might,  perhaps,  never  come 
any  nearer  meeting  the  Department's  requirements,  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired and  expected  that  ohly  facts  be  stated  in  answer  on  the  many 
points  embraced  in  the  interrogatories  contained  in  the  above-mentioned 
circular. 

I  shall,  therefore,  pursue  it  no  further,  but  proceed  to  give  informa- 
tion consisting  of  facts,  as  near  as  may  be;  for  what  really  are  or  what 
are  the  real  facts  as  to  many  of  the  matters  to  which  the  inquiries 
extend  I  find  it  not  only  difficult,  but,  as  to  some  jc^  the  jquestions 
asked,  impossible  to  determine.  Digitized  byC^OOglC 
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As  directed  in  the  circular^  I  shall  make  a  headibg  of  each  of  the 
iDterrogatories  therein  contained,  and  answer  the  same  in  their  order 
as  far  as  possible  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  as  follows,  viz: 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

By  reference  to  the  figures  in  the  schedules  herewith  transmitted, 
siicL  answer  will  be  found  as  I  am  able  to  make  to  this  inquiry. 

To  assist  in  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  confi- 
dence to  be  placed  in  the  correctness  of  these  figures,  I  would  offer  a 
few  explanatory  remarks  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  and 
how  they  have  been  procured,  &c. 

Few  countries  in  Europe  are  so  far  behind  and  deficient  in  possessing 
a  progressive  and  advanced  system  of  statistics  as  Holland  is. 

When  considering  that  this  country  was  foremost  in  the  field  in 
establishing  so  many  liberal  institutions,  the  above  statement  may  seen 
surprising,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 

As  for  labor  statistics  showing  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  number 
of  workmen — as  to  any  trade  or  occupation,  in  Govi  mment  or  private 
employment,  in  city,  province,  or  country — there  are  none  whatever. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  use  to  apply  in  any  quarter  or  to  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  general  or  extended  information  on  such 
matters.  Those  who  possess  such  information  are,  as  a  rule,  averse  to 
imparting  it;  and  in  this  regard  another  laudable  characteristic  of  the 
Dutch  people  becomes  manifest,  that  of  "  minding  their  own  business." 

Thus,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  workmen  and  employes,  and  enable  me  to  prepare  the  herewith 
transmitted  tabular  statements,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  apply  in 
person  or  by  letter  to  an  untold  number  of  proprietors,  directors,  or 
managers  of  industrial  establishments  and  other  concerns,  and  engage, 
besides,  the  services  of  an  intelligent  and  trustworthy  party  to  canvass 
or  solicit  information  on  the  subject  for  me  of  individual  employers  and 
employes. 

While  in  most  instances  my  requests  were  cordially  met  and  com- 
plied with,  they  were  ignored  or  declined  in  some  cases. 

1  regret  only  that  after  taking  such  great  pains  in  the  matter,  I  have 
still  occasion  to  apprehend  that  the  schedules,  as  herewith  presented, 
will,  in  some  respects,  fall  short  in  conforming  to  the  requirements  and 
suggestions  of  the  Department  as  laid  down  or  expressed  in  the  labor 
circular. 

But  as  I  have  personally,  at  best,  only  a  superficial  knowledge  as  to 
the  ruling  rates  of  wages  for  labor  of  every  class,  I  deem  it  to  be  pru- 
dent not  to  tamper  with  the  figures,  representing  them  in  the  statements 
as  handed  to  me,  which,  obtained  as  they  have  been,  from  the  most 
trusty  sources,  would  deserve  to  be  considered  as  nearer  correct  if  given 
in  their  original  form. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  laboring  classes  of  this  country  can,  and  generally  do,  live  fairly 
well  on  such  wages  as  they  earned  in  recent  years,  and  as  are  still  paid. 

The  Dutch  laborers  are  not  immoderately  or  unreasonably  preten- 
tious as  to  their  subsistence,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and,  as  a  rule,  man- 
age to  live  within  their  iocomes. 

Very  many  of  them  could,  and  undoubtedly  would,  be  able  to  afford 
themselves  more  general  comforts  were  they  not  addicted  to  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  strong  drinks  and  tobacco. 

The  "forms"  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  desired  that 
the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  from  an  American  standpoint  should 
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be  giveu,  I  have  not  yet  received,  and,  therefore,  and  because  I  do  not 
fully  comprehend  what  sort  of  a  statement  or  information  is  really  de- 
sired on  this  point,  I  am  unprepared  to  furnish  the  same. 

I  fiud  it  even  quite  perplexing  to  furnish  a  list  of  articles  and  say  that 
it  shows  correctly  the  articles  which- are  actually  consumed  in  Holland 
by  the  workmen  and  their  families. 

It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  list  of  articles  showing  what, 
from  the  Dutch  standpoint,  are  the  barest,  simplest  necessaries  of  life, 
without  which  the  laboring  men  could  not  sustain  life,  retain  health,  or 
preserve  strei^gth,  but  that  the  working  classes  of  this  country  nor  of 
any  other  European  country,  I  suppose,  are  no  longer  contented  nor, 
fortunately,  obliged  so  to  subsist,  is  hardly  necessary  to  be  stated. 

What  are  actually  the  articles  consumed  by  the  laboring  classes  of 
this  country  depends  nx>on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  aa  to  what 
particular  class  the  workmen  belong ;  how  long  they  have  been  in  un- 
interrupted employment  at  higher  or  lower  wages;  whether  they  aie  for 
the  time  being  in  or  out  of  employment:  whether  they  have  large  or 
small  families  to  support,  or  none  at  all,  &c. 

For  it  no  doubt  occurs  frequently  that  large  numbers  of  workmen  or 
individual  laborers,  during  seasons  of  favorable  conditions  prevailing, 
become  aiccustomed  to  look  upon  or  to  consider  certain  articles  as  neces- 
saries of  life,  purchase  and  use  them  regularly  and  freely,  whereas  under 
changed  circumstances  they  may  be,  and  often  are,  compelled  or  obliged 
to  regard  the  same  articles  more  in  the  light  of  luxuries,  &c. 

The  articles  in  the  list  I  flirnish  consist  of  such  as  are  consumed, 
more  or  less,  in  ordinarily  prosperous  times  by  large  numbers  of  the 
laboring  men  and  their  families  in  Holland. 


FOOD   PRICES. 
Statement  ahatoifig  the  retail  prices  of  certain  neoesearies  of  life  in  Amsterdam,  June^  1t^. 


Articlee. 


I 


Price. 


Article*. 


Price. 


.  PKOVISIOICH  AMD  QROCKRIBB,  KTC. 

Bread,  white per  pound. . 

Bread,  brown,  rye do 

Flonr,  wheat do 

Floor,  rye do 

Groate per  quart.. 

Butter per  pound. . 

Butterine do  ... 

Cheese do 

Beef: 

Inferior  quality  and  oute  do 

Better  quality  and  cute . .  do  — 

Mutton do 

Baoon  do 

Pork,  ft'eeh do 

Ham do 

Horseflesh do 

Lard do 

Kice do.... 

Starch do  ... 

Soda do  ... 

Soap do 

Suf^ar: 

Wliite do.... 

Brown do  ... 

Coflfee do... 

Dried  apples do 

Salt  ...*. do  ... 

Tea do.... 

5»P per  piece.. 

MilK per  quart.. 

Potatoes .1.  per  bushel.. 

Cokes do 

Turf per  100.. 


$0  031  to  10  051 

03|to 

OH 

04  to 

06 

04 

06  to 

08 

22  to 

33 

16  to 

22 

13  to 

23 

15  to 

22 

24  to 

29 

16  to 

24 

16  to 

18 

14  to 

22 

16  to 

26 

09  to 

18 

16  to 

22 

OSito 

06 

07  to 

11 

Oil 

06i 

12  to 

15 

9  to 

13 

13  to 

25 

09  to 

16 

021  to 

04 

17  to 

54 

01  to 

m 

03  to 

04 

40  to 

06 

14  to 

18 

20  to 

40 

Vegetiibles : 

Onions do — 

Carrots per  bunch.. 

Turnips per  piece.. 

Tobacco : 

Chewing per  pound.. 

Smoking do — 

Salt do  ... 

Beer per  quart. . 

Candles per  package.. 

Cigars per  piece. . 

Beans perquart.. 

DBY  GOODS. 

'  Muslin: 

White per  yard.. 

Brown  do 

Drills,  brown do  ... 

Calicoes do 

Deniras  do 

Checks,  part  linen do 

Checks,  all  cotton do  —  j 

Baai.  or  baise,  for  men's  under* 

shirts do  —  j 

Flannel  do  ...; 

Stuff  for   women's  skirte   and 

aprons do 

'  Dimity do 

Cotton   handkerchiefs,    Turkey 

red  per  piece.. 

Socks,  men's  woolen...  per  pair.. 
I  Stockings,  women's: 

Woolen ,....,.., 

I       Cotton mfPM. 


f0  03Ito|0  04i 

04 

to 

05 

08 

to 

16 
01 

10 

to 

20 

10 

to 

40 

03 

to 

10 
06 
12 

OOito 

oit 

07 

to 

12 

9  cts.andup. 

8  cts.  andup. 

11  cts.andup. 
9|  ct«.  and  up. 

12  ct«.andup. 
.  12  ct8.andnp. 
I    8|  eta.  and  up. 

48  cts.andup. 

16  eta.  and  up. 

12  ot8.andup. 

11  ots.andnp. 

I    6  cts.andup. 

86  cts.andup. 

82  cts.  andup. 

16  cts. andup. 
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CLOTHING. 

The  co8t  of  workiugmen's  every -day  suits,  or  the  garments  they  wear 
in  this  country  while  at  work,  and  which  generally  consist  of  an  under- 
shirt, drawers^  overshirt,  trousers,  blouse,  socks,  hat  or  cap,  boots  or 
shoes,  is,  according  to  quality,  from  about  $4.50  to  $10.50  per  suit. 

When  adding  thereto  the  cost  of  best  quality  long,  heavy  boots  and 
heavy  woolen  stockings,  reaching  above  tlie  knees,  such  as  are  com- 
monly worn  by  the  numerous  class  of  workmen  called  here  "  polder- 
werkers'*  (navvies),  the  price  of  a  suit  maybe  given  at  about  from  $4.50 
to  $14. 

WORKINOMKN'S  HOUSES  AND  HOUSE  RENT. 

In  Amsterdam  and  in  some  of  the  other  large  cities  in  Holland  the 
hygienic  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  and  of  those  who  are  but  lit- 
tle blessed  with  worldly  goods  has  been  and  is  continued  to  be  more 
and  more  improved  by  their  being  facilitated  in  obtaining  much  more 
healthful  dwellings  than  they  formerly  occupied,  and  at  most  reasona- 
ble rates  for  rent. 

Prominent,  influential,  and  philanthropic  citizens,  realizing  the  great 
necessity  of  bringing  forth  from  the  dark,  damp,  unhealthy  cellai-s  or 
basements  many  hundreds  of  occupants  and  provide  them  with  com- 
paratively comfortable  and  healthful  domiciles,  have  organized  and  now 
conduct  the  affairs  of  associations  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject, and  they  have  been  and  are  exceedingly  successful. 

The  city  government  of  Amsterdam  not  only  affords  them  moral  sup- 
port but  has  also  given  great  material  assistance  in  promoting  the  good 
work,  and  not  only  by  donating  grounds  for  the  building  of  houses  but 
by  aiding  it  financially  as  well. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  city  authorities  I  have  been  furnished  a 
fhll  statement  by  the  secretary  of  one  of  the  associations  above  men- 
tioned. As  it  contains  such  full  and  interesting  information  on  the 
snbject— certainly  an  important  one — ^and  also  shows  the  prices  paid  for 
rent,  I  had  it  translated  and  transcribe  it  verbatim. 

It  is  as  follows,  viz : 

ASSOCIATION  SALERNO. 

Statements  respecting  the  dweUing-kouaes  built  hf/  the  Association  Salerno  for  the  benefit  of 
the  humbler  classes  mth  narrow  means. 

The  dwellings  couatnicted  on  the  part  of  this  association  are  for  the  greater  part 
oomprised  in  two  largt*  hnildings,  the  first  containing  forty-eight  and  the  second  forty 
dwellingH,  the  one  being  fonr  and  the  other  five  stories  high. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  purchasing  sites,  so  diflScnlt  to  be  procured  in  a  closely 
built  city,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  the  association  considered  it  preferable 
to  combine  a  number  of  dwellings  in  a  large  block,  being  the  so-called  barrack  system. 

The  first  block  came  into  occupation  on  the  1st  of  March,  1856,  and,  in  round  figures, 
cost  the  association  a  sum  of  $lb,000  ;  that  is,  on  an  average  |375  per  dwelling.  Each 
dwelling  is  provided  with  a  water-closet,  fire-place,  sink  and  snpply  of  water,  and  has 
plenty  of  air  and  light.  The  rent,  fixed  according  to  size  and  situation  (in  front  or 
at  the  back,  ground  floor  or  upper  floors),  amounts  to  from  40  to  76  cents  per  week, 
jointly  producing  $1,376.80  per  annum,  or  rather  more  than  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
employed. 

The  second  block  was  built  on  the  part  of  the  association  in  1874. 

It  is  five  stories  high,  and  on  each  floor  there  are  eight  dwellings,  four  in  the  front 
and  four  in  the  back  part  of  the  building,  the  latter  looking  into  a  back  yard  nearly 
28  feet  in  depth.    In  all,  therefore,  torty  dwellings  of  the  same  size. 

Each  dwelling  contains  a  sitting-room,  with  an  iron  bedstead,  an  adjoining  kitchen, 
and  behind  these  an  alcove  and  another  recess,  both  suited  lor  bedrooms.    OOQLc 
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The  sittiDg-room  has  a  fire- place  and  a  cupboard,  the  kitchen  likewise  a  fire-plaoe 
and  a  cnpboard,  besides  a  sink  and  water  supply.  Each  dwelling  has  its  own  water- 
closet,  opening  on  the  landing. 

Four  continuous  staircases  give  admittance  to  the  several  dwellings,  of  which  there 
are  two  on  every  landing.  • 

All  the  rooms  and  kitchens  have  whitewashed  ceilings,  besides  which  the  walls  of 
the  sitting  rooms  are  papered. 

Each  dwelling  occupies  a  space  of  452  square  feet,  and  the  height  of  each  floor  is  9 
feet  10  inches,  excepting  the'top  floor,  which  is  somewhat  less  in  neight. 

The  costs  oi building,  &c.,  have  amounted  to: 

Fiorina. 

Building  site  and  for  raising  the  ground 5,400 

Construction  by  contract 49,834 

Water-closet  system  Liernur 2,746 

Remuneration  of  architect • 4,000 

Extra  expenses 520 

Total 62,500 

Equivalent  to  $25,000. 

The  weekly  rent  for  dwellings  on  the  ground  floor  is  |1  in  the  front,  and  90  oento 
in  the  back  part  of  the  building.  The  rent  for  those  on  the  upper  stories  is  10  cento 
less  for  every  story  hijp^her  up. 

The  total  amount  of  rent  for  the  forty  dwellings  now  is  (after  a  small  increase  for 
improvement«  that  have  been  made)  $1,626.56  per  annum,  averaging  not  quite  80 
cents  per  week  for  each  dwelling,  and  producing  somewhat  more  than  6^  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  employed. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  building  is  prohibited,  and  that  one 
of  the  dwellings  on  the  ground  floor  lias  been  fitted  up  for  a  shop. 

The  back  yard  communicates  with  the  street  by  a  passage  more  than  8  feet  wide 
and  is  lighted  at  night  by  a  gas-lamp  at  the  expense  of  the  association.  , 

The  rent  charged  by  the  ABSociation  <^  Salerno''  is  said  to  be  consid- 
erably less  than  is  charged  by  other  societies  or  companies,  or  for  sim- 
ilar accommodations  in  this  and  other  large  cities,  outside  of  any  such 
institutions. 

From  a  report  before  me  of  the  association  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  &c.,  I  observe  that  the  association  owns  13  buildings,  contain- 
ing 570  woningen  (dwellings) ;  that  the  cost  of  their  construction,  inda- 
sive  of  cost  of  grounds,  &c.,  was  816,555.95  florins,  or  about  $32i>,622.38, 
and  that  the  rent  now  received  averages  from  62  to  84  cent«  for  single 
rooms,  &c.,  and  from  80  cents  to  $1  for  two  rooms,  &c.,  per  week. 

Begarding  house  rents  in  the  manufacturing  towns  in  different  prov- 
inces, I  quote  here  a  statement  from  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Van  Heek  & 
Co.,  mill  owners,  at  Ensched^,  Overyssel.    They  say : 

The  honses  occnpied  by  our  laborers  are  all  very  much  alike  and  consist  of  two 
rooms,  a  front  room  and  a  back  room,  the  former  serving  as  kitchen  and  sitting-room 
as  well. 

The  better  class  of  laborers  have,  many  of  them,  their  own  houseS|  and  these  have, 
as  a  rule,  three  and  some  of  them  four  rooms,  the  front  room  serving  invariably  as 
kitchen  and  sitting-room. 

The  rents  vary,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  houses  and  their  situa- 
tion, but  as  an  average  36  cents  (American)  may  be  considered  the  weekly  rent  for 
the  former  and  4ti  cents  (American)  that  for  the  latter  class  of  houses. 

In  our  opinion  a  tendency  is  observable  to  build  rather  larger  houses  of  the  better 
class,  because  the  difi'erence  in  rent  is  smaller  than  in  the  accommodation,  and  they 
are  much  more  readily  rented  than  those  of  the  inferior  class. 

The  city  authorities  of  Tilburg,  Almelo,  and  Helmond  have  all  kindly 
furnished  me  information  on  this  subject,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  give  the  details  thereof,  as  the  rents  there  are  just  about  the  same  as 
at  Ensched^,  excepting  that  they  report  that  outside  and  adjacent  to 
their  towns  small  houses  with  a  small  piece  of  land  thereto  belonging 
can  be  rented  at  from  about  $12  to  $16  per  annum. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  articles  of  food  and  drink  consumed  by  the 
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laboring  classes  of  this  conutry,  it  may  be  assamed  that,  as  a  rule,  thej 
are  sound  and  unadulterated,  no  matter  what  their  quality. 

So  far  as  a  strict  Government  supervision  can  guard  against  th^Fsale 
of  spurious,  unwholesome,  or  dangerous  articles  nothing  is  neglected. 

The  Gk>vernment  inspectors  of  provisions,  groceries,  meats,  &c.,  are 
ever  on  the  watch  and  performing  their  duties  most  conscientiously ; 
and  the  practice  of  submitting  to  them  for  examination  and  inspection 
articles  suspected  to  be  in  the  least  impure  or  spoiled  prevails  very  ex- 
tensively. * 

The  prices  of  provisions  and  groceries,  as  well  as  of  other  necessaries 
of  life,  as  they  now  rule,  show,  on  the  whole,  a  slight  decrease,  when 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  1878  and  since. 

In  the  large  cities,  such  as  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and 
others,  there  exist  certain  societies  whose  very  names  not  only  imply, 
but  here  they  guarantee  that  the  aim  and  object  for  which  they  are 
created  and  organized  are,  as  far  as  i)ossible,  actually  realized. 

There  are  the  "  Maatschappy  voorden  Werkenden  Stand "  (society 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  laboring  classes),  the  ^^Maatschappy  tot  Nut 
van  het  Algemeen"  (society  for  promoting  the  common  welfare),  &c. 

The  field  of  the  general  usefulness  of  these  institutions  embraces  the 
making  of  provisions  for  workingmen,  more  particularly  for  those  who 
are  unmarried,  by  providing  boarding  and  lodging  houses,  where  at  the 
lowest  possible  prices  they  can  obtain  wholesome  food  and  refreshments, 
and  comfortable,  clean,  and  healthful  lodgings. 

At  Amsterdam— under  the  auspices  of  three  different  such  societies — 
there  are  now  seven  such  boarding  and  lodging  houses.  Each  has 
accommodations  for  from  fifty  to  eighty  lodgers,  and  meals  or  eatables 
can  be  furnished  to  many  hundreds  in  each  every  day. 

As  a  rule,  the  bedrooms  are  occupied  nightly,  and  there  are  often  ap- 
plications for  more,  so  that  it  is  clearly  evident  they  supply  a  great 
want. 

But  all  these  establishments  are  so  well  and  economically  conducted 
that  they  are  not  alone  only  self-supporting,  but  pay  a  small  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  capital  therein  invested. 

In  company  of  one  of  the  principal  patrons  of  these  institutions  I  paid 
a  personal  visit  to  two  of  them  ooe  day. 

A  visit  from  me  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  expected,  and  yet 
at  so  early  an  hour  of  the  day  as  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  found 
everything  in  the  most  perfect  order  in  the  establishment  we  first  en- 
tered, and  not  alone  in  the  basement,  kitchens,  and  in  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  in  every  bedroom  on  the  floors  above.  The  beds,  con- 
sisting of  good  mattresses,  clean,  white  sheets,  and  white,  woolen 
blankets,  were  all  made  up  already ;  and  no  dirty  water  or  anything 
unclean  was  left  anywhere  or  to  be  seen,  but  everything  swept  and 
dusted  ready  for  use.  Considering  that  about  fifty  persons  had  occu- 
pied as  many  rooms  in  the  house  the  previous  night,  the  fact  that  at  so 
early  an  hour  in  the  morning  the  entire  establishment  presented  so 
very  clean  and  neat  an  appearance  would  seem  to  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

The  institution  1  subsequently  visited  I  found,  in  all  respects,  in  the 
same  admirable  condition,  and  I  am  assured  I  would  find  it  no  different 
if  T  were  to  visit  them  all,  they  all  being  conducted  in  very  much  the 
same  manner  and  style. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  not  for  sale  in  any  of  these  establishments,  and 
in  one  that  I  visited  there  are  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  a  large 
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collection  of  books  provided  for  the  nse  of  the  visitors,  and  it  also  con- 
tains a  large  hall  or  lecture-room  of  which  good  use  is  made. 

The  prices  for  board  and  lodging  are  not  quite  alike  in  these  places ; 
they  differ,  but  not  a  great  deal. 

I  here  copy  the  tariff  for  eatables,  drinkables,  and  lodgings,  of  the 
*^  Boarding  House  of  the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Laboring 
Classes'*: 

CeatiL 
Dinner  f  noon^nieal)  consistiing  of  soap,  large  portion  of  potatoes  and  Tegetables 

with  fat 9 

Second,  or  extra,  portion  of  soup 2 

Half  portion  potatoes 2|- 

Coffee  and  bread,  batter  and  cheese 4 

Bread,  batter,  and  cheese Sj 

Bread,  butter,  and  cheese,  half  portion 2 

Portion  of  beef 7^ 

Portion  of  pork 6 

Half  portion  beef - 4 

Half  portion  pork 3^ 

Butter,  milk,  and  bread H 

Cup  coffee ij 

Glass  Dutch  beer l} 

Half  bottle  Dutch  beer... 2^ 

Lodging :  ' 

For  one  night,  including  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning 14 

Subscription  per  week,  with  coffee 60 

I  add  now  still  another  tariff,  that  of  the  y^olkskoffiehuis  en  Loge- 
ment  de  Vrede"  (people's  coffee  and  lodging  house,  "The  Peace"). 

This  establishment  is  more  particularly  intended  to  furnish  lodgings, 
but  eatables  and  refreshments  are  obtainable.  It  has  somewhat  superior 
accommodations,  and  is  frequented  by  better  situated  laborers  and  others. 

Rooms  for  single  men : 

Per  night $0  20 

Per  week 80 

Rooms  for  married  couples : 

Per  night 40 

Per  week 2  00 

Bread  and  butter 02 

Sandwich  with  cheese 03 

Sandwich  with  roast  beef  or  ham. 10 

Sandwich  with  sausage 06 

Pickled  herring 04 

Beefsteak  with  bread 20 

Beefsteak  with  bread  and  potatoes 24 

Bowl  of  coffee 01| 

Cup  of  coffee  or  tea 02 

Cup  of  water  chocolate (KJ^ 

Cup  of  milk  chocolate 04 

Cup  of  conillon 06 

Glass  of  milk 02 

Glass  of  beer ^  02 

Glass  of  soda  water 03 

Bottle  of  cider 06 

Bottle  of  ale,  Dutch 06 

Bottle  of  porter,  Dutch 06 

Glass  of  lemonade 02 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

In  SO  far  as  the  rates  of  wages  which  prevailed  in  1878  have  under- 
gone any  change,  it  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  favor  of  higher 
wages.    In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  wages  have  beeo^increased  it  oc- 
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carred  down  until  about  eighteen  months  or  two  years  ago  and  rarely 
ever  since,  but  these  higher  wages  continue  so  far  to  be  paid. 

In  many  trades,  occupations,  or  employments  the  wages  have  re- 
mained Hbout  the  same  as  they  were  in  1878 ;  and  I  have  not  learned  of 
any  noteworthy  decrease,  excepting  in  the  diamond  industry .|        «  mm 

The  wages  of  the  workmen  in  the  house-building  and  in  the  general 
trades  are  reported  to  me  to  have  in  nearly  every  case  been  increased, 
bnt  to  what  precise  extent  in  each  case  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, only  that  it  amounts  from  about  10  to  25  per  cent. 

Household  servants'  wages  are  said  to  be  ab6ut  20  per  cent,  higher 
now  than  in  1878,  and  so  are  store  and  shop  wages  somewhat  ad  vanced. 

The  employes  in  some  of  the  foundries,  machine  shops,  &c.,  have  bet- 
tered themselves  by  from  10  to  12^  per  cent.,  &c. 

The  wages  of  the  employes  on  railways,  in  sugar  refineries,  in  facto- 
ries and  mills,  in  ship-yards  and  ship-building  have  all  remained  about 
stationary,  and  so  have  the  M'ages  of  farm  laborers  and  seamen  re- 
mained about  the  same. 

It  is  also  asked  in  this  interrogatory  what  the  conditions  were  which 
prevailed  in  1878,  since  then,  and  which  now  prevail. 

To  investigate  this  matter  so  as  to  place  me  in  position  to  review  it 
comprehensively  and  describe  it  fully  would  demand  an  amount  of  time 
such  as  is  not  at  my  disposal,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  can  be  or  is 
expected.    It  is  only  possible  for  me  to  answer  briefly. 

The  year  1878  was  not  a  prosperous  year  as  regards  the  commerce, 
navigation,  and  industries  of  the  Netherlands,  nor  was  any  year  since 
more  than  ordinarily  so.  The  year  1879  resulted  generally  more  satis- 
factory than  any  year  since.  The  year  1883  was  in  many  respects  even 
more  unpropitious  than  any  of  the  years  going  before  since  1877. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  everything  seems  to  have 
gone  from  bad  enough  to  even  worse.  Many  of  the  principal  industriiJ 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  previously  carried  on  or  operated  in- 
sufficiently profitable,  find  themselves  now  in  a  more  or  less  languishing 
state,  and  whilst,  as  already  mentioned  in  this  report,  the  rate  of  wages 
for  all  classes  of  labor  is  still  maintained,  many  hundreds  of  workmen 
and  laborers  have  been  discharged,  and  are  now  entirely  out  of  work. 

Commerce  and  trade  appear  to  be  at  present  in  a  more  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  there  are  more  universal  complaints  heard  than  ever 
before,  within  my  experience. 

The  results  of  agricultural  pursuits  within  the  past  few  years  make 
also  the  farmers,  stockraisers,  and  dairymen  more  or  less  discontented. 

What  furthermore  contributes  largely  to  the  present  unfavorable 
situation  of  the  material  affairs  of  this  country  is  the  recent  great 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  different  securities. 

The  losses  suffered  in  Holland  within  a  year  or  so  last  past  by  the  decline 
in  the  prices  of  American  railway  shares  and  bonds  alone  amount  to 
a  great  many  millions  of  florins,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  and  the 
effect  of  the  loss  of  so  vast  an  amount  of  money  causes,  it  is  said,  if 
even  indirectly,  widespread  iujury. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  general  aspect  of  affaii*s  is  cer- 
tainly far  from  encouraging,  but,  indeed,  gloomy.  Nor  are  there,  as 
yet,  any  indications  which  foreshadow  any  improvement  iu  the  near 
future ;  on  the  contrary,  the  outlook  is,  to  say  the  lea«t,  very  unpromis- 
ing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  present  the  rates  of  wages  are  comparatively 
high,  whilst  the  conditions  now  prevailing  are  much  less  favorable  than 
in  ]  878  and  since.    That  this  is  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs  is  too  obvious 
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to  require  explanation,  and  that,  under  unchanged  circnmBtances,  it  can- 
not long  continue  so  seems  equally  certain ;  for  dear  labor  and  a  flooded 
labor  market  are  hardly  reconcilable  anywhere. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

To  generalize  or  speak  in  positive  terms  in  answer  to  this  interroga- 
tory, 1  could  hardly  do  without  incurring  the  risk  of  causing  displeas- 
ure in  some  quarter  or  quarters,  as  it  touches  a  matter  respecting  which 
the  Dutch  people — the  laboring  classes  as  well  as  all  others — are  pecu- 
liarly sensitive;  nor  could  I  do  so  without  danger  of  falling  into  mis- 
takes or  of  unintentionally  doing  injustice. 

I  have  consulted  upon  this  point  several  of  the  generally-acknowl* 
edged  best  authorities  here,  men  who  have  lived  in  the  country  all  their 
lifetime,  and  who  have  had  for  many  years  exceptionally  good  opportu- 
nities for  observing  and  for  learning  to  know  the  habits  and  general 
character  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  but  I  found  them  all 
to  be  equally  reluctant  to  express  any  really  decided  opinions  upon  it. 

They  say,  in  substance,  that,  though  Holland  is  not  a  very  extensive 
country,  and  its  working  population,  as  compared  to  certain  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  not  very  large,  still  there  exist  such  a  variety  of 
causes,  whose  influences  make  themselves  felt  in  so  many  ways  and 
create  such  a  diversity  of  habits,  that  to  describe  them  correctly  and 
justly  would  necessitate  the  impracticable  task  of  classifying  the  work- 
ing x>opulatiou  of  this  country  into  many  different  groups,  and  describe 
the  habits  of  each  separately,  as  well  as  the  causes  which  affect  these 
habits  for  good  or  evil. 

It  being  especially  inquired  as  to  whether  the  working  classes  of  this 
district  or  country  are  steady  and  trustworthy,  or  otherwise;  saving, 
or  otherwise.  I  would  not  be  altogether  silent  on  these  points,  as  so 
doing  might  be  misinterpreted  to  their  discredit.  The  facts  in  the  case, 
so  far  as  ascertainable  or  known  to  me,  w.arrant  me  to  state  that  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  are  "tolerably  steady,'^  "  very  trustwor- 
thy,'' and  "apparently  inclined  to  oe  saving.'' 

In  further  explanation  of  these  statements,  I  can,  perhaps,  best  illus- 
trate the  meaning  I  desire  to  convey  by  saying  that  the  "  Dutch"  still 
are,  as  they  always  have  been,  singularly  "a  commercial  and  sea- 
faring" people;  that  everything  connected  with  those  pursuits  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  them  and  generally  done  or  practiced  to  a  certain 
degree  of  perfection. 

In  most  all  other  respects,  excepting,  perhaps,  stock-raising,  dairying, 
and  the  bulb-cultivation,  they  are  not  nearly  as  far  advanced  or  progres- 
sive. In  saying  this  I,  of  course,  have  no  reference  whatever  to  art, 
science,  or  literature,  and  kindred  pursuits,  but  only  to  those  of  indus- 
try, mechanics,  &c. 

As  regards  the  trustworthiness  of  the  workmen  and  employes  in  this 
country,  and  especially  in  so  far  as  that  term  denotes  but  "common  hon- 
esty," I  take  pleasure  in  recording  that  they  cannot  well  be  excelled  any- 
where in  this  respect.  There  is  hardly  a  limit  to  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  is  placed  in  certain  classes  of  them,  in  the  way  of  being 
temporarily  and  sometimes  more  or  less  permanently  intrusted  with  the 
care  and  safekeeping  of  large  amounts  of  money  and  valuable  property, 
but  breaches  of  faith  or  trust  are  but  rarely  heard  of. 

I  also  say  that  the  laboring  classes  of  this  country  are  apparently  in- 
clined to  be  saving.  By  this  I  mean  that  those  who  are  least  favorably 
situated,  either  in  the  way  of  i^ceiving  small  wages,  ob  who  have  large 
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families  to  provide  for,  or  to  contend  against  adverse  circamstances  of 
any  kind,  generally  restrict  themselves  to  a  most  frngal,  I  may  say  ab- 
stemionSy  mode  of  living,  so  as  to  ^^  make  both  ends  meet,^  and  that  they 
usually  do  so  with  resignation.  Those  who  are  in  sach  respects  better 
or  more  favorably  sitnated  wonld  appear  to  be  saving  something,  if  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  savings  banks  in  this  country  can  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  the  fact,  as  wonld  be  reasonable  to  presume. 

As  represented  to  me,  there  were  in  1880  266  private  savings  banks 
fSpaarkassen)  in  the  country,  holding  deposits  amounting  to  about 
$14,600,000.  To  these  were  added  in  April,  1881,  the  Government  postal 
savings  banks,  and  from  a  statement,  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  director 
of  them,  I  quote  the  following,  viz : 

January  1, 1884. 

Deposit  books  iwned 77,877 

Deposit  books  retarned  (paid  up) 9,756 

Remaining  in  circnlation 67,922 

Florins. 

Amoantof  the  deposits 6,169,160.43 

Amount  of  the  wi thdra wals 3, 061 ,  524. 1 1 

Excess  of  deposits  oyer  withdrawals 3,107,626.32 

Interest 109,979.07 

Amount  due  depositors  January  1,  1884 3,217,605.39 

Number  of  deposits  in  postage-stamps 73,162 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  .25  florin ;...  40,624 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  .26  to  1  florin 66,008 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  1  to  10  florins 213,050 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  10  to  100  florins 7.%  085 

Number  of  deposits  each  of  100  florins  and  over 13, 750 

Total  number  of  deposits '  479,673 

Number  of  withdrawals 72,212 

Thus  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  deposits  in  private  and  Oovernment 
savings  institntions  amount,  at  this  time,  to  over  40,000,000  florins,  or 
aboat  $16,000,000.  What  proportion  of  this  amount  belongs  to  the 
laboring  classes  I  am,  however,  nnable  to  state.  Several  directors  and 
other  officers  of  savings  banks  whom  I  consulted  on  this  point  tell  me 
it  wonld  be  impossible  to  furnish  even  an  estimate  thereon. 

In  summing  up  on  this  point  I  can,  perhaps,  best  and  most  correctly 
illustrate  the  entire  situation,  as  regards  the  well-being  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  working  population  of  this  country,  if  permitted  to  in- 
dulge to  speak  figuratively,  as  follows :  As  the  barometer  is  an  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  so  does 
"strong  drink,'^  or  the  rate  at  which  it  is  used  to  excess,  moderation,  or 
wholly  abstained  from,  truly  indicate  the  condition  or  state  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  indivi<lual  laborer  and  of  the  laboring 
classes  of  this  country ;  and  I  regret  to  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  has  been  hitherto,  and  still  is,  the  chief  factor  in  preventing  more  sat- 
isfactory conditions  to  prevail. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  appropriate,  if  not  interesting  and  use- 
ful, to  give  a  short  extract  from  the  new  license  law  which  went  into 
effect  in  this  country  on  the  1st  of  N'ovember,  1881 ;  also  some  figures, 
showing  how  it  operates,  &c.  Amongst  its  provisions  is  one  which^ 
92  A— LAB 82  y^ 
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Btricts  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirituocrs  liquors  in  qaan- 
tities  less  than  2  liters,  as  follows,  viz : 

The  namber  of  licenses  to  be  granted  in  any  manicipality,  city,  or  town  of  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants,  may  not  exceed  1  to  each  500  of  tne  popalation;  in  places 
of  over  20,000  and  nob  more  than  50,000  inhabitants,  1  to  each  400  of  the  population 
in  places  of  over  10,000  and  not  over  20.000  inhabitants,  1  to  each  300  of  the  popula-i 
tion ;  and  in  all  other  places,  1  to  each  250  of  the  population. 

Since  the  law  has  been  in  force,  less  than  three  years,  there  have  been, 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  15,000  bar-rooms  closed  where  spirits  were 
formerly  sold. 

In  Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  about  360,000,  the  number  of 
such  liquor  shops  has  been  reduced  from  2,000  to  1,050.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  appear,  unfortunately,  that  the  consumption  of  spirit- 
uoas  liquors  has  decreased. 

The  amount  of  excise  duties  or  internal  revenue  on  spirits  consumed 
in  this  country,  with  a  population  of  about  4,060,000,  was  in — 

1831 19,083,600 

1S82 8,842,400 

1883 : 8,998,800 

The  sum  received  at  Amsterdam  for  licenses  was  $28,469.51  for  the 
year  1882-'83,  and  $35,033.05  for  the  year  1883-'84.  The  number  of 
violations  of  the  license  law  at  Amsterdam  were  8,112  in  1882,  and 
6,924  in  1883.  The  police  at  Amsterdam  arrested  10,107  persons  for 
public  drunkenness  in  1881 ;  in  1882,  9.199 ;  and  in  1883  only  7,841,  so 
it  would  appear  that  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  operates  favora- 
bly so  far  as  checking  public  drunkenness  is  concerned. 

FEBLINa  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEE  AND   EMPLOY^. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  has  long  since  convinced  the  em- 
ployers and  others  of  this  country  that  there  subsists  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interests  between  capital  and  labor  or  between  employers 
and  employes,  which,  to  be  fostered  and  promoted  for  their  common 
benefit,  makes  it  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  that  amicable,  harmo- 
nious relations  should  characterize  their  mutual  business  intercourse. 

However,  in  a  country  like  Holland,  where  class  distinctions  in  social 
life  are  so  strongly  marked,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  that  there 
should  exist  any  intimacy  or  familiarity  at  any  time  between  employ- 
ers and  employes. 

Again,  it  might  be  said  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  feeling 
which  prevails  between  the  laborer  and  the  farmer,  the  merchant  and 
his  clerk,  &c.,  and  between  the  employed  and  employers  in  city  or 
country,  &c. 

At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  as  is  stated  to  me,  that  there 
exists  a  certain  historical  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  employ^  against 
the  employer,  but  it  is  being  slowly  weakened  and  disarmed  by  the 
many  proofs  of  benevolence  and  earnest  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  and  suffering  made  in  such  abundance  and  for  many 
years  by  employers  and  by  the  wealthy  and  favored  classes  generally. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  country  the  feeling  between 
employ^  and  employer  is  fairly  satisfactory  and  further  improving,  and 
in  the  same  degree  is  this  feeling  favorable  in  its  effects  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

ORGANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

Trades-unions  were  first  started  in  this  country  between  the  years 
1866  and  1871.    Among  the  earliest  in  the  field  and  most  prominent 
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was  the  Typographers'  Union^  with  their  organ,  named  ^<  De  Workman" 
(The  Workman). 

The  agitations  of  the  ^< Internationals"  soon  exerted  considerable  in- 
fluence here,  but  it  was  of  only  short  duration,  as  the  antipathy  of  the 
Dutch  workmen  was  speedily  manifested  against  that  organization, 
which  after  a  somewhat  hard  struggle  coald  count  but  few  adherents. 

In  October,  1871,  the  "  General  Dutch  Trades  Union"  was  founded, 
which  afterwards  started  and  still  maintains  a  mediam  in  the  ^^  Werk- 
mansbode"  (Workman's  Messenger).  This  organization  still  exists,  and 
unites  under  a  certain  central  administration  twenty-eight  distinct  trades- 
unions  and  fifteen  "  mixed  unions."  By  **  mixed  unions"  are  meant  such 
as  are  composed  of  members  who  have  not  all  one  and  the  same  trade, 
but  who  belong  to  different  trades;  and  they  are  chiefly  found  in  small 
towns  and  villages. 

The  General  Dutch  Trades  Union  is  pledged  to  and  advocates  general 
suffrage,  compulsory  education,  a  normal  time  of  labor,  fixed  at  ten 
hours  per  day,  and  limitation  of  the  work  of  children,  and  its  general 
purposes  are  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  labor  through  co-opera- 
tion. To  secure  to  the  members  of  the  ^f  union"  financial  assistance  in 
time  of  sickness  and  some  support  in  old  age  is  particularly  aimed  at^ 
there  has  also  a  fund  been  established  from  which  to  defray  burial  ex- 
penses in  certain  cases. 

There  are  in  the  country  besides  and  independent  of  the  above- 
mentioned  "general  union,"  thirty-two  separately  existing  "trades 
anions"  and  sixty-four  "mixed  unions";  amongst  the  latter  are  two 
female  organizations,  one  at  Amsterdam  and  one  at  Rotterdam. 

The  workmen  belonging  to  the  Calviuist  Church  have  formed  a  sep- 
arate anion,  named  Patrimonium.  They  also  issue  and  support  a  weekly 
paper,  called  "  De  Werkmansvriend  "  (The  Friend  of  the  Laborer). 

In  different  provinces,  especially  in  those  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  the  Ek>man  Catholic  clergy  have  established  unions  for  jour- 
neymen, but  there  seems  to  be  but  little  tieard  or  known  of  their  activ- 
ity. 

There  exists  here  also  a  Social  Democratic  Union,  whose  greatest  num- 
ber of  adherents  are  found  at  Amsterdam  and  at  the  Hague,  and  it  has 
a  few  isolated  and  unimportant  branches  in  the  country  at  such  places 
as  Eoog,  Zaandyk,  and  Lemmer. 

The  organization  issues  and  maintains  a  weekly  paper,  styled  "  Becht 
voor  Allen"  (Eight  for  All). 

Its  most  and  more  radical  members  hold  and  advocate  the  generally 
regarded  to  be  objectionable  principles  of  Social  Democrats  elsewhere, 
but  they  exert  hardly  any  power  or  infiuence  here,  and  there  seems  not 
to  be  the  least  apprehension  that  they*  can  or  will  do  any  mischief. 
They  are  quite  undisturbed  in  holding  their  meetings,  discussing  un- 
practicable,  ephemeral  schemes,  proposing  and  carrying  queer  resolu- 
tions, &c.  But  as  they  lack  the  strength  to  carry,  as  it  were,  anything 
else,  they  are  not  ihterfered  with,  whilst  their  proceedings  are,  at  the 
same  time,  more  or  less  closely  watched  by  the  authorities. 

It  is  claimed  and  represented  to  me  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
trades  unions,  as  organized  and  conducted  here,  are  not  considered  as 
institutions  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  employers  or  to  capital. 

On  the  contrary  it  is  said  that  joint  deliberations  and  efforts  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  produced  favorable  and  satisfactory  results, 
benefiting  both  employes  and  employers.  Such  being  the  case  it  must 
be  observed  that  there  exists  no  cause  here  for  the  establishment  of 
counter-organizations  of  capital,  and  there  are  none;  and  no  local  or 
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general  laws  bearing  on  such  organizations;  at  least  not  so  far  as  1 
have  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  this  connection  and  before  going  over  to  the  answer  of  the  suc- 
ceeding interrogatory  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
school  or  educational  system  of  the  country  may  be  in  place  here  and 
interest  the  reader. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  by  the  foregoing  that  ** compulsory  educa- 
tion" is  amongst  the  things  favored  and  advocated  by  certain  trades 
nnions,  and  in. order  to  show  why  this  is  done  I  am  induced  to  allude 
to  the  matter  by  a  few  facts  and  figures. 

In  accordance  to  a  statement  made  to  me  by  as  competent  an  author- 
ity as  can  be  found  here,  there  kre  at  this  time  not  less  than  70,000  chil- 
dren in  the  country  of  school  age,  or  from  6  to  12  years  old,  who  are 
without  the  benefit  of  any  education.  This  would  seem  to  be  deplora- 
ble in  any  country  with  a  population  of  not  much  over  4,000,000,  bat 
being  the  case  in  Holland,  one  of  the  countries  foremost  in  establishing 
and  now  otherwise  abounding  in  liberal  and  beneficent  institutions  of 
every  sort  and  in  educational  institutions  of  a  high  grade,  it  is  almost 
incomprehensible. 

At  Amsterdam  there  were  6,786  children  in  1882  and  4,815  in  1883. 
or  17.8  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  12.2  per  cent,  in  the  latter  year  out  of 
all  children  of  school  age  in  the  city,  who  received  no  education.  At 
the  same  time  it  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  state  provides  education 
^^tree  of  charge"  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  so  far  as  ^^Lagerschool 
onderwi^s"  is  concerned  (teaching  in  the  lower  or  elementary  schools). 

What,  as  described  to  me,  principally  canses  this  state  of  affairs  is, 
in  the  first  place,  the  neglect  of  the  parents  amongst  certain  classes  of 
the  community  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
and  in  some  places,  the  want  of  sufficient  school  rooms. 

Why  compulsory  education  has,  as  yet,  not  been  introduced  here  is, 
if  the  matter  is  correctly  explained  to  me,  because  of  the  public  schools 
being  non-sectarian  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  the  consequently  strong 
and  bitter  opposition  met  in  certain  quarters  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
and  make  education  compulsory  in  schools  from  which  the  Bible  is  ex- 
cluded. 

STRIKES. 

For  several  years  immediately  after  the  Franco-German  war  a  few 
spasmodic  attempts  at  strikes  were  made,  but  they  all  signally  failed  in 
securing  to  those  who  inaugurated  them  and  participated  therein  the 
desired  and  expected  results.  This  had  so  discouraging  an  effect  that 
workmen  inclined  that  way  never  forgot  the  lesson,  and  strikes  have 
been  but  rare  occurrences  since  then. 

Some  years  ago  the  cigar- makers  here,  and  in  a  number  of  other  places 
in  this  country,  ventured  upon  a  strike  for  higher  wages,  and,  though 
they  received  a  great  deal  of  assistance  from  the  *<  unions"  and  other- 
wise, enabling  them  to  persist  in  their  demands  for  some  time,  they  had 
to  succumb  at  last  without  effecting  their  purpose. 

More  recently,  it  was  in  April,  1883,  a  strike  took  place  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  in  the  cotton-mills  at  Veenendaal,  in  consequence  of  a 
proposed  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  then  paid.  The  strikers 
in  this  case  assumed  a  most  threatening  attitude,  and,  well-grounded 
fears  being  entertained  that  mischief  was  intended,  the  town  authorities 
promptly  procured  military  assistance  from  a  garrison  near  by.  This 
had  the  effect  of  quickly  ending  the  strike,  which,  altogether,  lasted 
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aboat  eight  days.  Most  all  of  the  men  went  to  work  again  after  agree- 
ing to  the  proposed  rednction  in  the  wages. 

Still  later  on,  in  October,  1883,  another  strike  took  place  in  the  same 
mills,  in  the  weaving  department  thereof,  lasting  from  three  to  fonr 
weeks.  This  time  the  matter  of  wages  was  not  at  is8ue.  The  canse  of 
the  strike  was  simply  that  the  workmen  objected  to  the  employment  by 
the  company  of  an  English  sizar. 

In  this  instance  the  company  closed  the  works  until  the  workmen  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  return  to  work  again,  which  all  were  allowed 
to  do  excepting  the  leaders  in  the  strike.  The  English  sizar  was  re- 
tained. 

This  ends  the  chapter  on  strikes  in  this  country,  excepting  one  other 
of  considerable  dimensions,  but  concerning  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  particulars.  It  occurred  about  two  years  ago  in  a  large  ship- 
yard here  for  the  building  of  iron  ships.  Several  hundreds  of  hands 
participated  in  it.  It  involved  not  only  the  question  of  wages,  but  arose 
quite  as  much  out  of  an  opposition  to  the  employment  of  foreign  work- 
men (English  riveters),  of  whom  a  certain  number  had  previously  been 
brought  from  England.  It  did  not  last  very  long,  but  how  it  finally 
ended  I  have  not  learned.  At  any  rate  the  foreign  workmen  left  the  es- 
tablishment, but  whether  of  their  own  accord  or  from  compulsion  as  a 
consequence  of  the  strike,  I  cannot  say. 

Arbitration,  J  am  told,  though  on  all  occasions  of  strikes  occurring 
here,  much  discussed,  generally  proposed  or  offered,  has  hitherto  not 
been  applied. 

So  far  as  actual  and  local  ex}>erience  serves  in  determining  what  are 
the  effects  of  strikes  on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor,  &c., 
the  impression  prevails  here  that  they  tend  to  retard  its  progress,  aud 
whilst  they  so  very  rarely  prove  successful  and  profitable  and  so  often 
failures  and  ruinous  to  labor  or  to  the  laborer,  they  are  no  less,  or  as  a  rule, 
equally  unproductive  of  any  benefit,  but  more  apt  to  do  positive  injury 
to  the  industrial  interests  thereby  affected. 

This  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  strikes  in  Hol- 
land }  and  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  of  much  importance  or  very  in- 
structive, I  suppose. 

FEEEDOM  OF  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

They  are,  as  I  am  informed,  entirely  free  to  purchase  necessaries  of 
life  wherever  they  like,  no  conditions  of  any  kind  being  imposed  upon 
them  in  this  regard.  They  are  paid  once  a  week,  as  a  rule  on  Satur- 
days, and  in  the  currency  of  the  country. 

CO-OPERATrVB  SOCIETIES. 

The  originally  entertained  great  expectations  respecting  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  co-operative  societies  have  not  been  realized  in  this 
eountry.  The  number  of  co-operative  stores  for  the  retail  sale  of  pro- 
visions aud  groceries  and,  in  one  case,  also  of  dry  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  &c.,  did  not  exceed  eleven  at  the  close  of  the  year  1883.  There 
were  at  that  time,  as  I  am  informed,  six  savings  and  loan  societies,  ten 
building  associations,  and  four  bread  bakeries,  all  organized  and  man- 
aged on  the  co-operative  plan. 

I  took  great  pains  to  obtain  full  information  concerning  the  formation 
and  practical  working  of  these  institutions,  but  unsuccessfully. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  no  material  or  noteworthy  difference  between 
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the  manner  in  which  sach  institutions  are  established  and  oondacted 
here,  as  compared  with  the  formation  and  practical  working  of  similar 
institations  elsewhere. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  co-operative  establishments  in  thiA  conntry  have 
hitherto  failed  of  greater  success  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  securing  the  services  of  really  trustworthy  and  perfectly 
competent  managers. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  existence  of  co-operative  stores  enables 
the  work-people  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a  cost  less  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels,  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  derive  cer- 
tain other  benefits  from  them,  which,  however,  have  not  been  very 
clearly  or  satisfactorily  explained  to  me. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn  and  observe,  co-operative  societies  attract 
but  little  attention  here ;  their  aggregate  transactions  seem  to  be  of  but 
small  importance,  and  without  any  appreciable  effect  on  general  trade* 

GENERAL  CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

It  is  not  reported  to  me  that  the  general  condition  of  the  working 
people  here  was  ever  any  better  than  it  is  now ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
said  to  be  far  from  being  satisfactory  at  present.  Aside  from  many 
exceptions,  their  dwellings  or  habitations  are,  generally  speaking,  small^ 
and  not  answering  to  the  first  demands  of  a  proper  hygiene.  Their 
food  consists  mainly  of  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  the  fruit  of  liguminous 
plants,  such  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  &c.,  and  fresh  meat  is  but  a  rare 
article  of  diet  with  them,  excepting  perhaps  horse-flesh.  Their  clothing 
is  usually  of  cheap  materials,  affording  but  insufficient  resistance  and 
protection  against  the  climatic  influences  of  the  wet  and  the  cold. 

For  further  particulars  in  answer  to  the  various  points  embraced  in 
this  interrogatory,  I  have  to  refer  to  what  is  stated  on  this  subject  in 
several  other  places  in  this  report.  Mindful,  however,  of  the  request 
of  the  Department  to  secure  information  direct  from  representative 
workmen,  I  have  done  so,  as  is  shown  by  the  following,  viz : 

STATEMENT  OF  A  MASON. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  thirty-five  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  mason  and  bricklayer. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f — A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  boys ;  their  ages  are 
six  and  eight  years,  respective! v. 

Q.  Are  your  wases  paid  by  the  hour,  by  the  day,  or  by  the  week,  and  how  much  do 
you  receive  f  — A.  By  the  hour,  as  is  always  the  case,  and  I  receive  8  cents  per  hour. 
The  average  wages  now  paid  masons  is  about  7^  cents,'  few  only  receive  more  than 
I  do ;  9  cents  per  hour  is  the  highest  wages  paid.  « 

Q.  At  what  nour  in  the  morning  does  your  work  begin,  and  at  what  hour  do  yoa 
stop  in  the'erening? — A.  In  the  summer  at  5  o'clock,  and  stops  at  half- past  7  o'clock  ; 
in  the  winter  ray  work  begins  at  half-past  7  and  stops  at  4  o'clock.  The  actual  work- 
ing hours,  and  for  which  I  am  paid,  are  1^  in  the  summer  and  7i  in  the  winter. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed,  or  use,  for  your  meals  per  day  f — A.  In  the  sum^ 
mer  2  hours,  and  in  the  winter  1  hour. 

Q.  What  do  your  wages  amount  to  in  a  year  f— A.  Considering  all  things,  I  must 
have  fair  luck  to  earn  per  year  $236. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  the  wages  yon  receive  f — A.  I  can,  by  giving 
them  such  support  as  I  can  alTord,  living,  as  we  must  and  do  live,  in  a  very  frugiS 
way. 

Q.  Will  you  explain,  in  detail,  what  uses  you  make  of  this  money  f — A.  As  near  a» 
I  can  I  will.  I  pay  per  annum  for  rent  of  two  rooms  in  third  story  of  a  new  build* 
ing  in  a  good  locality,  $57.50 ;  for  clothing  for  self  and  family,  |20 ;  for  food  and  fuel, 
&o.,  $150;  for  dues  to  sick  and  burial  funds,  $8.32 ;  total,  $235.82.  I  pay  no  Govern- 
ment or  municipal  taxes  of  any  kind,  and  no  school  tax.  One  of  my  boys  goes  to  the 
''Openbare  Kostelooze  Lagere  School"  (public  free  school). 
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Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  yoar  meals  consist  f— A.  For  breakfast,  coffee,  bread, 
and  butter ;  for  dinner,  potatoes,  with  fat,  sometimes  vegetables :  and  on  Sundays^ 
same,  with  beef  or  pork ;  for  sapper,  about  the  same  as  for  breakfast. 

Q.  Are  yon  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  waees  for  days  of  sickness  or  old  age  f — 
A.  It  is  <)uite  out  of  question  for  me  to  save  anytnine  out  of  the  wages  I  now  earn.  In 
case  of  sickness  I  would  be  entitled  to  $1.60  ner  week  firom  the  sick  fund,  and  medical 
attendance  and  medicine.  In  case  of  my  wife  or  children  being  sick,  medical  attend- 
ance and  medicine  would  be  furnished  free  of  charge.  As  to  saving  anything  for  old 
a^  I  can  only  say  that  my  father,  who  is  now  60  years  old,  must  still  work  hard  for 
his  support. 

STATEMENT  OF  A  HOUSE  CARPENTER. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  I  am  thirty-six  years  old. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  a  house  carpenter. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f— A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children;  they  are,  respectively, 
two  and  three  years  of  age. 

<2*  Are  your  wages  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  or  week,  and  what  wages  do  you  re- 
ceive?—A.  I  am  paid  by  the  hour,  and  I  get  at  present  7}  cents  per  hour,  which  is 
the  average  pav  house  carpenters  receive  now. 

Q.  At  what  hour  in  the  morning  does  your  work  begin,  and  at  what  hour  do  yon 
stop  in  the  evening  f— A.  In  the  summer  at  5  o'clock  and  lasts  till  half-past  7,  and  in 
winter  we  begin  work  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  leave  off  at  A  in  tne  evening. 

Q.  How  much  time  are  you  allowed  for  vour  meals  per  day  f — A.  Two  hours  per  day 
the  year  round.  In  summer  we  are  paid  for  12i  hours,  and  in  «irinter  for  10  hours 
per  day. 

Q.  What  do  your  wages  amount  to  in  a  year? — A.  Having  steady  work  and  no  sick- 
ness I  can  earn  about  |^0  in  a  year. 

Q.  Can  yon  support  your  family  upon  the  wages  you  receive? — A.  Yes;  as  I  am 
obliged  to.  Were  it  possible  I  should  like  to  afford  my  family  better  support,  and 
have  myself  more  couiforts  of  life. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  in  detail  what  uses  you  make  of  this  money  ? — A.  As  near  as  I 
can  I  will.  I  always  hand  my  wages  to  my  wife,  and  she  pays  per  annum :  For  rent 
of  lower  floor  of  a  little  house,  |66 ;  for  clothing  for  myself  and  family,  about  916 ;  for 
food  and  fuel,  about  |146:  for  dues  to  sick  and  burial  fund,  $8.22;  total,  $236.32.  I 
have  DO  taxes  of  any  kind  to  pay  ;  incomes  of  under  600  florius  (about  |240)  are  ex- 
empt from  taxation. 

Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  meals  consist  ? — A.  For  breakfast  we  have  coftbe, 
bread,  and  butter ;  for  dinner  potatoes  with  fat ;  sometimes  vegetables  or  peas,  beans, 
lentils,  and  on  Sundays  usually  a  piece  of  meat  or  pork;  and  for  supper  coffee,  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  vour  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age  ? — ^A.  Substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the  mason  hi  the  foregoing  statement,  ex- 
cepting that  with  reference  to  being  able  to  save  anything  for  availing  him  in  old 
age,  he  said :  ^*  Doing  my  duty  by  working  hard  every  dav  as  long  as  I  can,  I  can 
only  hope  and  trust  tnat  in  some  way  myself  and  family  will  be  taken  care  of  when  I 
get  old  or  disabled." 

I  also  examined  a  blacksmith  and  a  cigar-maker,  but  found  their  state- 
ments, on  the  most  essential  points,  differing  but  very  little  from  those 
made  by  the  mason  and  carpenter,  and  therefore  omit  to  recite  them. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES  IN  FACTORIES  AND  MILLS. 

This  country  has  so  far  enacted  no  law  or  laws  especially  intended  to 
furnish  means  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  industrial  establishments. 

There  are  certain  general  laws  calculated  to  insure  safety  and  pro- 
tection to  the  public  at  large,  by  the  application  of  which  the  working 
people  appear  to  be  more  or  less  particularly  benefited.  I  refer  here  to 
the  civil  code^  which  provides,  by  the  Articles  1401  and  1402,  that — 

Every  iUegal  act  whereby  another  suffers  damage  or  injury,  in  person  or  property, 
makes  the  person  through  whose  fault,  neglect,  or  carelessness  the  same  has  been 
caused,  answerable  for  the  damage  or  injury  done. 

The  inspection  of  steam  boilers  is  provided  for  by  the  law  of  May, 
1869 ;  and  by  the  French  law  of  April,  1810,  provision  is  made  relating 
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to  the  constractioD  of  new  buildings,  and  for  the  inspection  of  baildingB 
in  coarse  of  erection,  and  of  old  and  dangerous  structares. 

A  law  of  1875  guards  against  the  erection  of  factories  and  work 
shops  in  localities  where  they  might  cause  danger,  damage,  or  nuisance. 

Again,  the  superintendence  of  railways  has  been  relegated  by  a  rad- 
ical law,  of  April,  1876,  and  by  certain  royal  decrees  having  for  their 
object,  among  other  things,  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  and  of 
the  employes  of  the  railways. 

In  all  the  larger  industrial  establishments  the  greatest  care  is  gener- 
ally taken  to  guard  workmen  and  laborers  against  every  danger ;  so 
that  they  are  not  injured,  unless,  in  consequence  of  their  own  fault  and 
indiscretion. 

Little  is  to  be  said  regarding  any  special  considerations  given  by  em- 
ployers to  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  employes.  It  is 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  industrials  bestow  much  attention  and 
care  upon  their  employes  in  such  a  direction.  A  most  noteworthy  and 
praiseworthy  instance  of  this  kind  is  exhibited  by  the  incessant  and 
successful  efforts  of  J.  G.  van  Marken,  jr.,  director  of  the  yeast  and 
spirit  manufactory  in  Delft.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remarked 
that  employers,  as  a  rule,  treat  their  workmen  and  laborers  in  a  kind 
and  indulgent  manner,  and  cases  of  extreme  severity  or  harshness 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

POLITICAL  BIOHTS  OF  WOBKINOMEN. 

In  a  general  point  of  view  the  political  rights  of  the  working  classes 
are  the  same  as  those  of  all  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The  hum- 
bler classes  are,  however,  together  with  thousands  of  the  middle  and 
better  educated  classes,  particularly  in  the  larger  towns,  hitherto  as  a 
rule  excluded  from  suffrage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  right  to  elect 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  General,  as  well  as  of 
the  provincial  states,  is  restricted  to  those  who,  on  account  of  their 
owning  land  or  houses  or  of  their  occupying  larger  and  more  valuable 
premises,  pay  ascertain  and  pretty  large  amount  of  taxes.  And  al- 
though the  amount  of  taxes  required  to  be  paid  to  entitle  the  inhabit- 
ants to  elect  members  of  municipal  common  councils  is  only  one  half  of 
what  is  required  to  elect  members  of  the  national  and  provincial  legis- 
lative assemblies,  yet  among  the  laboring  classes  there  are  but  few 
indeed  who  pay  a  sufficient  amount  to  qualify  thera  even  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  these  local  legislative  bodies.  The  extension  of  electoral  qual- 
ification has  of  late  years  been  strongly  advocated,  but  not  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  humbler  or  the  working  classes,  whose  circumstances,  edu- 
cation and  station  in  life,  it  is  considered,  render  it  unlikely  that  they 
should  form  a  sound  and  unbiased  judgment  on  political  questions 
and  who  would  consequently,  if  francliised,  merely  be  tools  in  the  hands 
of  political  parties,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  those  in 
whose  employ  or  under  whose  control  they  might  happen  to  be  placed, 
but  more  especially  in  favor  of  those,  who,  although  possessed  of  hum- 
ble means,  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  superior  education  or  are  naturally 
more  intelligent  or  are  placed  in  a  more  or  less  independent  position, 
and  therefore  more  likely  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves,  and  who 
have  until  now  been  excluded  from  suffrage  merely  on  account  of  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  taxes  they  pay. 

The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  or  of  fixing  the  basis  upon  which  the 
granting  of  electoral  privileges  should  be  founded  seems  np  to  the  present 
to  have  withheld  the  legislative  assembly  from  revising  the  suffrage  laws. 
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The  welfare  of  the  laboring  claases  has,  however,  from  time  to  time  been 
taken  into  serioos  consideration.  In  September,  1874,  for  instance,  a  biU 
was  passed  prohibiting  tbelaborof  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  ex- 
oeptingforfieldlabor  and  for  domestic  and  personal  services;  farther,  bya 
bill  passed  in  Jane,  1865,  whereby  the  levyiiig  of  local  import  duties  which 
chiefly  affected  articles,  of  consumption  was  entirely  abolished.  Frofai 
that  i>eriod  the  contribution  of  the  working  classes  towards  local  dues 
has  been  comparatively  small,  as  these  now  mainly  consist  of  a  surrender 
of  80  per  cent,  of  the  Oovernment  personal  taxes,  levied  on  house  rent, 
doors,  windows,  chimneys,  furniture,  servants,  and  horses,  a  percentage 
on  ttte  ground  tax,  and  a  local  income  tax,  from  which  the  small  incomes 
of  the  humbler  classes  are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  exempted. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  some  Government  or  excise  dues 
that  fall  more  or  less  heavily  on  the  working  classes,  for  instance  on  salt, 
soap,  and  sugar.  The  duty  on  salt  in  1882  produced  a  revenue  of  about 
%  cents  per  individual  inhabitant,  the  duty  on  soap  about  17  cents,  and 
that  on  sugar  about  72  cents  per  head.  The  duty  on  beef  does  not  affect 
them  much,  as  the  humbler  classes  chiefly  consume  pork,  on  which  no 
duty  is  levied.  The  duty  on  alcoholic  liquors  in  1882  produced  a  reve- 
nue of  about  $2.16  per  individual,  which  duty,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  is 
for  the  greater  part  paid  by  the  working  classes. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  system  of  taxation  in  this 
eountry  requires  to  be  seriouuly  ameliorated,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  much  room  for  improving  the  provisions  of  law  that  affect  the 
working  classes. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

The  cause  which  principally  leads  to  the  emigration  of  the  working 
people  in  the  Netherlands  is  the  natural  desire  of  improving  their  con- 
dition. Those  who  have  large  families  to  support  find  it  most  difficult 
here  to  furnish  them  even  with  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  and  see  no 
ehance  whatever  of  saving  a  small  amount  to  assist  them  in  providing 
for  old  age  or  in  making  some  provision  for  their  children.  This  is  not 
only  the  ca»se  with  the  laboring  classes,  but  also  with  small  farmers, 
who,  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land  during  the  last 
few  years,  are  hardly  able  to  pay  the  high  rents  at  which  it  is  held. 

Emigrants  from  this  country,  and  supposably,  from  most  others,  have 
been  and  still  are  greatly  influenced  in  their  selection  of  new  homes, 
attracted  and  coming  to  our  shores,  by  and  in  consequence  of  the  very 
liberal  character  of  the  national  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

The  generous  provisions  of  our  laws  respecting  the  pre-emption  of 
public  lands,  holding  out  to  emigrants  an  opportunity  to  obtain  so  soon 
after  their  arrival,  with  such  ease  and  facility  and  at  such  liberal  terms, 
a  certain  quantity  of  land  and  create  for  themselves  independent 
homes,  have  determined,  and  still  do,  their  choice  in  this  respect. 

Thus  the  great  stream  of  emigration  from  here,  like  from  most  other 
Baropean  countries,  has  been  and  is  directed  to  the  United  States. 
Some  few,  however,  emigrate  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  of  late,  also, 
to  South  Africa.  Many  Hollanders  find  their  way  to  the  Dutch  East 
and  West  India  colonies,  but  invariably  persons  who  intend  to  follow 
some  commercial  pursuit  or  practice  some  profession. 

As  early  even  as  1^30,  some  of  the  farmers  and  agiicultural  laborers 
▼ho  had  managed  to  save  a  small  sum,  and  were  more  enterprising 
than  the  generality  of  their  countrymen,  left  this  country  for  the  New 
World,  but  it  was  not  until  20  years  ago  that  the  attention  of  this  class 
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was  more  particalarly  directed  to  the  great  advantages  offered  in  the 
United  States  to  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  work. 

Many  of  them  decided  on  leaving  their  homesteads  and  trying  their 
Inck  in  America,  and  after  some  time  others,  induced  by  the  favorable 
reports  of  such  of  their  connections  as  had  taken  the  initiative,  and 
even  assisted  by  remittances  from  those  who  had  been  snccessfol,  fol- 
lowed their  example. 

Bnt  not  till  1881,  when  greater  facilities  were  opened  to  intending 
emigrants  by  a  direct  line  of  steamers  from  Rotterdam,  and  later  also 
from  Amsterdam,  did  the  emigration  of  the  Dutch  laboring  classes  to 
the  United  States  take  large  proportions. 

In  that  year  the  number  of  Dutch  emigrants,  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  who  took  ship  at  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  according  to  a  state- 
ment kindly  furnished  me  by  the  superintendent  of  emigration  here^ 
rose  to  4,203 ;  and  in  1882  was  4,685.  In  1883  the  number  was  only 
2,709,  and  during  the  past  six  months  of  the  present  year,  1,075. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  statiBment  giving  the  number  of  emi- 
grants from  Holland  via  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  during  the  above-men- 
tioned period  of  time,  bnt  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  an  equal,  if 
not  a  larger,  number  took  ship  for  the  United  States  at  that  port. 

Of  the  emigrants  from  this  country,  the  principal  contingent  has 
hitherto  been  furnished  by  the  provinces  of  Oroningen,  Friesland,  and 
Gelderland. 

The  paramount  interests  of  these  provinces,  being  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  go  far  in  pointing  out  the  valuable  and  desirable  character  of 
the  emigration  frx)m  the  Netherlands. 

The  principal  occupation  of  these  emigrants,  as  must  be  observed 
from  what  is  already  stated,  is  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  raising  of 
cattle. 

Amongst  them  are  also  to  be  found  carpenters,  bricklayers,  smiths, 
.and  even  tailors  and  shoemakers. 

In  some  cases  artisans  accompanied  the  cultivators  of  land  in  order 
to  build  their  houses,  stables,  &c.,  enabling  them  to  earn  a  living  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival. 

Amongst  the  emigrants  there  are  also  a  few  of  superior  education 
and  talents,  but  who,  through  past  delinquencies,  have  lost  the  confi. 
deuce -of  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  country. 

During  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883  a  great  number  of  Germans 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  via  Amestenlam  and  Rotterdam,  but, 
owing  to  the  difficulties  now  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, the  number  of  emigrants  from  the  German  states  via  these 
ports  has  of  late  been  considerably  reduced. 

The  measures  taken  by  that  Government  to  prevent  persons  from 
whom  military  service  is  soon  becoming  or  actually  due  from  escaping 
from  ^^  Yaterland "  via  Dutch  ports,  and  to  cause  others  leaving  the 
country  to  do  so  by  way  of  Bremen  or  Hamburg,  have  had  the  effect 
above  indicated. 

AOKNOWLEDaMENTS. 

In  closing  this  report  I  have  to  express  my  regrets  at  being  unable 
to  continue  it  on  the  subject  of  ^'  female  labor,"  as  I  should  have  done 
if  my  efforts  to  obtain  the  data  and  information  necessary  in  order  to 
frimish  intelligent  and  anyways  satisfactory  answers  to  the  various 
questions  asked  in  reference  thereto  had  proved  successful. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  and  accompanying  schedules  of 
wages  I  received  more  or  less  aid  from  so  large  a  number  of  x>crsons 
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and  firms,  &c.,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  mention  the  names  of 
all  of  them,  bat  my  sincere  acknowledgments  for  courteoos  and  kind 
assistance  are  sx>ecially  due  to  the  following  named,  as  without  their 
aid  I  should  hardly  have  been  able  to  make  the  report : 

They  are,  Prof.  B.  H.  Pekelharing,  of  Delft;  Messrs.  Van  Week  & 
Co.,  mill-owners,  of  Ensched^ ;  J.  G.  van  Marken,  jr.,  esq.,  director  of 
yeast  and  spirits  manufactory,  of  Delft ;  Jacob  Ankersmit,  jr.,  esq., 
magistrate  of  public  works,  Amsterdam :  P.  W.  Steekamp,  esq.,  chief 
commissary  of  police,  Amsterdam ;  A.  V.  Th.  Sassen,  esq.,  director  of 
Government  postal  savings  banks,  Amsterdam ;  W.  Hovy,  esq.,  and  S. 
TV.  Josephos  Jitta,  esq.,  members  of  the  city  council,  Amsterdam } 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Daniels  and  N.  Boas  Brothers,  proprietors  of  diamond- 
cutting  establishments,  Amsterdam. 

D.  ECKSTEIN, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Amsterdam,  July  16, 1884. 


I.  Qenebal  trades. 

Wage$  wtidper  week  o/sixtjf  hours  in  the  dietriot  of  Ameierdam. 


Ooonpatlona. 

Lowest. 

HiRhest. 

Average. 

BUILDIMO  TBADU. 

B ricklav^n  ,..,.. ,.r .-,,,■, , t,-..t -- 

$4  00 
320 
4  40 
860 
400 
300 
800 
400 
2  40 
400 
4  00 

400 
4  00 
820 
2  80 
280 
4  80 
280 
8  20 
400 
8  60 
2  40 
8  60 
6  00 

2  40 
4  00 
4  80 
4  00 

3  60 

3  20 
6  00 
820 
2  50 
8  20 
860 
2  40 
800 
400 

4  00 
480 

$6  00 
400 

6  00 
440 

7  20 
4  40 
4  80 
560 

8  20 
560 
640 

600 
560 

4  00 
600 
860 
8  00 
480 
480 

6  60 

5  20 

7  20 
560 

8  00 
300 

4  80 

5  20 
4  80 
680 
4  00 

16  00 
4  80 
480 
4  80 

4  80 
400 
550 

5  60 
880 

1120 

$4  »> 

EEoa-oarrlora 

8  60 

Ifanona 

4  80 

Tenders.. ........... ..••■.... 

4  OO 

Plmitererfi  ■■ 

4  10 

TftXldftlW.  ..r.*w...... r ,^,,,,, 

4  00 

Slatf^ra ,,--„,- 

4  00 

Plumbers -... 

4  80 

AMi«tllIltjl....T.  .-.,. T^ ,,.. --,.- 

2  80 

Q|^|nnCIDt4T8                tt..       .t           ,-»r-       -r r r r^ - .-.. 

4  80 

Oaa-fltters    '.  

5  00 

OTHER  TBADB8. 

Baken 

4  80 

Bliiok8mith.8.... 

4  80 

Strikers 

8  60 

Doolc binders ...,,^...^,^,--^,.^-.,^.»,.^ 

4  00 

Brickmakers  ................ •• 

8  20 

Brewers      ...  ..  ........  .      ......................................... 

6  00 

Botchers ..........  .................................................... 

3  60 

BrMM-foanders ..«-.....-> ^r tt - - 

4  00 

Cftliliiot^inftkfirft           .•.«•.....•.••.••.....•.•••••..••.••••••••••«••••-. 

4  80 

Confeetionera '.............. 

4  40 

Olgar^makers . . . . . .  .....-^t.. ^ - -.-.. 

4  00 

Coopers ■ 

480 

CnAnhmmi  f famll v  emnlov.  free  homes) .....^.*t^ -,.«»» 

Cabmen 

(Ifmdnfrt'iOTs  fiti^Mttr rallwavs                 .   ..    ...   ......             ..........r^.r 

DrlvArs  alirseii railwava...... .......................................... 

THstillftrs .»  , r      . 

6  OO 

Dyers 

8  60 

BmrraTers.  .  ..  ....................................................... 

8  00 

Fnrriors  .....................................•........••«.*............ 

4  00 

Gardners 

8  60 

Hatters i 

4  00 

4  40 

T^horers.  nortars.  &o 

8  20 

Xiithographsrs r 

4  80 

Mill^ffhta      

4  80 

Printers 

6  OO 

Teaehers  (public  schools) 

640 
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Wag  spaid  per  week  ofaixtjf  howre  in  the  distriei  ofAmeierdam — Continaed. 


Ooonpattona. 


Othbb  TBADS0— Continaed. 


flallmakers 

Bboemaken 

Turners 

Telegraph  operators 

Tindmiths 

Weavers  (oi^ftside  of  mills) . 


BUOA.B  BBFUnBIBS. 

WorlmeD : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Firemen  (attending  to  boilers) 

Xngine-men 


Lowest 


$4  00 
3  60 
3  20 
480 
8  60 
8  20 


380 
3  00 
400 


Highest 

$5  60 

480 

480 

640 

4  80 

400 

4  80 

360 

480 

440 

A,ren^g9. 


H  M 
4  06 

4  OO 

5  66 

4  06 

5  66 


4  20 

4  46 
4  4f 


NOTB.— The  workins  hoars  per  week  (sixty)  as  stated  in  the  heading  of  this  sohednle  apply  to 
most  of  the  trades  ana  occapations  therein  mentioned,  but  in  some  oases  they  are  more,  say  seventy- 
two  in  the  case  of  bakers,  distillers,  dkc,  and  sixty -six  hoars  in  the  case  of  employes  in  sagar  reflnei^ 
les.  Condactors  and  drivers  on  street  ridl ways  are  employed  seventy-two  to  eighty-four  hours  weekly. 
The  low  wages  of  cabmen  are  aagmented  by  the  "fees**tbey  generally  receive,  sometimes  amoanting 
to  more  than  the  wages  they  get.  Some  livery  stables  let  horses  and  wagons  to  cabmen  at  fixed,  low 
rates  by  the  day. 

THE  DIAMOND  INDUSTRY  OP   AMSTERDAM. 

Amsterdam's  long  and  aniversally  enjoyed  reputation  for  being  the 
principal  home  of  this  industry  is  still  vigorously  maintained.  There 
are  more  and  larger  establishments  here  than  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
together,  where  by  the  manipulations  and  processes  of  cleaving,  cutting, 
and  polishing  the  ''  rough  stone,"  the  brilliant  is  produced,  finished, 
and  turned  out.  There  appear  to  be  certain  distinctive  features  pecu- 
liar to  this  trade  or.  trades,  and  to  the  workmen  therein  employed,  ad- 
verting to  which  by  a  few  remarks,  in  this  place,  may  perhaps  not 
prove  entirely  uninteresting.  The  owners  and  proprietors  of  two  of  the 
principal  establishments  have  kindly  furnished  me,  each,  certain  infor- 
mation, but  the  figures  they  give  as  representing  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  and  the  wages  they  earn  do  not  nearly  correspond.  The 
one  gives  the  number  of  ''diamond  workers"  employed  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  trade  here,  as  from  4,000  to  4,500 ;  the  other  estimates 
their  number  to  amount  to  from  4,000  to  5,000. 

Their  earnings,  as  to  one  account,  are  stated  as  follows,  viz:  Cleavers 
earn  from  $12  all  the  way  to  $32 ;  cutters,  from  $8  to  $18,  and  polish- 
ers from  $10  to  $30  ;  all  per  week,  if  working  twelve  hours  daily. 

The  other's  statement  shows  the  earnings  to  be  as  follows,  viz:  Cleav- 
ers, $28  per  week;  cutters,  $16,  and  polishers,  $24.  The  higher  and 
maximum  amounts,  as  given  in  both  cases,  are,  as  I  understand,  earned 
only  by  the  most  dexterous  and  skillful  workmen,  when  ''working" 
diamonds  of  the  better  and  superior  quality,  and  of  considerable  value. 
Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  women  and  girls  in  large  numbers 
are  being  employed  in  this  trade,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  their 
services  are  being  utilized  to  some  extent  in  rose-cutting,  a  sort  of  work 
which  requires  neither  much  skill  nor  great  exertion.  Their  earnings 
amount  to  from  about  $6  to  $8  per  week.  I  use  the  words  "  earning  " 
or  "earnings"  advisedly,  for  the  reason  that  the  workmen  in  this  in- 
dustry are  very  rarely  engaged  for  any  fixed  rate  of  wages  per  day  or 
week,  but,  as  a  rule,  work  by  the  piece  or  size  and  weight  of  the  stones 
and  with  regard  to  their  value.  ^         y 
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Present  wages  or  earnings  are  hardly  one-half  of  what  they  were  for 
some  years,  from  about  1870  and  down  to  a  few  years  ago.  Enlarged 
imports  of  rongh  diamonds,  diminished  demand  for  polished  stones, 
and  the  great  accession  in  the  number  of  operatives  have  contributed 
to  this  result. 

In  former  days  this  trade  was  almost  totally  in  the  hands  of  Israelites 
here,  but  this  is  the  case  no  longer,  as  the  number  of  workmen  of  other 
races  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

The  "motive  power"  and  necessai^  space  the  diamond  polishers 
usually  hire  in  the  large  diamond-polishing  establishments,  paying  there- 
for from  30  to  60  cents  per  day  of  twelve  hours.  The  tools  required 
each  workman  has  himself  to  supply  with. 

As  a  class  the  diamond  operatives  cannot  be  said  to  be  provident  or 
saving ;  they  seem  to  be  altogether  too  fond  of  attending  places  of  pub- 
lie  amusements,  and  are  great  frequenters  of  restaurants  and  caf^s.  But 
their  wives  and  children  are  rarely,  if  ever,  neglected ;  they  generally 
share  in  their  amusements  and  pleasures.  They  eschew  the  use  of  strong 
drink,  and  cases  of  intoxication  among  them  occur  very  seldom.  They 
usually  marry  young,  and  nothing  is  to  be  said  against  their  moral  con- 
duct, and  whenever  there  is  a  call  for  contributions  to  any  charity  they 
always  give  liberally.  They  have  sick  funds,  funds  for  the  payment  of 
a  certain  amount  on  the  decease  of  a  bread-winner  (sort  of  life-insur- 
ance), and  pension  funds. 

In  the  year  1867  a  union  was  established  to  guard  against  too  great 
reduction  of  wages,  but  a  combination  of  circumstances  since  prevail- 
ing caused  it  to  become  quite  inactive  and  it  exerts  no  influence  at  this 
moment* 

The  relation  between  the  workmen  and  their  employers  is  generally 
friendly;  the  clever  and  faithful  workman  is  in  a  x>osition  to  insure 
great  advantages  to  his  employer,  consequently  the  relation  between 
them  is  often  of  a  more  or  less  confidential  nature. 

The  labor  of  the  diamond  worker  is  not  held  to  be  injurious  to  health, 
being  usually  performed  in  large,  airy  rooms.  Though  the  rates  of 
wages  or  earnings  of  diamond  operatives  are  still  lar  in  excess  of  those 
of  many  other  artisans,  their  present  situation  is  for  from  being  satis- 
factory and  their  prospects  for  the  near  future  anything  but  bright. 
But  if  they  would  abandon  some  of  the  expensive  habits  and  modes  of 
life  acquired  by  them  during  a  long  period  of  extraordinary  prosperity, 
they  certaiuly  would  get  along  well  enough,  and  would,  even  then,  have 
occasion  to  consider  themselves,  comparatively  speaking,  as  a  favored 
class,  for  laboring  men. 

TAILORS. 

Wiiges  paid  to  or  earned  hy  iaUorB  per  week  of  teventy-two  hour e^  for  ouetom-work,  in  mer- 
chant tailore'  $hop$  in  AmeUardam, 


Oeoupationa. 


Cutters 

Tailurs : 

MakinfC  coats 

MaklD;;  vests 

liakiug  pants   

Working  by  day  or  hoar 


NoTB. — ^Tailors  working  at  their  homes,  employing  other  Joameymen  and  with  apprentices,  earn  a 
great  deal  more,  often  double  the  amotinto  as  given  in  above  stotement. 
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STEVEDORES'  CHARGES. 
Euling  rate$  paid  to  stevedores  for  unloading  and  loading  cargoes  at  the  port  of  Awuterdam, 


Deaoriptioii  of  oargoes,  Sec. 


UNLOADDIO. 

Petrolenm : 

Steamers per  barrel.. 

SalliDg  vesaelB do 

Bioe: 

Steamer* per  ton.. 

Sailing  TOMela do 

Grain: 

Steamers do.... 

Sailing  veasela do — 

Sasar,  sailing  veesels do 

Coffee,  sailing  yessels do — 

Tobacco,  sailing  vessels... per  hogshead.. 


Description  of  cargoes,  Ae. 


Lnmber.  sailing  yeesels,  per  standard, 

165  cnbic  feet , 

Cotton : 

American,  sailing  vessels,  .per  bale. . 

Bombay,  saiUng  vessels do... 

LOADDTO. 

Sailing  vessels : 

Piece  goods per  2,000  kilograms . . 

Petroleum  barrels . .  .^ — per  barrel . . 

Rails per  ton.. 

Wire,  rods do 

Scrap-iron do  ... 


Wages. 


Cents. 
40 


44 

90 
24 


II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-four  hours  in  the  cotton  factories  at  Ensohede,  and  per  week  of 
seventy  to  seventy'five  hours  in  woolen  mills  at  Tilburg  in  Holland. 


Oocnpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$3  60 

$4  08 

600 

7  20 

860 

4  08 

860 

408 

060 

12  00 

288 

8  60 

1  44 

1  80 

5  52 

6  48 

2  40 

8  86 

2  16 

2  64 

2  16 

264 

264 

8  12 

6  00 

7  20 

8  60 

4  08 

288 

860 

860 

420 

360 

420 

288 

8  60 

2  16 

288 

1  20 

1  80 

420 

600 

240 

860 

Average. 


Stokers 

Engineers 

Scntching-room  hands 

Gard-grinder4  and  strippers 

Foreman,  carders 

Frame-tenders  (women) 

Half-timers  (assistant  to  tenders) 

Self-actor  spinners 

Piecers  (men)  

Throstle-spinners  (^rls) 

Winders  (women  and  girls) 

Warpers 

Sixers 

Makera-np  and  packers 

Dyers 

Finishers 

Weavers: 

Foarloom 

Three  loom 

Two  loom 

Assistants  (boys  and  girls)  ... 

Overlookers  

Laborers  and  odd  men 


$3  84 

5  20 
8  84 
3M 

10  80 
8  24 

1  62 

6  00 
3  88 
240 
3  40 

2  88 
660 
8  84 

3  24- 
8  00 

3  00 
3  24 

2  62 
1  50 
6  10 

3  00 


Woolen  mills  in  Tilburg, 


Description  of  employment 


I  Average 
wages. 


Weavers 

Spinners 

Snearei's  and  workmen 

Girls 

Boys 


$4  00 
400 
8  20 
200 
160 


Note.— With  reference  to  the  qaestlon  of  wages  having  increased  or  decreased  since  1878,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  principal  mills  at  Enschede,  states  as  follows,  viz :  "  That  although  the  wages  jyer  piece 
toovm  or  per  pound  qfyarn  tpun  liave  remained  nominally  the  same,  th^y  have,  in  reality,  risen  from 
20 1^  25  percent.,  because  the  better  material  in  cotton  and  yarn  (working  up,  as  we  now  do,  chiefly 
American  cotton  instead  of  sarat  as  we  almost  exclusivelv  used  before,  and  having  made  great  im- 
provements in  oar  machinery  besides)  has  enabled  onr  work  people  to  earn  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  mors 
wages.  ^  I 
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Wages  paid  in  foundries  and  maohine'Shops  in  Amsterdam  and  at  the  Hague, 
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Oconpations. 


Lowest. 


HighMt 


▲verage. 


▲T  AMflTBBDAM  (PKE  WBXK  OF  0IXTT-6IX  HOURS). 


Foaadry  

Tamers-shop 

Pa.tteni  or  modehnakers-shop . 

Flnlshers-fthop 

Bbuskflmiths-ahop  . 

Bolermakers-ahoj 

Laborers 


:er»-abop . 
in  yard . . 


$4  08 
466 
4  66 
4  08 
480 
4  66 
8  12 


AT  THB  HAOUB  (PSB  DAT  OF  TWHLVS  BOUBA). 


Sandmolders 

Loam  molders 

Laborers 

Taming  and  planing-shop 

Ifachiue-sbop 

BoOer-nukers 

PlAte  workers  (bridges,  roofii,  cranes,  Sec). 

Blacksmiths-shop 

Tenders  in  blacksmitbs-shop 

Laborers  in  yard 


$5  28 

5  04 
528 

6  04 
720 
6  86 
4  08 


1  00 
1  20 

64 
1  OO 
1  08 
1  40 

90 
1  00 

62 

66 


$4  68 
4  80 
4  02 
4  56 

6  60 
645 
8  60 


NoTB.— As  represented  to  me  it  is  more  fireqnently  the  case  for  workmen  in  foundries  and  machine- 
shops  to  be  engaged  onpieoe  work  on  working  on  a  sort  of  contract  than  for  fixed  wages  either  by  the 
hoar,  day,  or  week.  When  so  working  (by  the  piece  or  on  contract)  they  can,  and  generally  do,  earn 
aU  the  way  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  over  ana  aboye  the  wages  aboye  stated. 


IV.  Ship- YARDS  and  sHiPBuiLDiNa. 

ployed  in  buildl 
dam,  Ketherlan 


Wages  paid  per  week  to  workmen  employed  in  building  iron  and  composite  ships,  at  Amster- 


Oconpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Carponters 

IBOB  SHIPS.* 

$5  80 
480 
400 

$1170 
060 
800 

$6  40 

Iron  workers 

7  20 

Joinors. ............................................. ....  • .............. 

6  00 

Laborers.... 

4  00 

Foraman  - 

COMFOSITB  8HIP8.t 

Fixed. 
6  00 

Carpenters - 

5  28 

Joiners 

5  28 

Mant  and  blockmaknn 

6  28 

Blacksmiths 

6  00 

Laborers 

4  08 

*  Hoars  of  labor  per  week,  sixty-six. 


t  Honn  of  labor  per  week,  sixty. 


The  wages,  when  working  before  6  in  the  morning  or  after  6  in  the  evening,  are  abont  16  per  cent, 
more. 
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y.  Agriotjltural  wages. 

Statement  showing  ike  UMkges  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  koueekold  (eountry)  servetmU 
in  theprovinoee  of  North  and  South  Holland,  Netherlande, 


OoenpatlonB. 


NOBTH  BOLLAJflX 

Laborers,  ffeneral  farm  work : 

With  board  aDd  lodfcing p«r  jear.. 

Witboat  bed  and  boara do 

Boya'  help,  without  bed  and  boai^ do — 

Laborers,  in  harveiit  time,  able  to  handle  machine* per  day . . 

Laborers  in  harrest  time do — 

Boys' help  in  harvest  time do  ... 

Hen,  mowing  grass per  hectare^.. 

Laborers,  grain  (Arming,  &c.,  no  bed  or  board per  day.. 

Dairymaids per  week.. 

Female  serrants,  household  work per  year.. 

BOUTB  H0LX.A3rD. 

Laborers,  plowing  and  oare  of  oattle   per  week.. 

Laborers,  aoing  all  hard  work,  loading  manure,  digging  ditches .  per  day . . 

Laborers,  in  harvest  time do 

Laborers,  steam  thrashing  do  ... 

Laborers,  mowing  grass  and  onttiag  grain per  hectare*.. 

Hen,  for  hoeing per  day.. 

Women,  for  hoeing .do  ... 

Boys,  for  hoeing do  ... 

Laborers: 

For  ordinary  work  in  winter do 

For  ordinary  work,  spring  and  fsll do — 

Hale  servants,  living  in  the  fimner*s  household per  year. . 

Dairy  maids,  milking  cattle,  making  cheese,  and  hoosehold  work . do  . . . 


Lowest.   Highest. 


I 


$090 
60 


52 


62  00 


80  00 

eooo 


$1  10 
100 


eo  00 


81 


00  00 
80  00 


Average. 


$60  W 

167  W 

40  00 

1  00 


8  98 


1  ID 
66  60 


8  M 
60 
70 
81 

8  80 


40 
85  00 

70  00 


*  Bqnal  to  about  2|  acres. 

VI.  Bailway  emplot^s. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid,  per  Hme  as  thermn  spedjied,  to  railway  m| 
Dutch  Rhenish  Railway  Company,  head  oJjUee  at  Utreekt,  Netherlant 


by  ike 


Occupations. 


Lowest      Highest     Avorace, 


Stnt'on  masters,  large  stations ^ per  year. 

Station  masters,  country  stations do... 

Inspectors, platform  clerks do... 

BooKing  clerks do... 

Engine  drivers per  day. 

Premium  for  economy  in  use  of  Aid,  &c do... 

Total do... 

Firemen do . . . 

Premium  as  above do  .. 

Total do... 

Guards do... 

Premium  (mileage  money) do. . . 

Total do... 

Signal-men do... 

Switoh-men do  .. 

Platelayers do... 

QOOD8  DBPASniKlfT. 

Booking  clerks  (chief  of  invoicing  office) per  year . 

Clerks do... 

Assistant  clerks do... 

Drivers      per  day. 

Goods  deliverers  do... 

Foremen  of  laborers do... 

Laborers do... 

Assistant  laborers do... 


$800  00 

820  00 

180  00 

160  00 

80 

80 


$1,880  00 

400  00 

4U0  00 

480  00 

100 

60 


$060  00 

800  00 

280  00 

280  00 

88 

80 


1  10 


16 


1  50 


68 


90 


1  24 


66 

90 


70 


66 


400  00 
180  00 
60  00 
48 
48 
66 
48 
28 


600  00 
480  00 
160  00 
56 
60 
70 
66 
48 


52 
12 


72 


520  00 
800  00 
120  00 
52 
54 
64 
52 
86 


KOTB.—Station  masters  at  the  ports  receive  also  a  commission  on  goods  discharged  fh>m,  or  laden 
into,  sea-vessels,  amounting  to  about  $800  per  annum. 
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VII.  The  NETHERLANDS  YEAST  AND  SPIRIT  MANUFACTORY.* 

Statement  ahowiitg  the  wages  paidy  per  time  ai  indicated  herein^  to  ike  employee  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Yeaet  and  ^Spint  Manufactory^  at  Delft. 


OcciipatioiiB. 


Carpenters,  blttckamitha,  coppersmiths,  masoDS,  co»pers,  and  in  (;en 

eral  all  flrst-claas  handicraftsmen per  boar. . 

Second-class  handicraftsmen do i 

Stolcers , do 

Workmen  in  the  flonr-mill. . .' do 

Workmen  in  the  distillery do ', 

Workmen  in  the  malt-house do 

Foremen per  week . . 

Maul  er  miller per  month . . 

Master  malter do : 

Master  distiller do.... 

Master  machinists do I 

Clerks do....' 

Superior  employes per  year . . 

Manager,  exclusive  of  a  share  of  22^  per  cent,  in  the  profits   . . .  do . . .  | 


Lowest. 


$0  07i 
06^ 
07i 
Mi 
OH 

oe* 

6  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
WO  00 
1,  200  00 


Highest  I  Average. 


I 


i.'!'.**.!!.'.*. 

1 

$0  07i 

10  06 

40  00 

j  880  00 

30  00 

1.......... 

1 

*  For  further  particulars  regarding  this  manufactory,  see  appendix. 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

iVagee  paid  pej'  month  to  eeamen  {officers  and  men)  on  steamships  in  ocean  navigation  for 
voyages  to  Mediterranean^  Levant,  and  Baltic  ports,  and  to  Hamburg  from  Amsterdamj 
Netherlands. 


Occupations. 


Captains 

First  officers 

Second  officers 

Third  officers 

Boatswains    _. 

Carpenters '. 

Cooks     

Finsi  stewards 

Se<-ond  stewards .' 

A  bio  seamen  . ". 

Winchmen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Donkeymen : 

Fin^nien ! 

Trimmers ' ' 


owest 

Highest. 

$40  00 

$00  00 

26  UO 

36  00 

IB  00 

26  00 

16  00 

18  00 

16  00 

18  00 

16  00 

18  00 

14  40 

16  00 

12  00 

14  00 

Average. 


28  00 
18  00 
16  00 


56  00 
28  00 
18  00 


I 


$8  00 
12  00 
14  00 
800 


14  00 
12  00 
10  00 


'Note.— Captains  receive  in  addition  to  their  wages  1  per  cent,  of  the  gross  freights.  Chief  officers 
get  in  addition  to  their  wages  $12  for  every  Levant  voyage;  $8  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage ;  $4  for 
every  Baltic  vovage  ;  $1.60  for  every  Hamburg  voyage.  Hocond  officers  get  in  addition  to  their  wages 
$9.60  for  every  Levant  voyage ;  $6.40  for  every  Mediterranean  voyage :  $3.20  for  every  Baltic  voyage  ; 
$1.20  for  every  Hamburg  vovage.  Third  officers  gel  in  addition  to  their  wages  $7.20  for  every  Levant 
voyage ;  $4.80  for  every  MecUterranean  voyage ;  $2.40  for  every  Baltic  voyage. 
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32  0» 

24  00 

le  00 

18  00 

»5  00 

20  00 

u  » 

900 

4  HO 

20  00 

24  00 

IB  00 

20  00 

18  00 

15  20 

9  60 

4  80 

20  00 

8  00 
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Seamen^s  wttgea  on  sailing  ves9eU. 

Occupations.  I^oweiit.    Hi«:hei«i. 

OCBAN  TKAOK. 

CaptAina $32  00 

First  officers 28  00  : 

Second  ofiiconi 1800 

ThirdofUcers 12  00 

Boatiiwains 16  00  . 

Carpenters ,  20  00 

Cooicft  and  iit4>ward8 IH  00 

Ableneamen         .• :  10  80 

Ordinary  seamen 6  40 

Boys a  70 

KAl.TIC   I  ItADK. 

CapUins 16  00 

FiratoflioerH :  20  00 

Second  officers '  15  20 

Carpentem    '  18  00, 

Cooks  and  stewards 16  00 

Able  seamen 12  80 

Ordinary  seamen ■  6  40 

Bo.vn I  ;{  70 

ItlVKK  XAVIUATlON. 

Skippers 16  00 

Men 6  40 

NoTK. — Captains  in  the  ocean  trade  receive  innddition  to  their  wsges  6  per  cent  of  tlie  net  freiirbts* 
or  H  P^r  oent.  of  tho  ^ross  freights  ;  and  in  the  lialtic  trade  .'>  per  cent,  of  the  {Ctoha  lrei;£fats.  Most 
skippers  own  their  vesseln. 

IX.  Store  and  sHor  waues. 

Wages  paid  per  ijcar  or  per  week^  a»  herein  indicated,  in  Htorett^  ivholenale  and  retail,  to 
mates  and  females  in  Amnterdam. 

Occupations.                                                    lowest.  HiKhe»t. ,  Average. 

WHOLiWAI.B.  I 

I 

Proeiirators pervear..      |40()  00  $1,000  00' 

Bookkeeper* do...       400  00  2,000  00  i 

Bookkeepers' assistants do 2U0  00  600  00  J 

Correspondents do 400  00  1,000  00 

Shipping  olei-ks do 400  00'  800  00  ' 

Salenmeu do  ..         200  00  1,  2tK)  00  i 

Clerks do  ...       loo  00  «U0  00  [ 

Porters do l«o  00  240  00  I 

RRTAII.— Cr.KKKH. 

6n»r.«ry  stores: 

With  boanl per  vear..         22  00  80  00 

Without  board per  \ve«k..           2  40  4  00  . 

Drapers : 

With  board per  year..         HO  00  180  OO  . 

Withoutboard perwei-k..           2  80  ,  ."i  60  , 

Clothing  stores: 

With  board per  year..       120  00  2H0  00 

Without  board do  ...       200  00  400  00 

M  illinery  stores : 

With  board  do 60  00  200  00 

Without  board por  week . .           2  80  8  00 

Sewing  machines  do :?  20  10  oi) 

Stationery  stores do i  00  8  <K) 

Tea  stores do 2  80  .  4  80 

Chemists'  stores Uo 4  80  10  OO 

Drag  stores     do 2  80  4  00 

Fancy  goods  stores do 3  20  4  SO 

Jewelry  sto' es do 4  00  8  00 

Toy  stores do 3  20  4  ^0 

(Jlass  and  earthen  ware rto :j  20  .">  CO 


$1,000  00 

1.000  00 

400  00 

600  00 

480  00 

600  00 

400  00 

200  00 

160  00 

3  20 

120  OO 

4  OO 

2W)  00 

300  00 

120  00 

4  80 

7  20 

4  80 

3  60 

600 

3  20 

4  00 

(!  00 

4  00 

4  00 

XoTB.— Procuratom  generally  receive  a  certain  share  of  the  profits  in  addUjpu  to  th^ir  waaes.    Fe- 
males are  employed  a.n  clerks  in  na«il  stores  of  nearly  every  description.      (^  OOCjI P 

'^  O 
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X.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

:SUt€mtnt  tkonimj  tkewageti  paid  per  week  of  tixtif  hifura  to  pHntern,  tompotUors,  and  in-oof- 
readers  in  Amnterdamy  Netherlands, 

OccupKtloiia.  Loweat.  ,  Highest ,  Average. 

PriBtcin,  flr«U;1««a«  illuMiCiitod  and  Job  work $7  20 

Priateni,  Moond-dasa,  platn  ftod  book  work *  00 


$8  80 

$8  00 

6  00 

4  80 

2  60  1 

2  40 

U  00 

4  80 

4  80 

3  60 

8  00 

7  00 

OmpositorB  for  j«b-w«rlK J  JJJ 

ConqMnitero  for  boak-work *  80 

Pvaof*nia4l«rH 6  00 

XOTB.— Wten  warUuK  «xtra  hours  late  at   night  or  on  Sundaya  au«l  liolidays,  the  above  rato  of 
mvkjft'iK  iH  iMTeaaeil  abwnr  15  per  cent.  * 

XL  Hotels  and  CAPfi-RBSTAURANT. 

Waffen  paid  per  annnm  to  emploiiijs  U  Urst-clas*  hotels,  and  at  the  wellknoicn  and  poitular 
'hoiM  oMd  cafe-reHtawrani  **  Krwmapohkjf^'  at  Amsterdam, 

<Deo„pa«-.  ^--f    .  Occupatioua.  ^^f 

■nOTlOLM.*  I     HOTKI.  AXri  (AF^-IIKKTAURANT  "KHAH- 

XAKOLHKY.*':  I 

H«ad  wafctijw   t$240  00   j  ' 

Waiters 1 144  00      Overaeei-a  f$720  00 


I  perteaa,  oarn  alnrnt tl ,  200  00      AdtulDistratioo,  office  manager t600  Wf 

Porters,  ho^U^Jcc tl20  00  ■,  Cooka  t480  00 

Seallerrmea |      tl68  00  u  Scnllery  hands 5200  00' 

f  144  00   .Bartenders $240  00^ 


Scallecy  m»{4a '  1144  00  I  Platemen  . . .  .* 'im  W 

•Ck»mbermaMa  I  t55  00  Waiters §60  OCT 

Women,  care  Unen-roams,  JIdc 1 120  00  ,  Barmaids,  not  waiters 1 1 20  00 

Headoooks    f720  00  I  Women,  ironing  linen $120  Oflf 


Assistant  coaks f480  00 

Bookkeepers t220  00 

CaBdiiotors,  hatel  wagon I      tl92  00 


Cbanibermaida tOO  90 

Women,  honse-cleaning  and  kitchen-  '  ^146  Otf 

work. 

Porter )160  00 


*  Walters,  ■chambermaids,  and  boot-blacks,  &,c.,  have  their  wages  supplemented  by  the  "  fees"  they 
reeelve  from  the  gaests,  and  those  employ/'s  who  get  no  fees  or  "  drink-gelds,  '  receive  a  considerublo 
cratoity  of  the  proprietors  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

t  With  board  and  lodging. 

'  The  waiters'  and  porters'  wages  do  not  represent  their  real  income,  which,  in  the  establiHlimeut 
tida  atateraent  rofera  to,  runs  np  to  a  oonaiderable  amount  per  year ;  and  many  of  the  employes  who 
get  no  fees  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  gratnity  amonntiug  at  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  their 
waffes.  The  working  hoara  are  fVom  twelve  to  fifteen  honra  per  day,  with  one  day  off  each  fortnight. 
If  early  ail  hands  have  to  work  on  Siindavs  aa  well  as  on  other  days. 

$  With  boanL 

\ 

Xll.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

^Vagen  paid  per  year  to  household  servants  (in  towns  and  ciiie»)  in  the  Netherlands. 

OccupatioDs.  Lowest.    Highest   Average. 

Housekeepers 

Governesses 

Cooks 

Servants,  soullery  work 

Servanta,  general  honae-work 

Servants,  cmre  of  white  and  linen  goods,  &ic 

Kui:ae8 

Coachmen 

Footmen 


$00  00 

$120  00 

$10(»  00 

80  00 

300  00 

200  00 

40  00 

120  00 

75  00 

30  00 

40  00 

35  00 

32  00 

66  00 

45  00 

40  00 

65  00 

55  00 

30  00 

45  00 

40  00 

300  00 

400  00 

350  00 

100  OU 

110  00 

105  00 

Digitized  by 
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XIII.  Corporation  employiSs. 

Stattmtnt  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  fi/ty-Hx  hours  to  the  employee  in  the  city  archi- 
tects department,  Amsterdam. 


OccapatiouB.  Lowest.    Highest.    AYerage. 


Millwrights I $4  OB 

Hoose  carpentern    ! 4  03 

Ordiuary  carpenters '  4  03 

Iron  turners I  4  03 

Famace  men 1  4  03 

Boatwrights i ■ j  4  oS 

Laborern 336 

Boys $112  $2  24  I 

NoTB.^The  earnings  of  the  work  people,  with  the  exception  of  the  oommon  laborers  and  boys,  are. 
however,  iu  many  cases  considerably  higher  than  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  statement,  as  they  gen- 
erally work  by  contract  It  Is.  however,  hardly  possible  to  estimate  how  much  more  thev  earn  in  this 
way,  as  snch  work  is  performed  by  It&ngs  of  men  Jointly,  and  the  division  of  their  earnings  is  effected 
rontnaliy.    Since  1878  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  standard  rates  of  wages. 

The  workmen  are  first  employed  as  boys  at  the  municipal  works,  at  the  rate  of  $1.12  per  week. 
When  they  show  the  requisite  veal  and  ability  their  wages  are  gradually  increased  OLtii  they  reach 
the  maximum  of  $4.03  per  week.  Those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  extraordinary  capacities  are, 
in  the  ovent  of  a  vacancy,  promoted  to  third-daas  superintendents,  at  from  $4.80  to  $6  wages  per  week, 
and  may  subsequently,  as  second  and  first  class  saperintendents,  earn  from  $7.60  to  $10.40  per  week. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  employes  in  the  city  engineer's  department ,  Am- 
sterdam. 


Oconpations.  |  Lowest.    Highest. 

.  L  -      ._  .. 


Foremen  of  the  paviers $8  84  :        $7  27 

Paviers I         3  20  6  96 

taborers ' I         2  88  4  32 


Average. 


$5  16 
4  04 
3  60 


Note.— The  municipal  works  are,  in  so  fkr  as  practicable,  executed  by  public  and  private  eontraota. 
^rom  thiA  arrangement  are  excepted  the  manual  labor  required  to  pave  the  streets,  which  is  carried 
out  under  municipal  management,  and  a  small  number  of  workmen  required  for  the  general  service. 

In  the  paving  works  a  laborer  may  be  promoted  to  pavier  and  to  foreman  pavier.  The  wages  of  a 
laborer  may  rise  from  4}  to  7  cents  per  hour. 

Exoeptionallv  an  able  workman  may  rise  to  be  commander  and  superintendent,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  from  $320  to  $400. 

In  the  event  of  ii\jiiries  received  in  municipal  service,  medical  attendance  is  supplied  gratuitonsly, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  his  wages  are,  durini^  six  weeks,  paid  to  the  workman. 

Those  workmen  who  entered  the  service  before  1874  have  the  prospect  of  a  pension  when  they  have 
served  the  town  for  forty  years,  or  have  beoome  disabled  in  the  service.  In  1874  the  said  pension  was 
abo)ishe<l. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  the  work  people  in  the  employ  of  the  city  for 
cleaning  the  streets,  removing  filth  and  ash-pit  refuse,  dredging  and  cleaning  sewers  and 
gutter's,  Amsterdam. 


Occupations.  •  Lowest  ■  Highest. 


Laborers:  i 

I-^rstclass $4  80 

Secondclass I       $3  20  I  4  00 

Third  class j         2  40  3  SO 


Average. 


$3  60 
2  80 


Note. — The  work  people  of  the  first  class  act  as  foremen  to  gangs  of  workmen,  and  are  further  em- 
ployed to  superintend  the  work.  The  work  people  of  the  second  class  are  employed  as  dustmen,  scav- 
engers, boatmen,  and  mechanics.  The  work  people  of  the  third  class  are  employed  as  assistants  at  the 
dust  carts,  in  dredging  and  emptying  cesspools,  and  they  clean  sewers  and  street  guttera.  It  may  bo 
remarked  that  sncb  of  the  worlc  people  as  contioually  give  proof  of  fitness  for  their  work  and  are  zeal- 
ous in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  are  the  first  that  come  into  consideration  for  promotion.  For  in- 
stance, whenever  a  vacancy  arisen  amongst  the  Hcoond-class  work  people,  such  of  the  third-class  work 
people  as  have  distinguished  tbem'^elve.H  bv  good  conduct,  seal,  aud  fitness  are  placed  first  on  the  list 
of  those  who  come  into  consideration  in  filling  up  such  vacancy.  The  work  people  may  bo  kept  em- 
ployed from  6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m  ,  and  are  alio  we<i  timt^  to  take  their  dinner  between  noon  and  1  p.  ra.  shonid 
the  service  on  which  the}'  are  employed  permit  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  work  people  have  a 
mutual  relief  fund  in  the  event  of  death.  In  the  event  of  an  iigury  or  illness  in  and  through  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  are  omploj'ed,  they  are  at  their  option  entitled  to  gratuitous  medical  treatment  in 
the  municipal  hospital  and  to  the  temporary  receipt  of  50  per  cent  of  their  usual  wages. 
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Salary  paid  2*^  annum  to  the  employes  in  the  police  farce  at  Amaterdam. 

'  -  0    

Oconp&tioDS. 


Salarj'. 


Briffadiere  or  serfceADtA  of  police i  $300 

Polloenien :  I 

First  claas j  240 

Second  claM .' ;  220 

Third  class 200 


Hcrrm.—On  the  budget  for  1884  a  sam  of  $3,200  is  drawn  out  for  allowances  in  behalf  of  the  oldest 
sergeants  and  policemen,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  $1,600  for  rewards.  Police  authorities  and  ofhciaKs  are 
included  in  the  denomination  of  perAons  to  whom  peniiionn  are  secured.  Promotion  and  increase  of 
salary  are,  as  a  rule,  accorded  in  the  exent  of  vacancit^  aocordinfc  to  length  of  service,  exceptionally 
by  preference  in  the  latter  case  according  to  ability,  fitness,  and  conduct. 

Salariea  paid  per  annnm  to  the  employ^  of  the  fire  department  in  Ameterdam. 


Occupations.  Salaries. ,,  Occupations. 


Salaries. 


Firewardens ,  $320      Firemen,  first  class $230 

Machinists    ,  270      Firemen,  second  class |  210 

Telegraphists j  270      RngSne-di4vers,  first  class I  240 

Chief  firemen '  260  ^  Engine-drivers,  second  class •  220 

NOTB.— Fire  wardens  receive  in  addition  to  their  salary  free  domiciles  for  self  and  family,  over  cloth- 
ing (uniform),  and  medical  assistance  when  re<inire<l.  All  other  employ6s  are  entitled  to  and  receive 
tree  lodgings /or  tAeir«sr«onf,  overolothing.  and  medical  assistance.  All  the  men  are  on  duty  three 
sonsecutive  days  and  nave  the  fourth  day  free.  Most  of  the  men  have  an  oportunity  to  earp,  and  do 
tram,  something  on  the  days  that  they  are  off  duty.  ' 

Harbor  or  water  police, 
[Per  annum.] 

Occupations.  Wages. 


Offleers  charged  with  police  supervision  in  the  outer  waters |  $260 

Lock-keepers,  charged  with  the  supervision  on  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  east  and  ; 

west  dock  gates •. '  300 

Lockmen,  charged  with  the  openins  and  shutting  of  the  east  and  west  dock  gate  s i  200 

Lock-keepers,  in  charge  of  timber  dock I  200 

Master  ox  the  harbor  police  steamer  employed  in  the  outer  waters 280 

Engineer  on  the  harbor  police  steamer    i  280 

Deck  assistant  harbor  police  steMner I  240 


Note  —In  each  case  the  employ^n  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  of  $20  per  year  for  a  uniform. 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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EOTTEEDAM. 

REPORT  BY  VOKHVL  WlSTKIi. 

In  coinpliauce  with  instructious  receiv(»d  from  the  State  DepHi*tiueiity 
in  its  circular  of  February  ^^^  1884,  i  take  occasion  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing' re])ort  on  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  consular  district. 

RATES   OF   WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  i»aid  to  laborers  are  given  in  the  accompanyiug 
forms,  carefully  compiled  by  me,  with  the  assistance  of  several  manu- 
facturers and  other  firms  of  this  place. 

In  comparing  these  tables  with  those  of  1878,  it  will  be  observed  that 
no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  earnings  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  for  the  working  classes  is  as  follows :  House  rent^ 
for  one  room  and  kitchen,  from  $20  to  $30 ;  for  two  rooms  and  kitchen, 
from  $40  to  $60  per  year.  The  current  prices  of  the  principal  necessi- 
ties of  life  are,  in  Rotterdam,  per  kilogram  =  2.2076  pounds:  Coffee, 
$0.38 ;  tea,  $0.80  to  $1.60,  according  to  quality ;  sugar, $0.32 ;  salt,  $0.06 ; 
flour,  $0.08;  tobacco,  $0.32  to  $0.40;  rice,  $0.08;  soap,  $0.16;  sta^rch, 
$0.16;  pork,  $0.35;  lard,  $0.38;  meat,  $0.40. 

The  weekly  expenditures  of  a  workingman,  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, is  estimate(i  as  follows  : 

Kxpenditorv^.  ( Anionnt. 

Soap  and  starch $0  IS 

Rice 08 

VesetabloH 08 

Milk 08 

*.«    ,  Tobacco * I  06 

32   iBarialftmd OS 

Doctor's  fund 05 

Sugar,  salt,  pepper,  Sic 28 

Total I  3  98 


In  comparing  the  above  list  with  the  list  of  wages,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  amount  of  expenditures  in  many  cases  exceeds  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  head  of  the  family.  It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  wife,  by  washing  or  other  employment,  usually  earns  enough  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  that  the  children  are  in  many  cases  sent 
out  of  doors  to  earn  some  money  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age 
of  twelve  years. 

MODE  OF  LIVING. 

The  mode  of  living  among  the  working  classes  is  not  what  could  b« 
desired,  and  might  be  greatly  improved ;  they  generally  live  in  dwell- 
ings with  only  one  or  two  rooms.  Their  breakfast  consists  of  tea,  bread, 
and  butter ;  their  dinner  of  pork,  lard,  potatoes,  or  beans  and  cheap 
vegetables,  like  onions,  turnips,  cabbage,  carrots,  &c.  ;ftheir  supper  of 
coffee,  bread,  butter,  and  cheese.  iitized  by  v^OO^ 


£xpenditnro8. 
Hous<'  rent 

.  Amount 
$0  40 

Clotliinz 

40 

Br«ad 

50 

Potatoes 

40 

Batter 

20 

Pork  and  bacon 

32 

Lanl 

16 

Meat 

..  ..     '              16 

Cofft^e 

;              16 

Oil 

15 

Coals,  wood,  and  turf 

.:;:::.'      -a 
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HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  hours  of  hibor  are  generally  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  two  hours  for  dinner  at  noon. 

STRIKES. 

Strike^  rarely  occur  in  this  country  and  are  nearly  always  settled  up 
before  any  serious  damage  is  done  to  the  workingmau,  who  is  usually 
too  poor  to  hold  out  a  long  time  against  the  employers,  while  the  man- 
ufacturers are  also  fully  convinced  of  the  fact  that  their  interest  is  seri- 
ously damaged  by  strike©,  and  they  consequently  rather  prefer  to  allow 
their  workingmen  some  privileges  in  the  shape  of  a  small  increase  of 
wages,  or  a  diminution  of  working  hours. 

In  reply  to  the  question  whether  the  working  people  are  free  to  pur- 
chase their  necessities  of  life  wherever  they  choose,  or  whether  the  em- 
ployers impose  any  conditions  upon  them  in  this  regard,  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  laborers  are  entirely  free  to  purchase  their  necessities 
wherever  they  please. 

HOW   OFTEN   IS  THE   LABORER  PAID? 

Saturday  is  the  usual  pay  day  in  almost  all  the  business  places  of 
Kotterdam,  though  there  are  some  iirms  that  pay  their  laborers  every 
two  weeks  or  every  month. 

INl'E^IPERANCE. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  industrious  and  solicitous  for  em- 
ployment, and  laziness  may  not  be  considered  as  one  of  their  vices;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  many  laborers  in  Eotterdam  who  consume  an 
enormous  quantity  of  intoxicating  liquors,  especially  gin,  and  I  can  give 
it  as  a  fact  that  several  workingmen  bring  home  about  live  or  six  guild- 
ers a  week  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  spend  about  as  much 
on  their  own  account  for  gin.  Since  the  last  few  years  a  new  drinking 
law  has  been  in  force  in  this  country,  tending  to  diminish  the  larga 
number  of  gin  stores  by  heavy  taxation ;  but  it  caunot  be  said  to  have 
decreased  in  any  way  the  large  number  of  drunken  persons  that  are 
8een  in  the  streets  of  this  city  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Mondays. 

A  mason's  statement. 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  me  by  a  ma^on  upon  mj'  request 
therefor : 

I  am  » luasou,  witli  a  wife  and  four  chilclrcu,  respectively  10,  8,  5,  and  3  yeara  old. 
I  am  IJ5  years  of  age,  and  my  wages  average  from  $4.10  to  '|;5.20  per  week,  for  whifh 
«iim  I  have  to  work  from  6  o'clock  till  S  o'clock  in  sanimer,  and  from  7  o'clock  till  6 
o'clock  in  winter.  I  am  allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  9  o'clock,  and  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  dinner  at  noon,  and  I  take  mj'  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  I 
can  provide  my  family  with  the  necessities  of  life,  and  my  wife  earns  enough  by  wash- 
ing to  meet  any  extraordinary  expenses.  My  annual  wages  amounted  last  year  to 
f2*<i7.60:  my  earnings  for  extra  work,  ^6 ;  my  wife's  earnings,  f3'2,  making  a  total  df 
$285.60  for  the  year.  My  expenses  have  been  as  follows :  House-rent  of  two  rooms 
and  kitchen,  $56.10  ;  clothing  for  myself  and  family,  $39.20 ;  food  and  fuel,  45  cent« 
l>er  day,  $165.25 ;  school-tax,  three  children,  $9.50 ;  total,  $-269.05. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  statement  that  the  mas(m  is,  com- 
})aratively  speaking,  in  very  good  circumstances,  as  the  majority  of  the 
workingmen  cannot  aiford  to  spend  45  cents  per  day  for  food  and  fuel. 

He  further  stated  that  his  breakfast  consisted  of  tea,  bread,  butter. 
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and  cheese:  his  dinner  of  potatoes  or  beans,  with  pork  and  lard,  and 
one  kind  or  vegetable;  his  supper  was  like  his  breakfast,  except  with 
coffee  instead  of  te^.  In  reply  to  my  question  whether  he  was  not  able 
to  save  something  for  his  old  age,  he  said  that  he  had  saved  some  money 
before  he  was  married,  but  that  he  had  since  not  been  able  to  increase 
it  any,  and  that  he  intended  that  sum  for  his  support  if  he  would  be 
unable  to  work  till  his  death. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

No  political  rights  are  enjoyed  by  workingmen,  as  these  are  regulated 
by  the  amounts  of  local  and  general  taxation  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  and  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  workingmen  is  so  very 
small  that  it  may  be  said  to  amount  almost  to  nothing.  They  have 
lately  had  several  meetings  in  different  places  of  Holland,  and  also  at 
Rotterdam,  in  which  some  leaders  of  the  Socialism  have  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  the  laborers  should  have  the  same  political  rights  as  the 
richer  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  they  have  but  a  very  few^followers, 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  very  little  interest  is  taken  in  poli- 
tics by  the  ordinary  workingmen  and  laborers  of  the  Netherlands. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  number  of  Dutch  emigrants  to  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  large  number  emigrating 
from  Germany  and  Norway. 

The  following  statement  gives  for  the  last  three  years  the  number  of 
Dutchmen  emigrating  to  difierent  countries,  who  passed  Rotterdam  : 


1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1,818 
1.242  i 
1.3M 

1,157 
676 
707 

1,037 
739 

484 

4,414 

2,604 

2.160 

Sex,  &c. 

Mm i 

Women I 

Children 

ToUl 

The  greatest  part  of  them  went  to  the  United  States,  and  nearly  all 
those  were  small  farmers  and  farm  laborers  with  their  families,  who  ex- 
pected to  find  better  facilities  for  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  the  far  West 
than  were  offered  to  them  here. 

EDUCATION. 

Among  the  lower  working  classes  the  education  leaves  a  good  deal 
to  wish  for,  as  the  children  that  are  too  young  to  work  pass  the  whole 
day  in  the  streets  instead  of  being  sent  to  school.  There  must,  how- 
ever, also  be  added  to  this  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  come  to  school  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  age  of  seven  years,  and  they  are  often  kept 
at  home  by  their  parents  to  take  care  of  the  younger  sisters  and  broth- 
ers when  they  are  ten  or  eleven  years. 

The  moral  condition  of  laborers  is  not  any  better,  but  neither  any 
worse,  than  it  is  in  other  large  cities. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

A  society  was  established  in  Rotterdam  in  1874,  under  the  name 
of  "Rotterdamsche  Verbruiks-VereenigingCooperatieve"  (Co-operative 
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CoDsamptioii  Society  of  Rotterdam),  with  the  view  of  providing  its  mem- 
bers with  the  necessities  of  life  of  good  quality,  and  enabling  them  to 
form  a  capital  with  their  installment  with  the  iutere^st  on  same,  and  the 
dividends  which  might  l>e  declared.  To  become  a  member  of  this  society 
one  has  to  contribute  at  least  twenty -five  guilders  ($10),  of  which  the 
first  five  guilders  ($2)  must  be  paid  in  weekly  minimum  installments  of 
25  Dutch  cents  ($0.20).  The  remaining  twenty  guilders  may  be  added 
by  further  deposits  or  by  the  interest  on  the  original  installment  at  5 
per  cent,  per  year  and  by  the  dividends  which  may  be  declare<l. 

The  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  are  made  out  on  the 
last  day  of  every  quarter,  and  the  net  profits  are  divided  among  the 
members  in  proportion  to  the  amt)nnt  for  which  each  one  has  been  buy- 
ing in  the  stores  of  the  society  during  the  quarter,  after  deducting  5 
per  cent,  for  the  capital  account,  2 J  per  cent,  for  the  reserve  fund,  10 
per  cent,  for  the  direction,  5  per  cent,  for  the  bookkeeper,  and  2.1  per 
cent,  for  the  administrator. 

The  report  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 1884,  shows  the  follow- 
ing: Number  of  members  January'  1,  1884,  737;  new  members  during 
quarter,  29;  total,  766;  number  of  members  withdrawn  during  quarter, 
22,  so  that  the  society  had  744  members  on  April  1,  1884. 

The  receipts  during  the  quarter  amounted  to  28,943.54  francs,  leavinja: 
a  gain  of  5,162.69  francs.  Income  from  other  sources  was  1 ,217.03  francs, 
making  the  total  profits  6,379.92  francs.  Expenses  amount  to  2,694.34 
francs,  leaving  anet  gain  of  3,S65.68  francs  for  the  first  quarter  of  thisyear. 
After  deducting  from  this  amount  the  above  stipulated  allowances, 
amounting  to  917.08  francs,  the  amount  for  dividends  to  the  members  was 
2,568.50  francs,  or  Of  per  cent,  on  the  amount,  for  which  each  member 
had  bought  goods  at  the  different  stores  of  the  society.  The  reserve 
fand  amounted  to  3,832.06  francs  on  March  31,  1884,  invested  in  4^  per 
cent,  bonds  of  the  Rotterdam  Mortgage  Bank  for  the  Netherlands. 

On  April  28,  1884,  the  direction  issued  a  pamphlet  report,  in  which 
it  recorded  the  history  of  the  society  for  the  ten  years  of  its  existence, 
and  in  which  the  following  statement  was  published : 


Yearn. 

o 

11 

2| 
if 

it 

1 

et  pro 
fits. 

CC8. 

W 

h 

>'. 

^a    '     H 

A4 

«        .     ^            o        1 

^    ^ 

0. 

Franet. 

Franca. 

Franca. 

Franea.  I   Franca.  \ 

Franea. 

Ig74 

1 

320 

15,558.49 

3,040.51 

1,323.07 

1,  717. 44  ,      786.  56  | 

1, 459. 61 

5.47 

1875. ..^. 

3 

484 

78.520.61 

13, 520. 23  . 

7, 107. 51 

6, 412. 72  ,  3, 243. 72  , 

5,  378. 03 

5.8 

J876 

3 

587 

96,228.54 

16,100.47 

9,029.92 

7,160.55     2.888.11 

5,828.44 

5.2 

1877 

3 

825 

100, 383. 77 

16,781.83 

11,161.72 

5.  620. 11  '  2,  570. 69  1 

4, 649. 46 

4.4 

1878 

3 

679  1  107,  990. 28 

19, 107. 35 

12, 644. 57 

6.462.78  1  2.711.50  1 

5.654.92 

4.4 

1879....- 

5 

776 

106, 130. 46 

22,763.61  1 

18, 706.  93     9,  056.  68     2, 952, 12  1 

7.  924.  57 

&4 

1880 

4 

759 

112,458.39 

20, 662.  09  : 

13,  542. 79     7. 119. 25     2. 736. 99  1 

4,698.33 

3.75 

1881 

5 

718 

107, 983.  79 

21, 275. 81  i 

12,  939.  72     6.  337.  09     2, 358. 1 5 

5, 391.  20 

4.5 

1882 

5 

726 

109, 522.  93 

22,447.22 

12, 486.  90     9.  960. 38     2, 250.  76 

6, 649. 48 

5.5 

1883 

5 

737 

111,752.72 

24.081.63 

11,  750.  a5    12,  330.  78  '  2, 813.  63  | 

6,534.54 

6.8 

Total.. 

946, 524  97 

179, 870  75 

10.5,  693  98 

74,  \%  72   25, 114  69  ' 

.56,168  80 

The  Dutch  guilder  is  equal  to  $0,402. 

FEMAX,E  LABOR. 


The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  manufactories  at 
Eotterdam,  or  even  an  approximation  thereat,  cannot  be  given,  for  the 
reason  that  no  such  statistics  are  published  by  the  local  authorities. 
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The  three  principal  brauches  of  industry  iu  which  women  and  RirU 
^re  employed  at  liotterdam  are :  A  large  manufactory  where  the  East 
Indian  and  Brazilian  coffee  is  hulled  and  cleaned,  and  where  from  400 
to  500  girls  and  women  find  employment  at  wages  from  60  cents  to  $1.G0 
per  week;  further,  a  tobacco  and  cigar  manufactory,  employing  about 
(»0  women  and  girls  at  wages  from  90  cents  to  $2.20  per  week,  and  a 
roi)e  manufactory,  whei-e  about  150  girls  are  employed  in  the  fabrication 
of  twine,  earning  about  60  cents  per  week  on  an  average.  Besides 
these  three  there  are  still  several  small  manufactories  at  Rotterdam 
ifvhere  a  limited  number  of  women  and  girls  can  find  employment,  but 
as  these  employ  only  a  small  number  of  female  adults  and  children  of 
both  sexes,  I  can  only  say  in  connection  thereto,  that  the  wages  paid  to 
them  generally  vary  from  60  cents  to  $2  per  week.  The  working  hours 
for  the  female  laliorers  are  usually  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  number  of  female  teachers  at  Rotterdam  amounted  last  year  to 
312,  and  the  number  of  assistants  to  277.  The  salaries  of  the  female 
teachers  vary  from  $200  to  $300  per  year ;  those  of  the  assistants  from 
4jf20  to  $60  per  year.  The  railways  have  in  the  last  years  commenced 
to  employ  also  female  clerks,  who  se«m  to  be  well  fit  for  the  positions 
that  they  fill. 

JNO.  F.  WINTER, 

Consul. 

United  States  Consulate, 

Bottei'damy  June  3,  1884. 


I.  (General  trades. 

fVaffes  paid  per  week  of  tdxtif-ihree  Jtours  in  Rotterdam, 


OcoupatiouA. 


Lowest.  I  HiKbeaU    Averajr** 


RUILDIXG  TUAI>K». 

JBrirkla>  <  rn $5  :">0 

Hod-MiTiei-H 2  10 

MdHuiiH 4  00 

Tondora 2  80 

inantorere 3  50 

ToDdcTO 1  50  ; 

.  Slaters 5  50 

Jtoofera ; 5  60 

Tenders 2  10 

.PlumberN 3  50  i 

Aesistantb  1  25  | 

(yari>t)iittii-8 3  75 

•<Ja8.fttt*»rs :i  00 

OTHRIl  TRADKK. 

Bak<i8 3  00 

Blacksmiths '  3  80  • 

Strikers |  2  50 

Bookbinders '  3  10 

BrlckmakcTH 2  50  : 

SBrewt^rs *. - ■  2  70 

Batchers 3  20 

Brass  founders 3  85 

Cabinet-makers 4  00 

Cigar-makers 3  20 

•CooDers 3  20 

DisUllerH 3  50  , 

r>i  ivern : 

Draymen  and  team8t<or8 3  25 

('abanti  carriage 3  50 

S'tr<»et  railway 4  00 


WflO 

$7  50 

3  00 

2  4« 

6  60 

5  50 

360 

2  60 

4  10 

3  60 

3  10 

2  40 

7  50 

6  2S 

H  00   «   7  16 

480 

3  2* 

5  25 

4  10 

2  50 

1  60 

5  20 

4  10 

4  25 

3  60 

4  00 

:(  30 

4  40  . 

4  20 

3  50 

3  20 

390  ' 

3  50 

4  50  , 

3  75 

3501 

3  25 

450  ' 

4  20 

5  75  ' 

4  60 

9  60  , 

660 

8  80  1 

4  60 

4  20 

3  60 

420  : 

3  90 

4  00  ! 

3  60 

4  25  ' 

3  90 

5  M 

4  00 
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Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-ikree  hours  in  Rotterdam— Continued. 


OocupatioDft. 


Othbk  trades— Continued. 


Lowest     Highest.  |  Arerftge. 


J>yers 

Suj^rmyera . 
4jardeneni . 
fiatters  . 


Horse-sboers 

Ijaborers,  porters,  &.o 

I«ithogr»phers 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  uid  harness  makers. 

Sail-makers    

Stevedores 

Tanners 

Tailors      

Telegraph  op^^rators 

TinamitiM 


$4  10 

$5  00  ' 

$4  50 

4  80 

650 

5  30 

3  20 

460 

4  10 

8  10 

4  70 

4  2i 

3  60 

4  40  , 

4  20 

2  40 

360  1 

3  20 

4  80 

10  00 

600 

4  00 

7  20 

560 

4  10 

20  00  ; 

8  60 

8  25 

4  10 

3  60 

3  50 

3  90 

3  70 

4  10 

620 

530 

3  20  ' 

800 

4  60 

3  10 

4  50 

4  35 

820 

20  00 

10  40 

4  10  • 

4  50 

4  25 

IL  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

H'ages  paid  per  week  of  sixty- eight  hours  infaoiories  or  mills  in  Hotterdam. 


Oconpations. 


Lowest  >  Highest.    Arersge. 


CI  GAB  FACTORY. 

Cigar-makers •. $3  20 

Assorters,  bnndlers,  and  packers  of  cigars  4  00 

Workmen 3  60 

Overseers 8  00 

PURNITURK  FACTORY. 

Cabinetmakers 4  00 

Carvers  in  wood 4  00 

Sawyers I  4  00 

Carpenters :  4  00 

Turners 4  00 

trpbolsterers    •  3  00 

Carpet  planners i  2  60 

Van  drivers I  3  60 

Laborers 3  00 

Saddlers 4  00 

Stokersmitbs '  4  00 

House  painters 3  00 

Carriage  painters :  3  50 


$8  80  > 

$4  HI 

6  00 

4  m 

4  80 

4  40 

18  20 

10  00 

0  60 

6  80 

10  80 

640 

7  20 

5  60 

5  50  1 

4  80 

560  < 

4  80 

6  40 

4  80 

4  40  , 

3  80 

480 

4  10 

380 

3  30 

4  40 

3  80 

5  00  > 

4  80 

4  00 

.   3  30 

4  60 

8  80 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  iveek  of  sixty-three  hours  in  foundries^  maehine'Sh4>ps,  and  iron  works  in 

Rotterdam. 


Occupations. 


Lowest     Highest,  i  Average. 


Iron  turners  and  fitters 

Blacksmiths 

Iron  and  brass  founders 

Modelers 

Coppersmiths 

Boiler-makers 


I 


$3  60  , 
3  85  ; 

3  85  ' 

4  40 
3  85 
3  85 


$5  75 
5  50 
5  75 
5  00 
5  50 
5  25 


$4  80 
4  55 

4  80 
480 
4  55 

4  80 
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lY.  Glass  wobkebs. 

Wages  paid  per  loeek  oftixiy-aix  hours  to  glass  toorhers  in  Rotterdam, 


OooapationB. 


Lowest     Highest. 


BlowoTB $12  00  '  $15  00 

AMistaoto ^ 8  00  |  5  00 

Boy» 1  60  '  3  00 

Laborers '. 2  40  4  60 


Average. 


$14  00 
4  00 

2  OO 
4  00 


V.  Railway  employes. 

Wagtm  paid  to  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  about  stations  as  well  <u  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Hotierdam. 


Oooapations. 


Lowest    Highest    ATerage. 


Stationmasters : 

Large  stations per  year. 

Small  stations do . . . 

In8i>eotoni do... 

Kn gineers per  week . 

Firemen do. . . 

Gnards do... 

Signalmen do... 

Platelayers do — 

Booking  clerks per  year . 

Clerks r..do... 

Assistant  clerks do . . . 

Drivers per  week. 

Ooods  deliverer do. . . 

P oreroen  of  laborers do . . . 

laborers do  .. 

Assistants do... 


$800  00 

$960  00 

$900  00 

320  00 

400  00 

360  OO 

leaoo 

480  00 

280  OO 

0  60 

0  00 

6  00 

4  20 

5  40 

4  80 

4  00 

4  80 

4  20 

4  00 

500 

4  50 

3  00 

350 

3  10 

;      400  00 

600  00 

530  OO 

180  00 

480  00 

300  OO 

80  00 

160  00 

lao  OO 

3  00 

4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

4  50 

3  75 

4  00 

5  00 

4  25 

3  00 

4  00 

3  40 

2  00 

3  40 

260 

VII.  SHIP-YABDS  and  SHIP-BUILDINCi. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-three  hours  in  ship-yards,  distinguishing  between  iron  and 
wood  ship-building,  in  Rotterdam. 


Occupations.  .  Lowest. 


Oarpenters $4  60 

rainters ,  4  30 

Ship-bnilders  in  iron 4  60 

Bhlp-builders  in  wood 4  80 


Highest 

$5  20 
400 
550 
4  00 

Average. 


$5  10 
485 
5  40 
4  90 
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VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wagt9  paid  per  month  to  $eamen  {officers  and  men),  di$Hngui»h%ng  between  oomr,  eoaat^  and 
river  navigation^  and  between  sail  and  ateam,  in  Rotterdam, 


Captain 

Chief  mate    

Second  mate 

Boatawain 

Carpenter 

QuarterinaRter  .. 
JLble  Heanien  .... 
Chief  engineer . . 
Second  engineer . 

Fireman 

Boy    


Occapations. 


Captain 

Chief  mate  ... 
Second  mate . 
Third  mate... 

Carpenter 

Sailn.aker... 
Boatawain . . . 

Cook 

Able 
Ordinary 


0AIL1NO  VBBSKLil,   BAST  INDIAN  TBADB. 


Lowest.  '  Hiffheat. 


f90  00  I 
30  00  J 
22  00 

19  00 
ID  00 
17  00 
12  00 
85  00  1 

20  00 


12  00 

6  00 

32  00 

24  00 

20  00 

12  00 

18  00 

14  00 

12  00 

10  00 

800 

6  GO 

$100  00 
40  00 
25  00 
21  00 
21  00 
18  00 
14  00 
45  OO 
25  00 
14  00 
800 


48  00 
36  00 
24  00 
14  00 
26  00 
18  00 
22  00 
20  00 
12  00 
10  00 


ATenge. 


$90  00 
32  00 
22  on 
20  00 
20  00 

17  00 
12  06 
39  00 
22  00 

18  00 
7  00 


40  00 
30  00 
22  00 
14  00 
20  00 
10  00 
18  00 
16  00 
10  00 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Annual  wages  paid  in  different  stores j  wholesale  or  retail^  to  males  and  females,  in  Bot- 

terdam. 


Occupationa. 


j  Lowest.     Higheet. 


ATorage. 


liannfaotored  goods  * - ;  $40  00  riOO  00  I  $100  00 

Grocery 150  00         250  00  '  200  00 

Tohacoo  and  cigars 140  00        260  00}  220  00 

Different  atorea i  100  00        300  00  200  00 


*  Including  board,  lodging,  and  medical  aaaiatance. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Rotterdam. 


Occupations. 


Coachmen per  week . . 

Male  aervanta do.... 

FBMALB  BBBVANl-8.* 

Cooks  per  vear.. 

Narse^maids do 

Other  servants do 


Lowest. 


$3  50 
3  00 


Higheat 


$5  00 
4  50 


32  00  I  60  00 
20  00  ,  40  OU 
3U  00  I        52  00 


Average. 


$4  25 

3  75 


40  00 
28  00 
40  00 


*  Including  board  and  lodging. 
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XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wagenpaid  to  agiicuHural  laborers  and  household  (couHiry)  serrants  in  South  Holtand. 
[All  indading  board  and  lodgings.] 

^                                     Ocoupatioim.                                                   Lowest.  Highest.    Avenge. 

Laborers .* l»er  day  of  11  hours..        $0  40  $0  60  $0  &5 

Haymakers do SO  80                  70 

Thrashers do...              75  100                  90- 

Mowers do  ...              .50  75                  Of 

Sowers do 40  75                  60 

FRMALK  LABORBRB. 

rooks per  year..         30  00  50  00  40  00 

Servants do...         ;»  00  40  00  35  00 


XIL  Corporation  employes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-seven  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  Jiottcrdam. 

OooupatioDs.  Lowest.     Hif;kt>st.  '  AverafEew 

Carpenters $4  00 

Assistants 1  00  , 

Masons 5  00  ' 

Assistants 1  50  • 

Bricklayers 6  00 

Assistants 2  00  ! 

Dostmen 2  00  | 

Lnborers 4  00 

(>AJ»WORKliJ» 

Koremen 4  80  i 

Stokers 4  20  ' 

Coal  carters 4  50  : 

Lamplighters 2  00 

Tamers 3  00  , 

Fitters 3  00  ' 

Meter  inspectors ».  3. 10  i 

Laborars 2  50  ' 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showinff  the  wages  paid  per  iceek  of  sixty  hours  to  printei's  (coin}}ositors,  pressmen, 
,     *      proof-readers ^  J-c.)  in  Rotterdam. 

OciMipations.  Lowest.  '  Highest,   Average. 

I 

TYI'OGKAPIIY.  I 


$8  00 

$5  50 

6  00 

3  00 

800 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

10  00 

9  00 

H  00 

5  00 

500 

3  00 

0  00 

500 

7  50 

5  76 

5  00 

4  50 

8  00 

6  50 

8  00  > 

2  50 

3  50  , 

3  40 

4  25 

3  75 

4  20  1 

3  80 

400 

300 

Printers 

AB.<4iBtAnts.. 
Compoeitors... 

Assistants. 

Pi'08Bme>n 

Proof-readers  .. 
Itoys 


$4  00 

$7  20 

$4  80 

200 

320 

240 

480 

8  00  1 

520 

200 

4  00  < 

280 

600 

8  00 

720 

400 

480  , 

4  40 

60 

1  20 

H> 

LITHOOBAPHT. 


Printers 

AssistantA. 
Lithographers . 

Asftistants. 
BovH 


OTHER  BEANniRB. 

Zlncsgraphers  and  rtter(totypogra{)hers 


4  80  .  7  20  5  00 

2  40 


4  80 

2  80 

6(1 


.....         ^80  CH 

itioJbyViOnglP 


3  60  i  2  80 
10  00  I  6  00 

4  00  3  20 
1  20  !  «0 


.G  00  !  .'GO 
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DENMARK. 

KJBPOHT  BY  CONSUL  BIDER,  OF  COPENnAGEX. 

1  bave  the  bouor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  labor  circular  froni' 
the  Department  under  date  of  1 5th  February  last  past,  and  now  bep:  to- 
transmit  a  report  with  categorical  replies  to  the  several  interrogatories 
contained  therein.  Let  me  ])remise  by  statiujgr  that  Denmark  has  na 
mining  population  whatsoever ;  thaj;  her  factories  are  very  limited,  botb 
in  numbers  and  size,  and  that,  whilst  one-half  of  the  population  live 
exclusively  by  agriculture,  the  industries  and  various  branches  of  gen- 
eral trade  and  commerce  afford  occupation  to  less  than  one-fonrtli. 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

In  reply  to  this  question  it  has  to  be  observed  that  the  annexed  sta- 
tistical table,  !No.  1,  showing  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  laboriug  classes^ 
in  the  general  trades  and  fabrics,  which  have  been  collected  from  relia- 
ble sources,  have  all  been  made  on  the  calculation  of  six  days'  actual 
work,  and  that  the  computation  of  the  average  is  in  all  cases  meaiit  to 
represent  wages  paid  to  the  great  majority ;  in  other  words,  the  gen- 
eral run  of  wages,  and  not  on  the  arithmetical  me<lium  of  the  maximum 
and  minimum  rates. 

The  wages  paid  the  agricultural  class  of  laborers,  being  of  various  na- 
ture, is  not  wholly  included  in  these  tables.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
constant  laborer,  livingon  the  farm,  who  is  supplied  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing together  with  monthly  wages.  Then  there  is  the  day  laborer,  who- 
receives  his  daily  meals,  with  small  daily  wages,  providing  his  own  house 
room  ;  and  then,  again,  laborers  with  small  daily  wages,  who  are  fur- 
nished with  a  cottage  and  small  strip  of  land  sutiicient  for  the  keep  of 
a  cow  or  two  and  some  pigs.  Taking  this  class  altogether,  their  annual 
earnings  maybe  estimated  at  about  $I!^0  per  annum,  which  can,  however^ 
receive  some  addition  through  the  earnings  of  wife  and  children. 

In  summarizing  the  earnings  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the  towns,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  ordinarj^  laboring  man  and  operative  under  the 
implied  condition  of  constant  work  may  be  cre<lited  with  the  annual 
earnings  of  $188  to  $-'14  per  year,  whilst  those  of  the  lower  grades  of 
artisans  and  handicraftsmen  may  reach  to  $240  to  $208.  A  correct  es- 
timate of  the  higher  skilled  mechanics  is  not  so  easily  to  be  arrived  at, 
but  as  these  obtain  the  very  maximum  rates  of  wages,  and  in  many 
cases  are  employed  by  piecework,  it  can  be  said  with  all  safety  that 
their  annual  earnings  are  very  constderably  more  than  the  foregoing. 

HOURS  OF   LABOR. 

The  day  of  labor  in  the  fabrics  and  work  shops  as  a  general  rule  is  of 
twelve  houra  duration,  including  a  pause  of  two  hours  for  meals,  whilst 
in  the  general  trades  there  is  some  variation,  bakers,  for  instance,  work- 
ing from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours;  masons  and  carpenters,  from  seven 
and  one-half  to  ten  actual  working  hours,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
vear;  dvers,  tanners,  and  butchers,  eleven  hours.  r^ i^ 
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Sunday  labor,  which  by  law  is  only  forbidden  daring  the  hours  of 
church  service,  as  a  rule  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  this  country.  In  the 
fabrics  and  work  shops  (with  exception  of  some  of  the  distilleries,  gas- 
works, and  Hour  nulls  no  work  is  carried  on,  and  in  the  general  trades 
it  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  a  limited  amount  of  indoor  work  by 
painters  and  carpenters,  and  in  busy  times  of  trade  in  tlie  home  work 
of  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like. 

In  the  agricultural  districts  Sunday  labor  is  confined  to  the  necessary 
dairy  and  household  work,  and  in  unfavorable  weather  during  harvest 
seasons  to  the  iagatheriug  of  the  crops. 

COST    OF    LIVING  TO   THE   LABORING    CLASSES  AND    PRICES   PAID  FOR 
THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

To  reply  to  this  question,  I  shall  first  present  the  following  list  of 
the  retail  prices  of  those  articles  of  food  in  most  general  use  in  the 
household  consumptiQU  of  the  families  of  the  laboring  classes: 

[The  Danish  pound  weight  is  equal  to  3.023  pound  avoirdupois.] 
Articles  of  food.  Cost.  Articles  of  foo4l.  Cost. 

Rye  bread per  pound.. i  $0  01.88      Dried  peas per  pound. 

Lard do I  12.80      Potatoes do... 

Butter do...   fO  20  to  26           Salted  fish do... 

Milk i  .94      Fresh  fish do... 

Cheese perpouud..  8  to    9           Pork ...do... 

Eggs   per  score..'  20.80  Beef: 

Siig^r per  pound . . ,  8                  Roasting  pieces du. . . 

Rio<>-nieal do 8.42            Inferiorcuts do... 

Buckwheat  grits do....|  7.50  ;   Ox  liver do... 

And  then,  taking  the  following  quantities  as  a  basis  of  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  the  workingman's  family,  consisting  of  himself,  wife,  and 
two  children,  for  their  morning  and  evening  meals,  namely,  4  pounds  of 
rye  bread,  I  pound  of  lard,  1 J  pounds  of  milk,  i  pound  of  cheese,  |  pound 
of  sugar,  1^0  pound  of  coffee,  the  cost  of  these  two  meals  will  be  about 
19  cents  per  day,  to  which  being  added  a  further  sum  of  15  cents  for  the 
dinner  meal,  composed,  with  daily  variations,  of  milk  porridge  with  fish 
and  potatoes,  or  pea  soup  with  pork  or  the  cheaper  cuts  of  beef,  we  shall 
find  the  daily  cost  of  food  to  be  34  cents,  or  about  $124  yearly  for  the 
lower-wHged  operative,  whilst  for  the  artisan  it  may  be  placed  at  about 
40  cents,  or  $145  per  annum. 

HOUSE  BENTS,  FUEL,  &C. 

In  the  matter  of  house-rent  great  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  For  instance,  whilst  in  the  capital 
the  rent  of  a  single  room  will  entail  an  annual  minimum  cost  of  ^27, 
two  rooms  from  $43  to  $50,  and  three  rooms  from  857  to  $75,  in  the 
provincial  towns  a  two-roomed  dwelling  may  be  obtained  at  an  an- 
nual rent  of  $17,  and  in  the  suburbs  of  those  towns  small  houses  with 
strip  of  garden  spot  as  low  as  $10,  and  again,  in  the  agrioultural  dis- 
tricts, at  still  lower  rates,  a  small  cottage  of  two  rooms  with  small  strip 
of  land  as  a  rule  not  costing  more  than  $8  yearly.  These  last-named 
dwellings  are  for  the  most  part  in  bad  condition. 

Fuel  consumed  by  the  artisans  in  the  towns  consists  of  coal,  wood, 
or  turf  peat,  and  in  the  country  of  turf,  heather,  faggots,  and  wood  shav- 
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ingH.  The  cost  of  these  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  t)oal,  85  to  90 
ceuts  per  tab  (4.68  bushels);  wooA,  $7.50  per  fathom;  and  turf,  $6  to  $7 
per  5,000  pieces. 

For  lighting  as  well  as  for  heating  small  stoves  arranged  for  cooking 
purposes,  petroleum  is  extensively  used  by  the  artisan  classes,  and  thus 
they  can  obtain  light  and  heat  at  small  cost,  its  retail  price  being  at 
present  quoted  from  4  to  5  cents  per  pot 

It  is  a  matter  of  greater  diAculty  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  clothing. 
So  far  as  the  agricultural  laborers  are  concerned,  the  wife  plays  a  very 
])rominent  part  in  this  department.  The  husband's  woolen  vests  and 
underclothing  are  knitted  by  her;  the  materials  for  the  outer  garments 
for  herself  and  children  are  also  woven  by  her  hands;  and  these,  their 
Sunday  suits,  being  of  becoming  and  durable  materials,  have  a  clean 
and  pleasing  appearance,  and  can  do  service  for  some  years. 

Their  working  dresses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  homely  and  meager, 
whilst  the  clothing  of  the  lower-paid  artisans  in  the  towns  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  up  by  the  thrifty  wife  from  second-hand  article^  bought 
from  the  dealers  or  from  gifts  received  from  the  wealthier  classes. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGE  RATES. 

In  the  wages  and  condition  of  the  agricultural  class  of  laborers  no 
visible  change  has  taken  place  in  this  interval  of  time;  whereas  for  the 
handicraft  journeyman  and  artisans  it  may  be  estimated  that  an  in- 
crease in  their  wages  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  has  been  obtained.  Although 
it  cannot  be  said  that  their  condition  has  been  actually  improved  to 
this  extent,  as  the  prices  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  ani- 
mal food,  butter,  fish,  &c.,  as  well  as  house  rent,  have  fully  advanced 
in  the  same  proportion ;  but  when  one  next  turns  to  the  ability  or  the 
exertions  made  by  these  classes  in  saving  from  their  earnings  against 
future  rainy  days,  or  as  a  provision  for  old  age,  I  fear  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  report  will  be  far  from  satisfactory. 

HABITS  OF  THE  LABORINO  CLASSES. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  laborers  and  lower-paid  artisans  of  the 
towns,  the  condition  of  their  existence  is  doubtless  one  of  daily  strug- 
gle for  the  mere  support  of  their  families ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  too  many  cases  where  extra  earnings  are  made  in 
brisk  times  of  trade,  that  these  are  rather  spent  in  the  purchase  of  the 
luxuries  of  tobacco  and  spirits,  as  well  as  in  taking  part  with  their 
families  in  outdoor  amusements  of  tea-gardens,  &c.,  rather  than  in  the 
exercise  of  provident  savings.  These  remarks,  it  must  be  understood, 
have  chiefly  reference  to  the  general  run  of  the  laboring  classes,  and 
are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  classes  of  higher  skilled  mechanics. 
These  may  be  sliid  to  be  in  constant  employment  at  the  maximum  rates 
of  wages,  and  they  are  better  housed,  better  fed,  and  altogether  of 
more  provident  habits. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATION. 

Whilst  all  labor  organization  until  the  seventh  decennium  of  this  cen- 
tury may  be  said  to  have  been  confined  to  sundry  sick  and  relief  clubs, 
without  any  special  trade  significance  to  the  working  classes,  it  was 
only  in  1870  that  a  commencement  was  made  towards  the  initiation  of 
actual  trade-unions,  which  movement  has  since  been  actively  carried 
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on  and  more  especially  subsequently  to  1878,  so  that  at  the  present 
moment  a  considerable  number  of  such  associations  have  been  founded. 

These  are  so  far  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  capital,  which  is  not 
only  the  great  center  of  all  the  chief  industrial  establishments,  but  at 
the  same  time  exercises  a  dominating  influencein  its  relations  to  the  whole 
Kingdom.  There  are  at  present  in  the  capital  over  forty  of  such  trade- 
unions,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  bakers,  with  900  members ; 
blacksmiths  and  machine-makers,  with  1,600  members;  house-carpenters 
with  1,100  members;  ship  carpenters,  with  300  members;  printers,  with 
500  members;  painters,  with  600  members;  saddle- makers,  with  200 
members;  tailors,  With  400  members;  tobacco  and  cigar  makers,  with 
1,200  members. 

The  aim  of  these  unions  is  the  protection  of  the  so-called  trades  in- 
terests, as  also  for  ameliorating  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  their 
members ;  the  last  by  means  of  loans  or  through  assistance  in  times  of 
sickness  or  want  of  work.  The  chief  aim  is,  however,  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  two  main  points:  1st,  higher  rates  of  wages,  and,  2d, 
shorter  duration  of  working  hours,  whilst  the  last  object  has  always 
more  or  less  been  kept  in  the  background ;  the  former  has  been  the 
cause  of  creating  frequent  strikes  or  disputes  between  employers  and 
employes,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  different  strikes  in  the 
various  trades  having  occurred  since  the  year  1870.  None  of  these, 
however,  were  of  any  duration,  the  accumulated  funds  of  these  unions 
being  too  limited  in  amount  to  permit  of  their  affording  aid  for  any 
length  of  time  to  their  members  out  on  a  strike ;  neither  have  theae 
strikes  nor  disputes  been  attended  by  any  violent  scenes  of  threat  or 
disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  classes. 

Arbitration  courts^  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
employes,  have  been  tried  in  many  cases  for  settlement  of  these  dis- 
putes ;  but  few  real  results  were  ever  obtained  by  that  means.  There 
would  appear,  however,  to  be  a  greater  desire  at  the  present  time  on 
the  part  both  of  employers  and  laborers  in  many  branches  of  industry 
and  trade  to  arrive  at  some  successful  issue  in  the  establishment  of  some 
well- constituted  arbitration  c^urtforthe  amicable  settlement  of  similar 
trade  disputes. 

It  will  be  fully  admitted  that  the  institution  of  these  unions,  with  the 
frequent  strikes  which  they  have  helped  to  organize,  has  naturally 
tended  to  uproot  the  former  patriarchal  relations  which  existed  between 
employers  and  their  workmen,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not  be 
denied  that  their  influence  has  so  far  been  of  benefit  to  the  working 
classes. 

By  forcing  them  into  these  conflicts,  these  classes,  from  a  previous 
state  of  blunted  and  listless  indifference  to  all  public  affairs,  have  by 
degrees  become  more  self-dependent  and  more  intelligent  members  of 
the  community. 

As  many  of  the  leading  men  who  have  taken  a  promifient  part  in  the 
establishment  of  these  unions  hold  advanced  socialistic  opinions,  they, 
as  might  be  expected,  have  tried  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing classes  some  of  their  visionary  and  Utopian  problems ;  but  it  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  any  dangerous  consequences  have  as  yet  been 
visible,  or  that  these  classes  have  in  any  way  shown  signs  of  being 
tempted  to  enter  upon  any  revolutionary  experiments.  The  trades- 
unions  have  firmly  kept  within  the  frame- work  of  social  polity,  se^eking 
to  strengthen  the  feeling  of  self-dependence  in  the  workman,  the  devel- 
opment of  his  intelligent  public  spirit,  and  by  furnishing  him  with 
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their  pecuniary  and  moral  support  in  the  disputes  with  their  employers, 
they  have  sought  to  act  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  employer, 
and  to  relieve  the  employes  from  that  which  in  their  view  was  a  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

As  regards  the  influence  which  the  trades  unions  have  exerted  on  the 
rates  of  wages,  it  may  be  observed  that  while  under  the  old  patriarchal 
relations  between  masters  and  the  journeymen  up  to  the  sixth  decen- 
niam,  the  rates  of  wages  were  steadily  on  the  decline ;  that  from  1870 
to  1875  a  very  sensible  rise  of  one-quarter  and  even  one-third  was  ob- 
tained, due,  without  doubt,  in  great  measure  to  the  numerous  strikes 
and  disputes  which  occurred  in  those  years. 

Later  on,  in  the  years  1877-^78,  owing  to  the  distress  in  all  branches 
of  trade,  the  laboring  men  found  themselves  to  some  extent  in  the 
power  of  their  employers  and  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  but 
with  an  improvement  in  trade  from  1880  to  the  present  day  they  have 
again  recovered  an  improvement  in  their  wages  from  14  to  16  per  cent. 
as  compared  with  1878.  In  addition  to  these  trades  unions  there  are 
several  so-called  "  Industry  and  Trade  Associations,^'  of  which  both  the 
employers  as  well  as  the  skilled  mechanics  are  members. 

The  aim  of  these  associations  is  to  protect  and  promote  the  various 
interests  of  industry  and  trade,  and  they  are  the  medium  for  the  initiat- 
ing and  presenting  petitions  to  the  state  legislature  on  all  questions  of 
tariff  reform,  as  also  to  assist  or  offer  resistance,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
the  passage  of  all  legislative  measures  effecting  their  interests ',  and 
these  have  a  central  committee,  composed  of  twenty-seven  members, 
chosen  irom  the  different  associations  together,  now  numbering  over 
22,000  members,  this  committee  acting  as  facultative  advisers  to  the 
legislative  and  municipal  powers  on  all  such  industrial  matters. 

Further,  there  are  a  small  number  of  clubs,  of  which  the  employers  are 
solely  members.  In  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  trade  strikes,  a 
bitter  and  somewhat  narrow-minded  opposition  was  organized  through 
these  clubs,  against  the  demand  of  their  employes,  but  this  embittered 
tone  has  subsided,  and  a  much  better  feeling  now  seems  to  exist  between 
masters  and  workmen  since  their  strength  has  been  tested  during  the 
course  of  the  strikes,  and  their  relations  between  the  two  parties  seem 
now  to  be  based  on  a  mutual  respect  for  each  other's  self-dependence  and 
just  demands. 

NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  working  men  may  purchase  all  the  articles  they  may  requirewith- 
ont  any  restrictions  being  placed  upon  them  by  the  employer  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  wages  due  to  them,  as  a  general  rule,  are  paid  at  tiie  end 
of  each  week,  in  the  current  coin  of  the  Kingdom. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  agricultural  laborers,  as  previously 
mentioned  in  this  report,  th(B  wages  are  in  many  instances  partly  paid 
in  kind  with  free  house,  grazing  ground,  or  potatoes,  milk,  &c.,  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  conditions  are  always  optional  with  the 
laborer  and  is  rather  one  that  is  most  valued  by  them. 

Co-operative  societies  for  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  do  not 
exist  in  this  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decennium  some  attempts  were  made 
in  this  direction,  but  they  were  received  with  so  little  favor  and,  in  short, 
met  with  such  indifference  from  the  working  classes  that  they  came  to 
a  si)eedy  death,  and  no  revival  has  since  been  attempted. 
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MORAL,   PHYSICAL,   AND   PECUNIARY    CONDITION    OP    THE    LABOBINO 

CLASSES. 

As  regards  the  pecuniary  position  of  the  working  classes,  it  will  be 
best  to  present  the  following  imaginary  budget  of  their  income  and  out- 
lays, estimated  at  the  accompanying  rat^es  of  average  wages  and  the 
outlays  from  the  previously  detailed  prices  of  articles  of  household  re- 
quirements, taking  the  annual  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  operatives 
at  7,800  kroners  ($188  to  $214),  or  that  of  the  lower-grade  artisan,  at 
900  to  1,000  kroners  ($240  to  $268). 

Yearly  budgets  of  working  man  and  f amity. 


Laboring  man  and  operative.    '  I'  Lower  grade  Artinan. 


$30  aoto  $42  90 
128  aoto  134  00 
10  70to     13  40 


Income $188  00to$214  00   ;  Inoome $240  00to$M8  00 

HoiMe  rent,  1  large  or  2  small 

rooms 

Food 

Clothing 

Fuel  and  light 

Tobacco  and  spirits 


House  rent,  2  rooms $49  60  to  $56  38 

Food I  134  00  to  144  70 

Clothing I  16  10  to  3149 

,  Fuel.  &o 17  40  to  18  80 

12  10  to     13  40  ;   Tobacco,  &« 10  70  to  13  40 

6  70to       6  70 

TotaU <  $227  80to$254  « 


Totols |$183  60to$210  40  ||  | 


Upon  a  primary  investigation  of  the  foregoing  budgets  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  small  balances  remaining  in  the  favor  of  the  oper- 
ative classes  will  be  soon  swallowed  up  by  any  accidental  exi>enses,  such 
as  extra  fuel  in  severe  winters,  renewal  of  articles  of  furniture,  and  that 
little  op{)ortunity  is  left  for  making  provision  against  the  future.  It  is 
true  that  extra  earnings  may  frequently  be  made  during  prosperous 
periods  of  trade;  but  as  before  said,  when  these  do  occur  the  improvi- 
dence of  these  classes,  due  probably  in  some  measure  to  their  daily  strug- 
gle of  hand-to-mouth  existence,  leads  them  too  often  to  spend  the  same 
ou  extra  luxuries  or  in  taking  part  in  the  difiereut  public  amusements. 

Other  expenses  than  those  mentioned  in  the  budget  need  not  be  en- 
tailed upon  them.  Throughout  the  Kingdom  free  schools  for  the  use 
of  their  children  are  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  municipalities.  En 
times  of  sickness  they  can  obtain  free  advice  and  medicines  from  the 
public  medical  officer. 

They  are  also  free  from  municipal  taxes,  which  are  levied  upon  real 
property  or  personal  incomes  of  higher  amount  than  those  enjoyed  by 
these  classes. 

The  budget  of  the  lower  artisan  class  shows  a  somewhat  better  result ; 
but  as  these  are  in  many  cases  members  of  sick  and  burial  clubs,  the 
balance  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions to  these  clubs,  varying  from  $2  to  $4.  Neither  as  a  rule  do  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  free  schools  for  their  children,  sending  them  in 
preference  to  the  burgher  schools,  the  fees  for  which  are  however  small, 
as  these  schools  likewise  receive  considerable  annual  grants  from  the 
municipal  rates. 

When  we  next  investigate  the  different  items  composing  these  budg- 
ets, it  may  first  be  observed  that  with  respect  to  the  food  supply  of  the 
working  classes,  this  as  a  rule  may  be  viewed  in  a  favorable  light,  as 
being  wholesome  in  quality,  and  in  no  way  stinting  in  the  quantity. 

It  is  without  question  superior  to  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  Grerinan, 
Swedish,  and  Irish  laboring  classes,  although  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
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oar  own  working  men  or  those  of  England.  As  regards  the  dwelling 
honses  or  apartments  occupied  by  these  classes,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these,  more  especially  in  the  capital,  are  far  from  being  so  good  as 
coald  be  desired. 

Here  in  the  capital  where  house  room  is  more  confined  and  house 
rent  much  moi*e  costly  than  in  the  provincial  towns,  the  housing  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  laboring  population  is  most  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  house  census  of  1880,  it  is  seen  that  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  one  room,  in  which 
a  family  of  four  and  sometimes  of  five  and  six  members  may  be  fre- 
quently  found  huddled  together. 

These  dwellings  are  in  large  buildings,  or  what  might  be  appropriately 
styled  large  barracks,  situated  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city;  defi- 
cient in  light,  air,  space,  or  comfort,  and  must  unquestionably  have  an 
injurious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
Bad  as  these  dwellings  are,  they  are  incontestably  superior  to  and  free 
from  the  squalor  to  be  met  with  in  the  dwellings  of  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  great  city  of  London,  and  in  many  of  the  European  capitals. 

The  working  man  in  the  provincial  towns  in  respect  to  his  dwelling, 
is  without  comparison  in  vastly  better  condition  than  those  living  in 
the  capital.  They  are  not  similarly  packed  together  in  flats  of  large 
buildings  of  barrack  dimensions,  but'  are  located  in  small  detached 
houses  of  two  or  more  rooms,  frequently  with  a  small  garden  patch  in 
firont,  afifording  at  least  pure  and  wholesome  air  round  the  dwelling. 

These  are,  however,  too  generally  in  want  of  proper  ventilation  and 
light,  and  the  occupants,  too,  have  the  bad  habit  of  making  one  room  to 
do  the  duty  of  all  household  purposes,  of  cooking,  dwelling,  and  sleep- 
ing, keeping  the  other  as  an  apartment  for  state  occasions,  a  somewhat 
silly  and  costly  luxury  at  the  expense  of  all  sound  hygienic  principles. 

The  dwellings  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  which  are  likewise  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  capital,  have  also  the  same  sad  deficiency  of  proper 
ventilation  and  light,  and  are  too  generally  in  a  condition  of  great 
dampness  ;  but  as  the  rural  population  have  at  least  the  advantage  of 
passing  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  their  health  is  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  same  injurious  influence  from  these  baneful  defects 
as  is  the  case  with  their  fellow  laborers  in  the  towns. 

Fuel  is  perhaps  one  of  the  expenditures  on  which  the  Danish  work- 
man is  most  reluctant  to  make  any  saving  or  in  any  way  to  pinch  him- 
self; it  may  rather  be  said  that  he  too  greatly  values  heat  in  his  dwell- 
ing at  the  cost  of  pure,  wholesome  air ;  and  whilst  this  article  may  be 
obtained  in  the  provincial  towns  and  country  districts,  in  the  shape  of 
peat,  heather,  brushwood,  and  fagots  with  comparative  facility  and  at 
small  cost,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  dwellers  in  the  capital  who 
have  to  procure  their  supplies  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  from  dealers 
at  much  higher  cost.  Here,  however,  petroleum  is  made  to  perform  an 
important  part,  especially  for  cooking  purposes. 

Clothing  is  unquestionably  the  most  elastic  of  all  items  in  the  work- 
man's budget.  In  bad  times,  it  is  always  ^ou  this  item  that  the  first 
saving  is  made;  and  numerous  instances  could  be  mentioned  when  for 
a  whole  year  not  a  single  cent  has  been  expended  by  a  workman's  fam- 
ily ill  the  purchase  of  any  new  article  of  clothing.  The  best  suit  is 
always  at  hand  to  make  a  neat  and  tidy  appearance  on  Sundays  and 
holidays ;  but  to  enable  them  to  drag  over  these  days  of  scant  wages, 
the  wife's  industry  and  time  are  often  put  to  severe  test  in  attending  to 
the  repairs  and  keeping  in  order  the  daily  apparel. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  very  exceptionally  that  the  wife 
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of  the  town  workman  contributes  by  her  labor  to  the  earnings  of  the 
family.  Her  time  is  fully  taken  up  in  the  performance  of  her  household 
duties.  With  the  agricultural  population  this  is  otherwise.  Here  both 
wife  and  children  contribute  in  most  cases  to  the  family  earnings  by  hoe- 
ing and  weeding  in  the  fields,  as  well  as  with  their  assistance  during  the 
hay  and  cereal  harvest  seasons. 

'<  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factoiies, 
&c.,  and  the  general  relations  prevailing  between  the  employer  and  em- 
pIoye<l  I " 

As  Denmark  has  uo  industries  which  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
presenting  special  danger  to  life  or  health,  no  special  laws,  not  even  for 
the  building  or  railway  interests  have  been  enacted  by  the  executive; 
neither  on  tSe  part  of  employers  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen  or  for 
compensation  in  case  of  injuries  received,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
law  of  23d  May,  1873,  relaling  to  the  employment  in  factories  of  chil- 
dren and  youths  under  a  certain  age,  wherein  it  is  enacted  that  all  fac- 
tories, in  which  young  iiersons  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  are  em- 
ployed, shall  be  placed  under  oublic  inspection ;  and  it  is  further  therein 
strictly  forbidden  to  allow  such  youug  i)ersou8  to  take  their  meals  in  the 
factories  during  work  time,  whenever,  from  the  nature  of  the  work,  the 
air  in  the  fiictories  may  be  impregnated  with  dust  or  other  materials  in- 
jurious to  health.  It  is  also  enacted  that  all  parts  of  the  running  works 
as  may  be  set  in  motion  by  the  machinery  shall  be  securely  inclosed  and 
fenced  round. 

The  Danish  laboring  and  artisan  classes,  as  a  rule,  may  be  said  to  have 
a  strong  healthy  api)earance,  and  more  especially  those  engaged  in  the 
buildinp^  trades  and  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

With  regard  to  the  railways,  which  are  for  the  most  part  under  State 
management,  it  should  be  observed  that  ever  since  their  introduction 
into  tbis  Kingdom  the  accidents  in  connection  with  this  mode  of  travel- 
ing have  been  absolutely  of  infinitesimal  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  speed  at  which  they  are  driven  is  very  considerably 
less  than  on  our  own  roMs  or  the  roads  of  other  countries,  but,  at  the 
same  time  all  credit  must  be  given  to  the  great  care  and  attention 
which  are  shown  by  all  branches  of  the  railway  employes  for  the  safety 
of  passengers  and  that  of  their  own  servants. 

BIGHT  OF  FRANCHISE  AND  TAXATION  AMONG  IHE  LABORING  GLASSES. 

Theoretically  speaking  the  workingman  enjoys  the  same  political 
rights  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  Kingdom. 

When  he  has  attained  his  thirtieth  year,  and,  to  use  the  Danish  expres- 
sion, is  able  to  provide  for  his  own  bed  and  board,  and  does  not  fill  the 
position  of  a  domestic  servant,  he  may  exercise  his  franchise  right  for 
the  election  of  a  member  to  the  Lower  Chamber  (Folkethings),  notwith- 
standing that*  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  registered  list  of  tax- 
payers. He  can  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  use  his  influence  in  the  election 
of  a  member  to  the  Upper  Chamber  (Landstinget)  by  taking  his  part  in 
the  election  of  a  certain  proportion  of  those  delega  tes  who  are  nominated  to 
make  the  final  election  of  a  member  to  that  Chamber.  This  fraachise 
right  will,  however,  in  either  case  be  lost,  whenever  the  party  may  have 
received  assistance  from  the  poor  r^tes,  and  which,  has  not  subsequently 
been  repaid  by  him;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  citizen  can 
claim  the  right  of  relief  from  his  parochial  rates,  and  that  the  slighest 
stretching  out  of  the  hand  from  the  municipal  authorities  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness is  set  down  as  poor  relief,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  practice  a  large  nam- 
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jer  of  the  workingmen  are  debarred  of  their  franchise  rights,  and  this 
may  in  great  measure  account  for  the  fact  that  no  special  workingman's 
representative  has  ev^er  been  elected  to  the  Chambers. 

As  regards  the  share  of  the  taxes  borne  by  the  workingmen,  and 
taking  into  consideration  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  state  rev- 
enaes  are  collected  from  the  sources  of  indirect  taxation  (customs,  in- 
land revenue  from  distilleries,  &c.),  and  that  these  taxes  fall  mostly  on 
articles  of  general  use  in  the  families  of  the  workingmen,  namely — 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  petroleuin,  salted  fish,  coals,  tobacco,  spirits,  &c.— it 
may  be  admitted  without  hesitation  that  these  classes  fully  contribute 
their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burdens  of  the  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  free  from  the  bur- 
dens of  municipal  taxation. 

These  taxes  are  levied  on  those  inhabitants  of  the  locality  who  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  annual  income  of  8()0  kroners  ($214)  or  more ;  and  as 
this  income,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  not  reached  by  the  laboi-ing  man, 
and  as  these  classes  are  also  treated  with  great  consideration  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  have  the  compiling  of  the  tax  lists,  even 
those  whose  incomes  may  somewhat  exceed  the  above  mentioned  amount 
are  seldom  included  in  these  tax  registers.  The  agricultural  laborers 
who  are  without  land  are  also  exempted,  whilst  on  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  small  strips,  trifling  assessments  are  levied,  varying  from 
30  cents  to  about  $2  yearly. 

The  leaning  of  the  state  legislature  has  always  been  in  favor  of  meas- 
ures for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  but  the  dead- 
lock which  has  been  caused  for  many  years  to  all  business  in  the  cham- 
bers, through  the  bitter  party  strife  of  the  right  and  left  sections  in  the 
lower  house,  has  been  the  constant  means  of  delaying  the  realization  of 
any  such  good  intentions. 

EMIGRATION  AND  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  LABORING  CLASSES. 

Emigration  from  this  country  up  to  1857,  was  very  inconsiderable, 
having  in  no  single  year  attained  to  the  number  of  1,000 ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decenuium,  due,  without  doubt,  in 
great  measure^  to  the  passing  of  our  homestead  law  of  1862,  that  this 
movement  received  its  first  impulse.  In  the  prosperous  years  of  the 
seventh  decennium  this  movement  attained  still  greater  dimensions, 
there  being,  in  1873,  an  exodus  of  7,200  souls  j  which,  however,  met 
with  a  retrograde  tendency  iu  some  of  the  subsequent  years,  but  again 
in  the  latter  years  meeting  with  a  large  and  steady  progressive  ad- 
vance as  follows,  viz,  in  1879,  3,103  emigrants;  in  1880,  5,658;  in  1881, 
7,985 ;  in  1882,  11,614.  The  mrtjority  of  these  direct  their  steps  towards 
the  United  States  of  America ;  as,  for  example,  in  1882, 11,385  emigrants 
left  for  the  United  States,  with  only  229  to  other  parts. 

The  prominent  position  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  decen- 
nium by  the  leaders  of  the  movement  on  social  questions,  and  their 
constant  lectures  on  the  necessity  of  emigration  as  a  relief  from  the 
pressure  arising  from  overpopulation,  contributed,  unquestionably  at 
that  period,  to  this  increased  movement;  the  'Tnited  Statues,  with  its 
high  rates  of  wages  being  continually  held  out  to  the  workingman  as 
the  land  of  plenty  and  freedom.  When  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  first  years  of  these  socialistic  views  much  bitterness  of  feeling  was 
aroused  amongst  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  this  had  also  a  tendency  to  induce  the  Danish  workman  to 
escape  from  his  fancied  thralldom  to  seek  a  new  home  in  fihis  land  of 
promise.  gitizedby^^■ 
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Dull  years  of  trade,  however,  intervened,  and  many  unfortanately 
arrived  in  our  country  during  a  time  of  commercial  crisis,  returning 
again  to  their  native  land  with  gloomy  pictures  of  their  trials  and  dis* 
appointments.  There  is,  however,  the  strange  bat  not  the  less  tnie 
phenomenon  to  be  noted  in  the  emigration  movement,  namely,  that  in 
times  of  great  trade  prosperity,  with  its  attendant  advance  in  wages,  it 
will  be  found  that  with  the  more  ample  means  at  the  disposal,  of  the 
workingman  there  will. also  be  manifested  a  stronger  desire  on  his  part 
to  emigrate ;  and  whilst  it  will  not  be  denied  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  emigrating  body  may  be  individuals  belonging  to  the  mid- 
dle classes,  who,  finding  themselves  in  the  i)osition  of  the  '*  square  man 
in  the  round  hole,''  and  that,  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  industry  and 
intelligence,  they  still  keep  entangled  in  the  wrong  groove,  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  in  the  old  home,  fix  their  hopes  on  a  new  country 
and  new  conditions  for  the  recovery  of  a  brighter  future;  nevertheless, 
the  largely  preponderating  number  of  the  emigrants  (some  75  per  cent, 
thereof)  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of  artisans,  agricultural  laborers, 
and  domestic  servants — the  artisans  and  domestic  servants  attracted 
by  the  higher  rates  of  wages  in  the  United  States,  and  the  agricultural 
laborers  with  the  latent  desire  so  strongly  existing  in  the  rural  i)op- 
ulation  of  becoming  proprietors  of  their  own  land  ;  and  it  must  on  no 
account  be  omitted  to  observe  that,  whereas  in  older  times  the  emi- 
grant lefb  his  native  shores  with  the  prospect  and  in  the  firm  hopes  of 
being  able  to  return  at  some  future  day,  with  his  successful  savings,  to 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  these  feelings  seem  no  longer  to  exist 
amongst  the  emigrating  classes  of  the  present  day. 

They  leave  with  the  firm  resolution  and  hope,  by  industry  and  intel- 
ligence, to  create  for  themselves  and  families  a  new  home  and  an  inde- 
pendent position. 

Part  II. — Female  Labor. 

In  the  accompanying  statistical  table.  No.  IJ,  will  be  found  a  detailed 
classification  of  the  females  engaged  in  this  Kingdom  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, trades,  &c.,  according  to  the  last  census  taken  in  1880,  and  to 
this  should  be  added  that,  a<M}ording  to  statistical  industrial  returns 
which  were  made  for  the  districts  of  Copenhagen  in  1882,  about  5,000 
females  above  the  age  of  25  years  were  employed  in  this  capital  in  the 
various  industries  and  trades,  the  principal  industries  in  which  they 
were  employed  being  of  the  following  nature:  Book-binders,  120;  book 
printers,  263  ;  cloth  fabrics,  269 ;  chemical  works,  125 ;  hat-makers,  192 ; 
shoemakers,  26;  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  774;  weavers,  273;  the 
remainder  being  mostly  engaged  as  seamstresses  and  in  laundry  work. 
With  respect  to  children,  no  general  statistics  for  the  entire  kingdom 
are  to  be  found ;  whilst  in  the  returns  of  1882  for  the  capital  and  dis- 
trict ;  the  number  of  children  and  youths  of  the  male  sex  between  the 
ages  of  10  to  18,  employed  in  the  district  are  placed  at  3,620. 

The  rates  of  wages  for  female  adults  will  be  found  in  the  accompany- 
ing detailed  classification  of  the  most  important  female  sources  of  live- 
lihood: Minimum,  67  cents;  maximum,  $3.42;  average,  $2  to  $2.40. 
The  hours  of  labor,  as  a  rule,  are  of  one  hour  less  duration  than  for 
male  labor. 

PHYSICAL   AND  MORAL  CONDITION. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  health 
or  general  phyiscal  condition  of  females  is  impaired  by  any  of  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits  in  which  they  are  employed;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
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amongst  those  employed  in  the  larger  factories  in  the  neighborhood  a 
relatively  greater  laxity  of  morals  is  anfortunately  to  be  observed,  dae 
without  doabt  to  their  constant  daily  close  intercoarse  with  members 
of  the  other  sex. 

SANITARY  MEASURES,  ETC. 

No  epecial  institutions  or  measures  for  ameliorating  or  protecting  the 
interests  and  health  of  these  workwomen  are  in  existence;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  private  society,  formed  with  the  object  of  providing  seam- 
stresses with  temporary  residence  in  the  purer  air  of  country  localities, 
and  that  in  connection  herewith  it  should  be  observed  that  in  the  legis- 
lative act  of  May  23, 1873,  it  is  enacted  that  no  children  under  the  age 
of  10  years  shall  be  employed  in  fabrics ;  and  that  no  children  of  the 
ages  from  10  to  14  shall  be  employed  in  these  factories  for  a  longer  period 
than  6^  hours  per  day,  from  which  one-half  hour  shall  be  allowed  for 
rest ;  and  on  no  account  are  they  to  be  employed  before  the  hour  of  6 
a.  m.  or  later  than  8  p.  m. ;  and,  finally,  that  no  young  people  of  either 
sex  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for  a  longer 
duration  than  12  hours  in  the  day,  and  from  which  2  hours  shall  be 
given  as  a  pause  for  meals  and  rest. 

WAGES  OF  FEMALES. 

The  wages  for  female  labor  have  been  steadily  on  the  advance,  and 
may  with  all  safety  be  said  to  have  risen  during  the  last  five  years  bj 
fully  H 

In  those  occupations  where  female  labor  has  been  mostly  introduced, 
it  has  without  question  been  of  injury  to  the  male  laborers ;  both  by  caus- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  his  wages,  as  well  as  from  the  diminished 
demand;  and  this  has  specially  been  felt  in  the  tobacco  and  cigar  indus- 
tries, and  in  the  tailor  and  shoemaking  trades ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  it  has  been  of  material  benefit  to  the  employers,  inasmuch  as  the 
women  are,  as  a  rule,  more  industrious  and  sober. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  WOMEN  AND   OHLLDREN. 

The  great  majority  of  the  women  taking  part  in  these  occupations 
are  employed  in  those  branches  which  may  be  classed  under  those  of 
the  simplest  and  more  purely  mechanical  labor,  requiring  a  greater 
amount  of  industry  and  close  attention  than  of  ability  and  intelligence, 
and  their  educational  attainments  cannot  be  put  at  a  very  high  stand- 
ard. These  may  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  extent  of  reading  and 
writing,  together  with  some  of  the  most  elementary  teachings. 

Married  women,  as  previously  mentioned,  are  only  exceptionally  to 
be  found  in  these  factories.  Whenever  this  does  occur,  their  enforced 
absence  from  home  must  undoubtedly  to  a  certain  degree  be  prejudicial 
to  the  children's  interests  and  to  home  influence^  but  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  this  country  family  life  in  this  respect  is  far  better  cared  for 
than  in  many  other  lands  under  similar  conditions. 

In  these  large  barrack-looking  buildings,  where  so  large  a  proportion 
of  these  classes  have  their  dwellings,  the  one  family  living  side  by  side 
with  the  other,  together  with  that  mutual  good  will  and  friendly  feeling 
BO  universally  prevailing  amongst  the  x>oorer  orders,  one  towards  the 
other,  it  is  always  certain  that  during  the  enforced  absence  of  the 
mother  at  the  factory  her  younger  children  will  be  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  neighboring  families,  thus  in  a  measure  tending  to  dio^nish  some 
of  the  evils  of  fiswstory  life.  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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In  closing  my  report  I  woald  place  the  Danish  workman  on  a  fair 
footing  with  his  compeers  in  other  lan^^  for  general  intelligence ;  and 
would  say,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  at  the  hands 
of  the  handicraftsmen  and  mechanics,  that  it  is  solidly  and  well  i>er- 
formed,  without  any  attempt  at  slurring  over  or  of  scamping  the  work. 

The  reverse  of  the  medal  is  rather  to  be  seen  in  their  too-apparent 
lack  of  energy  and  in  the  slowness  of  their  movements.  After  watching 
them  for  a  time  at  their  work,  one  leaves  with  the  impression  that  they 
are  working  with  the  soothing  feeling  that  the  job  left  unfinished  at  the 
close  of  the  day  will  afford  them  occupation  for  the  morrow  and  subse- 
quent days. 

EMIGRATION. 

These  workmen,  on  emigrating  to  our  country  will,  however,  soon 
learn  that  they,  must  either  make  an  alteration  in  these  habits  or  else  go 
to  the  wall.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  change  in  their 
surroundings  and  with  greater  ambition  called  into  life  by  higher  scales 
of  wages  and  brighter  prospects  for  the  future,  they  soon  drop  into  the 
ways  of  our  own  classes,  and  that  a  visible  improvement  in  this  respect  is 
not  long,  in  showing  itself. 

HENRY  B.  RYDER, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Copenhagen^  August  4, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wagei  paid  per  week  {day  of  ten  hours)  in  Copenhagen, 


Oo«apatioDfl. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

$10  72 
5  86 

S  Od 

Average. 

BUILDDTO  TSAOBB. 

Bricklayers 

$5  86 
8  22 
4  02 

$7  OO 
4  30 

Hoa-cRTTiers .•-... 

KasoDB 

5  36 

Teoders 

3  22  ,          482 
5  36  >        10  00 

4  20 

Plasterers 

6  97 

Tenders 

Roofers 

3  75 
6  42 
6  36 

3  75 

4  82 

4  02 
10  72 
0  38 
4  82 
0  38 

386 
8  OO 

Plumbers 

6  70 

Assistants 

4  20 

Carpenters 

7  OO 

Gas-fitters 

5  90 

OTHEB  TRADHfl. 

Bakers* 

1  61 
4  02 
4  02 
8  76 
4  02 

3  22 

4  13 
3  75 
8  06 
1  07 
3  22 

3  70 
6  70 
6  70 
6  42 
9  38 
3  75 
460 

6  42 

7  33 
268 
fl  07 

2  25 

Blaoksmiths 

4  82 

Strikers 

4  82 

Bookbinders 

4  82 

Brickmakers  

5  90 

Brewers 

3  75 

Butchers 

4  37 

Brass-founders 

4  82 

Cabinet-makers 

4  58 

Confectioners* 

Ci^ar-makers 

5  09 

2  68            804 
4  29  1         8  84 

zedby  VjjOO^, 

4  82 

Cntlers .... 

6  70 

Distillers 

Digit 
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Wages  paid  per  week  (day  of  ten  hours)  in  Copenhagen — Continued. 


OoonpAtions. 


Othxb  niADU— Oontiiraed. 
I>TlTen 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Caband  oaniage 

Street  railways 

I>yer8 

Bni^ravexs 

Porrlers 

0»rdeners 

Hfttters / 

JSorseshoers 

Je^welers 

Hiflkborers,  porters,  Ao 


Lowest  ,  Highest. 


$8  22 
822 
8  24 


4  02 


4  20 

2  es 

268  I 


822 


I^ithograptaers . 
MiUwTlghts... 
Kail-maJcers  (hand) 


Potters. 

Printers  

Teachers  (public  sohools)t. . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers. . 

Sail-makers , 

Steredores 

Tanners 

Taitorst 

Telegraph  operatorst 

TinsmltJis 

'Weavers  (ontside  of  mills) . 

House-painters 

Glove-makers 

Joiners 

Shoemakers 

"Watch-makers 


429  ! 
5  89  I 
4  02 
8  22 
822 
875  00 
429 


2  05 
175  00 
214  00 

482 


3  22 

287 
2  68 
268 


$4  82 
482 


4  82 


530 
7  24 


065 


6  70 
6  42 
500 
429 
6  70 
500  00 
804 


7  50 
850  00 
420  00 

10  72 


7  50 
6  88 
6  00 
9  86 


Average. 


$3  22 

3  22 
480 

4  29 

4  29 
8  00 

5  36 
4  00 


4  82 
536 

4  20 

5  60 

5  87 

4  82 
402 

5  86 
500  00 

482 
482 

5  00 
500 

275  Of 
822  00 

6  70 

3  50 
5  60 
482 

4  30 
8  SO 

5  86 


*  Including  board. 


t  Per  annam. 


I^.  AaBIOITTUBAX,  INBUSTBIAX,  OOMHEBOIAX,  &0. 
Female  labor  employed  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


Classlfloation. 


State  civil  service 

FROFE88IONAL. 

Teachers 

Artists,  &c 

Midwives 

DYDUBTBIAL. 

Bakers  and  confeotioners. . 

Book-binders 

Book-printers 

Farriers 

Goldsmiths 

Glove-makers 

Cloth  febrios 

Floar  and  grist  mills 

Hairdressers , 

Kaohinery  fabrics 

Paper  fabrics 

Shoemakers 

Taaors 


Classlfloation. 


Seamstresses 

"Weavers 

Tobacco  and  oigar  fabrics 

Divers  others,  not  specified 

COMMBBCIAL. 

Retail  stores,  dealers,  and  assistants. 

Coftee  and  eating  houses 

Fish  dealers 

Fruit  and  game,  ico 

Hucksters  

Fiimitore  dealers 

MiUiners 

Booksellers 

State  lottery  agent  s 

Divers  other  trades 

Daily  employment  not  included  in 

factories,  trades,  &c 

Messengers 

Cooks  on  daily  hire  as  extra  help 

Domestic  servants 


Number. 


21,368 

2,710 

313 

810 


2,557 
941 
180 

88 
258 

94 
769 

.33 

72 
390 

8,210 

138 

2,208 

121, 181 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  etc.,  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofeixty  hours  infaoiories  or  mills  in  Copenhaoen. 


Ooonpatioxis. 

Men. 

Average. 
16  42 

Lowest. 

Women. 
Highest. 

Lowest. 

$6  86 
4  82 
8  22 

3  78 
322 

4  02 
362 
862 

Highest 

$12  06 
563 
4  56 
4  30 
4  29 
482 
4  29 
4  82 

Averaiee. 

Cement 

Choool»te 

$2  01 
1  88 

$8  22 

2  81 

Chicory 

4  i6 
408 
4  02 
450 
4  02 
4  02 
8  76 
322 
4  02 
4  69 
8  75 
3  75 

$2  14 

Cinder. 

Crookery,  earthenware 

-Vja 

2  10 

Dveinff 

Tanneries 

1  07 
268 

2  14 

3  22 
1  07 
175 

93 

4  29 
4  29 
244 

3  22 

386 
281 

2  68 

Cloth....:.... 

2  28 

Conserve 

Bnyelope 

2  68 
2  14 

586 
724 

2  14 

Corkwaro 

3  46 

Carding  (wool) 

1  68 

lfanhi»r«...  

822 
8  22 
348 

3  78 

4  18 
3  22 

4  29 

4,82 
4  82 
4  34 
6  59 

Mlfj^ral  wat«r 

Flonr.millff  , ,    

8  75 
4  02 
563 
3  70 
322 

Oil 

Piano 

Porcelain 

1  61 

8  48 

1  88 

Salt  refineries 

Plavine-oards 

3  75 

590 

1  07 
I  88 

2  14 
2  14 

Candle  

4  02 
4  02 

2  01 

Tiling    

3  75 

3  75 
2  14 
8  75 

4  02 
8  75 
8  76 
822 

4  82 
965 
4  82 
402 
4  56 
482 
724 
6  42 

Straw-hat 

1  61 
161 

6  16 
244 

3  48 

Hosiery 

348 
386 
4  29 
4  29 
482 
462 

2  01 

Stucco. 

Bnfi^r-reflnery 

Hoe-Blanffhterini; 

Fapwr.tian  gi  n  g 

TemHsotCa 

2  14 
1  88 

8  75 
2  95 

2  96 

Wadding 

2  14 

Wagon 

4  18 
822 
429 
8  22 

884 
429 
884 
5  63 

5  90 
8  75 

6  70 
4  29 

Oil-eloth 

Tool 

Match 

1  61 

288 



III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  Copen- 
hagen. 


Journeymen. 


Workmrai. 


Occupations. 


Tinsmiths .... 

Flarmers 

Blacksmiths . . 
BoUersmiths.. 
Coppersmiths 
Machinists  ... 
Metal-turners 

Joiners 

x^ 


Lowest. 


$4  38 
4  74 
3  54 

3  54 
420 

4  08 
4  08 
4  20 


Highest. 


$5  04 
6  06 

5  22 
4  92 
522 

6  42 
588 
540 


Average.  I  Lowest. 


Average. 


$4  74 
558 
4  20 

3  90 

4  74 
456  i 
4  92 
493  j 


I 


>     $3  24 


IV.  Glass- WORKERS  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  glass-workers  in  Copenhagen. 


Oooupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Workmen - - 

$4  80 

$6  40 

$6  60 
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71.  Railway  emploti^s  in  Denmark. 


Wages 

engagi 


near  to  railway  employee  {ikose  engaged  about  eiaiiwMy  aa  well  aa  thoee 
an  the  engines  and  core,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  fo. )  in  Copenhagen. 


Oooapttttons. 


Oflce  department 

Chie&of  each  department 

Gtuof  Gierke 

Aaeistant  clerks  (beaidee  free  boiue) 

Apprenticps 

Cnief  superiDtendent 

C 1  Til  eDgineera 

Draaghtomen  and  boUdinc  inapeotors 

Line  inapeecorB  (besidea  free  houae) 

▲aaUUnts  (beaidea  free  honae) 

JBngine  dtpartment 

Superintendent  engineer  (beaidea  free  honae  and  friel) 

Cluef  engineers 

Bngineera  (beaidea  free  hooae  and  ftiel) 

Foreman 

Aaaiatanta 

Watchman  (beaidea  free  honae  and  Ibel) 

Lrf>comotiTe  driTer* 

Firemen 

Cfeneral  department 

Chit<f  superintendent 

Sapctintendent 

Station  -maater 

Station-maater  at  Copenhagen 

Chief  condactor* 

Aaaiatantcondnotor* 

Railroad  hbborera 


Loweatb 


Higheat 


$864  80  !$],  153  07 


636  00 
251  20 
127  64 
1,600  80 
750  40 
428  80 
848  40 
127  64 


1 

1,158  07 

648  20 

482  40 

482  40 

428  80 

251  20 

875  20 

225  12 

1,840  00 

964  80 

268  00 

857  60 

875  20 

225  12 

120  00 

750  40 
428  80 
235  12 
1,822  40 
864  80 
589  60 
455  60 
160  80 


1,608  00 
857  60 
648  20 
648  20 
589  60 
875  20 
586  00 
848  40 


1,661  60  I 

1, 179  20 

1, 018  40 

1,018  40 

482  40 

289  44 

270  00 


Average. 


$1,081  00 
670  00 
848  40 
187  60 
1.608  00 
911  20 
586  00 

^  402  00 
160  80 


1. 474  00 
804  00 
586  00 
586  00 
536  00 
848  40 
482  40 
289  84 


1.606  00 
1,072  00 
670  00 
948  00 
4S2  40 
289  44 
240  UO 


* Looomotire dri^era  reoeiye.  beaidea  wageaj$2.01 ;  firemen, 76.90 oenta. 
aeaistant  condactor,  88.50  centa,  for  every  100  Danlah  mliea  traveled,  aa  a  premium. 


chief  conductor,  $1.40;  and 


YII.  Ship-taeds  and  shipbuilding  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  in  ship-yards — distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship 

building — in  Copenhagen. 


Occnpationa. 

Lowest 

Higheat 

Aveiage. 

Ship-amitha per  day,. 

Workmen    .....        .    ..r...rT--,.rT .r,,     ,, , dOr,.- 

54 
8  64 
824 

$0  87 

62 

522 

8  72 

106 
56 

Ship-amitha per  week.. 

Workmen ..,,- r ^» ^ -r ^-,-r r»-  do 

4  13 
8  86 

Ship-carpenters,  work  in  1  year:  80  weeks,  11  hours  daily:  4  weeks, 
10  hours  daily ;  4  weeks,  9  hours  dally:  14  weeks,  8  hours  daily;  and 
receive  wages*per  day  for  a  working-4xay  of— 
11  hours 

1  08 

10  hours 

99 

9  hours 

94 

8  hours 



89 
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VIII.  Seamen's  WAGES. 

Wages  paid  per  monik  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  disHnguisking  between  ocean,  ooastf  and 
river  navigation^  and  between  sail  and  steamy  in  Copenhagen. 


OoonpatioDB. 


Fint  mates  in  steamers 

Second  mates  in  steamers 

First  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Third  engmeers 

Stewards^ 

Cooks  in  steamers 

Carpenters 

Boatswains 

Sailors 

Ordinary  seamen 

Boys 

Donkeymen  

Storekeepers 

Firemen 

Captains  in  sailing  vesselst 

First  mates  in  sauing  Teasels 

Second  mates  in  saUing  vessels 

Carpenters 

SaiUnakers 

Cook  and  steward  in  sailing  Teasels 

Able-bodied 

Ordinaty 

Boys.... 


Lowest.  I  Highest. '  ATcrage. 


$10  46 

14  58 

84  06 

19  46 

14  50 

12  16 

18  62 

12  16 

12  16 

10  04 

973 

780 

13  62 

18  62 

18  88 

17  08 

17  08 

18  38 

14  60 

18  88 

12  16 

10  04 

8  61 

487 

$20  19  $25  00 

20  02  •  80  00 

68  52  40  00 

29  19  25  00 

17  00  16  00 

14  50  ,  20  OO 

10  46  !  18  60 

14  60  I  14  00 

14  50  I  14  OO 

!  10  00 

000 

I  700 

!  15  OO 

15  00 

I  18  00 

45  00 

10  46*!  18  00 

14  60  I  a4  00 

17  08  16  00 
14  60  14  00 

18  62  '  18  00 
18  88  11  00 

0  78  I  0  00 

7  80  ;  5  00 


"Stewards  in  steamers  are  generally  paid- $12  to  $14.50,  bat  are  allowed  to  sell  refreshments  c 
a  profit  is  made ;  oiherwise,  ^. 
rFiye  per  cent,  allowance  on  g^^ss  freight;  otherwise,  $45^ 


I  which 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  ten  hours  im  a  day  in  sioreSf  wholesale  and  retailf  to  males  and 

females,  in  Copenhagen, 


Occnpationa. 


Clerks  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores 

Female  clerks 

Clerks,  retail  grocery  stores* 

Apprentices,  per  yeart , 


Lowest    Highest 


$25  00 

800 

800 
13  00 


$80  00 

80  00 

18  40 
16  00 


Average. 


$50  00 

12  00 

to  25  00 

10  70 

14  50 


*Inclading  board. 


tinolading  board. 
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X,  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark. 

}V€tges  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  city  of  Copenhagen  and  other  toirns  in  Den- 
murk. 


OcGnpatlons. 


i  Lowest.  '  Highest  I  Average. 


In  the  eUy. 

Coachmen 

Men-servants 

ICen-helpers 

Vemale  cooks 

Sonsemaids 

^Wet-nnrses 

Norses 

In  ths  U»ons. 

Coachmen 

Men-servants 

Helpers 

female  cooks 

Honsemaids 

Wet-nnrses 

J^Tnraes 


$5  36 
4  28 

4  00 
»75 

1  07 

5  36  , 

2  14  I 


$10  72 
8  04 
6  70 
8  04 
4  28 
8  04 
3  22 


4  28 

6  70 

8  76 

5  36 

2  70 

4  00 

3  22 

4  28 

1  07 

3  22 

822 

428 

1  61 

2  70 

$8  04 
6  70 
5  86 

5  86 
3  00 

6  70 
2  70 


5  36 
4  28 
3  22 
3  75 

2  70 

3  75. 
2  14 


XI.  Agricultural  wages  in  Denmark.        ' 

Wages  paid  per  half-year^  as  the  case  may  hey  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country) 
servants  in  Denmark,  mth  hoard  and  lodging. 


Ooonpations. 


Stewards 

Man  servants 

Halpers 

Boya 

Females: 

Honsekeeners 

Bntter  and  oheese  makers 
Ordinary  servants 


Lowest 

Highest 

$26  80 

26  80 

13  70 

6  70 

$63  60 

40  20 

20  10 

965 

20  10 
26  80 
13  40 

26  80 
40  20 
20  10 

Average. 


$48  24 

38  60 

16  08 

8  04 

26  78 
88  50 
16  08 


XIL  Corporation  employes  in  Denmark. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Copenhageny 

Denmark, 


Ooonpations. 


Workmen  at  gas'housas  belonsing  to  the  dty  of  Copenhagen 

Workmen  at  the  water-works  belonging^  the  oity  of  Copenhagen  . . . 


The  dty  of  Copenhagen  has  no  other  laborers  than  the  above  mentioned,  bnt  lets  out  its  work  to 
eontraotoTs,  who  employ  the  workmen  at  the  rates  given  in  this  report 

The  wages  paid  to  all  other  officials  employed  by  the  corporation  of  Copenhagen  are  analogous  with 
those  of  the  Government  departments  and  omoes  (see  Table  SHE.) 
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XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Government  departmente  and  offices ,  Gcclwiive  of  tradee- 
men  and  lahorerej  in  Copenkageny  Denmark, 


Oooupations. 


Lowest. 


Highe 


CITIL  OFFICSBS. 

Chief  of  department* '    $1,400  00        ♦l.SSS  00 

Chief  of  office* !         868  00  1,290  00 

Haadclerkt ^ 428  00  '  750  00 

Clerks 215  00  1  325  00 

(The  salaries  of  the  above-mentioned  officials  vary  for  the  lower  icnMles  of  ,  > 

«lerks  between  $215  to  $485 ;  for  the  higher  grades,  snob  as  chief  of  office, 
between  $540  to  $1,290 per  year.  The  established  role  Is  that  the  salary  is 
increased  fh>m  $25  to  $126  every  five  years.) 

ABMT  OFFIGBBB. 

G«nerals I  2,150  00  '  2, 160  00 

C^nels I  1,180  00  1,608  00 

Captains i  050  00  070  00 

First  lieutenants    245  00  405  00 

Second  lientenants 193  00  '  IftS  00 

OOUBTB. 

Snpreme court Jndises* i      1,608  00  I       2,150  00 

Otherjadges  in  Copenhagen*  i         860  00  '       1,200  00 

Judges  and  Jostioes  in  other  towns  and  cities  in  Denmark^ j         760  00  I        1,825  00 

*  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $125. 

t  Increase  for  every  five  years'  service,  $55. 

X  tncreaae  for  every  five  years'  service,  $80  to  $125. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor— government  employ. 


Wages  paid  hy  the  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  (rovernment  employ  {nary- 
yard)*  in  Copenhagen,  Demnark. 


Occupations. 


Carpenters . . 

Joiners 

Blacksmiths 
Machinists.. 
Locksmiths . 
Sail-makers . 
Workmen . . . 
Laborers  — 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$0  55 

$0  71 

55 

71 

65 

71 

*5, 

1  00 

55  ' 

70 

66  1 

71 

55 

71 

M* 

58 

*Workmenatthe  navy -yard  have  permanent  employment  and  receive,  besides  the  above  wages,  tools 

_jd  cheap  house-rent,  say  $37.50  per '" '  ~       "  ^'    -^  -- 

work.  Their  appointment  is  for  life. 


and  cheap  house-rent,  say  $37.50  per  annum ;  also' a  pension  and  discharge  when  sick  and  too  oldto 


XI.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  tf-c.)  in  Copenhagen^  Denmark. 


Occupations. 


Lowest,  j  iiighest. 


Compositors i  $5  30 

Pressmen |         5  40  I 

Printers  j         4  80 

Proof-readers i         7  00 

PBMALBS.  I 

airls 2  14 


$5  40 
0  70 
8  00 
8  00 


240 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Average. 


$5  40 
6  06 

6  40 

7  50 


240 
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SPAIN. 

AUCAHTE. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  GIRO, 

I  herewith  send  several  of  the  forms  sent  by  the  Department^  daly 
filled  ap. 

The  form  relative  to  the  wages  of  railway  employes  I  have  not  been 
able  to  fill  up,  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  obtainiug  the  necessary  in- 
formation therefor,  but,  I  doubt  not,  the  same  can  be  more  readily  ob- 
tained at  Madrid,  where  the  general  admiuistratioD  of  this  line  is  estab- 
lished, than  here. 

As  to  the  other  forms  regarding  wages  of  ship-building,  factories, 
millH,  foundries,  iron  works,  glass  works,  mines,  and  mining,  as  none  of 
these  industries  exist  here,  in  or  about  the  city,  I  am  not  able  to  give 
the  desired  information. 

HABITS 'of  the  WORKING  GLASSES. 

Bespecting  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  this  district,  I  may 
say  that  as  a  rule  they  are  steady,  laborious,  and  honest,  but  not 
saving. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYES. 

The  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^  is  good,  the  employer  be- 
ing generally  kind  to  his  workmen  and  not  too  exacting. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  ar^  almost  unknown  here.  One  or  two  have  happened  among 
the  coopers,  caused  by  emissaries  of  the  ^'  International,"  sent  from  other 
parts,  but  were  soon  settled  by  mutual  concessions  between  masters 
and  workmen. 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  in  this  district  is  small  com- 
pared to  that  in  other  countries,  chiefly  on  account  of  their  frugality 
and  sobriety. 

FOOD  AND  OLOtHING  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  workingman  here  seldom  eats  butcher's  meat ;  his^  meals  con- 
sist principally  of  rice  and  vegetables  cooked  with  olive  oil,  bread  and 
a  little  fish,  fresh  at  sea-ports,  and  salted  in  the  country. 

Olive  oil  especially  is  a  great  resource  to  him,  a.^  it  enters  into  the 
preparation  of  every  cooked  dish.  A  meal  of  this  sort,  with  bread,  for  a 
family  of  four  or  five  persons,  costs  about  30  to  35  cents,  and  with  this 
fare  they  are  satisfied. 

As  to  his  clothes,  they  are  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  kind,  mostly 
of  cotton,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  in  this  distiict  allowing  of  great 
economy  in  this  respect. 

In  cities  the  workman  lives  in  the  outskirts  in  very  small,  poor  houses, 
the  rents  of  which  are  quite  low,  and  he  generally  pays  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  month  for  rent. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  have  considerably  increased  of  late  years  and  are 
now  fully  25  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  in  1878,  owing  to^the.£[en- 
eral  growing  prosperity  of  this  province.  litizedbyVjOOgrc 
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This  state  of  prosperity  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  constantly 
increastng  production  of  wine,  and  the  continued  demand  for  it  from 
Prance  especially. 

OO-OPEEATIVB  SOCIETIES. 

No  co-operative  societies  now  exist  in  this  city  or  district ;  a  few 
were  established  several  years  ago^  but  turned  out  failures  and  were 
abandoned. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

The  workingmen  in  this  country  may  be  said  to  ei\joy  no  political 
rights,  as  they  either  pay  no  direct  taxes,  or  whatever  they  pay  is  too 
small  to  allow  them,  according  to  the  law,  to  enjoy  that  privilege. 

WILLIAM  LEACH  GIRO, 
ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

AlicantCj  June  7,  1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  Mventy-two  hours  in  Alicante, 


OcoupatioD. 


BUILDIXO  TBJLDB0. 


Hod-oarrien  . 
Masons 

Tenders. . 
Plasterers. ». 

Tenders.. 
Roofers  . 


Tenders 

Plambers 

Assistants  . 
Carpenters . . . . . 
Gas-fitters 


OTHBR  TaADXS. 


Bakers 

Klacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers 

Butoliers 

Brass  founders 

Confectioners 

Cigar-makers,  female 

Coopers 

Drivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters  • 
Cab,  carriage,  Sco 

G-ardeners 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

I.ithoKrapners 

Millwrights 

ITail-makers  (band) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  and  harness  makers. . 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tailors 

Telcp^ph  operators 

IMusmitlis 


Lowest 

$1  80 

4  20 

2  40 

3  60 

2  40 

3  40 

240  , 

6  00  1 

Highest. ,  ATerage. 


jitizQd  by 


3  00 

4  20 
4  80 


8  60 

6  00 

3  00 

4  50 
240 
4  20 
4  80 
4  80 

1  40 
640 

2  40 
8  00 
1  80 
480 
8  60 

7  20 
1  80 
4  80 

3  00 

3  60 

1  80 

2  40 

4  00 
4  80 
4  80 
6  00 
6  00  i 


|2  70 
5  40  , 

3  00  ' 

4  80 

3  00 

4  80  , 

3  00  I 
9  00 

4  80  > 
7  20 
600 


3  60  I    6 


60 

60 

40 

00 

00 

00 

40 

20| 

80 

40 

00 

60 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

OC 


$2  25 
4  80 
2  70 
4  20 
2  70 

4  10 
2  70 

7  50 

8  90 

5  70 
5  40 


4  50 

7  50 

8  75 

5  25 
300 

6  60 
6  00 
6  90 

1  00 

6  30 

3  00 
33t 

2  10 
600 

4  80 

9  10 

2  10 
600 
8  90 
4  50 
240 

3  00 

7  00 
690 
540 
7  50 
7  00 

4  80 

5  40 
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VHI.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  m&nth  to  seamen  {officers  and  men)  in  Alicante, 


OcoupatiouB. 


Coast  steftmerB : 

Masters 

First  mate 

Seoond  mate 

Stewards  and  cooks , 

Seamen 

Sailinfc-yessels,  ocean  and  coast : 
'    Sailinfc-masters 

Mates 

Seamen 


Lowest.  !  Highest,  i  Average. 


$50  00 
95  00 
25  00 
25  00 
12  00 

40  00 
25  00 
12  00 


$75  00 
45  00 
30  00 
86  00 
15  00 

70  00 
35  00 
15  00 


$62  50 
40  00 
27  50 
30  00 
13  50 

55  OG 
30  00 
13  50 


IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eighty-four  hours  in  stores,  to  males  and  females,  in  Alicante. 


Ooonpations. 


Male  and  female  assistants.. 


Lowest.  ;  Highest.   Average. 
$1  60 


$6  00 


$3  75 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Alicante, 


Occupations. 


Cooks 

Maids 

Man  servants  . 
Coachmen 


Lowest. 


$2  50 
1  50 
4  00 

10  00 


Highest.    Average. 


$4  00 
3  00 
6  00 

13  00 


$3  25 
2  25 
5  00 

12  60 


XI.  AGRIOULTUltAL  WAGES. 
Wages  paid  to  agrioultural  laborers  and  household  {country)  servants  in  province  of  Alicante, 


Oocnpations. 


Farm  laborers  per  day 

Honsehold  servants  (with  board  and  lodging)  per  month. 


Lowest.  I  Highest.  Average. 


$0  30  I 
1  00  I 


$0  60  1 

4  00  I 


$0  45 
250 


XII.  Corporation  employiSs. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  forty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Alicante, 


Occupations. 


Secretaries  . . . 
Comptrollers  . 
Book-keepers . , 

Cashiers 

Clerks 

Porters 


Lowest. 


$12  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
4  00 
200 


Highest.  Average. 


$20  00 
12  00 
12  00 

12  00  i 
8  00  I 
3  00 


$16  00 
11  00 
11  00 
11  00 
6  00 
250 
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XIII.  Government  departhents  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  hours  to  employ  A  in  government  departmemts 
and  offices,  exclusive  of  tradesinen  and  la^forers,  in  Alicante. 


OceapationB.                                 '^ 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Averago. 

Civil  eoTemor 

$166  66 
66  68 

Secretary 

Flrat  clerk 

50  00 

Second  clerk 

40  00 

Other  clerks 

$20  00 
15  00 

fSOOO 
20  00 

25  OO 

PorU>r8 

18  00 

Supervisor  of  reveniiCB 

150  00 

Collectors  of  customs,  taxes,  and  contribatloDS '. 

83  33 
60  00 
40  00 
50  00 
20  00 
15  00 

100  00 
76  00 
80  00 
76  00 
50  00 
20  00 

90  00 

Comptrollers 

60  00 

Cashiers 

60  00 

Surveyors  (Ch.) 

60  00 

Other  employ  6s 

35  00 

Porters 

18  00 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours  to  printers  in  AUcante. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

HiKhest 

Average. 

Compositors..... 



$3  50 
5  40 
8  00 
1  20 

$4  60 
600 
8  60 
1  80 

$3  00 
5  60 

Pro*  if- readers 

Pressmen - 

8  40 

Assistants  (bovs) 

1  60 

CADIZ. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  OPPBNHEIM 

I 

In  deference  to  instructions  contained  in  the  ^^abor  circular"  dated 
Washington,  February  15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith 
certain  tables  showing  earnings  of  the  employ^  and  working  classes  in 
this  consular  district.  I  also  inclose  a  statement  showing  retail  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  most  in  use  among  these  classes,  and  another 
showing  the  prices  of  dwelling  accommodation. 

In  the  collection  of  the  figures  and  data  embodied  in  these  tables  I 
have  had  the  cooperation  of  many  persons,  belonging  partly  to  the  of- 
ficial and  partly  to  the  industrial  and  business  classes;  the  Inforina- 
Uoii  was  usually  obtained  at  first  hand,  was  closely  scrutinized,  and 
doubtful  or  va|$ue  data  have  been  subjected  to  expert  revision  where- 
ever  such  revision  was  practicable;  values  are  invariably  rendered  into 
American  money  at  the  standanl  rate  of  19.30  cents  per  peseta;  where 
thb  wages  mentiouttd  are  daily  wages,  fractions  of  a  cent  (in  decimals) 
have  been  given ;  a  column  of  remarks  has  been  attached  to  each  table, 
as  being  necessary  to  the  proper  elucidation  of  the  economical  situa- 
tion of  some  em])loy^H  and  workingmen;  in  short,  I  believe  that  I  may 
say  witliout  presumption  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  insure  the 
accuracy  and  trustwortbiness  which  are  needed  to  meet  the  purposes  of 
this  inquiry.  Thus  far  my  task  has  been  simply  that  of  collating  fig- 
ures and  data,  chiefly  calling  for  industry  and  some  discrimination  as 
to  sources  of  information.  When,  however,  it  come«  to  speak  so  to  say 
ejD  cathedra  upon  such,  subjects  as  the  workiugman's  mode  of  life,  hia 
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habits,  his  feelings  towards  the  directing  classes,  and  his  status  in  the 
body  politic,  I  may  well  own  up  to  considerable  diffidence.  To  treat 
these  qnestions  in  any  other  manner  than  the  confident  and  fatuoas  as- 
samption,  oneneeds  somewhat  protracted  personal  contact  with  working- 
men,  as  well  as  the  guidance  of  observing,  unbiased  persons  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  labor  question.  A  third  re- 
source exists  in  those  countries  where  the  labor  question  has  been  to 
the  fore  for  some  time,  and  where,  consequently,  the  literature  of  the 
subject  may  be  drawn  upon.  As  to  obtaining  knowledge  by  actual 
observation  or  contact,  it  is  not  a  process  which  a  foreign  consul  could 
enter  upon  either  conveniently  or  with  safety  in  the  present  state  of 
things;  he  cannot  be  an  employer  of  labor  in  any  extended  sense,  and 
frequenting  workingmen  socially  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  con- 
dition will  hardly  fall  in  his  way:  in  any  case,  as  belonging  to  another 
class  and  nationality,  he  will  find  it  extremely  hard  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence. Should  the  consul,  however,  be  determined  and  persistent 
enough  to  overcome  their  mistrust,  there  is  great  likelihood  that  (on 
the  European  continent,  at  least)  he  would  be  looked  upon  by  the  em- 
ploying and  official  classes  as  a  dangerous  agitator.  After  having  thus 
stated  my  view  of  the  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
a  thorough  performance  of  the  task  imposed  by  the  labor  circular,  I 
shall  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  more  leading  questions  therein 
embodied  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  within  the  range  of  such  infor- 
mation as  my  opi)ortunities  have  enabled  me  to  gather. 

WAGES  AND  NECESSARIES. 

Wages  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  general  change  since  1878, 
nor  have  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  altered  sensibly  since  that 
I)eriod.  In  1882  there  was  a  total  failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  for 
about  six  months  bread  was  high,  increasing  in  price  iu  this  district  prob- 
ably about  25  per  cent.;  since  then  large  importations  and  the  fine  crop 
of  last  year  have  brought  the  price  down  to  a  normal  level.  Rent  and 
clothing,  I  am  also  informed,  are  at  about  the  prices  of  1878;  clothing, 
if  minutely  looked  into,  would  probably  be  found  to  have  somewhat 
diminished  in  price  in  consequence  of  the  greater  development  of  the 
textile  industries  in  Catalonia,  and  the  more  general  introduction  of  the 
sewing-machine.  House-rent  is  low  in  Cadiz,  and  still  lower  in  the  ad- 
joining cities  of  Puerto-Real,  Port  St.  Mary's,  and  San  Fernando,  the 
reason  being  that  the  population  in  these  places  is  either  stationary  or 
retrogressing. 

HABITS     OP     THE    WOEKINa     CLASSES     AND     EELATIONS     TOWARDS 

EliPLGTEBS. 

The  working  masses  in  Andalusian  cities  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz,  the  native  born  and  the  immigrants  from  the  northern 
provinces.  The  latter  class  is  chiefly  composed  of  Gallegos,  natives  of 
Galicia,  and  of  Montaneses  (literally,  mountaineers),  natives  of  Sant- 
ander.  The  native  Andalusian  is  usually  a  skilled  mechanic  or  a  clerk; 
the  Gallegos  do  the  rougher  work,  and  the  Montaneses  almost  monopo- 
lize certain  branches  of  the  retail  trade,  such  as  the  liquor  or  retail 
grocery  business.  The  Andalusian  is,  as  a  rule,  a  skillful  workman, 
but  steadiness  and  trustworthiness  are  not  his  strong  points ;  he  is 
sober,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  but  fond  of  dress,  of  the  bull-ring, 
and  of  excitement  generally,  and  he  does  not  often  lay  anything  by. 
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The  Oallego  works  hard,  but  his  work  is  of  the  anskilled  kind,  and  there- 
fore not  highly  paid;  he  is  the  "drawer  of  water  and  hewer  of  wood,'' 
not  often  succeeding  in  changing  his  condition ;  drink  is  his  great 
temptation,  yet  though  a  Oallego  will  almost  inevitably  take  a  glass  too 
much  occasionally,  he  hardly  ever  becomes  an  habitual  drunkard.  The 
Montaii^s  goes  to  Seville  or  to  Cadiz,  as  the  poor  Scotchman  goes,  or  used 
to  go,  to  London,  or  the  Auvergnat  to  Paris,  in  hobnailed  shoes  and 
with  his  baggage  slung  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  He  pegs  away  at  his 
business,  saves  every  cent,  and  frequently  succeeds  in  gaining  a  com- 
petence ;  his  ambition  usually  is  to  return  to  his  native  heath  with 
enough  money  to  set  up  there  as  a  small  farmer ;  some,  however,  settle 
here  permanently,  and  among  the  substantial  citizens  of  Cadiz  not  a 
few  are  the  descendants  of  industrious  Monta&eses.  y){];}u<18 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  the  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  in 
the  cities  is  of  a  satisfactory  nature ;  there  are  certainly  few  striken, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  employers  as  a  rule  are  neither  harsh 
nor  exacting.  Wages  are  low,  hut  per  contra  labor  is  not  of  the  severe, 
unremitting  kind  which  is  exacted  at  home  or  in  Northern  Europe ;  a 
generous  diet  or  substantial  clothing  can  in  this  climate  be  dispensed 
with  without  hardship;  very  little  fuel  is  needed,  and  workingmen  can 
obtain  rooms  at  reasonable  rates.  These  conditions,  coupled  with  a 
cheerful  temperament,  result  in  making  the  working  classes  in  the  cities 
fairly  contented  with  their  lot. 

In  the  country  the  working  people  are  generally  of  unmixed  Anda- 
lusian  blood,  though  at  harvest  time  Portuguese  laborers  in  considera- 
ble numbers  come  over  the  border.  The  feeling  prevailing  between  ag- 
ricultural laborers  and  their  employers  varies  greatly  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  the  Jerez  and  some  of  the  adjoining  districts  it  is  undoubt- 
edly bad ;  employers,  especially  vineyard  owners,  speak  bitterly  of  their 
men,  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  other  side  could  be  heard,  equal  dissatisfiic- 
tion  would  probably  be  revealed.  The  causes  of  this  are  probably  inci- 
dental partly  to  the  local  conditions  and  partly  to  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
Small  farmers  are  very  few  in  number,  thus  leaving  a  small  minority  of 
large  land-owners  face  to  face  with  a  numerous  proletariat.  Now,  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  work  harmoniously  presupposes  the  class 
feeling  and  the  fealty  characteristic  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  those  times 
privileges  of  certain  classes  had  certain  obligations  or  correlatives. 
Nowadays  the  great  possessions  are  not  supposed  to  be  burdened  with 
any  such  obligaction,  and  the  landless  laborer,  though  he  has  not  stud- 
ied history  or  political  economy,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
feels  that  somehow  he  is  not  fairly  used.  Organization  amongst  these 
laborers  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their  condition  hardly  exists, 
certainly  not  on  an  extended  scale.  The  Mano  Negra  Association, 
which  was  in  everybody's  month  two  years  ago,  and  which  at  present 
seems  as  dead  as  the  Pharaohs,  may  have  been  an  attempt  at  forming 
such  organization.  Opinions  on  the  subject  vary,  usually  according  to 
the  political  leaning  of  the  expounder.  Eepublicans  claim  that  it  was  a 
legitimate  mutual  help  association ;  monarchists  and  large  land-holders 
called  it  a  socialistic  conspiracy,  and  by  some  even  it  was  whispered 
that  the  ubiquitous  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  Mano  Negra 
had  its  head-centers,  its  officers,  its  passwords,  and  all  the  other  myste- 
rious adjuncts  characteristic  of  secret  societies  all  over  the  world  5  its 
members  were  bound  to  obey  blindly  the  behests  of  the  local  head- 
quarters, and  numeruus  deeds  of  violence,  and  at  least  two  assassina- 
tions, were  perpetrated  in  this  district  in  obedience  to  such  orders ;  but 
the  victims  were  of  the  same  social  class  as  the  murderers,  and  personal 
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malice  and  revenge  seem  ample  to  accoant  for  these  crimes.  Daring 
the  progress  of  the  different  trials  nothing  went  to  show  conclusively 
the  objects  of  the  association ;  and  whether  its  aims  were  socialistic, 
political,  or  simply  co-operative  and  charitable,  remains  an  open  qaes- 
tion. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Andalusian  working  people  may  be 
summed  up  as  one  of  light-hearted,  cheerful  poverty.  Few  of  them 
save  anything  for  old  age  or  sickness,  and  of  course  this  improvidence 
entails  occasional  suffering ;  here,  as  everywhere,  energetic,  industrious 
men  rise  from  the  ranks  and  become  employers  themselves,  but  these 
cases  are  rare.  The  workingmen  in  Cadiz,  as  may  be  seen  in  State- 
ment No.  15,  can  obtain  rooms  at  moderate  rates;  these  rooms  are 
generally  somewhat  bare  of  furniture,  but  are  usually  fairly  roomy 
and  well  aired.  Crowding  such  as  is  seen  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the 
large  European  and  American  cities,  is  unknown.  Cheapness  of  rent 
and  the  absence  of  intemperance,  coupled  with  a  genial  climate,  are 
the  points  in  favor  of  the  poorer  classes  here.  What  tells  against 
them  is  the  dearness  of  food  and  of  some  other  household  neces- 
saries, based  chiefly,  as  I  think,  upon  a  faulty  system  of  taxation. 
Meat,  and  dairy  products  especially,  are  very  dear,  but  neither  can  be 
said  to  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  people.  The  ^^dead 
meat  returns"  of  the  city  slaughter-house  show  the  quantity  of  meat 
supplied  to  the  Cadiz  market — private  slaughtering  not  being  per- 
mitted— and  I  find  that  this  quantity  for  the  month  of  May,  just  ended, 
was  94,732  kilograms,  giving  an  average  of  3,056  kilograms  per  day. 
This,  in  addition  to  an  insignificant  quantity  of  game  and  poultry,  is 
the  entire  flesh-food  supply  for  a  population  of  about  68,000  people  and 
for  the  crews  of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  the  latter  being  notoriously  large 
consumers  of  meat.  Fish  and  eggs  though  are  largely  consumed,  and 
with  olive  oil,  really  take  the  place  of  meat  in  the  fare  of  the  people. 
Wheat  bread,  of  a  very  fair  quality,  is  in  general  use,  neither  rye  nor 
maize  flour  finding  any  sale.  Coffee  without  milk  is  the  usual  dripk  at 
the  morning  meal ;  very  fair  wine,  both  red  and  white,  can  be  bought 
at  from  10  to  12  cents  a  bottle,  and  probably  only  the  very  poorest  do  not 
use  it,  at  least  occasionally.  The  official  dietaries  are  generally  a  pretty 
safe  guide  as  to  the  food  needed  by  an  adult  in  each  locality,  and  usually 
also  indicates  the  kinds  most  aftected.  Leaving  out  minor  articles, 
such  as  spices,  salt,  &c.,  the  Spanish  soldier's  ration  consists  of  pota- 
toes, 1,200  grams;  bread,  700  grams;  fresh  meat,  224  grams;  salt 
pork,  56  grams;  chickpeas,  112  grams;  vermicelli  or  macaroni,  28 
grams,  and  some  white  wine,  quantity  not  ex^tly  determined.  The 
cost  of  this  ration  is  computed  at  0.63  peseta,  the  bread  being  worth 
0.24  peseta.  The  Spanish  sailor  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  receives  the 
following:  460  grams  of  sea-biscuit,  or  690  grams  of  bread;  salt  pork, 
115  grams;  pulse  and  chickpeas,  215  grams;  wine,  .428  of  a  liter,  and 
an  allowance  of  .08^  peseta  per  day  for  purchasing  vegetables,  potatoes, 
or  rice.  The  ration  given  the  prisoners  in  the  Cadiz  prison  shows  prob- 
ably the  low- water  mark  of  an  adult's  proper  daily  food  in  this  climate. 
It  consists  of:  Kice  or  beans,  72  grams ;  vermicelli  or  chickpeas,  72 
grams ;  salt  pork,  58  grams ;  potatoes,  232  grams ;  bread,  580  grams ; 
and  of  olive  oil,  29  grams.  Given  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  cost  of 
an  adult  laborer's  food,  including  such  necessary  ac^uncts  a^  fuel,  soap. 
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&c.,  can  hardly  be  less  than  19.30  cents  per  day. 
of  the  following  dietaries: 


This  will  bay  either 


1 

Articlea.  ,  Cost. 

Pesetas. 

Bread U  Ibs-.i  .25 

Potatoes lib..  .07 

Beans 2ozs..i  .04 

Salt  pork ilb..|  .28 

Ekks 2..  .16 

Coffee loz..  .11 

Fuel  and  sandries .09 

I      LOO 

I 


Articles. 


Bread 14  lbs.. 

Potatoes 1  lb.. 

Chickpeas 2ozs.. 

Fi-esbflsh 1  lb.. 

E^gs 2.. 

Coffee 1  ox.. 

Fuel  and  sundries 

Olive  oil 1  oz.. 


Cost 


Peseta*. 

.-a 

.07 

.04 

.25 

.16 

.11 

.08  I 

.04  I 


Articles. 


Bread 11  lbs 

PoUioes lib 

Rice 2or.H 

Suit  cod i  lb 

Eptfs 2 

Coffee 1  oz, 

Fuel  and  sundries 


Cost. 


.07 
.04 
.80 
.!• 
.11 
.07 


1.00 


Either  of  the  above  is  ample  for  sustenance  in  this  climate,  but  there 
is  no  allowance  either  for  wine  or  for  fresh  meat.  A  married  coaple 
may,  probably,  by  devoting  2  pesetas  to  their  daily  food,  include  therein 
•25  peseta  worth  of  wine.  If  they  can  afford  to  spend  2.50  pesetas  per 
day,  soup  and  a  modicum  of  meat  may  be  indulged  in.  The  commuta- 
tion for  food  allowed  to  servants  and  laborers  who  find  themselves, 
varies  from  1  to  1.50  pesetas,  substantially  agreeing  with  the  above  es- 
timates. TDhe  cost  of  a  laborer's  clothing  is,  of  course,  most  difficult  to 
determine,  and  the  following  figures  are  given  only  as  an  approxima- 
tion of  what  a  man  earning  wages  of  from  3  to  5  pesetas  per  day  would 
be  likely  to  spend  for  wearing  apparel : 

Pesetas. 

Wi)rking  suit 17 

Better  suit - 35 

Three  pairs  of  shoes 36 

Shirts,  underwear,  &c 28 

Hats 14 

Total 130 

In  the  case  of  a  married  couple,  there  would  likely  be  some  economy 
on  this  head,  and  200  or  225  pesetas  would  cover  the  cost  of  clothing 
for  both. 

From  the  above  considerations  we  may  now  proceed  to  set  forth  the 
budget  of  a  married  couple,  earning  what  may  be  termed  medium  wages : 

YEARLY  INCOME. 

Hnsband'B  wages $223  88 

Wife's  wages Ill  »4 

335  82 

'  YEARLY  EXPENDITURE. 

Rent  of  two  rooms  and  kitchen 34  74 

Food  and  fuel 179  21 

Clothing 43  42 

Personal  tax 39 

Tobacco 17  61 

For  incidentals  or  savings 63  46 

:«5  82 

Such  a  couple  would  get  along  comfortably  enough  as  long  as  there 
were  no  children  to  provide  for.  The  first  child  would  probably  put  any 
saving  out  of  the  question ;  the  second  would  bring  them  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  and  three  or  more  would  speedily  transform  the  pinch  into  a 
twinge.    For  laborers  with  numerous  families  the  outlook  is  altogether 
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gloomy — at  least  whilst  the  children  are  yet  too  youug  to  earn  anything — 
but  nuineroua  families  are  uucommon  here,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
especially  uncommon  amongst  the  poor. 

SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  but  very  few  savings  institutions  in  this  consular  district, 
being  the  correlative  to  the  fact  already  stated  that  the  bent  of  the 
masses  is  not  towards  economy.  A  savings  bank  existed  in 'Cadiz  up 
to  about  ten  years  ago,  when  it  closed  its  doors  for  want  of  support. 
Seville  possesses  an  institution  of  this  kind,  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  1842.  It  takes  on  deposit  all  sums  from  1  peseta  to  250  pese- 
tas, the  latter  being  the  highest  any  one  may  deposit  each  week.  De- 
posits and  withdrawals  for  the  three  years  1878-1880  were  as  follows : 


Tear. 


1878 
1879 
1880 


Nnmber 
of  depositors. 


11, 219 
9,410 
11,802 


Deposits. 


PeteUu. 
1,755,37^50 
1,997,015.00 
2,  833,  000.  50 


Withdrawals. 


Pesetas. 
1,193,699.50 
1, 500, 084.  50 
1, 659, 073. 00 


It  is  not  believed  that  this  establishment  is  much  patronized  by  the 
laboring  poor ;  the  fact  that  small  deposits  (less  than  5  pesetas)  are  very 
few  in  number — they  averaged  only  280  per  annum  for  the  five  years 
1876-'80 — strengthens  the  impression  that  the  depositors  are  chiefly  the 
more  highly-paid  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  small  capitalists,  the  lat- 
ter class  \mug  attracted  by  the.  interest  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
is  probably  fully  equal  to  the  average  net  income  yielded  by  real  estate. 

There  is  only  one  co-operative  society  in  this  district  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  attracted  public  notice.  This  is  the  "  Sociedad  Coope- 
rativa  del  Ej6rcito  y  Armada"  (Army  and  Navy  Co  operative  Society), 
at  San  Fernando,  which  commenced  operations  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1883.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  was  started  by  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  workmen  employed  at  the  Arsenal  de  la 
Carraca,  near  San  Fernando,  can,  however,  become  purchasing  mem- 
bers (asaociddos  par  cansumo)  and  obtain  goods  at  the  so^ety's  stores. 
To  the  general  public  nothing  can  be  sold.  The  society  has  hardly  been 
established  long  enough  to  allow  of  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  its  use- 
fulness, but  I  understand  that  it  counts  already  many  members  and 
that  its  stores  are  well  patronized. 


PROVISIONS  IN  CASE  OP  ACCIDENT  OR  SICKNESS. 

There  appears  to  be  no  legislation  looking  specially  to  the  safety  of 
the  work  people  employed  in  factories,  mines,  or  railroads,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  provincial  administrations  have  the  power  to  interfere  in 
any  case  where  the  nature  of  the  employment  or  the  machinery  used  is 
such  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  employes.  Railway  companies  are 
directed  by  law  to  keep  on  hand  at  each  important  station  a  coach 
containing  surgical  appliances;  but  the  impression  prevails  that  this 
is  a  dead  letter.  Provisions  against  accident  and  sickness  among 
the  work  people  themselves  hardly  exist  in  this  district.  Here  and 
there  large  establishments  have  a  system  of  relief,  but  I  believe  in 
every  case  the  relief  machinery  is  controlled  by  the  employers.  An 
example  of  that  kind  is  found  at  the  Bio  Tinto  mines,  where  a  reg- 
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nlar  sick  fnnd  is  kept  ap  by  retaining  a  small  sum  from  the  work- 
men's wages.  These  deductions  are  as  follows:  1  per  cent,  from  all 
salaries  over  125  pesetas  per  month ;  1  peseta  per  mouth  from  all  meu 
earning  from  60  pesetas  to  125  per  month,  and  0.50  peseta  from  all  who 
earn  less  than  2  pesetas  per  day.  This  entitles  the  men  to  medical  at- 
tendance for  themselves  and  families,  and  medicines  free;  there  is  a 
large  hospital  at  the  mines,  said  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  every 
way ;  the  medical  staff  consists  of  two  English  and  six  Spanish  doctors, 
English  head  nurse,  and  Spanish  assistants.  The  Kio  Tinto  Company 
is  essentially  an  English  concern,  as  are  also  the  other  two  large  mining 
companies  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  namely,  the  "  Tharsis"  and  the 
"  Buitron,'^  both  of  which  have  a  somewhat  similar  system  in  operation. 

EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES. 

There  are  free  public  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  any  im- 
portance, besides  which  in  most  cities  the  religious  orders  have  in  op- 
eration some  night-schools  for  children  who  are  at  work  during  the  day. 
It  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  said  that  no  one  here  must  of  necessity  go 
without  at  least  primary  instruction  ;  there  is,  however,  no  obligation 
on  the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  laws  creating  such  obligation  would  be  generally  pK)p- 
ular.  The  result  is  that  the  educational  opportunities  are  not  taken 
advantage  of  as  fully  ks  is  desirable ;  the  brightest  children — who  are 
frequently  those  most  averse  to  effort  and  yet  having  a  strong  will  of 
their  own — will  occasionally  refuse  to  go  to  school  and  remain  ignorant, 
whilst  others,  perhaps  less  intelligent  but  more  submissive,  will  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  education.  It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  And  this  state 
of  things  in  one  and  the  same  household,  and  as  long  as  the  Andalusian 
nature  remains  what  it  is,  it  appears  that  nothing  short  of  an  obligatory 
instruction  law  can  remedy  this.  The  following  tables,  based  on  figures 
from  the  last  Spanish  census,  give  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  education 
in  the  three  provinces  of  this  consular  district: 


Amongst  100  malei 

s. 

Amongst  100  females. 

Provinoes  and  cities. 

1 

1 

1  ; 

|; 

1.84  I 
2.70  1 

1.68  1 

1^ 

1 

I 

16.24 
17.92 
15.62 

1 

2.73 
3.68 
2.56 

0 

s 

Province  of  Cadis 

16.89 
ia40 
15.74 

31.21 
28.25 
20.67 

50.92  , 
50.65  ' 
fi9  fit 

28.64 
16.43 
10.88 

57.30 

Province  of  Huelva 

62.07 

Province  of  Seville 

61.94 

Average  of  the  three  provinces  . 

16.68 

2.07 

29.71  1    51.49  ; 

16.50 

2.96 

19.98         60.44 

CityofCadiE 

12.65 
ia25 
12.82 

1.05 
2.88 
1.55 

66. 57       2&  26  1 
87.74       41.13 
51. 29       84.  34  1 

11.71 
16.85 
12.10 

3.20 
8.44 
3.25 

43.37         41.53 

City  of  Huelva 

2&  86        50.  85 

City  of  Seville 

85. 09         49. 56 

Average  of  the  three  cities 

14.57 

2.18 

4&53  ,    34.58  i 

13.55 

3.30 

35.77        47.31 

Averages  for  the  whole  country  . 

17.36 

2.59 

1 

34.72       45.30  j 

16.18 

4.33 

14.68         64.78 

The  above  figures  are  supposed  to  show  the  educational  status  of  the 
country  as  it  existed  on  the  31st  of  December,  1877.  As  compared  with 
the  last  official  figures,  namely,  those  of  1860,  they  show  improvement 
as  follows : 

In  number  of  females  over  7  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  of  2.93 
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per  cent.;  in  number  of  males  over  7  knowing  how  to  read  and  write^ 
of  1.58  per  cent.,  the  percentage  being  in  both  cases  applied  to  the 
totality  of  either  sex.  It  appears  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in 
the  three  provinces  of  Cadiz,  Huelva,  and  Seville  is  somewhat  above 
that  of  the  entire  country;  that  it  is  also  much  greater  in  the  country 
than  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  that  women  make  a  worse  educa- 
tional showing  than  the  men.  Since  1877  education  amongst  the  masses' 
has  undoubtedly  made  some  progress,  especially  in  the  cities ;  what 
this  progress  amounts  to  numerically  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say,, 
bat  the  impression  prevails  that  the  improvement  is  considerable. 

THE  SPANISH  WORKINGMAN  IN  POLITICS. 

To  be  an  elector  in  Spain  one  must — aside  from  the  usual  conditions' 
of  nationality,  sex,  age,  &c.^-either  pay  taxes  amounting  to  50  pesetas- 
per  annum  upon  real  estate  or  income,  or  belong  to  certain  professions  to 
whom  the  franchise  is  conceded  de  pUin  droit.  How  this  condition  of 
things  aflPects  the  proportion  of  voters  to  population  is  best  shown  by  the 
figures.  Cadiz  is,  I  am  told,  a  fairly  normal  constituency,  and  with  apopu- 
lation  of  about  65,000  people  has  1,289  registered  electors,  of  whom  1,133- 
vote  as  tax-payers  (electorea  contribuyentes)  and  156  as  members  of  privi- 
leged classes  (electores  par  capcundades).  Very  few  workingmen  possess 
the  franchise,  but  those  who  have  it  as  a  rule  go  to  the  polls.  During^ 
republican  times,  in  1873-'74,  universal  suffrage  was  in  operation,  and 
the  vote  cast  in  Cadiz,  at  some  of  the  elections,  is  said  to  have  been 
very  large.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  working  masses  are  willing 
to  exercise  the  franchise,  but  are  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  the 
impost  required  for  its  exercise  under  the  present  r^gim^.  The  direct 
influence  of  the  workingmen  upon  legislation  is  probably  most  insignifl- 
cant,  and  the  political  complexion  of  the  deputies  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  strengthens  that  impression. 

TENDENCY  OP  LEGISLATION  IN  BEGABD  TO  LABOR. 

The  tendency  of  Spanish  legislation  towards  labor,  as  evidenced  by 
constitutional  provision  and  statutory  enactments,  is  fairly  liberal,  but 
as  long  as  both  legislature  and  judiciary  remain  substantially  the  tools 
of  the  administration  in  power,  it  is  not  of  the  tendency  of  legislation, 
but  of  the  attitude  of  Government,  one  has  to  speak.  That  this  attitude 
at  present  is  not  a  friendly  one  will  probably  be  conceded  by  all  who 
are  not  in  the  Government  themselves ;  but  whether  this  has  its  cause  ii> 
the  supposed  republican  sentiments  of  the  masses  or  simply  in  the  alarm 
of  the  property-holding  classes,  brought  about  by  the  socialistic  agitation 
in  other  countries,  is  difficult  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  repression  seems- 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  regard  to  anything  looking  in  the  least  dan- 
gerous or  suspicious.  Article  13  of  the  constitution  grants  Spanish  sub- 
jects certain  rights,  amongst  which  is  the  one  to  "  hold  peaceful  meet- 
ings'' {de  reunirse  pacificament€)y  and  also  to  "  associate  themselves  for  all 
moral  purposes  "  {de  asociarse  para  Iob  fines  de  la  vida  humana).  It  seems. 
most  difficult  to  reconcile  these  texts  with  some  recent  verdicts  of  the 
Spanish  courts,  notably  one  given  by  the  supreme  tribunal  on  the  28th 
of  January  last,  whereby  several  persons  belonging  to  a  workingmen's 
society,  against  which  nothing  immoral  or  dangerous  was  proved,  were- 
condemned  to  severe  penalties.  This  case  has  attracted  especial  atten- 
tion from  the  fact  that  exculpatory  verdicts  had  been  rendered  not  long^ 
ago  by  the  same  tribunal  in  cases  not  intrinsically  different  from  the- 
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one  in  question,  a  fact  to  which  one  of  the  '^considerants"  of  the  tribunal's 
decision  makes  pretty  plain  allusion.  As  to  what  concerns  legislative 
measures  of  economical  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes 
Spain  may  be  said  to  have  entered  upon  the  stage  of  inquiry.  Fiscal 
revision  of  some  kind  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  by  all,  and  as  the  present 
arrangements,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  press  especially  hard  upon 
the  working  classes,  it  looks  as  if  a  change  of  system  must  almost  in- 
-evitably  be  of  benefit  to  them.  A  commission,  created  by  the  royal 
ordinance  of  the  I5th  of  December,  1883,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  all  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  has 
recently  (June  2)  ap[>ointed  its  provincial  and  municipal  subcommis- 
sions,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  given,  as  well  as  from  the 
framework  laid  down,  it  appears  as  if  an  honest  effort  was  about  to  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  economical  condition  and  the  legislative  needs  of 
the  classes  in  question. 

TAXATION  OF  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Even  the  strongest  Spanish  Chauvinist  must  admit  that  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem at  present  in  force  bears  most  unjustly  upon  the  toilers,  probably  more 
so  than  does  that  of  any  .other  nation.  The  ipost  cursory  glance  at  the 
tariff  reveals  that  articles  of  prime  necessity  are  most  heavily  taxed ; 
and  on  further  inspection  it  is  shown  that  the  customs  receipts  are  in 
a  great: part  derived  from  such  articles.  It  is  true  that  in  that  respect 
we  may  be  accused  of  tariff  taxes,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  articles  of  gen- 
eral consumption,  such  as  cereals,  provisions,  and  the  like,  are  with  us  all 
produced  at  home,  making  import  duties  upon  them  practically  a  dead 
letter.  Our  tax  of  20  cents  per  bushel  upon  wheat  has  in  reality  no  ia- 
fluence  whatever  in  raising  the  price  of  bread,  whilst  the  Spanish  taxes 
•of  5.82  pesetas  per  100  kilograms  on  wheat  and  of  8.73  pesetas  per  100 
.kilograms  on  flour  certainly  have  that  effect.  It  would  unduly  swell 
this  communication  to  mention  all  instances  of  similar  unfairness ;  a  few- 
typical  ones  are  the  tax  on  codfish  of  20.50  pesetas ;  that  on  hulled  rice,  8 
pesetas ;  on  butter,  56  pesetas;  on  lard  and  bacon,  15  pesetas ;  on  refined 
I3etroleum,  26.50  pesetas ;  all  per  100  kilograms.  But  these  by  no  means 
represent  the  total  imposts  on  these  articles ;  the  consumption  dues 
are  still  to  be  considered,  such  dues  being  levied  only  upon  articles  of 
food,  fuel,  and  light  (comer,  beber,  y  arder).  In  the  provincial  capitals 
and  the  three  cities  of  Carthagena,  Vigo,  and  Gijon,  these  consumption 
•dues  may  be  raised  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  customs  dues ;  in  all  other 
places  up  to  70  per  cent,  of  such  dues.  When  the  above  figures  are  con- 
sidered it  appears  monstrous  that  articles  of  luxury  should  be  as  lightly 
taxed  as  they  are.  The  convention  with  France,  whence  of  course  the 
most  of  these  luxuries  come,  appears  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  this  light 
taxatioa  ;  under  its  provisions  silk  stuffs  pay  10  pesetas  per  kilogram 
.^the  kilogram  probably  representing'the  quantity  needed  for  a  dress  of 
neavy  material),  and  champagne  pays  5  pesetas  per  hectoliter,  equiva- 
lent to  about  4  centimes  per  bottle. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  field  of  labor  open  to  female  competition  appears  to  be  singularly 
restricted  in  this  district,  and  large  numbers  of  female  operatives  under 
one  roof  are  only  found  in  the  Government  tobacco  factories.  Besides 
household  service,  the  chief  female  employments  appear  to  be  dress- 
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making  in  all  it8  branches,  millinery,  and  general  sewing.  Shop  attend- 
ants in  Andalusia  are  almost  invariably  males;  the  only  exceptions  to- 
this  rule  I  have  met  with  were  small  places  where  little  outside  help  is. 
needed,  and  where  the  proprietor's  wife  or  daughters  occasionally  attend 
to  customers.  The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that  such 
avenues  as  are  open  to  women  are  crowded,  and  that  wages  are  very 
much  depressed,  as  appears  from  the  figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  It  has  undoubtedly  another  eifect,  which  is,  however,  more  sus- 
ceptible of  treatment  bj^  the  moralist  than  by  the  mere  recorder  of  eco- 
nomical facts,  namely,  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of  feqaale  morality 
amongst  the  poor  of  the  cities.  That  '^  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  "  is  true 
everywhere,  but  it  taxes  human  nature  severely  to  heed  the  warning 
where  honest  work  cannot  always  be  got,  and  when  obtained  brings, 
wages  but  just  sufficient  to  keep  off  starvation. 

EMIGRATION. 

This  consular  district  furnishes  but  a  very  small  quota  to  emigration  f 
some  few  young  men  leave  the  country  each  year  to  escape  conscription, 
and  the  lowest  class  of  the  seaboard  cities  probably  swells  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  about  an  equal  extent.  The  whole  movement,  however,, 
is  extremely  insiguiticant,  probably  not  amounting  to  500  persons  annu- 
ally from  the  three  provinces,  whose  destination  in  most  cases  is  Latin 
America. 

ERNEST  L.  OPPENHEIM, 

United  States  Consulate, 

Cadiz^  June  4,  1884. 


I.  Gener^  trades. 

Wages  paid  jper  wedc  in  the  cities  of  Western  Andalusia, 


Occvpfttions. 


Time  of  work  per 
week. 


Bgildinff  trades : 

Bricklayera 

Maaons    

Tentiera 

Plasterers 

Plom'ters 

GaH-flttera 

Oasfitters'  aasistanu., 

Curpenters 

Bakers^ 

BlaokMiDiths 

Black  SID  itb  strikers 

Buokbinders 

Brewers* 

Briokiuakers 

Batchers : 

lu  shops 

In  abattoirs 

Brass  founders 


Namlier  |  -Hoars 
of  days.  .  per  day. 


9 

9 

9 

9 
10 
10 
10 

9 
12 
10 
10 
12 
U 
10 

8 
6 
H 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


8»8 
4  05 
6  21 


$4  84 
4  84 
290 

$4  92 
492 
4  05 

290 
2  00 

5  21 
5  21 

4  84 

1  85 
4  34 

2  00 
2  82 

^   492 

5  40 

7  24 

8  77 

6  79 

4  78 
6  08 
6  95 


Average. 


$4  6a 
4  08 
8  47 
4  05 

3  86 
8  86 
2  90 

4  6a 

8  38 

5  79 
8  47 
4  05 
1  12 
8  81 

4  06 

4  73 

5  79 


>  Besides  this  pay,  Jonrneymen  hakers  arelo<1ged  and  boarded  by  their  employers. 
*  These  men  are  boardml  Hud  l(»dired  by  their  t*roployers ;  they  are  really  common  Iphorers,  the  brew- 
cries  being  small,  and  the  skilled  work  is  done  by  toe  owner  or  owners. 
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Wages  paid  per  week  in  the  cities  of  Western  Andalueia — Continued. 


Oooupations. 


Time  of  work  per 
week. 


I  Nomber^     Honn 
of  days.  *  per  day. 


Oabi  ne  t-makera 

ConfectioDerv  and  candy  making : 

Apprentices' 

Second  class  workmen* 

First  class  workmen* 

Decorators  (women)* 

<>ellarmen* 

Coopers  :* 

Onwages* 

By  piecework* 

DUtiilers» 

Distillers' assistants* 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carria|(e  drivers* 

Omnibus  and  street  railways : 

Drivers  in  Cadis* 

Conductors* , 

Drivers  in  Seville* 

Conductors* , 

Drivers  in  Jeres* 

Conductors* 

Dyers 

Engravers,  on  metal 

Lithographers 

Qardeners 

Glaziers 

Hatt**rs 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers  and  porters 

Potters 

Printers 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail  makers 

Sh  oemakers , 

Silversmiths 

Stevedores : 

Masters 

Laborers 

Tanners 

Leather  erainers  and  dyers 

Tailors* 

Tailors'  seamstresses 


TBACHIHO— PUBUO  BCHOOLB. 

Highest  sohool : 

Professor 

Assistant  professor 

Primary  school : 

Hale  teacher 

Assistant  male  teacher 

Female  teacher 

Assistant  female  teacher 

Tinsmiths 

Watchmakers 


^ 


I  Besides  their  pay  these  men  are  boarded  and  lodged  by  their  employers,  and  clothing  of  a  simple 
kind  is  also  famished  them  firee. 

'These  artisans  are  all  employed  in  the  wine  vanlts  of  Jeres,  Port  St  Mary's  and  Cadiz;  Inde- 
pendent coopering  establishments  do  not  exist. 

>  Persons  using  cabs  generally  fee  the  drivers ;  these  perquisites  generally  add  about  50  per  cent  to 
the  regular  pay. 

*One  peseta  per  day  may  be  docked  fh>m  this  pay  for  irregularity  in  starting,  undue  delay,  or  other 
neglect  of  duty. 

•Sunrise  to -sunset.    During  the  summer  two  hours  are  allowed  for  meals ;  during  winter  one  hour. 

*  Sunrise  to  sunset.  The  master  stevedore  contracts  at  so  much  per  ton  or  per  package,  and  pays 
his  laborers  by  the  day ;  night  and  holiday  work  is  paid  at  double  rate. 

7  The  piece-work  system  is  very  usual  in  this  trade. 

Nom— The  daU  embodied  in  this  table  were  obtained  in  the  cities  of  Cadis,  Seville.  Port  St  Mary's, 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  and  Huelva.  Where  only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains,  such  rate  Is  put  in  the  column 
of  *'  average  wages."  Where  only  minimum  and  maximum  wages  are  given,  the  average  wages  coatd 
not  be  ascertained,  even  approximately. 
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II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

WAGES  PAID  FEB  WEEK  OB  DAY  IN  INDU8TBIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  IN 

WESTEBN  ANDALUSIA. 

Government  tobacco  manufactory  in  Cadi*  Spain  {employs  1,746  women  and  90  men). 


Occupations. 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 

No.  of     Hours 
days,    per  day.' 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Cigar-makers: 

Making  large  Havanas , 

Making  small  Havanas 

Making  Virginia  cigars  (all  sizes) 
Cigarette-makers: 

Making  finer  kinds 

Making  common  kinds 

Pickers  of  fine  tobacco 

Pickers  of  common  tobacco 

£nvelo^e-makers 

Packers 

Tobacco-cntters 

Cutters' assistants 


12  I 
12 

12  ! 

I 

12 ; 

12  I 

12  I 

12  I 

12 

12 

13 

18 


$0  66 
37 
88 

145 
87 


1  90 
1  02 
240 
1  20 


Average. 


$1  39 
1  48 
1  85 

848 
209 


5  70 
8  00 

7  18 

8  56 


$1  00 

94 

121 

2  00 
1  07 

1  45 
176 
5  21 

2  78 
5  26 
2  68 


IfOTl.— The  operators  are  all  women  except  the  cutters  and  the  cutters*  assistants ;  the  piece- worksys- 
tem  is  applied  throughout.  The  earnings  in  the  picking-room  vary  but  very  little,  hence  only  one  rate 
of  pay  is  given.  The  "envelope-makers"  make  the  paper  bags  or  wrappers  within  which  cigarettes 
are  packed. 

Manufactory  of  playing-cards  of  Mr.  Segundo  de  Olca,  Cadiz  {about  200  operatives  em* 

ployed). 


Occupations. 


Stampers, men  ... 
Colorer8,men  .... 
Colorers,  women. . 
Cutters,  women  . . 
Assorters,  women 
Polishers, men  ... 
Snamelers,  boys. . 


Time  of  work 

per  week. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

No.  of    Hoars 

days,    per  day. 

. 

.        u 

64  84 

$10  42 

$6  08 

174 

'      6  05 

5  21 

1  74 

695 

6  21 

11 

1  46 

434 

2  82 

87 

5  21 

2  90 

1  74 

5  21 

8  47 

29 

1  74 

87 

Manufactory  of  vermicelli  and  similar  preparations  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Budolphj  Cadiz 

{employ  20  operatives). 


Occijpations. 


Ejieaders  and  bakers,  men. 
Packers,  women 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


Ko.of 
days. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest 


Highest 


$3  47 
3  47 


$4  68 

4  63 


Average. 


$4  05 

4  05 
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Oaa»works  of  the  city  of  Cadiz.    {Men  emploifed  during  ike  winteff  150 ;  U  eummer^  90. ) 


OocnpftUoDs. 


Flifnneii 

Engineers... 
BlackRmithfl 
Gas-fitters  . . 
Carpenters . . 
Laborers  — 


Lowest  I  Highest  {  Arerage. 


$5  40 

18  76 

96  08 

540 

8  11 

«7» 

405 

8  11 

5  40 

4  06 

8  51 

60» 

2  70 

5  40 

4  75 

804 

838 

3  ao 

NOTB.— The  '*  average  wages  "  here  given  are  not  the  result  of  aotual  oompatation ;  the  flgnres  are 
fair  approximations  only. 

Porcelain  factory  of  Meeers.  Pickman  4'  Co**  <><  Seville,  Spain  {employing  400  men,  250 
toomeny  andA50  minors  of  both  aexes). 


» 

Operatives. 

per  day.. 

do  ... 

Hours 

Lowest 

Highest 

$0.7720 
.3860 
.2418 

Average. 

Men 

Women    - 

J         " 
10 

10 

$0.8878 
.1448 
.0965 

$0.4825 
.2418 

Children 

do.... 

.144S 

NOTB.— The  following  particulars  were  given  by  the  proprietors  of  the  above  factory:  From  1870  to 
1884  wages  have  risen  20  per  cent,  and  the  day's  work  (la  tarea  del  dia)  has  risen  10  per  cent :  dnring^ 
these  fourteen  years  work  has  been  interrupted  as  follows:  One  month  by  a  strike.  0  months  by  inun- 
dation, three  months  by  riots,  and  one  montn  in  conaeonenoe  of  a  fire.  Amongst  the  operatives  20  per 
cent,  are  able  to  read  only,  40  per  cent  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  40  per  cent  are  illiterate. 

Operatives  working  on  the  piece-work  system  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  those  mentioned  here,, 
but  average  less  time  per  day. 

Petroleum  r^nery  of  Messrs,  Deutsdh  4"  Co,,  near  SeviUe  {employing  about  50  men  and  IS 

women  and  minors). 


Ooenpations. 


Bngineer Vw per  day. 

IViremen do... 

Blacksmith do... 

Caipenter do... 

Uason do... 

Laborers,  men do... 

Female  help do  .. 

ChUdren do... 


Hours 
per 
day. 


Lowest 


$0.4348 


Highest 


$0.4825 


Average. 


$0.96S» 
.7720 
.SUSS 

.6756> 
.6756. 
.4.V1 
.2415 
.241^ 


NOTB.— The  day's  work  is  only  of  nine  hours,  but  the  operatives  all  live  in  the  city  and  need  two- 
hours  to  go  to  ana  fh>m  the  Csotory,  thus  making  the  time  fully  eleven  hours  per  day. 

Candle  manufckctory  of  Mr,  Jos4  Carrel,  at  Seville  {employing  2S  men). 


Occupations. 


Wages. 


Printer  (of  wrappers,  &o.). 

Foreman  candle^shop 

Smith 

Smiths'  assistant 

Candle-molder 

Laborers 


litized  by  Google 


$0.9650- 

.5790 
.2895 
.5790 


NoTB.— Only  one  rate  of  pay  to  each  class  in  this  establishment 
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Metal  bedstead  and  lamp  factory  of  Meaers.  Urquiza  ffermanos,  at  Seville  {employing  210 

men  and  37  women). 


OconpatioxiA. 


Foandera per  day. 

Smiths,  on  ornamental  wroaght-iron  work do . . . 

Bnuu  finishers do . . . 

Decorators do... 

Smiths,  on  ordinary  work do....! 

Foreman  painting  shop* do.... 

'Women  in  lacqnerins  shop do. ... 

rshop  ... 


Hoars 
per 
day. 


Women  in  packing  shop do . 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

$0.9650 
.9650 

$2.4125 
1.4475 
1.4475 
2. 4125 
1,4475 
3.8775 
.5790 
.5790 

.9650 

.9650 

.7720 

.3860 
.3860 

$0.4825 
.4825 

*  This  pay  is  stated  to  be  earned  oocasionally ;  no  other  rate  famished. 

Corkwood  and  cork  induetry  of  Seville  {employing  920  men,  of  which  300  are  unpttid  ap^ 

prentices). 


Oconpations. 


Cork-makers per  day. 

Squarers  (madradores) do... 

Corkwood  trimmers do... 

Assorters do,.. 

Laborers do... 


Hoars 
per 
Qay. 


10 
10 
10 
10 
8tol0 


Lowest. 


$0.4825 
.6755 


.3860 


Highest 


$0.0650 
.7720 


.6755 


Averac^ 


$0.7288 
.7288 
.6756 
.4825 
.4843 


III.  FOUNDBIES  AND  MACHINE-SHOPS. 

Weekly  wages  in  foundry,  machine-shop,  and  iron-ship  yard  of  Messrs.  Sons  of  Thomas 
Maynes,  at  Cadiz,  Spain  {employing  ft-om  120  to  140  men). 


Ocoapations. 


Foreman  molder * 

Journeymen  molders: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Holders' laborers 

Furnace-men 

PATramc-SHOP. 

Foreman  pattern-maker 

J'oumeyman  pattern-maker 

Ordinary  pattern-maker 

1L1CH»B-8H0P. 

Foreman  fitter  and  turner 

First-ohiss  fitters 

Ordinary  fitters 

First-class  fitters  (general  work) .. 

Fitters'  laborers 

First-class  coppersmiths 

Ordinary  coppersmiths 

Plumbers 

BOILER  SHOP. 

Foreman  boiler-maker 

Boiler-maker's  smith 

Boiler-makers ^ 

92  A— LAB 86 


Time  of  work 
per  week.      | 


Ko.of 

Hours 

days. 

perday. 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

• 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

Lowest. 

Highest 

$8  69 

$14  48 

4  34 

724 

287 

4  34 

2  32 

2  87 

287 

8  76 

8  68 

11  58 

4  06 

7  24 

8  47 

5  78 

868 

14  48 

4  64 

724 

3  76 

660 

5  79 

869 

2  90 

4  06 

8  69 

18  03 

84 

T 

10  18 

14  4^ 

868 

10  13 

8  68 

10  13 

$11  68 

5  70 
8  47 
2  60 
8  \9^ 


034 
5  tiO 
464 


11  58 
5  79 
4  06 
7  24 
3  50 

10  42 


11  58 

b.5s7 
9  27 
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Weekly  wages  in  foundry,  maohine-ekop,  and  iran-ehip  yard,  ^o. — Continaed. 


Occupations. 


Tim©  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of 
days. 


Hoan 
per  day. 


Loweat. 


Highest. 


AToragie. 


BOiLBB  SHOP—continaed. 

Blyetera  and  calken 

General  laborers  and  holders-np 

Ordinary  laborer 

BiTctboys 

rOBMIRO  SHOP. 

Foreman  blacksmith 

Joameyman  blacksmith 

Ordinary  blacksmith 

First  striker 

Second  striker 

ForemsB.  steam-hammer 

Smith,  steam-hammer 

Fnrnace-men 

General  helper 

Ordinary  helper 

BHIF-TARD. 

Foreman  shipwright 

Ordinary  shipwright 

Ship-Joiners 

Foreman  calker 

Jonmoyman  calker 

BALTAOB  AXD  WBBCXDrO. 

Dirers* 

Assistants 


$4  84 
2iN) 
2  82 

87 


868 
4  84 
290 
2  90 
208 
U  68 
868 
868 
8  48 
232 


868 
579 
468 
868 
5  79 


10  18 
606 


$6  67 
434 

848 
1  46 


11  68 

724 

484 

8  76 

2  61 

20  81 

14  47 

14  47 

468 

848 


11  58 

868 
868 
18  08 

868 


16  89 
10  18 


$5  21 
8  4S 
290 

1  16 


9  41 
5  7» 
8  4S 
8  19 
2  S2 

17  37 

18  0» 
13  08 

4  06 
2  9» 


10  71 
7  24 

6  96 
10  71 

7  24 


11  88 
6  76 


*  Whilst  diving  these  men  get  an  extra  allowance  of  about  10.00  per  hoor ;  all  wrecking  hands^  while 
actually  engaged  in  salvage  opentton,  are  boarded  at  the  expense  of  employer. 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  foundry  and  maehine'»hop  of  (he  X)ranaatlanHe  Company  (Havane^ 
line  of  mail  steamers)  at  Cadiss,  Spain,  Xemploying  about  100  mm). 


Occupations. 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of 
days. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


▲rerage. 


General  mechanics  in  fitting-shop 

Ordinary  fitters 

Turners  (lathe  hands) 

Blacksmiths 

Helpers 

Coppersmiths 

Helpers 

Founders,  iron  and  brass 

Foundry  laborers 

Boiler-makers 

Biveters 

Holders-np 

Bivet-heaters  (boys) 

Boiler-makers' laborers 

Foremen : 

.  Bouer-shop 

Coppersmith 

Blacksmith 

Psttem-maker 

Ordinary' pattern-maker. 

First-class  mechanics  when  employed  in  repairing  en- 
gines on  board  steamships 


$5  79 
4  68 
6  21 


17  58 
695 
763 


$10  It 


468 

"bii 


868 
"i'95' 


4  06 


579 
463 
2  03 


758 
5  21 
200 


4  06 
U  66 


468 

14  48 
17  87 
11  58 
868 
984 
7  24 

1158 


KoTB.^Where  only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains,  the  rate  was  put  in  the  column  of  *'  average  wages.' 
Where  only  maximum  and  minimum  wages  are  given,  averages  could  not  be  a^ved  atjsven  approxi- 
mately. 


>uld  not  bea^ved at jsvei 
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IV.  Glass- woBKEBS. 

Waget  paid  per  week  in  the  ghue-worJcB  styled  **La  Vinatera,"  of  Pari  St  Mary^a,  Spaim 
{employing  64perBon9,  and  manufacturing  lottlee  and  lamp-chimneya  chiefly). 


OcoupatUnui. 


Hoperiiiteiideiit* 

Superintendent's  aMistant 

Chief  of  gang' "... 

Bloiren* 

Olaaa-poddlen  * 

Sobetitntee  (able  to  do  the  work  of  either  of  the 

above  men)' », 

Cmclble-makera  1 

Attendant  to  tempering  ftimaoe* 

Tiremen  (between  charges) ' 

Tenders  to  blowers  (boys)" 

Smelters* 

Cmoible  chargers* 


Firemen  (during  foonding)  *. 

Firemen's  assistant* 

Frit  grinder* 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


Ko. 

of 

days. 


Hoars 
per  day. 


0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10  to  16 

10  to  16 

10  to  16 

10  to  16 

10 


Lowest. 


$13  86 

11  18 

668 

11  18 
668 


1  86 
478 


Highest. 


$14  48 

12  29 

7  78 

12  26 
11  13 


2  70 
6  40 


Average. 


$12  26 
4  78 
18  68 
11  68 

7  18 

1168 

8  81 
640 
4  06 
203 
507 
4  78 
406 
3  38 
838 


>  Also  rent,  Hght,  and  fbel. 

'These  fonr  dasses  are  allowed  two  Sundays  per  month  tne  j  $1.46 1  ^ 

ft  rent  allowance.    Thrse  Journeymen  earn  in  this  section  of  Spain  huther  wages  tl'an  are  onrrent  for 


6 per  month  is  glren  each  man  as 


the  same  work  in  the  center  or  north ;  they  are  mostly  Frenchmen  and  Catalans. 

*  Two  Sundays  per  month  Dree. 

*  These  five  classes  have  only  occasional  resti  when  one  or  more  of  the  fnmaoQS  are  blown  oat. 


V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  hy  the  Bio  Unto  Company,  at  their  mines,  shops,  and  on  their  railways,  situatpd 
tn  the  province  of  Hnelva,  Spain  (average  number  of  persons  employed  in  1883, 9,816). 


Occupations. 


Hoars 
per  day. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

<"s 

$0.6766 
.6765 

$1.8546 
1.2546 

$0.0650 
.0650 

<". 

.8860 
.8860 

.6700 
.6700 

.4826 
.4826 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

.4825 
.5700 
.4825 
.4825 
.4825 
.1080 

1.2545 
1.4475 
.8686 
.6755 
.5700 
.4848 

1.1580 
L2063 
.7238 
.6278 
.6700 
.3860 

10 

L6888 

10 
10 
10 

.7720 
.4343 
.1030 

1.1580 
.6766 
.2806 

.0660 
.6700 
.2806 

10 
10 

$2118 

$57.00 

$26.64 
$88.60 
$10.80 

10 

$i4.'48 

$2L71 

^liners: 

Above  ground per  day. 

Underground do... 

Lftborera : 

Above  ground do... 

Underground do... 

MACBDIX-SHOF. 

Tamers do... 

Fitters do... 

lAthf'men do... 

AttendantSf  boring-machine do... 

Laborers do... 

Appreatloes do... 

FOUHDBT. 

Foreman do... 

Holders do... 

Assistants do... 

Boys do... 

BAXLWATB. 

Station-masters per  month. 

Xngine-d  rivers do... 

Condaotors do... 

>  From  sunrise  to 
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Wages  paid  by  the  Bio  Unto  Company,  at  thoir  mines,  shops,  ^o. — Continued. 


Occapations. 


BAILWAT8— contlimed. 

Tiremen per  day.. 

Brftkemon do 

Switchmen do 

Level  crossiDg  gaards do 

Mechanics : 

Repairing  wagons do 

Repairing  locomotives do 

Platelayers do 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest.    Highest. 


$0. 6755       10. 7720 
.  4825  .  0273 

.4825 
.3378  1        .4343 


.4825 
.4343 
.2805 


.7238 
L3093 
L4476 


Arerago. 


10.7237 
.57W 
.4343 
.8800 

.57M 

Lism 

.4843 


KOTB.— Most  of  these  men  work  on  the  following  plan :  A  fair  day's  work  is  estimated  at  so  many 
wagon-loads,  and  the  day's  wages  fixed  accordingly  |  when  that  task  is  done  the  men  may  either  go 
home  or  earn  OTertime. 

A  large  part  of  all  mining  work  is  done  by  contraot ;  a  stipulated  price  is  paid  per  ton  of  mineral  ex- 
tracted and  placed  on  the  wagons,  or,  in  the  case  of  driring  galleries,  so  much  is  paid  per  lineal  meter. 
The  men  organize  in  groups  of  from  6  to  100  men ;  one  of  them  takes  the  contract,  lodging  a  deposit  »t 
the  company's  ofBoe,  which  is  returned  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  contract.  Should  the 
men  throw  up  the  contract  the  deposit  is  forfeited,  but  this  happens  most  rarely.  It  will  readily  ap» 
pear  that  wages  earned  under  such  a  system  must  be  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations ;  with  a  goodcon- 
tract  the  men  may  make  very  high  wages,  and  auain  they  may  encounter  such  adverse  conditions  aa 
actually  to  lose  money ;  explosives  and  keeping  the  tools  in  order  are  at  the  miners'  charge,  and  in  very 
disastrous  ventures  tliese  items  may  Swalluw  up  the  wages  earned.  The  superintendent  gives  it  a« 
his  opinion  that  the  average  earnings  of  men  doing  snoh  contraot  work  is  probably  about  30  reals 
($1.44 « 5)  per  day.  He  adds  that  the  men  work  very  nard,  usual  I3*  not  stopping  for  regular  meals,  but 
taking  their  faod  as  they  can. 

The  English  staff  of  this  company  consists  of  mining  engineers,  metallurgists,  chemists,  chiefs  of 
departmente,  and  others,  inclading  in,  fact  all  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Salariea  paid  to 
members  of  this  staff  could  not  be  obtained. 

VI.  Railway  emtloy^s. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ^  in  Western  Andalusia. 


Occupations. 


AT  8TATIOKB. 


Chiefs  of  stations  * 

Clerks* 

Carriage-cleaners 

General  station  hands. 
Switchmen 


LOADING  AKU  DISCHAUOIKO. 


Foremen* 

Ordinary  hands. 


Conductors  * 
Engi!ieers  * . 
Firemen*,. 
Brakemen^ . , 


Foremen  (of  repair  gang)* 
Ordinary  linemen 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of  I  Hours 
da3r>*  iperday. 


10tol2 
10  to  12 
10tol2 
10  to  12 


Lowest 


$4  64 

2  78 
8  38 

3  88 
2  70 


6  57 
0  28 


Highest 


$12  90 
6  50 
4  00 
4  06 
8  38 


8  35 
13  45 


2  70 


804 


Average. 


f7  42 
3  71 
8  55 

8  55 
304 


8  71 
3  38 


0  50 

11  13 

6  60 

8  38 


371 
2  87 


NOTK. — Where  only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains,  such  rate  is  pat  in  the  oolnmn  of  average  wages.  For 
all  employes  marked  by  an  asterisk  (*)  the  original  figures  obuined  were  "annual  pay,"  wliioh  has 
been  here  Veduoed  to  weekly.  For  all  employ(>s  not  thus  marked  the  original  flguMs  given  were 
"daily  pay,"  which  has  been  here  raised  to  weekly. 
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Wages  jpaid  yer  month  to  seamen  [officers  and  men)  in  Spanish  vessels  sailing  to  and  from  the 

port  of  Cadiz f  Spain, 


Oocupationt. 


OCBAlT-OOnCO  BTBAM  YXaBXUl. 


Captains 

First  mates 

Second  mates 

Third  mates 

Doctors  and  parsers 

Chaplains 

Tirst  stewards 

Seoond  stewards 

guartermasters  and  boatswains, 
arpenters 

Steersmen 

Ordinary  seamen 

Chief  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Third  engineers 

Fourth  engineers 

Assistants   

Oilers  and  leading  firemen 

Ordinary  firemen 

Coal-passers 

Cooks : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  cla*» 

Cabin  boys 

Stewards 


C0A8TIN0  STSAMEBS. 


Captains 

First  mates . . 
Second  mates 
Boatswains  .. 
Carpenters... 
Bnjrineers : 

Second... 
Steersmen  ... 
<h^iuary 

Boys 

Firemen 

Coal  passers 


SAILHIO  YBSSBLB,  OCBAM  HAVIOAHOX. 


Captains 

Hates 

Boatswains 

Carpenters 

Steersmen 

Ordinary  seamen  — 
Cooks  and  stewards. 


BAIUNO  VEB8BLB,  COAOTINO  TBADB. 


Capons 

Hates 

Steersmen 

Ordinary  seamen . 


6  75 
13  51 


28  06 
19  30 


15  44 
15  44 

48  25 
28  95 
14  48 
11  58 
5  79 
19  30 


67  90 
28  95 
17  87 
17  87 
13  51 
005 
17  37 


28  95 

19  30 

0  65 

7  72 


28  05 
38  60 
28  05 
26  05 
24  12 

67  55 
48  25 
22  20 
10  33 
0  65 
22  68 
19  78 


06  50 
38  60 
21  23 
24  13 
17  37 
13  51 
24  12 


48  25 
24  12 
15  44 
11  58 


4S43 
28  85 


19  80 
10  30 

6273 
38  60 
17  87 
13  51 
7  72 

21  3a 


72  37 
33  77 
19  30 
19  80 
15  44 
11  58 
10  30 


88  60 

21  23 

11  58 

0  65 


OcBAN  6TKAMRR8.— The  figures  given  here  as  the  highest  wases  are  those  paid  by  the  "  Compafiii 
Transatlantloa*'  (lino  of  Havana,  mail  steamers),  a  company  which  is  credited  with  giving  its  officers 
and  men  the  highest  pay  current  in  Spain.  In  the  cheaply*run  ships  (the  pay  of  which  is  found  in  the 
ilrst  column)  there  are  usually  no  third  mates,  doctors,  chaplains,  seoond  stewMrds,  &o.,  hence  the 
corresponding  spaces  are  left  in  blank. 

COABTixo  STBAMBB8.— The  figures  here  gi^n  as  highest  wages  are  those  paid  by  the  "  Vinuosa" 
line  of  coasting  steamers ;  the  captains  on  that  line  receive,  besides  their  wages,  1  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  of  their  respective  craft.  Without  this  percentage  the  highest  captain's  i)ay  is  estimated 
at  $57.00  per  month.  Captains,  officers,  potty  officers,  and  engineers  are  found  at  ship  s  expense ;  all 
others  find  themselves.  Cooks  and  stewards  receive  no  pay ;  they  get  an  allowance  for  feeding  the 
officers,  and  all  profit  arising  from  feeding  the  remainder  of  the  crew  or  from  passenger,  Including  the 
l>.r,toforthMi«elv«u  Digitized  byGOOglC 
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Vin.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Monthly  8alarie9  paid  to  employ 69  in  hanl^ng  or  oommeroidl  offioe$,  and  to  $hop  attendants, 

in  Cadiz,  Spain, 


Ooonpationa. 


BankiDg  or  commeroUl  offioes : 

CMbiera 

Bookkeepers 

Corresponding  clerks 

OenenU  clerks  

Wholesale  dry-goods  stores: 

Salesmen  and  general  clerks.... 
Attendants  in  retail  establishments 

In  dry-goods  stores* 

In  fincy  stores* 

In  hardware  stores* 

In  grocery  stores* 

In  uqaor  stores* , 


Time  of  work  p«r 
week. 


No.  of    Hours  per 
days.         day. 


10 
10 
10 
10 

tlO 


Lowest 


$24  13 
24  13 
28  96 
19  80 

4  02 

402 
402 
402 
804 
804 


Highest. 


in  20 

96  50 
57  90 
48  25 

48  25 

81  04 
48  26 
31  04 
20  10 
20  10 


Areimca. 


138  60 
38  M 
88  06 

28  U 

tS  » 

10  80 
25  7S 
19  80 
12  87 
14  48 


*  With  board.  f  And  4  hours  on  Sundays. 

IX.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servante  in  ihe  cities  of  Cadie,  Seville,  and  Jervf  de  I« 
,  Frontera. 


Ooonpations. 

With  or 
without 
board. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Avemce. 

CADIZ. 

(J()ii4)}imei>   -- 

Without.. 

With 

....do 

$14  48 
772 
772 
886 
4  8S 
290 
290 
886 
'4  83 

14  48 
869 
965 
290 

8  86 
232 
232 
435 
483 

14  48 
11  58 

9  65 
386 
4  83 
290 
2  12 
290 
483 

828  95 
19  80 
19  30 
965 
9  65 

5  79 
483 
579 

6  75 

23  16 
15  44 

15  44 

7  72 

5  79 

8  86 
886 

6  40 
6  18 

23  16 
14  48 
1^30 
11  58 
11  58 
483 

4  83 
579 

5  79 

821  2i 

Coachmen • 

llS 

Hale  cooks 

9  66 

Tfmnle  cooks  ...t..T^.'«<-r-T-r«..r. .•#«...*..... ........... 

do 

5  79 

Hale  waiters 

_..do 

6  76 

General  male  neryants 

....do 

4  88 

G eneral  female  servants 

....do 

3  86 

....do 

4  88 

I«anndre8ses 

....do...... 

5  79 

SKYTMA. 

Coachmen 

Without.. 

With 

....do 

17  87 

Kyoacbmen 

9  68 

Male  cooks 

11  58 

Female  cooks    ...............................   .. 

do.  .. 

4  88 

Male  waiters 

..  do 

4  83 

^f»nerftl  male  servants r..... 

....do 

2  90 

'Geni^ral  female  servants 

...do 

299 

.  .do 

4  88 

Laundresses ;. 

....do 

521 

JBBBZ. 

Ooaohmen  .....x.......... ...........<aa 

Without.. 

With 

...  do 

19  80 

Coachmen .....^ 

12  56 

Male  cooks 

14  48 
%88 

Female  cooks 

...  do 

M Alf^    Wftiter* r    --r---,-,.,^,    .-r.... t    -,,.^.r,..rr 

....do 

579 

General  male  servants 

...do 

809 

General  female  servants . 

....do 

2  90 

ir4>UHe  seamHtrosses 

do 

8  86 

LauDdresscs 

....do 

521 

NoTR. — It  is  not  unusual  for  servants  in  Cadiz,  especially  those  having  families,  to  sleep  in  their  own 
Lomos;  this  is,  however,  looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  a  privilege,  and  does  not  affect  wages  in  any 
way. 
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X.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wageapaid^  day  to  agricultural  laborers  in  Western  Andalusia. 


Oocapatlona. 


Hours 
per  day. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arerage. 


Oeneral  fisrm  hands* 

Ha  vest  hands  f 

Vineyard  laborers}. 

Orape-pickersf 

"Wine-pressersf 


$0  77.20 
57.90 


$0  86.85 
96.50 


96.50 


144.75 


$0  10.80 

62.  OS 

67.55 

62.76 

1  20.62 


*  These  men  are  lodged  by  the  employer,  and  they  receive  a  snfflciency  of  bread,  inyariably  the  best 
of  wheat  bread;  also,  olive  oil  and  yinegar. 

t  Oil  and  vinegar  supplied  by  the  employer.  The  harvest  is  generally  effected  by  contract  at  so 
mach  per  acre.    The  pay  resalts  more  or  less  as  herejEiven. 

*  Oil,  vinegar,  and  lodging  sapplied  by  employer.  These  men  are  engaged  for  short  periods,  varving 
from  a  week  to  a  fortnight,  and  althoagh  receiving  pay  for  the  full  number  of  days,  only  work  riom 
two  to  four  hours  on  the  day  of  engagement  and  on  the  day  of  dismissal. 

^  OU  and  vinegar  supplied.  The  wine-pressers  axe  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  teals  per  butt  of  must,  and 
the  pay  results  as  here  given. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  employes  on  the  farm  of  Mr,  J,  T»  Powell^  on  the  river 
OuadaleU,  near  Port  8t.  Mary's  * 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average^ 

Engine  drivers , 

$0  68.85 
77.20 
86.85 

$0  96.50 
86.85 
96.50 

$0  01.67 
62.02 

Stokers 

Smiths 

01.67 

Ordinary  field  laborers 

48.25 

Muleteers 

58.07 

Plowmen 

53.07 

Cowmen 

57.90 

Shepherd 

57.90 

Swine-herd .^ 

57  90 

^  This  is  a  large  farm  owned  bv  Bnglishmen,  and  run  on  the  most  improved  Enslish  methods,  plow- 
Ing,  harvesting,  thrashing,  &o.,  being  all  done  by  steam.  The  chief  crops  are  grun  and  early  potatoes 
ioT  the  London  market.    Men  on  this  farm,  contrary  to  the  Spanish  oostom,  have  to  find  themselves. 

NoTK. — Wages  earned  by  country  household  servants  are  not  given  for  the  reason  that  such  servants 
«s  a  class  do  not  exist  in  this  part  of  Spain.  As  a  rule,  only  laborers  and  the  poorer  small  fanners  live 
in  the  open  country,  and  these  two  classes  here,  as  everywhere  else,  mainly  wait  upon  themselves. 
The  well-to-do  farmers  and  proprietors  live  in  the  towns.  Servants'  wages  in  the  small  interior  towns 
Are  extremely  low,  being  estimated  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  rates  paid  In  Jerez. 

XI.  Corporation  employ]6s. 

Wages  and  annual  salaries  paid  to  the  corporation  employes  in  the  city  of  Cadiz,  Spain. 


Occupations. 


MATOB'B  OFFICB. 

Secretary per  year. 

Clerks : 

First  class ...do... 

Second  class do 

roucE. 

Chief  of  police per  year.. 

Sergeants do  ... 

Policemen ,. ...per  week.. 

MIGHT  WATCBUBir. 

Chief rf — per  year.. 

Assistant  chief do  ... 

Sergeants per  week . . 

Watchman do.... 

PUBUC  WORKS. 

Superintendent per  year.. 

Ijaborers : 

First  class per  day.. 

Second  class do... 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of    Hours 
days,   per  day. 


7, 

7 
7 

7 
7 

7 

7 

7 


6 
6 

12 
12 
12 

H 
H 

10 

10 
10 


Average 
wages. 


$1,158  00 

482  50 
193  00 


579  00 

269  24 

8  36 

386  00 

289  50 

4  05 

3  38 

482  50 

0.58 

o.a 


If OTB.^The  police  and  watchmen  have  their  uniforms  supplied  by  the  municipality. 
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XII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  employ^  in  Oovemment  departments  and  offices  in.  the  province  qf 

Cadiz,  Spain, 

CADIZ  POST-OFFICE. 


OccnpatioxiB. 

Time  of  work 
per  weok. 

No.of  1  Hours 
days,   per  day. 

Lowest. 

9 

Highest 

Average. 

Poetmasier 

$80  42 

AwflMAnt  pofltiTnMter ..... 

7 

12 

12 
12 

12 

56  2» 

Clerkg:     ' 

First  claa« 

$24  13 
16  08 

$40  21 
20  10 

Second  claas 

MMAongorn .   . 

12  06 

lietter-carricrs 

?  1          i2 
7  .          12 

24  IS 

Becond-claw  carriera 

16  08 

• 

CADIZ  T£L£GRAPH  OFFICE. 


OcoupatioDs. 

Time  of  work 
per  week. 

Average 

No.  of 
days. 

Hours 
per  day. 

wages. 

Director 

$06  50 

Fit  St  assistant  director 

7 

7 

7 

7 
7 
7 

7 

I 

8 

1 

8 
8 

66  2» 

RAAond  fMMiiifti^nt  director . r  -  - 

48  25 

Chief  of  station 

40  21 

Operators: 

First  f^laM        .    X..         . 

32  IT 

Second  class 

24  IS 

Third  class...  a.  X                             x                       x                               .  ... 

20  10 

Fonrth  class ..L. 

16  08 

Janitor ^ 

18  96 

Messengers ; 

7 

14 

11  66 

Line  inspector 

16  08 

Repair-men 

7 

10 

12  06 

KoTB.— The  director  here  has  saperrislon  of  the  telegraphic  district  of  Cadis,  comprising  the  province 
of  same  name.  Only  one  rate  of  pay  obtains  In  each  class  of  empIoy6s.  Cadiz  is  a  flrstclass  station, 
meaning  thereby  one  where  the  office  Is  open  at  all  times.  Operators  work  by  day  or  by  night  indif- 
ferently, eight  hours  work  per  diem  being  required  in  either  case ;  besides  their  pay,  they  are  allowed 
0.01  peso  (1  centime)  for  each  telegram  transmitted.  Messengers  receive  0.05  peso  (5  centimes)  for 
each  telegram  delivered  by  them.  All  telegraph  employes  are  allowed  double  pay  When  sent  to  other 
stations  on  special  service. 

PORT  ST.  MARY'S  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE. 


Occupations. 


Time  of  work 
per  week. 


No.  of  '  Hours 
days,    per  day. 


Average 
wages. 


Chief  of  station  1. 
Operators : 

First  class... 

Second  class. 
Messengers 


$40  21 

32  17 
16  OS 
U  66 


^  This  official  also  actk.as  postmaster. 
Fort  St  Mary's  is  a  second-class  station,  open  during  the  summer  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.,  and  daring 
the  winter  from  8  a.  m.  to  0  p.  m.  x-^  i 
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ISG* 


OcoupatioD 


2»erator,  first  class'. 
eas 


(easengera  . 


Areroge 
wages. 


$32  17 
0  0^ 


'Acts  as  postmaster  also. 
IdtedlDa-Siclonia  is  a  thinl-class  station,  open  on  week  days  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.,  and  from  2  a.  ra.  to 
7  p.  m. ;  on  Sundays,  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m. 

Annual  salaries  paid  to  employes  in  the  Spanish  oustom-h^fuseSi 


Occnpations. 


Time  of  work 
•    per  week. 


!  No.  of 
I   days. 


Hours 
perday. 


Officers  subject  to  examination  before  apx>ointment, 
and  entitled  to  promotion  by  seniorit?;  this  class 
inclades  collectors,  comptrollers,  and  fn specters  . . 

Officers  appointed  withoat  examination,  but  also  en- 
titled to  promotion  by  seniority;  this  class  in- 
cludes chiefs  of  subordinate  divisions  and  the 
higher  class  of  clerks 

Snbaltem  employ^^s,  not  entitled  to  promotion ;  tnis 

.  class  includes  subordinate  cashiers,  gangers,  store- 
keepers, &o 

Ordinary  clerks 

TTshers 

Sealers 

Porters 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Average. 


$24125      $1,447  50 


241  25  I 

I 

241  25  ' 
96  50 

144  75  I 

144  75  I. 


772  00 


579  00 
193  00  I 
386  00 
386  00 


$772  00 


482  50- 


144  75> 
193  00 
193  OO 
144  7& 


NOTB.— The  figures  here  given  apply  to  the  whole  of  3pain.  In  addition  to  the  seven  hours  per  dajr 
daring  which  the  custom- houses  are  open  to  the  public  for  business,  the  officers  and  clerks  have  nsa- 
ally  fh)m  one  to  two  hours  per  day  extra  work  afier  the  official  closing  hour. 

xril.  Trades  and  labor — government  employ. 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  at  the  Arsenal 

de  la  Carraca,  near  San  Fernando ^  Spain,    (Number  of  men  employed,  2,823.) 


Occupations. 


Ship  carpenters 

Calkers 

Iron  shipwrights 

Spar-makers 

In  boat  shoD 

In  sawing  snop 

Painters 

Hasons 

Blacksmiths  and  steam-hammer  men. 

In  iron  boiler  shop 

Coppersmiths 

Pattern-makers 

In  foundry , 

In  machine  shops 

In  pumpinf^  station  (at  dry-dock) 

Firemen 

In  gun-carriage  shop 

Gun-carriage  smiths  and  fitters 

In  artillery  park 

Sail-makers   

In  nautical-instrument  shop , 

Bigg6rs *.. 

Bepair-men,  in  batteries 


No.  of  men 
employed. 


100 

462 

45 

125 

50 

2 

170 

220 

390 

50 

25 

70 

300 

16 

60 

45 

100 

14 

27 

7 

17 

8 


Wages  to 
foremen. 


$0.8492 

.8492 

1. 0808 

.8492 

.8492 

.8492 

.8106 

.8492 

1.1580 

1.1580 

1.  0808 

.9650 

1.0808 

1.1580 

L0422 

1.1580 

.8492 

1.0808 

1.  0808 

.7720 

.7720 

.8106 

.7334 


Lowest 
wages  to 


$0.1158 
.1158 
.1930 
.1158 
.1158 
.1158 
.1158 
M930 
.1980 
.1980 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.1930 
.2702 
.2702 
.1158 
.1930 
.0772 
.3860 


Highest 
wages  to 
workmen. 


-  $0. 7334> 
.7334 
.9650 
.7334 
.7334 
.7720 
.6948 
.7334 
L0422 
1.0422 
.  9650 
.8492^ 
.9650 
1.  0422^ 
.7720 
.6562 
.  7334 
.9610 
.482& 
.6562 
.9650 
.7334 
.6176 


VoTK. — Average  wages  for  each  class  could  not  be  obtained ;  the  average  for  the  entire  personnel  of 
the  arsenal  is  43.60  cents  per  day. 
During  the  winter  eight  hours  constitute  a  day's  work;  during  the  summer  ten  and  one- half  hours. 
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XIV. 
Retail  prices  of  neoesaaries  in  u$e  amonggt  the  working  ela$$e$  in  the  city  of  Caditf. 


Articles. 


Price  of 
lowest 
qiulity. 


Wheat  bread for  8  pounds.. 

Wheat  floar per  pound. 

VennllcelU,  dtc do 

Rico do 

PotHtoes X do , 

Beans do 

Chickpeas do 

Salt  pork  do 

Lard    do 

Buttw do 

Olive  oil do , 

CoflVe,  roasted  butnngroond do 

fiiiear do , 

Salt  cod i do 

French  fish do 

^ffjEs for  25.. 

Beef,  boiling  pleoes per  pound . . 

Wine,  red  and  white per  half  liter. 

Soap per  pound.. 

Petroleum per  half  liter., 


PsMtaf. 

0.47 
0.30 
>  0.36 
0.80 
0.07 
0.30 
0.30 
L13 
1.06 
L50 
0.60 
1.75 
0.47 
0.50 
0.25 
2.00 
0.50 
0.42 
0.42 
0.85 


Price  or 

bettn 

qmdity. 


0.7S 
a42 


0.96 
0.09 
0.36 
0.71 

'l.'i9 
3.00 
a06 
2.00 
0.77 


0.50 
2.2S 
1.00 
0.7S 
0.60 


XoTX.— The  pound  here  nsed  is  the  Spanish  pound,  equal  to  460  grams,  therefore  somewhat  hear 
than  the  avoiranpois  pound,  which  is  equal  to  453.56  grams. 
In  order  to  SToid  troublesome  fractions,  prices  are  given  in  pesetas  and  centimes. 

XV. 

Priof  paid  for  dwelling  aocommodations  hy  the  working  and  employS  classes  in  Cadis, 


Description  of  premises. 


lie  SUBURBS  AHD  POOBBfiT  QUABTBB8^ 

^Single  room,  suitable  tor  a  single  man  or  woman 

Tenement,  consisting  of  kitchen  and  two  rooms 

Tenement,  consisting  of  kitchen  and  fi'om  three  to  four  rooms 

IK  BBTTBB  QUABTBEB*. 

Sin  gle  room 

Tenement,  consisting  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  bed- 
room (usually  the  one  entire  floor) .% 

"Tenement,  consi«Ung  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  sitting-room,  and  from 
three  to  five  bed-rooms 


Lowest  rent     Highest  rent 
per  month.    I    permontli. 


P—eias. 

6.00  1 
10.00 
15.00  : 

Pesetas. 

7.60 
12.50 
20.00 

1 
10.00  : 

12.50 

16.00  ; 

25.60 

25.00 

45.00 

1  The  laborers  and  the  rast  majority  of  the  artisan  class  live  in  such  premises  as  here  described. 
'The  premises  here  drsciibed  aro  inhabited  by  clerks,  small  tradesmen,  Government  employes, a 
ihe  middle  classes  generally. 


CATAIiONIA. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  SCHEUCH,  OF  BARCELONA. 

The  former  princedom  of  Catalonia  is  situated  at  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  between  40^  40'  and  42^  45'  latitude 
north,  and  4^  and  7°  longitude  east  of  the  meridian  of  Madrid;  is  con- 
fined north  by  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  south 
by  the  former  kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Aragon.    The  Catalonian  ter- 
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ritory  measurea  32,328.30  square  kilometers,  contains  1,088  privileged 
cities,  and  is  inhabited  by  1,749,710  people.* 

The  princedom,  which  formerly  formed  but  one  territory,  is  now 
divided  into  four  provinces,  viz,  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Gerona,  and 
Xierida,  the  former  three  "littoral,'^  the  last  one  "interior." 

PROVINCE  OP  BARCELONA. 

The  province  of  Barcelona  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  mentioned 
^littoral,''  and  is  the  most  populated  province  of  Spain.  It  measures 
7,731.40  square  kilometers,  and  has  327  privileged  cities,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  835,306  persons.  To  the  activity  of  its  inhabitants  it  is  in  agri- 
cnlture,  industry,  manufactures,  and  maritime  the  wealthiest  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the  rivers  Llobregat  and  Gar- 
doner.  The  port  of  Barcelona  is  the  foremost  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
roost  important  in  the  whole  Mediterranean.  Only  by  noticing  the 
character,  one  by  one,  of  the  17  judicial  districts  forming  the  province, 
the  variety  of  its  industry  and  agriculture  can  be  judged. 

City  wnd  port  of  Barcelona  {five  judicial  parts). — ^Inhabitants,  350,000, 
with  several  other  cities  neighboring  from  10,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
This  district  is  principally  mercantile  and  industrial ;  has  large  and 
valuable  manufactoriesof  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  hemp,  flax,  and  jute  goods; 
also,  chemical  products,  hats,  glassware,  liquors,  tallow,  flour,  and  leather, 
and  several  very  extensive  machine-shops  and  foundries,  employing 
several  thousand  hands,  besides  large  printing  and  lithographing  estal^ 
Ushments  and  sundry  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Most  of  its 
products  of  all  kinds  are  sold  to  and  used  by  the  other  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  exported  to  its  colonies  and  the  South  American  States. 

Mataro, — Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Most  important 
city  Mataro,  17,405  inhabitants ;  Masnou,  4,228 ;  San  Giness  de  Yilasar, 
3,104.  Agricultural  products  wine,  oranges,  rye,  corn,  and  garden  stuff; 
on  the  coast  abundant  fish.  Industries:  White  goods,  embroidering 
and  making  the  celebrated  Catalonia  (Spanish)  laces,  white  and  black, 
of  silk  or  linen.  Tbree-fonrths  of  all  the  women  and  girls  are  employed 
in  the  latter  industry;  all  laces  made  by  hand. 

Arenyn  de  Mar. — Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Most  impor- 
tant towns,  Arenys,  5,000  inhabitants;  Oallela,  3,500;  Malgrat, 3,490; 
Oanet,  3,297.  Besides  the  same  industries  and  agricultural  products 
mentioned  in  the  former  district  of  Mataro,  this  district  produces  a  good 
quantity  of  cork  wood. 

Gra?ioifer«.— Agricultural  and  industrial.  Principal  cities:  Granol- 
lers,  5,740  inhabitants;  Caldas,  3,692;  San  Felin,  2,840.  Products: 
Wine,  rye,  flax,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Industries:  Cotton  and 
woolen  underwear  and  stockin^is  of  ordinary  and  coarse  quality,  for 
liome  consumption. 

SabadelL — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Sabadell,  18,121  in* 
habitants;  Castellar,  2,975.  Products:  Wine  in  abundance,  grain,  and 
garden  stuff.  Industries :  Principally  woolen  cloth  of  fine  quality  and 
calico  (printed). 

Tarrasa. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Tarrasa,  11,190  in- 
habitants; lUibi,  3,836 ;  San  Pedro,  3,014;  Olessa,  2,757.  Agricultural 
products:  Olive  oil  and  wine  in  great  quantities,  grain,  and  garden 
stuff;  pine  forests.    Industries:  the  foremost  manufacturing  place  in 

*The  datea  of  these  memorandams  relating  to  the  population  are  taken  from  the 
last  ofScial  ceusuSi  1877. 
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Spain  of  fine  woolen  goods  of  all  descriptions,  besides  large  cotton  and 
silk  factories. 

8an  Feliu  de  Llohregat. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Martorell^ 
4,331  inhabitants;  Hospitalet,  3,644;  Esparaguera,  3,395;  Molins^ 
2,905.  Agricultural  products :  Olive  oil  and  wine  in  good  quantity, 
rich  fruits  and  vegetables.    Industries :  Cotton  and  hemp  gocKls. 

Villanueva  y  Oeltru. — Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Cities : 
Sitjes,  3,491  inhabitants;  Villaneuva,  13,631.  Agricultural  products: 
"Wine,  amongst  others  the  celebrated  "  Malvasia."  Industries:  Hemp 
and  cotton  goods  on  a  large  scale,  barrel  making  for  the  exportation  of 
wine.    (All  staves  come  from  Italy  and  the  United  States.) 

Villafranoa, — Exclusively  agricultural.  Cities:  Villafiranca,  6,90O 
inhabitants  ?  San  Satumino,  2,700.  The  entire  district  forms  one  im- 
mense vineyard. 

Iqualada. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Iqualada,  11,882  in- 
habitants; Piera,  3,233.  Agricultural  products:  Wine  in  large  quan- 
tity. Industries :  Paper  and  parchment  making,  and  some  leather 
tanneries,  and  ordinary  cotton  goods,  as  underwear  and  socks,  made 
by  hand  looms. 

Manresa. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Manresa,  16,525  in- 
habitants; Salient,  4,545;  Moya,  2,787.  Agricultural:  Wine,  abun- 
dantly, rye,  wheat,  vegetables,  and  olive  oil.  Industries :  Hemp  and 
cotton  goods  in  quantities ;  also  powder  factories. 

Berga. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Berga,  4,900  inhabit- 
ants ;  Cardona,  4,360.  Products :  Vegetables,  olives ;  sheep  and  horse 
raising.    Industry :  Hemp  and  cotton  goods  of  low  class. 

Vick. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Yich,  12,478;  Manlen^ 
5,306;  Torrello, 2,s83.  Agricultural:  Pastures  and  potatoes,  oak  lum- 
ber, hog  and  mule  raising.  Industries :  Cotton  goods,  hemp  goods  (es- 
pecially canvas),  and  leather. 

The  principal  production  of  the  province  of  Barcelona  is  wine,  while 
in  industry  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  the  foremost^ 
followed  by  woolen  and  silk  manufactures.  Most  factories  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Llobregat,  Iqualada,  and  Manresa  are  run  by  water  power; 
all  others  by  steam. 

PROVINCE  OF  TARRAGONA. 

It  is  situated  in  the  littoral ;  measures  6,348  square  kilometers;  and 
has  186  privileged  cities,  and  a  population  of  330,115  inhabitants.  In 
industry  less  than  Barcelona,  it  is  much  richer  in  agriculture.  The 
rivers  Pjbro,  Francoli,  Cemd,  Gaya,  and  others,  water  its  lands. 

Tarragona. — Agricultural  and  maritime.  Cities:  Tarragona,  22,189 
inhabitants;  Vilaseca,  3,249.  The. city  of  Tarragona  has  quite  com- 
mercial importance,  and  its  harbor  is  frequented  by  some  two  hundred 
vessels  a  year.  Agricultural  products :  Wine,  olives,  olive  oil,  almonds^ 
hazel-nuts.    Industries :  Alcohol  distilleries  and  barrel  manufacturing. 

Eeus. — Agricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Cities :  Eeus,  27,595- 
inhabitants;  Laselva,  3,414;  Montroig,  2,556.  Agricultural  products 
same  as  Tarragona.  Industries :  Hemp,  cotton,  and  some  silk  goods^ 
soap  and  leather. 

Tortosa. — Agriculture  and  maritime.  Cities  :  Tortosa,  24,057 ;  TTllde- 
cona,  6,000;  Roquetas,  4,900 ;  Alcanar,  4,100;  Amposta,  3,669.  Natu- 
ral products :  Coal,  iron,  and  lead.  Agricultural :  Oil  (olive),  wine,  oats^ 
corn,  rice,  and  garden  products.  Stock-raising:  Sheep,  goats,  and  pigs. 
Industries  :  Leather  and  soap. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Oandesa. — Agricultural.  Cities:  Mora, 3,817  inhabitants;  Gandesa, 
2,783 ;  Batea,  2,450.  Products :  Fine  olive  oil,  grain,  flax.  Fine  pas- 
tures, with  sheep  and  goat  raising.  Industries :  Distilleries,  potteries, 
palmetto  works,  as  baskets,  brooms,  &c. 

Falset — Agricultural.  Cities:  Tivisa,  4,113  inhabitants;  Falset, 
3,641;  Corundella,  2,542.  Natural  products,  salt  and  lead.  Agricul- 
tural: Wine,  olive  oil,  hazel-nuts,  almonds,  and  figs,  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds.    Livestock:  Sheep  and  goats. 

Montblanche. — Agricultural.  Cities :  Montblanche,  4,775  inhabitants ; 
Esplnga,  3,660.  Products :  Wine,  olive  oil :  large  forests  of  pine  trees 
and  oaks.    Live  stock :  Sheep  and  goats.    Industries :  None. 

Vails. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities :  Vails,  13,250  inhabit- 
ants; Alcover,  3,026.  Products:  Wine  in  abundance,  olive  oil,  hazel- 
n uts,  vegetables,  flax.  Industries :  Cotton  and  woolen  goods,  and  paper 
(ordinary,  for  wrapping). 

Vendrell. — Agricultural.  Cities :  Vandrell,  5,291  inhabitants.  Prod- 
ucts :  Wine  abundantly,  olive  oil.  Large  pine  forests,  also  oak.  In- 
dustries: None. 

The  foremost  products  in  the  province  of  Tarragona  are  wine,  olives, 
olive  oil,  almonds,  and  hazel-nuts,  while  the  industry  is  concentrated 
in  Reus  and  Vails. 

PEOVINCE   OF   GEEONA 

is  situated  in  the  littoral ;  measures  5,883  square  kilometers,  and  has 
250  privileged  cities,  and  a  population  of  299,002  inhabitants.  The 
province  is  washed  by  the  rivers  Ter,  Freser,  Fluvia,  and  others.  On 
the  coast  of  this  province  are  the  ports  of  Eosas  and  San  Felin  de 
Quixols. 

Gerona. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Gerona,  15,015  inhabi- 
tants; Banolas,  4,668.  Products:  Wine,  olive  oil, and  cork  wood.  In- 
dustries: Cotton,  hemp,  and  paper  manufacturing,  machine-shops,  iron- 
foundries,  and  flour  mills;  also  cork-cutting. 

Figneras, — Agriculture  and  maritime.  Cities:  Figueras,  11,739  in- 
habitants; Bosas, 3,220.  Products:  Wine,  olives, oil,  gram;  live  stock, 
«heep  and  cows.    Industries:  Leathei;,  cork,  and  fish  preserving. 

La  Bisbal. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  8an  Feliu,  7,773 
inhabitants;  Palafrugell,  6,270 ;  Bisbal,  4,551.  Products:  Wine,  olives, 
oil,  and  fruits;  cork  wood  in  abundance.  Industries:  Cork- wood  fac- 
tories, potteries,  and  fish-preserving. 

Santa  Coloma. — ^Aj^ricultural,  industrial,  and  maritime.  Cities: 
Blanes,  5,299  inhabitants;  Sta.  Coloma,  5,190 ;  Tossa,  2,105.  Products: 
Light  wines,  hazelnuts,  vegetables,  abundantly,  chestnuts,  rice,  inferior 
oil,  and  first-class  cork  wood.  Industries:  Worked  cork,  pottery,  and 
fish-preserving. 

Clot — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Clot,  6,890  inhabitants ; 
Santa  Pan,  2,500.  Products :  Wine,  grain,  oak  wood ;  live  stock,  sheep^ 
cattle,  and  pigs.  Industries:  Hemp,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  and 
paper. 

Fuigcerda. — Agricultural  and  industrial.  Cities:  Bipoll, 3,000 inhab- 
itants; Puigcerdai  2,400;  'Abadesas,  2,300.  Products:  Eye,  corn,  veg- 
etables, and  fruits;  good  pastures;  live-stock  raising,  horses,  cows, 
aheep,  goats,  and  pigs.    Industries :  Hemp,  woolen  and  cotton  goods. 

PROVINCE  OF  LBBIDA, 

situated  in  the  interior,  is  the  largest  one  of  the  four  of  Catalonia, 
measuring  12,365.90  square  kilometers,  has  325  privileged  cities,  and 
a  population  of  285,297  inhabitants. 
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Lerida. — Agricaltaral  and  industrial,  on  a  small  scale.  Cities:  Lerida, 
19,500  inhabitants;  Borgas,  3,866;  Soros,  2,791.  Products:  Wine^ 
olives,  oil,  wheat,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;  live-stock  in  abundance — 
cattle,  horses,  pigs,  g^iats,  and  sheep.  Natural  products:  Lime  and 
coal.    Industries :  Distilling  spirits,  soap,  paper,  and  leather. 

Cervera. — Agricultural  only.  Cities :  Tarreja,  3,890  inhabitants ;  Oer- 
vera,  3,790 :  Verdu,  2,170.  Products :  Dark  wine  of  ^superior  quality, 
olives,  olive  oil,  rye,  oats,  and  vegetables,  oak  and  pine  lumber;  sheep- 
raising. 

BaUiguer, — Agricultural  only.  Cities ;  Balaguer,  4,750  inhabitants  \ 
Ayer,  2,567.  Products:  Wine,  oil,  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruits;  fine 
grazing ;  sheep,  cows,  goats,  and  pigs.  Industries :  Spanish,  sandals 
(made  of  hemp  and  jute),  potteries  and  stoneware. 

Tremp. — Agricultural  and  stock-raising.  Cities :  Tremp,  2,300  inhab- 
itants. Products :  Wine  only ;  fine  pastures ;  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
mules.  * 

Salsona. — Only  agricultural.  City:  Salsona,  2,500  inhabitants.  Pro- 
ducts :  Grain,  rye,  wheat,  wine,  and  fruits;  great  bee-culture,  and  some 
live- stock  iraising. 

Sort — Agricultural.  City:  Sort,  1,200 inhabitants.  Products:  Grain^ 
vegetables,  and  fruits ;  fine  pastures,  raising  horses,  mules,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  Natural  products :  Lime,  marble,  jasper,  iron,  and  coal.  Indus- 
tries, none. 

Villa. — Agricultural.  City, Villa,  750 inhabitants.  Products:  Grainy 
fine  pastures,  raising  horses  and  sheep.    Plenty  ash  and  oak  lumber. 

The  province  of  I^rida  is  essentially  agricultural  in  the  central  part^ 
while  stock-raising  in  the  northern.  For  want  of  good  roads  and  com- 
ifinnication,  the  wealth  of  the  pine  forests  lies  unemployed. 

THE  OATALONIANS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  are  justly  renowned  as  being  the  most 
active  and  laborious  people  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  They  are  enter- 
prising and  indefatigable;  they  love  work, and  are  remarkably  temper- 
ate. They  are  generally  fond  of  the  good  things  of  life,  which  they  strive 
to  obtain,  sparing  no  efforts  to  possess  themselves  of  the  means  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  their  desires.  Nevertheless,  among  the  population  of 
the  poorer  and  less  advanced  districts,  whose  sole  support  is  agricult- 
ure, more  sobriety  may  be  observed  than  in  the  more  favored  inhabit- 
ants of  the  industrial  provinces.  Family  feelings  amongst  either  clasa 
are  general.  Drunkenness  is  hardly  known  amongst  the  Catalan  peo- 
ple, who  have  an  extraordinary  aversion  for  this  vice. 

A  very  ancient  civil  legislation,  differing  in  several  points  from- the 
ruling  laws  in  the  remainder  of  the  nation,  imparts  a  feature  to  the  or- 
ganization of  family  and  property  very  characteristic  and  adequate  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Catalonian  people.  Property  is  very  much  distributed, 
and  this  circumstance,  considering  the  great  attachment  they  feel  towards 
it,  though  in  one  way  it  renders  difficult  the  realization  of  large  under- 
takings of  cultivation  and  utilization  of  land,  on  the  other  hand  it  con- 
tributes towards  the  existence  of  a  much  latger  proportion  of  more  or 
less  well-to-do  families,  thus  helping  the  cause  of  morality,  the  perpet- 
ual ally  of  individual  welfare.  Besides,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
mostly  dry,  discouraging,  and  hilly,  is  very  little  adapted  to  being 
worked  on  a  large  scale  and  by  mechanicnl  means. 

The  vinous  riches  of  the  principality  of  Catalonia  are  chiefly  owing 
to  a  contract  called  Rahassa  marta^  ver^*^  much  generalized  in  the  differ- 
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ent  districts.  By  this  contract  the  cultivator  plants  a  vineyard  which 
he  works  dnriug  the  existence  of  the  stock,  paying  the  owner  of  the 
land  half,  a  third,  or  a  quarter  of  the  produce,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  superiority  of  the  land  ceded  him.  By  means  of  this  contract 
thousands  of  acres  of  weedy  soil  have  been  converted  into  excellent 
vineyards,  and  many  thousands  of  poor  laborers  now  enjoy  the  consid- 
erations due  to  semi-proprietors  and  a  relatively  comfortable  position, 
which  stimulates  them  to  work  more  earnestly.  It  is  also  owing  to  thi» 
that  pauperism,  so  general*  in  other  parts,  is  hardly  known  in  Cata- 
lonia. 

Industry  struggles  against  many  difficulties,  springing  principally 
from  a  certain  apprehension  which  prevails  in  a  large  portion  of  the  na- 
tion, exclusively  agricultural,  and  therefore  inclined  to  free  trade,  be- 
cause it  does  not  affect  in  the  very  least  their  own  interests.  Catalonia^ 
on  the  contrary,  earnestly  defends  the  protectionist  rule,,  and  in  spite^ 
nevertheless,  of  the  continued  leductions  in  the  tariff  of  import  duties^ 
their  industry  is  daily  increasing  in  prosperity.  There  is  one  thing 
which  wonderfully  contributes  to  this,  and  that  is  the  enterprising  char- 
acter of  the  manufacturers  and  the  well-known  aptitude  which  the  Cat- 
alans possess  to  learn  and  profitably  exercise  all  kinds  of  works,  a» 
they  are  gifted  with  quick  imaginations  and  a  sagacious  penetration, 
combined  with  a  great  persistence  in  their  undertakings. 

The  agricultural  laborer  is  generally  more  systematic  than  the  indus- 
trial }  he  observes  more  respectfully  the  traditions  of  his  ancestors,  he 
exercises  with  more  precision  their  religions  practices,  and  in  his  cus- 
toms and  expansions,  in  his  feasts  and  mirth,  he  appears  very  ingenuous* 
and  simple.  The  industrial  laborer  is  more  fond  of  innovations,  and 
comes  more  easily  in  contact  with  any  new  idea,  and  he  may  be  easily 
adapted  to  the  cosmopolitan  practices  of  modern  life.  He  is  moderate 
in  his  expansions,  and  prefers  the  coffee-house  to  the  tavern,  and  he  i» 
deliriously  fond  of  the  theater  and  ball;  so  much  is  it  so,  that  there  i» 
hardly  a  village  in  Catalonia  in  which  there  are  a  thousand  inhabitanta 
where  there  is  not  a  theater,  a  ball-room,  casino,  or  club^or  other  simi- 
lar institution. 

Primary  instruction,  though  not  obligatory,  is  very  much  extended* 
There  are  besides  in  Catalonia  several  establishments  for  professional 
education  in  trades,  arts,  and  industries,  which  have  produced  many 
excelling  pupils  amongst  the  working  classes. 

Instruction  is  admitted  as  forming  the  basis  of  the  social  and  moral 
state  and  welfare  of  a  people,  and  in  this  sense  Catalonians  are,  without 
doubt,  worthy  of  encomium. 

LABOR  OROANIZATIONS. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1868  the  Spanish  laborer  was  a  sort  of 
slave.  The  constitution  of  the  state  granted  him  no  rights,  political  or 
social.  Associations  were  continually  persecuted,  and  therefore  could 
only  exist  in  a  clandestine  manner.  In  any  difference  which  took 
place  between  capital  and  labor,  the  authorities  used  to  interfere  in  a^ 
very  impartial  manner  in  behalf  of  the  former,  and  the  transportation 
of  rebellious  laborers  was  a  daily  occurrence.  Such  was  the  apprehen- 
sive spirit  of  the  Government  that  a  productive  co-operative  society  en- 
titled "La  Obrera  Mataronense,'' of  which  1  shall  treat  more  extensively 
further  on,  on  being  constituted  in  18(>4  could  not  meet  in  Mataro  with 
any  notary  who  would  dare  to  authorize  the  society's  contract ;  they 
were  obliged  to  recur  to  a  Barcelona  notary.    But  when  the  contract 
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■was  passed  over  to  the  representative  of  the  Government  for  registra- 
tion as  required  by  law,  he  refused  point  blank  to  accept  it. 

The  revolution  proved  very  beneficial  to  the  working  classes.  The 
<K>nstitution  of  1869  established  perfect  equality  of  rights  between  all 
Spaniards ;  with  universal  suffrage  the  working  class  were  enabled  to 
^Dter  into  the  enjoyment  of  public  life,  and  with  the  right  of  association 
they  acquired  perfect  liberty  of  organization.  Shortly  after  the  revo- 
lution it  was  not  rare  to  see  certain  manufacturing  district*  of  Catalonia 
sending  simple  workmen  to  the  Congress  and  Senate,  with  the  peculiar- 
ity that  these  representatives,  belonging  to  a  class  until  then  completely 
excluded  from  public  life,  on  more  than  one  occasion  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  knowledge,  judgment,  and  practical  sense. 

During  the  same  period  much  preponderance  was  gained  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Laborers.  The  numerous  societies  of  laborers 
which  then  existed  joined  that  association,  accepting,  though  without 
understanding  them,  the  anarchical  and  collectivist  principles  pro- 
claimed in  the  assembly  of  Geneva.  Those  few  associations  which  went 
against  the  general  movement,  devoting  themselves  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  means  of  co-operation  and  production,  and  consumption, 
were  vituperated  by  those  who  proclaimed  as  an  incontrovertible  prin- 
ciple the  distribution  of  the  land  and  instruments  of  labor  and  the  col- 
lective organization  of  property. 

With  these  disorders,  which  produced  no  little  confusion  in  the  prog- 
ress of  work,  coincided  the  proclamation  of  the  republic,  and,  in  honor 
•of  the  Catalan  workman  it  may  be  said  that  the  excesses  which  stained 
the  streets  of  Alcoy,  Malaga,  and  Cartagena,  did  not  have  an  echo  in 
Catalonia,  where  the  proverbial  good  sense  of  the  Catalan  working  class 
overpowered  the  excitement  produced  by  the  fantastical  and  agitative- 
ideas. 

Later,  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  and  coinciding  derogation  of 
the  democratic  constitution  of  1869 came  to  limit  the  political  and  social 
rights  of  the  working  class.  Universal  suffrage  was  then  abolished, 
and  liberty  of  association  was  then  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties representing  in  each  province  the  central  power.  For  the  election 
of  deputies  to  the  Cortes  (Parliament),  and  provincial  deputies  and 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  a  census  was  established  embracing 
only  the  class  of  contributors,  or  tax-payers,  either  territorial  or  sub- 
sidy, and  intellectual  capacities.  Lately  a  special  law  has  extended  the 
right  of  suffrage  to  all  those  who  can  read  or  write,  or  have  served  in 
the  army  with  good  character,  but  this  law  only  refers  to  the  election  of 
provincial  deputies. 

The  provincial  authorities  delegated  by  the  central  power  generally 
.make  a  very  moderate  use  of  the  rights  imparted  them  by  the  law  to 
prevent  or  authorize  the  founding  of  societies  of  laborers.  As  a  rule 
they  approve  all  statutes  which  are  presented  to  them  as  long  as  they 
tend  to  a  moral  and  useful  end,  nevertheless  reserving  the  right  of 
censuring  the  operations  of  the  society,  and  interceding  in  the  intringe- 
ments  of  the  rules,  at  the  request  of  any  member.  On  account  of  this 
system  a  well  based  spirit  of  tolerance  exists,  and  though  the  ruling  law 
does  not  acknowledge  the  rights  of  the  laborer,  still  he  practices  them 
with  much  amplitude. 

STRIKES. 

The  law  contains  no  stipulations  with  regard  to  strikes  and  other  dif- 
ficulties which  may  arise  between  capital  and  labor/^  It  J^  but  rarely 
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that  mixed  juries  are  established,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
adopting  a  decisive  vote  which  may  adjust  the  differences  between  two 
interests  so  much  opposed  to  each  other.  The  authorities  only  interfere 
in  strikes  at  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties,  even  then  always  con- 
triving to  reconcile  them  amicably  by  their  remarks  and  advices,  and  it 
is  only  in  case  of  disturbance  of  public  peace,  or  when  coaction  against 
the  liberty  of  proceeding  is  shown,  that  the  authorities  appeal  to  the  use 
of  coercive  means. 

The  three  most  recent  strikes  which  have  taken  place  in  Catalonia 
were  that  of  the  cotton  weavers  and  spinners  of  Mataro,  the  wool  weav- 
ers of  Labadell,  and  the  printers  of  Barcelona.  The  first  lasted  fourteen 
weeks,  and  it  caused  great  suffering  to  about  3,000  laborers,  occasion- 
ing a  loss  to  them  of  400,000  pesetas  in  wages  alone.  The  second  lasted 
about  the  same  time,  and  kept  idle  about  7,000  laborers,  occasioning  a 
loss  in  wages  of  1,500,000  pesetas.  Both  were  sustained  by  the  resources 
voluntarily  furnished  by  the  federate  societies.  In  these  cases  the 
authorities  found  the  necessity  of  interfering  to  suppress  some  slight 
excesses,  and  both  of  them  ended  in  concessions,  because,  as  it  generally 
happens,  also  in  these  instances  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  more  for 
the  point  of  honor  than  material  interest.  The  strike  of  the  Barcelona 
printers  only  lasted  five  or  six  weeks^  and  it  terminated  so  soon  because 
the  masters  opposed  to  the  societies  of  laborers  a  much  stronger  society 
formed  among  themselves. 

DIVISIONS  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  societies  of  laborers  are  now  divided  in  four  groups. 

First,  the  anarchists  and  coUectivists,  pretty  numerous  but  badly  or- 
ganized ;  gifted  with  little  unity  and  affection  towards  the  ^'  Interna- 
tional." 

The  second  are  the  autonomists,  a  small  disjunction  of  the  anarchists, 
which,  besides  being  less  numerous  than  these,  participate  in  their  de- 
fects. 

Third,  the  politicians,  who,  differing  from  the  others  in  the  sense  that 
they  don't  have  any  political  principles,  ac<^ept  the  democratic  ideas 
and  propagate  and  sustain  the  practical  and  harmonious  solutions  be- 
tween capital  and  work. 

And  next  and  last  are  the  cooperatives,  resolute  advocates  of  co- 
operation, as  well  in  production  as  in  consumption. 

The  laborers  attached  to  the  first  three  groups,  confederated  respect- 
ively by  trades  and  localiticlb,  pay  a  small  weekly  tax  to  sustain  the 
assistance  fund  of  each  association.  In  case  of  strike  they  usually  ren- 
der mutual  help,  the  contribution  which  each  society  forwards  tor  the 
assistance  of  the  hands  on  strike  being  voluntary.  The  inequality  of 
sacrifice  often  gives  room  to  recrimination  and  causes  differences  to  arise 
between  the  societies.  For  this  reason  the  strikes  have  very  little 
solidity. 

The  members  of  the  third  groiip  do  not  accept  strikes  but  under  the 
title  of  a  necessary  ill,  and  they  appear  more  careful  in  provoking  them ; 
en  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  opinion  between  them  is  the  cause 
that  the  strikes  which  take  place  among  them  are  rarely  complete 
(among  them)  in  one  branch  of  production,  because  those  who  belong  to 
a  distinct  group  from  that  which  brought  on  the  strike  do  not  consider 
themselves  bound  to  sustain  it. 

92  A— LAB B7  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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OO-OPBEATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  system  of  co-operation  in  consumption  and  production  has  ob- 
tained most  honor  and  benefit  as  being  that  which  demands  more  per- 
fect laboriousness  and  intelligence. 

The  CO  operative  societies  of  consumption  are  numerous,  especially  in 
the  industrial  localities.  Those  in  which  knowledge  and  honesty  have 
prevailed  in  the  direction  have  produced  most  excellent  results.  With 
the  suppression  of  the  intermediary  merchant  the  associated  Ial>orer 
obtains  at  a  lower  cost,  and  sometimes  of  a  better  quality,  articles  of 
consumption.  All  these  societies,  some  of  which  are  open  to  public 
service,  yearly  obtain  small  profits,  which  are  either  distributed  among 
the  members  or  applied  to  some  useful  undertaking,  such  as  the  sus- 
taiument  of  a  school,  &c. 

The  co-operative  societies  of  production  are  much  less  numerous  than 
those  of  consumption,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  more  ability  in  the  di- 
rectors, and  a  special  spirit  of  laboriousness  and  discipline  in  the  mem- 
bers. ^Nevertheless,  some  have  prospered,  while  others  lead  a  pretty 
easy  existence. 

At  present  the  following  more  or  less  important  ones  exist:  In  Barce- 
lona ,  mechanical  cotton  weavers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  and  masons; 
in  Gracia,  boiler-makers;  in  Badalona,  rope-makers  and  hand  cotton 
weavers;  in  Roda,  mechanical  cotton  weavers;  in  Teya,  mechanical 
cotton  weavers;  in  Yillanueva  y  Geltin,  coopers;  in  Ganet,  hand  cotton 
weavers;  in  Palalurgell, cork-makers;  in  Matai*o,  masons  and  mechanical 
cotton  weavers. 

The  mechanical  weavers  of  Mataro,  142  in  number,  form  the  most  pros- 
perous, the  most  ancient,  and  in  every  respect  the  most  worthy  of  study 
of  all  the  co-operative  societies  in  Spain.  It  is  called  the  "Obrera 
Mataronense."  It  was  established  on  July  1, 1864,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  having  originally  been  composed  of  247  members,  so  languid  was 
its  existence  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  numl)er  of  members 
dropped  to  eighty,  and  in  the  middle  of  1868  there  were  only  seven 
members  who  continued  paying  a  tax  of  25  centimes  per  week. 

With  the  revolution,  which  took  place  that  year,  disappeared  the  ob- 
stacles created  by  the  authorities;  and  this  circumstance  reanimated 
the  spirits  of  the  members,  the  number  of  which  had  increased  to  105  at 
the  commencement  of  1869,  holding  a  capital  of  5,000  pesetas,  which 
was  invested  in  five  mechanical  looms.  The  following  year  the  society 
had  gained  possession  of  ten  looms. 

In  1870  the  yellow  fever  paralyzed  the  works  for  some  time ;  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  then  reduced  to  eighty,  and  the  weekly  tax  raised 
to  50  centimes.  In  1871,  protected  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  cot- 
ton manufacturing  in  Catalonia  attained  an  elevated  point,  of  which 
the  Obrera  Mataronense  profited  to  such  an  extent  that,  withoat  in- 
creasing the  number  of  members,  they  raised  their  capital  to  11,000 
pesetas,  and  the  weekly  tax  of  each  member  to  1  peseta. 

At  the  end  of  1872  the  society  possessed  forty-five  looms,  a  prepara- 
tion machine,  two  warping  frames,  and  two  bobbins,  with  eighty  spin- 
dles each,  an  active  capital  of  63.278  pesetas  and  a  passive  of  31,19^94, 
with  eighty-three  members  in  all. 

In  1874  the  weekly  tax  was  raised  to  2  pesetas,  and  the  foundation 
stone  was  laid  for  the  factory  which  the  society  now  possess. 

On  the  15th  June,  1875^  the  inauguration  of  the  first  section  of  the 
building  took  place,  and  since  that  date  the  progress  achieved  by  this 
society  has  been  wouderftal.    On  an  area  of  20,5^  square  meters  is  con- 
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structed  the  fine  building  constituting  the  factory  of  textures  and  the 
dyeing  works,  and  they  are  now  about  to  e^stablish  in  the  same  building 
a  section  for  spun  goo<l8.  They  also  possess  two  model  housi^s  for  labor- 
ers, and  shortly  they  will  have  added  one  for  each  member;  attached 
are  also  a  tine  clubhou8<^,  two  schools  for  children  and  adults  of  either 
sex.  They  have  also  established  a  co  operative  society  of  consumers, 
tbe  products  of  which  are  invested  in  the  support  of  the  schools.  At 
present  they  manufacture  goods  to  the  respectable  amount  1,500,000 
pesetas,  they  enjoy  extensive  credit  in  the  market,  and  their  name  is 
as  much  honored  by  the  captalist  <is  by  the  laborer. 

The  number  of  members  is  now  14J,  and  the  paid  laborers  who  work 
with  them  in  the  same  factory  is  37,  and  I  hey  receive  wages  varying 
between  22  and  26  pesetas,  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  what  is  paid 
aft  other  factories.  Each  member  receives  besides  his  regular  wages  a 
share  of  the  profits,  which  share  is  accumulated  in  the  capital  of  the 
society  until  its  complete  development  may  be  achieved.  No  member 
may  negotiate  his  credit  with  a  third  part}'  without  the  consent  of  the 
society,  and  if  any  one  chooses  to  retire,  his  accounts  are  balanced 
any  balance  due  banded  him.  If  a  member  dies,  tbe  others  are  all 
bonnd  to  render  assistance  to  his  heirs  by  contributing  12.50  pesetiis 
to  form  the  sum  of  2,500  pesetas  assigned  to  each  member  as  life  in- 
surance. If  this  sura  cannot  be  completed  by  the  subscription  in  the 
form  mentioned  aliove,  then  the  deficit  is  covered  out  of  the  capital. 
This,  notwithstanding  the  deceased  member's  heirs  receive  his  integral 
share  of  the  profits  declared  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  co-operative  Mataronense  was  the  only  factory  that  worked  dur- 
ing the  strikes  which  afflicted  that  town.  They  have  succeeded  in  do- 
ing away  with  the  antagonism  between  capital  and  labor  by  converting 
tbe  working  members  into  modest  capitalists. 

Identical  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  laborers  of  the  factory  of 
India  rubber  textures,  owned  by  Messrs.  Matas  &  Co.,  established  in 
Gracia,  tbe  proprietors  having  made  an  allowance  to  the  laborers  of  a 
share  of  the  profits  besides  their  regular  wages. '  This  is  the  only  factory 
in  Catalonia  organized  on  the  ))articipation  principle. 

I  must  also  mention  the  societies  of  mutual  help  in  case  of  illness. 
Besides  those  which  exist  in  factories  like  that  of  Messrs.  Sert  Herma- 
DOS,  of  Barcelona,  organized  un<ler  tbe  auspices  of  the  proprietors^ 
there  are  so  many  under  the  title  of  HennandadeR  and  Monte  Pios  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  even  an  approximate  idea  of  them ;  they  are 
formed  under  divers  footings,  and  generally  the  members  pay  an  insig- 
nificant monthly  tax;  in  case  of  illness  they  rfceive  daily  assistance  in 
cash  besides  that  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  society.  The  progress 
of  these  societies  is  patriarchal,  their  origin  descendingfrom  the  ancient 
organization  of  the  trade  corporations,  so  much  so,  that  in  some  of  them 
all  the  members  are  of  the  same  trade. 

I  have  made  no  special  mention  of  the  women  in  our  description  of 
tbe  Cataloniau  working  class.  1  shall  be  brief  in  saying  that  in  the 
rural  towns  women  do  not  work  the  soil  like  they  do  in  other  prov- 
inces in  Spain.  They  are  limited  to  the  domestic  duties  or  to  small 
household  industries ;  they  assist  at  the  factories  the  same  as  men,  but 
their  work  is  not  regulated  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  wages  paid  to  laborers  of  both 
sexes  in  Catalonia. 

FRED.  H.  8CHEUCH, 

^  Consul. 

Ukited  States  Consulate,  Barcelona^  1884.     Digitized  by  C^OOgle 
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III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  day  in  foundries,  machine-ahopa,  and  iron  works  in  Barcel&na, 
\  Sixty  hours  per  week.  J 


OcoapatioDft. 


Lowest    Xlif^best. 


Fitters ,  $0  70 

Tumors !  80 

Planers '  80 

Forgors 1  00 

Founders  70 

Boiier-makeis 80 

Helpers 60 


I 


$3  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
2  00 
1  00 
70 


AvttTRfce. 


*|1  SO 

ti  ao 

1  10 
1  20 
1  20 
1  00 
1  10 


*  First  olass. 


t  Second  class. 


XOTK.— The  men  with  $3  are  the  section  foremen.  When  workmen  work  outside  the  establishment 
the)  are  paid  from  20  to  3u  centH  extra,  and  when  they  witrk  on  board  of  vessels  tliey  only  wot  k  ei^ht 
hours  a  day  and  receive  20  cents  in  addition  to  their  rejrnlar  pay.  Working  extra  time,  Buy  at  nij^ht 
or  SuudavH  and  bolitlays,  they  are  paid  double  wages,  and  when  working  on  board  of  veaseU  they  re- 
ceive $1.50  per  day  and  20  cents  extra. 

IV.  Glass- WORKERS. 

Wages  paid  per  month  o/bixty  hours  per  week  to  glass-workers*  in  Barcelona, 


1 

• 

Occnpations. 

1  Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Olass-blowers 

i      $30  00 

$tO  00 

35  00 

800 

25  00 

$35  00 
30  00 

Glass-cutters. ....... 

1        27  SO 

Apprentices 

I          5  00 

7  00 

Helpers - 

20  00 

23  00 

*  All  persons  employed  in  glass  works  are  engaged  and  paid  by  the  month. 

VI.  Eailway  employes.* 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  on  the  englnea and  cars,  linemen^  railroad  laborers,  ^•e.)^in  Barcelona. 


Occupations. 


LowAst 


Station  masters,  according  to  the  importance  and  size  of  city  and  town $30  00 

R!iih*o  »d  tirrtt-elass  telouruph  operators ;  30  00 

Condiirtors:  ' 

I*asHeni:or  trains 35  00 

Freight  trains    16  00 

LoconiorivtMMigiueers: 

First  cla-*8   '  50  00 

S<vorid  class    35  00 

Firemen : 

Firstrlass : '  25  00 

Second  class  15  00 

Linemen [ 

KallroHd  laborers  per  day.  J  60 


Highest. 


$80  00 
60  00 

60  00 
S5  00 

65  00 
50  00 

85  00 

25  00 

25  OO 

80 


*  Hours  per  day — to  suit  the  different  companies  and  occasions— from  10  to  14. 

NOTK  (by  the  ConsidOeneral  at  Madrid).— These  wages  appear  to  me  as  being  very  high  in  cempari 
son  with  other  sections.  — D.  T.  R. 
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VIII.   SEAilBN'S  WAGES. 

9Wage9  paid  per  TMnth  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)— distinguishing  betireen  ocean,  coastj  and 
river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Barcelona, 


OocopationB. 


k  ble  aeameu  . 


FOBSION  VB88KL8. 


8PAKIBH  BAIUXO  VBSSXL8. 

IL.on;2:  voyage : 

CapUinfl 

Fii-et  mates  -• 

Secoml  mates 

Carpeoters • 

Cooks  and  stewards 

Able  scaine't 

Ordinary  seamen »« 


JLonff  voyasre : 

Captains 

First  niat-es 

Second  mates 

Tbiid  mates 

Cooks 

Seamen 

First  engineers  . . . 

Seroud  engineers  . 
Ooaat  and  Eui-ope : 

Cnptainit  

Finit  mates 

Second  mates 

Cooks  

Able  seamen 

First  engineers. .. 

Second  engineers  . 


SrAMIBH  STEAMKBS. 


C 


Lowest 


$12 


*80  00 
30  00 
2A  00 
18  00 
20  00 
13  00 
11  00 


*80  00 
50  00 
40  00 
80  00 
40  00 
15  00 
75  00 
45  00 

70  00 
40  00 
30  00 
25  00 
12  00 
65  00 
50  00 


Highest 


$15  00 


*80  00 
45  00 
SO  00 
25  00 
25  00 
15  00 
13  00 


*100  00 
80  00 
60  00 
45  00 
5U  00 
18  00 
100  00 
80  00 

100  00 
50  00 
35  00 
26  00 
15  00 
80  00 
75  00 


*  And  gratification. 


IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  month  of  fourteen  hours  per  day  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail^  to  males  and 

fetnales  in  Barcelona. 


Ooonpations. 


Fancy  goods,  notions,  and  like  stores  wholesale  and  retail : 

Siil^sraen 

&iles  women 

Boys 

I>ry  ifoodH,  tailoring,  and  like: 

Sal  r  s  m  en 

BoNS,  according  to  slxe,  &o 

Bookkeepers: 

Fi rst  elass* 

Second  class . 


Lowest. 


$20  00 
12  00 
2  50 

25  00 
2  50 

35  00 
25  00 


Oaahiem  in  factories,  banks,  and  other  large  establishments •       30  00 


Highest 

Average. 

$30  00 

25  00 

5  00 

$25  00 
18  00 
4  00 

40  00 
10  00 

30  00 

60  00 

40  00 

75  00 

*  In  banks  and  large  establishments. 
Apprentices  receive^o  pay,  but  often  pay  the  employers  for  the  privilege  of  working  for  a  term  of 
years. 
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X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  vumth  to  household  aervania  (iouma  and  ciiieB)  in  Barcelona,  Spain, 


Ooonpationft. 


Chambermaida: 

Under  sixteen  yean 

Over  sixteen  yearn 

Cooks: 

Female 

Male 

Wet-nnrses 

Goacbmen : 

With  board 

Without  board 

Footmen  (lackey)  with  board  and  clothing . 
Stablemen,  with  board 


;  Lowest.    Highest  |  Ayenge. 


1- 


«2  00 

3  80 

4  00 
7  00  ' 
7  00 

12  00  i 

25  00 

2  50 


98  00  I 
5  60  ( 

{ 

600 
12  00 
12  00 

20  00 
40  00 
12  00 
15  00 


4M 

6  00 
•  60 

960 

16  00 


15  4 


XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Catalonia^  Spaim 
tcith  or  teithout  board  and  lodging. 


Ocoapations. 


Lowest    Highest  j 


Remarks. 


In  YaUea  and  Vieh  {diatriet  of  Barcelona). 

Ordinary  laborers per  week.. 

Sxtraordinury  hiborers do  . 

Plowing,  man  and  mule do 

Horse,  cart,  and  driver do 

Household  senran  ts per  month . . 

LevanU  Ooatt  Panadea  {diatriei  of  Barftlona). 

Ordinary  labororn «. per  week . . 

Extraordinary  laborers do — 

Plowing,  man  and  mule do 

Horse,  cart,  and  driver do ... . 

Servants,  house per  month . . 

ITrgel  (diatriet  nf  Lerida). 

Ordinary  laborers per  week..'. 

Extraordinary' laborers do 

Extraordinary  laborers  during  harvest do | . 

Extra  man  and  mule  do I. 

Extra  man  and  cart  and  horse  or  mule do ....  I . 

House  servants per  month . .  | . 

Distrieta  of  Tarragona  and  Qtrona.  > 

Ordinary  laborers. per  week. .  I 

Extraordinary  laborers do 

Plowing,  man  and  mule 

House  servants per  month . . 


98  00 

94  00  1 

600 
10  00 

000 

18  00 

14  00 

1  00 

1  40 

• 

3  80 

400 

420 

650 

750 

000 

10  60 

12  00 

1  20 

1  80 

92  60 


1 

98  00 

8  60 
850 
1  60 

2  40 

8  00 
640 
6  00 

9  00 
1  80 


♦4  20J 

4  00  I 
900 
1  80 


Do. 
91 .58  per  day. 
To    gather  grapea, 

92.33.  per  day. 
With  board  andwaah- 
ing,  5  cents  per  day. 

81  cents  per  day. 

l)o. 
$1.87|  per  day. 
91. 91 1  per  day. 
With  board  andwaah- 
ing  4  cents  per  day. 

45  cents  per  day. 

Do. 
00  cents  per  day. 


91  per  day. 
91.50  p      • 


I  per  day. 
With  board  and  lodg- 
ing, 7  centa  per  day. 

60  cents  per  day  and 
wine. 
Do. 
91.46  per  day. 
With  board  and  lodg- 
ing 6i  cents  per  day. 


None— In  table  of  rates  ot  wages  throughout  Spain  these  weekly  wages  are  converted  into  daily 
wages  at  the  rate  of  sis  days  per  week.— Rebd. 
NoTR.~A  day's  work  is  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
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xn.  Corporation  employes. 

Witges  paid  per  year  to  the  oorporatum  employes  in  thexity  of  Barcelona^  Spain, 
COUNTY  OFFICES. 


Oooapations. 


Kumber. 


CLERK'S  OFFICE. 


Clerk 

Chief  sec tlon  clerk  . 

Section  clerks 

Officers. 


Keeper  of  archives 

Aasistaut  keeper  of  archives  . 

Register 

Assistant  register 

Clerks 


Treasurer 

First  asnistant  treasurer. . . 
Second  assistant  treasnrer. 
Clerks 


TRK.\SUBER*B  OFFICE. 


Beoorder 

Assistant  recorder. 

Chief  clerk , 

Assistant  clerk 


BBCOROBB'B  OFFICE. 


Architect  

Assistant  architect.. 

Draftsman 

Clerk 


AKCHITBCT'S  OFFICE. 


Chief  engineer 

First  assistant  engineers  . . . 
Second  assistant  engineers  . 

Assistants 

Draftsmen  and  clerks 


EMOnfERB'S  OFFICE. 


Director 

A  sslstant  director 

Second  assistant  directors . 

Assistants 

Clerk 


PUBLIC  ROADB. 


Chief  porter . 
Assistants... 


FOBTBBB. 


Aotnal 


1 

$1,1S0 

1 

7fl8 

8 

872 

11 

480 

1 

480 

1 

S84 

1 

884 

8 

884 

25 

288 

1 

7«, 

1 

678 

1 

480 

4 

884 

1 

788 

1 

480 

1 

384 

1 

288 

1 

872 

1 

480 

1 

381 

1 

.288 

1 

000 

2 

570 

2 

480 

8 

384 

5 

288 

1 

872 

1 

576 

2 

480 

5 

884 

1 

288 

1 

240 

12 

230 

Note.— Office  honrs  are  six  hoars  per  day,  hat  during  the  time  of  special  sessions,  especially  daring 
the  military  draft  months,  all  employes  remain  until  the  daily  husiness  is  completed. 

Statement  showing  the  different  dependencies  of  the  city  (municipal)  government,  with  their 
respective  salaries,  as  they  apptar  in  the  estimates  for  the  economical  year  1883-^84 


Occupations. 


Nnmher 
employed. 


Trade  qf  the  eotutumption  cf  protiMiont. 

Genera]  inspector 

Chief  accountant 

Offi  cer  of  accoun  tant 

Adjutant  of  the  inspector 

Tax  gatherers 

Assistants 

Clerks 

Factorv  inspector 

Appraiser : 

First-class 

Second-class 


1 
1 
1 
2 
7 

20 

36 

1 

Digitiiid 


Daily 
wages. 


by. 


Yearly 
wages. 


864  00 
528  00 
432  00 
432  00 
482  00 
336  00 
268  40 
322  56 

322  56 

268  40 
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Statement  showing  the  different  dependencies  of  the  oily  (municipal)  government,  4'c, — Gont'd. 


OccupatioDft. 


Number 
empluyed. 


Chtard  of  the  consumption  iffprovUiont. 


Commaiider,  with  additional  pay  . 

Sergeants 

Oi  d«)  ly  man  of  the  inspector 

]ndi\  iduain , 

Honest  servants 

Matrons 


Ifunieipal  guard. 

One  chief  ouramander  for  representation  expenses. 

Seeoiid  chief 

Sergeants 

SnliHfrKiants 

Individuals , 

Do 

Sergeant  of  the  mounted  section 

SnbKeri-eant  of  the  mounted  section 

Individuals  of  the  same 

Watchmen  of  the  marine  ward  of  the  city 


Firt  companies. 


Individuals 

"Wari'houHe  watchman   

"WarehouKe  subwatchraan  

Warehouse  watchmen  of  the  districts  . 


JInivereal  urban  police  expense. 


Ilonest  gnanl  of  misled  children 

Oleannees  and  irrigations. 


Brigade  snperintendent  .J" 

One  wliohMs  charge  of  the  list 

Wiirt'housc  watchmen • 

Caipen ters  

Day  laborers 

Mhhiiiis 

Day  laborers  for  mnchine  sweepers    — 
Day  laljorors  forcArts  and  w^ater-caaks. 


Walks  and  gardens. 


Garden  director 

Sergi-nnt  for  guarding  walks 

WMlchniftu  for  distinguished  walks  . 

Walk  keepiM- 

Brigade  Hiipeiintendent 

On*)  w  lio  has  chargo  of  tho  list 

Wareh«>Ufte  keeper 

Brick  layei-s * . . 

Ganleners  

Pruner  of  trees 

Car|ieut«'r  

Day  lalioiers 

Do 


Parks  and  gardens  of  the  fort. 


Director  of  the  works  of  the  park 

Pre8«'rver  of  the  Martorell  Museum 

Chur£e  of  the  affairs  of  keeping  and  cleaning. 


Superintendent  of  the  park. 


Clerk 

Watchmen 

Watch mnn  of  the  cavern 

Wxtchman  of  tho  depository , 

Gaitlenfr  (ihiof) .* 

Gard«'ner 

Do 

Do 

Servants  who  drive  the  muck-cart  . 

Lice  cleaner 

Birdcatchir 

One  in  charge  of  the  fountain 


1 

28 

1 

350 

8 

7 


1 
1 

14 

25 
451 

10 
1 
2 

17 
2 


158 
1 
1 
4 


1 
1 
2 

e 

140 

4 
6 


Daily 
wages. 
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Statement  showing  the  different  decadencies  of  the  city  (municipal)  government^  fc. — Cont'd, 


Oooupations. 


Superintendent  ctf  the  pari— Continaed. 

MacBinist  (engineer) 

firem  an 

Sprinklers         

Winter  quarters 

AssiAtants  of  irrifiration 

Water-closet  service 


Director 

Do 

Do 

Fish  revisers  (inspector) . 

Tax  gatherer 

Servants  (laborers) 

Veteriuarj-  surgeon 

Do 


Markett. 


Slaughter-house. 

Administrator 

Weigher  and  tax-gatherer 

Ansistant 

Superintendent  of  servants 

Sausuperiniendent 

Veterinary  surgeon 

Practical  revisers  (inspectors) , 

Porter  

Do 

Laborers : 

Servant  for  cleaning 

Do : 

Call  servant 

Servant  for  cleaning 


Pig  market  Place. 

Tax-gatherer 

Assirttflnt 

Weigher 

Receivers 

Servants  for  cleaning  (laborers) 

Porter 


Public  instruction. 


Begent  of  the  superior  normal  school 

Assistant  professor 

Acy  iidatit 

Teacher  (female) 

Adjndant 

Teacher  (female)  of  the  normal  elemental. 
Adjndant  of  the  normal  elemental 


JSlemental  schools. 


Teacher  of  the  ampliflerl  school . 

Teacher  of  the  hostalranchs 

Teachers 

Adjudants 

Teachers  (female) 

A<UudaTitt 

Watchman 

Do 

Day  laborers 


Brigade  of  roads,  streets,  and  drains. 

Superintendent 

Have  charge  of  the  lists  (roll-keeper) 

Snbsnperiutendent 

Storekeeper 

Carpenters 

Stone-cutters 

Coopers 

Painters 

Masons 


Pavers 

Pounders 

Day  Ijtborers 

Day  laborers,  with  carts . 

Dog-catchers 

Dog  watchman 


Number 
employed. 


1 
3 

1 

2 

8 

2 

1 

2 

9 

6 

6 

120 

40 

3 

Digitized 


Daily 
wages. 


|1  06 
58 
58 
48 
29 
29 


58 


1  44 
77 
72 
67 
77 
77 
67 
62 
77 
72 
77 
48 
58 


byG^ogTe- 


Tearly 
wages. 


$672  00 
480  00 
S84  00 
273  60 


480  00 
288  00 


864  00 
460  80 
345  60 
203  76 
276  48 
480  00 
332  56 
282  24 
276  48 

244  80 


175  68 
210  82 


460  80 
345  60 
345  60 
345  6a 


480  00 
384  00 
28U  80 
304  03 
196  80 
r>6  00 
172  80 


480  00 
480  00 
8H4  00 
244  80 
2.'S6  00 
172  80 
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Statement  showing  the  different  dependencies  of  the  city  (mimical)  govemmenif  ^e.— €onfa . 


Oooapations. 


Superintsndent  qf  leoter  pipes,  ^. 


Nmnber   i     Daily 
employed,     wagea. 


Hachloisto 

Sketchers 

Bricklftyen 

liAinp-triininen 

Charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  monntain  mines  . 

Charge  of  the  ailldra  of  the  fonotaina 

Firemen. 


Daprlfthorera 

Superintsndsnt  ^  ths  conservation  qf  sewers. 

Watchmen 

Sabsnperintendent 

Haaons , 


Pavem  . 

Teaoher  (female)  of  the  infant  orphans . 

Adjadant  of  the  infantor  phana 


OhUdren's  sehooL 


Teaoher  of  the  model  school  . 

Do 

Do 

A^ndanta 

Teachers  (female) 

A^Jndants 


Adtitt  school. 


Teachers 

A^ndanta 

Teaohf>T8  (female)  . 
AcUudants 


Sckool/or  the  bUnd,  dsaf,  and  dumb. 

Teaoher  director 

Teacher  for  the  blind 

Adjudants 

Music  teacher 

Adjndant 

Yioliou  teaoher 

AdJndant 

Teacher  (female)  for  girla 

A^ndant 

Adjudant  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb 

Drawing  teacher 

Portefr 

Charge  of  the  aflkirs  of  curiosity  and  cleaning 


Bsne/ieenes. 


Widow  of  a  night-watchman  . 


Public  works. 


Superintendent 

Suosnperintondent 

Day  laborers 

Day  laborers,  with  carts 

Watchman  of  the  conduit  for  dirty  water. 


Brigade  for  the  conservation  and  repairs  4^  pavements. 


Superintendent 

Have  charge  of  the  lists. 

WarebousA  keeper 

Carpenter 

Watchmen 

Stone-cutters 

Pavers    

Day  laborers 

Day  laborers,  for  carts  . . 


Publie  reprehension. 


Governor's  porter  . 


$1  15 
77 
77 
77 
77 
•7 
97 
50 


Yearly 
wages. 


$884  00 
144  00 


406  4S 
400  43 


250  00 

172  80 


00  00 
40  08 
00  00 
MOS 


528  00 
480  00 
S10  80 
S84  00 
SI0  80 
384  00 
:S0  80 
380  00 
172  80 
316  80 
288  00 


1  34 

67 
48 
58 
67 


70  00 


34  50 


1 

06 

1 

77 

1 

67 

1 

58 

2 

62 

14 

82 

20 

67 

20 

48 

7 

58 
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Statement  showing  the  different  cUpendencies  of  the  citjf{munieipal)  government^  ^c— Cont'd. 


OccapationB. 


Municipal  house  of  rq^rehention. 


IMreotor 

Literarr  amender 

Chaplain 

▲^Jodant  olerk  of  literary  and  amender. 

Amenders 

Nome  and  keeper  of  wardrobe 

Meeeenger  and  night-watchman 

Porter 


Namber 
employed. 


PentUming  of  a  ptaeeman. 


Goreraor's  clerk 

Administrator  of  the  board  of  commerce    

Director  of  the  pablic  slaughter'honse 

Kaoe-bearer 

Porter,  with  emblem  of  the  authority 

Porter,  with  olnb 

Inspector  of  the  curators  of  the  illumination. 

Pen«iofi«. 


Military  invalid 

Porter  of  the  board  of  commerce 

Widow  of  aporter  with  club 

Widow  of  a  porter  with  emblem  of  the  authority. 

Widow  of  a  municipal  guard , 

Widow  of  an  officer  of  record  and  examining 

Daughters  of  a  veterinary  surgeon 


Widowhood. 


Widow  of  a  doctor 

Orphan  of  a  watchman  . 


UneoBpoeUd. 

Provisional  a^Jadant  of  children's  school 

Provisional  servants  for  cleaning  purposes 

Charge  of  the  afEUrs  of  various  works  of  contribution  of  the  delega- 
tion estate 

Widow  of  a  secretary  of  the  governor's  tenancy 

Doctor  of  a  secretary  of  the  goTemor's  tenancy 

Market  director , 

Provisional  market  servants 

Do 


DaUy 
wages. 


Tearlyl 

wages. 


$0  58 
58 


$528  00 
60  12 
184  32 
384  00 
207  36 
192  00 
158  60 
172  80 


144  00 
102  77 
884  00 
177  23 
144  00 
177  60 
180  00 


42  06 
32  00 
100  84 
80  02 
58  40 
160  00 
255  »4 


102  00 
96  00 


lU  00 

196  80 

884  00 
192  00 
240  00 
384  00 


MUNICIPAL  aOYERNMENT. 
Annual  salaries  paid  to  the  different  employes  of  the  city  government  of  Barcelona, 


Socrttary'a  offi/Cf.  of  ths  exeeUont  union. 


I  seoretary,  chief  of  the  offices  and  dependency 
Iderk 


Salaries. 


$1, 201  92 
288  00 


Special  eeetion. 

1  second  o6Scer ,  480  00  I 

1  assistant  for  the  register 360  00 

2  clerks,  at  $288  each '  576  00 


Negotiable  t^eetate. 


Total. 


$1,489  92 


1.416  00 


1  ftrst  officer,  chief  of  negotiable 672  00 

lee«ond  officer i      480  00 

laesiatant .'      360  00 

2c1erks,at$288each '      576  00 
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Annual  salaries  paid  to  the  different  employee  of  the  dijf  government  of  Barcelona — Cont'd. 


Special  teetian  0/  expedienU. 


1  second  officer 

1  innpoclor  of  expedients  . 

1  assistant 

3  elerks,  at  $288  each 


QoverniiMnVt  negotiable^  public,  and  indeterminate  inttruetiont. 


1  first  of&rer.  chief  of  the  negotiable. 

2  s<*oond  officers,  at  $480  each 

4clerks,  at  $288  each 


Protection  of  negotiakiU, 


1  first  officer,  chief  of  ne;;otiabIe. 

seooud  officers,  at  $  48U  each 

asttistantA.  at  $360  each 

clerks,  at  $238  each 


Salaries. 


$480  00 
3A4  00 
300  00 
864  00 


672  00 

060  00 

1, 152  00 


672  00 

060  00 

720  00 

1,440  00 


SpedaJL  negotiable  <if  the  dilatation. 


I  first  officer,  chief  of  negotiable. 

1  second  officer 

2  clerks,  at  $288  each 


Aeeountant't  ojlce. 


1  aeoonntant  comptroller 

1  first  officer  subchief , 

1  bcMtk-kt'eper,  with  category  of  first  officer. 

1  second  officer , 

2  assistants,  at  $360  each  

4clerk8,at$288ea«!h 

1  having  charge  of  the  seal , 

1  assistant  clerk , 


D^oeitory. 

1  tmstee.  Inclading  the  assignation  of  damaged  money.. 

1  subtnistee 

1  assistant 

1  clerk 


Arthivee. 


1  recorder,  with  category  of  first  officer 

1  «]idcr>recorder,  with  category  of  second  officer.. 


Wardenthip  tenancy  of  the  ten  dietriett. 


10  second  officers,  at  $480  each 

11  assistants,  at  $360  each 

12  clerks,  at  $288  each 

4  doctors,  at  $240  each     

7  serrants.  Jailers,  and  for  cleaning  purposes,  6  at  $196.80,  and  one  with  his  pre- 

▼  ions  incom  e  of  $230. 40 

Oranting  poteer  of  (As  tenancy, 

1  snrgeon,  and  besides  charge  of  the  house  of  correction 

a  surgeons,  at  $240  each 


672  00 
488  00 
576  00 


864  00 
672  00 
672  00 
480  00 
720  00 
1, 152  00 
288  00 
210  24 


1.080  00 
576  00 
860  00 
286  00 


672  00 
480  00 


4,800  00 

3.060  00 

3,456  00 

960  00 

1,411  20 


288  00 
720  00 


Oarriaae  {njpseKen. 


1  luspector,  with  the  category  of  second  officer. . 
1  clerk 


Fortere  and  seroofite. 

4  porters  with  clubs.  1  at  $384,  being  the  eldest,  and  8  at  $360 !  1, 449  00 

M  potters  with  emblem  of  the  authority  for  oar  excellent  Mr.  Ooremor  of  the 
castle:  Lienteuant  Mr.  Governor  «if  the  rastlc;  secretaryship  of  the  govern- 
or's office  and  municipal  architect,  at  $288  each 

2  charge  of  the  afikirs  of  the  force  for  account  of  the  State  and  municipal,  with 
the  category  of  porter,  with  emblam  of  the  authority.  *t  $288  each 

f  servants  for  cleaning.  5  at  $196.80  each,  and  1  at  $23ll84,  as  substitute  for  illumi- 
nating   
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Annval  salaries  paid  to  the  different  employes  of  the  city  gorernment  of  Barcelona— ConVd, 


Salaries. 


Sttwardahip.  1 

1  steward,  with  category  of  first  officer i    $672  00 

1  clerk 268  00 


Edification  and  ornament  teetian. 

1  ohW  architect |  1,152  00 

4  ailJndantH.  at  $480  each -  l.ft2ii  00 

3  skftchiTH,  at  $330  each l.OnS  00 

3  clerks,  at  r^^U  rach 720  00 


Movementt  on  the  roadi  and  eouduciion,  j 

1  chtofonpineer j  1,152  00 

6  ailJiiilaiilH.  At  $480  each 2,880  00 

5  sket^htTH,  at  $:»6ettch '  1,680  00 

960  00 
960  00 
2»0  40 


4  clerk 8.  at  $*J40  piii-h  . 

2  adjiitliints  tor  extraordinary  work. 

1  porter w 


Industrial  impection. 


1  ohiff  etif^ncer 

1  second  <*n<.'iDf er 

1  prartical  asoiHtant 

lolerk  

1  servant  for  illumination 

Secretaryihip  of  the  einutUuHonal  vardenship. 

1  secr«>tAry 

2  s«-(*ond  offio<»rs.  st  $180  each 

2  asHlMiiintt,  at  $36(1  each 

4clei-ks  at$'i88fach 

1  assi  tant  clerk 


1, 152  00 
480  00 
360  00 
288  00 
275  04 


2  B<>Tvnnts  to  make  tho  beds,  at  $240 

2  srrvan'R  (niilMttiiute)  to  make  the  b4>ds,at$211.20 

15  coiii|)fnKiitionMiif  rent  to  tli**niMce-lMMire(ii.  porters.  thoseinrharfEeof  the  force, 
thoKo  who  illuminate,  which  have  no  lodi;iug  in  these  oonsistorial  hooses,  at 
$48.18  each,  annnally 


Isolated  dependents. 


1  dork-maker 

1  bnsinesii  agent  in  the  court . 


Iner§ased  salaries. 

For  the  emnloy^n  which  fulfill  five  years  of  good  services,  with  the 
without  obtaining  promotiuu 


daty, 


Pensioning  of  plaeemen. 

1  clerk  of  the  covemor's  office    

1  ai1miiiij«tnitor  of  tli**  b(»Nnl  of  commerce 

1  diretti»rof  ihe  public  slaughter-bouse 

1  miice-be.ii  i*r 

1  porter,  with  emblem  of  the  anthority 

1  porter,  with  rlub    

1  inspector  of  curators  of  the  public  illumination 


864  00 
960  00 
720  00 
1, 152  00 
210  24 

480  00 
422  40 


602  70 


144  00 

102  77 
884  00 


Peneions. 


1  mnitiaman,  invalid 

1  porter  of  the  bojirtl  of  commerce 

1  widii  w  »f  a  port4*r,  with  emblem  of  authority 

1  widow  of  a  porter  wtih  club 

1  widow  of  a  police  guard , 

Do , 

Do 

1  orphan  of  a  police  guard , 

1  orphan  of  an  officer  of  records  and  councils 

DatighierH  of  a  veterinary  surgi  on  of  the  public  slaughter-house. 

1  widow  of  a  statistical  second  officer 


Widowhood, 


Widowofaseoretarr  

Widow  of  a  chief  Htatlstlcal  

WMow  of  a  statlstloal  Second  officer 

Widow  and  sons  of  a  sergeant  uf  the  municipal  mounted  guard. 
Widow  of  a  keeper  of  walks 


177  23 

144  00 

177  60 

179  90 

52  56 

32  00 

109  83 

BO  02 

61  30 

68  40 

58  40 

58  40 

160  00 

256  00 

192  00 

288  00 

159  94 

149  76 

176  20 

70  OS 

TotaL 


$960  00 


4.800  $• 


7,862  40 


2.556  H 


3,906  24 


1. 695  1$ 


1,262  4$ 


8.211  52 


1,809  90 


1. 118  91 


843  9$ 
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Annuul  salaries  paid  to  the  different  employee  of  the  oitif  government  of  Barcelona — ConVd. 


Pension*  for  acting  power  0/  the  ehoiera'VMTbus  <if  1854. 


Wido^  of  ft  doctor 

Orphan  of  a  market  watchman 

For  monthly  pay  as  irift  in  favor  of  the  widows  or  sacoessors  of  the  mnnidpal 
employ6B  who  die  while  on  duty 


For  extraordinary  personal  for  tfiie  works,  of  soldiers,  styles.  &c 
Total -. 


Salaries. 


$102  00 
96  00 


Total. 


$368  00 

288  00 
5,700  00 


NOTK.— Honrs  for  working;  are  from  9  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  and  from  3  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September :  the  afkemoon  hours  are  from  5  to  7  p.  m. 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor— government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  day  of  ten  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  dty  government  employ  in 

Barcelona. 


Occupations. 


Street-sweeps : 

Winter T 

Summer 

Drivers  of  municipal  sweeping-machines . 


Average 
waives. 


$0  40 
45 

45 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  shoiving  the  wages  paid  to  printers  (compositorSj  pressmen^  proof-readers^  4rc.)  in 

Barcelona, 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Type-setters  (daily  and  weekly  papers) per  week.. | 

Type-setters  do — j 

Type-setters,  boys,  apprentices do  ...  < 

Type-setters  on  periodicals for  2,000  letters..). 

Proof-readers per  week..  I. 

TYl'OGKAPHIC  MACHINRS.  ! 

Kanagers  in  larire  establishments per  annum . . 

Assistant  managers  in  large  establishments do 

Second  assistant  managers  in  large  establishments do 

Machinists per  week.. 

Pressmen do 

Apprentices do.... 

LITHOQRAPHnrO. 

Foremen,  first- class  establishments per  annum..; 

Assistant  foremen,  first-class  establishments do — ! 

Maohinists per  week.. 

Markers ^ do — ! 

Pressmen do — 

RNQKAYSBS. 

Foremen,  first-class  establishments per  annum.. 

Lithographic  engravers,  according  to  work per  week.. 


$10  00 

10  00 

60 


4  20 
400 
1  00 


800  00 

500  00 

400 

8  00 

400 


800  00 
500 


Highest. 


$35  00 

35  00 

80 

20 

6  50 


1,000  00 

580  00 

400  00 

10  00 

7  00 

4  06 


1.000  00 

600  00 

650 

400 

600 


1,000  00 
20  00 
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I 
COEUHHA. 

BBFORT  BT  CONSUL  DE  OAREIOARTB. 
Maarimum  amount  ofwage$  paid  to  laborers  of  every  claBS  in  the  province  of  Conrnna,  Spain, 


Oocapations.                         r\VageB.|  Occmwtions. 

Bricklayers perday.-i    $0  50     Boofcblndera perday. 

Carpenters do j         60  t    Fonnders A do... 

StODe-inaaoDB do —  55  I  Cabini'Mnakers do... 

BlackamiUis do...         120   I  Cooper b do... 

l4ihorere do 35  jj  Plnsterers do... 

Patnters do 60  j'  Butchers do... 

Bakers do —  80   I  Tinmeo do... 


Wages. 


$0  40 
70 
00 
40 
SO 
50 
90 


COST   OF   LIVING,  ETC. 

In  general,  the  workmen  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  for  30  cents 
per  day,  but  the  usnal  custom  is  to  pay  $2  per  month  for  bed,  liquid 
breakfast,  and  a  basin  of  broth  twice  a  day ;  the  remaining  food  taken 
consists  of  about  a  kilogram  of  good  bread,  purchased  at  tbe  cost  of  the 
workman.  On  Sundays  and  feast-days  the  larger  portion  of  the  work- 
ing class  partake  of  veal  and  salt  pork. 

A  large  number  of  these  workmen,  or  those  who  are  employed  build- 
ing houses  or  in  outdoor  work,  are  accustomed  to  breakfast  and  sup  on 
bread  only,  drinking  at  each  meal  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  raw  rum,  which 
cab  l)e  purchased  here  for  10  cents  the  pint.  Blacksmiths  and  others 
who  receive  higher  wages  than  50  cents  por  day  generally  prefer  wine 
to  spirits. 

Tailors  and  shoemakers  nearly  invariably  are  employed  at  piece-work, 
and  can  scarcely  earn  40  cents  per  day,  as  they  often  have  to  be  with- 
out work  owing  to  the  competition  existing  in  ready-made  shoe  and 
clothes  bazaars.  In  fact,  owing  to  this  cause,  the  working  tailor  is  fast 
disappearing,  and  is  being  replaced  by  women  who  are  content  with  less 
wages,  and,  by  the  assistance  of  sewing-machines,  fill  his  position  with 
advantage.  The  married  working  people  can  obtain  habitations  at  the 
average  rate  of  $2.50  per  month. 

A  full  snit  of  men's  clothes,  which  generally  lasts  twelve  mouths,  can 
be  purchased  for  $15,  and  as  the  climate  is  never  very  rigorous,  this 
snit  serves  for  the  winter  and  is  exchanged  for  the  blouse  in  the  sum- 
mer by  the  larger  portion  of  the  working  classes.  The  poorer  class  of 
wot'kmen  wear  wooden  shoes.  Some  use  leather  uppers  with  wood  soles* 
Tho6e  who  gain  the  highest  wages  wear,  when  they  are  young  or  are 
natives  of  a  town  wherg  they  are  employed,  boots  which  cost  from  $2 
to  $3  the  pair. 

There  is  only  one  building  in  this  city  (Corunna)  that  has  been  erected 
expressly  for  the  convenience  of  the' working  classes  and  their  families, 
and  although  it  has  given  the  best  results  to  the  proprietor,  no  other  is 
in  course  of  construction.  In  this  building,  rooms  with  all  the  nec- 
essary conveniences  can  be  obtained  for  $3  per  month,  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate a  family  of  from  four  to  six  persons. 

COMPARISON  OF  WAGES. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  general  increase  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1878.  Digitized  by  Google 
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HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

In  general  their  customs  and  behavior  are  Very  gfood,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  wages  obtained,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  save  any- 
thing. Nevertheless  nearly  the  whole  of  the  laboring  classes  am  mem- 
bers of  benefit  societies,  which, during  the  illnessof  themselves,  wives,, 
or  children  give  from  30  to  40  cents  per  day  in  money  and  medical  ad- 
vice, with  medicine  gratis,  and  should  the  workingman  become  incapa- 
ble by  any  accident  while  at  his  employment  he  receives  from  10  to 
15  cents  daily,  and  in  the  event  of  death  the  amount  of  $20  is  paid  to 
the  family  to  defray  funeral  expenses,  &c. 

In  this  locality  exist  no  less  than  twelve  benefit  societies,  one  of  which 
dates  from  the  year  1845.  All  are  so  well  administered  that  rarely  is 
it  the  case  that  a  workman  ha«  to  enter  a  hospital  either  for  a  long  or 
short  period,  and  generally  it  is  found  that  hundreds  of  workmen  are 
members  of  two  benefit  societies,  the  fees  payable  being  from  30  to 
40  ceuts  per  month  to  each  society.  The  twelve  societies  referred  to 
have  at  least  4,000  members  enrolled. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYift  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

The  feeling  which  prevailed  until  the  last  two  years  was  very  good 
and  friendly,  but  since  that  time  to  the  present  it  has  ceased  to  be  cor- 
dial, owing  to  foolish  predictions  which  have  disturbed  the  harmony 
originally  existing. 

THE  PBEYALENOY  OF  STRIKES. 

Two  yeiirs  since  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
stonemasons,  bricklayers,  painters,  and  laborers  of  all  classes  went  on 
strike,  asking  that  the  working  hours  should  not  exceed  nine  hoars 
daily,  or  a  reduction  of  two  hours  each  day  from  the  accustomed  time. 
This  was  the  cause  of  a  great  paralyzation  in  trade,  and  the  contractors 
and  masters  uniting,  conceded  one  hour  in  benefit  of  the  workman  in 
the  morning.  Thus,  instead  of  commencing  work  at  5  o'clock,  as  was 
the  custom,  they  should  not  commence  before  6.  This  benefit  was  ac- 
cepted by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  men  on  strike,  and  without  arbitra- 
tion or  commissions. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  pro- 
vincial congresses,  to  be  formed  by  the  employers  and  workmen,  for  the 
discnssion  and  satisfactory  arrangement  of  any  question  which  may 
arise  between  the  two  classes  concerned. 

At  the  present  time  strikes  produce  the  worst  possible  results  both  to 
the  employer  and  workman,  on  account  of  capital  that  is  withdrawn 
in  fear  of  the  exaggerated  demands  which  may  be  made  by  the  latter, 
and  neither  of  the  parties  concerned  are  willing  to  concede  anything 
from  what  they  consider  to  be  their-rights. 

The  generality  of  the  workmen  of  this  city  are  honest  and  industrious, 
especially  the  stone-masons,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  belong  to  the 
neighboring  province  of  Pontevedra,  and  during  the  eight  months  of 
work  obtainable  in  this  city,  at  wages  ranging  from  50  to  60  cents  daily, 
they  punctually  discharge  their  duties.  In  the  months  of  November 
and  December  they  return  to  their  homes  with  their  savings,  which 
amount  to  from  $60  to  $80  per  workman.  These  savings  are  generally 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  small  plots  of  laBi^fizedbyGoOQlc 
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Ninety  per  cent,  of  this  class  of  workmen  know  how  to  ren4>  write, 
and  understand  something  of  arithmetic  and  drawing,  which  is  taught 
daring  the  winter  months  in  the  Pine  Art  Academy  of  Corunna. 

This  class  of  workmen,  the  same  as  the  carpenters,  receive  but  small 
remuneration,  taking  into  account  that  they  are  the  only  class  of  work- 
men who  have  to  purchase  on  their  own  account  the  tools  required  in 
their  busines^T. 

The  future  of  the  working-classes  of  this  country  is  indeed  very  poor, 
as  but  little  capital  is  invested  in  industry,  and  every  year  the  quantity 
of  workingmen  that  are  emigrating  to  La  Plata  and  Cuba  and  other 
foreign  ports  is  increasing. 

Foreigu  industry  fills  the  stores  and  bazaars  in  all  branches  of  trade, 
and  in  the  present  state  of  business  renders  home  competition  almost 
impossible. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

In  the  Government  cigar  manufactory  there  nearly  four  thousand 
'girls  and  women  employed,  cigarettes  being  made  by  the  former  and 
cigars  by  th^  latter.  The  doors  of  the  manufactory  are  thrown  open  to 
the  laborers  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.  and  work  ceases  at  sunset;  entrance  is 
permitted  until  half-past  9  o'clock ;  after  this  hour  admittance  is  refused 
to  all  not  having  a  special  license,  the  holders  of  which  have  permis- 
sion to  enter  until  12  o'clock;  these  licenses  are  granted  to  those  having 
a  young  family,  when  sickness  is  in  the  house,  and  in  some  cases  to 
those  who  live  a  long  distance  from  the  manufactory,  as  many  reside  in 
villages  irom  2  to  8  miles  distant. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  approximate  amount  of  wages 
earned  by  these  women,  as  they  are  paid  according  to  the  amount  of 
tobacco  which  they  manufacture,  and  it  very  frequently  happens  that 
many  of  them  have  not  any  work  to  do  for  days,  and  this  occurs  several 
times  in  the  year  owing  to  want  of  tobacco  or  to  the  supply  of  manufact- 
ured goods  exceeding  the  demand. 

The  labor  mistresses  have  a  fixed  salary  of  35  cents  per  day,  while 
the  wages  earned  by  the  cigarette-makers  average  from  5  to  20  cents 
and  those  of  the  cigar-makers  from  10  to  30  cents  per  day,  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  laborer;  the  wages  are  paid  monthly. 

Dressmakers  receive  wages  of  from  20  to  30  cents  with  board  per  day,, 
hours  of  labor  from  9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  while  seamstresses  are  paid  firom 
10  to  15  cents  with  board  for  the  same  hours  of  work. 

In  the  cotton  factory  beginners  are  paid  10  cents  and  the  experienced 
hands  from  30  to  35  cents  per  day  of  10  working-hours. 

There  are  many  women  employed  in  various  shops  at  chair-bottoming 
in  cane  or  rushes;  they  receive  wages  of  30  cents  daily. 

Wax-mateh  makers  earn  25  cents  daily,  and  generally  have  employ- 
ment all  the  year  round. 

The  education  of  the  majority  of  the  working- women  of  all  classes  is 
sadly  neglected,  but  few  of  them  being  able  to  I'ead  or  write. 

J.  DB  OABBIOABTB, 

Con9ul» 

XJmTKD  States  Consulate, 

Oarunnaj  June  25, 1884. 
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BEVIA. 

HMPORT  BY  CONSVL  ARQVIMBAU. 

In  answer  to  the  "labor  circular"  dated  15th  February,  1884, 1  beg 
to  state  that  this  district  is  most  entirely  dedicated  to  agricaltare,  and 
the  wages  paid  are  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  ceuts  per  day  for  men,  and  20 
to  25  cents  for  women,  whose  services  are  largely  required  during  the 
raisin  season. 

The  cost  of  living  will,  in  most  cases,  consume  the  earnings,  and  in 
rare  cases  from  $10  to  $20  is  saved  per  year.  The  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  as  follows,  per  pound :  Bread  is  4i  cents ;  rice,  5  cents; 
beans,  5^  cents;  olive  oil,  2  cents;  and  salted  fish,  6  ceiits.  These  com- 
prise the  working  people's  meal.  Wages  have  increased  about  20  per 
cent,  since  1878. 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  good  and  trustworthy;  good. 
feeling  prevails  between  the  employer  and  employ^. 

No  strikes  have  taken  place.  The  working  classes  are  free  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  living,  &c.,  as  they  choose. 

They  are  paid  generally  daily,  but  in  some  cases  weekly,  and  in  cur- 
rency of  silver  and  copx>er.    No  co  operative  societies  exist  here. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  poor.  They  live  in 
small  stone  houses,  and  their  furniture  consists  of  bed,  table,  a  few 
chairs,  and  cooking  utensils  of  clay.  Their  food  is  bread,  rice,  beans^ 
and  salted  fish.  Their  clothes  are  generally  of  cotton  goods  and  san- 
dals in  place  oi  shoes.  The  chances  for  bettering  their  condition  is 
poor.  Their  moral  and  physical  condition  is  good,  and  the  influence  for 
good  is  the  church  and  respect  they  have  for  the  clergy. 

HOW  FARM  LABORERS  LIVE. 

The  following  are  answers  from  a  farm  laborer: 

I  am  thirty  years  old;  I  am  a  fann  laborer;  have  a  wife  and  child ;  I  earn  50  oento 
per  day  ;  labor  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  half  an  hoar  nt  9  a.  m.,  one  hoar  from  12  to 
1,  and  half  an  hour  about  4  p.  m.,  for  food.  Occasionally  my  wife  earns 25  cents  a 
day.  It  is  a  good  year  when  we  can  save  $10  to  $20 ;  jointly  we  earn  about  $190  a 
year.  I  pay  per  ainium:  For  rent  of  rooms,  $13;  clothes,  jself,  wife,  and  child,  $i5; 
tobacco,  $0;  food,  $127.75;  leaving  for  doctor,  &c.,  $18.25  ;  total,  $190.  My  meala 
consist  of  the  following:  For  breakfast,  bread  and  raw  onions;  dinner,  bread,  rioe, 
and  beans ;  supper,  bread  and  salted  or  dried  fish. 

No  means  are  provided  for  safety,  nor  are  any  provisions  made  by 
employers  in  case  of  accidents,  nor  have  they  political  rights. 
No  emigration  takes  place  from  this  district. 

Part  2.— Female  Labor. 

About  4,000  women  are  employed  in  this  district  for  the  work  of 
packing  raisins,  and  700  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years,  from  the 
month  of  August  to  December.  The  former  are  paid  about  25  cents  per 
day,  and  the  children  15  cents.  Their  labor  hours  are  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  Out  of  the  season  a  portion  of  them  dedicate  their  time  to 
making  and  repairing  fishing-nets  and  the  larger  portion  to  agricnltare. 
Their  moral  and  ])hysical  condition  is  good.  When  sick  thev  take  car6 
of  themselves,  or  their  families  do  so.  Digitized  byGoOQfc 
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Necessities  of  living  have  increased  about  20  per  cent,  during  the  past 
five  years ;  wages  have  increased  proportionately. 

About  70  per  cent,  do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  take  the  same  course. 

The  industrial  branch  of  this  district  consists  of  three  saw-mills,  em- 
ploying about  thirty  men  each,  receiving  from  50  to  75  cents  a  day. 
Stevedores  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day,  and  wharf-laborers, 
•1;  four  or  five  months  of  the  j^ear  they  an*  employed  in  the  shipment 
of  raisins,  after  which  they  follow  the  life  of  fishermen. 

JOHN  D.  AEGUIMBAU, 

0<m»uL 
Uhitbd  States  Consulate; 

Denia^  June  27, 1884, 


I.  General  tbadbs. 

Wage»  paid  per  week  of  twelve  howre  per  dag  in  Demia. 


Occupatlo 


Brioklavera 

Hoa-carriers. 
Kmods 

Tenders 

Plaaterera 

Tenden 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plumbers 

AssisUnbs.... 
O^rpeaters 


BUlLDnO  TB1.DES. 


Bakers 

Bbusksmiths 

Brickmakers 

Butchers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Drivers 

Carriage  and  oab-dri  vers — 

Horae-fthoers 

Laborers,  porters,  &c 

Priateis 

Teaobeni,  public  sobools  . . . 
Saddle  and  harness  makers . 

Sailmaken  

Stevedores,  per  day 

Tailors 

Tolegrapb  operators 


OTHKB  TBADB0. 


Lowest. 


$8  00 
2  40 
8  00 
1  60 
8  00 
1  SO 
8  00 
1  50 
8  00 
1  60 
8  00 


8  00 
8  00 
3  00 
8  00 
8  60 
0  00 


8  00 

980 


Hl«lu»L 


$8fO 

300 
860 
1  80 

800 
1  80 
860 
180 
8  60 
180 
4  M 


8  25 
8  28 
82S 
850 


7  20 

8  00 
800 
8M 
8B 
860 
900 
850 
860 
1  60 
8  50 


II.   PAOTORIBS,  mills,  ETC. 
W€kgea  paid  per  week  of  eeventy-two  houre  infaciariea  or  milU  in  Denia^  Spain, 
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VI.  Railway  empiSotAb. 

Wages  pnid  permonih  to  railway  employ^  {those  engaged  ah&ut  etationet  a»  teell  tu 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  carSf  linemenf  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  Denia. 


Occap»th>Ds. 

1 
ATerage.  ; 

$25  00 
18  00 

Ooonpations. 

Avemc*- 

Station- CD  nstf^r 

Teloffraoli'inaii  .^ 

$15  00 

Tioket-man ...-. 

La  boron 

3  50 

1 

VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {offioers  and  men)  coast  navigation,  in  Deniet. 


Oooupations. 

LowMt 

HiglbfisK 

riMiiim 

$15  00 

$90  00 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventg-two  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males  and  fo- 

males,  in  Dmia. 


Ooonpations. 


Retail: 
Hale.... 
Female. 


Loweet. 


$3  60 
1  80 


HiglMat. 


$4  Od 
too 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {toums  and  <iHes)  in  Denia, 


Oconpationa. 


If  en  aerTABts 

Women  servanta  . 
Women  cooks  — 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$5  00 
260 
360 

$6  00 
800 
4  00 

XI.  Agrioultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Venia, 

without  board  and  lodging. 


Ooenpations. 

Mense^'^ante 

Cents. 
SO 

INTonien  Aftrranta        ..   .....  .  .  ......  .  .•..^........^  ^..,m...-.t     .,   r.  t.-t.     r-r 

t5 
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XII.  CORPOEATION  EMPLOYES. 

WngM  paid  per  year  to  the  oorporiUum  employ^  in  the  dty  of  Denia, 
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Oecapationt. 

Avenge. 

Occupatioiis. 

Average^ 

Booretery  •••• 

1        1750  00 

1          300  00 

Cashier 

$400  00 

!Piret  officer 

Policeman - 

150  OO 

Seeosd  officer 

1          200  00, 

1 

Doctor 

450  00 

XIIl.  Government  departments  and  offioes. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  to  employee  in  G&vfmmont  departmente  and  offieee — exclusive  of  tradee^ 

men  and  laborere — in  Denia, 


ATerage. 

Oconpationa. 

Averafce. 

^v4w^ • 

$000 

8,000 

175 

400 

Appraisers,  onstom-honse 

$280 

Recorder 

Deputy  collector,  custom-hoose 

250 

Petiv  offioera 

700 

Hc4ilthdootor 

XADRD). 


REPORT  BY  00N8VL'Q*BNERA.L  RSMD. 


1  had  the  honor  to  receive  on  the  17th  April  last  the  *'  labor  circalar,^ 
dated  the  16th  February. 

Not  having  received  the  reports  of  our  several  consuls  on  the  subject, 
I  addressed  each  one  of  them  on  the  4th  June,  asking  if  they  had  re* 
ceived  the  said  circular,  and  if  so,  to  be  good  enough  to  send  me  their 
reports  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  I  might  make  my  general  re- 
port upon  the  subject. 

The  consuls  at  Garthagena  and  Denia  replied  that  they  hadnot  re- 
ceived the  circular,  and  I  at  once  made  copies  of  the  one  in  my  posses- 
sion and  of  its  accompaniments,  and  forwarded  the  same  to  them. 

The  commercial  agent  at  Garrucha  did  not  answer  my  letter,  and 
although  I  have  twice  written  to  him  and  to  the  consul  at  Carthagena. 
I  have  received  no  reply,  or  no  report  of  any  from  them,  and  the  last 
of  the  reports  of  the  other  consuls  was  only  received  by  me  on  the  19th 
July  last. 

In  the  mean  time  I  had  obtained  the  necessary  data  for  IVIadrid,  and 
on  the  receipt  of  the  report  last  above  mentioned,  I  began  to  make  my 
general  report,  and  was  engaged  upon  it  when  I  was  informed  that  the 
consulate-general  had  been  abolished. 

Notwithstanding  this,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  furnish  the  report,  and 
I  therefore  continued  working  upon  it  at  such  times  as  my  duties  as 
secretary  of  legation  would  permit.  Mr.  Fost4*r,  in  the  mean  time,  ob- 
jected to  my  finishing  the  report  on  the  ground  that  it  interfered 
with  the  work  of  the  legation,  and  I  could  only  reply  that  if  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  I  would  forward  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  consuls  and  the  partial  report  made  by  me. 

Hence,  I  inclose  herewith  the  reports  of  the  consuls  at  Alicante^ 
Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Coruuna,  Denia,  Malaga,  and  Santandp,  and  iray 
partial  report  above  referred  to.  Digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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In  this  connection,  I  beg  to  state  that  at  no  time  while  I  was  coosal- 
general  did  I  allow  the  duties  of  the  office  to  interfere  with  the  carreat 
work  of  the  legation,  and  after  I  ceased  to  be  consul-general  I  only 
worked  upon  the  labor  report  at  snch  times  as  my  duties  as  secret^acy 
of  legation  would  permit 

DWIGHT  T.  REED, 

Late  Consul-OenermL 

,  LsaATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Madrid,  September  9, 1884. 


I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtg-ihree  kaure  in  Madrid. 


Oooupatioiw. 


BrioklATers 

Hod-oaniers . 
ICmoos 

Tenders 

PiMteren 

Tenders 

Slaters  . 


Eoofers 

Tenders 

Plambers   

Assistants  . 
Carpenters 

JBailding... 

Shops 

Gaafltteni 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brijkmakers.... 

Brewers 

Batchers* 

Brassfunnders  .. 
Cabinet  makers. 
Confectioners ... 
Ciff&T  makers ... 
Coopers 


BUILDXKO  TBADBA. 


Lowest    Highest. 


OTBKB  TRAD1C0. 


Catlera    1. 

Distillers 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters . 

Cab  and  carriage 

Private  carriage  t 

Street  railwaj^s  J 

Conductors 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Furriers 

Gardeners  . , 

Hatters. 


Horse-shoers 

JeifrolerHV 

Laborers,  porters,  Sco . 

Lithographers 

Poltors  

Printers  


I 

$8  40] 

r?2o 

$6M 

2  70 

3  00 

S» 

6  40 

720 

6M 

2  70 

800 

t» 

5  40 

7  20 

est 

2  70 

3  00 

2» 

5  40 

7  20 

6SQ 

5  40 

720 

6S0 

2  70 

3  00 

265 

5  40 

7  20 

•  W 

2  70 

8  00 

26S 

5  40 

720 

699 

360 

4  80 

490 

320 

720 

590 

2  28 

282 

2S» 

480 

900 

•  90 

234 

2  64 

249 

4  62 

5  76 

5  19 

1  74 

8  48 

2  61 

2  82 

3  42 

8  12 

348 

3  48 

348 

3  78 

462 

49$ 

4  02 

4  62 

4  32 

2  28 

456 

3  42 

1  20 

600 

866 

8  15 

5  79 

462 

2  88 

4  56 

872 

288 

8  42 

3  15 

2  88 

8  42 

8  15 

288 

288 

288 

3  42 

7  50 

646 

8  79 

3  79 

379 

4  60 

469 

im 

3  42 

4  02 

973 

2  88 

8  70 

679 

2  15 

425 

829 

234 

282 

268 

462 

6  90 

699 

4  02 

4  6S 

489 

5  73 

23  04 

14  38 

2  34 

264 

249 

4  02 

4  62 

492 

2  34 

2  64 

1          2  49 

3  42 

5  73 

•'          4  97 

*  Batchers  are  also  allowed  two  pounds  of  meat  each  day. 

t  They  also  have  clothing  and  food.  ^^  , 

t  Work  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  night,  and  8*>^f2ecfJv  vj(90QIC 
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Wagt$  paid  per  week  of  aixty'three  himrs  in  Madrid^CouUikned, 
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OoonpatioDB. 


Otmxb  tbadk»— ConUnned. 

*XefkcberB  pnlilic  schools,  per  annam 

Saddle  and  harness  malcers 

ITaoiiers 

T*ailoiB... 

Xele|;raph  operators,  per  annam 

mnsmiths 

OUixlers 

Painters  (honse) 

7aperhAnger8 

£oot  and  shoe  makers  (piecework) 

Barbers  (work  twelve  hours  per  day) 

Vamisheri .'. 


Average. 


(•) 

$5  IT 
401 
3M 

"i'M 
6  1* 
54« 
60t 
8  10 
54» 
640 


*  An  areraffe  cannot  well  be  made,  ms  bnt  very  few  teachers  receive  $570  per  annum. 
ander  "Pablio  Schools,"  corporation  employfts. 


See  reporl 


II.  Faotobies,  mills,  eto. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  Hxiy-three  hours  inf<iotorie$  or  miUe  in  Madrid,  Spain. 


OccQpatio 


CABIU1.0K  PAGT0BIE8. 

Smiths 

Wheelwrights 

Painters 

Body  makers 

Trimmers 

PIANO  FACTOBIK8. 

Ca  bine  t  work  ers 

Carpenters 

Mechanics 

Toners 

HATCH  FACTORIBS. 

Foremen , 

Laborers  (women  and  boys) 


Lowest 

Highest. 

05  76 

3  42 
2  04 
8  42 

4  02 

$10  46 
6  42 
5  76 
5  76 
5  76 

4  02 
2  28 
6  76 
622 

5  22 
4  62 
8  04- 

6  42 

8  42 
1  14 

4  62 

2  04 

AT^rage. 


08  IJ 
4fS 
4  80 
4  60 
4  80 


408 
3  Oft 

600 
581 


400 
1  60 


III.   FOTINDKIBS,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wnge«  paid  per  week  of  sixty  houre  infoundrie9f  machine-shopSf  and  iron  works  in  Madrid, 

Spain, 


Baperlntendent 

Occupations. 

IBON  FOUNDBY. 

Lowest 

Highest 

JForemen 

Master fonnders ..  ....   ..                  

Assistants , 

02  04 
4  02 

4  62 
6  36 

5  76 
485 

02  35 
8  36 
11  52 
11  52 
8  45 
7  37 

Molders 

Turners •.                                                           t 

Master  forgers 

Engineer  drivers • 

Firemen 

Average. 


014  OS 
11  68 
17  68 
2  10| 

6  10 
807 
8  04 

7  10 
6  11 
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VI.  Railway  bhployi^s. 

WageB  paid  per  annum  to  railway  employes  {those  engaged  about  atatione^  as  well  as  thame  - 
engaged  onihe  engines  and  ears,  linemen^  railroad  laborers^  4'0.)  in  Madrid^*  Spain. 


OooaiMtioiw. 


Director  of  the  oompavy 

Chief  engineers  of  rood  and  worka  . . . 

Chief  of  telegraph  service 

Chief  engineer  of  minea,  &o 

Chief  of  general  aooonnta,  &o 

General  eecretary  of  company  at  Paris. 
Chief  of  central  section,  administra- 
tion, ifec 

Chief  of  warehouse,  &o.,  financial 


Ch 


■ftoncy 

hief  of  itUgation . 


Chief  engineer  of  constmction.... 

Ctiief  engineer  of  traction 

Second  -chief  of  movement 

Bnbohief  of  service 

Chief  bookkeeper 

Second  chief  of  general  acconnts- 

Central  cashier 

Chief  of  claims , 

Bngineer  and  chief  of  factorv 

Chief  of  offices  of  interrenlion. . . 

Chief  engineer  of  exploitation 

Chief  of  division  of  traction 

Chief  medical  officer 

Snbchief  of  traffic 


Average 
wages. 


Occnpationa. 


$7,720  00 
4.825  00 
3, 860  00 
3,763  50 
8, 377  60 
8,281  00 

2,416  00 

2,412  50 
1,830  00 
1, 030  00 
1,930  00 
1,030  00 
1,833  60 
1,737  00 
1, 737  00 
1,737  00 
1, 737  00 
1.737  00 
1,640  50 
1,640  50 
1,640  50 
1,487  50 
1,437  50 


Snbchief  engineer  of  exploitation 

A  rch  itect 

Chief  of  accoants  of  traction 

Inspector  (principal) 

Engineer  (principal) 

Administrative  agent   

Chiiff  of  section  agents 

Principal  inspector  of  central  service. 
Principal  inspector  of  telegraphs — 
Commercial  agent  of  commutation  at 

Paria 

Chief  of  section  at  Paris 

Chief  of  secretary's  office 

Secretary  of  direction 

Secretary  of  litigation  diviaion 

Chief  ofdepoait  at  SevUle 

Inspector  or  movement 

Chief  of  section  of  conncil 

A dministrative  inapector 

Chief  of  accounts  of  warebonses.... 

Chief  of  section  of  warehonsea 

Overseers  of  repairebops 

Chief  machinist 

Chief  of  guards 

Overseer  of  machine-shop 


AverAge 
wagea. 


$1,437  S<^ 
1,437  50 
1.437  SO 
1,437  50 
1,437  50 
l,3Sl  00 
1.851  00 
1,351  00 
1.351  00 

1,283  45 

1,207  25 

1, 101  77 

1.158  00 

1,158  00 

1.158  00 

1,153  00 

1.061  50 

1.061  50 

1.061  50 

1.061  50 

774  80 

772  00 

670  00 

528  84 


*  There  are  two  railroad  companies  at  Kadrid,  and  the  salaries  and  wages  paid  are  about  the  same. 
Tha  salaries  and  wages  here  given  are  those  paid  by  the  Southern  Bailroad  Company. 

Vote.— Other  employes,  too  nmnerona  to  mention,  with  aalariea  per  annum  of  from  $144.75  to 
$1,018.25. 

Daily  and  weeklg  wages  paid  to  railway  employA, 


Occupations. 


Ifachlnist  and  locomotive  engineers % per  day.. 

Accountants  in  large  repair  shops do 

Firemen,  shops  ana  locomotives do  .. 

Chiefs  ot  stations do 

Workmen  in  mnehine-shops do 

Subchiof'sof  stations : do 

Station  watchmen do 

Workmen  at  depots do 

Other  classes  of  workmen,  guards,  switchmen,  4to do 

Condnctoi-s  of  trains per  week.. 

Ticket  agents do 

Telegraph  operators do 

Brakemen do 


Lowest 


$1  10 


18 
6  67 
4  25 
4  75 
3  55 


Highest. 


$1  25 

06 

02 

76 

67 

40 

40 

40 

44 

8  45 

825 

5  80 

365 


Average. 


$1  17 
96 

67 
66 

60 

40 

48 

40 

81 

766 

825 

480 

360 


IX.   Stobe  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  \oeek  of  9ixiy  and  eighty-four  hours  in  stores^  wholesale  or  retail,  to  males 

*       in  Madrid, 


Occupations. 


Banks  or  commercial  offices : 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Corresponding  clerks. . . . 
General  clerks 


Lowest. 


$23  36 
24  25 
27  15 
21  85 


$07  56 
90  50 
67  38 
62  68 


Average. 
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Wages  pad  per  week  of  turfy  to  eighty-four  houre  in  siuree  in  Madrid— Couiinnod. 


Ocenpations. 

Hoars. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Wholesale  dry-goods  ttoret: 

Saleamon  , r 

84 
84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 

84 
84 
84 

84 
84 

84 

$5  70 
5  70 

23  36 

24  23 

10  80 

21  25 

486 

15  25 

16  23 
3  25 

825 
325 
825 
325 
325 

825 

$51  53 
51  53 
43  06 
45  57 

85  72 
43  65 
45  87 

80  45 
42  33 
25  45 

24  05 

10  30 

10  80 

755 

6  45 

825 

$28  A( 

General  clerks • .«-.- 

28  66 

Cashiers      .... ».... 

33  66 

Hookkeepers 

34  00 

SAtail  St  ores  (dry  gdods) : 

Cashiers 

27  51 

Bookkeepers 

Salesmen  * 

22  85 
24  86 

BetaU  fancy  stores : 

Cashiers 

22  8S 

Bookkeei>ers 

20  28 

Salesmen •- 

14  3& 

Betail  hardware  stores 

14  10 

Retail  i?roc«ry  stores r 

11  27 

Retail  liqnor  stores 

Book  and  stationery  stores 

1127 
5  40 

Retail  f ami  tare  stores 

4'85 

Preseription  clerks,  &o. : 

Betail  drag-stox«s 

5  79 

~K0TB.~AU  the  above  employes,  with  the  exception  of  bank  or  oommercial  offioers,  are  boarded  by 
tlMdr  employers. 

'  X.  HOUSBHOLD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  itawns  and  cities)  in  Madrid,  Spain. 


Oocnpatlons. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

MALIS 

Stewards 

$10  00 

4  00 
13  66 

5  00 
500 
8  70 
350 

6  00 
4  00 
250 
4  00 
6  00 
4  00 
4  65 
1  50 

$30  00 
20  00 
30  04 
15  00 

6  00 
23  10 
10  30 

10  00 
8  00 
400 
11)  00 
10  00 
700 

7  35 
4  00 

♦f.8S 

Cooks , 

Coachmen '. 

21  84 

Waiters 

10  oa 

Footmein 

5  50 

Porters ; 

15  00 

9ta^bf  emen . , . 

11  40 

FIMALBB. 

fionsekeepers .- ..        

8  00 

Maids. ...\: ., 

6  50 
3  26> 

Cooks 

7  00 

Seamstress 

8  OO 

Nurse ... 

5  50 

Laundress 

0  00 

O^n^ral  female  servants ^. 

2  75 

NoTB.  — ThMe  servants  also  have  board  and  lodging,  and  coachmen,  footmen,  and  waiters  alsoliave 


slothing  famished  them. 


XI.  Agricultueal  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  household  (country)  servants  in  Madrid^ 
JSpain,  with  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Common  laborer 

$0  35 
45 

$0  40 

XiaborevB  (burvest  ti«ne)  --» - - - 

60 

Average. 


87k 
4H 


NoTB.— Those  laborers  work  eleven  hoars  per  day  and  sapply  their  own  food. 
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XII.  Corporation  bmployi^s. 

Wagw  paid  per  year  to  oarporatian  employ^  in  Madridj  jSjpatii. 


OooiipationB. 


Hajort 

Kppre«ODtotion  expei 
Private  seoretary  to  i 


vftte  seoretary  to  mayor . 

BSGJIBTABT'fl  OFFICt. 


Secretary 

Chief  offlclal,  or  chief  derk  . 
Chiefs  of  section: 

First  class 

Secood  class 

Chief  of  special  act  seotion . . 
Chiefs  of  diTision: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Offlciats  of  administration: 

First  class 

Second  class 


Other  employes. 


▲DDITOR'B  OFHCB. 


Auditor 

Chief  olBoia],  or  chief  derk  . 
Chiefs  of  section: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Chiefs  of  division: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Cfflcials  of  administration : 

Firstclass 

Second  class 


Offlclsl  binder 

Official  binder,  second . 

Xnjirineer 

Clerk 


ADVOCATES,  ATT0BNIT8,  BTC. 


Advocates 

Attomojs 

Consisiorial  accent . 


WAKDRN  AKD  P0BTBR8. 


Warden 

Chief  porter 

Porters: 

First  class . . . 

Second  class . 

Third  dass.. 


Average 
wages. 


.:*$10,542  91 


2,412  50 
I.M4  00 

1,158  00 

1,065  60 

985  00 

868  50 
675  60 

570  00 
482  50 
144  65 
to 
886  00 


Occopations. 


Collector  of  municipal  taxes,  Ac 
Other  empIoy6s 

ABCHIVB8  LIBRABT. 


Keeper  of  records  and  librarian 

Chiefs  of  dix^sion: 

Firstclass 

Second  class 

OIBcials  of  administration,  second 
class. 


Other  employ^ 


1,880  00 
1,447  50 

1,158  00 
1,065  00 

888  00 
675  00 

679  00 

482  00 


TBBABURBB'S  OFTICB. 


Treasurer , 

Chiefs  of  division: 

Firstclass 

Second  class 

Officials  of  administration,  first  dass. 
Cashier: 

First   

Second  

Third , 


Other  employ6s. 


MUNICIPAL  PRnmMO  AKD  LITHOOBAPH- 
IKO  OPPICB. 


216  30 
108  87 
318  62 
168  87 


767  52 
670  00 
652  37 


627  25 
458  87 

361  37 
289  50 
241  25 


Regent   

Inspector 

Official  tvpe-setter... 
Official  lithographer . 


waffM. 


627  26 
144  66 

to 
nr  76 


1,16«06 


868  06 
675  06 


(         286  1 
I  to 

(         S87  1 


MUNICIPAL  OUABD8— (police). 


Visitorgonoral : 

Chief 

First  lieutenant . . . 

Second  lieutenant. 

Inspectors 

Guards  (policemen) 

Clerks 


PUBLIC  UOHT. 

Inspector  (chief) 

Commissary 

Assistant  commissary 

Inspectors 

M  essen  ger , 

'VTatchmen cents  per  day 


286  66 
to 

S87  76 


675  06 
&79  66 


675  56 
462  66 

270  26 

to 
866  60 


625  56 
484  26 

818  61 


936  16 
604  80 
679  06 
233  86 
193  08 
278  46 


651  87 
419  10 
813  61 
313  62 
158  45 
'SO  to  44 


*  This  includes  carriages,  coachmen,  footmen,  servants,  and  expenses  for  keeping  carriages  in  repair 
«od  keeping  of  horses,  &c,  for  the  mayor  and  his  private  secretary. 

Awnuali  monthly,  and  daily  wages  paid  to  corporation  employ48» 


Occupations. 


8TBBBT  CLBANBB6  AND  8PBINKLBB8. 

Overseers per  day. 

flwe^'pers : 

First per  day. 

Second do... 

Assistants do. 


Lowest. 


Sprinklers do fTl^..^^... 

Other  sprinklers dca'tizN  by  v^JJAJ^ 


Highest 


84 


Avenige. 


60  58 


46 
44 
84 

28 
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Annnalf  monthly,  and ^  daily  Mfagespaid  to  corporation  mp2oy^«— Continaed. 


OconpatioQB. 


I 


riBX  DKPABTMSKT. 

Cblef  fkTtmen per  annam . . 

ToTomen : 

First per  day.. 

Second do... 

AssifltaiU do... 

Hosem  en do — 

Siremen..     do — 

PUBUC  PB0MBNADX8  AND  PABKB. 

Director per  annum., 

Xngineer do... 

Inspector do... 

Offloialof  interrention do... 

Clerics . 


Heasenjcer do... 

Chief  overseer ^ do. . . 

Overseers  of  gardens  (parks) do . . . 

Overseers: 

First  class do. . . 

Ordinary .^ do... 

Gaards do... 

aaards per  day. 

MADRID  PABK8. 

Sanerintendent per  annum.. 

Offloial  of  superintendency do 

Clerk do — 

Porter do 

Messengers per  day.. 

OABDBVB  (PABK8). 

Chief  gardener,  &c ; per  annum.. 

Assistant  gardener do... 

Overseers do 

Gardeners pwday.. 

Sprinklers ' do.... 

OUABDB  (OABDBHB). 

Chief  guard per  annum.. 

Guards per  day.. 

PUBUC   SLAUaBTBB-BOUBia. 

Priaeipal  administrator per  annum.. 

Second  administeator do.... 

Inspector do 

Bookkeeper do 

Clerks do.... 

Yetorinary : 

First do.... 

Second do.... 

Third do.... 

Fourth do 

Supernumerary do 

Warden : 

First do.... 

Second do 

Third do.... 

Fourth -..do 

Fifth do.... 

Inspector  of  oleannesa do.... 

Porters do 

Beef  deparPmenL 
Chiefs: 

First  class.. per  day.. 

Second  class ^ do 

OlBcials  do.... 

Apprentices do 

Sheep  department 

Chiefe do 

Assistant  chief .do 

Officials do 

Apprentices do.... 

Other  workman..... do 


Lowest    Highest.  Average. 


$0  34 


44 


$0  44 


44 


38 


38 


44 


1  15 

1  05 

.  06 

10 


02 


19 


58 


44 


$1  15 

1  05 

06 


9305  90 


71 
58 
48 
'48 
3» 

1,278  8t 
1,070  80 
757  52 
313  62 
265  3T 
230  63 
482  50 
271  58 

271  68 

230  6» 

212  02 

44 

679  00 
289  50 
266  87 
141  27- 
38 

636  90 

871  60 

230  63 

48 

38 

813  62 
U 

868  50 
675  50 
53075 
886  00 
289  50 

675  60 
627  25 
630  75 
434  25 
24L25 

289  60 
24125 
24L25 
24125 
241  25 
217  12 
241  25 

$1  15 

1  06 

96 

28 

98 
82 
67 
,  .  28 

'    Digitiid'byG^gle    ** 
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Annual,  manihly,  and  daily  tpag^paid  to  corjforaiion^mplo}fA---CoiiUnned, 


OcoopatiotLB. 

Lowest. 

$125 

I  15 

62 

57 

101 

57 

Highest 

Arvnce- 

Chiefa*                       

do.... 

$185 
115 
1  06 

77 
101 

67 

•I  S 

A«»i8tant  chiefs  • 

Officials  * 

do.-.. 

do.... 

1  U 
04 

Weijfbers* 

do.... 

•7 

'V^eighmastors* 

Aweenerst 

do.... 

do.... 

1  01 

Ohsmiecd  laboraXary. 

Engineer  in  chief 

Assistant : 

First 

.  ■  per  annum . . 

088  16 

do.... 

S18  08 

Second 

do.... 

f8»m 

Servant    

do.... 

tl8  18 

Clerk 

do.... 

8S7  It 

Wfttchmi^n  ..-.-......---...,.-.......,,-..  r  x  - -  r 

do.... 

212  88 

llessenfl^r .  ........................... 

do  .. 

144  T8 

£iM  f  todfc  morJbit 
Inspector 

do..-. 

484  28 

Veterinary,  ftrst-cUas 

Cleric 

do.... 

286  88 

do.... 

266  89 

Warden - • 

do  ... 

281  08 

Oaards,  ^tc • 

do.... 

144  76 

Iron  marUU, 
Inspectors  ...........T..r..,.T..............x. ,..,... 

do..-. 

886  60 

Offlee  ofllcial ........    , , . .  t 

do 

88806 

887  76 

Clerk 

do.... 

Porter 

do.... 

217  18 

Watchmen,  ^ 

per  day.. 

do.... 

i>er  annnm 

77 
29 

77 
48 

77 

88 

484  86 

Clerks: 

First  class 

do 

818  81 

Second  claiis 

do  . 

266  86 

Porter 

do  ... 

188  86 

Cnard 

do.... 

140  88 

OmCB  OF  SCHOOL  BOABD. 

ChiAf  Af  (livi^ion  of  aoconnt*  --r . .---.t-  r.^.--. 

....  .rPer  Minnm . . 

$878  66 

Official: 

First  class 

^do.... 

488  60 

Second  class 

do.... 

386  66 

derk: 

First  class ,. 

do.-.. 

288  80 

Second  class ...........x........ 

do.... 

941  26 

INflFBCnOV. 

Special  inspector , 

do.... 

t«  86106 
965  08 

Assistant  Inspector 

do.... 

do..-. 

62T  88 

FUBUC  BCH00L8. 

Masters  for  boys • 

do  ... 

$72  87 
72  87 
837  76 

$879  00 
402  00 
488  60 

886  68 

Mistresses  for  girls 

2^7  28 
416  U 

Masters  infant  schools 

do-... 

NORMAL  CBMniAL  SCHOOL. 

Kegent  

.. ....... ...do.... 

67806 

Assistant  regent 

do.... 

886  66 

Masters  of  adulte  (boys) 

Mistresses  of  adolU  (girls) 

do... 

do.... 

48  25 
48  25 

120  62 
120  62 

84  86 
84  86 

'154  days  in  the  year. 


flOOdayslnthe 

Digitized 


J 
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Annualf  manMIy,  and  daily  wagt  paid  to  corporation  emplo$4i^CojiUnued. 


Ooonpatioiu. 


A8TLU1I6. 

Director  for  the  three  aaylams p«ruiniun. 

Inspector  for  the  three aayluros do... 

Chaplains do... 

Onanl  of  varehoose.^ do... 

Chief  wardens , do... 

Clerks do... 

Sahiospector  for  asylums  2  and 3 do... 

Profeitsorof  medicine do... 

Professor  as jlams  2  and  3 do . . . 

Professor primarv  instraotion do... 

Professor  of  music do... 

Teacher  (for  making  hemp  articles) do... 

Sisters  of  charity do... 

Porters do... 

Wardens , dtf... 

COLI4QB  OF  SAK  ILDKF0X80. 

Bector do... 

Steward do... 

Professor  of  primary  instrncUon do... 

Assistant  professor  of  primary  instruction do... 

Professor  of  drawing do... 

Professor  of  medicine do . . . 

Professor  of  medicine  (supernumerary) do... 

HOAPITALB. 

AdminUtraHve. 

Chiefs do... 

Clerks : 

First  class do... 

Second  class do... 

Stretcher-carriers -. do... 


Faculty. 

Chief  secretary ..do. 

Chiefs do. 

Doctors: 

Pirst  class do. 

Second  class do., 

Third  class do. 

Surgeons: 

First  olass , do.. 

Seoondclass   ^ do. 

Prmotioners  in  surgery :  t 

Plrst  class do. 

Second  class do'.. 

Norses do., 

Messengers do.. 

PUBLIC  WOSX0. 

PsTfoniitfl 

Arohiteota do. 

Assistant  architects do. 

Preserver  of  plans do.. 

Clerks do.. 

Clerk  of  consultatiye hoard do.. 

Oreroesr  of  works « do.. 

itorter do.. 

Fountttint,  fwen,  pipet^  de. 

Director  architect do.. 

Mechanical  engineer do.. 

Inspector  of  arches,  foantains,  Sec do. 

Assistant  inspector  of  arche^  fountains,  &c do. 

Overseer do. 

Engineer  (steam) « do. 

Assistant  engineer do 

Inspector do.. 

Plremen  (engines) ...do. 

Guard  of  warehouse do. 

Inspector  of  warehouse do. 


Lowest. 


$289  50 


212  30 
M  50 


168  87 
170  87 


Highest. 


$357  05 


288  50 
241  25 


178  70 
173  70 


Average. 


$872  60 
.  570  00 
823  27 
289  50 
250  90 
108  87 
434  25 
525  02 
386  00 
410  18 
347  40 
266  87 
111  04 

171  28 

172  28 


670  00 
482  SO 
609  63 
358  08 
241  26 
241  26 
96  50 


$386  70 

266  8T 
241  25 
162  86 


687  26 

579  00 

626  92 
414  96 
288  60 

266  87 
212  30 

812  80 

176  01 
178  70 
144  76 


1,070  80 
487  27 
484  26 
266  87 
886  00 
282  66 
212  80 


1.070  80 
868  60 
640  40 
886  00 
484  26 
640  40 
434  26 
540  40 

265  87 

266  87 
|B69  76 


Digitized  by  VJ^OOQ IC 
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'Antmal,  monthly,  and  daiy  w€tgt$paid  io  corporaiioH  emploif^9--Coniam9d, 


OocnpatioiiB. 

ner  annnin . 

Lowest 

Highest 

t 

AmovBt 

PUBUO  WATS  (8TSKIT). 

Per§onnel. 

1,070  80 

AiHriatiint.  Amritif^fir ..          

do 

061  87 

Chief  overnecr  of  Bideva1k8,&c 

Chiefovencerof  pavementB 

Porter         .    .                                , 

do.... 

48a  SO 

do.... 

S18  88 

do..-. 

177  48 

dnMrum  laborert. 
Birect paver** - 

per  day.. 

S8 
29 

77 
48 

87 

Street  repairers  * 

CITT  TAXBB  AKD  DfCOMB. 

AdminiatraHve  {offUe}. 
]Prtiicii>Hl  ndniintAtrAt^r          .   ...  ..   «..............«* 

do.... 

. . .  .per  annum . 

88 

#1,851  00 

Chief  of  divialou: 

Firatclass 

do.... 

888  60 

Second  class 

do  .... 

876  60 

Offioiale: 

Firat  claaa 

do  .... 

678  00 

'  Second  class 

do.... 

483  80 

Clerks : 

First  class 

do 

337  75 

Second  class 

do 

813  88 

Assistant  clerks 

do 

247  82 

Messengers 

AdminUtraHvs  (ntbordinaU). 

Inspectors: 

Second  class 

do 

182  08 

do.... 

661  27 

do,... 

540  40 

Third  class 

do 

813  82 

Oaagers: 

First  class  

do  .... 

481  86 

•  Second  class 

do  .... 

813  tt 

Weighmasters 

Tax  collectors : 

Beef  and  sheep  slaughter  honses 

Swine...-. 

do  .... 

818  82 

do  .... 

661  arr 

. . .  .six  months. 

818  82 

Octroi  or  consumption 

..., per  annum . . 

661  27 

Aflsistaut  collectors 

do 

286  87 

Tlsltor-genenkl 

do  .... 

984  66 

JJeotenants: 

First 

do.... 

661  27 

Second 

do  .... 

540  40 

Clerk  of  Visitor-general 

Clerks 

do  -... 

888  00 

do.  . 

108  08 

Corporals  of  infantry ».. 

do  ... 

280  50 

TlgUants  of  infantry 

Corporal  of  cavalry 

▼iialants  of  cavalry 

do 

192  08 

do  .... 

289  50 

do  .... 

192  08 

*  These  men  in  snmmer  beein  work  at  6  a.  m..  work  nntil  8.30  o'clock,  when  they  are  allowed  a  half 
honrs  rest.  They  then  work  nntll  12  m.,  and  aorlng  the  three  hot  months  are  allowed  to  rest  nntil  8 
B.  m.  Tfaoy  thf  n  work  nntil  5.80  p.  ni.,  when  they  are  allowed  another  rest  nntil  6  o'cloek.  From  thJa 
nonr  they  work  nntil  snnset  During  nine  months  in  the  year  they  work  fh>m  sunrise  to  sunset  only 
resting  one  hour,  viz,  from  12  m  to  1  p.  m. 

XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wage8  paid  per  year  io  employ^  in  Government  departfnents  and  offloeey  excluHve  cftradeB- 
men  and  laborerSy  in  Madrid,  Spain, 


Occupations. 


PBESIDKNCT  OP  COUKCXL  OP  MIKISTBB8. 


President 

Snbsecretary 

Other  employ6s 

Porters  (messengers) 


Highest  Lowest 


8193  00 
144  76 


$965  00 
679  00 


Amoont 


$6,790  00 

a;  412  SO 
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Wages, paid  per  year  to  emplojfdt  in  Government  departments  and  offioe9f  j-o, — Continued. 


Occupfttloiis. 


COUHOIL  OF  BTATI. 


President 

CoDDseUors 

Attorney  (flaoel) 

Secretary •  ffoneriU  .  *. . . 

Other  employ  to 

Porters  (meeeengers) . 


MIIIIBTRT  OV  BTATI. 


Minieter 

Sabaecretary  (minister  plenipotentiary,  first  class) 

Chiefs  of  bnreaui  (minuter  plenipotentiary,  Meond  class) 

Other  employto*  ■.  

Porters  (messengers) 


MIinSTBT  OF  GBACB  HID  JUBTIOB. 


Minister, 

Ssbseuretary 

Ghielb  of  bnreans  — 

Other  enployto 

Porters  (meesengers) 


surwoa  tbibuval  of  jutncs. 


President 

Presidents  of  conrt 

ICagistrates 

Attoniey'gmersl 

Assistant  attorney-general . 

Prosecators r 

OoTemment  lecretary 

Yioe-secretarv 

Secretaries  of  conrt 

Other  employto 

Porters  (messengers,  &c.) . . 


KDnffTBT  OF  WJLB. 


Minister 

Snbsecretary 

Other  employto 

Porters  (messengers,  &o.) . 
Dlreo  tor-generals  t 


MiinsTBT  OF  XABnnc. 


Minister 

The  chiefh  of  sections  are  high  officers  of  the  nayy  . 

Other  employto 

Porters  (messengers,  &c.) 


MUnSTBT  OF  IKTBBIOB  (OOBBBHACXOB). 


Minister 

Snbseoretary 

I>irector-gf'nerals  (chiefs  of  baresns)  . 

Cbiefs  of  civtt  administration,  d^o 

Other  emp1o3'to 

Porters  (messengers,  d:o.) 


MIKIBTBT  OF  POMBKTO  (PUBLIC  WOBKS). 

Minister , 

Director-jgeneralB  (chiefs  of  boreans) 

Chiefs  ofadministration , 

Other  employto 

Porters  (meesengers,  &c.) 


ICIKIBTHY  OF  FIITAKCB  (HACIBBDA). 


Minister 

Subsecretary .• 

President  tnbnnal  of  aooonnts 

Director-generals  (chiefi  of  bureaus) . 

'  Other  employ6s  t , 

Porters  (messengers,  ftc.) 


Lowest. 


$241  25 
217  12 


fl.640  60 
679  00 


679  00 
250  90 


1,980  00 
24126 
24125 


198  00 
198  00 


198  00 
241  25 


24125 
24195 


241  25 
198  00 


280  60 
241  26 


198  00 
198  00 


Highest 


Ayerage. 


!  $3,790  00 
2.896  00 
2,412  50 
2, 412  50 


1,980  00 
655  60 


I  5,790  00 
I  2,412  60 
I  2.418  50 


2.412  60 

1,088  75 

886  00 


655  50 

579  00 


1,980  00 
665  50 


1,544  00 
555  60 


1,447  50 
655  50 


1,447  50 
565  50 


1,888  75 
655  60 


5.790  09 
2,412  50 


6^790  00 

2.895  00 

2.896  09 
2, 885  09 
8.219  50 
1,030  00 
2,412  50 
1.980  09 
1,930  00 


5,790  00 
2,895  00 


5,790  00 


6,790  00 
2.412  60 
2.412  60 
1,068  75 


5,790  00 
2, 412  60 
1.688  76 
1,447  50 


6,790  00 
2,412  50 
4.882  60 
2,412  50 


*  These  are  ministers  resident,  first,  second,  snd  third  secretaries  of  legation  on  dnty  in  the  ministry 
of  state, 
t  The  director-generals  of  the  different  branches  of  the  ministry  are  generals  of  the  arnnoQ  I P 
X  This  covers  the  salaries  of  the  officials  in  the  different  branches  of  the  department.  o 
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Wages  paid  per  ifear  to  employ^  in  Government  deparimenU  and  ofieee,  ^.— Contizraed. 


OocapftUo 


LowMt 


HighMt 


Arertge. 


CIVIL  GOTBimaRT. 


Govenior* 

GoT«nior  repTe«entfttio& . 

BeeretATy 

Cbieibordiviaion: 

First  clus 

Sdoond clsM 

OffleUl  (clerk)  first  class . 
OOkisls: 

Two  ssoond  dsss .... 

Two  third  oIms 

One  fourth  class 

Four  fifth  dsss 

Porters 

Messengero 


PUBUC  OSDU. 


Chief  of  sdministratloB,  second  class  ... 

Chief  of  diTision,  third  class 

Oflleial  (clerk),  fonrth  class 

Bdeffates  (10) 

Chief  special  Inspectors  (4) 

Special  Inspectors  (2)  railroad  stations. 

Special  inspectors  (10)  of  districts 

BobinspectoiB  (10) 

Clerks  (20) 

Detectives  <70)  first  class 

Detectives  (280)  second  class 


PoKm  isrviM.| 


Chief  of  police  (colonel  of  the  army) . 

Captains  ill) 

Lieutenants  (10) 

Second  llentenanta  (10) 

8ergeanU(ll) 

.Second  serkeants  (30) 

Corporals  (60) 

Second  corporals  (60) 

Policemen  (182),  first  class 

Policemen  (740),  second  class 


02.606  00 
1,000  0» 
1.800  00 

1,156  00 
060  «► 
670  00 

482  60 


887 
Ml 


,680  70 
77100 


772 
772 
666 
885 
880 
341 
241 
188 


,688  75 
6E75  60 
482  60 
880  OO 
288  14 
275  01 
205  27 
260  00 
241  80 
1O8  00 


*  The  leovemor  at  3£adrid  is  also  ftimished  with  house,  carriage,  and  servants.    Public  order  Is  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  civil  sovemor. 
t  Members  of  the  detective  lorce  have  no  uniform,  but  they  ftimish  themselves  with  clothing  and 


I  Members  of  the  police  force,  Inoinding  the  common  policeman,  ftimlsh  themselves  with  unlfointts 
and  food.    Service  eight  hours  per  day. 


XV.  Pbintebs  and  pbintino  offices. 

paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  to 
proof-readerSf  ^o.)>  ^^  Madr 


Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  howrs  to  printers  {oompositorSy  preeemon, 

drid* 


Occupations, 

Proof-readers 

Type-setters 

Apprentices 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Avetag«. 


$6  70 
402 
204 


$6  70 
6  70 
406 


10  76 
6  19 
800 
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KALAGA. 

RSrORT  BY  OOKSXTL  MABBTON. 

Male  Labor. 


For  wages  in  general  trades,  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class,  i 
1  and  other  accompanying  tables. 


I  Table 


OLOTHINO. 

The  poorer  class  of  laborers  in  Andalusia  are  very  badly  clad — ^very 
coarse,  ordinary  clothes,  with  grass  or  hemp  sandals,  and  no  stockings. 
The  better  class  of  working  people  wear  coarse  clothes,  shoes,  and  cot- 
ton hose.  A  suit  of  clothes  for  a  common  laborer  costs  abont  $3,  hat 
and  sandals  included.  A  suit  of  clothes  for  the  better  class  costs  from 
$6  to  $8,  including  hat  and  shoes.  Mechanics  live  and  dress  better. 
Poor  people  generally  live  in  the  suburbs,  in  small  houses  or  rooms,  the 
rent  of  which  costs  from  $1  to  $2  per  month. 

FOOD  AND  FOOD  PRICES. 

I  herewith  annex  the  prices  of  meats  for  the  working  classes,  which 
is  of  the  very  poorest  quality ;  meat  that  is  sent  from  other  parts  of 
Spain,  but  which  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  landed  at  either  New 
York  or  London  for  purposes  of  food : 


ArtifllM. 


Beef perponnd.. 

Ve«l  do.... 

Kvtton do.,.. 

PoTk  (fteeh) do.... 

Bacon do.... 

Batter* do.... 

C<offee* do — 

Sagar* do.... 

PoUtoeet do.... 

VegetableBt do — 

Tomatoeet do.... 

(HiveoUt do-... 

Fresh  and  dried  fmitt do.... 

Braad* do.... 

Fiaht do.-.. 


Price. 

$0  20 

20 

10  15 

to 

18 
26 
25 

20 

to 

80 

to 

00 

S6 

to 

75 

10 

to 

15 

Olj 

01 

to 

06 

to 

06 

02 

to 

10 

10 

to 

12 

01 

to 

06 

02|to 

06 

01 

to 

06 

Artlelea. 


Codfleh perponnd. 

Rice do... 

Floor do... 

Lard  (Spanieb) do... 

Dry  Tegetables do. . . 

Oniona do... 

Cheeae  (goat's  milk) do... 

Charcoal do... 

Salt do... 

Pepper do... 

Tea   do... 

Vermicelli do... 

Tripe do  .. 

Sggs§ per  doien. 

Goat's  milk per  pint. 


Price. 


00  04 

04  to 

10  to 

02  to 

10  to 


60  to 
07  to 
02ft  to 
18  to 


$0  V> 
to      06 


06 

02 
06 
16- 

06 
1  26 
0» 
08 
80 
02 


*  According  to  onaUty. 
I  According  to  abnndance. 


t  According  to  i 

%  Accotding  to  season  and  tnpply. 


While  writing  on  the  subject  of  meat,  I  would  state  that  the  meat 
obtained  from  the  animals  which  have  been  slain  at  bull-fights  is  always 
sold,  with  the  x)ermi8sion  of  the  authorities,  at  a  given  place,  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  per  pound,  and  is  purchased  only  by  the  poorer  classes  as 
<^ bullfight  meat" 

The  national  dish  eaten  by  rich  and  x)oor  alike,  at  all  times,  is  the 
famous  ^^oUa"  or  <^  puchero,"  the  delight  of  the  Spaniard,  the  stew, 
the  savory  dress,  the  pot  into  which  all  viands  find  their  way. 

The  ''  puchero  "  proper  is  as  follows :  Bacon  and  fresh  meat  stewed 
together  in  one  pot,  until  the  liquor  becomes  soup ;  vegetables,  such  aa 
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potatoes,  cabbage,  garbanzos,  red  pepper,  *rice,  &c.,  stewed  in  a  rival 
pot.  When  the  steam  of  this  puchero  becomes  savory  then  the  dish  is 
finished.  The  soap,  with  swimming  fat  from  the  bacon,  is  poured  into 
one  dish  and  eaten  first.  It  is  called  <<  caldo."  The  lumps  of  meat  and 
bacon,  called  <*  cocido,"  are  then  turned  into  another  h^uge  dish,  and 
over  them  are  poured  the  whole  contents  of  the  vegetable-stew  pan. 
This  is  the  true  "  olla''  or  stew,  formerly  called  "  olla  podrida,"  the  ver- 
itable '^  puchero  "  in  which  the  Spanish  peasant's  heart  so  greatly  de- 
lights itself. 

The  meals  of  the  Spanish  peasantry  are  only  two  per  diem,  viz,  the 
breakfast  at  11  or  12  a.  m.,  and  the  ^'cena"  or  supper  at  6  p.  m. 

A  Spanish  peasant's  life  is  perfectly  happy  if  he  can  smoke  his  cigar- 
ette, eat,  drink,  work,  and  sleep.  As  regards  education^well^  his  son 
may  read  and  write,  but — 

I  prefer  to  smoke,  and  eat,  and  work,  and  sleep,  and  watch  the  snn  so  down  be- 
hind the  crimson  Sierra;  that  is  •enough  for  me  (p&rine  no  et  5(wtaa<f);  hnt  wonld  I 
had  a  stew  with  meat  in  it  every  day  of  my  life;  then  I  should  be  perfectly  happy. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  1878  the  present  rates  of  wages  are  about  the  same,  as  also  the 
«onditious  of  the  working  classes,  but  the  prices  of  the  necessary  arti- 
<sles  of  food  have  somewhat  increased. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKINa  GLASSES. 

The  Spanish  workingman  is  industrious  in  his  way,  but  entirely  with- 
out energy;  he  never  does  today  what  can  be  put  off  until  to-morrow; 
his  constant  reply,  when  asked  to  commence  a  job  of  any  kind,  is 
^^Mafiana"  (To-morrow),  and  if  you  see  him  again  in  a  week  it  will  sur- 
prise you. 

The  working  classes  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  each  other  in  all 
kinds  of  misfortunes,  and  even  crimes.  As  the  civil  guard  passes  your 
door  with  his  prisoner  in  charge,  his  arms  tied  with  a  strong  cord  be- 
hind him,  above  the  elbows,  on  his  way  to  the  court  which  tries  him, 
the  servants  will  all  stand  at  the  door  as  he  passes,  and  but  one  excla- 
mation escapes  from  their  lips,  ^'Pobre  cito!"  (Poor  fellow!) 

Many  crimes  are  committed  in  Andalusia  by  the  lower  classes  while 
in  the  beat  of  passion.  It  is  said  they  cannot  control  their  temper  as 
is  the  case  with  those  reared  in  a  colder  climate.  They  are  adepts  witb 
the  knife,  which  is  called  into  requisition  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
Malaga  has  the  reputation^  among  Spaniards,  of  being  the  worst  place 
in  all  Spain,  where  stabbing  cases  occur  most  frequently  and  where 
justice  is  slow  to  follow  the  criminal.  But  what  can  be  expected  in  any 
country  where  bullfights  are  regarded  as  the  height  of  all  that  is  noble, 
daring,  and  entertaining.  There  are  many  among  the  poor  in  Andalusia 
who  will  pawn  their  shirts,  will  sell  anything  they  possess,  to  enable 
them  to  attend  what  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  is  considered  the  most 
brutal  of  all  exhibitions,  the  bull-fight.  The  greatest  feast  day  is  always 
celebrated  with  a  bull-fight,  and  the  infant  child,  three  or  four  years 
old,  is  a  witness  to  the  most  atrocious  sights,  cruel  in  the  extreme,  which 
would  shock  the  taste  or  feeling  of  any  American.  It  is  this  brutal 
amusement  which  demoralizes  the  masses,  which  renders  human  life, 
through  its  influence,  so  cheap  in  Andalusia.  Still,  in  honesty  I  must 
admit  that  no  administration  could  take  from  the  Spaniard  his  national 
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Now.  as  I  have  written  at  length  upon  some  of  the  worst  featares  of 
Spanisii  life,  in  the  spirit  of  jastice  I  most  treat  npon  many  good  qnali- 
ties  to  be  fbnnd  amongst  all  classes  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  great 
majority  yon  will  find  generous,  sympathizing,  and  warm-hearted.  Ap- 
proach the  dwelling  of  any  Spaniard,  no  matter  how  poor  he  may  be. 
or  how  scanty  his  meal,  yon  are  met  with  the  salntation,  ^'Onste  ustea 
comer  1  ^  {Will  yon  eat  T) 

Wine  being  cheap,  all  use  it  as  a  beverage,  but  I  have  seen  less 
drunkenness  than  in  the  United  States.  Usually  the  men  are  trust 
worthy,  but  they  do  not  save  much,  principally  because  they  hav- 
nothing  to  save }  the  whole  life  of  the  Spanish  poor  is  simply  from  han^ 
to  mouth. 

The  average  Spanish  woman  possesses  rare  qualities,  let  her  be  rich 
or  poor.  She  is  faithful  in  her  domestic  relations,  loving,  enduring  to 
the  last,  and  in  her  devotion  to  her  family  she  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  women  of  any  other  nation.  The  ''  criada,"  or  house  servant, 
is  rarely  honest,  viewed  from  an  American  stand  point.  Everything 
that  is  not  under  lock  and  key  is  appropriated,  whether  of  service  to 
her  or  not.  They  seem  to  think  if  not  locked  away  from  them  it  is  no 
crime  to'  take  it.  For  instance,  a  friend  of  mine  discharged  his  cook^ 
whom  ht*  had  found  stealing.  She,  upon  being  questioned  some  days 
afterwards  by  an  old  comrade  regarding  the  report  that'  many  things- 
of  value  were  missing  from  the  house  she  had  lett,  naively  replied : 

I  was  ffood  to  that  Sefkora ;  trae,  I  did  take  her  sugar,  her  tea,  her  coffee,  and  I 
also  drank  her  wine,  bat  I  never  took  her  money  nor  anything  of  value. 

PEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^. 

The  feeling  which  prevails  between  the  employ^  and  employer  is  a 
negative  one. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

There  are  some  few  organizations  formed  here  in  the  interest  of  ,the 
working  classes,  but  they  are  of  no  benefit  to  them,  as  they  generally 
proceed  on  the  "  every  man  for  himself  policy." 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  occur  at  times  in  Malaga,  but  in  almost  all  cases  the  strikers 
suffer. 

WAGES  AND  POOD  PURCHASES.  * 


The  laborer  is  paid  in  cash  weekly,  usually  in  silver.  They  are  free 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  please. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

No  cooperative  societies  exist  in  this  province. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  anything  but  good,  from  an 
American  stand-point,  yet  the  climate  is  such  that  they  require  much 
less  than  the  working  classes  in  the  United  States.  The*  greater  portion 
of  the  working  people  are  ignorant,  but  of  good  physique;  they  seem 
to  care  but  little  for  their  surroundings ;  their  homes  are  scantily  fur- 
nished, and  thAy  have  little  hopes  of  any  improvement  in  the  future. 
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Their  food  I  have  already  described.  The  dress  of  all  workingwomen 
is  always  the  same,  varying  only  in  the  colors ;  yoang  women  dressing 
in  bright,  gaudy  colors,  and  the  elder  ones  in  somber  grays  and  blacks; 
particularly  do  they  affect  mourning.  The  dress  is  calico,  with  a  wide 
hem,  dragging  a  little  at  the  back,  starched  as  stiff  as  a  board,  so  that  it 
scrapes  or  rustles  on  the  ground  as  they  walk  along,  a  shawl  over  their 
shoulders,  and  a  handkerchief  on  their  iieads  tied  under  the  chin ;  this 
is  at  all  times  the  sign  that  the  wearer  is  in  service,  and  is  never 
changed.  Great  scope  is,  however,  allowed  in  the  display  of  colors  of 
the  shawls.  On  bull-fight  or  feast  days  you  will  see  the  younger  ones 
in  shawls  of  yellow  China  silk,  handsomely  embroidered  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  the  cost  of  which  could  not  be  less  than  $50  to  $60. 
These  shawls  may  represent  the  savings  of  many  years,  and  as  great 
care  is  taken  of  them,  as  the  owners  grow  older  they  are  handed  down 
from  sister  to  sister,  and  from  mother  to  daughter. 

They  have  no  chance  for  laying  up  anything  for  sickness  or  old  age. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  Spanish  women  is  good;  and  I  can  say  for 
Spain,  what  is  not  to  be  said  of  all  countries,  that  immoral  women  are 
never  seen  in  public  in  Andalusia. 

HOW  THE   WORUNO  PEOPLE  LIVE. 

I  have  selected  a  representative  Spanish  workman,  and  I  give  the 
following  answer  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  circular,  viz :  A  car- 
penter, forty  years  old,  has  a  family  of  four  children,  from  three  to  ten 
years  old ;  his  pay  amounts  to  $21  per  month,  and  his  expenses  are  as 
follows,  viz:  For  rent  of  rooms,  $1.50:  clothing,  $1.50;  food  andfiiel, 
$12;  his  personal  ex^ienses,  $3 ;  incidental  expenses,  $3;  total,  $21. 
His  complaint  was  bitter  that  he  could  never  save  a  cent  from  his  earn- 
ings ;  that  would  be  impossible,  and  if  sickness  unfortunately  overtake 
him,  why  he  must  eat  less,  to  pay  the  doctor.  Their  meals  consist  (be- 
sides the  puchero)  principally  of  fish  and  vegetables,  both  of  which  are 
cheap.  For  breakfast,  stewed  potatoes,  fish  soup,  sardines,  fresh,  and 
bread.    For  dinner  puchero,  salad,  and  finesh  or  dried  fruit 

SAFETY  OF  FAOTOEY  EMPLOTl&S. 

TSo  means  are  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  mines, 
mills,  railways,  &c.  In  cases  of  accidents  in  factories  and  railways, 
they  usually  allow  $1  per  week,  with  medicines  to  the  wounded  person. 
In  case  of  death  a  smalt  amount  is  allowed  to  the  familly  for  burial  and 
mourning  expenses. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS. 

Workmen  have  no  political  rights  in  Spain,  as  only  tax-payers  who 
own  property  aro  allowed  to  vote ;  legislation  gives  no  encouragement 
to  the  working  classes. 

EMIORATION. 

The  Spanish  people  love  Spain  with  a  fondness  that  would  be  ad- 
mirable if  it  was  not  stupid ;  they  will  live  and  starve  in  their  native 
Castile  rather  than  emigrate  and  prosper.  The  few  Spania^s  who  do 
emigrate  generally  select  countries  where  their  own  language  is  spoken ; 
the  fact  is,  a  Spaniard  is  rather  disgusted  with  any  one  who  cannot 
speak  Spanish,  yet  the  Spanish  poor  never  speake  any  language  but 
their  own. 
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-  There  are  about  10,000  female  laborers,  not  inclading  household  or 
domestic  servants,  as  follows : 

Factories 2,000 

Sbop-keepen  and  peddlers 2,500 

Agriculture 1,000 

Laundresaes 1,000 

Frait-packers 1,000 

Boarding-house  keepers 500 

Teachers.. 500 

Artists 500 

Seamstresses 1,000 

Total 10,000 

The  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults  is  about  25  cents  per  day's 
work  from  sunrise  till  sunset.  They  are  ignorant,  yet  haughty  in 
character  and  of  strong  physical  condition. '  No  means  are  provided  for 
their  improvement,  nor  is  there  provision  made  for  their  safety  in  case 
of  accident  or  when  sick  or  disabled  from  any  cause. 

Female  labor  does  not  affect  the  prices  paid  to  men.  The  working 
classes  have  little  or  no  education,  and  make  no  effortto  improve  them- 
selves or  their  children. 

The  statements  of  values  in  the  foregoing  report  are  estimated  at  thiO 
par  exchange,  calculating  the  pese^  at  20  cents  of  the  American 
dollar. 

H.  0.  MARSTON, 

Consul. 

Unitbd  States  Oonsulatb, 

Malaga,  May  27, 1884. 


I.  Obnrral  trades. 

Statement  thawing  the  waget  per  week  of  tixtif  heur$  in  Malaga. 


Lowest. 

Highed^. 

ATorage. 

BriekUyen        

$3  00 
a  10 
240 
9  10 
240 
2  10 
800 
800 

1  80 
800 
8  00 
800 
800 

2  10 
800 
800 
800 
800 
860 
860 
800 
800 
240 
2  40 
240 
860 
2  40 

|3'60 
240 
800 
240 
800 
2  40 
480 
800 
240 
420 
860 
480 
420 
2  70 
8  00 
480 
420 
360 
480 
4b0 
900 
860 
800 
800 
8  00 
800 

ft  AO 

13  80 
2  25 

2  70 

Tmd4n....r..i.'r....T-rrr',-TT,,*T-  ,,,,,r-'-r',-,--.-.T,Mrr-r-T.^-,r,,-.-,-T 

2  25 

Titmteten      

2  70 

TendOTS 

2  26 

4  20 

Phimben 

8  80 

AMlstsnts 

2  10 

Gwpenten 

8  00 

Oss-flttera 

'8  80 

Bftken 

8  60 

BliwkvinHhft     

3  00 

Striken 

2  40 

Bdukbinden 

8  80 

Briekmaken 

4  50 

Bato1i«n 

3  00 

BnM-fonnden  . . . .  .....  .u.. .........  .. 

8  80 

GsblDCi^maken 

4  20 

*4  20 

Coopers 

4  80 

Cntien  .,., 

8  80 

Drirors..... 

2  70 

Prarmen  sad  tesiiiflterfl 

2  70 

Cftb  and  carrlsge 

2  70 

StraetTsilwaysT 

8  00 

Dyen ' • 

9.  7A 

*Wltii  food. 
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Statement  $kowing  ike  wagee  per  week  qf  eixtg  ieur9  in  Jfalo^o^-Continaed. 


Oooupfttione. 

Iiowest 

Highest. 

AT«n|pB- 

XnffTATftn 

98  60 
180 
860 
800 
480 
800 
860 
1  80 
240 
8  00 
1  80 
800 
860 
8  60 

14  80 
240 
4  80 

4  20 
6  00 
860 
6  00 
240 
8  00 

5  40 
480 
420 
480 
480 

2  10 

Hatters ^ 

4  a» 

HorMihoan . 

8  68 

Jewelers 

5  40 

8  90 

4  98 

MUlwriffbts 

*%  10 

-Kftilnx^f Aril  (hAnil)     .-..                          

S  70 

Potter* .' '. 

4  90 

Printers 

8  SO 

Teftehers  (public  sohools) 

f8  00 

4  20 

Bsilmft%*r<i     .r.  .     ... 

4  30 

Stevedores..- ..  nertoii  . 

IS 

TaniM^rS ,-.,,rn.r..r. 

800 
8  60 
240 
800 
8  60 
8  00 
860 
8  00 
2  10 
600 
8  00 
4  80 
8  60 
8  60 
8  00 
8  00 
180 
240 

860 
6  00 
900 
860 
4  80 
860 
480 
4  20 
800 
600 
4  20 
720 
12  00 
480 
420 
420 
860 
420 

8  80 

TsUon 

4  80 

6  70 

Tinsmiths 

8  80 

Weavers  (oatside  drills) 

4  20 

8ho4*inakers ............... 

8  30 

Tapisters .,. 

4  20 

Painters 

8  80 

Barbers 

2  65 

ShipHsarpenters 

6  00 

Turners ". 

3  60 

WatohmalEers .......b... ....... ..........  ^^....  ^.     4 

6  00 

Carvers  (wood) 

6  00 

Coaohmaken . .  x 

4  20 

Cartmakers  .., 

8  60 

Locksmiths 

8  60 

Itfatmakers ; 

2  70 

v^rniifbeni  T^r.- X.. ...... 

8  80 

*  With  food.  t  With  lodffinK. 

II.  Faotobibs,  hills,  £T0. 

Wagei  paid  per  day  infaetoriea  and  mille  in  Malaga, 


Engineers 
Overseers 
Snperlntendon  ts 
Heohanios  .... 
•Laborers : 

Msle 

Female... 

Packers 

Clerks 

Porters 

Servants.  .  .. 
Boys  and  girls 

Bngincers 

Overseers..... 
Sugar-makers 

Botlers , 

BistiUers 

Clerks 

Laborers 

Packers 

Porters 

Engineers 

Overseers 

Laborers 

Clerks 

Servants 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

COTTOIC  FACTOBIU. 

03  00 

2  00 

800 

00 

50 
20 
80 
60 
40 
80 
10 

200 
1  00 
200 
60 
60 
60 
40 
50 
40 

1  00 
80 
40 
50 
80 

05  00 
800 
400 
1  00 

80 
40 
80 
1  50 
60 
50 
20 

4  00 

200 

400 

80 

70 

1  20 

50 

60 

60 

• 

1  50 
120 

70 
1  00 

50 

04  00 
2  50 

its 

3  00 

60 

60 

30 

50 

1  05 

60 

40 

15 

BUOAB  VACTOBXKB. 

3  00 

1  50 

3  00 

70 

60 

80 

46 

55 

60 

njOUB  STBAM-MILLS. 

1  25 

1  00 

55 

60 

40 

LABOR  IN  BUBOPE — SPAIN, 
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OoonpAtiont. 

Lowert. 

• 

HigbMt 

ArerAie*. 

FLOUH  WATBB'MXLLa. 

$0  5Q 
3S 

1  00 
60 
60 
80 

10  80 
45 

160 

1  00 

80 

60 

$0  6» 
40 

"W^WkflMW           r      rr 

VBflfliMrf 

BAW-IOLUI   (BTKAM). 

1  26 

80 

Savymv 

70 

T«ii4^rt    ... 

46 

WOUUXO  H0UB8. 

CoU&n/atiorUt.—Jn  rammer  from  avniise  ontQ  aniiMi,  ooe  and  a  htlf  bonn'  rest ;  in  winter  from  T 
ft.  m.  till  8  p.  m.,  one  «nd  e  half  honre*  reel 

J9tigar/ael9rist.^DnTiDg  grinding  MMon  they  work  oontlnnally,  changing  handa  everj  fonr  hoora. 

Flour  ffesm-miUt.— From  snnriae  to  sundown,  one  hoar  for  real 

TUmrwaUr-nUUt.^'Dmy  and  night  until  the  work  la  flniahed,  with  two  seta  of  handa,  changing 
eTMry  four  honra. 

Btno-miUt.^Fxom  aonriae  till  aunaet.  one  hour  allowed  for  breakflwt. 

III.  Foundries,  machine-shops^  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  dag  in  foundries,  maohine-Bkops,  and  iron  works  in  Malaga, 


Loweat 

Higheat 

Aretage. 

POUXDVnS  AXD  IBOX  WOHK0.* 

Bmrineera. ..,T....r...... 

13  50 

1  to 

1  60 

40 

80 

1  00 

40 

60 

40 

50 

$600 
200 
2  00 
1  00 
1  00 
100 
1  00 
100 
60 
1  50 

$4  26 

1  76 

Superintendent . . . „ 

1  76 

Keehani^ 

76 

Caniera  and  moldera 

00 

Boilers 

1  06 

86 

Garpentera 

76 

Coalmen • 

86 

Clerka .... 

1  00 

KAIL  VACTOBXES.t 

Overaeer 

1  60 

Me«haniea...  , . 

40 
20 
06 

80 
80 
15 

60 

AB«i<itftiit« ...... 

26 

Xiaborera  (boys) 

16 

*^  Working  honra,  twelve  in  summer  and  eleren  honra  in  winter,  less  one  and  a  ha)f  houra  for  meala. 
f  Working  boura,  from  aunrise  till  sundown,  leaa  one  hour  allowed  for  breakfkat. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  dag  im,  and  in  eonneeiion  withf  various  mines  in  Malaga, 


Lowest 

Higheat 

Avenge. 

60 
40 
40 
80 

76 
45 

45 

40 

61  66 

Poremen .- 

76 

BfaisteTfl 1 

Pickaxe  laborers 

Garriera 

Working  hours,  fttmi  7  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  in  winter:  6 a.  m.  to  6  p. m. in  summer. 

In  both  seasons  two  hours  are  allowed  for  breakfaat  and  rest 

Barracks  or  huts  are  provided  to  laborers  aa  lodgings  when  the  mines  are  aituated  at  a  distance  from 
the  towna  or  viUagea. 

All  are  paid  weekly  in  cash,  and  are  tnt  to  purchase  where  they  please  in  most  oases,  although  em- 
ployers sometimes  frimish  articles  at  prioea  agreed  upon.  (     r\r\r^\i> 

No  feeling,  either  good  or  bad,  exists  between  employer  and  employes.      Digitized  by  V^UU^  LV^ 
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YI.  Railway  RMPLOTito. 

Wages  paid  per  wionik  to  railway  emplavA  (iho$e  engaged  about  8taHon$f  ae  well  c 
engaged  on  the  enginee  ana  oare,  linemen^  railroad  laborers^  ^o.)  in  Maiaga. 


♦ 

OconpAtion. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

▲renga. 

USE  AMD  WORK  DIPABTICBIIT. 

Chief  eDslna^r 

6888  88 

SabobiefeDKineer 

150  00 

100  00 

Sabcbtof  o/'deiiMtment 

88  88 

Chief  of  oentnl  office 

56  88 

Controller  ftf  mat^riAh .. 

41  66 

Clerk 

86  46 

AeaieUnt  clerks 

18  00 
16  00 

180  00 
66  00 

16  00 

Sketchen 

86  20 

Porten 

14  56 

Orefseen  ....^...,........^. .•■•••...  ..................... ..4,.. «« 

SO  17 

10  50 

10  80 

100 

88  88 

19  50 
18  50 
000 

81  25 

Vorenui 

18  00 

lAboren 

12  00 

8  75 

IJIEICTOB'S  DIPARMHIT. 

Heeddlreotor 

500  00 

Seoretory 

06  66 

aerL^f. ; 1.:. ..:..;.. ..r:,:::: ::;;;:::::;:::;:::;:::: 

»» 

4107 

87  56 

▲cooinrriNO  DBPABXiinrr. 
Chief- 

260  06 

Bttbobief 

88  88 

Clerks 

25  00 

4106 

88  88 

OMhier X  .     ..*i.xax 

106  88 

PeTmaetcn 

*8S88 

oomoLUira  DVPAraiwn. 
CoDtroIler. •.... 

175  00 

66  88 

iBlpe<Sor»?T™;;;;;::;i;;;i;;:;;;;i:;;;;;;;;;;i;!; 

60  06 

Seffi^. ;;::;;;;;::;;;;;:;;:;;;;::;:;:;::;;:;::;:;:::::::::::::;;;;: 

U60 

4106 

27  66 

Tioket  collfeeton 

15  00 

TBAFTio  DSPAmonr. 
Heftdehief 

200  00 

HeScSS ...;...!».. ;!.... ..:...::.::: :.;..:......::;:::::::::::::: 

06  88 

Clerke 

10  06 

87  50 

25  06 

Porten 

16  66 

90  88 
85  00 

56  88 

20  20 

4t  26 

Chielb  of  tnOns 

27  66 

Bnikeaieii  

16  66 

Tetegreph  direolor 

88  88 

10  40 

12  60 

U  46 

Tioket*iiiaatei8 

16  66 

Ijunp-flxer ..x.x .....x...* 

25  06 

TAmp-llfrhter 

12  56 

426 

Porters 

12  50 

ChBiigiiig<oar  meeter 



10  66 

WbArf  nr  pifttfonn  mBstfirt 

25  00 

Loaders  of  freight 

12  25 

Oawds  and  watohmeii 

12  60 

1 

10  68 
16  65J 

14  66 

Weifffaers 

20  88 

Aaal^t^n^  w^lrK^rt    ... 

12  60 

switflhmen.^".....:..^... ........ .....1. ..:..... ....:...:.:.:!:.:. 

12  60 

n  86 

58  88 

45  88 

Chief  of  department 

416  66 

ControUenVT. 

66  66 

ChieCi  of  seotioiis 

50  66 

Clerks 

25  00 
85  00 

4107 
60  00 

88  88 

Xngineerst 

42  66 

t  Bngtneers  and  firemen,  besides  these  wages,  have  extra  pay  in  the  following  oases,Tia :  (1)  Sixty  oeats 
0  ennneers  and  40  cents  to  firemen  for  every  night's  work  when  on  doty  oat  of  the  depot :  (2)  besides 
the  abore  extra  pay,  they  reoeire  a  gratification  fbr  economy  of  materlsl,  ^  '  '        ' 


1.  Tia :  $2  per  ton  fnr  aaTtog  of 
I  they  mn  more  than  2,000  kllo- 
aboTO  the  2.000  kilometers.    If 


eoal ;  5  cents  per  pound  for  saying  of  oil  1  (8)  also,  if  dnrlng  the  month  t_.,  _ 

meters  they  are  entitled  to  fh»m  1  to  1|  cents  per  kilometer  orer  and  above  t 

the  monthly  ran  exceeds  2.000  kilometers,  then  the  gratification  will  be  from  11  to  2  cents  per  kilo- 
meter. The  abore  gratification  is  divided  as  follows:  Two-thirds  to  the  engineer,  one-third  to  the 
fireman. 
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Wage$  paid  per  wMitik  to  raUwa^  emplojf^  in  Ifalo^o— Oontinoed. 


OeenpAtloiM. 


Hatbbial  juiD  TBAonoif  DSPABTKBrr-Conttniied. 


Chief  of  deposit 

Chief  of  engineen 

Chief  of  engineen  (enpplemenUry) . 


BoUer-iDftken . 
BUeksmithe... 
C«li»enten  .... 

Fftiaten 

Tftplsters 

Lftbenn 


Lowest. 


018  00 


80  00 
86  00 
80  00 
21  00 
28  00 
18  00 
15  00 


Highert. 


$30  00 


42  00 
54  00 

48  00 
86  00 
45  00 
89  00 
2100 


Avenge. 


$23  25 
66  06 
66  88 

60  00 
86  00 
40  00 
85  00 
28  00 
27  00 
25  00 
17  00 


VII.  Ship-yabds  and  shipbuilding 

JiTo  ship-yards  or  ship-bailding  at  Malaga;  there  are,  however,  ship- 
carpenters  for  repairing  ships  and  for  boat-building.  Working  hours 
from  sunrise  till  sundown,  less  one  hour  for  meals.  Begular  wages, 
per  day,  $1. 

YIII.  Sbaken's  wages. 

WagfpaMper'  wumik  to  OMmoti  {offiMr$  and  mon^  diaikigniihing  between  oeean,  ooaetf  ond 
river  navigation,  and  between  eait  and  otoam,  in  Malaga. 


Loweet. 

Higheet 

▲▼erage. 

OCIAV. 
Sirfl: 

Keater ,-„,-,. ....-- 

$40  00 
25  00 

15  00 
14  00 
12  00 

50  00 
25  00 
80  00 
18  00 
14  00 
50  00 
85  00 
25  00 

16  00 
14  00 
20  00 
10  00 
12  00 

80  00 
25  00 
20  00 
14  00 
12  00 
80  00 
20  00 

14  00 
12  00 

15  00 
14  00 
10  00 

$50  00 
80  00 
20  00 
16  00 
14  00 

60  00 
85  00 

85  00 
20  00 
10  00 
60  00 
40  00 
80  00 
10  00 
14  00 
25  00 
16  00 
14  00 

40  00 
28  00 
24  00 
16  00 
14  00 
40  00 
80  00 
14  00 
12  00 
20  00 
14  00 
12  00 

$45  00 

Tint  mete,.., r 

27  60 

18  60 

Q«mt«nnaeter 

15  00 

g«ilon 

18  00 

VMter  .,-...--, ...... r 

55  00 

FintmAte 

80  00 

22  50 

QoarteniiMter 

10  60 

Mlore 

15  00 

Pint  eDffioeer. . . . . ......................n..«......«.Tr-. -r 

55  00 

Seoood  ensineer 

87  50 

Thlni  engineer 

27  50 

Ffnoien 

16  00 

OnalmM.    ,    .      

14  00 

Cook 

22  60 

Gerpenter ...'.... 

}SS 

OitMuier  ........  ux.a.......^ 

COAflT  AKD  RXTKS. 

Sieem: 

Haeier 

8ft  06 

nretmate 

26  0$ 

22  00 

QnettemiMter.. 

15  00 

18  00 

Vtmt  enjcineer 

85  00 

Heoond engineer ,..^, ,,.,,,.,,, p.. 

25  00 

mromen 

14  00 

CiMtImm 

12  00 

Cook 

18  0$ 

Carpenter 

14  00 

Greeeer   ...                             u.         x^           ^    .    ^ x 

11  00 

AiO.— OeneraUy,  trade  ia  oarrled  on  by  amall 
to  the  owner,  the  other  half  amongat  the  crew. 

]ran.~Labor  for  loading  or  dtaoharging 

Bztn  working  honra,  20  oenta  per  hour.    If 

oesta  each  extra  hoar.    Fireman,  double  wagea  In 


(felnooaa),  and  the  freight  ia  divided,  one-half 

ia  $1.25  per  6mj  of  nine  working  honra. 
'ng  lead  or  iron,  $1.50  per  d«y  and  25 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

W€ige$  paid  per  m^nth  in  various  «tor»f ,  whoUtaU  or  retail^  to  male$  andfemalei,  in  Mala§a^ 


OooupAtknM. 


Lowest 

Hii^ect 

$10  00 

$100  08 

10  iM 

40  00 

600 

28  00 

600 

25  00 

600 

80  00 

800 

80  00 

400 

12  00 

400 

20  00 

200 

800 

▲  ▼•!•§*. 


Hate  clerks: 

Banking  and  oommeroial $10  00  $100  08  $58  0» 

Brygoodt 10  (»  40  80  80  80 

Fancy  goods 6  00  28  00  18  80 

HabordMhers 6  00  25  00  14  8» 

Hardware , 6  00  80  00  18  ( 

Drag 800  80  00  18  00 

Grocers* 4  00  12  00  8  80 

Others 4  00  20  00  10  00 

Shop 200  i  800  50O 

KoTB.— All  clerks,  except  banking  and'cominerolal,  receire  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  tbeir 
wages.  Working  bonrs,  from  early  moniing  tilllO  p.  m.  for  all  derks  except  Mnking  and  commerdal,' 
wbo  work  as  oiroomstances  reanlre. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wage%  paid  per  month  to  houoekold  servanU  (towno  and  dMef)  in  Malaga,  inelnding  hoard 

andlodging» 


Lowest 

Highest 

ATwmge. 

MALU. 

Stewards 

$6  00 
4  00 
4  00 

8  00 
200 
200 
2  00 

400 

1  60 
160 
200 
1  00 
1  60 
1  00 

^10  00 
800 
10  00 
600 
400 
4  00 
400 

800 
800 
260 
800 
200 
250 
300 

08  oo 

Cooks 

6  00 

Coachmen - 

7  00 

Waiters 

4  00 

Footmen • 

3  00 

Porters 

8  00 

Brrandmen 

8  00 

6  00 

2  2ft 

Seamstresfl , 

2  00 

Cook 

2  60 

Knree 

1  60 

Washerwomen 

2  00 

Srrand  women .......  . 

1  60 

XI.  Agrioxtltural  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  dajf  to  agriouHural  lahorers  and  honsekold  (country)  servants  in  Malaga, 
udih  or  without  hoard  and  lodging. 


OiHwipatJons. 


Fann  keeper  or  foreman 

Common  laborers 

Temporary  laborers  (with  food) 

Teamsters  (with  food) 

Shepherds  (with  food) 

Serrants : 

Male  (with  food) 

Female  (with  food) 


KoTB.— Agncnltnral  Ial>orers  work  temporarily  at  first  one  fknn  and  then  another.  They  dress 
Tory  poorly,  and  work  Arom  snnrise  till  sunset,  hsTing  two  honrs  for  breakikst  and  din&er.  Thdr 
meals  consist  of  2  pounds  bresd  each,  pork,  salad,  and  fresh  or'drled  Amit 

Laborers  are  paid  in  cash,  and  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  thsy  please.  Bm- 
ployers  and  employes  hare  no  feeling  for  each  other,  and  are  oftentimes  perfect  strangers. 


Lowest 

Hiithest 

^46 

$0  60 

86 

40 

26 

80 

85 

40 

10 

20 

15 

20 

10 

15 

Average. 
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XII.  OOBPOBATION  EHPLOniS 
WagfM  paid  per  year  to  the  eorporation  empleyA  in  the  city  of  Malaga, 
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OcenpfttioM. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

^HOTHrClAL  COUHCIU 

Prealdeot 

> 
0000  00 

fittOTBtaTy ......i 

000  00 

000  00 

GmnniiMm  nwnbcn 

1,000  00 
400  00 

Clerks 

0800  00 

1000  00 

Amtfftint* 

250  00 

Porters j 

850  00 

I>ootor8 

800  00 

COMMOir  COUNCIL. 

Pnsident 

000  00 

Members : 

000  00 

700  00 

X?sshiw       ,.        . 

1,000  00 
400  00 

Cllerks 

250  00 

000  00 

AairffttSntS 

250  00 

Porters 

250  00 

flerruits 

200  00 

Ohlf^f  of  flmsrils  An<V  wstohineii 

400  00 

Onarfis *nd  wstohmen r... ............ ........... 

160  00 

Doctors .••..•.... 

800  00 

HOSnTAJL. 

000  00 

CootroUer 

500  00 

Doctors 

600  00 
160  00 

i,ooooo' 

800  00 

700  00 

250  00 

KiirttM(in»1f')  . ,,.,. , ..,...,   .. 

150  00 

ftiAtM*  of  ohsrHr .* ,..^ 

100  00 

I>n]erist 

...  JS.a... 

800  00 

Ohapuan 

800  00 

ooofc™. :..;::::::....:...;:...: ......:.:..:.;::::::: 

200  00 

Serruits 

150  00 

Clerks.. 

150  00 

260  00 

300  00 

^              HABBOS  XHPBOYCMRMT  BOAKD. 
President'snd  members 

000  00 

Sngfaieer.'. 

8,000  00 

1,000  00 

400  00 

g^oTBtsry ..•.....^.. .*-... ......^.r. 

Cl^fl^g 

260  00 

000  00 

A sststsn t olerks r r .  . » ^ ..-. 

200  00 

Porters 

200  00 

BOABD  OT  IDUOATIOir. 
Praeidoit  end  members * 

000  00 

g^oretsry 

800  00 

Clerks... 

150  00 

150  00 
76  00 

260  00 

000  00 
200  00 

200  00 

Profeeeors: 

Kale 

250  00 

Female 

100  00 

Non.— Office  boars  from  10  a.  m.  tUl  4  p.  m. 

XIII.  GOYEBNMENT  DEPABTMENTS  AND  OFFIOES. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  to  employ^  in  Oovemment  department*  and  offices — exclneive  of  tradee- 

men  and  laborere,  in  Malaga, 


Oocapatloiis. 


Cblef  of  revenaes 

Administrator  of  tazee. 

Appointed  clerks 

Assistant  clerks 

Porters 


Collector... 
Controller.. 
Inspeotots  . 


HBAD  DBFARTMKirr. 


CUSTOM-BOUn. 


Loirest 


$800 


Highest 


$800 


ATorsge. 


•  With  house. 


1.000 


*$2,000 

J, 500 

680 

150 

160 


•1,500 

1.200 

840 
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Wagm  paid  per  y$0r  to  emplloy4$  in  O^mtimnm^  ibsparfaMiitf  omd  ofieet,  4^ — Contiiined. 


Loweafe. 

Hlghmt 

A^snigis. 

C^Hhtor 

CunoM-BOUis-Contimied. 

•■•s 

RtAimMr  ftf  ffmMfi 

SBt 

Clerks 

1300 

$800 

888 

ISO 

AtsiBftaat  liwpeoton 
Porton 

408 

180 

Berruito .......,.,.r...... ...,.-,...... , 

150 

160 

H«*dohl«f .«« 

IMPBOTBCniT  DKPABTIISVT. 

1,000 

i^no 

6M 

Second  ohittf 

Clerki 

800 

000 

AimiAtMit rJerkt 

888 

Porten 

OoTemor 

OOTXBlIOS*B  DsrAsncuT. 

8,000 

SMjrtttenr 

Clerks 

800 

700 

Amlttuit  olerk* .» 

Porters 

908 

CMef  of  police 

MO 

SeonUryofDoUee 

408 

Xnapeotors  o/polloe 

800 

SeraeantsofpoUoe 

MKmJn  v!^;;                   "      " 

118 

Sargeona 

BAMTABT  DSTABIimT. 

880 

Inipecton 

880 

ciSS..:..:. .....:.....;......::...,... ....;;:i.:i.."":;.:;;... 

800 

400 

888 

lUXntMm  HIALTH  DKPABTaOIIT. 

Chief  of  Mnidad 

500 

880 

SecretATT 

880 

Int^rpreier 

800 

Healtb  officers 

160 

Clerks '. 

160 

800 

176 

Boatmen - 

160  00 

Xnirin'ters. .......... 

PUBUC  WOBXS. 

400  00 
200  00 

1,800  00 
000  00 

008  00 

Clerks V.. 

408  00 

Assistant  clerks 

900  80 

Carpenters 

800  00 
80000 
800  00 
800  00 
160  00 

800  00 
826  00 
800  00 
800  00 
800  00 

850  80 

MMons 

805  00 

Blacksmiths 

850  80 

Stone-cutters 

968  80 

Laborers..... - - 

175  00 

Director 

OOO  00 

Ooerator • - — -.. 

"iio'oo' 

160  00 

600  00 

800  00 

225  00 

^^^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::^vjz^ 

800  00 

Carriers 

160  00 

Administrator 

povr-oFncs  DKPABTaairr. 

200  00 

Clerks... 

160  00 

800  00 

Assistant  clerks 

150  00 

Letter-carriers 

160  00 

Porters,  &c 

150  00 

Administrator 

XZCISB  OFFICB. 

600  00 

Clerks 

aoooo 

800  00 

260  00 

Porters 

160  00 

Workmen 

160  00 

N0TB.~A11  Government  offices  are  opened  from  U  a.  n.  tin  8  p.  m.  Telegraph  office  is  open  at  all 
hoars,  day  or  night.  Post-office  is  open  for  the  deUveiy  of  letters  aa  follows :  nom  8  to  8  o'clock  a. 
■.,  2  to  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  8  to  0  o'clock  p.  m.  (^  \ 
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XIY.  Tbadbs  and  labor  in  Ooyebnhbnt  employ. 

Wage9paid  hjf  tU  day  hour$  to  ths  trade$  and  lahi»rer»  in  Oovammeni  emplcg  in  Malaga, 


Lowest 

HighMt 

Ayenge. 

Carp«Bt«rs 

Kiumm . 

00 
00 
40 

$0  70 
00 
70 
70 
SO 

"S 

BlackAOiltht.... ^  ,x*x..i.^** 

01 

fl( 

:|Abor«n 

4( 

Werklng  'baan  from  nmilM  to  suiMi,  leas  one  boar  Ibr  moala. 

XV.  Pbintebs  and  peintino  offices. 

Statement  ekewing  the  wages  paid  per  dag  toprfniere  (eompoeitare,  preeemen,  proof-readere, 

4'C,)  in  Malaga. 


Lowoot 

Highest.  Arerago. 

MMhlnioU 

80 

20 
40 
10 

46 

30 

60 
U 

•"5 

Composon - •.... 

FrfMMiinoii  ..m.a .  .  .....^...^  .^^ 

40 

Mwker* 

5» 

Wheelert 

Drftwort • 

IH 

Work  boars  from  7  a.  m.  to  snndown ;  one  boor  sUowsd  for  brsakfiisi. 

*PIsees  the  psper  in  press. 

t  Toms  the  wheeL 

t  Boy  who  takes  oat  the  paper  from  press  after  being  printed. 


SAHTAHSES. 


RSPOBT  BT  aONBVL  HARBISOlf. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  Btatistics  in  this  district  I  regret  such  fall 
and  ficcarate  return  cannot  be  given  as  I  sboold  have  desired. 


BATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  paid  to  all  classes  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
schedales. 

COST  OF  LrVINO. 

The  cost  of  living  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at,  as  it  varies  greatly  be- 
tween country  and  town.  The  country  people  in  this  and  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces  have  generally  got  small  crofts  or  farms,  and  live  off  the 
produce  in  the  shape  of  maize,  vegetables,  pork^  fowl,  &c.  On  the 
coast  this  is  varied  with  fish.  Owing  to  their  climatic  and  other  sur- 
roundings should  say  they  are  as  comfortable  as  most  peasantry  in 
Europe,  although  from  all  sources  their  Income,  as  a  family,  cannot  be 
on  the  average  over  half  a  dollar  daily. 
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In  towns  the  working  class  live  about  as  follows : 

Ceate. 
Breakfast-^An  inftiBion  of  husk  of  cocoa  with  some  dry  bread,  and,  in  aeaaon, 

a  Bardine  or  two,  price 5 

Dinner, —A  '^cocido^'  dish  composed  of  Egyptian  beans,  potatoes,  pork,  sausage, 

bread,  aod  a  glass  of  wine 2S 

i^Mpp^r.— Salt  codfish,  bread,  and  wine S 20 

Total 45 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAOES. 

Since  1878,  date  of  last  labor  circular,  wages  have  increased  about 
26  per  cent.,  and  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKINa  OLASSES. 

The  working  class  here  are,  generally  speaking,  sober,  but  cannot 
save,  as  there  is  no  margin  between  income  and  expenditure,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  ambition  to  rise,  as  they  are  happy  with  their  lot. 

The  feeling  between  employ6  and  employer  is  good,  as  most  Spanish 
employers  on  a  big  scale  are  ^^  aristo  democrats  "  and  treat  their  work- 
people with  courtesy,  but  at  the  same  time  do  nothing  to  improve  their 
lot,  being  quite  content  that  they  should  remain  ignorant  and  live  in 
wretched  surroundings. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Thftre  is  no  organization  of  labor  here,  nor  is  there  a  counter  one  of 
capital. 

STRIKES  AND  FOOD  PTJR0HA8ES. 

Strikes  are  unknown.  The  laboring  class  are  firee  to  purchase  where 
they  like,  and  are  paid  weekly  in  <<  hard"  qioney.  Co-operative  socie- 
ties do  not  exist. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  social  question  here  does  not  present  any  striking  features.  There 
is  no  excess  of  population :  the  climate  is  mild  and  benignant,  and  the 
people  are  contented.  Tneir  dwelling  consists  of  a  flat,  containing  a 
room  and  kitchen.  The  room  has  two  <<  alcoves,"  that  is,  recesses  to 
contain  each  a  bed ;  the  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  said  room 
has  another  ^^  alcove,"  and  at  times  a  *<  water  "-closet  of  the  most  prim- 
itive description,  and  almost  invariably  without  any  water  supply.  For 
such  dwellings  they  pay  from  $20  to  $35  per  year. 

AKTHUK  H.  HARBISON, 

ConsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Santander^  JunCy  1884. 
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OooopAttons. 


BUILDDia  TBJLDB& 

BrioUjkTen $8  M  $4  80  |4  ttS 

STod-cwrien 180  8  00  2  40 

liMons 8  80  4  80  4  OS 

Tenden 180  8  00  2  40 

Plaateren 4  80  0  00  6  40 

Tenden 180  3  00  2  40 

8Uten 8  80  4  80  4  05 

Boofera 8  80  4  80  4  05 

Tenders.. 180  8  00  2  40 

Plumbers 5  40  0  00  0  00 

AsslsUnU 2  40  8  00  8  00 

Carpenters  (in  staip-jards) 8  60  5  40  4  60 

GM-flUers 5  40  0  00  0  00 

OTHBB  TBADBB. 

Bakers 0  00  7  80  0  90 

Blaoksmiths ^ 4  20  7  20  5  70 

Strikers 4  20  7  20  5  70 

Bookbinders 8  00  5  40  4  50 

Briokmakers 2  40  3  00  8  00 

Brewers 8  00  0  60  5  40 

Butchers 4  20  4  80.  4  50 

Brass  foanders 4  80  8  40  0  00 

Cabinet-makers .8  00  0  00  4  80 

Confectioners 8  00  6  00  4  50 

Coopers 4  80  7  80  6  80 

DisfiUers 4  80  5  40  5  10 

Drirers: 

Coach 240  4  20  8  00 

Draymen  sad  teamsters 2  40  6  00  4  20 

Cab  and  carriage 2  40  4  20  8  80 

Street  laaways 2  40  4  20  8  80 

Dyers 4  20  6  00  5  10 

Bngravers 6  00  12  00  0  00 

Farriers 8  00  7  20  5  40 

Gardeners 2  40  8  00  8  00 

Hatters 2  40  8  00  8  00 

Horae-shoers 4  20  0  00  5  10 

Jewelers 4  20  6  00  5  10 

Laborers,  porters,  ^ 8  00  6  00  4  50 

Lithographers 4  20  4  80  4  50 

2raa.makeX8  (hand) 4  20  4  20  4  20 

Potters. 2  40  8  60  8  00 

Printers 4  20  6  00  5  10 

Teachers, public  schools perannnm..  2  00  5  00  2  00 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 4  80  7  20  6  00 

Sail-makers 4  80  4  80  4  80 

SteTedores* permonth..  80  00  50  00  50  00 

Tanners 8  60  7  20  5  40 

Tailors permonth..  8  00  14  00  11  00 

Telegraph  operators perannnm..  200  00  500^00  800  00 

Tinsmiths. 4  20  7  20  5  70 

WeaTer8(priTate  work  outside  of  mills) 2  40  8  00  2  70 


ATerage. 


92  A— LAB 90 


*  Paid  per  ton. 
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II.  Faotories,  mills,  etc. 


Wage$  paid  per  week  of  $ixty  to  sixty-five  hour$  in  faetoriee  and  milU  in  the  eoneular  A»- 

triot  of  Santander. 


Oocnpttfcioiu. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATemge^ 

I'OTBineii -..--. 

$12  50 
760 
6  25 
480 
4  80 
480 
480 
800 
1  20 
420 
1  80 
12  00 
12  00 
000 
4  00 

$17  50 
16  00 
8  76 
480 
000 
000 
000 
4  20 
2  40 
600 
800 
20  00 
20  00 
12  00 
000 

$16  00 
10  00 

En|{tn6-<^Hv6'^ ^t.^.^..^,,.,,.,,,^ »».-»-,.-».-,»».....,.». 

7  60 

DliM^kmnithf)  ,.,-.,. „..,t-., r.^.x 

4  80 

RlTeters 

5  40 

Boiler-makers 

5  40 

Utters ' 

5  40 

AmittMitft , , 

8  00 

Boys « 

1  50 

ComiDon  'Workmen 

4  20 

Women 

2  40 

14  00 

Cashiers........ 

14  00 

BnAkl^eepen^  .,--...,,„ , 

10  00 

General  smiUl  clerks 

4  00 

III.  F0XTin)RIES,  MAOHINK-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  houn  in  foundries,  maehine-shops,  and  iron  works  in  San- 

iander. 


OoonpatioDS. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

$15  00 

$20  00 

15  00 

25  00 

8  00 

15  00 

000 

750 

400 

7  50 

600 

800 

600 

800 

800 

480 

600 

8  00 

400 

800 

800 

15  00 

7  00 

12  00 

250 

760 

480 

800 

4  20 

4  20 

ATerage. 


Foremen 

Engineers 

Engine-drivers  — 

Firemen 

Assistants 

Boiler-makers 

Biyeters 

Oarpenters 

Fltfors 

Clerks 

Head  clerks 

Bookkeepers 

General  clerks  .... 
Common  workmen 
Blacksmiths 


$17  50 
20  00 
11  SO 
750 
52S 
650 
660 

>  420 
720 
600 
U50 
050 
420 
640 
420 


lY.  Olass-workers. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  glass-workers  in  consular  district  of  Santander. 


Oocopations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Averageu 

Director 

Foremen 

$12  50 
7  50 
6  25 
4  80 
4  20 

$17  50 
15  00 
8  75 
6  00 
5  00 

$15  00 
11  26 

'RnirinAArM 

Firemen , , 

7  50 

Glass- workers 

5  40 

Common  workmen - -- 

4  00 
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V.  Mines  and  inNiNO. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixiy  to  $ixtp-five  koure  in  and  in  oonneeHon  with  iron  and  Hno  mine9 

in  Santander, 


Oocapationa. 


Lowest. 


Higfaest. 


ATenge» 


JToreman 

Common  diggers 

GommoB  borers 

Carrying  nibbiah : 

fioys 

Women 

Cftnnen,  carrying  either  rubbish  or  minerals 


13  60 
.2  40 
3  00 

00 

90 

480 


14  00 
2  40 
4  00 

1  20 
1  20 
600 


|3  8<> 
2  40 
850 

120 
1  20 
5  40 


VI.  Railway  emplot^s. 

Wages  paid  to  raihoay  employes  (those  engaged  ahout  stations  as  well  as  those  engaged  on  the 
engines  and  cars,  linemeny  railroad  laborers,  ^o. )  in  Santander. 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Station  masters 

„ ,,-.-x.peTannnm.. 

9200  00 

200  00 

200  00 

182  60 

30  00 

80  00 

18  00 

2  40 

8  00 

2  40 
120 
1  20 
490 

3  50 
25  00 
45  00 
40  00 
80  00 
25  00 
36  00 
80  00 
70  00 
60  00 
20  00 
15  00 

$800  00 

600  00 

800  00 

182  50 

00  00 

35  00 

18  00 

2  50 

4  00 

2  40 
1  80 
1  80 
4  00 

3  50 
86  00 
60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
85  00 
35  00 

100  00 
00  00 
80  00 
50  00 
80  00 

$600  00 
400  00 
230  00 
182  60 

Second  master 

KaUway  factors 

Telegraph  clerks  ..................... 

::::::::::::::::;:::::::::t::: 

do  ... 

Engine  drivers 

Firemen 

per  month.. 

do 

45  00 
30  00 

Points  watchmen 

Line  laborers 

Foremen   ...... ....................... 

do.... 

per  week*.. 

do 

18  00 
240 
3  80 

Workmen 

do.... 

2  40 

Boys 

do.... 

1  50 

Carsenrice    

Conductors  of  train 

Srakemen 

do.... 

do.... 

, do.... 

1  50 
490 
3  50 

Ticket  revisers ., 

Civil  engineers 

Second  engineers 

Overseers 

per  month.. 

do... 

!!.'"!*.!."""!.  I.  .11  .!l.do!!I! 

80  00 
47  50 
45  00 
40  00 

Clerks 

do.... 

30  00 

General  direction 

Jnspectors-general 

..'..*.*.......".".'.*......  !.!!do...*. 

80  00 
90  00 

First  inspectors 

Second  inspectors 

Secretaries.  

General  clerks 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

80  00 
70  00 
86  00 
22  60 

*  Sixty  to  seventy  hours. 

VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards  (distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship-building)  in  Santander. 
Occupations. 


Naval  architects per  month 

Surveyors do . . 

General  clerks do. . 

Iron  work :  , 

Enpneors per  week..: 

Foremen do 1 

Engine  drivers do j 

yiremen do ! 

Black  smiths do ' 

Boiler  makers do 

Riveters  and  holders do ' 

Iron,  brass,  A:c .,  fitters do , 

Lathes  men    • do ; 

General  assistants do 

Boys do 

Woo  1  work : 

Foremen do 

Naval  ciirpenters do 

Assintants do 

Boys do 


20  00 
15  OO 
11  50 
7  60 

4  50 
6  50 
6  50 

6  50 

5  50 
4  50 
1  60 

11  00 

7  60 
-4  10 


Gmol^  80 


There  is  no  ship-building  in  Santander  or  Bilbao.    The  above  are  the  rates  paid  on  ship  repairs. 
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Yin.  SBAMSN'8  WAaSS. 

Wage$  paid  p0r  monih  to  9eamm  (offleeri  and  wen),  dkUnguiihing  (eltraen  ocean,  ooagi, 
and  river  navigation,  and  hetwoon  iail  and  ntoam,  in  ike  oononlar  dUtriot  ofSantandor, 


OoovpAtSona. 


Lowest.    HighMt.   Arerif*. 


OCIAH  AHD  OOA0T  STIAM  HAVIOATIOH. 

CaptainB 

Second  offloen  or  mfttM 

Third  officers 

Boetswains 

Secood  boatawftiiis 

Seamen 

First  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  end  Tourih  engineer 

Firemen 

Coel  tenders 

Waiters 

Doctors  and  priests 

Cooks 


$60  00 
MOO 
46  00 
20  00 
16  00 
10  00 
80  00 
66  00 
40  00 
MOO 
MOO 


$1M00 
100  M  • 
MOO  I 
MM  1 
M  M  I 
M  M  I 
120  M 
M  M 
M  M 
M  M 
36M 


Captains . 


0OA8T  AKD  OCSAK  BAIL  HAYIQATIOM. 


Boatswains. 
Seamen 


OOABTXira^BASB  NAYiaATION. 


Master,  wlthont  certificate. 

Boatswain 

Cook  and  i 


40  0<r 
M  M 


40  M 
U  M 

16  M 
8M 


MM 
16  M 
6M 


$106  M 
75M 
«7M 
8SM 
MOO 
15  M 
IMOO 
72  5t 
45M 
40  M 
82  M 


»M 


TOM 
MM 
MM 
MM 


40M 
26M 
MM 


M  M 
MM 


42M 
22M 
14  M 


MM 

MM 
14  M 


IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixt^  hours  in  Santander  etoreBf  wholesale  or  retail,  to  nwlee  and 
females,  in  general  shop-keeping. 


Ooenpatloiis. 


Ship  stores 

Tailor  shops 

HilUners' shops 

Stationery  shops 

Hat  shops 

Wineshops 

Caf4  (Goflee  shops  or  olub) . 

Tarems 

Candle  shops 

Coal  stores 

General  stores 

FioTlsion  shops 

Bread  shops 

Bntohers*  shops 


Lowest. 


Men.       Women. 


MM 
6  M 
6M 
4M 
4M 
SM 
8M 
8M 
8M 
8  10 
8  M 
6M 
4  M 
8M 


|4M 
2  10 
2  10 
8M 
2  10 
2M 
8M 
8M 
2M 
8M 
8M 
4M 
4M 
8M 


Highest. 


Men.       Women. 


MM 

7  M 
7M 
4M 
6M 
4M 

8  M 
8M 
4M 
8  10 
4M 
8M 
8M 
4M 


$6M 
4M 
6  M 
8M 
4M 
8  M 
8M 
8  M 
8  M 
8  M 
4  10 
6  M 
6M 
8M 


Aretage. 


Men.      Women. 


$7  M 
4M 
4M 
4  M 
4M 
8  M 
8M 
8  M 
8M 
8  10 
4M 
7M 
7M 
4M 


I 


I 


|4M 
2M 
8  M 
8M 
3  M 
2M 
8  M 
8M 
8M 
8M 
8  M 
4M 
4M 
8M 


X.  Household  waqes  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  oiiies)in  Santander,  Spain. 


Oocnpations. 


Women: 
Headserrants , 

Maidservants  .. 

Cooks  

Norses 

Men: 

C^eneral  seryants 

Coaohmsn 

Qrooms , 


Lowest.    Highest.  ATeraga. 


$1M 
IM 
IM 

8  M 
10  M 
18  M 

9  M 


fOM 
8M 
4M 

8M 
12  M 

15M 
16M 


—  Serraats  are  fed  at  home,  and  honM.  hoarding,  washing,  and  clothes. 


Google 


M76 
2M 
2  76 

6M 

UM 
14  M 
12  M 
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Wagti  paid  per  day  or  month-~a»  the  ea$e  may  he^io  agrUmUural 'ldborer9  and  houUkold 
(country)  servanU  in  Santander,  with  hoard  and  clothing. 


Ooonpatioiis. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Women  employed  in  work  of  every  deeorlptlMi 

,...per  dey.. 

100 

50 

000 

10  50 

200 

00 

10  00 

$0  40 

160 

55 

800 

Women  aerruts .'. '. 

Men  employed  In  egrloaltnna  work  of  every  d^eoriptlon. 
Men  serpents  employed  in  the  oovnlry 

.permontn.. 
.permontn.'. 

XII.  GORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 

Waga  paid  per  year  of  an  average  work  of  eight  hours  a  day  to  the  corporation  employ^  in 

the  diy  of  Santander. 


Ooonpetione. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Lord  meyor or fhleelde* .....*..  .  ^^.  ,.a  .. 

$600  00 

400  00 

Konidpel: 

Doctors 

Al^^ly^tf r r . . 

500  00 

Clerks 

$160  00 

$300  00 

250  00 

TAT-Kftthereni .....^.^.a... 

180  OO 

Teechers 

'""''"  *^' 

Hospital  dootors 

Oenerarelerks ] 

100  00 

Policemen 

150  00 

ChlefoflScersof  polioe. 

800  00 

*  No  salary  nor  fees.    It  is  a  jMSt  taken  only  as  an  honor  and  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

XIY.  Trades  and  labor — Government  employ.  ' 

Wageepaid  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in  Saniander, 
[Week  of  sixty  honrs.] 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest    Highest  AveragSw 


TOBACCO  FACTOBT. 

Director per  month.. 

Clerks  do 

Bagine-drlver do.... 

Finman do 

Forewomen do 

Women  in  work per  day.. 

, , do..-. 


$100  00 
20  00 
40  00 
80  00 
18  00 
40 
00 


$100  00 
80  00 
40  00 
80  00 
18  00 
40 
60 


$100  00 
25  00 
40  OO 

•  80  00 

18  00 

40 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  press* 
men,  proof-readers,  ^o.)  in  Saniander. 


0«.ap.««». 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Compositors 

$4  20 
800 
600 
750 
600* 
860 
860 
800 

$6  00 
420 
800 
12  50 
10  00 
480 
420 
6  00 

$5  40 
8  60 

Pressmen 

Proof-readers  .......«................*......... .....^4.^..^........^.  ^.^ 

6  OO 

BDgfne-drivera r 

10  00 

8  75 

Bookbinders '. 

8  80 

Sheet-arrsngers .^.^..  ...^.. 

8  80 

G^eral  clerks 1*. 

4  20 
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I.  General  trades  throughout  Spain. 

Mates  of  toagea  paid  ihrougkout  Spain. 
[Statement  prepared  by  Gonanl-Oeneral  Beed,  of  Madrid.] 


Ooenpaticms. 

II 

S  . 

1 

E.  , 

Madrid    (63 
hours). 

8. 

1^ 

It 

80^ 

firiokmakera 

18  00 

$8  75 
4  76 

6  00 

7  60 
626 
800 

"*5"60* 
450. 
4  25 

400 
400 
426 

$3  81 
1  12 
473 
6  70 
5  21 
8  65 
878 
468 

$3  121 

$2  61 
3  12 
3  48 
420 
482 
8  43 

3  20 

4  62 
8  72 
8  15 

3  16 
8  16 
288 
646 
379 

4  69 

3  72 

5  79 
8  20 
258 
596 
432 

14  88 
2  49 

4  32 

$4  60 

**"3*90" 
8  80 
420 
420 

$8  00 

Brewers  ........................... 

640 

Bntchera 

600 

eoo 

$3  00 

325 

4  60 

Ttraui.fnn.nilAlv               

6  00 

Cablnet>makers 

800 

*"i*20' 
340 

"i'io" 

"6*60* ' 

480 

Confectioners 

e  90 

100 
6  80 

4  SO 

dflr&r*ni&lEdrfi .          •     ...       •«•.. 

Coopers -.- - 

480 
880 

2  70 
8  70 
2  70 

"Vao 

Cutters 

Distillers 

687 

406 

406 
246ft 

6  10 

Drivers : 

Draymen 

300 
800 
880 

420 

Teamsters • 

4  20 

Cabs^ 

300 

8  80 

Carriafles.  nrivate       .  ..  ..... 

Street  railwava 

460 

640 
640 
3  47 
6  76 

860 

8  80 

Conductors 

l>yers 

'"'i  76 

12  50 
8  75 
460 
7  00 
460 
700 
425 

17  60 
626 
600 
600 
860 

'*'4'26' 
7  60 
7  60 
460 
626 
850 
625 
4  75 

2  70 
420 

*"2'io" 

420 
860 
640 
830 
420 
2  10 

2  70 
420 
880 
800 
420 
420 

•16 

3  80 
480 
6  70 
830 

4  20 
880 
420 
890 

5  10 

XpgTftvers 

0  00 

Furriers 

540 

Oardeners 

2  10 
6  00 
480 
0  10 
2  10 
600 
800 
460 
2  40 
8  00 
700 
600 

6  40 

7  50 

8  47 
5  21 
478 
444 
886 
8  11 

8  00 

Hatters 

800 

Horseshoers 

825 

5  10 

Jewelers 

6  10 

Laborers,  norters.  Ac. ......r...... 

2  10 

812i 

460 

Ltthojcrapfaers 

460 

Millwrights 

T^ail-makers  (hand) 

4  20 

Potters 

838 
463 
15  77J 
478 
386 
797 
3  76 
8  86 

"i'is' 

849 

467 
6  031 
6  17 

"i'm 

800 

Printers 

826 
800 
826 
825 
900 

6  10 

Teachers  fpnblio  schools) ' 

678 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

8ail-makers 

600 
480 

Stevedores...... 

7  96 

Tanners  '.....«......•........••  .. 

640 

Tailors 

700 
4  80 
540 

340 

8  25 
980 

U  00 

TelefirrAph  operators  ^...... 

TinHmitns .... 

6  70 

Weaver"  f  on  t«ide  of  mills)  ^ 

2  70 

Boot  And  shoe  makers 

240 

•8  10 

Tapisters 

Pamters  fhonse) 

540 
»5  10 
•6  86 

Olazicrs 

•2  601 

Barbers 

•2  66 
600 
860 

Ship  carpenters 

Tamers  (wood) * 

Carvers  (wood) 

1     ' 

Watchmakers 

•6  79 

;;;;;.. J *. 

600 
420 
860 
860 

is; 

Ooachmakers 

1 

600 
480 
498 

Car^makers 

t 

Ifocksmiths 

i-_  - 

Tarnish  ers 

6  40 
600 

>  Persons  using  oabs  in  Spain  usually  fee  the  drivers,  which  adds  about  60  per  cent,  to  their  regu* 
larpay. 

•  An  average  cannot  well  be  given,  aa  teachers  are  paid  by  the  year  at  salaries  ranging  fh>m  $48.25 
io  $579  per  annum.  Those  paid  the  latter  salary  are  comparatively  few,  while  those  getting  a  salary 
of  from  $48.25  to  $300  are  many.  Consequently  the  average  per  week  here  given  ia  a  high  approxima- 
tion. 

•Per  ton. 

*  Telegraphs  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ooreniment  and  the  operators  are  paid  by  the  year  at  the 
vate  ef  from  $193  to  .$482.60,  United  States  money,  per  annum.  An  average  per  week  cannot  therefore 
be  well  made. 

•Piecework.    •Sixty>three.    'Sixty-three hours.    "Twelve hours. 
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Statement  prepared  hy  ConsuUQeneral  Seed,  of  Madrid^  eJkowing  ihe  average  teageepaidin 
the  caneular  dUiricte  in  Spain  during  ihe  year  1884. 

Genebal  tbadbs  in  Spain— Oontinned. 


OooQpationt. 


1^ 


BrloklAven 

Hoa-«arrier8. 


Tenders  ... 
Plaaterera 

Tenden  ... 

Sl«ten 

Boofera 

Tenders.  .. 
Plumbers 

Assistants. 
Carpenters  — 

<lfts.fltters 

BiJKers 

Blseksmitlis . . . 

Strikers... 
BookMnders... 


$2  25 
4  80 
2  70 
4  20 
2  70 


$5  40 
8  16 
6  70 
8  15 
486 
8  15 


$4  83 


$2  88 


880 


463 
8  47 
4  05        8  00 


4  10 

2  70 

7  60 

8  00 

5  70 
540 
4  60 

7  60 

8  76 
625 


6  76 
8  16 
4  871 
1  00 
6  00 
490 
440 
460 
526 
685 


$3  80 
2  70 
8  80 
1  85 
830 
1  66 


8  86 


468 
3  86 
8  88 
6  70 
8  47 
405 


860 


880 
1  66 
880 
1  66 
8  75 


480 
600 


812| 
8  I2I 


240 


$6  80 
286 
6  80 
286 
630 
286 
6  30 
6  80 
2  86 
6  80 
2  86 
640 
6  20 
266 
600 
2  40 
6  10 


$3  80 
225 
2  70 
226 
2  70 
226 


8  80 

2  10 
8  60 

3  80 
8  60 
8  60 
240 
880 


$4  06 
2  40 
406 
240 
640 
240 

4  06 
406 
240 
600 
8  00 
450 
6  00 
600 

5  76 
5  70 
450 


U.  Faotobibs,  mills,  btc. 

Batee  ofwageepaid  throughout  SfpaU^ — Continued. 


Barcelona. 

Cadis. 

Denia. 

Madrid. 

MaUga. 

Carders 

$6  80 
880 
000 
4  75 
000 
8  60 
600 
320 
600 

CArdnm  siislstAnts 

fiarAtn^  foremen 

...... .... 

"YTeekven 

Taeklers  (f)    

Sleaohers.  foreman ...................... 

Donblen  (women) .-r.^..,... 

Poremen 

ICnoltMMira  -  _ _ 

■ 

$24  00 
16  00 

Overseers 

Superintendents 

18  00 

Mechanics 

4  80 

Laborers: 

Male 

8  60 

Pemale 

1  80 

Packers 

8  00 

Cl^ks 



6  80 

Porters. 

8  00 

Berrants 

240 

BoTS  and  flrirls 

90 

WOOUDI»  BFIXHOIO  ASD  WBAYHTO. 

I>jer8  and  wasbeni 

426 

1  60 
40$ 
12  60 

200 
600 

260 
600 
600 
660 
10  00 
260 

Carding  engines: 

Boys 

Assistants 

Carders 

BOTS 

Spmners .r......i.r...t 

lenders: 

Girls 

Foremen  , 

lOnder 

"Weayers 

Taeklers  (1) 

flpool-wiikders  (boys) 

r^ 

•••••••^•f  • 
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BaU$  of  wagm  paid  thnfugkoui  iS^poiii^-Coiitlnaed. 


OoonpAtioDs. 

BanMkma. 

Cadis. 

]>«ila. 

Madrid. 

Mniaea. 

WooLKf,  BPimnvo  ahd  wbayimo— 
ContiniMd. 

Wool'WMlicni • - • 

14  00 
800 
400 
175 

10  00 
140 
8  12i 

1  15 
1  75 

1  75 
8  87« 
175 

•  00 
825 
250 
400 
8  75 
4  00 

2  15 
800 
400 

POnQIAD    ...r,,.. .«.....«-,-,,  r.  .*.... 

Oimiiffr> winder  -.- .....«....* 

finftTttT'Wlnd  w .  ...r.... 

ClMUI«n          -..       .rr--,  r..t-«.  .T-r-r...1-*l-i-...*^ 

If ffndfln  fwomm)  .....«^.r«..-.,......-,r. 

OlMffion  ( womon) •> ....■ 

Ti^iiidflm  f woinfi&)  ...........•....«■•.>>. 

Twistera  (womtfi) 

WML-ven  (W0111611) •.....••...• 

AMUtaati  (wamen) • 

HXMF-BPOniXNO  AVD  DOUBUHe. 

Cwc^Mn  (!) 

PropftreTS ....*... ;- ' 

Spinn^ra  »T■f----T---1---■rt■^--»-t•■f■.■.^■-■^r-- 

KMlf^ni  ftud  bftUon ...................... 

IA^WTOTW    .........   .....«..-r...,r-,.......r 

Tiftbo'**^  (wfMin^n) 

Roinnen  (woni9D)r -r ■, t 



wcaToni  (women) ....................... 

BUOAB  FACTOim. 

SnffinMn 

$18  00 
000 

Or^secn 

#QMi>.inAk9n  .........T. ........ '........ 

18  00 

Bouen 

4SI 

Distillers 

4  80 

lAhorf«T* - -r, 

270 

Paokers 

881 

Porters 

800 

Clerks - 

480 

8TBAM  FLOUB-IOLLS. 
BnciDMrs ..-----.-.-. 

7S0 

0  00 

]jsb<nvrs  ,,.,,T--T i^-r T-- 

8  10 

Clerks 

8  00 

Servants  

2  40 

WATBB  FLOUB-MXLU. 

Orerseers 

8  90 

Workmen ...  r .......................  r -- - 

8  40 

8TBAM  iAW-IOLLS. 

Inflineers ......  ............... ..•-.-.--x 

7  50 

Overseers 

4  00 

4  20 

Tenders 

2  70 

FULTDIQ-CABDB  FACTOST. 

Stampers  (men) ................. ...i.... 

#6  08 

5  21 
521 
282 
290 
8  47 
87 

405 
4  05 

14  00 

C<dorers: 

Hen 

258 
248 
174 
287 
85 

Cotters  (women) 

Assorters  f women)  .......^. ...... ....... 

Polishf^rs  (men) ........«...'.. 

Xnamelers  iboys) 

yXBMICSLU  FACTOBT. 
ITneadeni  and  bakers. 

Paokers 

.........^ 

cvoijil^i 

^  *~    'jinzea-uy^sj 

Vi^Vjr*T*r  V  • 
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Ooonpatloiit. 

Cadis. 

Denia. 

Kadrid. 

Malaca. 

OAB  WOSKS. 
71rQID6]|.. .•••,. ...........  .............. 

|«08 
9  76 
540 

$5  70 
482 
8  78 
880 
486 
520 
288 

XoffiDM'n 

mfM^kffnltbt 

Carpenters - 

473 
606 
SSI 

288 
144 

5  70 
S66 

6  10 

885 
885 
2  70 
144 
144 

570 
403 
842 
1  88 
843 
228 

10  12 
721 
721 

10  12 
022 

20  22 
248 

482 

4  82 
405 
288 

281 

Oasfltters 

lf*VnvT«  , 

Men 

Womeii 

ftngivf^        ,    -.     ......... 

jfiTemen 

Blacksmith 

l4^reni 

Pemalehelp 

<?iiflil««n  .  . .  ,  .,, 

CAHDU  TACTOBT. 

Printer  (of  wrappers) 

Foreman  (nhon). 

058 

Smith........::..:::;. ::::.:;;;;;; 

Rmlth  'b  aAflletant 

...... ...... 



laborers  ^..^ ^...... 

248 

MBTAL  BKD8TBADA  AlTD  LAMP  FAOTOBT. 

k 

f^Hhf 

Braes-flnishertf 

Smiths  (ordinary) 

Foreman  (paintshop) 

^Fomen... ............ 

CORK  FAOTOBT. 

Cork<maker -- 

Squarers 

Corkwood  trimmers 

. 

Assortem 

Laborers 

CABBIAOS  FACTOBT. 

Smiths...' '. 

8  11 
402 
485 
458 
480 

482 
885 
000 
582 

402 
1  50 

Wheelwxiffhts 

Painters  T. 

Body-makers 

Trimmers 

'  PIAHO  FACTOBT. 

/ 

Carpenters  ■ 

Mechanics 

Tuners..... 

MATCH  FACTOBT. 

Foremen 

laabozers  (women  and  boys) ...•.■.....•-. 
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III.  FOTJNDBIESy  HAOfilNE-SHOPS,  AND  IRON  WORKS. 


(60  hours). 

Ifsdrid 
(80  boors). 

(OOlunixs). 

SAotandm 
(80  hours). 

^Poremeii 

$1168 

$10  50 
35  50 
10  50 

817  68 

Bngin^on  ..*.. 

20  88 

Saperintendent 

14  52 
17  68 
2191 

MfMtor  fonndftn 

IfMtor  aMlstantfl 

HeohAnica , 

450 
540 

Casten  and  molden 

8  19 
894 

MMter  foriTATii 

S3iew..!!v!!!^ ::::"::::;.::::;::::::;;:::::::::;;:; 

800 
480 
8  75 
800 
.  800 

I*iuiiac6-in6n 

C*rpfifitera ............r. ....... ....... ..*...... 

4  28 

Ckw^men - 

Clerka 

8  25 

Fittera 

$8  40 

1140 

1140 

12  00 

8  10 

720 

890 

8  58 

burners - .....*. 

807 

Pliin«rfl 

Forgers 

Fonndoiv .- .......«•.•... 

Boil  ftr.malrftra , 

8  60 

Helpers 

. 

KngiDe-drtTcm .............. 

7  10 

8  11 

11  58 

Virenien 

7  68 

TV.  Olass-woreerb. 


0^,^ 

Barcelona 
(80  hours). 

Cadis  (64  to 
68  hours). 

Santander 
(00  hours). 

$12  25 

4  73 

18  58 

11  58 

7  18 

11  58 

891 

540 

406 

Snperlntendent'B  SMiatSDt 

ChVf  of  sranflr 

Bio^  r^:;::;::;:::::::;;::::::::::::::::::;::;;::;;;:;;;;::; 

$8  76 

Olaaspaddler 

Sabatftates* 

Crucible  makers 

Attendant  to  temnerlnff  fkimAoe 

FireiQen  ......... k........  .      , .... 

$7  50 

Foremen 

15  00 

Bnirineers 

11  25 

cnSMSL^::::::;:::::;:::";::::;:;;::::::::;;;::;:::;:;::^ 

7  75 
582 
1  83 

Helpers.... 

OlMS-workeTS 

5  40 

4  80 

Tenders  to  blowers  fbovs) 

203 
507 
4  73 
838 
888 

Smelterst 

Omcible  chargers - 

Firemen  >  assistant 

^it  grinders 

*  Able  to  do  the  work  of  either  chief  of  gang,  blower, 
t  Smelters,  omcible  chargers,  firemen's  assistant,  and 
ten  to  fifteen  hours  each  day. 


idler. 

lers  work  seyen  days  per  week,  and  fkmn 
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Cadis  (00 
boors). 

Malaga 
(66boar8;. 

(66  boors). 

Biip«riDt4ndentii  .........r  .---t-t. .,,,.,..,,-,,.,, wT.„,,wr.Tw -- 

80  00 
4  20 
255 
855 
2  10 

IPorwneii -•- 

13  80 

DlAotfln 

^ftrrtora •..•...«..•.• 

1  06 

O^^n^nn  diggers - 

2  40 

Oovnmon  borors ..•.........••■....■■ 

8  60 

Owrmen 

6  40 

uo  TDTio  Mnru. 
irinen: 

Workhiff  ftboTA  flrronnd*.. 

r$5  79 
X  579 

t  348 
1848 

685 
724 
440 
3  78 
8  48 
2  81 

10  18 
5  70 
848 
174 

688 
066 
482 
488 
848 
260 
228 
848 
606 
260 

HKTarkln ft  n ndw  STOUB d..... 

Lrnbarm: 

'Worrying  ft^nv*  ground  r ,. 

Working  under  ground 

Tumor*,  r. X  TT. ,...,,,.  T,^...T.. 4.  TT..,.. t.*...*...t 

Xlttors 

Tiftthmnftn 

A  f tondanta.  borinar  mtohlne 

T^Alforttra 

FowUbry. 
T^trmum   T...,..r. .,...,..,.,.. 

Holders 

Aoaintantfl .". 

Bovs 

Ontke  fxrikMifM. 
8tAtion-mMtert§... 

Bilging driTors  .'....., ,., ,r 

Flmnmli .....  . 

BrWkomen 

Switohmen 

I«©Tol  croMinff  ffuftrdfl..... 

Moobaniot  (wBgonii) 

!*ifr^H}hani<?8  VlooomoiiYes) 

PJAtelAjers 

*  As  tbe  consul  bas  given  day  waget  at  tbese  mines,  I  bare  caloolatod  at  tbe  rate  of  sto  dayt  per  wuk 

t  Sonrise  to  sunset.    $48  bonrs. 

$  Station-masters,  engine-drirers,  and  oondnotors  are  paid  by  tbe  montb.  Tbe  calculation  Is  made 
«t  the  rate  of  four  weeks  per  montb. 

II  Firemen  and  tbe  laborers  wblob  follow  are  paid  by  tbe  day.  Tbe  calculation  is  made  at  tbe  rate  of 
six  days  per  week. 
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VI.  Bailway  EHPLoris  m  Spain. 

FSB  AJSnSTUlL 


Ooonpfttioiis. 


ICiidrid. 


MilaciL 


BlTeotor  of  oonpuiT 

Chief  enffineer  (roMs  and  works) 

Chief  of  lelegnph  mttIco 

Chief  engineer  of  mioee 

Chief  of  graeral  aoooanU 

Seeretery  oommittee  (Faria) 

Chief  oentnd  efdminisifcratlnn,  &o 

Chief  warehouse,  4ko 

Chief  of  litigaUon 

Chief  engineer: 

Conttmotion 

Traction 

Second  chief  of  morement 

Snb-chief  of  aerrice 

Chief  bookkecDer 

Second  chief  of  general  aooonnta 

Central  caahier 

Chief  of  claima 

Bngineer  and  chief  of  ftotorj 

Chfef  of  office  of  Intervention 

Chief  engjneerof  ezploitatton 

Chief  of  dlTlaion  of  traction 

Chief  medical  officer • 

Bnb>chief  of  traffic 

Snb^hief  englneerof  exploitation 

Architect 

Chief  of  aoconnta  (traction  hnrean) 

Inspector  (princiiMkl) 

Bngineer  (principal) 

Adminiatrattye  agent 

Chief  administraQon  aection 

Principal  inspector  central  aerrice 

Principal  inspector  of  talegraphs 

Bosiness  agent,  committee  at  Paria 

Chief  of  section,  committee  at  Palis 

Chief  of  secretin's  office 

Secretaiyof  secretary's  office 

Secretsry  litigation  division 

Chief  ordeposit  at  Seville  and  ICalaga 

Inapector  of  movement 

Chief  of  council  aection 

Adminiatrative  inspector 

Chief  of  aoconnta  (warehouses) 

Chief  of  section  (warehouses) 

Other  employte 

MACHDIV-BBOn  AMD  LDR  OmCIALS. 

Overseer,  repairing  shop 

Chief  mach&iat 

Chief  of  gnarda 

Overseer,  machine  shop 


$7,790  00 
4,825  00 
8,800  00 
8,708  50 
8,877  60 
8,281  00 
2,410  00 
2,412  60 
1,080  00 


18.000  00 
8,800  80 


2,400  00 

"'ooi'ii" 


1,080 
1,080 
1,080 
1,888 
1,787 
1,787 
1,787 
1.787 
1,787 
1,840 
1,640 
1,840 
1.487 
1.487 
1,487 
1.487 
1,487 
1,487 
1,487 
1.851 
1,851 
1.851 
1,851 
1.288 
1.807 
1.181 
1.158 
1.158 
1.158 
1.158 
1.081 
1,081 
1,061 
1,061 

144 
to 

018 


I 


188 
188 


788  82 


n4  88 
772  00 
578  00 
528  84 
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Consular  disiriott. 

Bane- 
k>na. 

Cadis. 

Denla. 

Madrid. 

ICalaga. 

Santan- 
der. 

Kfi^Mmivtw ..   .  ....    ... 

$82  76 
82  76 
26  88 

2156 
21  66 

10  80 
14  70 
16  80 
14  70 
14  70 
80  24 
26  00 
10  20 
14  40 
10  08 
10  08 

Kngln^ert  (loocraotfyM) .^r......... 

150  00 

$44  62 

642  50 

$46  00 

▲cooantuita,  repairing  Bhop • 

Firemen: 

Xn  ibope...... ...................... 

Looomb  tires 

26  00 
56  00 

26  00 
28  68 

■'Woo' 

28  25 
41  26 

32  50 

Cblefi  of  stations 

41  66 

Sub^hiefs  of  stations 

38  88 

BtatloB  watohmen ' 

14  58 

Workmen  at  deposits. 

Condnctors  of  trains 

88  00 

26  00 

25  00 
16  66 

11  45 
16  66 

12  50 

10  60 

Ticket  agents 

18  00 
16  00 

46  00 

Brakemen 

13  62 

12  16 

14  20 
18  84 
14  20 

14  84 

13  62 

14  84 
1148 

10  50 

Switchmen 

18  00 

Oener^]  station  hands 

Oaniage  deftn^^rs r... 

LOADOrO  AND  DISCHABODTa 

25  00 
12  25 

OidliHvry  bands 

BOAD-BXD. 

Foreman  (lenalr  sanff) 

15  20 

oilMDaryitoSenT.:?...  ;::::;;;:::: 

26  00 
16  80 

7  80 

O^neral'laborers 

CItU  engineers 

46  25 

40  00 

Clerks 

30  00 

OUIBBAL  DIBICnOK. 

Inspeetors  general 

80  00 

InspfHstors 

75  00 

86  00 

Clerks V 

1 

22  50 

8nb.4!hlef  endneer 

150  00 
100  00 
88  88 

4166 
86  40 
10  00 

86  20 
14  68 
8125 
18  00 
12  00 

8  76 

46  66 

87  60 

88  88 
83  38 

175  00 
68  83 
50  00 
27  50 

Controller  of  materials 

Clerk 

Assi Stan t  ol  erks 

Sketobers 

Porters - 

.......... 





Orerseers... •.........«•• 

Foremen 

TAboi^rs         

Oate^keeners  ..................       .  .. 

Secretary. ........... ................... 

Clerks ..'.......... ...^.^...^'im^I 

AOCOUVriHO   DBPAiriMIHT. 

Clerks 

PAivmaaterB  (with  trsTelinff  enenses) . . 

Controller 

Invp^V^rt  ' 

Clerks 
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Bailway  employA  in  <S|^f»--Continaed. 
PEB  HOKTH-Continaed. 


Conaolardistricta. 

Baroe- 
lon*. 

Cadis. 

Denia. 

Madrid. 

[ 

TRAFFIC  DSPABnaOT. 
Haad  chief        

1200  00 
58  88 
25  00 
16  66 
27  60 
25  00 
12  50 
425 
12  50 
16  66 
1^65 
8f33 
58  88 
45  68 

Head  clerk     

Clerks 

Porters 

Chiefs  of  trains r ,... 

XtAinp  flz6r rr. 

Xiftiiinlifrhter ............................ 

....      1 

Bwec^pors                ...................... 

1 

Porters 

1 

GhADCinfc  CAriDMter 

.,  .  1 

Weieners 

' 

Chiex  insDector 

-.  ...... 

Xtise  iBspector 





416  66 

66  66 
50  00 
33  33 
58  33 
60  00 
36  00 
40  00 
85  00 
23  00 
27  00 
25  00 
17  00 

Controllers 

Chiefs  of  sections. 

!::.'!.*::::':::::::::: 

Clerks 

Chief  of  engineers 

flhinf  nf  AniriiiAAni  /fmnnlMnAntttTv) 

MAohftnios,  ---r.-.. ...... ...-.I 

Boiler-makers --. 

Blacksmiths 

Gamenters    ............................ 

Painters 

Tapistera - 

Laoorem               >•      ....  ............r 

yn.  Ship-yards  and  ship-buildino  in  Spain. 


Oooapationa. 


Consular  districta. 


Cadis  (60 
hours). 


MaIam.      Saatander 
^''**«*-    t(60honn). 


Xaral  architeota . 

Surveyors 

Oenextd  clerks  ... 
Engineers 


Foremen  . 

Engine-drivers 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Riveters  and  holders  . . 

Iron-bniss  fitters 

Lathesraen 

General  assistants 

Boys 


$10  71 


5  79 
9  27 

5  21  ! 


Foremen 

^aval  carpenters. 
Assistaute 


WOOD  WORK. 


Boys 

Orainary  ah ipiip right . 

Ship-j:.incrs   

Foreman  calker 

Jonrueymen 


BiTers 

Assistftiits 

Ship-can>t:uter8t  .. 


8ALVAGS  AND  WKECKINO. 


724 

6  95 
10  71 

7  24 

*11  82 
*6  75 

$G  00 


$18  75 

13  75 

562 

30  00 

15  00 

11  50 

450 

6  50 

650 

650 

5  50 

4  50 

1  80 

11  00 

7  60 

4  10 

1  80 

*  70  hoars. 


t  Work  from  Bunrise  to  sunset— less  one  boor  for  meals. 
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Alicante.  | 

Barcelona. 

Cadis. 

Denia. 

Malaga. 

Santander. 

OoeaD-going  ateam  TeMeU : 
Captains 

$80  00 
65  00 
50  00 
87  60 

196  60 
48  42 

28  85 
88  60 
48  25 
48  25 
38  60 

29  05 
24  13 
29  05 
29  05 
20  26 
15  44 

$55  00 
80  00 
22  50 

$106  00 
75  00 

First  mates 

Second matsa 

67  50 

Third  mates* 

Doctors 

50  OO 

Pursers 

Chaplains -.. 

50  OO 

First  stewards 



Second  stewards 

Quartermasters 

19  00 

Smtswains 

25  0<X 

Carpenters 

16  00 

Steersmen* 

Ordinary  seamen 

15  50 
87  50 
62  50 
53  07 

13  61 

15  00 
55  00 
87  50 
27  50 

15  00> 

Ch^f en ji[in<^rs  ................ 

77  20 
67  90 
43  42 
53  07 



lOO  00 

Second  engineers 

:::::::::: 

72  50 

Third  engineers 

45  00 

Fourth  engineers 

Firemen 

16  00 

40  00 

Assistants 

28  16 
24  12 
24  12 
17  37 

OUerst 

13  00 

T^eml^ng  firemen 

Ordinary  firemen 



Coal  passers * 

18  51 

;... 

82  50 

Cooks  : 

First 

45  00 

24  12 
24  12 
19  80 
0  66 
15  44 

48  43 
28  85 

22  50 

85  00> 

Second 

Third 

Cabin  boys 

Stowers 

COABTIlf 0  BTBAKBBS. 

Captains 

62  50 
40  00 
27  50 

86  00 
45  00 
82  50 

35  00 
26  00 
22  00 
15  00 

105  00 

First  mates 

75  00 

Second  mates 

67  60 

Quartermasters 

Boatswains 

19  80 
19  80 

62  78 
38  60 

25  00 

Carpenters 

14  00 

85  00 
25  00 
18  00 

En^neers: 

First 

72  50 
62  50 
25  00 

100  00 

Second  

72  50 

Cooks 

85  00 

Steersmen 

17  87 
13  51 

Ordinary  seamen. 

13  50 

13  50 



18  00 
14  00 
12  00 
11  00 

15  00 

Firemen 

40  OO 

Boatmen 

Oreaiiers  (oilers) 

Boys 

7  72 
2123 
19  78 

72  37 

33  77 

Firemen 

j 

Coal-passers 

j 

SAILING  YSeSELS. 

Ocean  navigation : 

Captains 

55  00 
30  00 

70  00 
87  50 
27  50 

45  00 
27  50 
18  00 

60  OO 

Mates       

;:;: 

42  50 

Mates,  second 

Boatswains 

19  30 
19  30 
15  44 
11  58 
19  30 
19  30 

38  60 

21  23 

11  58 

9  65 

22  50 

Caruentors           .  -     .... 

22  60 

St-eersnien 

::::::;:::!:::::::::::: 

Ordinary  seamen 

13  50 
30  00 
30  00 

55  00 
30  00 

13  00 

13  00 

14  OO 

Cooks 

Stewards          . 

Coasting  trade : 

Captains 

Mates 

j 

30  00 

1 

Steersmen   

Ordinarv  H^^amen    

.  .......... 

13  50 

17  50 

i4  00 

Boatswains 

:::::::::::: 

20  00 

Cooks 

"1 

14  00 

*  The  wages  of  thiitl  mates,  doctors,  pursers.  cbaplain»,  second  stewards,  nnder  the  Cadiz  column, 
are  not  u»n^,  but  are  paid  by  the  Trans  atlantic  Companv. 

t  The  wages  paid  to  oilers,  leading  firemen,  second  and  third  cooks,  are  not  usaal  and  are  only  paid 
by  the  Transatlantic  Company  at  Cadiz. 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages  in  Spain. 

[All  tmployte  In  stores  mn  also  ftunishsd  with  bosid  and  lodging-J 


Ocoopations. 


ConnilAr  districts. 


! 


Banks  or  oommerdsl  offioes :  * 

Csshien    

Bookkeepers 

Corresponding  derks 

General  clerks 

Wholesale  dry  goods  stores :  t 

Salesmen 

General  clerks 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Retail  dry  goods  stores :  t 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Salesmen 

Betail  fancy  stores :  t 

Cashiers 

Bookkeepers 

Salesment 

General  salesmen : 

Retail  hardware  stores 

Retail  grocery  stores 

Retail  liquor  stores 

Retail  fnmitare  stores 

Book  and  stationery  stores — 
Retail  drag  stores :  t 

Prescription  clerks,  fto.... 


18  76 


8  76 


8  75 
8  76 


$13  12 
1187 


18  12  i 
U  87  , 


8  15  I      17  58 


18  80 


0  60  '      26  181 


17  63 
14  07 
14  07 


880 


880 
880 


$00  46 
61  87 
46  74 
86  90 

28  06 

28  66 
88  66 
84  90 

,    27  51 

'    3246 

24  86 

22  85 

29  28 
14  85 

14  10 
11  27 
11  27 

4  85 
640 

5  75 


$18  75 


7  50 


325 


$8  00 


3  M» 


900  3  80 
2  00  I  3  99 
8  OO 


490 


487 


*  Sixty  hours. 


t  Eighty-four  hours. 


X.  HotrSEHOLD  WAOBS  IN  SPAIN. 
^R  MONTH. 


Occupations. 


Consular  district. 


I 

5 


I 
I 


Stewards 

Cooks 

Coachmen  (board) 

.  Coachmen  (without  hoard). 

Footmen. 

Stablemen 

Waiters 

Porters 

General  seryants 


$12  00 


$9  50 
16  00 
82  50 
725 
15  00 


$9  66 
11  58 
21  28 


$20  00 
12  00 
2184 


$8  00 

6  00 

7  00 


6  75 


600 


488 


$5  50 


5  50 
11  40 
10  00 
15  90 


8  00 


FEMAUB. 


Housekeepers  — 

Maids 

Chambermaids — 

Cooks 

Seamstresses 

Knrse 

General  serrants. 
Laundresses 


225 


8  25 


3  75 
600 


9  50 


579 
488 


8  75 


886 
579 


2  75 


8  00 
650 
8  25 
7  00 
800 
5  50 
276 
600 


4  00 
8  00 
300 


600 


225 
2  50 
200 
1  50 
160 
200 


Goo 


^ 


k- 


$14  50 


12  00 


11  25 


875 
225 


2  75 

"s'ii 
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Oeenpationa. 


Conaiilftr  diitriotB. 


I 


Mperorfor 

OoinmMi  uborers. 

Common  laborers  (women) . 

Temporary  laboren 

TeamBten 

Senranto: 

Male,  with  food 

Female,  with  food 

Harrvethanda 

Plowmen 

Cowmen 

Shepherds 

Swineheida 

VlneyaniLlAborera 


f0  45 


low 


#0  48 


f0  60 
026 


fom 


0  47| 
0  87i 


OH 


0  H 

0  90 


082 
063 
0  67 
0  67 
067 
067 


0  471 


0  27| 


om 
oia§ 


0-66 
040 


oas 

061 


Agrlonltoral  laborers  thionshoat  Spain  generally  work  from  snnrise  to  snnaei.  with  the  ezoeption  of 
*wo  honra  allowed  for  brealdist  and  dinner.  They  also  famish  their  own  food  and  lodging.  Honsa 
aerrants  excepted. 

92  A— LAB ^91  * 
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RUSSIA. 

MHPOMT  BT  OOirSUL'OSNSMAL  STANTOI^,  OF  ST.  PBTSR8BVMQ. 

Herewitl)  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  in  reply  to  the  Department's 
Labor  Gircalar,  the  information  which  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to 
collect  in  this  consular  district  and  those  of  the  agencies  at  Gronstadt| 
Bevel,  and  Biga. 

I  have  experienced,  through  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  com- 
munity on  such  matters,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  the  data  for 
this  report,  and  my  experience  is  borne  out  by  that  of  the  agents. 

On  being  informed  by  the  Central  Statistical  Bureau,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  of  mine  in  April  last,  that  they  possessed  ncf  such  statistics  at 
that  office,  I  at  once  applied  to  the  various  Oovemment  departments 
for  particulars  of  the  wages,  &c.,  of  the  laborers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  legation  to  the  same  end. 

Tip  to  the  present  date,  however,  no  reply  has  been  received  either 
at  the  legation  or  this  office. 

Inquiries  made  simultaneously  of  the  leading  employers  of  labor  met, 
as  a  rule,  with  much  the  same  fate.  The  greatest  willingness  to  oblige 
was  generally  expressed,  but  nothing,  in  most  instances,  came  of  these 
professions. 

The  figures  forwarded  are  the  result  of  individual  effort,  and  are  as 
full  and  exact  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to  procure. 

Notwithstanding  repeated  disappointments  I  have  retained  this  re- 
port, which  was  written  two  montns  ago,  in  the  hope  of  making  it  more 
complete  by  the  addition  of  data  then  lacking  and  which  I  daily  ex- 
pected to  receive. 

I  am  compelled,  however,  to  forward  the  report  in  its  incomplete  state, 
lest  the  information  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  value  to  the  Department. 

Any  particulars  now  omitted  which  it  shall  be  my  good  fortune  to 
receive  shall  be  forwarded  later  on. 

The  replies  to  the  interrogatories  are  in  the  main  as  applicable  to  the 
agencies  as  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  is  better  in  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces and  Finland  than  in  Russia  proper. 

EDGAB  STANTON, 

Consul'OeneraL 

United  States  Consulate, 

8t  Petersburg^  August  1,  1884. 


I.— Male  Labob. 

BATES  OF  WAaSS. 

As  far  as  obtainable  the  rates  of  wages  are  given  in  the  accompany- 
ing tables,  special  attention  being  called  to  those  of  agricultural  laborers. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  an  average  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  prevailing  both  as  to  work  and  to  payment.  In  some 
factories  laborers,  being  lodged  and  fed,  earn  but  nominal  wages ;  in 
others,  working  by  the  piece,  wages  are  larger  3  and  in  others,  again, 
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being  lodged  but  not  fed,  the  wages  earned  vary  from  those  earned 
under  different  S3'Btems. 

One  or  two  examples  will  serve  to  prove  this : 

In  the  largest  rope  and  cordage  factory  in  this  city  the  laborers  earn, 
working  ten  hours  a  day,  from  28.8  cents  to  65.2  cents  daily,  with  free 
lo<lging  and  fuel  in  th^  factory. 

In  the  leading  glass  works  in  this  vicinity  common  laborers  earn  from 
$48  to  $67.20  per  annum,  being  lodged  and  fed  at  the  works. 

Master  hands  work  by  the  piece,  and  earn  from  $57.60  to  $86.40  per 
month,  with  free  lodging  and  fuel,  but  they  are  obliged  to  pay  their  as- 
sistants  and  apprentices,  who  receive,  the  former  from  $7.20  to  $14.40, 
the  latter  from  $3.84  to  $4.80  per  month.  Overseers,  assorters,  and 
clerks  receive  in  this  factory  fVom  $16.80  to  $48  per  month. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  difficult  it  is  to  establish  an 
average  rate.  Wages  in  almost  every  individual  case  are  a  matter  of 
bargain,  and  in  this  city  the  wages  of  all  laborers  connected  with  the 
building  trades  flnctuate  largely^  according  as  the  building  trade  is 
active  or  dull.  ' 

Owing  to  the  excessive  dullness  of  the  present  season  and  the  large 
number  of  unskilled  workmen  out  of  employment,  laborers  of  this  class 
may  be  had  as  low  as  24  cents  per  diem« 

OMinarily  the  average  rate  for  unskilled  labor  and  half-skilled  work- 
men would  range  from  48  to  57.6  cents. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  to  a  laborer  is  as  various  as  the  wages  earned.  It 
depends  upon  the  demands  the  person  makes  upon  life  and  its  comforts, 
upon  his  bein^  married  or  single,  and  if  married  upon  his  family's  be- 
ing with  him  in  St.  Petersburg,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case,  in  some 
village  of  the  interior. 

Again,  the  cost  of  living  is  greatly  different  according  as  the  laborer 
is  iM<le[)eudent  or  dependent,  i.  «.,  whether  working  for  own  account,  or 
whether,  having  sold  his  labor  to  some  contractor,  he  is  working  in 
union  with  many  others. 

As  a  rule,  the  Russian  laborer  lays  no  claim  upon  the  comforts  of  life. 
His  wants  are  almost  nil,  and  the  wages  earned  indicate  the  amount 
spent. 

Many  if  not  most  of  the  married  laborers  have  their  families  living 
in  villages  in  the  country,  and  the  cost  of  their  support  must  be  de- 
ducted from  the  wages  earned.  In  most  cases  also  laborers  have  free 
lodging  and  not  uufrequently  both  food  and  fuel  as  well.  Laborers 
whom  I  have  termed  dependent  are  virtually  slaves  to  the  contractors, 
and  living  and  messing  together  the  expense  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Witli  free  lodging  and  fuel,  a  rope  manufacturer  of  this  city  esti- 
mates that  a  laborer  can  live  for  .096  cent  per  diem.  Cotton  ox)erators 
are  supposed  to  consume,  men,  $4.80;  women,  $3;84;  children,  $2.88 
per  month  for  food  and  clothing,  living  in  country  mills  in  barracks  on 
the  premises  rent  free,  and  paying  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  about 
48  cents  rental  per  month. 

In  a  glass  works  the  cost  of  living  for  a  laborers  family  is  estimated 
t'O  be  from  $16.80  to  $24  per  month.  In  a  steam  biscuit  manufactory 
it  is  estimated  that  a  laborer  needs  for  his  support  firom  72  cents  to  2.40 
per  week. 
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The  ordinary  prices  paid  by  laborers  for  food,  &c.,  are  as  follows : 


▲rtide. 

Prloe. 

Artlde. 

Priee. 

Meet per  pound.. 

Tee do.... 

Millt per  plat.. 

TFihh vw  poTud . . 

$0.OffT 
0.48 

0.048 
0.0884 
0.288 
a  144 
0.158 

PotetooL per80poiuda.. 

Coffee perpoimd.. 

Breed: 

White do.... 

Bleok do.... 

Beer per  bottle.. 

Krees .^..do.... 

$0,804 
0.1U 

0.081 
0.0006  to  0.0188 

CucnmlMTe per  100.. 

Batter perpoand.. 

Vodki perlwtae.. 

0.0888 
0.0008  to  0.094 

OOMFABISON  OF  WAGES. 

With  but  few  exceptions  wages  have  advanced  since  1878  in  instances 
as  much  as  40  per  cent.,  thongh  the  average  will  probably  be  foand 
between  10  and  15  per  cent. 

The  conditions  of  life  prevailing  then  and  dow  are  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  iiave  advanced  proportion- 
ately as  the  national  currency  has  depreciated. 

HABITS  OF  WOKKINO  GLASSES. 

The  unanimous  judgment  of  the  employers  is  that  the  Russian  laborers 
as  a  class  are  idle,  unreliable,  and  wasteful.  They  are  intelligent  and 
obedient^  but  these  redeeming  qualities  shine  forth  only  under  the 
strictest  control. 

•  The  principal  causes  of  their  degradation  are  drink,  to  which  they  are 
excessively  addicted,  ignorance,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  home 
life. 

The  wholly  unreliable  nature  of  the  ordinary  Russian  laborer  is  evi- 
denced by  the  extensive  employment  of  half-grown  youths  and  lads. 
They  are  seen  everywhere  performing  work  far  beyond  their  years  and 
strength.  This  is  due  solely  to  the  predilection  of  the  men  for  drink^ 
for  although  these  boys  do  wonderfully  well  for  their  years,  their  work 
is  equal  to  that  of  adults  neither  in  quality  nor  quantity. 

FEELINO  BETWEEN  EHPLOTEB  AND   EMPLOYA. 

The  feeling  prevailing  between  employer  and  employ^  is,  on  the  whole, 
good,  being  characterized  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by  an  almost  patri- 
archal confidence  in  and  dependence  on  the  former.  The  employers, 
however,  as  a  rule,  take  but  little  interest  in  their  workpeople,  and  do 
little  or  nothing  to  improve  their  condition  and  are  generally  indiflfer- 
ent  as  to  what  becomes  of  them. 


OBaANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOE  AND  PEEVALENCY  OF  STRIKES. 

Labor  organizations  are  unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  trades 
unions  and  similar  societies  would  be  permitted  to  exist.  Strikes  are 
practically  unknown,  and  in  those  isolated  instances  where  they  h  ave 
occurred  have  been  put  down  at  once  by  the  direct  action  of  the  police 
authorities. 
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FREEDOM  OF  PUBOHASE. 

Laborers  may  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  please,  em- 
ployers seldom  if  ever  imi)osing  conditions  in  this  respect.  Wages  are 
paid  either  weekly  or  monthly  in  paper  roubles ;  agricultural  laborers 
often  receive  their  wages  in  advance.  Co-operative  societies  do  not  ex- 
ist among  the  laboring  classes. 

CONDITION   OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  general  condition  of  the  working  classes  is  on«  of  poverty  and^ 
want.  Their  manner  of  life,  their  homes,  food,  clothing,  &c.,  are  ex- 
tremely primitive  not  to  say  wretched.  A  little  frugality,  with  the 
utter  lack  of  wants,  would  admit  of  their  saving  something,  even  from 
their  wretched  wages,  but  drink  absorbs  every  superfluous  copeck. 

They  have  few  if  any  chances  of  bettering  their  condition,  and  the 
influences  surrounding  them  are  generally  bad.  Their  physical  condi- 
tion is  far  better  than  their  moral  one. 

They  come  to  the  city  on  the  approach  of  summer  in  large  numbers 
seeking  employment.  In  the  absence  of  a  home,  their  families  having 
been  left  behind  in  the  villages,  they  herd  together  in  miserable  hov- 
els, live  mostly  on  black  bread,  herrings  and  cucumbers,  and,  spending 
their  evenings  in  drunken  bouts,  become  demoralized  in  eveiy  sense  of 
the  word. 

Crowded  into  small  unventilated  quarters,  living  on  insufficient  and 
indigestible  food,  surrounded  by  and  dwelling  in  dirt  and  filth,  they 
fall  easy  victims  to  disease,  and  are  scourged  by  typhoid  fever  in  all  its 
forms. 

Linen  trousers  and  shirt,  the  latter  worn  outside  the  former,  with 
high  boots,  in  which  the  trousers  are  tucked,  or  bast  shoes,  form,  with 
the  addition  of  a  sheep-skin  coat  in  winter,  their  principal  clothing. 

Beyond  this  and  food  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  they 
are  absolutely  without  wants,  and  this  very  wantlessness  of  the  masses 
reacts  most  detrimentally  on  the  trade  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  country. 

The  Russian  laborer's  habit  of  leaving  to  seek  work  in  cities,  where 
he  often  remains  for  years  without  returning,  is  the  cause  of  infinite 
harm,  both  to  his  family  and  himself.  The  healthy  influences  of  home- 
life  are  lost  to  both,  whilst  those  of  immorality  and  dissipation  smother 
and  obliterate  all  better  feelings. 

Some  of  the  larger  factories,  mostly  those  under  the  management  of 
foreigners,  have  taken  pains  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  work- 
people by  building  suitable  dwellings,  establishing  schools,  &c.,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  employers  are  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  their  work- 
people, who  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

The  Finns  and  other  laborers  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are  in  all  respects 
superior  to  the  Eussians. 

The  following  examples,  taken  ftom  actual  life,  will  furnish  some  little 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Eussian  laborer  lives  under  the  most 
favorable  circnmstances: 

Married  laborers  live  in  separate  lodgings,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
which  they  receive  rent  free  from  the  proprietor.  Each  house  contains 
two  lodgings.  Here  they  feed  themselves  and  cultivate  the  gardens 
allotted  to  them. 

Unmarried  men  dwell  together  in  one  large  room,  a  square  fathom 
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superficial  .space  being  allotted  to  each  person.  These  men  are  fed  by 
vthe  employer  at  a  cost  of  $3.36  to  $3.84  per  month. 

The  propriet6r  says  of  these  people,  "A  few  save  their  wages,  and 
those  who  do  not  are  given  to  drink.  Their  physical  condition  is  good^ 
their  moral  one  the  reverse." 

A  HOUSE  porter's  STATEMENT. 

An  apper  doornik,  or  house  porter,  makes  the  following  statements  in 
reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him : 

,    Question.  How  old  are  yoa  ?— Answer.  Twenty -nine  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  ocoupation  T — A.  I  am  upper  house  porter,  and  have,  with  two  as- 
sistants or  under  porters,  the  charge  of  the  house— i. «.,  we  must  keep  the  street  before 
the  house,  the  sidewalk,  the  courtyard,  &c.,  in  good  order ;  must  carry  wood  to  all  ih« 
tenants,  remove  the  accumulated  dirt  and  ashes  from  the  lodgings;  must  keep  watch 
on  house  and  tenants  and  all  who  enter  or  leave  it ;  must  see  that  all  tenants  are  sup- 
plied with  passes;  niUHt  report  to  the  police  all  arrivals  and  departures,  &.c. ;  mukt 
remove  from  roof  and  courtyard  and  sidewalks  all  snow  and  ice,  &,c. 

Q,  What  wages  do  you  receive  T — A.  I  receive  from  landlord  |ri  per  month,  and  f7.d0 
from  teiiuuts,  making  $19.20  per  month,  with  free  lodging. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  yon  work  a  day  f — A.  I  work  with  my  assistants  in  tnms 
night  and  day.  The  number  of  hours  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  I  suppose  from 
ten  to  twelve,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family  f—A.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children,  the  eldest  eight,  th« 
youngest  an  infant. 

Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  on  such  wages. — A.  No. 

Q.  W^hatdoi^onr  total  earnings  amount  tol — A.  My  total  income  varies  from  $240 
to  i'ZbHj  according  as  the  crops  from  my  land  in  the  country  are  good  or  bad. 

Q.  What  use  do  you  make  of  this  money  f— A.  Clothing  for  self  and  family,  |57.60; 
food  for  self  (ind  family,  $8(;.40 ;  send  to  village  to  support  parents,  |72 ;  taxes  on  land 
in  village,  $21.60;  passnort, 96  cents;  school  money,  96  cents ;  total,  $239.52. 

Q,  Of  what  kind  ot  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist f — A.  Breakfast,  tea  and 
white  bread;  dinner  and  supper,  soup  and  meat  four  days  in  the  week;  the  other 
days  are  fast  days,  when  neither  meat  nor  fat  are  eaten ;  on  such  days  our  meals  coa- 
sist  of  bread,  fish,  i&c. 

This  man  occupies  with- his  family  and  assistants,  or  four  adults  and  two  chUdreiif 
one  small  room  withtwo  windows. 

Similar  questions  put  to  a  packer  in  a  glass  factory  elicited  the  following  replies : 

Age,  forty-two  years;  has  wife  and  five  children  in  village;  earns  $12  per  month; 
with  free  lodging  for  self ;  works  eleven  hours  daily,  with  one  and  a  half  honrs  for 
meals.  Total  income  about  $264,  about  $120  of  which  is  the  product  of  the  land  cul- 
tivated by  his  family.  His  expenses  are  :  clothing  for  self  and  family,  $:i8. 40;  food, 
including  what  laud  produces,  $102.12;  taxes  on  land.  $19.20;  school  money,  $1.92; 
passport,  96  cents;  sends  family  in  viUage,$10;  sundries  (unexplained),  $55.40 ;  total, 
$264.    Meals  same  as  at  Dvornik. 

Same  questions  propounded  to  a  metal-turner  in  an  iron  foundry  elicited  the  follow- 
ing  replies: 

Age,  forty -fivevears ;  has  wife  and  two  children  ;  earns  72  cents  daily ;  works  eleven 
hours  daily ;  wife  earns  $2.40  per  month  by  sewing.  Total  annual  income  is  $254.40. 
His  expenses  are:  Rent.  $34.56;  food,  $190;  clothing,  $24;  taxes,  $2.40;  suudries, 
$3.44;  totol,  $254. 

None  of  the  foregoing  laborers  save  anything,  most  parents  being 
supported  in  their  old  age  by  their  children. 

;;;^All  of  these  men  are  more  or  less  illiterate }  neither  knew  how  much, 
his  clothing  and  necessary  expenses  came  to,  having  apparently  never 
made  a  calculation  of  income  and  expenditure,  nor  woald  either  of  theu 
concede  that  any  part  was  spent  at  the  tavern. 

MEANS  FOB  SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Uniform  and  regular  provisions  for  the  safety  of  the  employed  do 
not  exist,  the  means  furnished  being  in  each  instance  dependent  on  thd 
character  of  the  individual  employer.    Oenerally  every  precaution  is 
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taken  against  fire,  as  much,  however,  if  not  more,  in  the  interest  of  the 
employer  than  of  the  employed. 

Injured  and  sick  laborers  are  treated  gratis  in  all  large  works,  many 
of  which  have  their  own  medical  man  and  apothecary.  Ordinarily  such 
laborers  receive  full  pay  whilst  incapacitated  from  work,  and  in  some 
instances  the  permanently  disabled  are  pensioned,  and  the  heirs  of  those 
laborers  who  may  have  been  killed  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  re- 
<ceive  for  life  a  larger  or  smaller  percentage  of  the  deceased's  wages. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  estremely  rare  that  the  employer  interests 
himself  in  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the  employed.  The  rela- 
tions  existing  between  them  are  purely  those  of  master  and  servant,  bat, 
notwithstanding  this  indifference  of  the  master,  are  of  a  most  amicable 
nature. 

POLITIOAL  BIC^HTS. 

The  working  classes  possess  no  political  rights  and  exert  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  legislation.  The  laborer  as  a  rule  pays  a  head  tax  of 
about  $1.44  and  about  93.6  cents  for  passport.  The  land-owning  peas- 
ant has  also  certain  variable  dues  to  pay  to  the  commune.  Passports 
are  obligatory^  and  the  dues  paid  therefor  entitle  the  holder  to  free  treat- 
ment in  hospitals. 

In  latter  years  the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  to  ameliorate  the 
x^ondition  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  working  classes. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGBATION,  ETC. 

Emigration  from  Bussia  is  wholly  unimportant,  being  mostly  confined 
to  Jews,  who  have  been  induced  to  leave  their  homes  by  religious  per- 
secution. 

Migration,  however,  from  one  portion  of  the  country  to  the  other  is 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  is  caused  either  by  lack  of  employment  or 
the  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

IL— Female  Labob. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  the  district  of  St.  Petersburg. 

VTAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 

Agricultural  laborers  earn  from  14.4  to  33.6  cents  a  day.  Oharwomen 
•earn  28.8  cents  a  day  with  food,  and  48  cents  if  finding  themselves. 
Women  working  by  the  piece  in  cigarette  factories  earn  from  $1.92  to 
#3.36  per  week,  the  average  being  $2.40.  The  average  daily  wage  of 
an  ordinary  unskilled  female  is  from  19.2  to  24  cents. 

H0X7BS  OF  LABOB. 

In  mills,  when  working  night  and  day,  they  work  in  siz-honr  changes ; 
otherwise  13}  hours  daily,  i.  e.,  from  5  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.,  with  1}  hours 
for  meals.  Agricultural  laborers  work  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  3 
hours  for  meals. 

As  a  rule  their  physical  condition  is  wretched,  and  their  moral  one  no 
better. 

The  Streglitz,  Narva,  and  some  few  other  large  mills  do  what  they 
<»n  for  the  improvement  of  employes,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  eases 
no  attention  is  paid  to  their  improvement  whatever. 
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HEANB  PBOVXDEB  FO&  BAPETY. 

In  a  few  of  the  better  mills,  ladders  are  attached  to  all  stories^  and 
machinery  which  is  dangeroos  is  railed  in.  No  more  precaution  is> 
taken,  however,  than  in  the  case  of  male  operatives,  and  in  genial  th& 
precautionary  measures  taken  are  imperfect  and  unreliable. 

SANITAST  MEASUBBS. 

The  Streglitz  and  Narva  cotton-mills  have  a  lazaret  and  apothecary 
on  the  premises,  where  the  disabled  sick  receive  free  treatment.  All 
hands  receive  during  their  sickness  or  disability  one-half  of  their  wages. 
The  same  rule  governs  women  during  their  confinement,  who  are  not 
permitted  to  work  from  definite  dates  before  and  after  their  confine- 
ment. 

Such  provisions  are  found,  however,  only  in  the  best  and  largest  mills. 
As  a  general  rule,  as  little  is  done  for  the  sick  and  disabled  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

OOMFABISON  OP  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  women  have  increased,  though  in  a  lesser  degree  thaa 
those  of  men,  whilst  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  advanced 
as  much  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the 
employment  of  women  has  had  no  effect  on  the  wages  of  men,  and  the 
effect  on  social  and  industrial  conditions  is  unknown  to  me. 

EBITOATION  OP  WOMEN  AND  OHILBBEN. 

The  great  mass  of  women  employed  in  factories  are  entirely  without 
education,  and  their  children  are  equally  lacking  therein.  In  a  few 
mills,  which  may  be  called  model  ones,  schools  are  established,  and  ef^ 
forts  are  made  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  a  little 
arithmetic  to  the  employes,  but  in  general  no  effort  of  the  kind  is  ofiade 
by  employers.  Children  are  largely  employed,  and  were  formerly  over- 
worked. Since  May,  1884,  children  under  twelve  may  not  be  employed, 
and  those  under  fifteen  for  not  more  than  eight  hours  out  of  twenty- 
four,  and  must  be  taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  employer's  expense. 

This  is  the  law,  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  is  a  dead 
letter. 

Family  circles  and  home  life  as  existing  among  ttie  laboring  classes 
in  America  is  unknown  here.  Men  wander  from  their  villages  seeking 
work,  remaining  away  the  entire  summer,  and  often  for  years.  In  the 
villages  several  families  are  crowded  together  in  one  house,  and  family 
life  under  such  circumstances  cannot  develop  the  charms  which  endear 
it  to  our  hearts.  The  influences,  therefore,  of  employment  in  factories^ 
are  less  felt,  though  doubtless  the  efiectson'the  individual  are  much 
the  same. 

As  before  stated,  the  moral  standard,  both  of  males  and  females,  i» 
low.  The  physical  appearance  of  the  laborers  is  not  good  nor  healthy^ 
yet  their  powers  of  endurance  and  their  insensibility  to  heat  and  cold 
are  simply  wonderful. 

Women  and  children  invariably  become  old  before  their  time,  the 
change  in  appearance  from  a  girl  of  eighteen  to  a  woman  of  twenty*five 
being  so  great  as  to  render  the  person  unrecognizable. 
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Wage9paid  (dailjf  vMMrk  of  tw§k9e  hmrs)  in  St.  Fet§r$burg, 
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3£a«oiu  (for  rammer  and  found) 

Tenders  (for  snmmer  and  foand) . 
PliMterers  (for  summer  and  found) — 

Tenders  (for  sammer  and  fonnd)  . 
S4M>fers  (for  sammer  and  found) 

Tenders  (for  summer  and  foond) . , 
Plumbers  (monthly  and  found) 

Assistants  (monthly  and  found)  ., 
Carpenters  (for  sammer  and  found) . . 
Oaa-fltters  (monthly  and  found) 
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Bakers  (monthly  and  foond) 

Blacksmiths  (monthly  and  found) , 

Strikers  (monthly  and  found) .« , 

Bookbinders  (daily  and  not  fonnd) 

Bookbinders,  in  pleoe-work 

Briokmakers  (dally  and  found) 

Briokmakers,  per  1,000 

Briokmakers,  per  sammer 

Brewers  (monthly  and  found) , 

Bntohers  (monthly  and  found) « 

Brass*founders  (daily  and  not  fonnd) 

Cabinet-makers  (monthly  and  found) 

Confectioners  (monthly  and  found) , 

Cigar  and  cigarette-makers  (daily  and  not  found)  .  ^ 

Cigarette-makers,  per  1,000,  women 

Cigars-makers,  per  1,000,  men 

Coopers  (monthly  and  found) 

Cutlers  (monthly  and  found) 

bistillers,  with.free  lodgings  (monthly  and  found) 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters  (month!  V  and  fonnd) 

Cab  and  carriage  (monthly  and  found) 

Street  railways  (monthly  and  not  found) '. 

Dyers  (monthly  and  found) 

Bngrayers  (monthly  and  found) 

Pnrrlers  (monthly  and  found) 

Gardeners  (monthly  and  found) 

Hatters  (monthly  and  found) , 

Horse-sboers  (monthly  and  fonnd) 

Jewelers  (monthly  and  not  fonnd) 

liaborers,  porters,  &c.  (daily  and  not  Ibund) 

Lithographers  (monthly  and  found)/ 

HillwriKhte  (daily  and  not  found) 

Nail-makers,  hand  (monthly  and  not  found) 

Potters 

Printers  (monthly  and  found) 

Teachers  elementary, public  schoola  (annuaUy,  with  fi«e  lodging). 

Saddle  and  harness  makers  (monthip  and  fonnd) 

Sail-makers  (monthly  and  found) 

Stevedores  (monthly  and  not  found) 

Tanners  (monthly,  with  lodgings,  not  found) 

Tailors  (monthly  and  found) 

Telegraph  operators  (monthly  and  not  fonnd) 

Tinsmiths  (aaily  and  not  found) 

Weavers,  outside  of  mills  (monthly  and  not  found) 
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.ia2o 

07.20 
2a  80 
12.00 
12.09 
43.20 
12.00 


9.09 
12.09 

4.80 
.670 
ia80 


24.00 

aoo 

.84 
14.40 
19.29 


a  70 

laoo 

19.20 


4.80 

"7."  29* 
14.49 

aso 
laoo 
ia2o 
laoo 

48.00 

.48 

14.40 

1.88 

14.40 


laso 
leaoo 
laoo 

12.00 
14.40 

a  10 

12.00 

24.00 

.90 

ia2o 
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II.  FaotobieSi  mills,  BTO. 


Wage$  paidpm-  month  for  twelve  to  ihirteeii  hown  dmily  work  in  cotton  fo/etorim  or  milU  in 

Mustia, 


Ooeapationi. 

Lowert. 

HigbMt 

ATeraffa. 

Vtrra  (worMnK  76  hoars  per  week) : 

Wages  in  spinniofi^  department. 

12  16 

92  16  to  2  40 

4  80 

460 

672 

6  24 

8  86 
4  80 
480 
480 
4  80 
480 
4  80 
884 
768 
864 

4  80 
672 
480 

11  52 
1152 

9  60 
480 

5  76 
10  56 

7  68 

$20  16to$20  64 
26  40 

6  76 

5  76 

7  68 
7  20 
432 

6  76 
5  76 
5  76 

5  76 

6  76 
5  76 

4  80 
864 
960 

5  76 
768 

6  72 
14  40 
14  40 
11  52 

5  76 

6  72 
14  40 

960 

|7  20tof7U 

9  ai 

Ci$j  and  oonntry  mills 

'Cotton  mixers,  men  sad  women 

5  28 

'   Bcutchioff-room 

7  at 

Grinders. 

0  7S 

Strippers 

8  8i 

C*u  t"nders,  boys  and  girls 

5  28 

Lap  piecers - 

6  28 

Drawing  tenders 

6  28 

Blubbing  tenders 

5  28 

Intermediate  tenders 

5  28 

Boving  tenders 

5  28 

Ite«.lors 

4  32 

linkers-np 

8  18 

Packers 

9  12 

Winders ». 

5  28 

Warpeis 

7  20 

Weavers 

5  78 

Mechanics 

12  98 

Foremen 

12  98 

Blacksmiths 

10  88 

Laborers 

5  28 

Dressers 

0  24 

Spinners 

12  48 

Pleoeri 

4  86 

Wageepaid  in  varione  faotorieo. 


Ocoapationa. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

ATenge. 

OLTTB  VACTOBT. 

(Per  month.  10  to  12  hours  daily.) 
Cammon  hands: 

Male* 

85  76 
884 
24  00 
24  00 
12  00 

96 

96 
72 
72 
96 

88  64 
5  76 
48  00 
48  00 
24  00 

486 

168 
144 

192 

144 

$672 

Female* 

4  89 

Oine  boilers* 

88  86 

Mechanics* 

86  68 

Overseers* 

18  08 

BISCUIT  AHO  CBACKSB  VACTORT. 

2  48 

BBOina  VACTOBT. 

Br0Dse*oaster8 

Monnten 

P©rd»y.. 

do.... 

188 
1  29 

Gutters 

do.... 

1  SI 

Qllders 

do.... 

1  26 

Common  laborers 

do.... 

4t 

Ozladers — 

d«.._- 

72 

269 
1  44 
181 
1  94 
1  72 
144 
144 

144 

S14 
2S8 
8  81 
207 
259 
2  16 
172 

1  08 

BOPB  ABD  OOBDAOB  FACIOBT. 

(Per  week  of  60  hours.) 
flpinners  by  hand ....■, 

2  86 

Spinners  by  machine 

2  82 

Layers,  reeiers,  &e 

2  58 

Men  attending  forming  maohbie • - • 

1  96 

Men  attending  bobbin  machine 

2  15 

Tftrmen 

1  81 

168 

*  Including  lodging  light,  and  lire. 
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HI.  FOUNBBIES,  MA.OHXNE-SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WOBKS. 
W€ige$  paid  in  inm  UMtrka  in  Bn»9ia, 
[Week  of  lixty-eiglit  hours.] 


OcoupatioBs. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

A.Terag«. 

<OAeten  Mid  fonnen.. - - 

Par  day. 
10  48 
12 
81.2 
83.6 
57.6 
48 
24 
60 
85 
48 
81.6 
48 
64.8 
72 
48 
64.8 
60 
48 
72 
48 
80.2 

Periay. 
$120 
28 
43.2 
67.6 
91.2 
81.6 
62.4 
81.6 
43.2 
72 
105.6 
72 
96 
96 
64.8 
91.2 
76.8 
96 
86^4 
62.4 
40.8 

P«rwtek. 
$4  63 

J^nnriUltfc^MI   .....    t--^-^.-..^-,....    .    ...         ..      .    ..................... 

1  44 

Ooniniou  l-ibor^rs in  foundry 

2  28 

•O  ABtiDg  oleaners - 

8  16 

Joluera  an  d  model-ntAkers - 

4  17 

T»«rkainith«    _    ,  , .-,.-r-r        ....        .,■,...       ......            ..............,.^.r.r 

5  10 

ILocltftTnithtt'  astiitanttt 

2  61 

Slooksraiths 

*5  88 

Strikers 

2  88 

Paintf^rs    

H  61 

ChiiM^Jers  and  mounters ............'.............. 

5  76 

Tinsmith 

'5  20 

Soldorer    ^ 

•6  77 

Coppersmith i 

*8  84 

Grinder  and  polisher 

*4  17 

Sron  ze- workers 

4  61 

Gilders 

4  OS 

lifotal- workers 

4  90 

Metal-tnrners 

*6  47 

^At^l-planers x.a     a..  .  x.xx  ...     ........... 

«5  76 

Ijaborers 

2  1^ 

'Pleoe-workers,  and  consequently  attain  so  high  an  arerage. 

IV.  Olass-wobkebs. 

Wage*  paid  per  week  to  gla$$-^i>rker$  in  Rti$$ia, 


Occupation. 

Lowest 

Highcat 

Lowest 

Highest 

Tirevaa  ....  ......  ......... 

$2  40 
860 
192 

14  40 

2  40 

96 

$8  84 
480 
2  88 

21  60 
884 
120 

Assorters 

$3  86 
192 
720 
4  82 
884 
96 

$4  80 
7  20 

Helter 

Packers 

Helter,  assistant 

,  Potters 

12  00 

Olass-mas  t  er 

Smiths 

6  00 

OlasA-mastfer,  assistant 

Grinders 

9  60 

Bnva -..-. 

8  86 
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VI.  BAILWAT  BMPIiOY]ftS. 
Wagw  jpaid  pmr  year  to  emplop^B  on  the  Moecow  rmZtcay. 


OoGupatloinf. 


liOwett 


His^est 


Locomotive  driven 

Locomotive  driven'  Mtiataata  . 
Locomotive  firemen  * 


Carereasen* 

Tram  examinen  t . 


Enginemen  at  water  statlosa* 

Watchmen  at  locomotive  depots  f 

Condnoton : 

Paeeenger  trains* 

Freicht  trains* 

]^rakemen : 

Passenger  trains* 

Preight  trains* 

Baggagemen^  passenger  trains  * 

Swifohmen* 

Watchmen : 

Online* 

On  bridges* 

On  crossings* 

Foremen  at  locomotive  depots  t 

Manager  of  car  repair  shops  t 

Manager  of  locomotive  repair  shops  t . 
Foremen : 

Filling  shops  t 

Smith  ahopst 

Boiler  shopst 

Fonndrvsnopsf .,,.. 

Model  shopsT .• 

Wheel  shopst 

Erecting  shoiwt 

Paint  shopst 

Upholstering  sbopst 

Joinen'shopt 

Carpenten'  shopt 

Car-erecting  shop  t 

Saw  and  planing  mill  t 

Station  masteni 

Ticket  clerks  t 

Bookkeepen 

Accoontaots 

Foreman  of  plate-layent 

Plate-layenf 

Section  track  engineert 

Assistant  section-track  engineer  t 


WOBKHBH  ni  SBOFS. 

TTphoIsteren ^ per  month. 

Oarpainten do... 

Joluere do... 

Sawyen do... 

Blacksmiths do... 

Striken  in  smithy do... 

Fitten,  machinists do... 

Molders do... 

Spring  maken do... 
oppenmiths do... 

Metal  tumen do... 


1576  00 
249  00 
115  20 
115  20 
172  80 
115  20 
67  00 

240  00 
172  80 

115  20 
115  20 
115  20 

57  60 

46  08 

46  08 

46  08 

OT6  00 


240  00 
201  60 
432  00 
240  00 


115  20 
864  00 
432  00 


984 
960 
9  84 
14  40 
960 
768 
984 
984 
984 
984 
0  84 


$768  00 
345  60 
172  80 
172  80 
220  40 
20160 
86  40 

345  60 
240  00 

172  86 
144  00 
172  80 
86  40 

69  12 

67  20 

57  60 

1, 152  00 

1,728  00 

1,728  00 

1,008  00 
720  00 
720  00 
576  00 
576  00 
576  00 
864  00 
480  00 
480  00 
576  00 
576  00 
576  00 
480  00 

1, 152  00 
884  00 
960  00 
480  00 
432  00 
172  80 

1,728  00 
576  00 


10  44 
10  20 
19  20 
19  20 
9  98 
10  56 
28  04 
19  20 
19  44 
24  00 
19  20 


288  00 
131  00 
181  00 
101  0» 
144  99 
80  IS 

S12  00 
201  60 

144  0» 

ISO  oa 

124  80 
07  90 

97  60 
57  60 

51  84 
720  00 


480  OO 

240  OO 
576  00 
845  60 


144  OO 

1,153  OO 

480  OO 


14  64 
14  40 

14  52 

14  M 
984 
864 
14  40 
14  40 
14  64 
14  64 
14  40 


*  Have  ft^e  lodgings  and  nnifonn. 


t  Have  free  lodgings  in  addition  to  pay. 
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IX«  Store  Aim  shop  wages. 

W4gt9  p4iid  per  ysar  im  $U>re$,  w\oU$al»  or  niaU,  to  maU$  amdfomaUi  in  8i.  Petenlmrg, 


IffwiTifcgftr 

IBookkoepMT ......... 

CorrMpondlog  clerk. 

Oflloe  clerk 

Clerk 

Slrst  Mlcewoman  . . . 
8«oond  Mlaswomui . . 

j^ppfrentice 

^Ajtelshlok  (cashier). 
▲rfeeUhlok  (porter) . . 


Loweet. 


$860  00 

480  00 

884  00 

240  00 

192  00 

168  00 

86  40 

67  60 

206  40 

48  00 


Highest. 


$2,880  00 
1,440  00 
1,200  06 
960  00 
480  00 
432  00 
144  00 
120  00 
676  06 
120  00 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wageo  paid  par  month  to  himtehold  gorvonis  in  St,  PeterBbturg. 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Cooks: 

Hsle 

$0  60 

884 
19  20 

7'20 

884 
28.8 

720 

482 

240 

6  76 

$48  00 

060 

88  60 

24  00 

960 

48 

960 

480 

884 

7  60 

$14  40 
480 

Pemale 

Butlers 

24  00 

JIJui  servant 

ICaid  servant 

10  20 
4  80 

88 

Coaohman  ...r.. ...r^r.. 

8  40 

I«anndrMS 

4  46 

*wl]*ry  mMfl  r . ,  .  .  r 

8  36 

TjMllim^inaid 

7  20 

XI.  AORIOUIiTURAL  WAOES. 
Wageipaid  to  agrUmltural  Idboren  and  household  (oountry)  $ervanU  in  Bussia, 


Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Laborer: 

Bammerr..  r.. ..--,.--.,--,. ,....^-^... i>er  dav.. 

$0  28.8 
24 
14.4 
28.8 
14  40 
960 
2  88 
288 
96 
72 
2.4 

$0  72 

38.6 

72 

88  40 

19  20 

12  00 

6  76 

288 

1  44 

8.6 

$0  60 

Antnmn  ...--r-r. ....,,..-. .r .- -,,--'.- ^ qq r 

48 

Winter do 

24 

Spring * ..do.... 

60 

l^Agft%  for  sniQmer,  from  Maroh  15  to  October  19,  with  board. ........... 

26  40 

"VfTaffee  for  winter,  from  October  16  to  March  15,  with  board 

U  40 

Plowinff  ner  desvatine 

So'vHng  and  harrowing,  per  desvatine ..r...... ....... 

Hav-cattlnff.  per  des^tine - 

Thrashintr.  i>er  nood ■ 
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LABOR   IN   EUBOPE RUSSIA. 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offioss. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  month  for  ten  to  twelve  hours  daUp  work  toprimtmr^ 
{oompositorSfpreesmen,  proof-readers,  4-0,),  in  St.  Petersburg, 


OooQpationA. 


LowmL 


Hlgh«»l 


Aren^k 


Printing  office : 

Lithographera 

Typesettera 

Printers 

Laborers 

Pnbliahlng  house :  * 

Typesetters,  flndins  themselyes 

Typesetters,  placara 

Prmters,  hand-press 

Master  at  machine,  fast  press  ... 

Feeder  at  machine 

Tomer  at  machine 


124  00 
16  80 
960 
480 

21  60to24  00 
14  40  to  16  80 
12  00 
21  60to24O0 
0  60  to  12  00 
624to  720 


186  00 
33  60 
19  20 
7  20 

36  00 
24  00 
16  80 
86  00 
14  40 
960 


180  M 

14  49 

eot 
mm 

19  30 
14  40 

81  00 
12  00 

7  OS 


*  These  men  hare  free  lodging,  bat  feed  themselTss  at  a  oest  per  month  of  $3.86. 


CBOHSTADT. 

BSPOBT  BY  OOKSULAB  AQBNT  WIQQINS, 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  day  0/  twelve  hours  in  Cronstadt 


Lowest 

Highest. 

Avvmgtt. 

BUILDma  TBADW. 

Brioklavers 

85 
20 
35 
20 
60 
76 

30 
60 
60 
25 

40 
50 

50 
20 
80 
80 
1  50 
80 
40 
60 

00  70 
50 
70 
50 
70 
60 
150 
1  75 

70 
140 
1  00 

65 

80 
150 

80 
40 
100 
1  50 
5  00 
150 
80 
8  00 

•"S* 

HoA-oaniers 

'Masona 

s» 

?v>   Tenders 

Plasterers 

s* 

Tenders 

Carpenters 

1  05 

GasfLtters 

1  25 

"^     ^                                      QTB^E  TRADOS. 

Bakers..' 

56 

Blacksmiths 

1  00 

Strikers 

75 

Bookbinders 

45 

Batchers 

09 

Cabinet- makers 

1  00 

Drivers: 

JJ^  Prftymen  and  teamsters 

05 

Oab'and  oarriage  ->.. 

80 

I«aborerS|  porters,  £0.. ...................................... ........... 

06 

Printers.'.' '. 

90 

3  25 

Stevedores 

Tailors 

69 

Telegraph  operators - v 

1  75 
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Vin.  Seamen's  waoes. 
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9Fdfi6$  paid  per  month  to  teamm  (offloer$  and  men) — distinguishing  hett^en  ocean,  ooasif  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Cronstadt,  Russia. 


Oooapations. 


Omptftia  of  stoamen 

CmpUin  of  sailing  ahtps 

3dt»teB  of  iteamera  and  sailors  . 

Knglneers 

jriremen 

▲bio  saikmen 


Lowest. 


$80  00 
20  00 

15  00 
80  00 

16  00 
15  00 

800 


Highest. 


$00  00 
40  00 
80  00 
60  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 


ATeii^a. 


$45  0* 
30  Of 
22  6* 
45  0$ 
17  50 
17  50 
U50 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  in  Cronstadtf  Sussia, 


Oooupatlons. 

Loweat. 

Highest 

ATonga. 

Iffun  afrrant 

$12  00 
6  00 
10  00 

$20  00 
12  00 
15  00 

$16  M 

IPeinale aorraiit 

8  0$ 

partem  (4»oni*fc*)  ...... n.. .x.^.r... ..j .. 

12  O* 

BEVEL. 

RSPOBT  BY  aONSVLAE  AGENT  UATBB. 

1.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty -nine  to  seventy-five  hours  in  Bevel, 


Lowest. 

Highest 

BUILDIHO  TBIDIS. 

SrioUayen 

$3  00 

1  50 

0  00 

2  10 
8  30 

1  50 
15  00 

600 
1  60 

$8  80 
2  25 

Hod'CanieiB -. 

MasoDS 

15  00 

Tenders 

2  25 

Plasterers 

8  60 

Tenders 

2  25 

Slaters  

16  00 

Soofers 

0  00 

Tenders 

2  25 

Oocapationa. 

Loweat. 

$6  00 

1  50 
8  00 
8  00 

4  50 

2  00 

Hlgheat 

Plumbers 

$0  00 
2  26 

Assistanta 

Carpenters 

8  88 

Gasltters 

3  80 

Blacksmiths 

6  0$ 

Brickmakers 

00 

11.  Faotories,  mills,  eto. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-five  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Revel. 


Oocapationa. 


Sngineers . 
Firemen... 


Lowest. 


$4  00 
2  50 


Highest 


$5  00 
8  00 


Occnpations. 


Male  day^lnborers... 
Female  aay-l.iborers. 


Lowest.    Highest 


$2  00  I 
00  I 


$2  50 
1  20 
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IX.  Store  and  bhop  wages. 

Wagea  paid  per  week  of  $ixtjf  howe  in  eUn-es,  wh^^leeaU  or  retail^  in  E^wl. 


Lowest 

HiffhMt. 

Clerks 

9!  00 
2  50 

$15  00 

Apprenticea 

7  90 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  houeekold  iervania  (ioums  and  cities)  in  Revel,  Estonia,  B\ 


OocupatioDs. 


Cook 

Chambor-maid 
ICsQ-seryaiit  .. 
Coachman 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$8  00 
3  50 
10  00 
12  50 

$2  00 
2  50 
6  00 
8  00 

Occapations. 


Hoasekeeper . 

Nurse 

Hursery-maiil 


Lowest. 


$8  00 
400 
2  50 


Hicfaest. 


$12  50 
5  00 
3  50 


RIGA. 

REPOUT  BT  CONSULAR  AGENT  BOMBOLDT. 

I.  General  trades. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  Riga. 


BricklaTerfl 

Hod-carriers., 
KasoBB 

Tenders 

Plasterers 

Tecders 

Slaters 

Roofers 

Tenders 

Plambers , 

Asffiatants  ... 

Carpenters 

Oaslitters 


Oocnpatlons. 


BUlLDUfO  TBADK8. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Bookbinders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Butchei'S 

Brass-fonnders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cifcar-makers 

Coopers  

Callers 

I>fstiller8 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters . 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Bngravers 

FuCTiers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  &o 


OTBBB  TRADBB. 


Lowest 

Highest 

$8  86 

$6  24 

2  16 

288 

5  76 

864 

250 

8  45 

5  76 

060 

2  45 

3  17 

480 

6  24 

8  45 

5  76 

230 

2  88 

384 

5  28 

202 

260 

884 

864 

405 

7  20 

8  12 

4  82 

8  74 

4  32 

230 

288 

8  36 

4  80 

2  88 

4  32 

480 

720 

3  86 

528 

2  84 

6  24 

5  86 

8  64 

3  12 

4  32 

7  20 

iroo 

884 

5  36 

3  36 

4  80 

4  32 

720 

860 

420 

300 

3  GO 

204 

2  40 

3  75 

676 

3  36 

5  76 

3  36 

5  38 

3  60 

060 

480 

864 

432 

5  76 

4  82 

6  76 

..^^J 

^r^Mh 

▲Tevaga. 


$4  81 
245 
672 
288 
672 
260 
480 
8  75 

2  oa 

43» 

290 
480 

528 


884 
384 
2  75 
384 
386 

6  76 
432 

4  80 

5  76 
860 
060 
432 

4  82 

5  76 

860 
300 
240 
488 
482 
482 
480 

7  20 
480 
480 
288 
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OccupationB. 


OTHER  TBADBfr— Contutned. 

l«lthozT»pben 

Millwrights 

KMll-maken  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers 

Teachers  public  schools , 

Saddle  And  harness  makers 

fiailmakers 

Stevedores : 

Grain 

Flax 

Tanners 

Tai  lors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsoilths      

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 


Lowest 

Highest. 

$3  84 

$7  68 

3  84 

864 

4  82 

5  76 

4  32 

9  60 

3  84 

9  60 

7  20 

960 

6  76 

9  60 

2  88 

3  46 

2  80 

8  17 

3  46 

4  32 

884 

5  78 

2  88 

4  80 

7  20 

14  40 

8  76 

5  76 

408 

960 

Average; 


$5  76 
4  80- 

4  80 

5  76 
5  76 
0  GO* 
7  20 
2  59 

2  88- 

3  74 

4  80 

3  84 
9  60 

4  32 
4  32- 


11.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  factories  or  mills  in  Riga, 


Occupations. 


COTTON  MILL. 


Lowest.  ;  Highest.   Average. 


Pinishing  overseer . 

Poreroan 

Engineer 

"Weavers 

Packer 

Tai-n  weigher 

Spoolers 

fireman 

Watchman 


$7  20 

$3  90 

4  30 

5  75 

4  80 

7  20 

1  90 

2  90 

2  90 

4  65 

2  40 

3  60 

1  90 

2  40 

200 

3  35 

1  90 

2  15 

$7  7» 

4  80 

5  76 

2  40 

3  35 
2  90 

1  90 

2  90 
1  90 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries ^  machine-nhopSf  and  iron  works  in  Biga. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Blacksmiths 

$2  eo 

2  30 
220 

$8  75 
4  75 
4  50 

$2  90 

Bngine-fltters - 

3  00 

Parraers 

3  OO 

VI.  Eailway  employes. 

Wages  paid  to  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  stati4>n8,  as  loell  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  cars,  linemeny  railroad  Idborers,  ^c.)  in  Biga. 


Occupations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Station  master .' 

..,^. .....per  month.. 

$48  00 

72  00 

48  00 

28  80 

24  00 

16  80 

7  70 

7  70 

3  35 

2  16 

2  30 

2  60 

$84  00 
120  GO 
72  00 
36  00 
86  00 
24  00 

8  65 

9  60 
4  05 
2  60 
290 
8  16 

$64  80 

Engineers 

, do 

06  00 

Cashier 

do.... 

6U  00 

Engine-driver 

Porters 

do.... 

do 

33  60 

28  80 

Passenger  guards 

Watchman .*. 

do.... 

do.... 

19  20 
8  15^ 

Bridge  watchman 

I*nggage  weigher 

Carriage  greasers 

Pointsmen 

: do.... 

per  week.. 

do  ... 

do-... 

8  65 
3  75 
2  40 
2  65 

Bailroad  laborers 

do... 

290 
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VII.  Ship- YARDS  Aia>  sHip-BuiLDma. 


Wag9»  paid  per  week  of  sixty  houre  in  ship-yardt—^dieUnguishing  hefween  iron 

ehip'buildiuy'^in  Riga, 


OcoapatloDA. 


Blacksmiths 

Boilcr-niakora 

En  jrinc-fl  Iters 

OarpeDters , 

•Joiocrs 

MecbanicaJs p«r  month. 


Lowest 

Hl«lLMt. 

$2  60 

13  75 

230 

520 

2  80 

4  75 

290 

8  45 

200 

390 

36  00 

43  20 

«t9D 
4  3» 

299 
2  99 


VIIL  Seamen's  wages. 

Wagce  paid  per  month  to  seamen  {officers  and  men) — distingvishiwg  between  ooean^  eoawiy  emd 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  Riga,  Ruseia, 


Ooonpatlons. 


Miksfen 

First  mate 

Secoodmate 

Boatswain 

First  engineer — 
Second  engineer. . 

Firemen 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman 
■Garpentor 


SAILDCQ  VEflBBLO. 


Master 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

Able  seaman 

Ordinary  seaman. 
Do 


UITKB  BTEAMBBS. 


Master... 

Mat<^ 

EojiriDeer . 
Fireman . . 


Matiters. 
Matos... 


$14  40 
12  00 


060 

060 

24  00 

19  20 

7  20 

8  16 

6  25 

720 

12  00 

12  00 

060 

8  15 

720 

835 

720 

7  20 

;        12  00 

i         7  20 

720 

5  75 

$24  00 
16  50 
14  40 
12  00 
57  00 
28  80 
12  00 

11  50 
8  15 

12  00 


19  20  I 

16  80  ! 
14  40 

11  50  ' 

0  60  I 


$16  W 
14  49 
12  69 
11  66 
40  89 
24  69 
969 
10  10 
729 
969 


14  49 
14  49 
12  OO 

969 
8  15 


12  00 

960 

960 

8  15 

24  00 

16  80 

9  60 

8  15 

12  00 

960 

865 

770 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  in  efores,  wholesale  or  retail,  in  Riga, 


B(H>1ckeeper 

Cl«rk 

Salenworoan 

Cashier  (female). 

ApproQtioo 

Shop-boy 


Occnpations. 


Lowest. 

Highest 
$72  00 

Average. 

$3fl00 

$48  09 

.     24  00 

57  60 

88  46 

7  20 

16  80 

12  00 

12  00 

19  20 

14  46 

7  20 

9  60 

865 

9  60 

12  00 

9  69 

LABOB   IN  EUROPE — EU8SU.  1467 

X.  HOUSEHOIiD  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 
W€ig€9paid  per  tnonih  or  year  to  haueehold  BervanU  (fotrnf  and  oitiee)  in  Riga, 


Lowest 

Highest. 

▲Tsnc*. 

'MTomen  cooks,  p©r mootli ....................<......... 

17  20 
4  80 
720 
190 
1  90 
480 

$12  00 

3  40 
2  90 
960 

99  09 

SerrftDfc 

4M 

Boots 

8  m 

Hou<WTn Aid  ^^-.....-r.... 

8  49 

2f  nrserymftid _. 

sS 

Nurse.. 

7  99 

XI.  AGBICniiTUBAL  WAGES. 

Wagee  paid  per  year  to  agricultural  lahorers  and  houeekold  {country)  servanie  in  Biga, 

with  board  and  lodging. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATenge. 

OreTAoer ...         .    ....... 

948  00 

33  00 

24  00 

24  00 

960 

720 

$67  20 
63  80 
43  20 
48  20 
14  40 
12  00 

$57  60 
48  29 

OoAobroAB X. 

Oroom , 

86  09 

^eld  laborer... 

36  09 

Women  cooks 

12  09 

9  99 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  oppiobs. 

Statement  ehoxving  the  wages  paid  per  ioeek  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  {compositors,  preee- 
men,  proof-readers,  fe.)  in  Riga, 


Lowest. 

Highest 

▲▼erftge. 

Compositors,  pressmen,  proof-readers 

$3  84 

$9  60 

$4  89 

ODESSA. 

REPORT  BT  CONSUL  PAUL, 

I.  General  trabes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-two  hours. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Averag*. 

BUILDXRa  TOADU. 
Sricklavers 

J2ouMw. 
9.00 
6.00 

10.00 
6.00 
&00 
4.00 
9.00 

11.00 
4.60 

11.60 
6.00 
6.00 

10.00 

Roubles. 
15.00 

9.00 
20.00 

7,00 
11.00 

5.50 
12.00 
13.00 

6.00 
13.00 

7.00 
12.60 
13.00 

Roubles. 
12.09 

Hou-oarriers.  - 

7.00 

Maaonn 

12.09 

Tenders 

&.09 

Plasterers - -. 

9.09 

Tenders 

4.69 

Sisters - 

10.00 

Koofprs «... 

12.00 

Tenders 

5.00 

Plambfrs....... ._.... 

12.09 

Assistants 

6l69 

Carpt^ters 

8w00 

Gas-fltters 

.   11.59 
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Wa^^  paid  per  week  of  eereniy-iwo  lumri — Continued. 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

Avamge. 

OTBSR  TBADKS. 

Bakers 

BovbUa. 
7.00 
6.00 
3.50 
6.00 
6.00 
&00 
9.00 
8.00 
9.00 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 

L50 

Roubles. 

aoo 

18.25 

&00 

12.00 

8.00 

9.00 

15.00 

12.00 

14.00 

9.00 

6.00 

8.00 

.     12.00 

9.00 

8.00 

2.00 

&00 

15.75 

24.00 

12.00 

8.00 

12.00 

12.00 

18.00 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

15.00 

900.00 

12.00 

18.00 

15.00 

9.00 

12.00 

900.00 

12.00 

18.00 

MouUet. 
&00 

BlaoksTniths , 

aoo 

Btrilcera 

&00 

Bookbinders 

9L09 

Srick*Tiiftkors...... ...... .....a ..     ....  ........>....................  . 

&06 

Brewers - - - 

7.00 

Batchers - 

12.00 

Brftss  founders  -..'. - 

10.06 

Cftbinet  makers 

16.66 

Confectioners 

ao6 

Cigar-makers  (boys  and  girls) 

5.66 

Coopers 

7.0» 

Cntlors 

9.00 

Distillers 

7.0O 

Drivers:    * 

Draymen  and  teamsters* 

2.00 

Cab  and  cairiage 

1.50 

Street  railway  trams.. 

4.75 
&75 

12.00 
6.00 
6.00 
9.00 
6.00 

12.00 
4.50 
6.00 
9.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.0O 
600.00 
8.00 

12.00 
9.00 
5.00 
6.00 
.500.00 
7.50 

12.00 

6.00 

Dyers    

laoo 

Bngravers 

15.00 

Furriers 

9.00 

Ganleners 

7.0O 

Hatters .                     ..  . 

8.0O 

HorseiihoerR 

9.0O 

Jewelers 

15.00 

I«sborer8,  porters,  &o 

6.0O 

Lithoeraphers 

6.00 

Millwrights 

10.0^ 

Kail-makers  (hand) 

7.50 

Potters 

7.50 

Print<>rs  

9.00 

Tear.hni-H  inpnblln  scboolSr- -, *,«T.-r.r.....-..^T,.... ..-per  annum r . 

700.00 

Qa^ldlf^  apd  harness  makers 

10.00 

Sail-makers '. 

15.00 

Stevedores  (piece-work) 

12.00 

Tanners 

7.00 

Tailors •. 

9.00 

Telegraph  opera  torst per  annum.. 

Tinsmiths * 

720.00 
9.0O 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

15.00 

"^Souietimos  have  been  known  to  earn  as  much  as  10  roubles  per  day  carting  grain  during  great  prea- 
»ure.  as,  for  instance,  before  the  blockade  in  the  Busso-Turkisn  war. 
f  Increased  for  knowledge  of  languages. 

II.  FACTORIES,  MILLS,  ETC. 
Wages  paid  per  week  of  eixty-three  hours  in  only  coiton'mill  in  Southern  Bussia. 


Occupations. 


1  overlooker 

,  4  at  openers  and  tentchers. 

6  at  carding  frames 

2  at  throHtle  frames 

4  at  bundling  press 

2  packers '... 

2  lamp- trimmers  and  oilers. 

2  smiths 

1  mechanic , 

1  carpenter 

5  firemen 

1  engineer , 


50  at  throstle  firames 

0  at  drawing  frames 

4  at  stubbing  frames 

4  at  inteimediate  frames . 

14  at  rowing 

18  at  bobbin  reels 


43  at  throstle  frames. 


Lowest.    Highest   Aversge. 


BovbUs. 


6.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
4.50 
3.00 
7.50 

12.50 
6.00 
7.50 

18.75 


2.00 


1.50 


RoulUt. 


6.60 
6.25 
6.25 
8.75 
6.00 
4.60 
&75 


8.75 


4.50 


3.00 


ItofMef. 

15.00 
&75 
5l02 
6l<0 
7.12 
6.26 
3.75 
8.12 

12:50 
&00 
&12 

ia75 


8.25 


2.25 


Spindles,  3,308,  to  be  increased  to  11,000  in  a  few  mouths.    The  women  and  children  are,  as  a  mlo^ 
related  to  one  another.    Here  also  may  be  applied  the  same  remarks  as  appended  to  Foundries,  &&  (HI). 
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III.  Foundries,  scaohineshops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  tceek  of  eixty-three  haure  in  founMee^  macMM-uhopat  and  iron  toorka  in 

Odessa. 


00011]Mti«]l«. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Ayerage. 

43 JoilKTS                 ......      .    ..    .....■...■...•.■...•...•■■■■.■.•••••...••■ 

S<mble9. 
6.00 
6.00 
6L00 
5,10 

'  4.80 
6.00 
5.40 
4.80 
6.60 
5.40 
2.10 

10.80 
13.20 
18.20 

0.00 
12.00 

7.20 
15.00 
16.80 

9.60 
14.40 

BouHes. 
8.38 

QA  rtnllttr.ntiLlrftTii ............,......___,. ,,,,,,,,.,,r»»..T -r 

&58 

44  smiths - 

8.88 

87  laborers - 

6.38 

'7ft  rkiAlilAni                            - 

7.56 

11  fetlen   

6.60 

IP?  mod^l-mskon .-.-. r  .,,.,,,.^r--TT, t ,-^T»-r 

9l78 

•03  fitters .' 

0.18 

16  painters 

8.46 

72  turners --- 

7.80 

40  ohildren  b«twMte  12  and  10                                         .     -            .---- 

2.10 

Many  of  them  are  lodged  free  on  the  premises. 

The  above  are  all  employed  at  one  of  the  largest  indastrial  establish- 
ments in  Odessa,  viz,  an  engineering  establishment.  The  overseers, 
engineers,  &c.,  are  generally,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  either  English  or 
Germans.  They  receive  far  better  wages,  and  are  nearly  always  lodged 
on  the  premises.  The  men  themselves  are  fairly  contented.  Strikes  do 
not  occur,  and  workmen  do  not  seem  to  regard  their  masters  as  ene- 
mies. They  will  work  well,  but  require  constant  supervision.  As  a 
body  they  are  far  from  economical,  and  lose  much  time  in  holiday-mak- 
ing and  the  consequences  arising  therefrom.  Education  is  at  a  discount 
with  them,  but  they  are  quick  to  learn,  and  once  their  native  obstinacy 
be  overcome  they  frequently  turn  out  good  workmen.  Children  under 
ten  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories,  &c. 

All  boilers  are  periodically  inspected  by  German  officials. 

V.  Mines  and  mining. 

W€ige8  paid  per  day  or  week  of  sixty  hours  in  and  in  conneoUan  with  Hitghesowka  ooal  and 

iron  mines  in  South  Eussia. 


Lowest. 

Highest, 

Ayersge. 

Miners: 

OrdlmiTy                                ,,.,,, ., . _ 

BauMe$. 
8.60 

20.00 
*50.00 

Rouble. 
5.40 
85.00 

4.25 

SUlied      

28.00 

HeSd   mOB           ....r..........-r.-.^,..      ,xt-tt -r-f -r 

*And  upwaids. 

Most  of  the  sldOled  hsods  on  these  works  are  Welshmen  and  Englishmen.    Head  men  tho  a 
The  £ngllflJi,oolony  there  numbers,  IbelioTO,  abont  300.    Altogether,  6,000  hands  are  employed. 
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VI.  BAILWAT  EUPIiOY^S. 

W€ig0B  paid  per  year  to  railway  employee  {ihote  engaged  aboy^t  9tation%,  a»  well  ae  thoee  em- 
gaged  on  the  engine$  a/nd  ear;  Unemen,  railroad  laborers,  ^€.)»t»  Odeioa  {chief  aiatione). 


Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATerace. 

fltetion  mnatoni 

000 
600 
400 

RtndfUt. 

8.000 

700 

Meubtm. 

Affi^ianUi 

80O 

OiBceolerks 

SCO 

W«tKhera 

720 

Porters 

800 
180 
1«800 
800 
480 
180 
240 
000 

850 
200 

2,000 
400 
900 
800 
800 

1,200 

825 

XjMnp-trininifnrp,  fto ... 

190 

Xngliie-drivon  .'.^ 

1.90O 
850 

Hr0naea 

Gaards 

600 

200 

PoioUmen ." 

200 

TralD-AXTftDcer 

1,000 
200 

Watchmen 

Miginti^r  of  aMtifm 

8,000 

5,000 

4,000 

All  these  employee  receive  gntnitiee  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  theohiefii,&e.,  reoeivea  a 


VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  sHip-suiLDiNa. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty-nine  h&urs  in  ship-itards-^isHnguishing  heiweem  iron  and 
wood  ship'lmUding — tit  Sonih  Bussia, 


' 

Oooopations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

ATersgo. 

Ship  carpentera 

WOOD. 

6.00 
9l00 
12.00 

16.00 
6.00 
4.50 

12.00* 
24.00 
l&OO 

18.00 
12.00 
9.00 

&00 

caiker/??...." i::::::::!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: "": 

15.00 

Joiners — 

15.00 

RlTeters 

IB03I  6BIP  WORK. 

16.00 

Painters « • 

8.00 

Laborers ,. 

6.00 

VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  to  seanun  {ofieers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ocean,  eoMt,  and  river 
navigalionj  and  between  sail  and  sleam-^in  Odessa,  The  Eussian  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany's service. 


Oooopations. 


Lowest.* 


Highestt 


ATerage. 


Captains  t perannnm.. 

Chief  ofBoers do — 

Beoond  ofHcers do.... 

Third  offioers do  ... 

Ordinary  seamen per  mouth.. 


MoubUs. 

8,000 

900 

600 

800 
12 


6,000 

1,200 

700 

600 

18 


SotMes. 

4,000 

1,000 

600 

^15 


^Homeserrlce. 


tPoreignservioe. 


2  Receives  also  certain  commissions  on  oatgo. 


The  oflQcers  and  many  of  the  men  employed  by  this  cotopany  have, 
as  a  rale,  served  in  the  Imperial  navy,  and,  as  a  body^ay  be  regarded 
as  good  seamen.  Digitized  by  Google 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 
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Wagea  paid  per  annum  (fourteen  hours  per  day — 8  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.)  in  storeSf  wholesale 
or  retail,  to  males  and  femaleSf  in  Odessa, 


Ocenpations. 


XiSrffe  stores: 

Overlooker 

First  shopman  . 
Shopmsn 


Lowest. 


JiouhUs. 
600 
500 
200 


Highest. 


Ayenge.^ 


HoubUt. 
800 
600 
400 


JBouMm. 
050 
550 
3G0 


*  With  full  board  and  lodging. 

Men  of  this  class  have,  generally  speaking,  received  a  very  fair  edu- 
cation, and  may  be  regarded  as  extremely  sober,  industrious,  and  eco- 
nomical, striving  to  save  money  in  order  in  time  to  purchase  a  business. 
Cases  of  robbery  from  employers  very  rarely  occur.  Most  of  the  largest 
grocery  stores  are  owned  by  Kussians;  the  smaller  ones  by  Jews; 
bakeries  by  Germans ;  and  confectioneries  by  Frenchmen  or  Italians. 
The  largest  tdilor  stores  are  owned  by  Frenchmen,  nearly  all  the  smaller 
ones  belong  to  Jews,  and  the  ready-made  clothing  without  exception 
are  owned  by  the  latter.  The  hands  are  also  nearly  all  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses. A  clever  workman  can  earn  on  piece-work  from  1.50  to  2  roubles^ 
per  diem.  The  general  wages  paid  are  from  1  to  2  roubles  for  trouserS^ 
and  vest,  and  from  1.25  to  2.25  roubles  for  coats,  jackets,  &c.  As  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  only  one  public  institution  where  tail- 
oring is  taught  gratis,  and  that  is  the  "Serotski  dom,''  or  orphan  asy- 
lum, whilst  there  are  several  others  which  teach  different  handicrafts,, 
carpentery,  &c.  Vacancies  are  filled  up  as  they  occur.  There  are  two 
trade  guilds — the  first  class,  costing  250  roubles,  and  the  second  elass^ 
160  roubles  per  annum.  Every  workman  or  artisan  must  pay  a  yearly 
tax  of  1  rouble,  and  men  who  employ  labor  on  a  large  scale  of  25  rou- 
bles, to  the  'trading  administration."  Apprenticeships  are  also  under 
the  control  of  this  administration,  which  arranges  disputes,  or  assists 
in  getting  offenders  punished  by  law,  and  draws  up  apprentice  contracts 
to  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  chief  notary.  Examinations  of  ap- 
prentices also  take  place  before  this  administration,  which,  upon  being 
satisfied  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  candidate,  grants  diplomas. 

The  money  accruing  from  these  taxes  is  divided  thus:  One-quarter 
to  the  town,  one-quarter  to  the  crown,  and  one-half  to  the  administration 
for  the  payment  of  clerks  and  other  expenses. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wtiges  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  (towns  and  cities)  in  Odessa, 


OccTipationa. 


Lowest.    Highest.    Ayerage. 


Bntlere.  head  footmen,  &o.  * 

Heu  eooks*   

Women  cooks* 

HoaneniakU* 

Geuoml  serrantA* 

Bofirniks,  or  gate  and  yard  keepers*. 

Coaobmen* ^ 

Oardenerat 

Dressmakers 


.per  diem. 


20.00 

20.00 

8.00 

8.00 

5.00 

12.00 

20.00 

20.00 


Boublet. 
35.00 

saoo 

15.  CO 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 
30  00 
80.00 


Hmtbles. 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
8.00 
7.1:0 
20.00 

ao.00 

25.00 
80 


tAndhonse.    ^'^'^^^^V^ 


Google 


g* 


*  With  hoard  and  lotlgin^. 
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'Hoasehold  servants  are,  generally  speaking,  very  bad,  and,  from  a?  ^ 
American  point  of  view,  dear.  They  all  have  to  be  taught  their  duties ' 
and  require  constant  supervision.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  fairly 
honest  and  hardworking,  and  put  up  with  food  and  accommodation  which 
no  American  servant  would  accept.  They  seldom  stay  long  in  one  sit- 
fiation.  They  are  engaged  by  the  month,  but  this  term  is  not  bindiD^^ 
upon  either  party,  and  the  engagement  can  be  closed  at  half  an  hoar's 
notice.  The  character  system  is  not  in  vogue  here,  masters  never  giv- 
ing and  servants  never  requiring  one.  They  are  principally  engaged 
through  the  numerous  registry  offices. 

XI.  Agricultural  wages. 

Wagm  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  laborers  and  Kouaekold  (country)  servanti  in  Southern 

Buasia. 


Occap»iion9. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

AToittiee. 

Agricultaral  laborers: 

Sumtner....- 

1.00 
.76 

40.00 
20.00 

LSO 
LOO 

eo.oo 

8&00 

Boutlm. 
L2S 

Winter 

.Si 

Hoanehold  servants : 
Men 

....,».,  per  sDnum . . 

SOlOO 

Women 

•.;..:..^  "d« 

2&00 

The  peasant  rarely  pays  rent,  and  the  redemption  dues  for  the  land 
now  owned  by  him,  which  in  many  parts  he  still  owes  to  the  State,  are 
in  bad  years  either  partially  or  entirely  remitted.  Very  little  suffices 
for  his  daily  food :  black  bread  and  sour  cabbage,  soup  daring  the  win- 
ter, and  bread  and  watermelons  or  cucumbers  during  the  summer,  form 
the  staple  articles  of  his  food.  His  clothing  costs  him  but  little,  and 
one  rarely  if  ever  meets  with  a  case  of  real  misery  or  want  of  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  He  is  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  easily  led ; 
economy  is  not  one  of  his  characteristics,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  wages  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  Jewish  keeper  of  the 
village  x>tiblic  house.  Holidays  are  religiously  kept  up,  and  much  time 
and  money  are  lost  in  consequence. 

As  a  rule  the  peasants  are  loyal  and  fairly  contented,  and  one  hears 
ess  grumbling  than  in  other  countries. 

xn.  Corporation  BMPLOYifes. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  thirty-eix  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Odessa, 


Occapations. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


AreragSb 


Bookkeepers... 
■Correspondents 

Clerks 

Writers 


Roublss, 

2&00 

25.00 

12.00 

7.50 


SoubUi, 
75.00 
75.00 
25.00 
15.00 


SouhUs. 
30.00 
80.00 
17.00 
10.00 


These  emplofds  are  inrariably  engaged  by  the  month. 
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'  4tife$ paid  per  year  to  empU^  in  Oovemmeni  deparimenie  and  offioe§,  excHutiv&of  tradee- 
^  I  9%en  and  lafterers,  in  Odeeia. 


Oocnpfttioiis. 


FOBT-OFFICI. 


CaaUen 

Sorters,  fto 

Clerks 

OUef  clerks.... 


PAB8P0BT  OFTICB. 


ITftads  of  deiMJctments. 

A  nslstftnts 

'Writers 


DfnUAL  BAHK. 


Beads  of  departments. . 

A-aslstants 

Clerks 

"Writers 


DUXA  (OB  TOWS  COUITCXL). 


ICemlwTs  of  the  exscntlTe  body. 

Bookkeepers* 

Clerks 

Writers,  &o 


Lowest. 


JKouMm. 
250 
720 
460 
450 
1.200 


800 
800 


1,200 
720 
000 
400 


900 
000 
400 


Highest 


850 

1,000 

800 

600 

1,800 


1,200 

1,000 

600 


1,800 
900 
720 

eof 


8,000 
1,600 


Areiage. 


SovhU$, 
800 


600 
600 


900 

400 


1.500 
80O 


450 


4,000 

1.200 

1,000 

600 


*  Women  are  also  employed. 

There  are  no  Ooverninent  dock-yards,  ftc,  in  Odessa,  bat  at  Nioolaieff 
and  Sevastopol  wages  are  aboat  10  per  cent,  less  under  ordinary  circam- 
stances  than  is  paid  by  pnvate  firms  to  similar  skilled  workmen.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  men  are  not  so  well  looked 
after  and  oonseqnently  less  work  is  got  oat  of  them. 

The  majority  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  soldiers  and  sailors  on  act- 
ive service. 

XV.  PSINTEfKS  AND  PBINTING  OFFIOEB. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  ofeixty  heura  to  printers  (o(mpositar$fpreB8men, 
proof-readers f  4^,)  in  Odessa, 


Oeonpatioiis. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Compositors* 

Proor-xeaders  (mostly  females). 

Pressmen 

Poreman 

Boys  (12  to  16) 


BetibUs. 
6.00 
4.50 
6.00 
12.00 
L50 


BoubUs, 

16.00 

9.00 

12.00 

80.00 

8.60 


RoulUt. 
6.0O 
6.00 
8.00 
15.00 
2.50 


*  Are  paid  by  the  line. 

The  hoars  are  from  7  a.  m.  to  noon  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  Mas- 
ters and  men  in  this  branch  of  iadnstry  seem  to  agree  very  well.  As 
yet  there  are  no  workmens'  clabs  or  other  societies  for  aiding  sick  work- 
men, &c.,  bat  a  few  months  ago  some  of  the  leading  printers  made  a 
move  in  the  matter  and  elected  a  commission  to  gather  information  re- 
specting the  working  of  such  institutions  in  other  countries.  This  com- 
mission has  not,  1  believe,  up  to  the  present  made  its  report.^         i 

92A-LAB 93  y^OOgie 
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The  men  tl^mselves,  as  £ar  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  are  sober, 
hardworking,  and  far  more  economical  than  other  classes  here.  Many 
Germans  are  employed  in  this  trade. 

PULTON  PAUL,  C<m9uL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Odessai  September  15, 1884. 


ST.  PETEBSBITBO. 

REPORT  BI  OONSVL-BSNERAL  STAJfTON, 

Referring  to  my  dispatch  'So.  181,  of  August  1, 1884, 1  have  the  honor 
to  transmit,  by  way  of  supplement  to  that  dispatch,  such  data  and  sta- 
tictics  relative  to  the  wages  in  Russia  as  have  since  been  received  at 
this  office. 

I  hope  the  information  will  arrive  time  enough  to  be  included  in  the 
Department's  report 

EDGAR  STANTON, 

CansulOeneraL 
United  States  Consulate, 

St  Petersburg,  November  7, 1884. 


y.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  p$r  day  or  week  in,  and  in  oomidctioii  wiik,  minat  in  £u99ia. 


Ooonpationt. 


flOimOBV  BUWIA. 
Brsoseff  salt  mineB : 

Miners* perianliMik. 

Garten  and  sorters .• per  month. 

Millhands  and  breakers do... 

The  Korsonsk,  South  Bassian  Coal  Company's  mines:  t 

Miners per  square  Ihthom. 

Carters per  day. 

Heapersor  stackers do... 

Bakers  or  shoTders perniffht. 

Do per  day; 

Assistant  miners 

Carpenter 


POLAHD. 

The  Dombrofiik  coal  mines : 

Miners per  day., 

Miner's  assistants do.. 

"Women  and  children do. 


Lowest,    mgltat^ 


10  OU 


»00 
90 


66 


m  oil 

12  50 
10  00 


56 

40 

I 

60 


S} 


*  Two  workmen  mine  on  an  average  about  120  quarters,  each  miner  eamiac  about  $17.60 1 
t  Employes  must  ftimish  own  light. 


Bth. 
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Wages  paid  p0r  dajff  wteh,  or  month^as  may  fte— to  railway  employ  A  (those  engaged  aboui 
stations  J  as  fceU  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemenf  railroad  Idlnnwe,  fo.) 
in  Riga, 

STATION  BIOA. 


OeenpAtioB*. 

Arenge 

wftgetper 

month. 

OconiMtioiu. 

ATormce 

wages  por 

month. 

$13  02 
10  08 
10  60 
804 
896 

19  It 

8  18 

10  08 

rOSto  864 

10  08 

Do 

T^liArani  (in  tliA  tmw 

l^nt  ^tchmm* 

Laboren  at  stations  on  the  lino .... 
PoLntomen  at  stations  on  tho  line . . 

Second  ▼Atehmaa 

» With  12.40  for  lodginga. 
ON  THE  UVI. 


Oeenpations. 


Average  daily  wage*. 


Winter. 


Biga: 

Platelayers 

Platelayers'  asslstanta 
Elsewhere: 

foremen 

Laborers 

ICfthlgraben: 

JToremen. .  ............. 

Laborers 

Bolderaa: 

foremen  ............... 

Laborers 

Dttnabnrg: 

Foremen  .......■■.•..•> 

Laborers 


».g 

••s 

$0  48 too  60 
22 too  37 

$0  48to060 
22 too  27 

48 
81 

4S 
84 

48 
20 

68 
84 

60 
22 

60 
14 

VII.  SHIP-YASBS  and  SHIP-BTJUJ>INa. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  twelve  honrs  in  ship-yards—distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood 

ship-tmilding-in  Cronstadt. 


OoenpatioBs. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


AYtmtLO, 


Laborers  on  iron  ships $0  48 

Laborers  on  wooden  ships 1  20 

Calkers I  48 


$1  20 


$0  7> 
4S 
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LABOR  IM  BUBOPE — PRUSSIA. 
Av$rag$  doUy  w€t§m  of  a  Morw*  in  yoMi  work$. 


W€i0e$MS?3. 

1ST6.     I9?r  1  lS7g.  ;  IfifS. 

1S80. 

laai. 

1888. 

2888. 

*2S9 

A 

2M 

f\ 

• 

' 

/ 

\ 

l4^ 

y 

7 

b 

^v 

Smith. 

JB6 

y 

1 

M 

^ 

N 

^ 

J!M0u2sr.— •- 

M 

!•••——' 

1 
/ 

.' 

•••-.—* 

' 

^. 

IM 

M* 

■"-V 

k. 

If    Br^ — 

,9$ 

y 

_,-'' 

1^' 

\ 

> 

,4S 

X,' 

■-^^^ 



t.99 

1.44^ 

A 

LodtsrmihJt. 

//       3. 

.96 

/ 

\ 

^- 

.48 

:^ 

-—  -, 

y 

/• 

V: 

<^ 

^  means  worKsl 
JS      a             li 

ops  for 

large 
snuai 

worfc, 
repai, 

•s. 
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Jfage9  paid  ieaohM^  in  edueatianal  in$tUitU$  im  8i.  Peteniburg,  Bu»ii^. 

mVIVXBSITIBS. 

Professor,  without  lodging,  per  annum tl«440  00 

Ueotorer  (mutt  lead  four  nouTs),  per  annum 480,  00 

OTMKABIXTMS  A10>  POLTTBCHNXOAL  SCHOOLS. 

Director,  with  free  lodging : 

Salary $576 

Table  money 384 

196000 

Inspector,  with  free  lodging : 

Salary |432 

Table  money 288 

72000 

Teacher  of  religion  (12  lessons  per  week) 432  00 

Teachers  of  sciences,  receive  together  for  184  lessons 6,273  60 

li^riting  master,  for  6  weekly  lessons 120  00 

Ushers,  5  receiye  together 384  00 

Asristant  ushers,  2  receive  together 288  00 

Singing  and  gymnastic  teachers  receive  together 240  00 

Physician 144  00 

Bookkeeper 96  00 

Total  salaries  of  a  gymnasium  of  eight  classes 9,657  60 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  for  examining  school  text-books,  $480^ 
or  as  lectarer  at  the  university,  the  director  is  at  liberty  to  increase  his 
income.  In  consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  it  frequently 
occurs  that  two  or  more  offices  are  united  in  one  and  the  same  person. 
The  director  is  also  paid,  according  to  the  number  of  lessons  he  gives, 
$36  per  lesson,  and  can  give  twelve  such  lessons  per  week.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  sciences  receive  $36  x>er  lesson.  For  the  first  fifteen  lessoQS 
$439.20.  For  other  lessons  which  they  may  give  to  one  or  more  schol- 
ars from  $17.28  to  $33.60.  They  may  also  give  private  lessons.  These 
were  formerly  much  sought  for,  and  cost  from  96  cents  to  $2.40  the 
lesson,  but  the  demand  has  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  most  children 
being  sent  to  public  schools  or  to  boarding  schools.  Boarding  schools 
are  connected  with  many  Bussian  gymnasiums,  the  director  exercising 
a  general  and  teachers  the  special  superintendence  in  consideration  of 
especial  remuneration. 

In  the  schools  belonging  to  foreign  denominations,  where  the  directors 
receive  from  $1,680  to  $2,400,  teachers  are  x>ermitted  to  carry  on  a  pri- 
vate boarding  school,  i.  0.,  the  scholar  boards  with  the  teacher  and  pre- 
pares his  lessons  under  the  teacher's  supervision. 

In  the  church  schools,  the  teachers  receive  from  $28.80  to  $57.60  per 
lesson  per  week  for  the  year.  The  latter  sum  is  attained  by  scientifically 
educated  teachers  after  twenty  years'  service.  In  all  schools,  as  in  all 
Government  offices,  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  pension  after  twenty-five 
years'  service. 

The  director  of  a  gymnasium,  for  instance,  who  began  teaching  in  a 
public  institute  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  receives  from  his  forty-ninth 
year  a  pension  of  $576.  If  he  is  continued  in  office  by  the  school  au- 
thorities for  five  years  more,  he  receives  his  pension  in  addition  to  his 
salary,  and  this  arrangement  continues  until  he  resigns  or  is  retired. 
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KOBMiX  BBJilKABIM. 

Director  with  free  lodging: 

Salary I960 

Table  money 384 

Total - 1,344 

Teacher  of  religion  with  free  lodging : 

Salary 312 

Table  money «84 

Totel 67» 

Teachers  and  nahers  with  free  lodging 576 

Elementary  teachers 216 

Singing  master 144 

Oymnastio  trainer  and  teacher  of  trade 19S 

SLKICXNTAST  SCROOL  OF  TWO  OLA08B8. 

Director: 

Salary 2dS 

Table  money 144 

Total ; 43» 

Teacher  of  religion • 96 

Teacher  of  first  class 120 

Teacher  of  second  class 144 

Female  teachers  in  girls' diTision 96 

III.  FoUNDBtSS,  MAOHINB-SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WOBKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  ffky-five  A<mr«  in  foundriee,  maekme-elufpif  anid  iron  worke  of  A^ 
Bueeian  admiraltjf  at  Kolpira, 


OooapationA. 

Lowest 

HighMl 

▲▼•rags. 

If Aohine  adiuBtera 

$161 
161 
179 
161 
1  79 
1  61 
206 
179 

16  60 
491 
660 
660 
660 
6  01 
462 
660 

93  61 
8  19 

8  94 

Modelers : 

l^alklen    r,-,., ,---, r ,.^..,.,..t T-r---. r-,--   ■,,--,-r,   ,,,t^. 

Blftokszniths 

8  61 

BoileT'iuftlierB 

3  91 

PUte-rollera 

8  71 

Brlokmakera • 

8  84 

Ifoeksuiths 

8  94 

Wages  vary  from  27  cents  to  (2  a  day.  The  workmen  receive  noth- 
ing beside  their  wages.  Wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  1878.  The 
workmen  are  diligent.  Trades-nuions,  strikes,  &o.y  do  not  exist.  Lab- 
orers purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose.  Wages  are 
paid  in  current  money  (paper)  once  a  month.  Except  in  the  form  of  an 
artel  co-operative  societies  do  not  exist.  The  condition  of  the  workmen  is, 
generally  speaking,  satisfactory.  Laborers  injured  or  falling  ill,  are 
treated  in  the  hospital  at  the  works.  On  disablement,  a  regular  hand 
receives  a  pension,  half  of  which  passes  to  his  family  at  his  decease. 
There  is  also  a  school  for  the  workmen's  children,  who  are  not  received 
in  the  works  until  they  have  finished  at  the  school.  Women  are  not 
employed. 
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XIY.  Tbabes  Ain>  labob^— Govbbnmbnt  employ. 

Wa0e9  paid  hy  ih^  day  of  ten  Kmun  to  HKo  iradeo  amd  loiwerB  in  Govornment  employ  in 

Croneiadt, 


Oooupatioot. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


▲yenge. 


llottt-l»aild6n '.^.»- 

Tftokle-niAkon 

SAil-xDAken 

Women,  sewing  ^ftUs  and  flags 

-Joiners 

Coopers 

Painters 

<ib>ppersmiths 

Blook-makers 

9oiwym 

Spinners  and  weavers 

CFalTanoplastlo  workers 

liast-mskers 

X«ook  and  blacksmiths 

Carpenters , 

Calkers 

Drillers , 

Braslers 

Apprentices 

IHiyUborers 

IHYers per  month 

Siachlnists do.. 

~      do.. 


$0  87 
46 
87 
16 
37 
47 
87 
60 
40 
45 
40 
46 
86 
86 
86 
43 
86 
86 
10 
36 
18  50 
12  50 
900 


$108 

87 

125 

25 

88 

I  00 

87 

87 

78 

68 

75 

88 

117 

1  00 

1  16 

76 

68 

100 

25 

86 

18  00 

81  25 

1126 


10  48 
60 
46 
20 
80 
60 
46 
M 
60 
60 
46 
9$ 
46 
60 
50 
60 
46 
60 
16 
80 
16  00 
15  00 
10  OO 


Temporary  workmen,  who  come  in  from  the  coantry  in  spring  and 
sammer,  do  not  expend  for  the  necessaries  of  life  more  than  from  6  to 
10  roables  ($3  to  $5)  per  month.  Workmen  living  in  the  city  spend 
more.  The  coantry  laborers  have,  in  most  instances,  families  to  whose 
support  they  most  contribnte.  Olothing  for  the  year  costs  a  city  work- 
,  man  from  $7.50  to  $12.50.  Single  workmen  living  in  artels  spend  from 
$1  to  $1.50  per  month  for  lodging.  Married  men  pay  from  $2  to  $3  per 
month  for  lodging.  Wages  have  increased  since  1878  from  10  to  15 
per  cent. 

Married  men  are  generally  indastrioas,  and  some  are  saving.  The 
relations  prevailing  between  employer  and  employed  are  good. 

Tradesnnions,  &c.,  do  not  exist,  nor  do  strikes  occnr.  Workmen 
purchase  their  necessaries  wherever  they  please,  their  wages  being  p^id 
in  paper  roables  twice  a  month. 

Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist. 

The  condition  of  the  permanent  workmen  at  the  admiralty  is  satis- 
factory, both  as  to  clothing  and  living. 

Permanent  workmen  disabled  in  Government  service  receive  from 
$15  to  $70  x>en8ion  per  annum. 

The  admiralty  has  a  school  for  the  working  people's  children. 

The  lowest  wages  paid  to  women  is  15  cents ;  the  highest,  25  cents : 

the  average,  20  cents.    They  work  ten  hours  daily.    Their  physical 

condition  is  satis&ctory,  their  moral  one  unknown.    Wages  and  prices 

^f  the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  during  the  last  five  years  from  10  to 

'  15  per  cent.    Their  wages  do  not  affect  those  of  the  men. 
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VII.  Ship-tabdb  Ain>  sHip-BuiLBnfa. 


Wag€t  paid  Qowmmmt  employ^  per  day  of  i&a  htmn  in 
iweea  iron  and  wood  $hip-bmlding'-4n 


\tinowi§h in jT  S^ 


OcoupatioDf. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


HodelB— workshope 

BrMa«  workers— workahope 

Fonndry—workBhope 

.  BlAckuDiih 

Looktmlth 

Bouer*ehop« 


88 
80 
86 
80 
80 


81  W 
1  50 
150 
150 
150 
1  50 


The  workmen  are  generally  diligent.  Good  workmen  are  always  in 
demand.  Trades-nnions  and  strikes  are  unknown.  Workmen  receive 
their  wages  once  a  month  in  paper  money,  and  bny  their  necessaries 
where  they  please. 

Oo-operative  societies  do  not  exist. 

The  condition  of  the  workingman  is  one  constant  straggle  with  want. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  against  accident,  bat  ii\jared  workmen  have 
no  claim  on  the  factory  either  for  pension  or  otherwise. 

The  factory  supports  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  working  people. 
"So  women  are  employed. 

COia)ITION  AND  WAGES  OF  THE  WOBKKEN  IN  THE  DiPBRIAL  OJLASS 
MANUFACTORY  IN  ST.  PETERSBURO. 

Master  workmen,  their  assistants,  and  the  lalK)rer8  are  paid  by  the 
piece,  and  earn  from  $60  to  $300  a  year,  working  ten  hours  a  day. 

Women  are  also  employed,  and  receive  the  same  amount  per  piece  as 
the  men,  but  the  latter,  being  more  skillful,  earn  more  on  the  whole. 
The  laborers  are  employed  and  paid  singly  and  receive  their  wages  once 
a  month. 

Trades-unions,  cooperative  societies,  and  strikes  are  unknown. 

In  case  of  accident  or  illness  the  laborers  receive  for  the  space  of 
two  months  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  their  pay  for  piece* work. 
In  all  other  cases  they  get  a  pension  from  the  laborers'  fund.  In  case 
of  total  disability  the  laborer  receives,  if  he  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  fund  less  than  ten  years,  once  and  for  all,  a  sum  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  by  the  members,  with  whose  consent  the  following 
pensions  are  also  paid: 

From  ten  to  twenty  years,  one-eighth  to  one-sixth  of  salary ;  twenty 
to  twenty-five  years,  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  salary ;  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years,  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  salary ;  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years,  one- third  to  one-half  of  salary:  thirty-five  to  forty  years,  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  salary ;  forty  and  more  years,  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  salary. 

The  fund  is  formed  by  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laborers,  al 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  of  their  earnings,  by  contributions  from  the  manu- 
factory, and  the  interest  on  a  donation  of  17,000  roubles  from  the  Em- 
peror. The  fund  was  formed  in  1869,  and  now  amounts  to  25,000 
roubles  ($12,500). 
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CONDITION  AND  WAGES  OF  LABORERS  IN  THE  IMPERIAL  PORCELAIN 
MANUFACTORY  AT  ST.  PETBRSBURa. 

The  laborers  are  divided  into  two  olasses — those  working  by  the  piece, 
and  those  working  by  the  month.  ' 

The  wages  in  both  cases  are  paid  by  the  factory  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  The  former  are  not  lodged,  the  latter  receive  lodging  and  fael 
from  the  works. 

A  normal  working  day  consists  of  ten  honrs.  Work  begins  at  7  a. 
.  m.  and  ceases  at  7  p.  m.,  with  two  hoars  (12  to  2)  for  meals.  Bat  since 
the  laborers  work  only  by  daylight,  the  day  actually  ends  at  sunset ; 
thus  in  October  and  November  work  often  begins  at  8  a.  m.  and  ends 
at  3  p.  m.,  in  which  case  the  men  work  uninterruptedly,  with  but  half 
an  hour's  intermission. 

Female  labor  has  but  recently  been  introduced,  and  that  only  on  a 
small  scale.  The  women  earn  $6.50  a  month,  with  firee  lodging  and 
fuel. 

Trades  unions,  cooperative  societies,  and  strikes  are  unknown.  Funds 
for  pensioning,  saving,  &c.,  do  not  exist.  In  cases  of  disability  the 
works  generally  contribute,  once  and  for  all,  an  amount  varying  firom 
•7.50  to  $50. 

The  monthly  wages  vary  greatly  according  to  the  occupation  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  workmen. 

General  laborers  receive  fh>m  $6  to  $8  per  month  with  free  lodging 
and  fael ;  formers,  varnishers,  and  firemen  get  from  $9  to  $13,  with  free 
lodgings  and  fuel ;  machinists  receive  from  $12.50  to  $17.50  per  month. 

The  difference  is  still  greater  among  laborers  working  by  the  piece. 
The  amount  earned  varies  from  $150  to  $600  a  year.  There  are  in- 
stances of  a  laborer  earning  $325  in  a  month,  his  year's  earnings  being 
in  this  case  $537,  and  instances  where  bat  50  cents  were  earned  in  a 
month,  the  annual  wages  being  in  this  case  $237. 

The  largest  amount  paid  for  a  year's  wages  during  the  last  ten  years 
was  $846.50;  the  smallest,  $85.  Three  of  the  best  workmen  earned 
together  in  ten  years  $20,090 :  three  of  the  worst  in  the  same  period, 
$1,751.50. 

Wages  at  the  Imperial  Works  are,  in  general,  higher  than  at  other 
porcelain  and  delft  factories. 

WageB  paid  to  artisan$  and  la1>orer$  in  ihs  $etnfice  of  the  Government  in  St,  Peter$burg, 


Ooca]»atio]ia. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Average. 


Coppersiniths  and  Joiners 

LooKtmiths,  tamers,  and  blacksmiths  . 


^^ 


10  7S 
75 


•"is 


The  cost  of  living  for  the  laboring  classes  varies  from  30  to  45  cents 
a  day.  Since  1878  wages  have  increased  about  20  per  cent.  The  la- 
borer's condition  is  not  a  bright  one,  owing  in  part  to  frivolity  and  partly 
to  a  lack  of  good  management. 

Laborers  are  inscribed  in  a  contract  book,  and  if  they  fail  to  abide  by 
the  contraet  are  noted  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  are  dis- 
missed after  the  third  inscription. 

Trades  unions,  strikes,  and  co-operative  societies  are  unknown. 

Laborers  may  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  please ; 
wages  are  paid  in  current  money  twice  a  month. 
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The  condition  of  the  laborer  is,  as  already  stated,  no  favorable  one. 
They  live  in  small  lodgiugSi  and  are  dad  mostly  in  cloth  and  fars  as 
compelled  by  climate.  The  '^Mae  bloase"  receives  no  such  attention 
here  as  is  generally  given  to  it  in  Western  nations. 

All  possible  precautions  are  taken  against  accidents.  If  sach  hap* 
pen,  the  patients  are  at  once  placed  in  a  hospital  at  the  Oovemment's 
expense.  On  recovery  he  is  reinstated,  or,  if  incapacitated,  is  provided 
for  in  some  other  way,  or  receives  a  pension,  althongh  a  law  pensioning 
laborers  does  not  exist. 

The  Government  looks  after  the  welfare  of  the  laborers.  They  are 
free  from  all  taxes,  excepting  municipal  and  passport  dues. 

Women  earn  about  25  cents  a  day ;  they  work  ten  hours  daily. 

They  are  carefully  watched,  and  a  laxity  of  morals  is  sufficient  to 
<^ause  their  dischu'ge.  Such  cases  are  rare,  since  the  women  employed 
are  generally  the  wives  of  the  laborers  at  the  admiralty. 

No  means  exist  for  improving  their  condition,  but  the  Government 
does  what  it  can  to  increase  their  wages. 

The  Government  cares  equally  for  male  and  female  laborers. 

The  Government  does  all  it  can  to  provide  for  laborers  incapacitated 
for  work. 

Women's  wages  have  increased  about  20  per  cent,  as  have  also  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  employment  of  the  laborers'  wives 
only  in  the  workshops  has  a  favorable  influence  on  the  &mily  life. 

The  female  laborers  and  their  children  stand  on  a  low  level.    There 

Sin  8t.  Petersburg,  a  school  where  the  children  of  such  laborers  are 
ucated  free. 


WAB8AW. 

RJBPOBT  BT  OONSTTL  SAWIOZ.  OF  WARSAW, 

Beferring  to  the  labor  circular  of  the  State  Department  of  February 
15th  last,  and  complying  with  its  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  hereby 
to  report  on  the  state  of  labor  in  this  country,  as  follows : 

INTRODUOTION. 

An  eminent  German  economist  said  that  the  social  statistics  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  ina  deplorable  state,  and  he  was  right.  In  this 
regard,  however,  Russia  holds  the  last  place,  as  the  Government  takes 
no  pains  of  collecting  any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working 
people,  and  the  statistical  data  collected  by  the  Government  officials  are 
upon  the  whole  of  a  8m«ll  value,  and  very  often  unreliable.  Of  course 
under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  working  people  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  as 
«very  statistical  information  must  be  privateV  collected  by  the  inter- 
ested parties  themselves,  which  encounters  numerous  obstacles.  The 
most  important  of  those  obstacles  are  the  following : 

(1)  It  is  impossible  to  collect  simultaneously  the  required  statistical 
data  from  all  industrial  factories  and  of  all  occupations,  but  such  a  work 
must  be  continued  during  whole  years,  whereby  at  the  close  of  the  work 
the  data  collected  at  its  beginning  become  superannuated  and  show  in- 
accurately the  present  state,  and  give  at  the  same  time  no  idea  of  the 
former  one,  owing  to  its  incompleteness. 

(2)  The  present  revolutionary  movement  in  Bussia  compels  her  police 
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luithoritiea  to  keep  a  strict  eye  over  the  least  and  most  ianocent  inter- 
coaraee  of  persons  of  the  higher  classes  with  the  working  people,  and 
persons  of  a  too  iuqaisitive  character  may  incur  in  this  case  much  un- 
pleasantness^ which  can  be  easily  nnderstood  by  those  who  will  consider 
the  fact  that  the  administrative  authorities,  upon  a  bare  suspicion  and 
without  trial,  can  imprison  everybody  for  four  years  or  exile  to  Siberia 
for  five  years.  In  Pohind  this  affair  involves  the  Russian  Ooveroment's 
fear  of  the  national  movement. 

The  Polish  literature  is  very  poor  in  the  works  of  economical  state  of 
this  country,  as  the  Polish  community  occupies  itself  too  little  with  the 
matters  of  this  kind. 

Let,  therefore,  these  few  words  explain  the  fragmentary  incomplete- 
ness of  my  report,  though  under  the  stated  circumstances  it  could  not 
be  otherwise  prepared. 

Past  L— Male  Labor. 

BATES  OF  WAQEM. 

There  exist  in  Poland  two  kinds  of  wages,  viz,  wages  per  time  and 
wages  per  piece-work.  As  regards  the  wages  per  time,  they  are  paid 
per  month,  week,  day,  and  sometimes  per  hour.  The  reasons  compel- 
ling employers  to  choose  one  of  the  stated  kinds  of  wages  are  various, 
and  on  them  I  will  write  a  little  later. 

The  monthly  wages  before  all  are  paid  to  those  laborers  who  oversee 
others  and  work  also  themselves,  or  to  such  laborers  who  sell  not  a 
common  labor  but  a  skilled  one.  On  hiring  such  a  laborer  per  month, 
his  employer  endeavors  to  secure  him  for  a  relatively  longer  time,  which 
is  to  mean  that  either  it  is  difficult  to  find  like  skilled  laborer  or  that 
it  is  impossible  to  fill  his  place  by  another  who  would  know  likewise 
exactly  the  habits  and  requirements  of  a  given  factory.  Therefore  the 
wages  of  laborers  of  the  above  two  categories  are  sometimes  very  high, 
as,  for  iustauce,  in  one  of  the  plated-ware  factories  the  so-called  work- 
master  receives  $90  per  month,  besides  lodging  and  fuel ;  his  assistant 
or  second  workmaster  receives  $30  per  mouth,  with  lodging  and  fuel; 
carvers  (ciseleurs),  $30  to  $35,  with  lodging;  engravers,  from  $30  to  (35; 
the  latter  are  very  often  brought  from  France  or  (Germany.  In  photo- 
graphing establishmeuts  the  laborer  named  ^^laborant"  receives  $60 
per  month.  Other  laborerH^  who  must  even  possess  a  certain  artistic 
taste,  receive  considerably  lower  wages,  viz,  *<  poseur,''  instructing  per- 
sons to  be  photographers,  what  attitude  they  have  to  assume,  receives 
only  $20  per  month;  chief,  "retoucher,''  performing  all  important 
works  of  the  "retouche,"  verifying  all  other  works,  and  who  occupies 
himself  with  coloring  of  photographs,  receives  $25  per  month ;  copier, 
from  $5  to  $20 ;  assistant  "  laborant,"  $15 ;  common  "  retoucheurs  "  from 
$12.50  to  $15,  and  even  less. 

Even  in  factories  where  the  wages  per  piece  exist,  employers  pay 
monthly  wages  to  those  workmen  who  perform  more  difficult  and  con- 
sequently better-paid  works,  as  this  mode  of  paying  labor  is  by  far 
cheaper.  In  printing  establishments  compositors  employed  in  compos- 
ing letters  of  the  common  text-books  receive  wages  per  piece.  The 
laborers  who  compose  labels  and  perform  difficult  printing  works,  the 
payment  of  which  per  piece  would  be  dearer,  receive  monthly  wages. 

As  to  printers  in  general  there  is  a  circumstance  compelling  employ- 
ers to  pay  wages  per  month  to  their  compositors.  There  exists  in  this 
eounti^  the  preliminary  censorship  to  which  all  newspapt^r  articles  are 
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not  sent  in  manascripts,  bnt  in  proof-sbeets.  If  a  censor  strikes  oat  an 
episode,  tbe  editor  mast  also  either  alter  or  leave  it  oat,  althoagh  even  the 
veiy  authors  of  snch  articles  correct  them  in  proof-sheets,  which,  how- 
ever, causes  great  difficulties  in  paying  compositors  per  piece,  and 
especially  in  those  printing  offices  in  which  are  usually  printed  various 
Journals  and  periodicals,  and  therefore  almost  every  printing  establish- 
ment has  at  least  one  compositor  paid  per  month.  The  printing  of 
periodicals,  and  especially  of  newspapers,  requires  much  speed,  there- 
fore their  printers  endeavor  to  secure  services  of  an  able  compositor  for 
a  longer  time  by  means  of  monthly  wages,  as  a  new  eompoaitor  woald 
lose  a  great  deal  of  time  in  reading  frequently  illegibly  written  manu- 
scripts ;  all  this  greatly  contributes  to  maintain  monthly  wages  even  for 
unskilled  laborers.  I  give  here  the  rates  of  wages  of  such  laborers,  vis, 
lithographic  pressers  receive  $25,  $20,  $18,  and  sometimes  only  $12.50  per 
month .  These  wages  depend  upon  the  degree  of  ability.  Compositors  re- 
ceive $17.50  and  even  $12.50  per  month ;  sometimes,  though  very  seldom^ 
they  receive  $9.  Monthly  wages  are  also  paid  to  children  in  some  of 
the  local  factories ;  for  instance,  in  a  lithographing  establishment  they 
receive  ftx)m  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  month;  in  larger  book-binderies,  from 
$2.25  to  $3,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely  ever,  $4.50.  A  factory  of  not 
too  great  dimensions  has  many  times  changed  its  mode  of  paying  wages. 
In  the  beginning  there  were  introduced  weekly  wages;  some  time  after, 
wages  per  piece,  and,  finally,  monthly  wages :  the  latter,  however,  are 
now  prevailing;  and  paid  to  male  and  female  laborers. 

There  is  yet  one  more  category  of  workmen  paid  by  month,  to  which 
belong  the  so-called  factory  apprentices.  During  a  certain  time  they 
receive  no  wages ;  tliey  obtain  them,  however,  later,  and  in  the  beginning 
they  labor  as  apprentices  for  learning  a  trade.  In  some  of  the  local 
factories,  which  are,  properly  speaking,  but  large  workshops,  the  ap- 
prentices have,  besides  wages,  board  and  lodging.  As  such  apprentices 
are  the  cheapest  laborers,  therefore  many  manufacturers  seek  after 
them,  endeavoring  always  to  make  with  their  parents  an  apprentice- 
ship contract  of  a  few  years. 

Monthly  wages  prevail  in  this  category  of  workmen  for  this  reason, 
that  they  do  not  require  as  frequent  augmentation  as  the  weekly  wages, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  in  learning.  The  average  wages  of  ap- 
prentices amount  to  $2.50  per  month.  They  work  very  often  longer 
than  the  skilled  laborers,  and  the  difference  of  working  time  is  some- 
times three  hours.  After  the  termination  of  their  factory  work  they 
must  afterwards  clean  machinery,  put  factory  in  order,  sweep  its  rooms, 
&c.,  and  not  nnfrequently  they  must  even  begin  their  work  eariier  by 
lighting  fire,  &c.  In  one  of  the  largest  local  iron  factories  they  begin 
to  work  by  one-half  of  an  hour  earlier  than  other  workmen.  In  a  well- 
known  here  and  abroad  factory  of  perfumery  and  American  drops 
against  toothache  the  adult  laborers  work  during  eleven  hours,  while 
the  apprentices  are  at  work  during  fourteen  hours.  The  cheapness  of 
the  labor  of  apprentices  well  proves  the  fact  that  in  some  factories  they 
are  employed  after  the  working  hours,  and  are  paid  for  their  labor 
per  piece,  which  enables  them  to  earn  one  and  a  half  times  their  usual 
amount  of  wages ;  this  is  practiced  in  those  factories  in  which  their 
apprentices  are  not  boarded.  In  those  branches  of  industries  in  which 
there  still  exist  the  trades  corporations,  manufacturers  pay  lower  wages 
to  the  adult  workmen  from  previous  apprenticeswho  have  not  served  oat 
their  apprenticeships,  and  in  this  manner  they  drive  away  their  dearer 
workmen.  Up  to  the  present  moment  the  printing  workmen  struggle 
with  their  employers  for  non-admission  to  labor  of  those  apprentices,  but 
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it  is  deemed  that  they  will  be  defeated.  Manafactorers  for  seoaring  the 
cheapest  labor  of  apprentices  daring?  a  longer  time  take  sometimes  re- 
eoonie  to  various  abases,  as,  for  instance,  thej^  make  an  oral  agreement 
'With  parents  to  keep  their  boy  in  apprenticeship  daring  three  years,  while 
tfhey  register  him  for  four  years,  assuring  his  parents  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  only  the  costom  to  do  so,  but  that  they  will  strictly  adhere  to 
the  oral  agreement.  During  this  apprenticeship  the  boy  must  work 
liard,  or  otherwise  his  employer  will  not  release  him  as  a  journeyman  of 
a  trade.  Finally,  to  the  last  category  of  workmen  paid  by  month  belong 
those  who,  not  being  artisans  by  trade,  are  only  their  assistants.  To 
the  same  category  ^long  also  porters,  doorkeepers,  watchmen,  coiich- 
.  men,  &c.  The  non-artisans  or  unskilled  workmen  perform  the  most  or- 
dinary duties.  They  heat  ovens,  wind  cranks,  &c.  They  are  also  paid 
by  day,  and  their  monthly  wages  fluctuate  between  $4.50  and  $15. 

Kow  let  us  pass  to  the  weekly  wages  which  chiefly  prevail  in  work- 
shops and  are  exceedingly  various  and  dependent  on  branches  of  indus- 
try, as  well  as  on  other  circumstances.  The  lowest  wages  of  this  kind, 
known  to  me,  are  37^  cents,  and  the  highest  ones  are  $4.50  per  week. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  these  wages  is  that  workmen  receive 
fixed  weekly  wages  even  for  such  a  week  in  which  there  were  a  few 
holidays,  though  some  manufiBM^turers  by  reducing  proportional  amounts 
for  holidays  from  weekly  wages,  change  them  into  the  daily  ones. 
One  of  the  largest  tanneries  of  this  country,  with  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1883,  has  introduced  daily  wages  instead  of  the  weekly  ones.  The 
daily  wages,  however,  or  the  so-called,  here,  '^  lohn,"  are  most  gener^ 
ally  practiced.  Factories  executing  piece-works  must  always  have  a 
certain  number  of  workmen  paid  per  day,  as  otherwise  in  case  of  need 
Auch  tactories  would  be  unable  to  execute  orders  of  unexpected  and 
pressing  works.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  for  this 
kind  of  labor,  vijs,  locksmiths  in  factories  of  hermetical  iron  doors  re- 
ceive 60  cents  i>er  piece-^they  can  even  earn  tl.25 ;  blacksmiths  receive 
50  cents;  in  plated- ware  factories  the  average  daily  wages  or  <<lohn" 
are  75  cents ;  in  hydraulic  factories  professional  laborers  receive  75, 60, 
45,  and  37^  cents  per  day;  their  assistants,  or  unprofessional  laborers, 
receive  35  and  32^  cents ;  in  tanneries  laborers  working  in  pits  or  water 
receive  from  60  to  50  cents ;  laborers  in  yards,  from  25  to  30  cents : 
joiners,  from  37^  to  62^  cents ;  in  carpenter-&ctories  joiners  receive  50 
cents;  carpenter  workmen  in  workshops,  37^  cents — ^in  open  places,  30 
cents;  apprentices,  15  cents;  with  room-painters,  professional  work- 
men in  the  winter  season  receive  from  50  to  57^  cents,  and  their  unpro- 
fessional assistants,  from  30  to  42^  cents ;  apprentices,  7^  to  15  cents ; 
and  during  the  summer  season  they  receive  double  wages,  and  for  dan- 
gerous labor  professional  workmen  receive  20  cents,  and  their  assist- 
ants 10  cents  more  besides  their  usual  wages. 

Of  the  wages  paid  per  hour  I  have  but  little  to  say,  as  they  are  ap- 
plied only  to  some  exceptional  cases — for  example,  to  the  night- work, 
or  to  the  additional  working  hours,  if  workmen  are  paid  per  day,  though 
in  some  factories  where  even  the  daily  wages  exist  the  additional  labor 
is  paid  per  piece.  To  compute  the  amount  of'  wages  to  be  paid  per 
hour  it  is  necessary  to  divide  the  daily  wages  by  the  number  of  hours 
of  actual  labor,  and  not  by  the  length  of  a  working  day,  as  workmen 
are  never  paid  for  the  breakfast,  dinner,  and  vespers  interruptions. 
Nevertheless,  many  manufacturers  do  just  the  reverse ;  for  instance, 
when  the  length  of  a  working  day  is  of  twelve  hours,  out  of  which  ten 
hours  are  of  actual  labor,  they  divide  the  daily  wages  by  twelve  and 
not  by  ten.    This  action,  however,  does  not  prevent  those  manufacturers 
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from  rednciDff  wages  of  their  workmen  as  soon  as  the  intermptioiis 
during  a  working  day  increase. 

Returning  to  the  wages  pi^id  per  piece,  I  will  not  discnss  them  at 
large,  as  the  particulairs  stated  by  me  might  become  unintelligible  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  a  given  factory,  and  therefore  I  tavusb 
content  myself  with  a  few  general  remarks  of  the  nature  of  these  wages* 
There  exist  in  some  of  the  local  foctories  the  so-called  price-lists,  ani- 
versally  known  to  workmen,  and  every  one  knows  what  wages  he  can 
ex|)ect  for  his  labor;  there  are,  however,  also  many  factories  having  no 
such  price-lists,  and  besides  they  never  inform  workmen  of  their  in- 
tended lowering  of  wages,  and  usually  the  latter  learn  it  in  the  time 
of  settling  accounts  with  their  employers.  When  manufacturers  obtain 
orders  for  a  new  and  sometimes  entirely  unknown  work,  they  in  this 
case  bargain  usually  with  workmen  for  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid. 
This  kind  of  wages  opens  for  many  employers  a  wide  fleld  of  abuses^ 
and  they  not  nnfrequently  cheat  their  laborers  by  means  of  false  calca- 
lation,  false  weight,  or  measure.  The  difference  between  daily  wages 
a^d  daily  earnings  is  often  very  great,  as,  for  instance,  the  daily  wages 
or  "  lohu''  of  locksmiths  in  factories  of  hermetical  doors  are  60  cents, 
while  per  piece-work  they  earn  $1.26;  room-painters  in  summer  receive 
$1  to  tL.15  as  daily  wages,  and  their  assistants  from  GO  to  86  cents, 
while  per  piece  the  former  earn  92  and  the  latter  tL 

The  wages  per  piece  are  also  paid  to  laborers  taking  a  given  work  to 
their  homes,  and  this  kind  of  labor  being  practiced  in  many  factories 
cannot  be  paid  otherwise.  The  same  wages  are  likewise  paid  to  work- 
men when  they  are  overwhelmed  with  work  whereby  the  intensity  of 
labor  increases.  The  local  workmen  generally  prefer  these  wages  as 
enabling  them  to  earn  more,  and  as  they  consider  themselves,  according 
to  their  own  opinion,  freer  and  independent  of  their  overseers  and  em- 
ployers. This  opinion  of  workmen  cannot  stand  a  criticism  for  many 
reasons,  and  especially  for  the  two  following,  viz:  The  high  wages  per 
piece-work  are  only  momentary,  as  employers  will  either  shortly  lower 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  workmen  will  be  unable  to  earn  by  them  as 
much  as  by  their  daily  wages,  or  introduce  a  new  kind  of  wages,  of 
which  I  will  speak  below. 

This  new  kind  of  wages  consists  simply  in  the  combination  of  daily 
wages  with  wages  per  piece,  namely,  workmen  receiving  daily  wages 
are  moreover  obliged  to  work  per  piece.  In  some  fiMstories  workm^i  in 
this  case  receive  their  daily  wages  even  though  they  did  not  earn  them 
at  all.  In  some  other  factories  they  receive  no  wages  if  they  did  not 
earn  them.  In  some  factories  workmen  receive  as  mnoh  as  they  earn, 
and  in  others  their  earnings  cannot  exceed  by  one-half  or  one-fifUi  part 
of  their  daily  wages,  and  if  they  exceed,  the  surplus  is  never  paid  to 
them.  In  the  workshops  of  the  Warsaw- Vienna  Railway,  where  the 
condition  of  workmen  is  better  than  in  other  workshops,  the  workmen, 
np  to  the  year  1882,  in  case  of  their  small  earnings,  received  their  whole 
daily  wages,  and  in  case  of  greater  earnings  they  received  their  whole 
earnings ;  at  present,  in  the  first  case,  they  receive  no  daily  wages,  and 
in  the  second  case  they  receive  only  one-half  of  their  daily  wages; 
therefore,  if  their  daily  wages  amount  to  60  cents,  they  cannot,  even 
with  the  greatest  effort,  receive  more  than  76  cents.  By  this  means 
employers  for  lower  wages  can  obtain  greater  quantity  of  labor,  as  when 
to  wages  per  piece  are  low  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  work  hard  in  order 
earn  something  more  than  their  daily  wages.  The  wages  per  piece-work 
do  not  secure  a  freedom  to  workmen  during  their  working  time ;  as  a 
proof  thereof  may  serve  the  following  fact :  In  a  plated- ware  factory  a 
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workman  paid  per  piece  was  making  a  ferrule  for  his  own  stick.  When 
it  was  perceived  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  60  cents,  while  such  a 
ferrule  in  shops  costs  only  10  cents. 

In  workshops  of  smaller  artisans  the  apprentices  receive  no  wages^ 
bat  instead  of  them  they  have  board  and  lodging.  The  apprenticeship 
on  such  conditions  lasts  four,  and  even  six,  years,  if  masters  give  also 
dothes  to  their  apprentices.  The  worst  apprenticeship  is  with  shoe- 
makers. The  shoemaker  apprentices  must  tend  children,  run  errands, 
cut  wood,  and  perform  many  ocher  services'  having  no  connections 
with  their  trade.  They  work  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  even  after 
midnight,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  at  work  almost  till 
the  very  noon.  After  such  a  long  and  hard  labor,  they  are  at  last  per- 
mitted to  sleep  on  a  miserable  litter,  in  an  unheated  room,  and  during 
severe  frosts.  The  treatment  of  the  apprentices  is  barbarous ;  they  are 
nnmercifully  beaten  and  terribly  reviled.  The  age  of  workmen  has  a 
great  influence  upon  their  wages,  as  in  many  factories  of  this  country  the 
old  workmen  receive  lower  wages  than  those  of  middle  age. 

Disappointed  profits  of  a  madufacturer  have  sometimes  an  influence 
upon  wages,  even  though  they  were  flxed  in  advance.  ' 

It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  the  above-enumerated  Wages  reach  m 
their  totalities  the  hands  of  workmen;  unfortunately  the  fines  for  com- 
ing too  late,  eating  during  work,  haughtiness,  &c.,  considerably  dimin- 
ish them  ;  in  this  case  manufacturers  readily  fine  their  workmen  even 
with  50  cents  for  every  transgression,  and  the  money  thus  obtained 
they  sometimes  put  in  their  own  pockets.  The  spoiling  of  materials 
by  workmen  in  confectioneries  is  frequently  punished  by  the  stppping 
of  the  value  of  ready  produce  out  of  their  wages. 

Among  carpenters  and  masons,  the  so-called  assistant  workmasters 
open  credit  for  their  workmen  with  the  keepers  of  the  ale-houses  situ- 
ated near  the  place  of  workmen's  occupation,  for  which  they  obtain 
from  the  keepers  a  certain  percentage,  and  as  the  workmasters  bind 
themselves  to  make  all  payments  of  wages  in  the  very  ale-houses,  there- 
fore every  money  due  to  ale-houses  is,  before  all,  deducted  from  wages 
of  workmen. 

COST  OP  LIVING. 

The  answers  made  to  the  first  question  give  us  only  an  idea  of  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  of  this  country,  but  they  do  not  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  their  welfare,  as,  with  low  prices  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  workmen  receiving  even  nominally  low  wages  may  be  more  sat-, 
isfied  with  them  than  with  high  wages  and  simUar  prices  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  &c.  Therefore  an  answer  to  the  second  question  will  only 
give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  local  workmen.  The 
workmen  of  this  country  do  not  purchase  their  necessaries  of  life  from 
the  wholesale  merchants  but  from  the  retailers,  and  therefore  the  prices 
of  the  latter  should  be  considered.  The  common  white  bread  is  the 
every-day  food  of  the  local  workmen.  At  Warsaw  this  bread  is  of 
different  qualities,  and  consequently  of  various  prices.  A  loaf  of  3 
pounds  costs  7J,  7,  6|,  6J,  6,  and  even  6J  cents.  The  poorest  work- 
men generally  use  the  cheapest  quality  of  bread,  usually  sold  on  market 
places  by  the  so-called  hucksters.  This  bread  never  has  the  prescribed 
weight,  is  more  brown  than  other  qualities,  not  baked  enough,  and 
mixed  with  various  other  substances,  such  as  soda,  lime,  &o.  The 
same  relates  to  all  other  qualities  of  bread  except  the  two  dearest 
qualities.  By  this  adulteration  of  bread  the  poorest  workmen  suffer  the 
most,  as  they  only  use  such  adulterated  qualities  of  bre^^^  ^he  well-to- 
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do  working  families  use  bread  of  7  cento  per  3  pounds.  In  the  coontzy 
towns  bre^  is  by  far  worse  than  at  Warsaw.  Some  of  the  poorest  work- 
men live  apon  the  black  bread,  which  they  porchaae  either  from  soldiers, 
haying  usually  the  best  quality,  or  fix)m  tiie  hucksters.  This  bread  is 
eheapwer  by  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound  than  the  white  bread  of  the 
most  inferior  quality. 

Meat.  This  important  article  of  food  is  very  little  consumed  by  the 
common  workmen,  but  the  professional  workmen  use  it  in  considerable 
quantities  and  almost  every  day,  except  fi^sting  days.  If  the  poorer 
workmen  use  meat  they  commonly  use  only  its  most  inferior  qualities, 
such  as  heads,  lighto,  udders,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  little  tainted  meat,  while 
the  well-to-do  workmen  use  better  qualities  of  beef.  The  prices  of  meat 
are  as  follows :  Ox  head  ooste  from  3  to  3^  cento  per  pound ;  heart  and 
liver,  from  4^  to  5  cents  per  pound ;  the  somewhat  better  and  at  the 
same  time  cheaper  qualities  of  beef  cost  5^,  5},  and  6  cento  per  pound ; 
a  whole  udder  costo  from  12^  to  15  cento.  Milk  at  Warsaw  costo  5  oenta 
per  pint,  which  price  makes  it  too  dear  and  inaccessible  for  a  poor 
workman;  in  the  country  ito  prices  are  lower,  and  reach  4,  3},  3},  2^, 
and  2  cento  per  pint.  It  is,  however,  adulterated  by  means  of  potash, 
lime,  &C',  and  also  diluted  with  water. 

Tea  is  but  little  used  among  workmen ;  they  prefer  beer  to  it.  One 
pound  of  a  tolerable  tea  costs  80  cento  and  can  be  had  only  in  the 
grocer's  shop,  While  the  little  provisions  shops,  where  the  poorest  work- 
men make  ibr  cash  or  on  credit  their  pennyworth  purchases,  sell  only 
something  like  tea  but  not  a  genuine  one,  as  it  is  impossible  to  name  80 
a  mixture  of  some  herbs  with  already  once  boiled  and  afterwards  dyed 
tea.  This  mixture  infuses  well  and  gives  a  liquid  of  a  very  dark  color. 
It  is  sold  at  2^  cento  per  half  an  ounce,  when  a  pound  of  the  infused  tea 
can  be  bought  for  5  cento. 

Goffee  is  still  less  ased  than  tea'  among  poor  workmen,  and  if  pur- 
chased in  the  little  provisions  shops  ito  cheapest  quality  can  be  had  at 
1  cent  per  half  an  ounce ;  it  is  already  ground  and  frequently  adulterated 
by  an  admixture  of  chicory.  Potatoes,  as  the  cheapest  article  of  food^ 
are  mostly  used  by  the  poorest  workmen.  In  order  to  have  them 
cheaper  they  purchase  them  by  korzec,  or  at  least  its  fourth  part ;  all 
other  workmen  purchase  this  article  by  gallons,  on  market  places  or  in 
little  shops.  In  the  lattor  case  the  workmen  aje  exceedingly  fleeced  by 
the  shopkeepers,  as  the  market  price  of  a  gallon  is  from  4}  to  5  cents, 
while  in  the  shops  it  is  sold  from  6  to  6}  cento.  But  what  are  the  poor 
workmen  to  do  if  they  want  credit  t  At  present  the  market  price  of  po- 
tatoes is  $1.30  per  korzec. 

Of  the  various  spirituous  beverages  only  beer  and  brandy  are  univer- 
sally used  by  workmen,  and  of  the  former  only  the  kind  known  here  as 
the  Bavarian  beer  is  extensively  consumed.  This  beer  is  never  pur- 
chased by  workmen  in  barrels,  but  in  bottles  or  jugs,  to  be  drunk  on 
the  spot  in  alehouses.  A  bottle  of  such  a  beer  costo  from  3  to  4  cento, 
and  a  jug  from  2  to  2|  cents.  It  is  also  subject  to  many  adulterations. 
The  common  brandy  is  the  beverage  which  the  local  workman  drinks 
every  day,  whether  he  receives  guesto  at  his  home  or  goes  with  a  friend 
to  an  ale-house,  or  desires  to  warm  himself  or  sharpen  his  appetite.  The 
brandy  intoxication  occurs  almost  exclusively  among  the  most  indigent 
workmen;  all  other  working  classes  get  usually  drunk  by  beer.  The  so- 
called  "alembic'^  brandy  is  exclusively  used  by  workmen.  A  little 
glass  of  such  a  brandy  costs  from  1}  to  2^  cento,  and  a  pint  costo  from 
32  to  40  cento.  The  local  workmen  seldom  purchase  brandy  at  once  in 
a  greater  quantity  than  one-eighth  of  a  pint.  ^If^they,  however,  indis- 
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pensably  want  more  for  holidays,  or  some  domestic  festivities^  they  asu- 
ally  purchase  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  spirit,  mix  it  with  water,  and 
thus  prepare  themselves  the  required  quantity  of  brandy. 

As  regards  the  clothing,  the  workmen  of  this  country  differ  in  noth- 
ing from  the  rest  of  population,  except  in  the  coarse  materials  and 
awkward  cut.  They  purchase  their  clothing  in  the  Jewish  shops,  which 
are  numerous  in  certain  streets  of  Warsaw.  Speaking  the  truth,  such 
clothes  being  a  frippery,  are  exceedingly  cheap.  A  long  winter  over- 
coat, costing  $15  at  the  tailor^Q  shop,  can  be  had  with  the  Jewish  deal- 
ers in  old  clothes  for  $6;  a  summer  overcoat  for  tl.50 ;  trousers,  from 
75  cents  to  $1 ;  waistcoat,  50  cents,  &c.  For  heads,  workmen  use  caps, 
costing  from  15  to  50  cents,  and  for  their  feet  they  use  boots  with  long 
legs,  which  can  be  bought  very  cheap.  At  one  of  the  Warsaw  market- 
places a  pair  of  good  boots  costs  about  $3.50 ;  the  well-to-do  workmen^ 
and  especially  the  young  ones,  use  on  holidays  the  so-called  gaiters, 
which  cost  from  $2.25  to  $2.50.  The  linen,  at  Warsaw,  the  poor  work- 
men can  have  very  cheap,  though  it  wears  out  likewise  very  fast,  and 
sometimes  after  the  first  washing.  A  shirt  costs  from  30  to  37^  cents; 
a  pair  of  diawers  from  22^  to  25  cents.  Instead  of  socks,  the  workmen 
universally  use  the  footclonts. 

Lodgings  at  Warsaw  are  very  dear,  and  notwithstanding  it  they  do 
not  satisfy  even  the  least  requirements  of  hygiene  and  comfort.  The 
lodgings  occupied  by  the  poorest  classes  are  especially  neglected  here* 
A  small  room  with  a  kitchen  stove  which  can  serve  for  a  family  costs 
$2.50  per  month,  and  cheaper  it  can  be  found  nowhere.  In  the  locali- 
ties near  the  banks  of  Vistula,  crowded  with  numerous  factories,  for 
the  above  price  can  be  ha4l  a  room  only  in  a  garret,  with  the  ceiling 
falling  towards  its  floor,  and  with  a  deepened  little  window,  so  that 
such  room  is  almost  dark  even  by  twilight.  The  walls  of  this  room  by 
the  slightest  knocking  bereave  themselves  of  their  plaster ;  the  floor  is 
full  of  holes,  and  the  room  has  no  double  windows,  the  lack  of  which 
makes  workmen  suffer  much  in  winter.  Court  yards  being  unpaved  are 
full  of  dirt,  and  in  summer  full  of  dust.  In  the  old  part  of  this  city, 
crowded  with  smaller  artisans,  the  lodgings  reach  still  higher  prices. 
For  $2.50  there  can  be  had  a  room  without  windows,  and  the  daylight 
enters  it  through  a  glass  door, looking  into  the  street;  hence  it  is  cold, 
and  instead  of  a  permanent  stove  there  is  usually  introduced  a  little 
iron  kitchen  with  two  fire-pans.  Enormous  heaps  of  sweepings  are 
lying  in  the  streets,  and  near  the  Warsaw  citailel  the  drunken  soldiers 
roam  in  bands,  thereby  preventing  workmen's  wives  from  walking  out 
of  their  rooms  in  the  evening.  A  somewhat  better  room  costs  commonly 
$5  per  month,  which  price  is  too  high  for  a  working  family,  consequently 
such  a  room  contains  very  often  more  than  one  family.  As  the  new  city 
offers  for  $5  a  room  with  a  separate  kitchen,  it  is  therefore  inhabited  by 
the  well-to-do  workmen. 

The  lodgings  in  the  environs  of  Warsaw  are  not  cheaper,  as  the 
continued  building  of  new  factories  attracts  numerous  workmen  and 
thereby  enhances  their  rents. 

GOMPABISON  OF  WAGES. 

It  is  impossible  to  prepare  the  required  comparison,  as  nobody  here  is 
engaged  in  collecting  such  information,  and  as  the  official  data  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The  official  blank  forms  which  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  authorities  among  the  local  manufacturers  to  be  filled 
up  by  them,  state  only  the  number  of  workmen  and  the  aggregate 
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amoant  of  wages  paid  to  tbem  daring  a  year,  and  as  there  is  an  enor- 
mond  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  wages,  consequently  it 
is  difficult  to  infer  anything  from  the  aggregate  amounts  of  wages.  Be- 
sides, the  statistical  data  collected  in  the.  indicated  way,  are  entirely  in- 
accessible to  the  public. 

Being,  however,  by  chance  in  possession  of  the  similar  official  statisti- 
cal data  of  the  industries  of  Warsaw  for  1882,  I  beg  to  give  them  b^ 
low,  though  they  do  not  directly  answer  this  question.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  the  total  number  of  workmen,  and  the  aggregate  wages  paid, 
I  have  taken  from  the  above-mentioned  official  source,  and  the  average 
yearly  wages  are  based  on  the  two  preceding  columns : 


Factoiiei. 


Machinery 

Uetal 

Tobacco 

Tanneriea 

Joiners  

Plated  wares 

Woolen  HtufTs 

Breweiiea 

StfpammUla 

DiBilUeiies  of  brandy 

•  Carrlajses 

Bakera 

Planoa. 

SoRp  and  candles 

Perfumery 

HaugiuKs 

Starch 

Pan*rr,  colored 

BUk 

Eiivelopea 

Glue 

Ink 


AmtNm. 

<M3.500 

619.360 

fi2K663 

449.080 

221.700 

208.560 

176. 700 

161.060 

101.200 

01.870 

80.760 

45.000 

41.900 

27.1fi0 

24,660 

15,60U 

10.060 

8.060 

7,000 

6,aoo 

8,200 
8,000 


ATmgt 

wages. 


JScwUtc. 
2HL5i 
284.86 

2iicn 

S5LS8 
25&.76 
2M.07 
227.12 
896192 
486L6B 
S8Q.47 
288.61 
62Su6l 
580.36 
887.  fS 
842.56 
197.46 
218LIS 
2SR.66 
911.96 
22S.09 
14Su45 
166L0I 


Some  of  the  data,  for  instance  those  relating  to  the  bakers,  strike  at 
once  with  their  unlikelihood  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  which 
probably  were  falsely  stated  by  the  bakers.  Besides,  there  are  not 
stated  all  the  existing  factories  as  well  as  their  workmen.  The  number 
of  the  latter  is  usually  stated  inaccurately  by  manufacturers  in  order  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  burdensome  taxes.  Finally,  in  view  of  the  great 
diflFei^ence  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  wages,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  infer  anything  from  their  averages. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  in  factories  of  envelopes,  the  aver- 
age wages  amount  to  225  roubles,  and  as  the  children  of  12  to  14  years 
receive  there  but  10  copecks  (5  cents)  per  day,  supposing  even  that 
they  work  all  the  year  round  uninterruptedly,  their  high  wages  will 
amount  only  to  36  roubles  50  copecks,  which  are  exceedingly  below  the 
stated  average. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  workmen  of  all  factories,  as  well  as  the 
total  wages,  and  computing  their  averages,  we  will  have  the  following 
figures : 


Tears. 


1883 
1881 
18aU 
1879 
1878 
1877 


Xumberof 

ToUl 

workmen. 

wsges  paid. 

JKoiiMm. 

14.844 

4, 246, 9i0 

14,984 

4,222.608 

l.%369 

4.221.000 

14, 256  ,    2. 637, 000 

12,831       3.283.600 

12,236 

2,715,000 

Average 
wages. 


BomhUt. 
288.10 
281.86 
274.64 
2S6ul2 
252.01 
222.06 
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From  the  above  two  tables  it  follows  that  (1)  the  wa/^es  of  workmen 
at  Warsaw  were  coDtinuallj  increasing  since  1877  to  1882,  iiiclnsivelyi 
and  (2)  that  the  wages  are  exceedingly  low,  and  conseqaentiy  the 
utmost  misery  must  prevail  among  workmen. 

The  foregoing  tables  do  not  include  all  workmen  really  employed, 
and  besides  they  exclude  entirely  all  small  artisans  and  apprentices 
laboring  in  various  small  workshops.  In  1882  there  were  4,551  work- 
shops, with  10,298  artisans  and  17,575  apprentices;  in  the  previons 
year,  1881,  there  were  4,402  workshops,  with  9,537  artisans  and  15,686 
apprentices. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  country  and  look  on  the  working  ratio  of  the 
town  of  Petrokow : 


Yean. 

Xamberof 
workmen. 

Total 
wages  paid. 

Averai^ 
wages. 

IgTl 

181 

2U4 

14,  HX) 
89,230 

118.97 

1881 

198.89 

By  these  figures  we  see  that  here  likewise  the  condition  of  workmen 
is  not  better,  on  which  I  will  write  more  ami^ly  in  the  ninth  article. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WOBKIWa  CLASSES. 

In  order  to  get  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  work- 
men of  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  their  social  and  family 
life.  It  is  publicly  said  that  the  local  workman  is  a  drunkard,  r»f  a 
boorish  behavior;  that  he  beats  his  wife,  torments  his  children,  &c. ; 
but  all  this  is  a  downright  falsehood.  It  is  true  that  he  treats  his  wife 
without  gallantry,  but  he  does  not  beat  her;  on  the  contrary  he  carefully 
attends  her  daring  sickness,  and  generally  values  her  as  an  economic 
force  which  washes  his  linen,  prepares  his  meals,  mends  his  clothes,  &c. 
He  cares  also  about  his  children,  endeavors  to  send  them  to  schools, 
and  he  is  very  sorry  if  he  cannot  do  it  and  if  his  misery  compels  him  to 
set  his  children  to  work  in  factories.  Fathersare  generally  more  severe 
toward  their  children  than  mothers,  and  therefore  the  latter,  in  case  of 
disobedience  of  children,  or  their  wild  pranks,  usually  apply  with  com- 
plaints to  their  fathers  for  assistance. 

The  illegal  conjugal  life  exists  among  workmen,  as  the  marriage  cere- 
mony is  too  expensive,  and  besides  the  loss  of  time,  it  costs  about  $7.5(>, 
which  for  a  common  and  unprofessional  workman,  earning  only  $9  per 
month,  mustreally  be  expensive.  In  the  said  i7.50are  not  yet  included 
the  expenses  of  wedding  feasts.  The  second  cause  of  the  illegal  con^ 
jugal  life  is  the  non-admission  of  divorce  in  the  Church,  hence  the  ill- 
matched  workmen  separate,  and  being  unable  to  contract  the  second 
marriage,  they  illegally  live  like  husband  and  wife.  According  to  my 
approximative  calculation,  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  the  poorest  workmen, 
being  unmarried,  live,  however,  illegally.  The  social  life  is  sufficiently 
developed  among  workmen;  they  visit  one  another  even  with  their 
wives  and  children,  but  their  visits  have  a  somewhat  different  character 
from  those  of  other  classes  of  society. 

Their  visits  take  place  only  on  Sundays  and  holiday's,  while  during 
working-days  they  are  impossible ;  the  more  so,  as  workmen  always  con- 
sider as  a  necessity  to  regale  their  guests  with  brandy,  beer,  and  meat. 
The  guests,  on  their  part,  feel  themselves  likewise  under  obligations  to 
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regale  the  master  of  the  hoase,  and  for  this  pari>08e  they  give  him  out 
of  their  own  pockets  the  money  necessary  for  a  regalement,  but  the 
master  of  a  honse  mast  also  regale  them  simultaneoasly  with  somsthing. 
It  happens  sometimes  that  a  guest  gives  first  his  money  for  each  a 
regalement  before  the  master  had  offered  something ;  in  this  case  the 
latter  must  likewise  contribute  to  it. 

The  association  of  the  young  working  people  of  both  sexes  is  anre- 
strained;  girls  with  bachelors  walk  alone  and  pay  visits  without  their 
parents.  Should,  however,  a  girl  go  alone  to  a  bachelor's  lodging  she 
would  be  held  in  bad  repute. 

RELATIONS  OF  EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

Every  agreement  between  workmen  and  employers  is  always  made 
orally,  and  if  one  of  the  parties  desires  to  break  it,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
form thereof  the  other  party  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance.  But  in 
case  a  workman  proves  to  be  a  thief,  his  employer  has  the  right  to  dis- 
miss him  at  once  without  any  previous  warning.  Usually,  however, 
employers  dismiss  workmen  willfully  and  without  warning.  In  some 
measure  the  laws  of  the  country  agree  with  this  practice,  as  workmen, 
for  the  breach  of  a  contract,  are  responsible  both  before  the  civil  and 
penal  laws,  while  employers  are  responsible  oply  before  the  civil  law; 
and  besides,  .if  in  an  action  between  workmen  and  their  employers  there 
exist  no  written  documents,  the  laws  consider  employers  as  being  in 
their  right.  The  laws  of  the  country  do  not  protect  workmen ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  always  on  the  side  of  employers.  There  exist  but 
few  labor  regulations  in  favor  of  workmen.  As  regards  the  relations 
of  employers  to  their  apprentices,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  already  de- 
scribed them  in  the  first  article. 

If  in  some  of  the  local  factories  the  minds  of  woi*kmen  revolt,  their 
hatred  is  usually  directed  either  against  their  work-masters  or  ovor- 
seers,  but  very  seldom  against  their  employers. 

LABOR   OEOANIZATION. 

In  Poland  there  exist  all  three  kinds  of  production,  viz,  cooperation, 
manufactures,  and  factory.  They  very  often  coincide  in  one  and  the 
same  time  in  diiferent  branches  of  industry,  and  especially  in  those 
countries  which,  in  comparison  with  other  countries,  have  but  late 
enough  taken  the  road  of  capital  and  now  profit  by  their  experience. 
That  it  is  so  in  this  country,  the  following  figures  will  prove:  In  1881 
there  were  at  Warsaw  14,984  factory  workmen,  while  all  workshops 
employed  29,625  workmen.  In  the  following  year  there  were  14,844 
factory  workmen  and  3:^,424  workshop  workmen.  From  the  number  of 
workshops,  as  well  as  from  that  of  tUctories,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  a 
great  number  for  manufactures,  and  then  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
local  industry  is  but  just  now  enterin«:  upon  the  road  of  the  factory  de- 
velopment. In  the  whole  kingdom  of  Poland,  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  its 
population  occupy  themselves  with  various  industries,  of  whom  1.3 
per  cent,  are  factory  workmen  and  1.7  i)er  cent,  artisans ;  in  this  calcula- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  the  factory  workmen. 

STRIKES  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS. 

The  penal  code  of  Poland  forbids  conspiracies  among  workmen,  if 
they  have  in  view  the  obtaining  of  higher  wages  from  employers  by 
means  of  compulsion,  and  especially  if  like  conspiracies  are  committed 
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before  the  expiration  of  a  contract  between  employers  and  their  work- 
men. The  accomplices  of  snch  conspiracies  or  strikes  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  one  to  three  weeks,  and  their  leaders  from  three  weeks 
to  three  months. 

The  strikes  in  this  conntry  being  nnfrequent,  begin  bat  just  now  to 
manifest  themselves,  and  as  yet  they  are  not  systematically  carried 
on.  Of  late  years  the  greatest  of  the  strikes  in  this  country  were  the 
following:  In  1882  there  broke  out  a  strike  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Warsaw- Vienna  Kailway,  caused  by  the  oppression  of  workmen  by  one 
of  their  engineers.  On  that  occasion  the  workmen  demanded  higher 
wages  and  a  reform  of  the  existing  relief  funds.  They  obtained  only 
the  latter.  Two  of  them  have  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  justice  - 
for  knocking  down  one  of  .heir  engineers,  but  as  yet  their  cnse  has  not 
been  tried.    Ahout  1,000  workmen  participated  in  this  strike. 

In  April,  1883,  a  gigantic  strike  broke  out  at  Lycardow,  in  a  flax 
textile  factory.  The  lowering  of  wages  was  its  principal  cause.  The 
workmen  demanded  the  increasing  of  wages  and  the  abolition  of  fines. 
The  troops  were  sent  to  that  place,  and  some  seven  workmen  killed. 
This  strike  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  former  high  wages. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

Many  factories  have  established  their  own  shops  of  necessaries  of 
life,  in  which  workmen  can  make  their  purchases  without  being  con- 
strained by  any  conditions  on  the  pjirt  of  their  employers  to  do  so. 
However,  among  carpenters  and  masons  there  exists  a  certain  mode  of 
oompelling  workmen  to  purchase  their  provisions  in  one  and  not  in  an- 
other shop. 

In  small  factories  and  workshops  the  wages  of  workmen  are  usually 
paid  every  week,  but  in  larger  factories  they  are  paid  every  fortnight. 
By  this  occasion  some  employers  withhold  their  workmen's  wages  for 
every  last  three  or  six  working  days  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  go- 
ing to  labor  elsewhere.  Factories  with  monthly  wages  pay  usually  their 
workmen  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  and  about  the  middle  of  every 
month  they  give  them  a  certain  advance.  The  payment  of  wages  is 
made  in  metal  and  paper  money  of  the  country;  the  payment  in  cou- 
pons is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  1883. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Of  the  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  it  is  already  possible 
to  infer  from  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  and,  therefore,  I  need  not  en- 
ter here  into  a  longer  descrii)tion.  I  think,  however,  that  this  question 
will  be  perhaps  better  answered  if  I  give  a  few  monthly  budgets  of  some 
of  the  local  working  families: 

(1)  A  locksmith,  a  father  of  a  family,  earns  80  cents  per  day,  and,  as 
he  is  permitted  besides  to  earn  50  per  cent,  above  his  daily  wages,  there- 
fore, with  high  wages  per  piece  and  plenty  of  work  he  could  earn  $1.20 
per  day ;  in  fact,  however,  he  earns  on  the  average  only  about  25  per 
cent,  above  his  daily  wages,  and  -conseriuently  he  has  but  $1  ])er  day. 
From  an  average  month  of  thirty  days,  deducting  four  days  for  Sun- 
days, and  on  the  average  about  three  days  for  holidays,  sickness,  absence 
during  working  days,  occasioned  by  his  personal  business,  &c.,  there 
will,  therefore,  remain  but  twenty-three  working  days.  For  these 
twenty-three  working  days,  at  41  each  day,  he  will  receive  $23,  and  as 
factories  deduct  compulsorily  6  per  cent,  for  the  relief  funds,  returned  to 
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workmen  on  leaving  factories,  therefore  his  net.  income  will  amount 
to  S21.62.  His  wife  earns  also,  making  at  home  cigarettes  of  a  totMcco 
given  to  her;  for  every  one  hundred  cigarettes  she  receives  7 J  ct^nts, 
but  she  must  give  her  own  month-pieces,  cigarette  pai>er,  and  >»esides 
she  must  incur  the  expenses  of  purchasing  glycerine  tor  smearing  her 
hands  during  work,  starch,  wrapping-paper,  and  threads  for  binding 
cigarettes.  This  work  yields  to  her  about  $22.50  |>er  month.  In-cirder 
to  earn  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  30,0(K)  cigarettes.  The  month-pieces 
cost  $1.12^,  cigarette  paper,  $1.50,  wrappingpa])er«  threads,  glycerine, 
and  stHrch  12^  cents,  all  together  costs  $2.75,  and  there  remains  SI9.75. 
At  this  work  she  is  assisted  by  three  adult  sisters  of  her  hnsband,  and, 
who  have,  therefore,  lodging,  board,  and  washing;  and  the  eldest 
of  them  received  besides  $2  ])er  month.  Deducting  these  $2  from 
$19.75,  we  will  obtain  only  $17.75.  Consequently,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  family,  we  have  $21.02  +  $17.75,  or  $39.  The  family  consists  of 
father,  mother,  two  sons  from  ei^ht  to  ten  years  old,  and  three  adult 
sisters.  As  the  mother  during  the  whole  day,  is  engaged  in  making 
cigarettes,  she  is  unable  to  cook,  wash,  and  in  general  to  occupy  herself 
with  her  household,  which  compels  her  to  keep  a  servant,  a  ten  yeai^ 
old  housemaid,  who  receives  $1  per  month,  and  besides  this  she  obtains 
from  time  to  time  various  gifts.  They  occupy  a  lodging  near  the  fac- 
tory where  the  workman  is  euiployed,  consisting  of  one  room  with  two 
windows  on  the  first  floor  in  a  wooden  house.  f«»r  which  they  pay  93  per 
month.  This  room  is  quite  spacious,  but  too  little  for  such  a  numerous 
family;  hence,  there  prevails  a  terrible  straitness.  The  children  are 
sent  to  school,  which  is  atten<1ed  by  an  expense  of  50  cents  per  month. 
The  father  of  the  iamily,  conjointly  with  another  workman,  subscribes 
for  a  newspaper,  the  cost  of  which,  together  with  the  expenses  for 
school  books,  stationery,  &c.,  of  his  children,  amount  to  50  centos  per 
month.  And  consequently  the  housemaid,  lodging,  school,  and  news- 
paper will  cost  $5  )>er  month.  The  remaining  $34  must  cover  tlie  ex- 
penses of  all  other  necessaries  of  life,  viz,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  light. 
For  coal,  wood,  and  matches  they  expend  $2.50  per  month ;  clothes, 
shoes,  boots,  and  linen  washing  cost  $1.50  per  month,  and  light  also 
$1.50,  as  the  making  of  cigarettes  lasts  till  midnight.  Doctor's  assis- 
tance and  medicines  the  family  obtains  gratis  from  the  factory.  There 
remain  therefore  $28.50  for  the  living  and  other  uiiforseen  expenses. 
The  cost  of  living  of  the  whole  family  is  as  follows : 

Broad, 7  poniidH  per  day,  at  2i  ceuts $4  90 

"WUfar.  bread  fur  cliiidren  and  j^iiesta 2  00 

Meat,  3  pounds  per  day,  at  7  ceut^ 6  30 

Tea,  li  poundH,*at  ll 1  50 

SiiKiir,  1  pound,  at  8^  couts 2  55 

CoH'ee  hu<1  chicory 75 

Milk,  1^  quarts  per  day,  at  5  cents 2  25 

Bacnn,  one-halt*  ponud  per  day,  at  10  cents 150 

Flour,  grits,  condimeuts,  &.C 6  76 

Total 28  50 

The  above  calcniation  shows  that  this  family,  with  the  combined 
labor  of  a  few  persons,  can  maintain  itself,  but  with  great  difficulty,  of 
which  every  one  can  be  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  terribly  worn  oat 
house  furniture,  whereas  there  are  no  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
one.    Thus  lives  a  somewhat  substantial  working  family. 

(2)  I  take  now  a  working  family  in  which  both  the  husband  and  his 
wife  earn  their  livelihood.  The  father  of  the  family,  being  emplo;^  ed 
in  the  local  railway  workshops,  receives  50  cents  per  day,  and  as  he 
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can  earn  50  per  cent,  above  his  daily  w.a^es,  therefore  he  will  have  75 
cents  per  day,  or  $17.25  ]>er  month  of  twenty-three  working  days.  De- 
dacting  6  iier  cent,  or  $1.03 j^,  tor  the  safety  lund,  there  will  remain 
only  $1<».2I^.  His  wife  is  engaged  in  linen  washing,  for  which  she  re- 
ceives $1.25  per  week,  or  $5  per  month.  Consequently  their  total  in- 
come amounts  to  $10.21^  +  $5,  or  $21.21^.  They  occupy  a  lodging 
in  a  cellar,  for  which  they  pay  $3  per  month.  For  fael  and  light  they 
expend  monthly  $2.  For  the  remaining  $16,  the  father  must  dress  and 
nourish  himself^  his  wife,  and  four  children.  The  eldest  daughter,  of 
nine  years,  frequents  gratis  a  school;  all  the  other  children  remain  at 
home.  They  eat  meat  every  day  ;  for  breakfast  they  drink  coffee  and 
tea  alternately,  as  the  exclusive  use  of  coffee  would  be  too  expensive*, 
in  the  evening  they  drink  tea.     Besides,  they  use — 

Bread,  6  pounds  per  day,  at  2i  cents |4  20 

Meat,  2  poundH  per  day,  at  6i  ceuts 3  90 

Tea,  Qt)ffee,  and  chicory 80 

Sugar,  one-half  pound  per  da3%  at  8^  cents 1  27| 

Wheat  bread 50 

Milk,  one  quart  every  other  day,  at  5  cents 75 

Bacon,  one-huU'  pound  per  day 1  50 

Flour,  grits,  and  clothing 3  07^ 

Total 16  00 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  possible  to  lead  but  a  miserable  life,  as  it 
is  difiicnitto  make  both  ends  meet. 

(3)  The  father  of  this  family  is  a  delivering  tramway  workman;  his 
duty  is  to  conduct  horses  to  their  respective  stages.  For  this  service 
he  receives  30  cents  per  day,  or  $9  per  thirty  working  days,  as  he  is 
obliged  to  be  at  work  even  during  holidays.  This  family  consists  of 
both  parents,  a  seventeen  years  old  daughter  employed  in  a  laundry 
(she  earns  her  clothes),  twelve  years  old  daughter  laboring  in  an  en- 
velope factory  (where  she  earns  her  shoes),  and  of  two  younger  daugh- 
ters of  ten  and  three  years.  Together,  six  persons.  Let  us  now  see 
the  budget  of  this  family : 

Lodging,  in  which  lives  this  family,  together  with  another  family,  costs $1  50 

Black  iiread,  lu  pounds,  at  1  cent  per  pound 3  00 

Meat,  Ij  pounds  per  day,  at  6  cents 2  70 

On  receiving  wages  every  fortnight,  it  is  necesnary  to  entertain  the  immediate 
overseers,  which  expense,  together  with  tines  for  coming  too  late  to  work, 
amount  per  month  to 50 

Total 7  70 

Therefore,  for  other  articles  of  food,  as  well  as  for  fuel,  light,  clothes, 
shoes,  and  boots,  there  remains  only  $1.30.  Therefore  the  whole  family 
has  always  tattered  clothes,  only  occasionally  lights  a  candle  in  the 
evening,  and  constantly  makes  many  similar  economies. 

These  three  budgets  quoted  by  me  are  not  of  my  contrivance,  but 
they  are  the  true  budgets  of  the  families  known  to  me,  and  they  easily 
convince  every  one  that  the  workman  of  this  country  leads  a  difficult 
life  and  that  his  decried  drunkenness  is  but  the  most  evident  falsehood, 
as  he  has  no  money  for  getting  drunk.  However,  if  he  drinks,  he  does 
so,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  despair,  wheu  at  home  his  children  and  his 
wife  call  for  food  and  his  earnings  cannot  afford  it  In  general  the 
workman  of  this  country  has  many  good  sides ;  he  thirsts  after  learning ; 
he  likes  to  read  books,  to  attend  scientific  public  lectures;  he  takes  an 
interest  in  public  affu^rs;  desires  the  education  of  his  children;  en- 
deavors to  send  them  to  school ;  he  is  ready  to  sustain  every  sacrifice 
in  this  regard;  be  endeavors  to  be  always  of  the  most  delicate  in  con- 
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dact  towards  everybody,  &c.,  and,  in  a  word,  as  to  civilization,  he 
stands  very  high.  Alas !  all  impedes  him  in  bis  efforts  to  rise.  The 
whole  popular  Polish  literature  is  of  no  value.  Every  co-operative  so- 
ciety is  prohibited.  For  some  time  past  there  were  being  given  at  War- 
saw public  lectures  for  workmen,  and  as  those  lectures  were  always 
attended  by  enormous  crowds  of  working  people  they  were  prohibited, 
and  it  is  now  positively  forbidden  to  renew  them.  Workmen  of  larger 
factories  are  forbidden  by  the  police  authorities  here  to  read  newspapers 
in  factories  even  during  their  leisnre. 

There  is,  however,  only  one  objection  to  be  made  against  the  work- 
men of  this  countr.y.  When  some  unforeseen  circumstances  compel  them 
to  lower  their  standard  of  life  they  forthwith  and  exceedingly  rapidly 
'fall  from  their  moral  level  into  a  precipice  out  of  which  they  cannot  get 
at  all. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

WOMEN   AND  CHILDREN  EMPLOYED. 

Owing  to  the  present  bad  state  of  the  social  statistics  of  Poland  it  is 
difficult  to  answer  this  question,  the  more  so  as  no  authority  collects 
the  required  data. 

It  is  true  that  the  statistical  blank  forms  sent  out  to  the  factories  of 
this  country  have  the  column  for  inserting  the  number  of  workmen,  bat 
have  none  for  thei  sex  and  age  of  workmen,  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  get  from  them  the  required  information.  As  regards  the  number  of 
children  employed  in  factories,  I  have  to  say,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1883  the  Oovernment  collected  here  the  statistical  data  in  this 
respect,  but  after  their  collection  the  respective  blank  forms  and  ma 
terials  have  been  immediately  forwarded  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  they 
are  till  now  kept  in  a  concealment.  I  can  therefore  make  only  a  gen- 
eral temark  tbat  the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  facto- 
ries is  constantly  increasing  every  year. 

As  soon  as  the  results  of  the  one-day  census  of  Warsaw  of  1883  will 
be  printed,  they  will  enable  everybody  to  obtain  this  information,  at  least 
of  the  city  of  Warsaw  alone.  In  the  same  year  the  census  of  Petrikow 
was  likewise  taken,  which  has  demonstrated  that  in  that  town  there 
were  six  female  head-dressers,  one  female  potter,  seven  female  tailors, 
four  women  making  artificial  flowers,  twenty  milliners,  nine  female 
bakers,  two  women  making  gingerbread,  thirty  laundresses,  three  glove- 
making  women,  eighty-six  seamstresses,  and  four  wad-making  women. 

WAGES  OF  ADULT  FEMALE  LABORERS. 

As  everywhere  so  it  is  in  this  country  that  the  wages  of  women  are 
lower  than  those  of  men,  for  instance,  in  factories  of  artificial  flowers 
the  so-called  assistant  girls,  who  are  able  to  assist  all  skilled  laborers  in 
making  various  kinds  ot  flowers,  but  by  themselves  and  independently 
they  are  unable  to  make  them,  receive  from  tl.50  to  $2  per  month  and 
sometimes  only  $1  for  nine  working  hours  a  day.  If  they  remain  per- 
manently in  a  factory  they,  besides  their  wages,  obtain  also  loilging  and 
board,  and  in  this  case  their  working  day  is  unlimited,  and  they  must 
very  often  labor  during  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  skilled  girls,  who  by  themselves  and  independently,  make 
flowers,  receive  wages  according  to  the  abilities.  Their  ability,  how- 
ever, is  measured  with  the  daily  quantity  of  ready-made  flowers,  the 
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neatness  of  work,  the  workmanship  of  produce,  and  the  kind  of  flowers. 
Usually  their  wages  amounted  to  from  $3  to  $5  per  month  for  nine  work- 
ing hours  a  day,  the  maximum  monthly  wages  reach  $7.50  or  S9,  though 
they  are  infrequent.  Especially  well  paid  women  are  those  who  know 
how  to  make  roses,  twine  flowers,  wreath  garlands,  nosegays,  &c.,  and 
who  neatly  eye  all  kinds  of  flowers.  For  instance,  the  workwoman  who 
is  able  to  make  all  kinds  of  flowers,  except  roses,  will  never  receive  more 
than  $3  per  month,  without  lodging  and  board,  while  a  workwoman  who 
well  shapes  roses  can  receive  about  $7.50  per  month.  Workwomen  en- 
dowed with  special  artisticltl  abilities  receive  $5,  sometimes  $10  and 
even  $12.50  per  month,  with  lodging  and  board. 

The  workwomen,  who  twine  flowers,  receive  $7.50  to  $9  per  month, 
without  lodging  and  board.  Some  workmen  make  flowers  per  piece  at 
home.  The  most  skilled  workwomen,  making  flowers  during  the  night 
till  2  o'clock,  can  hardly  Qarn  15  cents  per  night.  The  maximum 
monthly  wages  of  workwomen  reach,  therefore,  some  $9  for  thirteen  to 
fifteen  working  hours  per  day.  If  a  workwoman  desires  to  work  at  her 
home,  she  first  must  be  employed  during  a  longer  time  in  a  factory  and 
gain  the  confidence  of  her  employers.  Washerwomen  in  laundries  are 
paid  per  day,  and  their  wages  amount  to  30  cents  per  day.  The  work- 
women smoothing  linen  are  paid  per  piece,  namely,  2  to  2^  cents  per 
day-shirt;  those  who  smooth  nightshirts,  cauls,  drawers,  towels,  &c., 
receive  from  50  to  60  cents  per  day ;  and  those  starching  linen,  receive 
30  cents  per  day.  In  one  of  the  largest  book-binding  es^blishments  at 
Warsaw,  the  workwomen  receive  $2.50  to  $3  per  mouth,  and  seldom 
$4.50,  for  eleven  working  hours  a  day. 

Factories  of  paper  bags  and  capsules  pay  their  workwomen,  laboring 
at  home,  per  piece,  5  to  12^  centa  per  1,000,  which  enables  them  to  earn 
$7.60  per  month,  though  there  are  also  workwomen  who  earn  only 
$2.60.  • 

In  factories  of  paper-boxes,  stands,  &c.,  the  girls  eighteen  years  old 
receive  $1  per  week,  from  which  are  deducted  all  holidays;  the  girls 
printing  la1)els  receive  $6  per  month,  for  nine  and  a  half  working  hours 
a  day ;  for  any  additional  time  they  receive  3f  cents  per  working  hour. 

In  photographing  establishments,  the  "retouching''  women,  laboring 
exclusively  on  glass,  receive  $15  to  $17.60  per  month ;  the  workwomen 
cutting  out  the  pbotographical  cards  and  pasting  them  upon  the  Bristol 
paper,  receive  $4,  $5,  and  $10  per  month.  The  "retouching"  work- 
women, who  finish  the  visiting  photographs,  receive  $11.50  to  $12.50  per 
month,  and  the  women  taking  out  stains  from  photographs,  receive  $4 
to  $5  per  month. 

In  factories  of  perfumery  and  toilet  soaps,  workwomen  earn  from  90 
cents  to  $1.50  per  week,  and  if  they  labor  per  piece,  they  earn  $2.50, 
but  must  pay  their  assistants,  whom  they  usually  hire  for  themselves. 

In  factories  of  house  bent  furniture,  the  workwomen  polishing  chairs 
receive  37J  cents  per  day. 

In  tanneries,  the  women  laboring  during  the  whole  day  of  ten  work- 
ing hours  in  the  court  yards  and  in  the  open  air,  receive  15  cents  per 
day. 

HOURS  OP  FEMiXE  LABOB. 

To  this  question  I  have  given  a  few  answers  in  the  article  on  wages. 
I  will,  however,  repeat  and  complete  them  here.  Among  the  flower- 
making  girls  the  so-called  "constant"  apprentices,  or  those  who  live 
with  their  employers,  rise  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  their 
working  time  is  usually  unlimited.    From  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  thejr 
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labor  until  8  o^clock  in  the  evening^  sometimes  till  11  o'clock,  and  some- 
times longer.  The  length  of  their  working  time  depends  apon  the  amount 
of  work  on  hand.  However,  they  never  cease  to  work  before  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Their  average  sleeping  time  is  from  12  o'clock  in  the  nigh^ 
to  7  o^clock  in  the  morning.  There  are  no  fixed  dinner  hours,  and  work- 
women usually  dine  at  their  leisnre  hours.  The  external  girl  appren- 
tices have  strictly  fixed  working  days;  they  labor  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  6  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  if  there  are  no  dinner  hoars,  and 
they  labor  to  7  o'clock  if  there  are  dhiner  interruptions. 

During  quite  as  many  hours  are  also  at  work  the  skilled  girls  and  their 
assistants.  During  the  busy  season  workwomen  are  at  work  one  or  two 
hours  longer,  for  which  they  receive  no  additional  wages.  In  laundries 
the  washerwomen  begin  their  work  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
cease  to  work  at  8 o'clock  in  the  evening;  having  no  fixed  dinner  hours, 
they  usually  eat  when  the  state  of  their  labor  allows  it.  As  the  work- 
women smoothing  linen  are  paid  per  day  an<l  have  their  work  allotted, 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  hours  of  their  labor, 
which  at  all  events  is  of  some  twelve  working  hours.  Workwomen 
paid  per  piece,  if  they  wish  to  earn  more,  endeavor  to  labor  as  long  as 
possible,  and  consequently  the  length  of  their  working  day  is  of  nine  to 
fifteen  hours,  according  to  quantity  of  work. 

Ill  lK>okbinding  establishments  the  labor  begins  at  7.30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  ends  at  8  o^clock  in  the  evening,  which  gives  eleven  work- 
ing hours  per  day.  The  night  labor  lasts  from  8  o'clock  in  the  evening 
to  5.30  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  factories  of  paper  bags  and  capsules 
there  are  ten  and  a  half  hours  of  true  labor  and  one  and  a  half  of  dinner 
hours. 

Jn  factories  of  paper  boxes,  stands,  &c.,  the  labor  lasts  during  nine- 
and-a  half  hours,  not  including  one  and  ahalf  hours  for  dinner.  Some- 
tiipes  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  the  working  day  is  longer  by  three 
hours.  In  photographing  establishments  the  working  day  duriug  the 
winter  season  lasts  from  OoVlockin  the  morning  to  4  o'clock  p.  ni.,and 
if  the  day  is  dark  it  lasts  till  3  o'clock,  while  in  the  summer  season  it 
la«ts  till  5  o'clock  afternoon  uninterruptedly,  therefore  the  minimum 
working  day  is  of  six  and  the  maximum  one  is  of  eight  hours,  and  in  the 
latter  case  workwomen  are  i>ermitted  to  eat  during  their  labor  time. 
Some  workwomen  in  summer  labor  two  or  three  hours  longer  and 
thereby  they  earn  the  additional  wages  per  piece. 

In  factories  of  perfumery  and  toilet  soaps  the  labor  begins  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  lasts  till  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  one  hour  din- 
ner interruption.  Frequently,  however,  the  working  day  is  longer  by 
two  or  three  hours. 

In  tanneries  the  working  day  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
ends  at  like  hour  in  the  evening,  with  half  an  hour  interruptions  for 
breakfast  and  vespers  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  In  summer  when  there 
is  much  work  the  labor  l^ists  even  during  twenty -four  hours. 

MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  WORKERS. 

The  factory  workwomen  are  generally  held  in  bad  opinion,  even  by 
other  workwomen;  a  seamstress,  for  instfince,  looks  upon  the  factory 
workwoman  as  being  a  debased  woman ;  and  it  is  really  so.  A  young 
girl  of  about  twelve  years  enters  into  a  factory;  there  she  hears  the 
bawdy  discourses  of  men,  laboring  together  with  women  or  over- 
seeing the  latter.  On  her  going  out  of  a  factory  she  is  not  nnfrequently 
searched  by  men,  who  sometimes  touch  her  willfully,  in  a  very  rude 
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mannery  jesting  with  her  at  the  same  time.  The  girl  comes  to  her  ma- 
turity auil  her  sexual  instinct  is  constantly  excited.  No  sooner  than 
she  grows  ripe  than  all  lies  already  in  wait  for  her,  and  her  own  blood 
l)ecomes  her  enemy. 

A  workmaster  will  give  her  work  by  which  she  can  earn  little  if  she 
will  not  become  his  mistress ;  in  the  latter  case  her  wages  will  be  higher 
if  she  labors  per  piece.  When  such  a  girl  entera  once  upon  this  road 
a  step  only  separates  her  from  the  worst.  Of  late  years  the  town  of 
Liodz  has  distinguished  itself  in  this  respect,  as  a  considerable  number 
of  workwomen  come  from  that  town  to  Warsaw  as  prostitutes,  all  being 
yonng  girls  of  sixteen  to  twenty  years. 

Last  year  at  Lodz  a  manager  of  a  factory  intended  to  commit  a  rape 
upon  a  young  workwoman,  and  as  the  girl  resisted,  he  expelle<l  her  to- 
gether with  her  father,  employed  in  the  same  factory,  and  consented  to 
receive  them  again  just  in  the  moment,  when  the  girl,  in  the  presence 
of  all  male  and  female  laborers,  a^ked  pardon  and  kissed  the  very  tip  of 
liis  l>oot  by  his  order.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  influence  have 
similar  adventurers  upon  the  morals  of  the  factory  workwomen.  Let 
us  add  to  this  their  misery,  and  we  will  be  persuaded  that  almost  every 
workwoman  must  become  a  clandestine  prostitute.  And  it  is  really 
so.  Workwomen  of  tobacco  factories  increase  their  earnings  by  means 
of  prostitution.  Seamstresses,  flower-making  girls,  and  milliners,  be- 
ing out  of  employment,  are  forced  into  ways  of  shame,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  season  a  considerable  number  of  them  enter  their  names  on  the 
list  of  public  prostitutes.  The  physical  state  of  workwomen  presents 
itself  very  sadly  if  we  examine  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they 
labor.  Flower-making  estublishraenrs  being  usually  the  most  common 
private  dwellings,  are  unfit  to  contain  a  greater  number  of  laborers. 
There  are  no  ventilating  arrangements,  nor  any  sanitary  measures  ob- 
served. In  winter  the  workwomen  of  such  establishments  are  hardly 
permitted  to  open  windows  of  their  almost  unheated  factory  rooms.  In 
summer,  notwithstanding  a  burning  heat,  they  are  forbidden  to  open 
the  windows  looking  into  the  streets,  in  order  to  i>revent  the  dust  from 
sinking  on  flowers ;  when  the  female  laborers  make  the  crimson  red 
flowers  a  kind  of  dust  from  such  flowers  gets  into  their  eyes  and  ears, 
and  during  one  or  two  days  they  continually  spit  a  crimson  red  dust. 
The  rooms  of  these  establishments  are  damp,  and  always  contain  a 
greater  number  of  laborers  than  their  space  and  sanitary  condition 
would  permit. 

The  air  is  full  of  a  dust  from  various  stuffs,  a  bad  smell  of  fire-pans, 
a  dust  arising  from  the  striking  of  flowers,  a  disagreeable  odor  of  ani- 
line dyes,  &c.  In  winter  the  rooms  of  flower-making  establishments 
are  either  unheated  at  all  or  only  occasionally.  The  bad  smell  of  tire- 
pans  causes  headaches.  The  continual  stooping  over  work  is  attended 
with  breast  and  neck  complaints.  The  eyes  suffer  from  the  selection 
of  color  shades.  Consumption  is  the  common  disease  among  seam- 
stresses and  flower-making  girls. 

Workwomen  of  tobacco  factories  are  likewise  liable  to  the  same  dis- 
ease, as  they  continually  breathe  tobacco.  Some  ten  or  more  years  ago 
the  police  authorities  ordered  the  introduction  of  respirators  for  the 
use  of  workwomen  in  tobacco  factories.  Complying  with  this  order, 
they  purchased  one  respirator  for  a  certain  number  of  laborers,  but  it 
was  good  for  nothing,  as  workwomen  could  use  the  respirators  only  by 
turns,  and  besides  they  had  an  aversion  to  apply  to  their  mouths  an 
object  which  was  bespawled  by  others,  consequently  the  respirators 
soon  disappeared  from  tobacco  manufactories.     The  iron-smoothing 
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wQmdn  in  laandries  labor  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible  heat.  To  this  let  as 
add  the  continaal  standing  on  their  legs  during  their  whole  working 
day  and  a  bad  smell  occarring  frequently  in  laundries.  It  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  they  all  have  corns  on  their  feet,  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent monthly  courses  than  other  women,  and  that  they  have  crooked 
fingers  from  holding  the  smoothing-irons,  pains  in  their  arms,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  right  one,  and  that  the  consumption  and  cold-catchiag 
are  the  most  common  phenomena  among  them. 

Workwomen  polishing  the  bent  furniture  are,  during  their  entire 
working  time,  almost  literally  drunk,  being  under  the  influence  of  spir- 
its used  in  polishing,  and  tliey  also  feel  great  pains  in  their  shoalders 
from  strong  hand-rubbing. 

Photographing  workwomen  complain  of  pains  in  their  heads,  eyes, 
necks,  &c.,  caused  by  continual  stooping. 

In  perfumery  factories  workwomen  suffer  from  constant  headaches,  as 
even  a  fifteen -minutes'  sojourn  in  such  factories  causes  headaches,  while 
the  odor  of  spirits  intoxicates.  The  opening  of  windows  is  forbidden  in 
order  to  prevent  perfumery  from  becoming  Tapid. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

If  there  is  in  this  country  as  yefe  nothing  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  workmen,  therefore,  what  then  can  be  said  of  work- 
women in  this  respect  T  Fobody  here  occupies  himself  with  this  matter. 
The  workwomen  do  not  belong  to  the  trade  guilds,  hence  it  follows  that 
in  case  of  some  unexpected  emergencies  they  receive  no  relief,  exoept 
the  msirried  workwomen,  who,  during  sickness,  obtain  it  from  the  fac- 
tories in  which  their  husbands  are  employed. 

MEANS  PROVIDED  FOB  SAFETY. 

The  local  factories,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  for  the  mosjb  part 
built  in  such  a  manner  that  in  case  of  fire  it  is  easy  to  escape  from  them 
through  their  windows  if  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  through  their  doors, 
though  sometimes,  in  sweetmeats  factories,  for  instance,  the  windows 
are  supplied  with  a  thick  wire  net  in  order  to  prevent  workwomen  from 
throwing  sweetmeats  out  of  the  windows.  As  regards  the  securing  of 
workwomen  from  the  dangers  arising  from  the  labor  about  machinery,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  in  this  country  no  means  provided  for 
their  safety  and  no  special  laws  enacted. 

PROVISIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  SIOK  AND  DISABLED. 

As  no  factory  legislation  exists  in  this  country,  consequently  employ- 
ers make  no  provisions  in  regard  to  the  sick  and  disabled  workwomen.  In 
case  of  an  accident  they  only  give  immediate  medical  help,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  usually  paid  by  employers.  Sometimes  they  pay  even  the 
expenses  of  curing  of  their  workwomen. 

INCREASE  IN  WAGES. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  wages  have  generally  increased,  as  it 
is  proved  by  the  figures  given  in  the  article  on  the  wages  of  workmen. 
The  wages  of  workwomen  have  likewise  increased.    As  to  the  prices  of 
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the  necessaries  of  life  the  followiog  price-list  of  Petrokow  will  show 
their  increase  diiring  the  last  ten  years,  viz : 


Articles. 


TVlieai perehetvert, 

Ry* do.., 

Bartoy do.., 

Oats do... 

BookwhoAt do.., 

Poitatoee   do.., 

Grite,  barley do.. 

Grita.  bockwheat do.. 


187L 

1881. 

isa 

4  76| 

84^ 

8  76 

170| 

2  10J 

825 

ii 

184i 
8  00 

12  60 

Articlee. 


Floor,  wheat: 

Firatqaalitv do.... 

,       Seoond  qaality do.... 

Floor,  rye: 

First  uualitT. . .  per  ehetrert. . 

Seoond  quality do 

Bread perponnd.. 

Bread,  black r..rdo.... 

Firewood per  onbio  klafter . . 


1871. 


18  28 
5  67 

695 

*!!!| 

01 

4  66 


1881. 


I8  60 
60O 

630 
4  824 
02 
OlS 
650 


EDUCATION  AMONG  WOMEN. 

The  last  one-day  census  of  Warsaw  for  1882  states  that  this  city  in 
that  year  had  201,602  women,  of  whom  9,348  were  able  only  to  read ; 
80,664  conld  read  and  write,  and  111,590  w^omen  who  coald  neither  read 
nor  write. 

The  latter  number,  of  course,  represents  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
popalatlon,  who  for  the  most  part  become  workwomen. 

Generally  the  educational  condition  of  women  in  this  country  is  worse 
than  that  of  men;  as  for  the  male  apprentices,  there  exist  the  Sunday 
working  schools,  while  for  the  female  apprentices  there  are  in  this 
country  no  such  schools. 

To  render  the  foregoing  report  on  the  male  and  female  labor  more 
complete,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  statistical  tables  embracing  the 
largest  factories,  mills,  workshops,  &c.,  of  Poland,  and  showing  the 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  their  workmen,  viz : 


I.  General  tbades. 

Wages  pfifd  per  w<sk  in  Moaoow, 


Brioklavers , 

Hod-oamera .... 
Hasniis       

Tendera 

Flaeterera 

Traders 

Rooft>rH   

Carpenters 

Gan-fitters 

Bakers 

Blscksmitbs. 

Strikers     

Book-bloders 

Briok-makers . . . 

Brewers 

Bntehers 

BnMw-foiinders . . 
Cabtnet-miikers . 
Confectioners.... 
Cignr- makers.... 

Coopers 

Cutters 

Distillers 

DriTers 

Cab* 


OccupafcionB. 


Hours 

Days 

ss. 

per 
Tveek. 

Lowest. 

HIgbest. 

13  00 

14  05 

12{ 

1  80 

2  25 

124 

3  00 

4  05 

12* 

1  80 

2  25 

12 

1  50 

8  00 

12 

1  25 

1  50 

12 

0 

3  00 

4  00 

12 

00 

2  25 

11 
13 

1  00 

400 

11 

300 

4C0 

10 
10 

1  50 

4  60. 

12 

90 

800 

15 

2  25 

850 

13 

1  00 

4  00 

10 

3  00 

4  50 

10 

4  50 

17  50 

12 

1  25 

5  00 

10 

3  00 

600 

12 

2  25 

4  50 

10 

3  OQ 

4  50 

n 

2  00 

2  50 

10 

6 

2  00 

4  00 

35 

_58 

Average. 


13  00 
9  10 

3  60 

2  10 

3  50 

Tio' 

1  80 
3  25 
300 
3  60 
3  70 
3  00 
225 

"iS* 

360 
6  00 
3  121 
400 

300 
3  50 

2  25 

3  50 


*  And  board. 


35  58  46 
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Jfagm paid  per  year  to  the  railwag  emptog^  engaged  aboi^t  atatiemSf  ae  weU  aa  to  tkaee  em- 
gaged  on  the  enginet  and  oars,  on  the  Warmw-Terreepol  line. 


Lowwi. 

Hlffheiit. 

ATwafe. 

fihafnlor  workmMi .,r ^-r,^,T,,,r, -..r 

$125  00 

100  00 

HOOOO 

$120  00 

106  H 

IMOO 

100  00 

Jaiil4ir  workniMi emoloved  in oonMirmtlon  of  rallnT. 

75  00 

laooo 

225  00 

250  00 

Chief  ooDductora: 

Flrat clufui 

SOO  00 

AecflDfl  cliUMi 

2SO00 

First oIaub        --.-      x^     ^^^.  ^^^...  ^..^x.^..^..^....... 

180  00 

Hewond  oIma 

150  00 

Condnctors : 

First  oUuM % 

137  90 

Seotind  oIass • 



125  00 

Brakemen 

100  00 

Weishors   

108  00 

Senior  laborers  about  trains 

250  00 

Janior  laborers  aboat  trains 

150  00 

Aasi8tAnt«       

120  00 

Oversftem  of  watohmen 

180  00 

Watohm  eo 

120  00 

T^fnii oleanitni  .  ... ..d'. 

110  00 

DoorkeeDors 

12?  00 

160  00 

Gat<^kf  opera '. 

110  00 

Station  female  laborers 

30  00 

MaohiiilHta : 

Flratclaas 

375  00 

tkwond  claM 

337  90 

Third  claaa                                      *.     ^  a 

175  00 

Fourth  class •... 

150  00 

100  00 

VI.  Navigation. 

ff ogee  paUi  per  month  to  eailora,  <fo.,  emploged  on  gabar*  towed  bg  the  tteam-power  on  tkg 

Vietula  River, 


Ocanpations. 


Plk»t8  .. 
iaUoTs. 


Arerage. 


•1 


If  a  sailor  serres  dnrinz  the  whole  navij^atlpn  time  in  a  year,  be  receives  also  the  additional  wafes 
of  SO  oents  for  every  montn ;  if  he  leaves  his  service  before  the  close  of  navigation  he  receives  no  sueh 
additional  wages. 

Vlf.   2ST0BE  AND  SHOP  WAOBS. 

Wages  paid  per  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  ninetg-two  hours,  in  a  paper  shop  at  Warsav 

to  males. 


Ohlef  of  coaoting-room. 

Botik-k«eper f... 

AssUitaDt 

Oorn^spouding  clerk 

ClerkH 

Waruhoiise-keeper   

Laborers  in  warehouse . . 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


$10  50 


12  50 


Highest 


$20  00 


15  < 
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$100  00 
13  60 
35  00 
3U00 
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VIII.  HOXJSBHOLB  WAGES  XN  TOWWS  AND  OITIES. 
Wagei  paid  per  month  to  household  serrania  in  the  city  of  Warsaw, 


Oooopations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

ATsnige. 

llaM  of  all  work 

$1  00 
250 
4  00 
500 
3  25 

15  00 
3  50 

12  00 
025 
750 

1^00 
250 

20  00 

18  00 

$150 
4  87 

IVoinarM 

BvoM  porters. 

5  00 

Cmii'him'ii 

'?S 

Womanoook 

HMiooitk 

17  50 

Suimo  for  cbililrm 

12  50 

IX.  Agbioultubal  wages. 

Woffot  paid  per  jfear  to  agrlouJtural  laborere  and  household  (country)  eervante  in  Lomza, 


Ooenpatloiis. 


Fsno  nrnlesArraat. 

BsrtitlsM  thS'S  cash  wages  bereeeiTes: 

17|  biiNhelit  rye 

t  fooHhelH  barley 

t  bnshflM  p**aii  , 

9  klaftviH  of  firewood 

VI  buHbels  imtato^s  

«  iranlen  IimIs  fur  fiax,  oabbage.  and 
Togetables 


Occupations. 


Miiinteoanceof  onerow  ... 
4  ftanoiis  of  wheat  flour  .. 

Litdgiug , 

4  gallous  of  salt 

Total  wagea  per  year. 


Areraga. 


10  00 
60 

600 
40 
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X.  COBPOBATION  EMPi:OY]6s. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  municipality  employ  A  in  the  city  of  Warsaw, 


Oeeapalloi 


Mayw 

<7«Mr«l  afain  dgpmrtwmU. 


Chief  of  obanoety . 
Beoretary 


Adminiiiration  department. 


Ch'ef  counselor  . 

AbWninii   

Chief  iH»tT*'tary. 
Beoretary 


Btatigtict  departnunt 


Connsi>1or . 
Bearetttry.. 


Lt>mbard  department. 


CaAbi«»r   — 

Comptroller 

IiiA|»**i'ti>r    of   mftrkftt-placeiS 

with  Indf^nir  anil  fuel 

lOHpi'i'tor  of  nbanibles,   with 

Imleiiig  nml  fiii'J     

Yeteiiuanaus,    with   lodging 

and  fuil 


Bwiding  deportmenL 


Chief  engineer 

JLrcliitecis 

Antiataiil  enfcineor 

Walor-works  euglueer. 


Lowest    Highest. 


13,000  00 


630  00 
400  00 


750  00 
fiOA  00 
4.'iO  00 
800  00 


050  00 
8U0  00 


500  00 

450  00 

150  00 
800  00 
800  00 


1,000  00 
5(t0  00 
500  OU 
800  00 


Oocnpations. 


Coih  department. 


Ohtef  oonuAelor.. 
Alderman 


Bxee^Uive  d§partmmit 


Alderman 

beuretiiry , 

Cnnhiers    

Taxeaiherers 

Coinplroller 

CotiiinlfMary  of  the  cash  de- 
paitiueot 


Uiliiary  d^mrtmenL 


Connnelor . . 
Aldcnimn  .. 
SecretaU'y .. 


7n«ttr«iiM  department 


AsMimnr 

Ini«]M*<.'tor 

Chief  Aecretary. 
Sectetary 


Weight   and   measure    de- 
partment. 


ChiAf  niaD'iger 

Watchman 

Chi.f  of  archives. 
Recorder 


92  A— LAB- 


-95 


niglTi^f^fj  hy 


Lowest.  Highest 


$412  50 


1760  00 
600  00 


450  00 
300  00 
402  50 
412  50 
862  50 

450  00 


7.10  00 
450  00 
800  00 


600  00 
4_'5  00 
425  00 
837  SO 


282  50 
54  00 

300  00 
225  OO 


Google 
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XL    GoVBBICtfBNT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OPFIOES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  the  employ^  of  the  Wareaw  court  of  the  exchequer. 


Oconpations. 


President 

Assistant 

Chief  of  departments 

Officials  for  special  commls- 

SiOHS 

Book-keeper 


Lowest.  I  Highest  ! 


OconpatioDs. 


Lowest. 


$1,500  00      Chiefs  of  sections 

;  1,200  00   I  Commissaries 

I  1,000  00   •  Rnrveyor I 

I  ;'  Chief  of  archires *.-t 

$500  00  >      600  00      Secorder $300  00 

!      500  00  '.  I 


$45DN 
7S0M 
412  St 

sam 


XL  Trades  and  labor,  Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  forty-eight  hours  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  printing  ofet 
belonging  to  the  chanoory  of  the  Warsaw  chief  of  police. 


Occupations. 


Lowest. 


Manager,  per  annum 

Proofreaaer,  per  annum 

Correspondent,  per  annum 

Compositors,  per  annum , 

Assistant  compositors,  per  annum. 

Laborer  about  machines 

Brraod  boy 


$72 


Highest 


$106 


ATeng^ 


$3M 

271 


42 


XIIL  Trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  to  the  employ^  of  theWar$am  Get- 

emment  telegraph  district. 


Occupations. 

Lowest  1  Higliaat 

ATengs. 

Chief  of  the  district 

1 

^Z 

Asfdstant 

Chief  clerk 

4M 

Assistant  clerk  

::::::::::  ::::::::: 

S» 

C h ief  mechanician 

6» 

"Work  manacor - • 

$450 

mo 

Senior  meohanlolan .;.............. 

SN 

240 

SM 

XIV.  Printers  and  printing  offioes. 

statement  showing  the  wag^  paid  per  month  and  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  in  a  private 

printing  office  at  Warsaw, 


Oooapstio 


Lowest     Highest  ATwagt 


Manager... 

Machinist. 


per  month.. 

do 

Pressmen do... 

Assistant  machinist do... 

Chief  compositor do.... 

Compoaitoro do 

Apprentices do 

LabuiiTB do 

Printers  of  proof-sheets do.... 

Proof-readers do — 

Boys,  receivers do 

Boys,  patters per  week.. 

Errand  boys do... 

PicsMerHof  prints do... 

DiAtributors  of  paper *. do... 


$9  00 
1  00 
7  00 


1  00 

2  60 
50 


$17  50 
000 
900 


250 
900 
2  00 


$25  0( 

22  M 

IS  0( 

15  0( 

20  0( 

IS  SI 

7  Si 

7  Si 

7  Si 

15  OC 

1  5C 

7  5C 

1  5C 

7  50 

7  5€ 


JOSEPH  EAWIOZ,  0<m9uL 
United  States  Consulate,  ^         i 

Warsaw  J  June  3, 1884     digitized  by  v^OOgie 
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ITALY. 

JtEPOST  BT  OONSVL-GENERAL  BTERS* 

The  wages  paid  to  laborers  in  Borne,  as  generally  throughout  Italy, 
are  calculated  by  the  day.  It  must  be  understood  that  Italian  artisans 
from  early  boyhood  follow  one  trade  only ;  on  becoming  masters  they 
have  a  full  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  their  trade.  For  example, 
masons  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers, 
roofern,  slaters,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  division  of  labor  as  practiced 
in  the  United  States  does  not  exist  here. 

I.  General  trades. 

Statement  showing  the  wages  per  day  of  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  earned  by  the  general  trades 

in  Rome, 


OqoQi»ations. 


BUILDHrO  TRADES. 

BxioklaTen 

Hod-oarrien  (men,  women,  and  boys) .... 
ICflMons  and  eeaffolden 

Tenders 

PlMteren 

Tenders 

Asplialters 

S]»t«rsand  roofers 

Do. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Tenders 

Pomp-makers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Oas-fltten  and  plnmbeis . 


OTBSR  TBADB8. 

Bakers 

Blaeksmiihs > 

Strikers  (adranoed  apprenUoes) 

•  Book-binders: 

Men 

Women,  fixed  wages 

Arickmakers 

Brewers .........< 

Stoneontters 

Tnfo  cotters  (job  work) 

Painters,  bouse 

Batchers 

Brsss-fonnders 

Cabinet-makers  (common  fnmitare) 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Coopers,  boys 

DriTers  ...^ 

Dravmen  and  teamsters : 

l-horsecart 

2-hor8eoart 

Cab,  carriage  (per  month) 

Street  railway  (fixed  wages) 


$064 
84 
62 
43« 
58 
84 
68 
881 
29 
19 

^ 

68 


68 

67* 

84 

881 
26 
29 
84 


68 

48i 


19 


87 


77i 

68 

87 

M| 

68 

60 


1  74 

2  70 
28  16 


48i  I       1  16 


Average* 


W61| 


54 


68 

88| 
26 

724 
28 

774 


tfi 


68 


164 
2  61 

19  80 


Dyers. 

Bngrarers  (artisans) . 

*  This  valuable  report  was  only  received  at  the  Department  on  Febraary  5,  1885^ 
too  late  for  mention  in  the  Secretary's  letter.  The  delay  in  its  preparation  and  trans- 
mission  was  dne  to  the  absence,  on  account  of  sickness,  of  some  of  the  force  at  the  con- 
sulate-fseneral,  and  to  the  promotions  of  Consul-Greneral  Richmond  to  Lisbon,  and  of 
Consul  Byers,  of  Zurich,  to  Rome.  That  no  fault  can  be  found  with  Consul-C^neral 
Byers,  in  this  connection,  is  clearly  apparent  from  the  fact  that  he  prepared  the  labor 
report  for  Zurich  before  leaving  that  post^  and  the  present  report  for  Italy  after  his 
arrival  at  Rome.  Consul-GenerAl  Byers  expresses  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Wood, 
4K>nsular  clerk,  for  valuable  co-operation  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
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Siaiemeni  showing  ike  wages  per  dag  ef  from  ten  to  twdve  kourSf  earnoi,  fe, — Contianed. 


OooupatioiiA. 


Othba  TiuDia—Coiitinaed. 


Farrlera  (repairen  otkly) 

Oanlfnen 

HRTteni 

fiorae  shoers  (not »  spcoUl  trade). 

Jewclet-B   ..  

Laltorom.  porters,  Ao 

Liihographers , 

Pottera 

8a<ldle  and  haneaa  malcon 

Tannnra , 

Tall(Mi»: 

Men  , 

W(»niaii 

TlnamithA 

WoHTot  a  (otitffide  of  mill) , 

Boiit  and  fhoo  makora. 


Boot  aud  shoe  api><ir  makera  (women)  .  , 
Goiifactiunera  ana  paatry  oooka  (men)  . . 

Cop))er  am  1 1  b  a 

Carn>if^*.m  akora : 

Bch  i  y -raakera 

Sniiiha  

Leather  work 

Upbolatoring 

GloTe-makera  : 

Cuitera  and  flalahera  (men) 

8«4wera  (women) 

OnnamithH , 

AVoikera  in  moaaiea..  ?.vni-i  *«4Im.. 

Cameo  cuttera J  aklUed  artieana 

Cameo  oiitters.  apprentioea 

^'nink'makers 

Opholftttirera: 

Men    

Women •. , 

Artiatio  tapeatry 


Loweat 


10  384 
29 


2» 

S» 

29 
» 

2» 

14 
84 

s? 
t? 

68 
58 


Higfaeat 


▲ti 


§•» 


47 
SB 

5» 

St 

88 
Ml 


2» 


58 

m 
m 

Ml 


GENERAL  TRADE  NOTES. 

Masons. — Contrary  to  general  usage,  masons  in  Borne  work  mostlj 
dnring  the  cooler  months.  This  is  not  so  much  ou  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive beat  as  the  common  custom  for  workmen  to  visit  their  homes 
during  the  two  or  three  hottest  months  of  the  year.  It  must  also  be 
said  that  their  work  continues  without  interruption  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  This  exodus  in  summer  occasions  an  increase  in  wages ;  in^ 
former  years  this  increase  was  considerable,  but  it  is  diminishing  from 
year  to  year,. as  masons  are  l)ecoming  more  permanent  residents. 

Aftphalters, — ^The  great  use  now  being  made  of  asphaltum  has  created 
the  new  trade  of  asphalter.  Work  being  done  at  night  to  avoid  nui- 
sance from  smoke  aud  smell,  wages  rule  higher  than  iu  corresponding 
trades. 

Slaters  and  roofers. — Slating  aud  roofing  is  done  by  masons.  Still 
some  masons  apply  themselves  to  cement  work,  which  covers  a  great 
part  of  roof-  buildings,  terraces,  &c.  This  is  not  a  specialty,  but  requires, 
considerable  quickness  iu  execution  to  prevent  the  cement  or  its  com- 
position from  drying. 

Brass-workers. — Gas-fitters  are  skilled  mechanics,  working  in  brass^ 
bronze,  and  other  metals  used  for  gas-fixtures ;  they  also  do  plumbing. 
Pump-makers  also  execute  all  plumbers'  work  in  their  line  aud  receive 
the  same  wages. 

Brewers. — Foremen  alone  are  practical  brewers ;  they  receive  $0.96j^ 
per  day.  Attendants  receive  from  $0.33|  to  $0.48^.  They  are  common 
laborers,  more  or  less  expert. 

Cutlers. — Cutlery  is  not  a  special  trade.  Repairing  and  some  com- 
mon manufacturing  is  done.    This  trade,  known  iu  Italian  as  coltel- 
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linaio,  comprises  everytbing,  from  work  done  by  a  skilled  mechanic  from 
making  a  spur  or  iiue  cuttiug  tools  down  to  the  shar[)euiug  of  riizors 
:and  knives. 

Jlorseshoers* — Horsefihoeing  is  not  a  special  trade.  As  already  stated, 
Italian  artisans*  are  skilled  in  every  branch  of  their  ti-ade.  Where  no 
special  trade  is  referred  to  it  should  be  understood  that  tlie  work  is  done 
fey  artisans  in  correspoiiding  trades.  For  example,  a  blacksmith  is  at 
one  and  the  same  time  horseshoer,  nail-maker,  common  lock-maker, &c. 
In  some  cases  e^tra  wages  are  ])aid  when  artisans  are  employed  on  work 
particularly  trying  or  dangerous. 

Cabinet  makers. — The  nearest  corresponding  trade  is  the  stepettaio 
and  ebanista;  the  highest  wages  are  paid  to  molders,  veueerers,  inlayers, 
3nd  the  like. 

Stevedores, — There  are  no  stevedores  at  Rome.  At  seaports  in  dis- 
<shargiug  ships  they  generally  receive  about  9GJ  cents  per  day,  but  when 
the  whole  cargo  is  discharged  at  one  X)iace  the  work  is  usually  done  by 
<son tract,  and  remuneration  varies  from  $0.19 J  to  $0.29  per  ton,  the 
higher  rate  being  for  discharging  railway  iron  or  the  like,  and  the  lower 
rate  for  grain  and  coals  or  other  more  manageable  goods. 

Tapesters. — Artistic  tapestry  is  now  supported  mainly  by  the  Pope, 
by  royalty,  and  by  art  patrons.  In  the  words  of  Alessandro  Castellani, 
the  late  eminent  antiquarian  and  art  collector,  witbout  the  assistance  of 
the  state  artistic  tapestry  would  soon  become  a  lost  art 

II.  Factories,  mills,  etc. 

Daily  wages  in  woolen  mills. 


Oc«npit)o 


Foremen 
Spiouers 
Weave™ 
'Sconrers 
Fullers  . 
Conlers  . 
Jtiosen  . 


Loweet 

Highest 

10  68 

10  061 

611 

88} 

58 

8K^ 

54 

29 
20 

^ 

24 

W 

Occapations. 


Pressers 

Seamiitresses 
WnrpiTS  .... 

Biirlers 

Sorleis 

FinUhers  ... 


Lowest    Highest 


fO  25 
10 
15 
15 


^ 


10  84 
21 
10 
10 
li 


i^ 


My  informant  could  not  desi<::nate  an  average  of  wages  in  woolen 
mannfactureSftbey  being  too  variable.  The  lowest  wages  are  paid  in 
<5ountry  towns,  the  highest  in  Rome. 

Other  trades  connected  with  manufactures,  such  as  smith,  carpenters^ 
machinists,  &c.,  are  paid  the  rates  as  set  forth  in  special  table  of  gen- 
eral trades. 

PLOUE-MILLS. 

Wages  paid  in  ike  Jtour-mill  and  Italian  paste  manufactory  of  the  Panianslla  Brothers  at 

Home. 

[  Day  of  ten  anil  twelve'  honra.] 


Occupations. 


Lowest    Highest    Arerag*. 


foremen per  month. 

<:inrksaQd  cuntroUem do... 

lfill«*rs perila.v. 

<;aTtoi'M do... 

Porter  laborern do... 

Ifnocamiii  makers do... 

Mttooiironi  driers do  .. 

^itt^rrt  and  niflcro  (women) do  .. 

IffachiueenjsiDeers ' per  month. 

Firemen pordiy. 

Oilers. « do  .. 

Boja per  week. 


$10  80 

10  30 

8Ri 

4a, 

29 


68 


$t8  25 

88  60 

68 

62| 

64 

54 

77i 

88 

38  60 

621 

68 

174 


$28  08 
28  05 


54 
140 
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This  mill  runs  night  and  day,  being  served  by  two  gangs.  It  is  sec- 
ond to  none  in  Borne.  Three  hundretl  and  twenty  workmen  are  em- 
ployed under  tae  direction  of  one  of  the  owners,  Signor  Michele  Panta-' 
nella,  who  courteously  afforded  every  facility  for  collecting  information 
on  the  spot. 

GAS-WORKS. 
Wagei  paid  per  day  of  twelve  houre  at  the  gae-works  of  the  Anglo-Soman  Company, 


Oocapations. 


Lowest  I  Hijchest  i  Aretage. 


JEn^ioe-driTer i fO  Mk 

Machinista |0  38}  ,      #0  961  !  67| 

Beflnew \ I  58 

H(^  firemen , > 9tt 

ITiremen'a  foremen , , 72j 

Firemen ■ 1 871 

Gas-Hcbtera*  Inspeotora ' ' S*^ 

GM-UgUters : ' I  38l 


Wages  in  these  worts  are  all  fixed,  with  the  exception  of  those  paid 
to  machinists.  Xo  workman  is  allowed  to  leave  his  post  during  the 
twelve  hoars'  continuous  attendance  required  per  day.  The  company 
gratuitously  furnishes  each  workman  with  a  plentiful  meat  dinner,  to  be 
eaten  on  the  spot.  Refiners  are  chiefly  old  employes,  who,  for  age  or 
infirmit}',  are  unable  to  do  other  work.  For  good  conduct  a  bounty  of 
$0,193  per  week  is  given  to  firemen's  foremen.  The  company  also  pay 
a  pension  of  $1  per  week  to  the  widows  of  workmen,  which  ceases  on 
their  remarriage.  Oas-lighters  take  turns  in  extinguisUing  one-half  the 
lamps  at  midnight  and  the  other  half  at  daybreak.  They  are  also  bound 
to  clean  the  lamps ^  their  presence  is  never  required  at  the  gas-works» 

For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the  Chevalier  Carlo  Pouchain^ 
manager  of  the  company. 

III.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wagee paid  per  day  i^  ten  hours  in  the  foundry^  machine-ehope,  andiron  w>rks  of  Giaceom^ 

Moriggia,  at  Rome, 


OconpaUons. 


Lowest  I  Higbeet.  ATenge* 


Sngine-fitteTs 

liachine  A^joflters 

Turners , 

Kodel-mskers 

Founders: 

Men 

Boys 

Sngine^Lriver  (soUng  as  fireman) 


10  98^ 

$ii« 

67 

1  16 

48 

Mi 

67l 

1  16 

58 

1  16 

at 

S* 

Machine  adjusters,  when  required,  have  the  care  of  the  engine  at 
work  in  the  shop.  Most  of  the  above  workmen  are  assisted  by  boys, 
who  receive  from  llj  to  38.6  cents  per  day. 
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Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  glass-fcorkers  in  glass  factory,  at  Poggio-MirletOjnear 

Rome. 


Occnpations. 


'  Fixed  ' 
wages. 


Occnpatlont. 


Slowen , 

A.88ifltaiit  blowers. 

f^'latneni 

A.88iBtAnt  flatoera. . 


f2  32  .   Famacemen 

4B  ji  Carpenten  and  balors . 
1  16  ,  Cntten 

48  I' 


Fixed 
wages. 


$282 
1  98 
1  98 


Glass-making  is  an  insignificant  indnstry  in  the  district  of  Eome. 
The  chief  factory  is  at  Poggio-Mirleto,  about  45  miles  distant  from  Borne, 
and  employs  aboat  30  hands ;  the  products  of  the  factory  are  window- 
glass,  lamp-chimnies,  cases  for  clocks,  &c. 


MAJOLICA  AND  EABTHEN  WABE. 


There  are  also  four  establishments  in  the  district  of  Bome,  manu- 
facturing majolicaware  and  fine  earthenware,  employing  50  workmen. 
Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  are  as  follows : 


Occnpatlons. 


Clay-makeiB : 

Men  

Women  and  boys 

Tnmers: 

Men 

Boys 

Handlers 

Pressors 

Figure-makers 

Modelers 

Firemen  (kiln) 

Glazers  orenamelers  (women) . 


Lowest 

Highest  JATorage. 

1 

$0  23 

19i 

15 

29 
09 
29 

.0  881 

29 

1 

29 

68 
72* 

m 

IH 

There  are  also  several  manufactories  of  common  earthenware,  some 
of  them  producing  kitchen  hollow  ware  remarkable  for  great  resistance 
to  the  most  intense  charcoal  fire. 

In  this  industry  the  following  wages  are  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours : 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Clay  makers : 

♦•fa 
3 

29 
29 

Molden 

$0  29 

•"S* 

-preMers 

Women  and  boTs 

Firemen 

s* 

Glaziers  or  enamelers 

Turners. ......'.. 
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Wagw  paid  per  day  of  eleven  houre  in  connection  with  the  AlnmnUneB  of  Siffnor  Tke^/tt^ 
JSerner,in  tlie  mountains  of  La  Tol/a  near  Cicita  Fecohia,  province  of  home. 


Occupation*. 

Lowest. 

HighMt. 

Avengn, 

Vines 

•"S* 

0 

§ 
& 

«OSR 

lilttdU^rA  and  niin4*rB 

mn 

Car-ilrlvers  iu  uil&M 

LabororH 

ti 

Men  «*niploy6il  at  the  pumps ...... 

8irt(»rs 

Siueltera -  ...            .       .-. 

feeders  «»f  mineral 

*"'"**'"*' 

Buffluomea 

i  M 

FiSiLn^:.:::::.::::::;:::.:::::::;;;:;:::::::::;;::::.:;:;;::;:;:::; 

The  total  number  of  men  employed  is  238,  of  this  nnmber  1G8  are  act- 
ually employed  in  the  mines  at  La  Tolfa,  and  70  in  the  refining  works 
at  01  vita  Vecchia. 

JFagee  paid  in  minee  and  quttrrlee  at  TivoU^  18  nUlee  dietanifr^m  Borne, 

I 
[Work  eitends  from  nixie  to  twelre  boon  per  day.] 


Ocoopations. 

Loweat. 

Hl^kertu 

Qnarrymen : 

Truvertlne - 

29 

1  15 
174 

$09 

Volcunio  tnfa...... 

Ba-taltiolava 

2rf 

pMKBolADa 

sjt 

mS 

Ortem: 

With  one  horse 

1  8t 

With  two  or  three  horaea - 

S  SS 

Work  is  also  done  by  the  job  and  by  the  cubic  meter.    Carting  is  gen- 
erally done  by  contract  at  so  much  per  load  and  per  mile. 

VI.  Bail  WAY  emplotiSs. 


Wagee  paid  per  month  to  raihcay  employ  A  (Ihoee  engaged  ahout  sta^ons,  ae  ieell  ae  (Aoaeeia- 
gaged  on  the  en'tinee  and  ears,  linemen,  railroad  lahoren,  fo,)  by  the  Eomam  Eailromd 
Company  {Ferrovie  JRomane),  in  Bome. 


Ocoopations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Occupations. 

Lowest 

Hlxhert. 

GX.N1RAL  ADUIXIBTUATIOS. 
Chief  of  AActfnn 

too  50 
86  50 

$100  15 
96  50 

07  55 
67  00 
48  25 
88  00 

88  60  ' 
48  tiO  , 
28  95  j 
83  78  ' 
28  05  I 
24  13  1 
30  3U  , 
16  41  1 

GXStXBAL  ADXIXrBTRinOH^ 

Continued. 

Ushers : 

First  dftsa 

$19  30 

Central  in snector  ............ 

Seisi'etnrv : 

17  W 

FifHtclasA 

Rf*contl  cInss  ........... 

First'  cliun  (recorder)  .... 

Third  class 

15  44 

Second  ctnss 

T>o'>rkecner  ................. 

19  30 

Third  cl:i as    

Porter    

12  Of 

Chief  of  copying;  burcnn  and 
rpctirder  of  con  ti'acts 

Stirvsnts  ..^-r^.-r.. 

IS  51 

PAY  omOL 
Chief  CAKhier 

Ter.liiiio;(l  lecorder 

Headolcrkfl    

I2t  54 

First  cLi"S 

Assistant  cashier .......... 

63  08 

24  18 

*.. 

57  90 

Second  cLiss  ...... .  ..... 

KzftiiiinerM 

48  25 

Third  class 

THiler                      ---.  .   -,«:». 

57  90 

Copyists ., 

53  Ot 

LABOR  IN  EUROPE — ITALJ. 

Wages  paid  pernumth  to  railway  employ^  in  jRom«— Continaed. 
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Occnfwitioni. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Occa^tlons. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Pat  OFUcm— CoDtinoed. 


Pi»yniflster 

Receiver ....... 

Chief  o/  office. , 


LAW  OFFICB. 


liS/tal  ooniMolon 

Chiefiiof  office 

Seoretarv : 

KiretrlttM 

Srcond  class 

Appmiiiers 

Iwooirden  of  ezpropiifttioDS. 

ACCOUMTAlfTS. 


CbW  sccnnntsnt , 

Chief  freight  contFoUer 

Head  of  section: 

First  olasa 

Recood  class 

Ceoti-al  iDspcctor  of  control.. 

Inspector  of  control 

▲ccoimtant : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Thirtl  class 

AMlstiiDt  keeper  of  rolls  and 
archiTcs 


157  90 


48  25 


TKAFFIC  DKTABTMKKT. 


Chief  of  office 

Assistant  chief  of  office 

Inspectors  snd  chiefs  uf  sec- 
tion   

Boed  inspectors 

Assistant  inspectors 

Chief  acconntant 

Chief  overseer  of  can-iaffes. . . 
Overseer : 

First  class 1. 

Second  class 

fltation  masters: 

First  cisss 

First  clnss,  first  cateji^ory. 

First  class,  second  cats* 
Kory 

Second  class,  first  eate* 
gory 

Second  class,  second  cate* 
eory    

Third  clnss 

Fonnh  class 

liansser : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Day  laborers 

Teleicisph  watchmen: 

Kii-Ht  class 

Second  class 

Cleric  of  rollin?  stork 

Assistant    clerk  oi    rolling 

Block 

Freight  overseers : 

First  class 

Si'Oond  class 

Freight  tratchraen 

Train-makers : 

First  cliits 

Second  class 

A  ssistant  train  makers 

Couplers 

Head  M-atchmen 

Watchmen , 

Wfttrhmen  interpreters 

Chief  of  trainmen 

Condncf  oi« : 

First  class • 

Second  class 


48  23 


48  25 
43  44 


15  44 


27  02 


$88  00 
24  13 
77  20 


103  00 
106  15 

67  55 
48  25 
36  hO 
30  80 


103  00 
100  15 

06  50 
77  20 
67  55 
57  90 

67  00 
4i  25 
86  00 

17  87 


103  00 

170  42 

106  15 
67  55 
8:1  78 
67  55 
57  90 

33  78 
28  05 

57  00 
48  25 

38  60 

33  78 

28  95 
24  13 

10  30 

43  44 
118  00 
17  57 

17  57 
14  67 
17  37 

13  13 

19  30 
37  37 

14  07 

19  30 
17  H7 

34  67 
13  13 
37  37 

11  5K 
17  37 
88  60 

19  30 
17  37 


I 

TRAFVIC  DKPABTICEKT~Cont*d. 


Asslntsnt  condactors: 

First  class 

S4*cniid  class 

Bmkenien 

AssiHtant  brakeman.. 

Poit^'lH 

ScaloHRien 

Ufsd  Janipmen 

Lampnit-n  : 

First  clnss , 

8ecoDd  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Gas  opfiiiiors 

Head  Hwitchmen 

bwiti-hmt'n : 

First  class 

Second  clnss 

Thiitl  class 

SIsralineu , 

Water-closet  tender. . 


$1158 


17  37 


BNOIXK  AKD  TRACK  DIPABT* 
M£KT. 

Chief  rail  wsy  engineer  (chief 

ofaervice)  

Insp«*ctnr  of  rail  way  engineers 

(chief  of  traction) 

Railway  englne«*rs: 

Chief  o«  rolling  stock 

H'Mid  of  office 

Cliiff  of  section,  first  class 

Chief  of  stction,  second 

class  

Engineer  (mechanical) : 

Head  of  works  at  ]<iorence 

Head  nf  works  at  Siena  . . 

Chief  road  engineer 

Koad  emeineers : 

First  class 

Si'cond  dans 

Third  clas?*  - 

Ciller  di  nttsmen 

Urafrsmen 

Firstclsss 

Sr'cond  clans 

Third  cIaas  

Chl«>f  ac(>oiint)mt 

Chief  oenctary  of  odminlstra- 

tivf  office 

SuptM-iuti'Udent  of  machine> 
shop: 

First  clu*-* 

Rec.or#'  elati 

ThinI  elass 

Mechanic^,  luremen: 

First  rlrtHS 

Second  class 

Thin!  clans 

Fourt  h  clnss 

rsrriage  makers,  foremen .... 
Head  engine-house  man: 

Firnt  class. 

SecoutI  class 

Third  class  

Assistant  enuiiie-houseman.. 

Mechanics,  foremen 

Enjtiiie  drivers  and  machinist: 

Flr.-tclH»s 

Second  class 

Thitil  clnss. 

Fourth  class 

Finsmen : 

Finstt-lsss 

Second  claas 

Firemen  of  Htationsry engine: 

FirnicUiMi 

Second  «^Iass 

Third  class 


48  25 


$16  41 

14  48 

12  65 

11  58 

12  74 

12  74 

29  84 

17  5? 

36  41 

14  67 

12  74 

20  84 

17  57 

12  74 

12  16 

11  58 

11  Si 

3  06 

198  06 
106  li 


vGoii' 


106  IS 
77  2f 
96  56 

86  58 

96  58 
77  26 

67  65 

57  88 
48  28 
38  60 
53  08 
38  66 
83  78 
28  98 
24  13 
77  20 

67  55 

77  28 
67  68 

57  98 

57  98 
43  44 
3K60 
33  78 
28  98 

53  08 
48  28 
43M 
38  60 
88  60 

82  81 
28  05 
25  00 
22  23 

17  37 
15  44 

25  08 
22  28 
17  81 
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Wages  paid  per  monih  to  railtcay  employ^  in  Bome—ContmntA. 


OoonpBtions. 

Lowest. 

nifihest. 

Oocupations. 

Lowest 

Hlfi^heal. 

BROI5E  AKD  TRACK  DKPABT- 

MBNT— Coutiniied. 
Cbief  B6ctioii  men : 



• 
Mftfitiv  mechanics 

$48S 
33  78 

Firstolwi* 

$18  32 
11  00 
927 

8  10 

Anslstant  mechanics 

SeooDdcIaM 

TBLKORAPH  DBPARTXXHT. 

'  Snperintendent 

I'irst  bectlon niMi — . 

Section  men : 

First  cIam 

115  18 

Second  claas 

7  53 
695 

9  27 
860 
2  32 

>  AtwiHtant  snpeiintendent  and 
ItiApccfor- ..... ............. 

Third  class 

67  56 

SWmen: 

^'iratcloss 

i  Clockro akers 

$24  18 

28  95 

1  TeleCTanh  mards  ............ 

17  58 

Second  cIms 

1  Messengers 

Wareboose  markers 

14  67 
23  16 
17  56 
16  02 



16  41 

Plflcvomen .. 

30  88 

Switch  tenders : 

Firstclass 

12  91 
12  35 

11  58 

Deliverers 

,  Porters 

Watchmen 

,  Coalmen 

1 

23  16 
17  56 

Second  class 

IS  51 

Third  class 

11  51 

VII.  Shipyards  and  smop-BuiLDiNa, 

Wages  paid  in  ship-yards  {wood  ship-huilding)  per  tceekj  of  serenty-two  hours,  at  the  port  of 

Jnconaf  Italy. 

(Reported  by  A.  P.  Tomassini,  consular  agent] 


Occupations. 


I  Lowest  j  Highest  ATermge. 


Carpenters 

Calkers 

Boiler-makers. 

Fitters 

Blacksmiths  .. 

Laborers  , 

Sail-makers  . . . 


I 


$8  60  t 
3  50  . 
388 
3  86  I 
3  60 
290 
3  50  I 


$4  63 
463 
4  83 
4  25 
3  86 
328 
886 


$3  86 
386 
435 
4  05 
3  87 
3  08 
8  67 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  tnonth  to  seatMn  {officers  and  men),  at  the  port  of  Anoona,  Italy, 
[Beported  by  Consalar  Agent  Tomassini,  of  Ancona.1 


Ooonpations. 

Lowest 

Highest '  Average. 

Masters  

$23  16 
17  37 
15  44 
965 

$4825          $8088 
21  23  1          19  30 

First  mate 

Second  mate 

17  87  '         16  41 

Seamen 

11  68  >         10  63 

With  reference  to  the  above  statement  it  may  be  said  that  monthly 
wages  are  agreed  npon  in  ocean-going  ships  only,  all  coasting  trade 
being  in  shares ;  furthermore,  the  above  wages  are  for  local  flag,  whether 
under  steam  or  sail.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  vessels 
employ  a  great  namber  of  men  belonging  to  the  port  of  Ancona,  and 
the  wages  paid  are  $16.89  for  able-bodied  seamen,  and  $11.97  for  ordi- 
nary seamen. 
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IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 
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Generally  in  this  district,  as  throughout  Italy,  there  cannot  be  found 
a  price  or  even  an  average  of  wages  paid  in  stores  or  shops.  The  em- 
ployes are  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers,  who  give  them  what 
they  please.  In  some 'cases,  even  in  the  largest  houses,  part  board  is 
^ven.  The  information  collected  under  the  head  of  store  and  shop 
^virages  was  found  to  be  unreliable,  masters  and  employes  making  differ- 
ent statements ;  therefore  it  is  not  reported. 

JiiJ^MI(X*  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities.    -  Lb,  bl::A 

Wage9  paid  per  months  toith  hoard  and  lodging^  to  household  servants  in  Borne, 


OconpatioDB. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average* 

Steward  and  butler , 

. . . .  ^ . . . .  per  month . . 

$9  65 

6  79 

483 
2  82 

4  79 

1  X« 

2  90 
1  55 

97 
8  80 

5  41 

7  72 
880 

6  79 
1  98 

8  80 

8  86 

6  79 

6  79 
869 

$28  95 

19  30 

17  37 
869 

23  16 
8  80 

3168 
6  41 

2  90 

6  76 
14  48 
28  05 
11  68 
19  80 

8  86 
14  48 

7  72 

16  44 

9  65 

17  87 

$19  30 
U  68 

6  76^ 

Ste-ward's  clerk 

Cooks: 

Hale 

do.... 

do.... 

Female 

do.-.. 

3  86- 

Servants: 

Male    

do.... 

11  61 

Female 

do.... 

2  82 

Xadies' maids 

do.... 

6  79 

J^UTseiy  maids: 

ifstUp^n    , .           , 

do.... 

do.... 

290 
1  98- 

Foreign....... 

...  do 

4  83 

Wet  nurses 

do.... 

8  69 

Coachmen 

do.... 

14  48 

Orooms  

do 

0  76- 

X^ackeys 

.    do 

7  72 

Jdessenger  boys* 

I>oorkeeperst 

Governesses: 

TtftliAll        , 

do.... 

do..-. 

do.... 

290 
6  7» 

6  79* 

Foreign  

Private  teacher,  at  home,  female : 

Italian 

do.... 

do.... 

7  72 
6  76' 

Foreim 

Ha 

11  58 

*  Without  board  and  lodging. 


t  With  lodging  only. 


XI.  Agbictjltural  wages. 

There  are  no  fixed  wages  for  agricaltnral  laborers ;  it  all  depends  on 
agreements  between  masters  and  laborers,  agreements  which  are  gen- 
erally broken  to  suit  convenience.  Land-owners  do  not  hesitate  to  tak& 
advantage  of  the  general  destitation  of  the  suffering  country  people  f. 
they  only  pay  for  labor  when  it  is  required,  and  bargains  are  usually 
made  through  submanagers;  the  latter  frequently  compelling  peasants- 
to  accept  provisions  instead  of  money. 

The  only  possible  answer  to  be  made  as  to  wages  paid  to  agricultural 
laboiers  would  be  by  calculating  them  for  the  whole  year  on  the  basis 
given  in  the  following  table. 

Beplying  to  questions  put  by  a  parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  especially  refening  to  the  manner  of 
lodging  agricultural  laborers^  the  following  information  was  obtained : 
Thirty-flve  communes,  especially  in  the  consular  district  of  Bome,  re- 
ported a  total  lack  of  shelter  i  in  53  communes  there  were  straw-covered 
shelters.  To  the  question,  ^^  On  what  do  the  people  sleep  t "  forty-six  com- 
munes answered,  ^'  On  the  bare  ground,  or  on  straw."  One  hundred 
and  fifty -three  communes  reported  that  they  slept  on  a  kind  of  straw- 
bag.    Only  75  communes  reported  that  they  sleep  on  regular  beds. 
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WageB  paid  per  day  to  agrlouUural  lahorem  and  kouBehold  (wuntrif)  iertMttU  i»  ike  dittrkit/ 
Bonief  with  or  without  board  and  lodging. 


OconpatioDt. 


Lowest. 


Higheit 


IPart  in  moiiey  and  part  in  food: 

Mi'n. per  day.. 

'WoniATi  <io... 

CblWren  do 

Od  tlin  few  vegular  fAimt,  working  eoutaaUj  ia  and  oat  of  doora : 

M«*n    per  day.. 

'Women do.... 

CliilUren do 

Ttorm  «ei  vantA.  male,  witli  board lio 

l^airynien.  with  board. do.... 

4Shephei<U.  Willi  lo<lslii«;  and  part  food do  ... 

fierranta,  feuialo,  wiib  lioiird per  month.. 


^"i 


Wageepidd  hy  the  province  at  Borne  per  annum  to  the  following  pereone  employed  at  ihsropai 

pre/tciure  in  Kome. 


Oconpations. 

Wagea.  1 

Wag^ 

Prefect y 

$2,816  00  ' 
1. 851  00  . 

772  00 
675  60 

1 

670  00 
4K2  50 
886  00 
2W60, 

772  00 
675  60 
570  00  , 

Aoconntants : 

Firat  claM - 

Depiitv  prefeot 

#48191 
388  Ot 

'Council  men : 

Serond  riaaa 

FirHtrlaae 

Tbinl  claMa 

28A  iO 

Bt'vond  olaiH 

Keeper  of  arohirea  and  roUa : 

Firatclaiw 

ISacrptarlea : 

878  81 

Firat  claaa 

SiM*ond  olaaa 

878  81 

Ri'0<»nd*rlHaa 

Third  olaaa 

488  81 

TbtnlclaHa 

Cleiica: 

Fiiatclaaa 

Vnder  aecretarips 

888  88 

Auditfir  of  Nccounta : 

Seoond  ftl^ftf 

SM  68 

riretdaaa 

Rt'Cond  olaaa 

Tbini  filaaa 

It  may  be  remarked  that  prefectares  are  the  exooative  oCBi^es  of  the 
f)roviiicia1  go  verDineots.  There  is  one  prefecture  in  each  of  the  sixty-nine 
(provinces  into  which  the  Kingdom  is  administratively  divided.  Some 
prefectures  have  also  subprefectures  or  branch  offices.  Councilmen 
{comiglieri)  are  dependent  on  tlie  ministry  of  the  interior,  and  are  ap- 
pointed and  paid  by  the  central  Government.  All  other  officials  la  the 
prefectures  are  paid  by  the  respective  provinces. 

XII.  GOBPOIIATION  EMPLOTl^S. 
•  Wagea  paid  per  year  to  the  corporation  employee  in  the  dty  of  Boms, 


Oconpations. 


Mnyor   (nndaeo),   aldermen  {atterori)^ 

and  ooiincilmen  {congiglidri]  * 

.Secri'tni-iea : 

Fi  rB  t  tin  aa , 

Sficoud  claaa 

ThinI  cliMB 

Tice-jwcretnriea: 

FiMt  claaa 

Booond  olaaa , 

Thiid  claaa 

yiMta: 

PiiHt  claaa 

8c«*ond  ctaaa 

Thii-d  claaa 


Copjr.^ 


Arerase 
wagea. 


$n2  80 
675  50 
570  00 

579  00 
4>t2  50 
386  00 

3f:0  00 
347  40 
289  50 


Oecnpatlona. 


Aaaiatant  copy  lata  . 
Do 


OitypoUee,\ 


Chief  inapector,  commander 

luapector : 

Firat  claaa,  adjutant , 

Firat  obiaa.  directora  of  aecounta  . 
Second  claaa,  paymaater 

Snrgcon  

Seruoaiita « 

CorponUa 

Policemen 


ATmfli 
wacea. 


$23180 
183  80 


878  01 

463  20 
408  SO 
483  28 
231  80 
278  82 
248  18 
208  44 


'Keoeive  no  remnnemtion  for  their  official  aerrlcea.    The  mayor  alone  receirea  $U030  for  expena*«. 
t  UoantioH  are  ^iven  for  rtf-enllHtmeDta.    Ue^Ule!^  th!«  expenditure  for  city  poUoe,  the  munioipaUly  U 
i^Muid  to  pay  one-bali'  the  expeuae  of  the  atate  police  force  employed  within  ita  liniita. 


/■ 
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Oecvpatlmw. 


wages. 


Oeeapfttloiit. 


Arvngp 

WlbgM. 


MmMtuy  frvrwrn  for  tk$  teniu  of  ths 
poor* 

SfedimI  inspeotor 

Phyjiloianfl '. 

SvnrooDii 

Ifidwive* 

Pliytiioiftns  for  nabnrbB  of  Home 

JiMical  in^p^tor  for  unbnrbt  of  Some 

flargv^qe  for  eabaibn  of  Rome 

TaooiDfttioii  inepeotor 


/or  /u^erdt   trantport 
bwriaU. 


Coroners ...•....••..  ... 

Cemetery  in«pector 

Cemrtery  jmoinspector 

Ostekeeper 

CbsHhIUuis 

'Wstchroeo  (for  elstat 

Director  of  riint-rais 

Superintenflent  of  Mable  . . . 
Coacbmpn  (for  six  peraoos) 
Grooms  (for  His  persmis) .. 
GraTe  diggera  * , 


TsCsKiMiry  oJIm/ot  fAs  mamimatUn  •/ 
pork, 

▼steriiiary  anrgsou. •■.•«. .....«■•■•■•. 

Ansistant  aurgeun 

Clerk 


SUTMM  0/food  intpeetivn, 

Ckmatctd  expert 

▲aaistaut  expert 


Surtau  ^fm^^ical  night  torviot, 
S«Tgeonst 


Juttket  fif  th§  jMoect 

Otarks  of  Jiutioos  of  the  poaoe 

Fin  depcurttnmkL 

naiToflBceni: 

LiMntonant-oolsnel  commander — 

Captiiln y 

LloiitMonnt  (engiDeer} 

B.iiid  master 

Snrgeoa    

Physiouin 

TCrre: 

CaptafD ■ 

LientmiRnt 

Bm^oikI  lieutHDAiit 

fi«'rjcimQt  m)0<Jt 

8ergeaat 

CoriMiral  

Chief  triim{>et«r 

TrunipetO'S 

Firemen,  first  Ham 

ITiremen,  aoooiid  class 


$4eB10 
847  40 
173  70 

m  85 
570  no 
«04  SO 
570  00 

06  50 


231  60 
670  00 
tfl6  00 
Zn  60 
148  38 

l,67:i  00 
866  7U 
463  20 

1, 584  Ml 

oauoi 


468  20 
804  06 
886  00 


07O  00 
831  60 


178  70 
380  50 


280  60 


-670  00 
463  '20 
2:»4  76 
254  70 
2:u  60 
231  60 

370  56 

280  50 

2.S«  78 

2UK  4t 

i:<8  00 

115  B(i 

115  KO 

02  04 

6(1  (H) 

50  00 


DogrCMehing  unit*, 

Kmncl  keepers 

Kfn D(*I  watchmen 

liog-oatchei-s 

XUmoniarif  e^ooU  (boy«  mnd  girle) 

Teachers 

School  ciistodhms....^ 

Assist  ant  cuHUMllsas 

Serranu  and  swecpcn 

O^fmnMHum  §ek9ol 

Director 

Teachers 

AqMrior/niMlt  aeftooL 

Directress 

Tasoben 

Dirrctrsss      

Teachers  of  literature 

TuHchers  of  ptofttsslons 

MuMums  and  getttrim  ^f  arL 

Costodians 

Ciuto<1iaiia 

CustiHitnnH: 

FirHtclans 

Second  cIhss 

Third  clastf 

Orphan  uayium. 

Director 

HcHd  assistant    

Asirirttant  in  workshop 

▲asi«ti*nu 

Oolllf  marUi  mnd  tlaughttr- 

Inspector 

Tax  receiver 

AsMiMtHnt  tux  receirer 

( *iisr<Ml{><  n 

Gaickeeper 

<'Mi«hiHr    

Comptroller 

Marker     

FiiHt  a^HiHtant  marker 

Second  asviatant  marker 

FithfftarkBL 

Tn-'pccf  or 

CnsifidiAn 

Wat^huea 


$208  44 
173  7» 
140  8» 


828  1» 
173  70^ 
138  0» 
104  83r 


847  4^ 
156  4» 


S70  0» 
842  4» 


675  60 
281  60 

23160 


828  10 

808  W 
277  01 
208  44 


570  0» 
231  60 
260  34 
173  7» 


675  60 
8H6  00 
347  40 
280  50 
106  86 
2K0  50 
847  40 
254  76 
2:tl  60 
208  44 


854  13 
1K5  28 
140  80 


*  Are  paid  by  the  Job.  In  1883  the  faniiral  expenses  of  the  pjor,  done  at  dty  expense,  amounted  to 
022.310.80. 

t  Tlie  i«urgeons  attached  in  thin  sorvico  take  turns  in  watching  at  chemintn'  shopa  open  at  night.  Six 
«kefniKtA  reot'Ive  02i<0.5«i  each  per  year  ftir  kcepiiif^  their  shops  open  ai  nif>ht. 

I  These  Justices  have  nii  oompcnsAlion,  but  recttire  |1J5.10  per  year  for  expensas. 
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Technical  department  (for  streets,  roads,  squares,  public  walks,  and 
hydraulic  service).  In  this  department  the  municipality  employs  arclii> 
tects  and  civil  engineers,  to  whom  a  total  of  $26,055  was  paid  in  1883. 

Night  schools. — Night  schools  are  kept  by  teachers  of  day  schools,  to 
whom  a  bounty  is  paid  for  this  extra  service,  being  $7.72  per  month  to 
male  teachers,  and  $2.90  per  month  to  female  teachers. 

The  Roman  municipality  also  owns  two  theater  buildings  and  subsi- 
dizes one' opera  company. 

Custodians  at  these  city  theaters  receive  $231.60  per  year. 

XIII.  OOYERNMENT  DEPARTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

The  salaries  in  the  following  Table  XIII  represent  the  amounts  act- 
ually paid,  deductions  for  pension  and  Government  income  tax,  and 
the  addition  of  perquisites  having  been  calonlated.  A  small  percentage 
of  the  respective  salaries  is  held  bafo^  each  year  to  secure  a  pension  for 
employes  after  honorable  discharge  or  retirement  from  office. 

Ministers  are  all  paid  alike ;  other  employes  are  for  their  respective 
ranks  equalized  in  each  Government  department,  with  the  exception  of 
the  navy/  and  war  departments ;  but  even  in  these  they  differ  only  in 
rank,  which  is  military,  otherwise  their  functions  and  salaries  when 
employed  in  administrative  offices  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  em- 
ployes of  other  departments. 
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Most  of  the  ministries  have  separate  bureaus  depending  only  on  the 
minister  or  secretary-general,  and  for  which  they  are  responsible.  The 
personnel  of  these  dependent  bnreaus  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
Table  XIIL 

These  bureaus  are  as  follows : 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. — Council  of  state,  prefectures,  bureau  of  pris- 
ons, syphilitic  hospitals,  police  service  (state),  state  archives. 

Ministry  of  Finance, — Collection  of  taxes,  tobacco  monopoly,  salt  mo- 
nopoly, stamps  and  stamped  paper,  i)rovincial  treasuries,  the  mint,  state 
domains,  state  lottery,  customs  duties  and  octroi,  auditor's  department 
(corte  dei  conti). 

Ministry  of  War. — Pharmaceutical  bureau,  bureau  of  military  justice, 
bureau  of  artillery  accounts,,  engineer  corps :  (a)  bureau  of  geometry, 
(b)  technical  bureau  of  artillery  and  engineering,  (c)  bureau  of  geograph- 
ical engineering  and  topography. 

Ministry  of  ike  Navy. — Pharmaceutical  bureau,  bureau  of  port  officials 
(Capitaneria  di  porta.) 

Ministry  of  Public  WorJcs. — Post-office  department,  telegraph  depart- 
ment (Government  monopoly). 

Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. — Bureau  of  school  education,  bureau 
of  superior  public  instruction,  bureau  of  royal  universities,  bureau  of 
foresti^. 

Ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice. — Department  of  justice. 

With  few  exceptions  the  employes  in  the  fifregoing  dependent  minis- 
terial bureaus  correspond  in  pay  with  those  of  similar  rank  mentioned 
in  Table  XIII.  In  other  words,  the  organic  law  of  March  13,  1881,  pro- 
vides for  the  equalization  of  all  State  employes  of  like  title.  Employes 
in  Government  service  are  only  apx)ointed  after  examination,  from  ex- 
military  and  civil  aspirants,  who  have  passed  through  a  certain  line  of 
studies.  Once  appointed,  like  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  they  are 
irremovable  except  for  bad  conduct.  They  follow  a  regular  career;  but 
are,  however,  transferable  from  one  ministry  or  dependent  bureau  thereof 
to  another  without  in  any  manner  affecting  their  position,  rank,  or  pay: 
the  right  of  precedence  is  given  to  seniority  in  the  same  rank.  To  fill 
vacancies  in  a  superior  rank  a  double  number  are  called  to  pass  exam- 
ination ;  from  these  successful  candidates  the  best  are  chosen.  For  ad- 
vancement in  the  same  class  for  example,  from  unuer  secretary  to  vice 
secretary  and  from  vice  secretary  to  secretary,  seniority  alone  is  required. 
In  some  ministries  and  dependent  bureaus  lor  administrative  purposes 
the  Government  has  necessarily  changed  the  title,  but  not  the  meaning 
of  a  given  employmeilt.  For  example,  clerks  are  also  called  writers, 
copyists,  and  reckoners  {computiste) ;  a  head  of  division  may  be  called 
director  of  division,  chief  of  compartment,  &c., 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE. 

Wages  paid  by  the  ministry  of  grace  andjustioe,  per  year,  to  the  following  persons  employed 

in  this  department. 


Oooapation. 

Wages. 

Oocapation. 

Wages. 

Courts  €f  easiaHon. 
Pirst  DresidoDts --...  ............. 

$2,895  00 
2. 316  00 
1,737  00 
2.895  00 
2,316  00 
1,737  00 

Omarts  qf  appeal 
Pint  pienideiits 

2,316  00 

PreaiftootA  of  MotionA 

First  class 

Coaatielors 

1,737  00 
1,544  00 

Attoni4fVii*flr4>nnrft1    ...                      .... 

Second  olaas.. 

General  ad  vocatot 

Counselors:                            ■.■. 
First  class ^il^™. 

byG 

Ajnistant  attorneTti-inynaral 

1,36100 

92  A— LAB 96 
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Wages  paid  by  the  minieiry  of  grace  andjueiiee,  ^c. — Contlnaed. 


OooQiMition. 


WagM.  I 


OcoapAtion. 


Wi 


Oowrtt  9f  aj>p«al— Contiiiiied. 

Coanselors-^Continnod:  /     i 

Second  claM i  I.IM  00 

Attoraeys-general ,  2,316  00 

AsfliAtant  attomeys-seneral :  { 

First  clww )  1,851  00 

BecoudolaM 1,158  00 


OMl  and  wiminal  eoutU  and  eomm«rtial 
tribunaU, 


PresidenU: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Yioe-presidcnts 

Judges : 

First  olasa 

Second  class 

lEinff's  attorney : 

First  class 

Sorond  class 

Assistant  King's  attorney : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Paetors  (Judges  of  the  peace) : 

First  cUm 

Second  class  .  ..     

Begisirars  of  courts  of  cassation . . .  ^ . 


I 


oesoo 

772  00 
eM  80 

675  50 
570  00 

065  00 
772  00 

675  50 
570  00 

463  20 
886  00 
1,351  00 


OivQ  and  oriwwnal  court*  and  eommereial 
tribunah    Continued. 

Secretaries  of  attomeys-genenl  at  courts 
of  cassation : 

I        First  class M5  0» 

Second  class 868  50 

Vice-registrars : 

Firstdass 772  00 

Second  class 675  50 

Registrars  of  courts  of  appeal : 

Flmtdass 1,158  60 

Second  class 965  00 

Third  class |      868  50 

Secretaries  of  attorneys-general  at  oonrts, 


of  appeal: 

First  class 

Second  class.... « 

Vice- registrars  at  courts  of  appeal: 

First  class , 

Second  class 

Registrars  of  courts : 

First  class 

Second  class , 

Third  class , 

y  ice-registrars  of  courts  : 

First  class 


Second  class 

Thfrd  class 

Fourth  class 

Assistant  registrars  of  courts. 


77S00 
675  50 

570  00 
482  50 

772  QO 
675  50 

570  00 

ei7  87 
386  00 
347  40 
308  80 
250  90 


The  classes  of  professors  and  teachers  being  very  nnmerous  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  state  their  salary  even  approximately.    Some  having  appar 
ently  a  small  salary  teach  in  several  schools,  and  thus  have  a  larger 
income  than  others  whose  salaries  are  greater. 

In  some  cases  professors  and  teachers  are  salaried  for  two,  three,  or 
four  hours  per  day,  and  have  the  remainder  of  their  time  for  private 
tuition  or  literary  work. 

The  following  are  the  professors  and  teachers  having  a  fixed  salary 
and  who  are  dkectly  dependent  on  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction: 

DEPARTMENT   OP  EDUCATION. 


Wages  paid  per  year  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  to  the  following  profeeeore,  teach' 
ers,  and  persons  employed  under  this  department.  i 


Occupations. 


BOTAL  UNIVKltSITIBS.  * 


Ordinary  professors : 

First  claas 

Second  class 

Firbt  class 

Second  class 

Extraordinary  professors : 

Firstdass 

Do 

Do 

Second  class 

Do 

Do 

Assistant  professors  at  Pisa : 

First  class 

Do 

Assistant  professors  at  Modena :. 

Second  class 

Do 


dS:::::;::::;:;;:::;:::::::::::::::::::;;:::::::::::::;:;:;:;::::;;QooqI@ 

*  Uniyeraities  are  classed  as  first  and  second.  ^ 


Knnber 
employed. 


58 

52 
245 
106 


L,  158  00 
904  80 
065  00 
579  OO 

675  00 
617  87 
579  00 
405  50 
847  40 
387  75 

540  40! 
675  60 

23160 
205  60 
185  88 
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Wages  paid  per  year  by  ike  miniatry  ofpitblio  inetrvotion,  ^o.— ^ontibued. 


Oconpatioiis.                            ^ 

Number 
employed. 

Wages. 

BOTAL  LTCJIUMB. 

Presidents: 

First  oUw , 

$694  8a 
579  00 

Second  oUuw , 

........... 

Third  cU«8 

403  20 

Professors,  r©j?nlarly  appointed : 

Pirst  class , 

509  62 

Second  olass 

463  20 

Third  class 

410  88 

Professors,  provisory:  * 

407  62 

Second  class * ,  -,-.« 

870  56 

Thirdolass : 

833  50 

Professors,  provisory , 

347  40 

BOTAL  0TMXABIUM8. 

IDirectors : 

First  class 

463  20 

Second  class - 

516  88 

Third  class 

870  56 

Flrstclass 

463  20 

Second  class 

416  88 

Thirdolass 

370  50 

Firstolass , 

416  88 

Second  class 

870  56 

Thirdolass 

888  50 

Professors,  provisory,  for  superior  forms :  • 

First  class 

4 
11 
40 
19 

44 

85 
53 

22 

28 

2 

8 
8 
2 
1 
2 
2 
5 
20 

252 

f4 

25 

47 

11 

1 

2 

9 

e 

66 

370  56 

Second  class 

333  50 

Thirdolass 

206  45 

Professors,  proyisory,  for  snperior  forms,  in  Neapolitan  provlnoes 

347  40 

Professors,  provisory,  for  lower  forms: 

Firstolass..... , ...... 

883  50 

Second  class 

296  45 

Thirdolass 

259  30 

Snpemnmeraries; 

!Flrstclaas , 

259  89 

Second  class 

226  97 

■  Thirdolass 

194  55 

Presidents 

1,158  00 
772  00 

Do 

Do 

570  00 

Do 

482  00 

Do ^ 

Do 

886  00 
294  50 

Do 

231  60 

Do 

198  00 

Commisstoned  professors: 

Firstolass 

Second  class ...... ...r 

424  60 

886  00 

Thirdolass 

847  40 

Provisory  professors : 

First  Class •<. 

830  66 

Second  class 

808  80 

Third  class 

277  92 

Soeoial nrofessors 

772  00 

Do       ... 

579  00 

Snpemumerary  professors 

281  60 

Assistants - 

231  60 

BOTAL  TBCmnCAL  BCBOOLB. 

Directors - 

463  20 

Do 

866  88 

Do::::::: ::::::::::"...::.:"...;.;::."::::::::::::::::.:;.;:.:::::: 

37U  56 

Commissioned  and  nrovisorv  nrofessors 

272 

463  20 

Do 

866  88 

Do    .» , 

370  56 

Do    

833  50 

Do 

324  24 

Do 

296  45 

Do              

259  89 

Assistants 

272 

250  89 

Do 

266  97 

Do 

206  12 

BOYAL  NAUTICAL  SCHOOIil. 

PresidentA 

1 

jitized  by  Vf 
8 

579  00 

Do _ 

Do 

^^199  50 
00^154  40 

Do 

06  50 

1524 
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Wages  paid  per  year  by  the  mhiieiry  of  publio  inetrucH^n,  <fe. — Continaed. 


Oooapatioii. 


ITnTDber       mra.frni« 
employed.  •s^ 


BOTJLL  NAUTICAL  0CHOOXi--Conti]11ied. 


OonMniMioned  profesaora : 

FiratcUes 

~  Second  claM 

Third  clasa 

Froviaory  professorfl : 

F1r«tciaii8 

Second  class 

Third  cUm 

▲otiitant  profeBAors 


BOTAL  ACADIMIBS  AKD  niBTITUTBS  OF  Fim  ABT. 

Directors 

Professors,  acting  as  directors 

Do : 

Teachers : 


First  class... 
Second  class . 


Technical  gardeners. 

Head  gardeners 

€hief  inspectors  of  gardens. 

First  gardeners 

Second  gardeners 

Ordinary  gaideners 

Under  eniploy6s 


BOTANXCAL  BCHOOIA 


HORMAL  SCHOOLS  (FXXALB),  FOR  FRXFABIHa  SUFKBIOR  TBAGHBBS. 

Directors 

Professors : 

Ordinary 

Extraordinary 

Teachers 

Directresses 

Assistants 


irOBMAL  SCHOOLS  (FBMAUB)  FOB  PBBPABDra  TKACHBB8  FOB  BUBAL  DX8TBICI8. 

Directors  and  directresses 

Teachers : 

Firat  class 

Second  class 

Teachers,  assistant :  ^ 

First  class 

Second  class 


Third  class . 


Directors. 
Do.. 


BOTAL  BOABDma  SCHOOLS  FOR  LADUS. 


Do. 
Do. 
Tice-di  rectors  . 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Teachers,  female.. 

Day  teachers 

Do .... 


Professors  aBd  teachers  . 
Do 


Do. 


Do 

Spiritual  directors 

Cateohists  and  chaplains . 
Physicians  and  surgeons . . 

Do 

Do 


•Oigrtrzettby* 


6i 

14  ; 


CrOOgl^ 


u 

i  ^ 

18 

to 

19 

I   to 

11 

to 

15 

to 

U 

to 

U 

to 

2 

to 

8 

I   to 

#4S4fll 
888M 

847  4I 

33968 
231  80 
282  88 
28188 


985  08 
772  08 
679  08 

847  48 
to  3M00 

23188 
to  294  50 


283  9S 
307  80 
270  80 
231  m 
196  81 
00  19 
to    92  64 


388  00 

772  00 
510  40 
193  00 
306  80 
SW80 


386  00 

328  10 
270  30 

270  20 

23'  60 

77  20 

to  l«3  0e 


772  88 
733  40 
679  00 
4«t2  00 
386  00 
847  40 
2M  50 
231  60 
144  75 
193  00 
231  88 
270  20 

88  58 
124  48 
254  78 
424  60 
193  08 
248  18 
135  10 
178  78 

57  90 
US  80 
19100 
23168 

96  50 
154  40 
154  40 
115  80 

5T00 
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Senators,  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  presidents  of 
"both  hoases  receive  no  remuneration  for  their  official  services*  Lodgin  g 
is,  however,  provided  for  the  presidents  of  both  houses,  but  this  is  rarely 
taken  advantage  of.  Both  senators  and  deputies  are  by  virtue  of  their 
office  entitled  to  travel  free  on  all  railways  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
and  also  on  the  vessels  of  all  steamship  lines  subsidized  by  the  Qovem- 
ment. 

The  salaries  paid  to  employes  of  the  Senate  and  Ghamber  of  Deputies, 
including  perquisites  and  indemnities,  are  as  follows : 

Wagef  paid  per  fear  hjf  the  Italian  Oovemmeni  to  ptreone  employed  at  ihe  Senate  and  Cham' 

her  of  Depmtiee. 


OoenpfttloDs. 


Wages. 

♦1,466  27 
1,128  26 

89186 
804  81 
727  26 

1,126  90 
804  81 

to  907  81 
660  71 

1,436  92 
1.123  26 
1,046  06 
910  96 
673  21 
1,801  78 

OooapfttioDB. 


Wages. 


Director  of  secretary's  office 

Vice-director  of  secretary's  office.. 
Clerks : 

First  dasa 

Second  olaas 

Third  class 

CThief  reviser 

XcTlsers* 

Assistant  revisers , 


Assistant  UbrariaD. . 


BTBROGBAPHSBB. 


QUS8T0B8. 


Director 

Accountant 

Cashier 

Clerks 

Telegraph  derk 

librarian  and  keeper  of  srohiTes. 


Director 

Stenographers 

Stenographers'  apprentices 

Headnsher 

Ushers 

Head  messenger,  with  lodging.. 
Messengers 

Doorkeepers 

Mail  carriers 


f91<r96 


1,207  60 
669  71 

to  910  96 
202  66 

to  281  60 
468  90 
405  80 

to  440  04 
886  00 
270  20, 

to  862  84 
818  80 

to8tf2^ 
863  84 


*  Beviseri  read  and  prepare  for  the  press  the  stenographic  reports  of  speeches  made  by  senators  and 
members  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.    They  are  all  lileracy  men. 

XIV.  Tbades  and  labob  in  CtOvebnmbnt  employ. 


Wages  paid  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Gotemment  employ  in  JRome, 


Ooonpations. 


Lowest    Highest. 


Average. 


Government  printing  oglee/or  stampe  and  etamped  paper. 

Superintending  foremen ...pet  day. 

Mechanics do,.. 

Mechanifes' apprentices do... 

Printers do... 

Printers'  apprentices.... do... 

Polishers,  examiners  of  models,  and  attendants  of  batteries do. .. 

Storekeepers • do... 

XAborers '. do... 

Boys  and  girls do... 

Tobaeeo factory  {Qovemment  monopolif). 

Cigar  makers: 

Men  per  day. 

Women do  .. 

Men,  Job  work do... 

Women, Job  work do... 

The  mint 

Superintending  foremen..... «b per  year. 

Engravers: 

First  class do... 

Second  class do... 

Assaj'era do... 

Mechanics do... 

Beftnors do... 

Founders do... 

Printers do... 


$1  16 
77J 


87 
88| 


.  Oig4t43G(!l.t?y  tiiO.O' 


n  06 
67| 

Sr 

68 
481 
29 
181 


60 
27 

77J 


689  00 

684  90 
436  67 
584  90 
486  57 
382  14 
)«^882  14 
882  14 
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Wageapaid  to  the  trades  and  labor er$  in  Oovemment  employ  in  Rome— Continued. 


Occnpatioiui. 


The  m{n<— ContinQed. 
Laborers: 

First  class - , do. 

Seoond  class do. 

Third  class. do. 


Lowest  ;  Highest    AveTa^a* 


Pott^0M. 

OrdiDary  letter  esrriers per  year. 

Carriers  of  registered  letters do... 

Letter  sorters  and  distributers do... 

State  teUgrapKt  {Owemment  monopel^). 

Telefrraph  operators: 

Men per  year. 

"Women - do... 

Meohiuiicians: 

First  class do... 

Second  class do... 

Semaphoric  signal  men... do... 

Foremen  of  lines do. . . 

Line  men : 

First  class do... 

Second  class do... 

SaU  toorkt  (Oovemment  monopolif). 

Aigbieers : 

^rst  class per  year. 

Second  class do... 

Firemen :  / 

First  class ; do... 

Second  dsss do — j 

Boatmen , per  day.. 

Laborers do 


$193  00 
2»50 


193  00 


1214  25  ( 
284  68 
328  10 


482  50 
482  SO 


t  19 

tl« 


200  41 
248  00 
284  00 


482  50 


4S2  SO 

380  00 


250  00 


185  28 

182  13 


075  50 
570  00 


847  40 
908  80 


58 


XV.   PRINTINO  and  PRINTlNa  OFFICES. 

Statement  ahotaing  the  wages  paid  by  the  week  of  sixty  hours  to  workmen  in  the  printing  offiae 

of  the  libreno  in  Borne, 


Oconpations. 


Type  setters 

Typesetters'  apprentices. 

Pressmen ^ 

Pressmen's  apprentices. . . 

Proof-readers , 

Proof-readers'  apprentices 

Folders  (women) 

Book-binders 

Book-binders'  apprentices. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

$6  21 

$8  09 

200 

483 

483 

8  11 

1  98 

3  86 

388 

6  76 

290 

386 

96i 

1  98 

8  88 

6  79 

2  82 

290 

ATeraga. 


$0  05 

3  88 
5  70 
2  90 
570 
859 
105 

4  83 
351 


HOW  THE  ROMAN  WORK-PEOPLE  LIVE. 


The  cost  of  living  is  perhaps  nowhere  so  elastic  and  variable  as  in 
Italy.  Living  may  be  had  for  10  to  60  cents  and  over  per  day  by  per- 
sons of  the  laboring  classes,  and  from  30  cents  and  upwards  by  the  mid- 
dle classes.    The  upper  classes  as  elsewhere  vary  in  their  expenses. 

Instances  may  be  cited  of  schools  where  children  live  on  12  cents  per 
day,  schooling,  board,  and  lodging  all  incladed.  Single  women  in  the 
city  of  Rome  are  to  be  found  earning  and  living  on  from  10  to  12  cents 
per  day,  while  in  the  Gampagna  peasant  laborers  are  occasionally  to 
be  found  living  on  even  less.  / 

Digitized  by  ^ 
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The  lowest  cost  of  Hying  to  the  laboring  classes  in  the  city  of  Eonie 
SLud  its  environs  would  be  as  follows : 

Breakfast :  A  loaf  of  coarse  wheat  bread,  nnsalted,  weighing  12 
ounces,  2  cents ^  fruit  in  snmmer  and  cured  cheese  in  winter,  1  cent; 
total,  3  cents. 

Dinner  at  noon-day:  Une-half  loaf  of  bread  as  above,  1  cent ;  a  stew 
made  from  scraps  of  tripe,  lungs,  and  the  like,  or  soup  prepared  with 
garlics  or  onions,  pork  fat,  or  lard  thickened  with  maccaroni ;  some- 
times bean  soup  thickened  and  seasoned  With  garlics,  olive  oil  or  grease, 
3  cents ;  total  4  cents. 

Supper :  Same  as  breakfast,  or  varied  with  salad  and  bread ;  total  cost 
3  cents. 

Lodging:  Single  person,  at  60  cents  per  month, 'per  day,  2  cents; 
^and  total  of  cost  of  living  and  lodging  per  day,  12  cents. 

Clothing  is  a  small  item  of  expense,  and  laborers  earning  only  12 
cents  per  day  will  always  undertake  odd  jobs  to  procure  extras  or  an 
occasional  glass  of  wine.  Lodging  is  always  in  common,  several  per- 
sons occupying  one  room. 

On  the  average  wages  of  50  cents  per  day  a  worklngman  and  family, 
eay ,  of  five  persons  in  all,  can  and  do  live  about  as  follows  in  any  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  this  consular  district,  with  the  exception  of  Bome, 
where  15  per  cent,  must  be  added : 

Breakfast  (for  laboring  classes):  Bread,  2  pounds  4  ounces,  7  cents; 
card  cheese,  salt  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  5  cents. 

At  noon,  for  those  at  home,  maccaroni,  rice  or  vegetable  soup  made 
from  garlics,  onions,  and  scraps  of  vegetables  chopped  fine  and  fried  in 
oil  or  grease,  called  sofritto  ;  over  this  hot  water  is  poured,  which  makes 
broth ;  when  it  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  either  maccaroni,  rice, 
beans,  bread,  or  vegetables  are  put  in  for  thickening;  cost  for  a  family 
of  five,  about  14  cents.  Male  members  of  the  family  working  out  of 
doors  eat  bread  with  stewed  tripe,  or  cheap  meat,  and  potatoes  placed 
in  the  middle  of  a  loaf,  from  which  the  center  has  been  removed.  The 
family  at  home  eat  soup  as  above,  and  perhaps  preserve  a  portion  to 
be  eaten  cold  at  the  evening  meal. 

The  evening  meal  consists  of  soup,  bread,  and  salad,  or  vegetables 
boiled  or  made  into  salad ;  also  perhaps  a  little  wine.  On  Sundays . 
maccaroni,  seasoned  with  meat- gravy  and  bits  of  meat,  is  also  used. 
Occasionally  the  very  convenient  dish  called  polenta  is  prepared.  This 
is  a  kind  of  mush,  made  thick ;  when  boiling  it  is  stirred  until  it  be- 
comes of  a  consistence  that  will  keep  shape  like  a  loaf  of  bread.  It  is 
eaten  with  salt  fish,  cheese,  sausage,  stewed  meat  or  tripe,  and  the  like; 
it  is  also  much  used  by  the  middle  classes,  who  often  eat  it  either  with 
stewed  sausage  and  small  game  or  stewed  game  alone.  Polenta  is, 
however,  only  the  daily  food  of  the  Lombardo- Venetians,  as  beans  are 
the  staple  article  of  food  in  Tuscany  and  the  Bomagna,  and  maccaroni 
of  Central  and  Southern  Italy. 

Details  of  the  food  of  artisans  and  employes  cannot  be  given  with  any 
degree  of  exactness.  Board  can  be  had  at  from  20  cents  per  day,  without 
wine,  up  to  $1  a  day,  including  wine.  The  medium,  however,  will  aver- 
age 40  cents  a  day,  which  includes  wine  and  three  meals  wnen  in  pri- 
vate houses  and  two  meals  in  restaurants.  Good  board  can  be  expected 
for  this  price.  For  a  family  of  several  persons  living  in  this  way  the 
price  would  be  cheaper. 

In  the  city  of  Bome  single  rooms  are  rented  on  an  average  at  from  $2 
to  $4  per  month.  In  better  quarters,  on  first  floors,  they  average  from 
#5  to  $14  and  over.  The  half  of  these  rates  may  be  set  down  for  pro- 
vincial towns.    Furnished  rooms  average  at  from  $4.50  to  $20  a  month. 
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PAIGES  OF  THE  NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  five  cities  of  the  consular  district  of  Borne  in  the  spring  of  1884,  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  the  same  in  the  spring  of  1878 : 


Bome. 

Perugia. 

Foligno. 

Anoona. 

CiTitaYeo. 

Artldet. 

' 

1884. 

1878. 

1884. 

1878. 

1884. 

1878. 

1884. 

1878. 

1884. 

ISTS. 

Hour: 

SaperflM 

.per  pound.. 

$0  08 

$0  08 

$0  03  90  08 

$0  03 

»)03 

$0  024  $0  03 

$0  03 

j$0  03 

PaoiUy , 

do.... 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

02 

a» 

OS 

Bnad: 

Finert 

do.... 

00 

06 

06 

06 

06 

05 

05 

05 

05 

05 

Good,  flnt  quality... 
Good,  teoond  qotlity 

do.... 

044 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

•4 

04 

do.... 

oil 

03 

OS 

08 

03 

08 

^ 

4 

•3 

03 

Common 

do.... 

m 

m 

VH 

02i 

024 

024 

02j^      «| 

Kaoearoni: 

Plneat 

do.... 

08 

^ 

07* 

074 

074 

074 

074 

074 

tSi 

<r7| 

Common 

do.... 

00 

06 

06 

06 

05 

05 

05 

06 

BMf: 

Choice  outs 

do.... 

au 

16 

13 

12 

13 

12 

16 

14 

15 

13 

Koaatlng 

do.... 

10 

14 

10 

^ 

10 

09 

12^ 

10 

IS 

12 

Soup.... 

do.... 

12 

10 

00 

00 

08 

11 

10 

11 

19 

Salt  or  oomed 

do.... 

14 

12 

12 

11 

Hntton; 

Choioecuta 

do.... 

20 

16 

18 

16 

18 

16 

18 

17 

IS 

14 

Common  onta 

do.... 

14 

12 

11 

10 

11 

10 

12 

12 

12 

IS 

VeaJ: 

Choice  outa 

do.... 

28 

20 

14 

12 

15 

18 

16 

14 

16 

15 

Conunoncata 

do.... 

10 

17 

12 

10 

12 

12 

18 

12 

18 

12 

Pork: 

Freeh,  choice  cnta... 

do.... 

15 

13 

12 

11 

12 

11 

14 

13 

12 

U 

Fresh,  common  cata 

do.... 

12 

10 

10 

00 

00 

09 

11 

10 

09 

09 

Hams  and  shooldera 

do.... 

84 

80 

28 

25 

29 

26 

29 

28 

SO 

29 

Lard 

do 

16 
16 

16 
16 

14 
18 

13 
13 

14 
18 

IS 

13 

12 
16 

11 
18 

IS 
IS 

12 

Saoon .  .i... ...... m.. 4 X 

:do.... 

IS 

Ghesae: 

Parmesan 

do.... 

..     .  do  .  . 

23 
22 
22 

24 

20 
21 

n 

IS 

CaciocavaUo 

24 
22 

28 

Gorgooxola.. 

do.... 

22 

21 

SO 

» 

Straohino 

do.... 

do.... 

...  .    do.  . 

16 
17 
09 

15 
15 
07 

17 
15 
00 

07 

16 
15 
09 

"'ii' 

07 

16 

Sheep 

Cnrd. 

16 
08 

IS 

00 

07 

07 

Butter: 

Milanese .  ,,.. 

do.... 

do.... 

28 
20 

28 
25 

Common 

28 

22 

22 

22 

24 

23 

34 

2S 

Oleomanwrine 

Codfish 

do... 

23 

22 

do.... 

10 

00 

10 

09 

10 

08 

09 

06 

09 

06 

Fteahflsh* 

PoUtoes 

..per  pound.. 

02 

Oil 

OU 

OU 

su 

014 

014 

014 

01ft 

Oil 

Bice 

...V..rdo.... 

04 

04 

oil 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

04 

Beans 

do.... 

04 

04 

51 

081 

04 

084 

08i 

034 

04 

031 

Milk 

..per  quart.. 
..perdoaen.. 

08 
18 

08 
18 

Bggs 

.     16 

16 

19 

16 

18 

17 

17 

■    17 

Grooeries: 

Tea,  cheap,  good... 

.per  pound.. 

160 

178 

200 

196 

200 

200 

Coffee,  green ». 

do.... 

23 

26 

24 

24 

22 

23 

22 

24 

Coffee,  roasted 

do.... 

40 

46 

48 

40 

42 

88 

42 

40 

40 

Sugar,  brown 

Sugar,  white 

do 

12 

14 

15 

14 

15 

13 

15 

14 

do.... 

15 

12 

15 

18 

Soap,  common 

do.... 

oei 

08 

074 

074 

074 

074 

08 

074 

06 

07| 

Starch 

do.... 

10 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

11 

Olive  oU 

..per  quart.'. 

16 

15 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

13 

14 

14 

Sundries: 

Coalor  coket 

nerton.. 

11  00 

10  00 

Cbarcoalt.persackof  110  pounds. . 
Wood,  hardt . . .  .per  224  pounds. . 
Wood,  softt do 

05 

90 

66 

60 

60 

50 

Petroleum 

..per  quart.. 

12 

12 

13 

13 

is 

is 

12 

12 

12 

IS 

Domestic  dry  goods: : 

Sheetings,  medium 

yard 

Shirtings,  medium 

quality,  per 
quality,  per 

16 

16 
8  60 

16 

18 
4  00 

Soots,  medium  size. 
Shoes  men's        • 

....p.r|«lr.. 

i 

2  00 

2  00 

1 

Shoes!  children's  .... 
Shoes,  women's 

..     -.do    . 

1  15 

1  25 

1 

^-- 

1  80 

2  00 

1 

...... 

1 

*  Exceedingly  variable,  according  to  season.  t  Often  Taryins. 

1  Trustworthy  infoimatkm  not  obtainable  aa  to  these  artiolea  in  the  oitiea  of  Perugto,  Foligno,  An> 
cona,  and  CiTita  Y eochia. 
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The  figures  set  down  in  the  foregoing  statement  are  the  lowest  prices 
for  good  articles,  and  where  reliable  information  was  not  obtainable^ 
the  prices  were  not  filled  in.  Prices,  for  dry  goods  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily given ;  they  vary  in  hearly  every  town  or  city,  some  using  do- 
mestic dry  goods  and  others  English,  French,  and  German,  or  a  mixture 
of  all. 

Since  the  last  report  on  labor  made  to  the  Department  in  1878,  there 
is  very  little  change  in  wages  in  general  trades.  In  some,  as  in  the 
building  trades,  there  has  been  an  advance  of  10  per  cent. ;  in  others  an 
advance  of  about  5  i>er  cent. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Both  men  and  women  are  sober  and  industrious,  and,  as  a  rule,  tnist- 
worthy  and  moral.  They  are  generally  strong,  powerful  workers,  and 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  working  classes  earn  compar- 
atively little,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  their  earnings  goes  for  the 
purchase  of  lottery  tickets,  the  lottery  being  a  state  institution ;  but 
since  the  spread  of  savings  banks,  and  especially  the  establisment  of 
post-office  savings  banks  throughout  the  Kingdom,  the  savings  of  the 
working  classes  have  been  constantly  on  the  increase. 

EMIGRATION. 

Men  are  frequently  hot  tempered,  and  quarrels  often  end  iu  bloodshed,, 
without  the  excuse  of  drunkenness.  Italian  laborers  emigrate  in  large 
numbers  for  a  short  term  of  years  to  work  on  public  works.  They  are 
generally  esteemed  and  preferred  to  others  for  steadiness,  strength,  and . 
skill.  They  give  very  little  trouble  to  the  authorities  when  in  foreign 
countries,  and  the  women  lead  moral  lives.  The  respect  enjoyed  by  the 
Italian  in  the  United  States  makes  that  country  very  attractive  to  him. 
The  foregoing  observations  relate  especially  to  the  lower  classes  of 
workmen,  the  upper  and  middle  classes  being  the  same  as  in  other  coun- 
tries. Skill,  steadiness,  and  sobriety  are  the  characteristics  of  the  great 
mass  of  Italians. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOY^, 

There  are  very  few  large  factories  in  Italy.  Indeed,  factory  life,  as- 
distinct  from  other  employments,  is  comparatively  unknown  in  Italy.. 
The  habit  of  workmen  to  respect  their  superiors  and  employers  en- 
genders a  reciprocal  feeling  in  these  latter  for  their  employes. 

COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  numerous  co-operative  societies  and  associations  for  mutual 
aid  in  every  town  and  city,  which  have  eflfected  a  great  improvement 
in  education,  and  have  secured  certain  privileges  from  the  Government 
condusive  to  the  general  welfare  of  workmen.  There  are  no  counter 
organizations. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  rare,  and  are  seldom  or  never  marked  by  violence.    The 
strikers  nominate  a  committee  to  treat  with  the  mastersor  the  authorities. 
The  latter  never  interfere  except  to  keep  order  and  promote  arbitration, 
and  in  some  cases  the  operatives  resume  work  while  their  grievances- 
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are  being  dis^assed.  Strikes  have  always  been  of  short  duration,  and 
have  been  generally  devoid  of  inflaence  for  good  or  evil.  They  have 
sometimes  taken  plaoe  to  compel  the  retirement  of  a  tyrannical  overseer 
or  foreman,  and  in  this  they  generally  succeed.  Advancement  in  wages 
is  effected  by  mutual  agreement,  which  is  sometimes  promoted  by  the 
conciliatory  intervention  of  the  authorities. 

In  cities  and  villages  the  working  classes  are  entirely  free  to  purchase 
their  necessaries  wherever  they  choose.  When  employed  on  agricaUr 
nral  and  public  works,  such  as  mining,  railways,  &c.,  the  employers  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life.  With  the  exception  of  agricultural  laborers, 
the  Government  interferes  for  the  protection  of  the  working  classes.  As 
a  rule,  laborers  are  paid  weekly,  and  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  say 
paper  money,  silver,  and  copper  coin. 

Bailway  companies  have  the  only  co-operative  society  in  Italy  afford- 
ing  facilities  for  purchasing  food.  A  small  sum  is  subscribed  at  the  start, 
and  the  railway  company  puts  up  an  equal  amount.  This  association 
works  well,  and  the  employes  get  goods  considerably  cheaper  than  they 
otherwise  could.  Complaints  have  been  made  that  persons  not  in  rail- 
way employ  purchase  through  some  regular  employ^,  and  that,  contraiy 
to  law,  the  co-operative  railway  associations  procure  and  sell  articles  of 
luxury.  This  has  had  a  bad  effect  on  general  trade,  as  the  nulway  co- 
operative association  does  not  pay  octroi-— taxes  and  numerous  other 
charges  which  weigh  upon  the  traders  and  dealers. 

AVERSE  TO  GIVINa  IinPOBMATION. 

Information  regarding  the  home  life  of  Italian  workmen  and  the  use 
they  make  of  their  money  cannot  be  obtained.  In  England,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  of  Northern  Europe  this  information  might  be  ob- 
tained, but  in  Italy  it  is  hardly  possible,  and  is  utterly  unattainable  in 
Borne.  The  Romans  are  distinguished  for  pride  and  independence,  and 
will  not  answer  questions  about  private  affairs.  Attempts  have  been 
repeatedly  made  to  obtain  answers  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  State 
Department  circular,  bat  they  have  been  coldly  received  and  evaded. 

AOOIBENTS. 

In  cases  of  accidents  or  misfortunes  to  a  workman  hf  fault  of  his 
employer  he  is  entitled  to  compensation.  Fire  is  rarely  the  cause  of 
death,  owing  to  solidly  constructed  buildings,  in  which  little  wood  is  used; 
also  because  of  the  comparatively  small  use  of  fire  in  stoves,  chimney 
places,  &c. 

MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  WELL-BEING  OF  EMPLOYES. 

Employers  may  be  said  to  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  moral 
or  physical  well-being  of  their  employ6s.  Adults  take  care  of  their  own 
morals,  and  would  not  tolerate  interference  on  the  part  of  masters.  The 
Government  and  police  authorities  take  a  certain  care  of  children  and 
of  the  hygienic  condition  of  premises,  factories,  &c. 

POLITICAL  BIOHTS. 

Every  male  snbject  over  21  years  of  age  who  is  able  to  read  a  little 
and  write,  if  of  good  character,  can  vote.  Demagogues  are  doing  their 
best  to  rise  through  influencing  the  ignorant  masses>.with  promises  to 
gain  their  votes.  Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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TAXATION. 

The  working  classes  earning  under  $120  per  year  are  not  taxed  directly, 
but  share  in  indirect  taxation,  svlcIx  as  customs,  octroi,  salt  tax,  and  tax 
on  tobacco  (both  Government  monopolies),  &c.,  so  that  they  actually  pay 
a  large  portion  of  the  state  revenue. 

LABOB  LBGhlSLATION. 

Legislation  is  veiy  favorable  to  the  working  classes.  Several  proj- 
ects of  law  proposing  to  protect  and  benefit  the  working  classes  are 
BOW  before  the  Italian  Parliament. 

CAUSES  OF  BHIGBATION. 

Destitution,  lack  of  occupation  at  home,  a  desire  to  go  for  a  few 
years  abroad  to  earn  money  sufficient  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land 
are  the  incentives  to  emigration  among  artisans  and  laborers.  There 
is  only  one  influence  working  upon  emigrants  in  choosing  a  country 
for  their  new  home,  and  that  is  the  desire  to  go  where  they  will  be 
best  appreciated  and  best  paid.  Workmen  generally  expect  to  reach 
their  limited  ambition  in  the  way  of  savings  in  from  five  to  six  yeat^ ; 
they  are  therefore  only  to  a  small  proportion  permanent  emigrant  set- 
tlers. They  are  useful  in  the  United  States,  being  said  to  work  well 
and  conscientiously  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  public  works. 
They  carry  away  a  considerable  amount  of  the  money  earned  in  foreign 
countries,  but  are  said  to  rarely  leave  behind  persons  in  hospitals  or 
prisons,  or  destitute  old  persons  and  children.  These  emigrants  are 
said  to  be  generally  examples  of  patience,  steadiness,  and  sobriety,  to 
whomsoever  they  may  come  in  contact. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

That  which  has  been  said  of  male  labor  very  nearly  applies  to  female 
labor.  Women  are  employed  in  many  trades  like  men,  even  in  agrir 
culture  and  building. 

The  number  of  females  employed  in  the  consular  district  of  Bome  in 
1883  was  768,267,  classified  as  follows : 

Mannfactures 157,512 

Commerce  and  transportatioa 6,294 

Professions 12,817 

Agriculture 541,364 

Servanta,  domestic 50,280 

Total 768,267 

Hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers  were  included  under  the  head  of 
commerce  and  transportation.  No  females  were  employed  in  mines. 
Wages  paid  to  females  are  included  with  those  paid  to  men  in  the  va- 
rious tables  accompanying  this  report. 
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WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  BHPLOY^S. 

The  following  are  wages  paid  exclasively  to  females  in  certain  spe- 
cial trades  and  occapations.  Neithw  board  nor  lodging  are  inciaded  in 
these  flgares : 


OoonpaUoDB. 


▲xtliloiaA  flower  mftken,  per 

week 

Book-binders per  week . . 

ChinaMid  mi^ollo*  ware  paint* 

era per  week.. 

Oonfectioners do 

Groohet  and  net-work  ..do  ... 

Fiinge-maken do — 

Glore-aewera do — 

Mannfaotnrera    of  w»z 

matohea '^ . . . per  week. . 

ICillinera  and  dreaa-mftkera, 

per  week 

H*ir-dreaaera per  month . . 

Laoe-makera per  week.. 


Lowest. 


$1  85 
77 

1  85 
87 
77 
87 
90ft 

58 

87 
188 

87* 


Higheal 


$8  82 
1  55 

8  09 
1  74 
146 
1  74 
1  56 

174 

8  50 
8  86 
850 


Ooeapatlona. 


ICaken  of  upper*  for  shoea, 

per  week 

Sewing-maohlne  opentora, 

per  week 

Seiunatxeaaea — per  week. . 
Straw  hatmakera....do.... 

Tailoreaaea do — 

Umbrella-makera do 

Upholateren  .......  .do 

weaTera do — 

WeaTera  of  chair  bottonia, 

perweek 

WMherwomen  . .  per  week . . 
Ironera do 


Lowest. 


•0  87 

87 
1  60 

87 
1  60 

87 
87 
87 

68 

29 
1  69 


mgiu^ 


fIT4 

ITi 
S» 

sa 
8a 

isi 

174 
174 

145 

8r 

SIS 


The  general  education  of  women  is  lower  than  that  of  men,  as  the 
latter  receive  instraction  dnring  their  term  of  military  service. 

S.  H.  M.  BTER8, 

Consul-General. 

OOIYSITLATS-GeNEBAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Eomej  January  16, 1885, 


OEVOA. 


REPORT  BT  CONSUL  FLBTOBMR, 


STEVEDORES  AND  PORTERS  OF  GENOA. 


In  this  coDSular  district  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  the  working 
class  find  constant  employment  at  the  different  ports  along  the  two 
Rimere^  which  extend  many  miles  east  and  west  from  Genoa.  These 
laborers  are  employed  in  loading  and  unloadiog  vessels,  removing  the 
cargoes  to  warehouses,  freighting  by  trucks  to  different  parts  of  the 
city,  loading  the  merchandise  on  card,  &c.  This  work  is  very  heavy,  but 
the  pay  of  the  laborer  is  more  than  that  of  the  average  workingman.  It 
is  noticeable  that  from  the  moment  a  vessel  enters  the  harbor  the  pulse 
of  this  class  of  labor  is  felt  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  most  remote 
inland  comer  of  the  district.  It  will  also  be  seen  by  a  visit  to  the  docks 
that  these  workingmen  are  remarkable  for  their  sturdiness;  in  fact  iti» 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  prodigies  of  strength  and  endar- 
ance.  Their  steady  habits  are  in  keeping  with  the  above  qualifications, 
and  for  these  reasons  they  command  what  people  term  here  big  wages, 
and  work  is  always  to  be  had  for  them.  Their  wants  are  simple,  their 
love  for  home  great — ^this  latter  a  rule,  and  not  an  exception — and 
therefore  the  porters'  families  are  always  well  cared  for  and  comfortably 
provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life. .  His  pay  runs  from  $1  to  $1.10 
per  day.  ^  , 
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THE  COST  OF  LIYING  TO  THE  LABORING  CLASS. 

The  prices  paid  for  food  per  poand  are  as  follows:  Bread,  4^  cents; 
meat,  15  to '22  cents ;  cod-fish,  14  to  16  cents ;  vegetables,  4  to  5  cents ; 
rice,  4  to  5  cents ;  meal  and  macaroni,  5  to  6  cents ;  cheap  grade  of 
macaroni  and  not  the  first  quality  of  other  articles ;  cheese,  25  to  30 
eents ;  wine,  30  to  40  cents ;  olive  oil,  80  to  90  cents ;  charcoal,  1  to  1 J 
cents. 

Little  other  fuel  than  charcoal  is  used  either  in  summer  or  winter. 

The  average  daily  expense  of  a  family  composed  of  husband,  wife,  and 
say  four  children,  is  from  70  cents  to  ^  cents. 

House  rent  ranges  with  these  people  at  a  rate  of  about  $6  to  $7  per 
mouth. 

Clothing  for  the  entire  family  costs  betweent  $30  and  $40  per  year. 

It  is  in  place  here  to  say  that  the  lodgings  of  the  laboring  class  are  in 
that  old  part  of  the  city  where  little  air  can  be  obtained,  on  account  of 
the  very  narrow  and  winding  streets;  the  workingman  seeks  those  places 
on  account  of  the  low  rates.  (Within  a  few  years  buildings  in  more  airy 
quarters  will  be  erected  for  the  laborers.)  The  interior  of  a  working- 
man's  dwelling  is  very  plain.  Not  a  piece  of  fhmiture  can  be  seen  only 
what  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  apartment  consists  of  three  or  four 
rooms  and  kitchen. 

DAILY  MEALS. 

The  laborer  leaves  home  early  in  the  morning  and  returns  only  in 
the  evening.  About  noon,  in  some  shop  near  where  his  work  is,  he 
purchases  and  partakes  of  a  mixture  called  minestray  a  sort  of  soup 
composed  of  bread  or  macaroni,  vegetables,  oil,  and  cheese;  or,  for  a 
change,  at  times,  a  portion  of  meat  with  potato,  or  a  dish  of  stockfish 
with  bread  and  potato.  (It  is  well  to  say  here  that  few  but  dock  labor- 
ers indulge  in  meat  very  often.)  In  summer  his  drink  is  mild  wine, 
which  he  never  abuses. 

At  his  home  the  wife  and  children  have  coffee  and  milk  in  the  morn- 
ing, changed  to  minestra  at  times,  with  bread.  During  the  day  they 
eat  about  one-half  pound  of  bread  each.  When  the  father  returns  in 
the  evening  the  family  partake  of  minestrj^,  one-fourth  pound  of  bread 
each  and  a  glass  of  wine.  Fish,  and,  once  in  a  great  while,  a  little  meat 
is  substituted  for  minestra. 

To  the  wages  of  the  husband  must  be  added  also  the  many  dimes  earned 
by  the  mother  or  daughter,  who  both  vie  with  one  another  in  adding 
to  the  general  fund.  (This  is  especially  so  among  the  female  portion  of 
the  laboring  class.)  At  the  ages  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  girls  will  make  at 
sewing  from  20  to  50  cents  per  day. 

The  children  of  all  classes  must  go  to  school  till  they  can  pass  exami- 
nation in  at  least  the  three  first  elementary  classes.  The  workingmen 
all  incline  to  this  order  of  things,  and,  on  the  whole,  are  pleased  at  such 
a  law. 

PAST  AND  PBESBNT  WAOES. 

Wages  have  increased  about  20  per  cent,  in  the  larger  cities  of  this 
province,  and  about  15  per  cent,  in  the  country  since  1878. 

Bent,  food,  and  clothing  are  about  the  same  as  in  1878;  if  anything, 
of  a  change,  they  are  rather  lower. 
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THE  HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKINO  GLASS. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  laboring  class  to  be  pnnctaal  at  their  work  Id 
the  morning.  No  excuse  but  that  of  sickness  will  be  accepted.  Know- 
ing this  to  be  binding  upon  him,  the  workingmati  fulfills  his  obligations 
faithfully.  The  lateness  of  the  hour  after  dinner  prevents  him,  even  if 
he  had  inclinations  to  do  so,  from  going  into  excess  of  demoralizing 
nature.  It  is  notorious  that  religion  exercises  a  great  influence  on  the 
female  portion  of  the  laborer's  household;  its  spirit,  therefore,  is  more 
or  less  instilled  in  the  father.  Added  to  these  the  workingman  finds 
much  pleasure  in  his  family  circle,  and  the  result  is^that  sdl  tends  to 
decorum  and  good  order.  My  personal  observation  is,  that  no  steadier 
or  more  reliable  workingmeu  can  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than 
the  day-laborer  of  Genoa.  Strong  drink  is  unknown  to  him;  his  only 
indulgence  is  wine,  and  this  he  never  allows  to  overcome  him.  His 
amusements  are  simple,  and  usually  consist  of  an  excursion  to  the  in- 
terior on  some  holiday  or  state  occaRion. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY*  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

The  employ^  and  employer  are  always  on  good  terms.  The  former 
strives  hard  to  have  it  so,  and  the  latter  appreciates  the  efforts  of  his 
workman.  Generally  speaking,  tlie  employer  displays  a  kind  and  mod- 
erate temper ;  he  is  cool,  deliberate,  slow  to  find  fault,  but  very  cautioas 
and  watchful.  The  employ6,  by  intuition,  knows  the  other  well :  he 
is  keen  in  reading  character,  and  like  a  mirror  before  him  he  sees 
that  his  best  policy  is  to  do  his  best  and  in  the  right  direction.  No- 
where in  the  world  can  be  found  a  more  cautious,  independent,  and 
deliberate  people  than  the  Genoese.  High  and  low  born  have  these 
characteristics.  They  are  slow  to  make  enemies  and  cautious  in  mak- 
ing friends.  A  stranger,  therefore,  labors  under  much  disadvantage 
when  attempting  to  seek  information  of  any  kind.  Less  caution,  more 
freedom,  and  a  willingness  to  impart  information  positively  known  to 
them  might  create  better  feelings  all  around.  Whether  caused  by  this 
conservatism,  or  by  the  facilities  presented  for  gaining  a  fair  living  by 
honest  toil,  fair  prosperity  is  discernible  on  every  side.  UnHke  South- 
ern Italy,  Genoa  has  few  beggars. 

THE  OROANIZED  CONDITION  OF  LABOR. 

There  are  many  workingmen's  societies  here,  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  no  art  or  trade  exists  without  its  society.  The  aims  of  these 
institutions  are  to  give  assistance  to  the  members  thereof  when  sickness 
enters  a  family,  or  when  one  of  the  members  is  out  of  employment.  In 
the  last  case  but  little  help  has  heretofore  been  given,  for  the  amoaot 
taxed  each  member  for  this  purpose  is  so  small  he  can  hope  for  bat 
slight  returns  when  needy.  But  the  hearts  of  the  members  go  out  in 
another  form,  and  by  solicitation  and  from  their  individual  purses  they 
push  the  needy  one  along  till  the  door  of  labor  is  opened  to  him  agaiu. 
The  points  mentioned  were  the  primary  motives  of  these  societies,  bat, 
as  in  our  own  country,  they  are  now  mounted  on  the  wings  of  politics. 
The  leaders  of  these  different  institutions  have  what  is  called  the  Worker 
Federation,  a  sort  of  head  council,  and  from  this  council  all  orders  are 
issued  to  the  other  societies.  Of  late  this  organization  is  felt  in  the 
political  atmosphere,  and  the  color  of  its  banner  is  republican,  which, 
of  course,  is  in  opposition  to  the  system  of  government  existing  here. 
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In  carrying  out  the  conditiona  for  which  they  were  first  organized, 
these  societies  have  proved  beneficial,  but  the  future  must  reveal  their 
successes  or  disasters  in  the  political  field. 

Counter  organizations  of  capital  do  not  exist  here. 

STBIEES. 

Strikes  occur  occasionally,  but  the  strikers  are  quiet  and  orderly. 
The  aim  always  is  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  a  decrease  in  the  hours 
of  labor.  The  leaders  of  the  workingmen  enter  into  s\,\\  negotiations 
with  the  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  company,  and  in  this  manner  all 
disagreements  are  settled,  but  usually  by  the  workingmen  coming  to 
former  or  old  terms.  The  strikes  are  usually  short,  and  bring  dis^ess 
on  the  majority  of  the  strikers.  The  only  noticeable  advantage  of  strikes 
is,  that  their  frequency  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Government,  and 
legislation  is  now  talked  of  which  will  reduce  the  hours  of  labor.  To  sum 
the  profit  and  loss  incident  to  these  disturbances,  you  can  only  find  on 
one  side  unenvied  notoriety  and  distrust  for  the  workingman,  loss  of 
time  to  both  employer  and  employed,  and  short  allowances  for  the  family 
of  the  last  named  on  the  other  side.  Although  there  were  two  strikes  in 
Genoa  this  last  winter,  neither  were  of  a  proportion  to  affect  business. 

The  Government  has  never  interfered,  only  so  far  as  to  watch  that  no 
outbreak  of  a  serious  character  was  contemplated. 

FREEDOM  m  FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  anything  that  money  wiU 
bny  when  and  where  they  choose.  They  have  no  restrictions  whatever. 
They  are  paid  by  the  day,  week,  or  once  in  two  weeks,  according  to  the 
labor  and  contract  agreed  upon.  Silver  and  paper  currency  are  on  par 
with  gold.    One  kind  purchases  as  much  as  another. 

OO-OPERATIVB  SOOIBTIES. 

Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject.  This  consular  district  has  a  few 
cooperative  societies,  which  furnish  everything  necessary  in  a  house- 
hold from  10  to  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  same  articles  can  be  purchased 
in  a  general  store.  But  as  the  Workman  must  pay  from  $5  to  $12  an- 
nually for  this  privilege,  but  few  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operative 
system.  It  is  not  often  they  can  invest  these  sums  at  one  time.  (The 
above  rates  are  graded  according  to  the  importance  of  ^e  society.) 

The  credit  system  is  not  practiced  here  to  any  extent;  not  more  than 
a  week  is  given  to  any  one.    Pay  as  you  purchase  is  the  rule. 

THE  aSNERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

Most  of  the  points  in  this  proposition  are  answered  above,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  give  them;  in  addition,  I  will  add  that  the  Genoese  work- 
man usually  marries  when  between  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  thirty 
years.  The  wife  has  a  great  influence  over  the  husband.  She  lavishes 
her  full  affection  on  him,  and  this  is  generally  nobly  reciprocated.  Such 
mutual  affection  does  not  prevail  in  any  other  class  of  society  here.  Work 
and  religion  tones  the  lower  society;  idleness  in  the  higher  order  seeks 
for  vain  pleasures,  and  is  successful,  often  creating  misunderstandings 
and  trouble.  But  in  either  high  or  low  society,  that  modest  bearing  and 
esteem  and  respect  for  the  female  sex  on  the  part  .of  man  sinks  far 
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below  that  displayed  toward  oar  Amerioan  women  at  home.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  are  the  gentler  sex  treated  with  the  consideration 
they  deserve  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  wife  of  the  workman  is  generally  the  trastee  for  her  hosband^s 
earnings.  She  is  consequently  the  general  manager  of  the  household, 
and  in  this  sphere  she  makes  the  little  home  IM  attractive  as  possible 
for  him  who  needs  all  her  kind  attention.  The  spiritual  wants  of  the 
family  are  also  well  provided  for,  for  Genoa  boasts  of  eighty-seven 
GatholiQ  churches. 

By  steady  labor,  good  health,  and  close  financiering  the  laborer  saves 
a  little,  but  how  much  he  will  not  inform  you.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  his  annual  deposits  must  be  very  light  from  the  facts  and 
figures  given  above. 

SAPBTY  OP  EMPLOYES. 

In  the  two  riviere  of  Genoa  are  many  small  towns  and  villages,  in 
which  are  large  mills,  factories,  &c.  These  establishments  are  all  as 
nearly  fire- proof  as  stone  and  brick  and  iron  can  make  them.  Even  the 
floors  ai'c  of  stone  or  concrete.  Very  few  accidents  are  ever  reported. 
The  exits  are  by  the  ordinary  doors — no  escapes ;  in  case  of  sudden 
danger  only  by  ladders  in  the  care  of  the  fire  department.  But  in  case 
of  fire,  water  is  very  abundant,  and  all  the  floors,  no  matter  how  high 
they  may  be,  can  be  flooded  almost  in  an  instant.  The  high  elevations 
from  which  the  supply  of  water  comes  does  this  work  in  time  of  need 
without  much  of  man's  assistance. 

Very  few  are  employed  in  mines,  railroads,  &c.,  who  are  not  thor- 
oughly drilled  to  their  calling.  All  possible  means  suggested  by  pra- 
dence  and  experience  are  utilized  for  the  prevention  of  accidents^  and, 
as  stated  above,  few  are  ever  recorded  in  this  provincA. 

In  case  of  accident  or  sickness  it  is  customary  in  nearly  every  case 
for  the  employer  not  only  to  continue  the  wagen  of  the  afflicted  one 
but  also  to  furnish  medicine  and  doGtov  free.  Added  to  this  the  labor 
societies  also  reach  out  a  benevolent  hand.  In  case  of  permanent  dis- 
ability or  death  the  employer  is  first  to  subscribe  to  a  purse  for  the 
family ;  and  not  only  this,  but  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  pass  the  sub- 
scription list  around,  and  in  so  doing  raises  a  generous  sum,  enough  to 
keep  the  sufl'erer  and  household  from  want  for  many  a  long  month. 
The  relation  between  the  employer  and  employed  is  friendly. 

Steady  habits  find  constant  work  and  constant  toil  finds  but  little 
room  tor  immoral  acts.  Mill  and  factory  hands  will  average  physically 
with  all  other  classes,  and  their  morals  are  as  good  also. 

POLITICAL  SIOHTS  OF  WOBKINaMEN. 

The  laboring  class  are  now  allowed  to  vote  for  deputies  to  the  Na- 
tional Parliament  and  also  for  aldermen  in  the  community  where  tbey 
reside.  I  am  informed  .that  the  infiuence  of  the  workingman  is  not  yet 
thoroughly  felt  in  the  law-making  power,  but  his  strength  is  develop- 
ing at  no  slow  pace. 

The  laborer,  unless  his  wages  exceed  1 154.44  per  annum,  contributes 
nothing  to  the  support  of  the  General  Qovernment.  The  law  is  that 
any  sum  earned  or  made  which  amounts  to  800  francs  or  over  a  tax  of 
13  per  cent,  must  be  paid  thereon. 

There  is  what  is  called  a  municipal  or  license  tax  here  which  each 
man  has  to  pay  in  accordance  with  the  rates  of  wageajie  receives.  This 
tax  runs  from  $7  to  $12  per  year.  Digitized  byGoOglc 
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As  remarked  heretofore,  the  Italian  Government  is  now  studying  on 
a  proposed  law  which  will  regulate  labor,  and  also  one  for  the  relief 
of  workmen  in  case  of  accident. 


EMIGRATION  AND. ITS  CAUSES. 

The  emigration  from  this  consular  district  is  insignificant,  and  there- 
fore little  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  The  msyority,  however,  of  the 
few  who  go  forth  to  seek  homes  elsewhere  are  induced  to  try  South 
America.  More  is  said' of  that  country  than  of  the  United  States.  A 
great  deal  of  traffic  is  the  order  of  things  between  Genoa  and  the  States 
of  the  Biver  Plate.  The  emigrant  takes  notice  of  this  and  bends  his 
steps  to  a  climate  equally  as  warm,  if  not  as  healthy,  as  his  native 
Italy.  Those  who  emigrate  are  usually  common  laborers,  and  it  is  said 
that  places  for  work  are  provided  for  them  upon  their  arrival  at  their 
destination. 

Part  II.— Fbkaus  Labor. 

The  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  this  district,  in  in* 
dnstrial  pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  household  duties,  or  domestic 
servants,  classifying  the  same,  is  as  follows : 


Kimibcv  cnployod. 


In  what  oftpieit/. 


H*irafActiiriiig  and  meohanioal 

Commercial,  inolnding  tranaportation 

Proresaional  and  personal,  including  Government  officials  and  clerics,  teachers, 
artists,  chemists,  hotel  and  boarduig-housa  keepers,  Joomalists,  laundresses, 
nnsicisns,  inventors,  bankers,  broken,  leotarers,  pnblic  speakers,  Sco 

Agrlcaltore 

Ifintaff 

▲U  other  pnrsnits 


WAGES  PAID  TO  FEMALE  ADULTS. 

Females  are  generally  employed  in  cotton  mills,  paper  mills,  woolen 
factories,  &c.  Most  of  them  are  unmarried.  Their  ages  will  run  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-five  years. 

The  wages  run  about  as  follows,  per  week:  Minimum,  92  cents; 
maximum,  $2.31;  average,  $1.32.    Their  hours  of  labor  are  ten  per  day. 

MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  FEMALE  EMPLOYES. 

The  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  female  employes  are  classed 
as  good.  Inducements  are  held  out  by  the  employers  to  have  this 
state  of  things  exist  by  rewards  for  merit,  steadiness,  and  morality. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOT]^. 

All  female  employes  are  able  to  read  and  write,  and  are  fairly  well 
versed  in  the  other  elementary  branches  of  education.  In  every  town 
and  village  are  free  public  schools,  and  here  many  of  them  learned 
what  they  possess  in  education.  They  have  their  societies,  also,  and  in 
them  are  discussed  many  questions  which  no  doubt  is  of  much  moment 
to  them.  I  know  of  no  other  aid  for  improvement,  only  self  aid,  for 
this  working  class. 

Those  of  them  who  are  married  and  have  families  of  little  ones  are 
^92  A— LAB 97 
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materially  assisted  in  this  way.  There  are  schools  open  from  9  a.  m. 
till  6  p.  ni.  for  the  infants  in  eveiy  factory  town,  and  in  these  schools 
the  children  are  not  only  tangBt,  but  food,  and  clothing  are  famished 
them  free.  The  mother,  therefore,  can  go  to  her  work  with  a  light 
*  hearty  as  she  is  sare  her  little  one  will  be  well  taken  care  of  daring  the 
day.  The  children  are  all  at  their  own  homes  at  night.  These  infantile 
institutions  are  supported  by  the  community,  with  a  little  aid  ftom  the 
Govemmeut  once  in  awhile. 

• 

SAFETY  OF  FEKALB  EMPLOYES. 

As  stated  to  a  similar  question  on  male  labor  (which  see),  all  working 
establishments  are  well  provided  by  water,  and  accidents  are  searoely 
known  in  any  mill  or  factoiy. 

8ANITABY  AND  SICK  PBGYISIONS. 

In  this  entire  district  the  natural  inclination  of  the  land  and  the 
abundance  of  water  are  looked  upon  as  two  sanitarians  vastly  in  front 
and  ahead  of  man's  power,  and  those  two,  land  and  water,  are  left  to 
work  out  all  the  sanitary  measures  with  but  very  little  of  man's  assist- 
ance. In  case  of  sickness  the  employers  continue  to  pay  the  invalid 
her  regular  wages  and  furnish  medicine  and  medical  advice  gratis.  In 
cases  of  general  disability  purses  are  raised  by  the  employers  who  per- 
sonally appeal  for  contributions.  The  result  follows  that  the  patient  is 
provided  for. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES  AND  PRICES. 

The  wages  now  paid  for  female  labor  shows  an  increase  of  from  10  to 
16  per  cent,  over  that  of  five  years  ago ;  on  the  other  hand  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  are  about  the  same,  with  a  downward  tendency. 

The  employment  of  women  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  male  wages, 
for  the  men  are  all  engaged  at  quite  different  work — labor  that  requires 
strength  and  endurance — and  therefore  more  remunerative. 

The  effects  of  female  labor  adds  to,  rather  than  detracts  from,  her 
social  standing  among  the  right-minded  of  her  class,  for  by  honest  toU 
she  adds  to  the  general  home  exchequer. 

FEMAIiE  EDUCATION. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  formed  by  the  preceding  ones. 
No  satisfactory  ones  could  be  obtained  than  what  are  already  given. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOR. 

Of  the  laboring  class  in  the  rural  districts  little  can  be  said,  for  the 
farms  are  all  very  small  and  require  but  little  labor  beyond  the  owner's 
time.  The  natural  inclinations  and  depressions  of  the  district  is  the 
cause  for  this  patch-work,  l^early  the  entire  province  is  a  series  of 
cities,  small  towns,  and  villages,  all  dotted  along  the  mountain  slopes 
and  sea-side.  The  farm  hand  is  a  mere  speck  compared  with  other 
labors,  and  his  pay  is  not  so  much.  But  those  of  tbem  who  till  the  soil 
can  live  cheaper  than  those  in  cities,  so  at  the  close  of  each  year  he  wiU 
make  probably  as  good  a  showing  as  the  city  workman,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view. 
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BBAOHINO  ATBBAOBB. 

In  filling  ont  the  accompanying  tables  a  troe  average  was  aimed  at 
in  making  sach.  Where,  therefore,  the  average  is  found  to  be  more  or 
less  than  one-half  the  minimum  and  maximum  it  must  be  taken  for 
granted  that  more  than  two  rates  of  wages  were  paid  the  workmen 
classified  under  the  different  heads. 

AGKNOWLBDaMBNT.  . 

I  hereby  give  my  vioe-consul,  Mr.  Frederico  Scemi,  credit  for  nearly 
all  that  is  commendable  in  this  report,  for  after  vain  endeavors  to  even 
hire  other  hands  I  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  this  gentleman  for  aid. 
At  the  neglect  of  his  own  business  he  worked  for  me.  and  found  the 
proper  persons,  by  hiring  them,  to  give,  as  nearly  perfect  as  they  can 
be  made  fix>m  statistics  and  thorough  investigation,  the  tabular  state- 
ments accompanying  this  report. 

JAMBS  FLBTOHEE, 
OansuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Qenoa^  Italy ^  Jtme  30, 1884. 


I.  Genebal  tbadbs. 

Wtige$  paid  per  week  ef  ten  hews  per  day  in  Genoa. 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

BUILDIHO  TBAIIB8. 

BriokUyen 

HB6 

228 
228 

67 
228 

OT 
828 
228 

67 
2  28 

67 
228 
2  21 

2  81 
828 

1  71 
178 
100 
178 

2  81 
82 

280 
286 
280 

1  71 
281 
171 
281 
171 
228 

10  00 
171 

2  81 
880 

168  00 
2  81 
2  81 

2  81 
842 
178 
171 

10  12 
285 
40O 
171 
400 
171 
400 
400 
171 
466 
171 
468 
405 

406 
466 

842 
8  47 
880 
6  70 
4  63 
1  73 
463 
6  70 
262 
6  70 
468 
8  42 
670 
6  70 
6  70 
47  80 
8  42 
8  47 
060 
880  00 
468 
468 
116 
468 
U40 
670 
842 

$6  70 
2  47 

Manontt • 

8  42 

T6Dden .».. - - 

01 

PLuti^ntni 

8  42 

Tenders • - — ... 

01 

Slaters \ 

8  42 

Hoofere , 

8  42 

TeDders - • 

01 

Plambera 

8  00 

Amltttente 

01 

Curpenten 

8  00 

GM-flttan 

8  18 

OTBIRTSAOW. 
Bskera 

818 

Blaoksmithfl 

8  43 

Book'blnden 

2  28 

Brlok-maken 

2  60 

Batehen 

2  86 

Brft^e-f oQiiden 

4  06 

Confectlonera 

8  47 

Cigar-maktn  (womwi) - 

1  15 

Coopers '. .'. 

8  47 

T>xiyets. osb Mid  fmriAflre r,..^.. 

8  80 

Dyers 

2  60 

3  00 

Qardenen .- 

8  47 

Hatters  t.... 

2  28 

Horseshoers 

8  47 

Jftwelers.... 

8  42 

Xiftborers.  iMyrten.  Afl .f. ....... 

8  42 

LitbosrsDbers  (oer  month) 

28  60 

KiS-Sers  (hJSS  . .  :™^^^^^^ 

228 

Potters . - 

2  80 

Printers 

6  6S 

TeA4thers.  wblSe  SChoolH  /imy  ^w»a»\ T , 

228  00 

ftSdle  aS/£SneM  mSSi^ 

8  47 

BftllpinftkftFii-, ..     *.     X..1. .,,,,,-',,,-,.-.-..- 

3  4T 

Stevedores  (per  dsT) .  x^.-     ..                 .^^  .... ^ 

77 

Taooers... 

8  47 

Tailors 

6  70 

Tinsmiths 

4  Oft 

Weftv^rf/mitjdilA  of  mills) ,......., 

228 
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II.  Faotobibs,  mills,  STO. 

Wa^e$  paid  pv  week  of  eixtjf  Kown  infaokniee  or  mUl»  in  ike  dietriot  of  ggnoa. 


OoonpatkMif. 


GOROV  UXUU 


IMroctcur  (p«r  yew) . 


Hachlnist 

SphmeTs 

Boy» 

Xwtetor  wottoB 

WomtD  to  oliooM  th«  eotton  ri||e«tt*u. 

Wotkvn  to  mako  np  the  p«okou 

Gftrdera 

Workon  at  tho  iMttMn  ftnd  I 
Women  at  the  6ttnicea .... 


Olrle  »t  the  rliupi. 
Woaofttofoldt&thTMd 


Heaidohooeer., 
ForeiBMi. 


Vlrenien. 
Grlinderen. 
Workers 


WBATDia  MAMUFAOXOBX. 


WeftTore 

Spfonen 

Cardere 

▲pprfttenri 

Battearsand  huilenn 

Byen , 

Titonsea,  hoppeoMt,  and  oeatragentea.. 


Lowoat. 


I960M 
4M 
215 
IN 

91 
91 
<8 

1  14 

1  71 

171 

•1 


186 
tflS 
128 

206 

148 

168 

76 


286 

286 
228 
286 
2  80 

288 
91 


611 
889 
670 
148 
1  » 
124 
841 
285 
886 
141 
91 
148 


889 
889 

8  18 
278 
228 
228 
1  14 


861 
889 

8  10 
8  42 
273 
282 

144 


▲TBi^fB 


81,OI0ll 
4M 
841 
4« 
IM 
114 

n 

2S 
2B 
2B 

114 


ta 

841 
2M 
2fl 

Ifl 

m 


111 

141 
20 

111 

254 
ISO 


HI.  FOUNDBIBS,  MAOHINE-BHOPSy  AMD.  IBOIf  WORKS. 
Wagee  paid  per  week  of  Hxiy  koure  in  foundriee,  moMno^kopey  a$td  iron  worke  in  OeMo. 


Lowest 

Hlffhest 

Avenia 

Workerfl  at  the  antiMiam  .  ...                                 ... 

92  81 
2  81 
8  47 

94  83 

8  10 
028 
57  00 
483 
670 
483 
488 
8  47* 

8147 

Workera  at  the  ovena 

IIT 

Workfim  &t  IhA  winwdrAwfiiff  mAnhlnfia 

441 

Girllnder  turner  (ow  month) 

▲iaiatant  tamer ...        ..      

▲djastera , 

Blacksmltha 

.     115 
1  16 
288 

IN 

Carpenters 

29 

Porters,  too 

III 
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VI.  Railway  employ:£s. 

Wageipaid  per  year  to  railway  employ  A  {ihoae  engaged  ahoui  eiationef  as  ioell  a$  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oarSf  linemeny  raihroad  laborers,  j-e.)  in  Genoa, 


OoCQIMltlOIIA. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Arengd. 


Inspector 

StaUoD-rosster ^ 

ITjlder  station-master 

Goods  •mploy4s 

fltorekeeiiers   

Assistants  and  watchmen 

Head  raanoBa^re 

Bead  squadron 

Head  condnotors 

Conductors 

Guards , 

Xngine  employes : 

Head  section 

Employ 6s  in  the  engine  deposits. 

Ifachtnists 7. , 

Firemen * 

Laborers , 

Greasers... 

T««rifleTs , 

Book-keepers 

Under  book-keepers , 


f701  80 
280  60 
288  50 
818  45 
202  05 
138  06 
202  85 
178  70 
185  28 
182  12 
18510 


483  20 
200  55 
162  12 
188  06 
150  54 
160  54 
405  80 
260  56 


$1.85100 
868  60 
670  00 
684  80 
288  50 
106  86 
280  60 
202  65 
280  50 
106  84 
178  70 

810  60 
670  00 
521  10 
260  55 
178  70 
185  28 
260  55 
570  00 
876  85 


$0,65  00 
521  JO 
376  85 
847  40l 
231  60 
173  76 
231  60 
185  38 
231  60 
173  70 
162  13 


621  10 
886  00 
202  65 

166  88 

167  01 
303  66 
483  6» 
806  8» 


VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  ship-buildihg. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  {jnoood  ship-luilding)  in  Genoa, 


Oocnpatlons* 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATerage. 

Bead  <*ftrT>enter  .....r.... ............ ...... ,.,,,-», ,.,-^ rr^.,- 

$5  70 
6  21 
1  73 
6  70 
5  21 
173 

$8  10 
6  86 
3  81 
8  10 
686 
2  81 

$6  04 

Camenters                         ..  .        - ... 

5  79 

Csroentcr's  bov.'.... 

2  OS 

Ma^r  oalker 

6  06 

jCalkers 

5  70 

Calker*s  boy 

203 

YIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (ofioersand  men) — distinguishing  Mween  ocean,  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  G^iioa. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Ocean  navigation  (sail) : 

Captain 

$34  74 
17  87 
16  44 
11  58 
10  61 

10  80 
15  44 
483 

57  00 
88  60 
84  13 
57  00 
38  60 
24  12 

$48  25 
24  13 
10  80 
15  44 
12  64 

28  85 

10  80 
772 

86  85 
48  25 
28  05 
86  85 
48  25 
28  05 
15  44 

11  58 

$38  60 
10  30 

Second  

Third 

17  87 

Steward 

13  5t 

Kailom 

11  58 

Coast  navigation  (sail)  : 

Captain 

34  13 

Second  

17  37 

Bailors 

5  79 

Ocean  and  coast  navigation  (steam) : 

Csptaln 

67  66 

Sf'cond 

43  42 

Third 

83  77 

!Flrst  machinist 

67  55 

Second  machinist 

43  42 

ThinI  mschinist  ......... ,..., 

88  77 

Firemen 

SaUors 

1642 
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IX.  Store  aucd  shop  wages. 


Wag^  pamper  mtmih  of  ten  koun  per  da^  in  ftorat,  wkole$aU  and  retM,  to  malM  amdf^ 

malee,  in  Genoa, 


LowMt. 

HighMi. 

ATeni*. 

Clerki: 

HaIm 

♦7W 
S.7» 

188  98 

fUM 

KftinftlM.. ....... ...s...  ............................^...i.^.^b.x     . 

uai 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wagu  paid  per  month  to  houBehold  iervante  in  Genoa,  with  Jpoard  and  lodging. 


OooapatioM. 

Loweat. 

HIghMt. 

AT«cafe. 

SerrftDtiDftii . 

fiArv^ntmrid 

14  75 
1  M 
ft  60 
880 
843 

$9  60 
4  76 

UOO 
970 
6  70 

12 

Cook 

14  V 

Gookmftid 

4Tf 

Lady's  maid 

4fi 

XL  AaBIOULTUBAL  WAOES. 
Wages  paid  to  agriouUnral  laboren  and  Koueeheld  (country)  servanU,  in  Genoa  with  hoard. 


Lowaat. 

mghaat. 

ATenc*. 

Serrant  man 

.....par  wook.. 

9146 
98 

880 

98  28 

1  71 
6  70 

9171 

*?«r»antm*1d a...,  . 

do 

1  U 

nArmanth.. 

419 

XII.  OOBPOBATION  EMPL0Y:£8. 
Wagee  paid  per  month  ofeix  hours  per  day  to  the  oorporation  employ4$  in  the  cUy  i^  Genoa, 


Oooopatlona. 


Avarage 
wagea. 


Ooeapations. 


Ararage 

wagM. 


First  aeoretary  ... 

Vioa-aecratary 

Book-keepeia..... 

Traaaarer 

Haads  of  offices.. 
Heads  of  seotiona 
Clerks: 

First  class... 

Second  olaaa . . 

Third  class  ... 
Snpemumerariea  . 
Headenn^neeia.., 

Engineers 

Architect 


9116  80 

88  45 
80  41 
80  41 
70  76 
68  87 

46  88 

89  09 
28  05 

7  72 
118  68 
68  87 
78  87 


Aqnednct  inspector, 

Assistanta 

Drawera 

Clerks 

Rfad  rosdanrveyor. 

Snrveyora 

Door-keepera: 

First  claaa 

Second  claaa  — 
School  diteotoTS  . . . . 

Teaehera 

Directors  

Female  teachers 


9M» 
40  80 
8S» 
85M 

17  87 
14  47 

28  81 
19W 
28  91 
28  01 

1911 
1910 
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fiiatemeni  $howinjf  the  toagei  paid  per  week  of  eixty  hours  to  printers  (eompoeitoraf  presemen^ 

proof-reader»f  fey  in  Oenoa, 


;LowMt. 

Highent. 

ATonge. 

Proof-ft4dftn -.r 

$«e8 

28Q 
389 
9  81 

4  e8 

3  47 
2  31 

18  84 

4  05 
8  47 
880 
680 
483 
288 

18  8p 

CompMitora: 

Pint  cateeonr 

8  47 

8  18 

Third  Gfttosory 

2  88 

Fint  tnachlniiit 

621 

fifmond  niMfhiiiiit ., 

4  Oi 

PiMsmen 

2  80 

LEOHORH. 


REPORT  BT  OONBTTL  BARNARD.* 


In  compliance  with  the  Tequiremente  enumerated  in  circular  dated 
February  15, 1884,  upon  the  trades,  industries,  and  labor  existing  within 
this  consular  district,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 


BATES  OF  WAGES. 

The  rates  of  wages  paid  to  all  classes,  compared  with  those  paid  in 
the  year  1878,  are  generally  higher  for  the  employer,  inasmuch  as  the 
laborers,  besides  demanding  and  receiving  more  money,  give  their  em- 
ployers less  time  i>er  day.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  changing  the  sys- 
tem of  contracting  for  labor  in  nearly  all  mechanical  Industries  from 
daily  wages  either  to  piecework  or  by  the  hour. 

condition  of  labobebs. 

The  tendency  of  all  working  classes  is  to  support  or  favor  organized 
societies  for  their  mutual  benefit,  but  in  this  part  of  Italy  few  of  such 
society  organizations  are  strong  enough  to  dictate  terms  to  their  em- 
ployers, consequently  the  condition  of  the  laborers  is  worse  than  it  was 
before  these  organizations  existed,  for  the  employer  takes  less  interest 
In  their  welfare  and  is  more  exacting  in  making  terms  for  their  labor. 
As  a  rule,  they  avoid  as  much  as  possible  employing  those  who  favor 
or  support  society  organizations. 

cost  of  liying  to  the  labobino  classes. 

The  Italian  laborers  regulate  their  daily  expenses  according  to  the 
amount  they  earn.  There  are  few  men  who  can  lay  by  anything  from 
their  wages  if  they  do  not  earn  over  3  lire  per  day  or,  say,  18  lire  per 
week.  If  a  man  earns  less  than  3  lire  and  has  a  wife  and  one  or  two 
children  to  support,  he  has  to  contract  debts  where  he  can,  which  are  . 
seldom  if  ever  paid.  If  the  man  be  single  and  has  no  one  to  claim  his 
assistance  he  will  spend  all  he  earns  for  his  own  comforts  and  pleasures. 
I  asked  a  machinist  in  Leghorn,  who  earns  on  the  average  21  lire  a 
week,  with  which  he  has  to  support  a  delicate  wife  and  has  two  small 
^.      — — , , ^ 

*  Beoeived  at  the  Department  too  late  to  be  noted  ia  the  Secretary's  letter.  Held 
at  the  cousalate-general  at  Borne.  ^  I 
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children  besides,  how  he  was  able  to  live  upon  this  sam  and  not  ran  into 
debt.  He  said,  "  I  pay  ior  the  rent  of  two  rooms,  9  lire  per  month. 
Bread  wine,  vegetables,  coal  and  occasionally  a  little  meat  for  my  wife, 
abont  GO  lire  per  month,  and  the  remainder  goes  for  clothes."  Those  who 
earn  less  than  15  lire  per  week  seldom  taste  meat,  and  they  eat  the 
cheapest  kind  of  dark  bread. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  rule  for  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of 
average  ability,  but  for  those  whose  wages  are  less  than  an  average  of  13 
lira  per  week,  and  who  depend  upon  this  to  support  themselves  andfEuni- 
lies,  they  cannot  aftbrd  more  than  one  room  at  a  rent  of  5  lira  per  month, 
and  their  food  and  clothing  must  be  of  the  cheapest  kind.  Women, 
-girls,  and  boys  who  work  in  factories  and  places  where  they  can  be  em- 
ployed, usually  live  in  their  families ;  otherwise  their  wages  would  hardly 
pay  for  the  food  they  eat.  A  manufacturer  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths 
by  hand  looms,  at  Pisa  and  Navacchio,  who  employs  about  four  hun- 
dred hands,  told  me  that  they  nearly  all  work  by  the  piece  or  by  meaa- 
nrement,  and  their  average  earnings  per  day  is  80  centimes  of  a  link 
They  are  chiefly  women  and  girls  who  live  with  their  fiftmilies,  the  male 
members  being  agricultural  laborers. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBONO  CLASSES. 

There  is  generally  so  much  confidence  reposed  in  the  working  classes 
that  they  are  obliged  to  be  honest  and  trustworthy  in  order  to  obtain 
employment.  If  a  man  or  woman  be  found  wanting  in  this  quality  it 
is  difficult  for  him  or  her  to  obtain  employment  with  honest  employers, 
and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  those  who  depend  upon  their  earnings  for  their 
support  are  prudent,  saving  people  and  are  good  citizens.  Their  aim  is  to 
satisfy  their  employers  in  order  to  preserve  their  places.  This  class 
will,  when  strong  and  healthy,  manage  to  lay  up  something  yearly  for 
old  age  or  sickness.  They  have  their  savings-bank  book,  which  is  their 
sheet-anchor,  and  they  will  make  great  sacrifices  in  comforts  and  suffer 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  before  they  will  reduce  their  deposit'  in  the 
bank. 

All  laborers  and  those  working  in  machine-shops  and  factories  are 
free,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  to  ))urchase  the  necessaries  of  lifo  wher- 
ever they  may  choose.  They  receive  their  wages  weekly,  and  their  em- 
ployers impose  no  conditions  on  them  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  spend  their  money. 

LAVrS  AND  USAGES  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEES  AND  ESfPL07l6s. 

The  owners  of  mills,  factories,  and  mines  of  every  description  are 
under  no  obligation  towards  the  workmen,  other  than  to  pay  them  their 
stipulated  wages,  but  it  is  customary  for  them  to  assist  pecuniarily  those 
who  have  been  disabled  by  accident  whilst  in  their  employ.  This  is 
done  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accident  and  the  circumstances  at- 
tending it.  In  cases  where  workmen  are  disabled  or  killed  by  gross 
neglect  of  the  employers  or  their  servants,  the  employers  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  damages.  This  rule  also  applies  to  railroad  corporations ;  con- 
sequently, in  order  to  avoid  litigations  or  questions  upon  this  subject, 
the  companies  employ  surgeons  to  attend  to  all  cases  of  accident  or  ill- 
ness of  the  employes  contracted  in  service,  and  report  to  the  chief  of^- 
cers  the  causes  and  effects. 
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FOr.ITI0AL  BIGHTS  OF  WOBKnCOMEN  AND  THE  TENDENCY  OP  LEGIS- 
LATION IN  BEOABD  TO  LABOB. 

The  Italian  law  gives  all  those  who  can  read  and  write  their  names, 
the  right  to  vote* 

The  workingmen  being  in  a  large  majority  wonld  control  the  Oovem- 
ment  if  they  had  strong  influential  men  to  lead  them,  but  fortnnately 
for  the  country  their  employers  are  usually  conservative  men,  and  they 
bare  sufficient  power  and  influence  over  a  great  many  to  keep  them 
from  following  the  advice  of  nnscropulous  advisers.  The  party  now  in 
power,  however,  has  tp  make  important  concessions  to  them  and  legislate 
as  far  as  possible  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  taxation,  whilst  the' 
same  party  is  unmerciful  to  capitalists,  merchants,  and  those  who  have 
independent  means. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  but  few  workingmen  who  pay  any  direct 
tax,  yet  they  all  contribute  heavily  towards  the  supi>ortof  the  Govem- 
inent  by  levying  a  duty  on  all  they  eat  and  drink  and  on  the  clothes 
they  wear.  This  tax,  called  the  octroi,  the  Government  imposes  through 
the  communes,  and  thereby  throws  the  odium  of  it  on  to  the  city  and 
town  governments.  As  will  be  easily  seen,  the  burden  of  this  tax  falls 
the  most  heavily  upon  the  fathers  of  large  families,  and  they  are  most 
numerous  amongst  the  working  classes. 

EMIGBATION  OF  THE  WOBKING  PEOPLE. 

The  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people  are 
several.  This  emigrating  class  is  generally  composed  of  the  most  igno- 
rant, but  the  most  industrious  and  hard  working  in  the  country.  A 
large  majority  of  the  emigrants  are  from  the  rural  district  of  Lucca, 
where  wages  are  low,  if  not  the  lowest  in  this  consular  district,  and  they 
live  miserably.  Their  occupation  in  the  summer  mouths  is  farming,  but 
after  the  harvest  in  the  autumn,  there  being  but  little  for  them  to  do, 
thousands  of  them  go  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia  to  work  as  farm  laborers 
and  wood-cutters.  This  little  change  for  them  gives  them  a  desire  to 
see  more  of  the  world  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  Many  of  them 
have  relatives  and  friends  in  forei'gn  countries,  and  they  invite  them  to 
join  them,  offering  to  lend  them  the  money  for  their  journey.  The  father 
of  a  family  of  sons  learns  that  by  emigrating  he  can  avoid  the  conscrip- 
tion for  them,  and  this  alone  is  a  strong  inducement  to  go. 

MINING  AND  HANUPAGTUBINO. 

As  this  consular  district  extends  over  the  richest  mineral  territory  of 
Italy,  I  think  it  advisable  to  speak  of  this  most  important  industry, 
both  for  labor  and  the  employment  of  capital. 

The  iron  mines  of  the  island  of  Elba  are  very  rich  and  extensive,  em- 
ploying a  large  capital,  but  their  influence  on  labor  is  small,  as  they  are 
worked  principally  by  convicts. 

The  manganese  mines  of  Orbetello,  in  the  Maremma  district,  are  rich 
and  eif  tensive.  These  were  formerly  worked  by  convicts,  but  experience 
proved  that  free  labor  at  higher  wages  was  more  profitable,  and  the 
convicts  were  sent  away.  These  mines  could  give  employment  for  thou- 
sands of  men,  but  the  low  price  of  ore  at  the  present  time  has  obliged 
the  owners  to  reduce  the  production,  and  only  between  two  and  three 
hundred  are  employed. 

The  rich  mines  of  copper  and  quicksilver,  situated  in  the  hills  and 
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moaotains  between  Yolterra  and  the  Maremma  distriot,  employ  large 
capital  and  a  great  many  men. 

Boracic  acid  ia  produced  in  great  abundance  at  the  town  of  Larderello, 
near  Pomarance.  This  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  employs  thousands  of  people.  The  whole 
town  and  territory  around  it  is  owned  by  the  Larderel  family.  They 
have  built  a  church,  hospital,  bath-houses,  and  factories  for  making 
the  linen  and  cotton  cloths  that  are  used  by  the  working  people. 
Everything  that  is  manufactured  there  is  sold  to  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  business  at  cost  prices.  They  employ  teachers  to  eduofite 
the  children  of  the  working  people,  and  a  doctor  to  attend  to  the  sick, 
gratis. 

At  Monte  Bufolo  there  are  coal  and  lignite  mines  that  are  rich  enongb 
in  quantity  to  supply  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Italy,  but  the  quality  ii 
too  poor  to  be  used  profitably  consequently  they  are  now  dosed. 

The  silver  and  lead  mines  at  Beiravezza  employ  a  good  many  men 
and  are  important. 

Marbles  and  building  stone  of  various  colors  and  qualities  are  found 
in  abundance  in  the  mountains  and  hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi« 
terranean,  from  the  border  of  Boman  states  to  the  river  Magra  near 
Spezia. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  marble  quarries  at  Carrara, 
Massa,  Beravezza,  and  the  mountain  extending  towards  Lucca.  The 
extensive  production  of  these  is  the  life  of  the  commerce  in  this  con- 
sular district.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  this  industry,  as  it  varies  aocording  to  the  season  and  the  demand 
for  the  production.    Ten  thousand  may  be  near  the  average  number. 

Since  the  year  1878  the  demand  for  marbles  has  steadily  increasedf 
not  only  for  home  consumption  but  for  all  the  countries  of  Earope,  and 
more  labor  being  required  upon  it  than  formerly  to  prepare  it  for  trans- 
portation, the  demand  for  workmen  has  greatly  augmented  in  conse- 
quence. This  has  enhanced  the  price  of  labor  in  all  branches,  except 
for  skilled  workmen  in  the  studios.  Of  these  there  is  a  superfluity.  Mnch 
of  the  labor  upon  the  marble  that  was  formerly  done  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination is  now  done  at  the  deposits  of  the  quarries  and  the  saw-millfl) 
in  order  to  save  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucca  are  yet  imperfectly  developed, 
but  the  mountains  there  are  full  of  the  finest  marbles  of  all  colors. 

The  manufacturing  iudnstry  of  this  district  is  yet  in  its  iufiancy.  On 
the  river  Serchio,  near  Lucca,  there  are  several  factories  for  manufact- 
uring woolen  goods  of  various  descriptions,  jute,  and  for  spinning  and 
reeling  cotton  and  linen  thread.  At  San  Ouiliano  there  is  also  a  small 
factory  for  weaving  cotton  cloths. 

These  constitute  all  the  factories  run  by  water  power  there  are  in  this 
consular  district  that  are  worthy  of  note.  Of  these  the  jute  fiactory 
is  the  most  important,  employing  about  one  thousand  people,  of  which 
nine  hundred  are  women. 

OHAS.  P.  BAENARD, 

ConsuL 

United  States  Consulatb, 

Leghorn^  July  28, 1884. 
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L  GKKEBJgL  TBAPES. 

Wagei  paid  p0r  wnik  of  tirly  %our$  in  the  etmgular  di$irict  of  Leghorn* 

Ooonpatlmis. 
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BinLDOrOTSADM. 

Briokl»7«n '  $S  14  $8  47  $S  8ft 

Hod-oMrietB 1  C3  2  81  IM 

HCmods 4  68  4  68  4  68 

Xenden 81  1  88  1  09 

lPlMten»ra 8  81  4  68  8  47 

Tenders 81  178  I  «7 

Blatera 8  24  8  47  8  85 

Soofers -t 8  24  8  47  8  85 

Tenders 2  89  8  47  8  18 

Plumbers « 2  81  4  06  8M 

AMUtants 4  05  6  21  4  C8 

C»riH*nters 8  24  4  05  8  64 

eae-flUers .*.. 2  89  4  68  8  76 

OTBSB  TBADM. 

Bakers 8  08  4  22  8  65 

Bleoksmitbs 2  81  4  05  8  18 

Strikers i 2  81  4  05  8  18 

Book-binders 2  81  4  05  8  18 

Brick-mAkers 4  68  6  80  5  51 

Brewers 2  81  2  89  2  60 

Bnicbers ' 2  81  '4  68  8  47 

Braes  founders 2  81  6  94  4  62 

Cabine^makers *. 8  24  4  05  8  64 

Confectionera 2  89  4  05  8  97 

Cigar-makers 178  2  81  2  02 

Coopers 2  81  4  05  8  18 

Cutlers   2  81  4  63  8  47 

Bistillers 2  81  6  94  4  69 

Bnvers 2  81  4  68  8  47 

Draymen  and  teamsters 2  81  8  24      '      2  77 

Street  railways 2  31  5  79  4  05 

Byes 2  81  4  05  8  18 

BngrsTsrs 8  47  6  79  4  68 

Fnrriers 2  81  4  68  8  47 

Gardeners 178  2  81  2  02 

Hatters .*  2  81  4  63  8  47 

Horseshoers 2  89  4  06  8  47 

Jowrliw 8  47  6  94  5  20 

liAborers,  porters,  4to 2  81  4  05  8  18 

I^fthoRrapbers 2  84  9  26  5  78 

MillwriEhts 2  81  6  94  4  63 

Kallmakers  (bsnd; 2  81  4  05  8  18 

Potters  2  80  5  79  4  84 

Printew ^ 2  81  5  79  4  05 

Teachers,  public  scbools 992  5  44  4  68 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 2  89  4  68  8  76 

SaU-mNkers 2  31  8  47  2  89 

Steredores 5  79  6  94  6  86 

Tanners 2  31  4  63  8  47 

TaUors 178  8  47  2  60 

Telegraph  operators 4  68  6  94  5  78 

Tinsmiths 2  81  4  05  8  18 

Weavers  (ontstde  of  mills) 92  178  182 


ATerage. 
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U.  Factobies,  mills,  BTO. 


Wagei  paid  per  week  of  tixly-ikc  kour$  in  faetorie$  or  milU  in  the  oonsuUur  dittriei  ^ 

Legkam, 


Oecnpftiloaft. 


WoolM  olotbt: 

First-olus  weftTeri 

Second  cImm  wtmrm 

Firtt-cUn  dyen...... . .. . 

8ecoDd-c)*M  dyen 

Men  of  all  work 

Women 

Boys  And  girls 

Cotton  dotbs: 

Flrtt-cl«ea  weaTeis 

Becond-cliiM  weaTen 

Women  we*yen 

Threads,  spinners  and  reelers. 

Jute,  weavers 

Baw-mills : 

Sawyers  of  boards 

Sawyers  of  marble 

Com-miUs,  millers 


Lowest.    Highest.  ATenfa 


$6  00 
400 
600 
800 
800 
2-00 
80 

800 

1  00 

00 

00 

70 

890 
800 
880 


98  00 

5  60 

6  00 
4  80 
800 
260 
1  30 

880 
200 
8  00 
1  20 
1  60 

420 
4  80 
880 


••5 

(• 
l« 
9» 
1» 

IN 

S» 

IM 

1» 

m 

119 

til 
IN 
SN 


III.  FOUNDBIES,  HAOHINE-SHOPSi  AND  TROTX  WOBK8. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  of  eixty  houre  in  foundrie$,  maohmO'ehope,  and  iron  u>orki  in  Ik 
eoneutar  dietrici  of  Leghorn* 


Ooon  patlons. 

Lowest 

Hilhert. 

ArtnCBi 

Itaobinista: 

t7  20 
600 
800 
800 
490 
220 

00  60 
790 
4  80 
600 
790 
800 

#«» 

Kirst'class  workmen 

•  N 

Common  workmen  ....'.'•...J. 

IN 

Turners 

4N 

Molders 

IW 

Hen  of  all  work 

IN 

lY.  Glasswobkebs. 

Wagee  paid  per  teeek  of  eeven  daye  {averaging  twelve  honre  per  day)  to  glaee^worken  ^ 
the  coneular  dietrict  of  Leghorn. 


Ooonpationa. 

Lowest 

Highest 

XretHfi- 

Blowers : 

First  olass •... 

06  00 
4  20 
660 
420 
860 
420 
840 
800 
880 
800 

$8  40 
700 
840 
7  00 
660 
700 

1120 
660 
480 
420 

f7N 

Second  class 

§N 

Casters 

7N 

Flatteners - - 

i« 

Drawers 

4N 

Cntters 

SN 

LaiUers 

ON 

Stokers 

4N 

Packers 

*!! 

I«aboren  ....•^...................••....^^..c......... .......*■.* ...... 

SN 

^ 

This  work  is  oontinaons,  the  famace  flres  nerer  being  extinguished. 
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WagtB  paid  per  tpetik  of  ^ixty  \our$  in  and  in  otmneGUan  with  mines  in  tke  consular  district 

of  Leghorn, 


Ooonpatiaiit. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Arerage. 


"mr  off'kmen : 

InMioinM 

Copper  Biiiioe 

Leiia  and  lilver  miiiee 

JCaofEMieee  mfaios 

Quick  silver  mioee 

Borario-aoid  miseo 

If  arblo  mlneo 

Building  ttooo 


$2  80 
SOO 
800 
800 
1  20 
1  80 
240 
240 


$4  20 
420 
420 
480 
2  40 
8  00 
420 
860 


$8  28 
3  00 
3  80 
8  70 

1  80 

2  70 
8-80 
800 


YI.  Bailway  bhploy^. 

Weufespaid  to  railwaif  emplopA  (those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  engaged  on 
the  engines  and  oars,  Unemenf  raUroad  laborers,  ^o.,  in  the  consular  disMot  of  Leghorn, 


Ooottpatlone. 


Lowest    Highest   ArengOb 


First  elsss porresr. 

Second  class do... 

Third  class do... 

Fourth  dass do... 

▲ooouBtohts per  month. 

Conductors  of  trains do... 

Placer  of  trains  In  stations do... 

Baggage-master do... 

Bngtne  drirers do... 

Firemen do... 

Watchmen  and  laborers do... 


$15  44 
15  44 
15  44 
15  44 
57  00 
28  05 
13  00 


$810  60 

578  00 

463  20 

847  40 

10  80 

17  87 

17  87 

10  80 

67  65 

85  00 

15  00 


$17  87 
16  40 

16  40 

17  87 
62  79 
8108 
13  60 


VIL  Ship-taeds  and  shipbuilding. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards— distinguishing  between  iron  and  wood  ship' 
building— in  the  consular  district  of  Leghorn, 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Modifiers                  

$4  05 
280 
2  81 
8  18 
4  05 
8  47 

2  60 
8  18 
405 
468 

3  47 
2  31 
8  18 
463 

4  92 
289 
2  89 
2  31 
260 

58 

J9  26 
5  79 
463 

5  70 
11  58 
10  42 

463 

6  79 
9  26 

17  37 
694 
463 

7  72 
9  65 
9  26 
4  63 
4  63 

8  47 
8  18 



$6  65 

•Toiners    ...      .  ...        ..•......•..•••..............--..--....••«--.. 

434 

TinwnHhs . .... . .......................... 

8  47 

Firemen...  •......-■•..•  •■...«■• .-..• -1-. 

4  48 

Ad)a6ters          

8  81 

Turners - 

6.94 

2fMons 

8  61 

Painters             .    .              

4  48 

Forirers           .......................................................... 

6  65 

11  00 

Foandeni  in  bronse. -. 

520 

Seamen 

8  47 

Oamenters        •    ..  ..    .     .....  ...................................... 

6  45 

7  14 

7  09 

Beaters  in  iron • 

8  76 

Cnttom  111  Iron           ..     .  ..   ..««••••..•«.••...••••••.-••-.••-•«-.••>•-- 

3  76 

Pnnoh Am  in  iron         ..«..       ••.•••.•••.•••••.•••«•.••••••■•••••-«••••«« 

2  89 

Assiiitants  

289 

AmiiiiftAntfi  fhoTfi) 
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YIIL  Bbambn's  wages. 


Wagmpirid  per  month  to  $eam$n  {offleert  amd  mmy-dUHngnUMng  hetween  oceam,  eMwl,  maid 
river  natigatian,  and  between  §ail  and  •(aai»--te  the  eoneular  dtetrictef  Leghorn, 


Oooapatlona. 

Lowest. 

HighMt 

Artngie^ 

Btmmvnt 

riMkftAlfltA _. 

160  00 
MOO 

moo 

80  00 

t6S80 
*20  08 

mISm!^""";::::';;"::::"'':  "":»"^ 

Somiieik •■ • .>-- 

*18  08 

MUngreMels: 

Captoins , 

40  00 
10  00 

80  00 
MOO 

*68  00 

Ifl&M 

*98  08 

n<ianniiii  .■••>> •..•...■.....•••••-- ■■..>. 

*12  00 

OoMtan: 

Cftptslnii T. 

80  00 
MOO 

40  00 
80  80 

*85  08 

ir«t«t ..,........„,.„»..,.,..,... 

*17  88 

*U  88 

The  ntione  of  theaeAineii  on  ■toMnera  oooelale  of  breed  Mid  ooilbe  tn  the  moniiag ;  eoopead  —eat 
with  wlae,  at  dinner;  meet  and  TefetaUea,  with  wine,  for  eiq»p«r.  The  eeamen  on  ealUng  Yeaaela 
have  the  eame  exoept  wine. 

IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 

Wage$  paid  per  we^  of  $ixiy-8ix  hewn  in  ttoreo,  wJioleeaU  er  reiaU^  to  mdte$  and  femaJei, 
in  the  ooneular  dUtriot  of  Leghorn, 


Occapationa. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

▲versfe. 

Wholesale: 

Saleemen* 

MALM. 

♦4  80 

tn 

800 
880 
200 

1  00 
100 

87  90 
840 
800 

480 
0  00 
900 

900 
900 

Sook'keeDera* 

96  08 
6  30 

Porters 

BetaU: 

Bslesmen 

988 

A/Ccoantants 

8  88 

Porters - - - 

4  88 

Betail: 

Sales  wonen  ....••. . 

mCALBi. 

988 

1  80 

Aooonntants 

-.-§.-     .         .       -   -- 

1  58 

*  Sslesmen  and  hook-keepers  in  wholesale  houses  are  usnally  employed  about  fi»rty-ei|^t  hoozs  per 
week. 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  to  houeehold  eervanta  (towne  and  oitiee)  in  the  eeneutar  iietrietof 

Leghorn, 


Lowest 

Highest 

ATocaca. 

^00 
2  00 
440 
400 

119  00 
800 
000 
800 

IJS 

Haid  servants 

8A»"?*tr«awiB. 

*0  08 

Norses 

*0  00 

'Andboaid. 
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Wttgmpaid  pw  dajf^  <tf  tweltfe  haw$;  to  agricullural  lahoren  and  honaehold  (oountrff)  t&t" 
vanta  in  ike  conmlar  distrid  of  Leghorn, 


Oocnpattons. 

Loweat 

Highett 

ATengab 

HaIm: 

M 

10 
14 
U 

90 
10 
28 

n 

♦'S 

Spaders 

liowen  and  lespen 

VemalM - 

77 
14 

Plantera 

10 

K<Lkf^n9f  hf^ .r. 

lA 

Xn.  OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wages  paid  per  year  to  ike  oorporaHon  emple^  <i»  tke  eoneular  dMrtot  of  Legkom, 


Oooapatiooa. 


Loweat. 


Hlghait 


Areraga. 


Secratary  general 

Tioe-secretary    , 

Chiefs  of  Becnona , 

Chiefs  of  dlYisiona 

Xmp1o.v6s         

iDApector  (Ootroi) 

Casbiers  (Octroi) 

Em  plojto  (Ootroi) 

Xeepem  (Octroi) 

Phvaioiana , 

Midwivea 

Teacbera 

School  mlalresses 

Director  of  the  Gymnaaimn 

Professors 

Director  of  the  Teohnlcal  School. . 
Professors 


CTTT  OUABD. 


Connnandant . 

IfarHlials 

Sergeants..... 

Corporala 

Giiarda 


1700  00 
400  00 
424  00 
579  00 
22100 


886  00 

281  00 
188  90 


90  60 
231  00 

104  40 


847  40 

'isi'oo 


281  60 
188  96 


0965  00 
772  00 
640  40 
075  60 
880  00 
960  82 
463  20 
866  70 
212  80 
270  20 
125  45 
828  10 
270  20 
289  50 
405  80 
289  50 
847  40 


424  00 
808  80 
270  20 
250  90 
212  30 


$882  00 

586  00 
482  50 
627  26 
808  80 


424  00 
200  16 
175  68 


no  97 
279  86 
212  80 


876  86 
289' 60 


241  26 
175  68 


XIII.  OOYEBNMENT  BEPABTMENTS  AND  OPPICES. 

Wages  paid  per  year  to  employes  <•  Oovemment  departments  and  offlees,  exelusive  of  trades- 
men and  laborers,  in  ike  eoneular  district  of  Legkom, 


Ooonpationa. 


First  Jodge 

Second  Judge  pretor. , 

Chancellor 

Porter,  usher 


CV8T01I-B0UBB. 


First  commissary ... 
Second  commissary  . 

First  appraiser 

Second  appraiser 

Clerks 


Lowest. 


$240 


Highest 


$000 
500 
860 
200 


840 
600 
500 
400 


Ayerage. 
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XV.  PbQCTBBS  ANI>  PBINTUfa  OFFICES. 


ffUUemmii  tkowinf  1A«  wagei  paU  per  week  of  9izip  kowrt  to  primUn  {eamponien^ 
proof-rmd9r§,  fo. ),  im  tk4  camular  diHriot  of  Leghorn. 


Oooiipationt. 


Lowest. 


Conpoiilton 

Priatcn 

PreMm«n ... 
JEogniTort.. 
IfMhlnUU.. 


$1  » 
1  54 

m 

40 
289 


BM 

2  81 
878 
488 


88  81 
171 
181 


JBLAX. 

RMPOST  BJ  VIOM  AWP  AOTZXe  OOKSUL  RIOHMAW,* 

# 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  circular  of  tho 
Department  of  the  15th  of  February  last,  concerning  the  condition  of 
labor  in  diiferent  countries,  and  to  report  as  follows : 

AOBIOULTUBB  IN  LOMBABDT. 

The  peasantry  are  poorly  housed  and  fed.  The  houses  are  generaDy 
badly  built,  poorly  ventilated,  damp,  small,  and  destitute  of  comforts. 
The  diet  consists  principally  of  insniBciently  cooked  Indian  meal  and 
not  salted.  The  prevalence  of  pellagra,  which  affects  31  per  cent,  ot 
the  population,  is  attributed  to  bad  lodging  and  food. 

Land  laborers  are  in  three  classes : 

1.  Those  who  hire  land  at  about  450  liters  of  wheat  per  hectare 
(2.4711  acres)  per  year,  and  pay  in  addition  a  yearly  rent  of  $5.79  per 
room ;  also  a  rent  extra  for  garden  and  stable  in  a  fixed  quantity  of 
eggs  and  poultry.  These  pay  also  one-half  the  taxes,  and  turn  over  to 
the  landlord  one-half  the  product  of  wine  and  cocoons.  For  extra 
work  they  receive  19.3  cents  per  day. 

2.  This  class  lives  (by  long  custom)  upon  t^e  estates,  and  receive  ftee 
of  compensatidu  their  dwelling,  fuel,  25  per  cent,  of  the  rice,  meal,  and 
flax,  and  also,  as  extra,  some  meal  for  bread,  rice,  milk,  butter,  and 
poultry. 

3.  Day  laborers  who  receive  from  28.9  cents  to  57.9  cents  per  day  ac- 
cording to  the  season  and  the  demand. 

I.  The  genbbal  tbades. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  various  trailes  are  quite  uniform  throughout 
northern  Italy.  The  following  list  of  wages  paid  in  the  city  of  Milan 
has  been  prepared  with  much  care.  These  prices  apply  in  the  main  to 
a  day  of  eleven  hours. 


*  Held  at  consulate-genoral  at  Rome,  and,  heuce,  received  at  the  Department  too 
late  for  mention  in  the  Secretary's  letter. 
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OoonpMloiia. 


Lowest 


Hii^Mt. 


Avence. 


BUILDarO  TBADBS. 


Brieklmn 

Hod-carrl«n  . 


93HbTeiiden.... 

Pl«0teren 

■wt  Tendon.... 

SUten 

Boofen 

Teoden — 
Plnmbert 

AeeiiitenU. 

Cwrpentert 

Oaa-fitten 


OTHIB  TSADBS. 


Beken 

Bkokumiths 

Strikfre 

Book-binders 

Briok-maken , 

Botchers 

Brsas-fonnders , 

Cablnet-msktsrs 

Confectioners 

Oigar-makerst 

Coopers 

Cntien 

DistUlers 

Drirers 

Draymen  and  teamsters., 

?W  Cab  and  oarriaee 

rw  Street-railways 

Dyers , 

EoKraTers 

Farriers 

Gardeners , 

Hatters 

Horse-shoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  ite 

LitboKrapbers 

MUlwriifbts 

NaU-makers  (band) 

Potters 

Printers 

Te^cbers,  public  schools  t  • . . . 
Saddle  ana  harness  makers  . . 

Tanners 

Tailors , 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmith , 

Wearers  (oatside  of  mills)  . . 

Spinners  (flax) 

Snoemskers 

Button  makers 

Telegraph  messengers 


.57 


.28 

.e? 

.28 
.OT 
.28 
.OT 
.87 
.28 
.67 
.28 
.«7 
.87 


.88 
.86 
.48 
.57 
.68 
.67 
.67 
.96 
.78 


90.46 
.26 
.60 

•  .26 
.40 
.25 
.45 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.25 
.48 
.50 


.85 
.60 
.42 
.60 


.60 
.60 
.60 
.96 


.67 
.77 
.57 
.86 
.48 
.86 
.58 
.67 
.96 
.67 
.86 
.86 
.67 
2.80 
.48 
.77 
.88 
.67 
.48 
.77 


.45 

.60 

.50 
.65 
.40 
.65 
.68 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.55 
.96 
.40 
.60 
.88 
.50 
.40 
.60 


.77 
.77 
.96 

1.15 
.48 
.67 
.77 
.67 

1.16 
.67 


.67 
.57 
.57 
.96 
.40 
.88 
.60 
.48 
.60 
.60 


*  Ajid  dinner. 


t  Stated  below  separately. 


COST  OP  LIVING. 


Having  reference  to  the  division  of  this  sabject  adopted  in  the  circu- 
lar, I  would  state : 

1.  The  average  cost  of  the  rent  and  daily  meals  of  a  workman  is  20^ 
cents,  as  follows:  Breakftutj  bread,  3^  cents;  dinner ^  bread,  3^  cents; 
sausages  or  cheese,  2  cents  |  supper ^  soap  of  rice  and  vegetables,  4 
cents ;  bread,  3^  cents }  lodg%ng,  5  cent«.  Any  surplus  of  earnings  is 
spent  for  clothing,  shoes,  Sunday  amnsements,  &c. 

The  above  refers  to  single  persons.    Families  spend  in  proportion. 
Children  of  ten  years  gain  an  average  of  5  cents  per  day  and  older  ones 
more.    Married  women  earn  from  6  to  10  cents  per  day.        ^         i 
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PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Since  1878  wages  have  advanced  10  per  cent.;  otherwise  there  is  do 
change  in  conditions. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WOBKINO  CLASSES. 

The  working  classes  are  generally  steady  and  there  are  few  drunk- 
ards.   Wages  being  so  low  saving  is  impossible. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOTJg  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

A  good  feeling  exists  between  employ^  and  employer,  which  contrib* 
utes  to  the  general  prosperity. 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  labor  associations  of  Milan  include  most  of  the  workmen.  These 
societies  are  social  and  political  in  their  aims  and  seldom  dictate  wages 
to  employers.    There  are  no  counter  organizations  of  capltaL 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  rare  and  none  have  occurred  for  several  years. 

FOOD  PUROHASES. 

Work-people  are  free  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life  where  they  choose. 
They  are  paid  every  Saturday. 

GO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  co-operative  societies  which  enable  workmen  to  buy  the 
necessaries  of  life  at  wholesale  prices.  The  result  has  been  good  Mti 
has  affected  general  trade. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  as  regards  food  is  poor,  as  ap- 
I>ear8  from  what  has  been  already  stated.  Their  homes  are  miserable. 
Many  families  have  only  one  room  and  very  few  have  more  than  two. 
Thus  often  in  one  and  the  same  room  are  huddled  together  from  four  to 
eight  persons,  of  both  sexes,  single,  married,  and  children.  In  such  a  state 
of  things  one  can  imagine  the  moral  condition  of  the  people.  They  are 
better  off  physically  than  one  would  expect  from  their  poor  living.  Their 
dotlies,  linen,  &c.,  though  inferior  in  material,  are  suitable  for  their 
work,  and  neat  and  clean  on  Sundays.  The  general  condition  will  re- 
main much  the  same,  without  any  chance  for  the  better,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. As  a  rule  they  can  lay  up  nothing  for  old  age  or  sickness. 
When  disabled  for  work  they  are  helped  by  mutual  aid  societies,  which 
I  shall  refer  to  hereafter.  Only  in  a  few  cases  is  the  employer  respon- 
sible for  accidents. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

Since  last  year  a  law  has  been  passed  giving  to  workmen  who  can 
read  and  write  the  right  to  vote,  and  which  will  surely  give  them  in  the 
future  a  considerable  representation  in  Parliament.  They  already  have 
one  deputy  from  Milan. 

CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

Nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  are  peasants,  the  balance  work- 
men, house  servants,  &c.,  and  this  has  some  influence  on  wages.  Tbej 
leave  to  better  their  condition.    Many  thousand  persons  have  within  the 
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last  four  years  gone  to  the  IJiiited  States  from  Piedmont,  Lombardy, 
and  Yenice,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  steady,  hard  working  and 
sober  class. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

Statistics  are  wanting  as  to  the  number  of  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  the  industries  of  Lombardy.  It  is  well  known  that  women 
are  largely  occupied  with  field  labor  in  this  country.  In  passing  through 
liombardy  more  women  than  man  are  seen  tilling  the  land.  These  wo- 
men belong  to  the  families  of  the  tenants  and  are  not  hired.  The  larg-^ 
est  employment  of  women  is  in  the  silk-spinning  establishments.  ThescT 
are  paid  partly  by  the  day  and  according  to  skill,  and  partly  by  the  quan-- 
tity  of  work  done.  The  average  wages  per  day  is  about  40  cents,  tu 
Milan  a  considerable  number  of  females  are  employed  in  the  manufact- 
ore  of  clothing,  gloves,  buttons,  porte-monnaies,  and  fancy  articles. 
Nearly  all  these  are  paid  by  the  quantity  produced.  The  establish- 
ments are  open  from  early  in  the  morning  until  dark  and  employes  can 
work  the  number  of  hours  they  choose.  Those  who  go  out  to  sew  re- 
ceive 19.3  cents  per  day  and  board.  Sewing  women  in  dress-making- 
establishments  have  19.3  cents  per  day  without  board.  The  price  has 
not  advanced  during  the  last  five  years  for  female  labor.  Education  is 
now  within  the  reach  of  all  and  nearly  all  children  avail  themselves  of 
it.  The  adult  population,  however,  are  very  deficient,  and  many  of  both 
sexes  are  unable  to  read  or  write. 

II.  Waoes  paid  in  factories  and  mills. 

Average  wage*  paid  per  week  of  sixty-six  hours  in  factories  and  mills. 


Ooeu]»ation8. 


OOTTOlf  AXD  BPIlfirnfO  MILLS. 

Head  pickers 

Plcken 

OOen 

Orinden 

Card  shippers 

Drawers 

Borlnjc  hands 

ICsle  spinners 

BAok  boys 

Pieoers 

Slevator  hands 

Iron  workers 

WBATINO  MILLS. 

Speeder  ffiris 

Intermediates 

Ylyihunes 


Wages. 


$2  80 

1  98 
382 
290 

2  12 
128 
1  46 
8  86 

85 
1  45 
1  74 
848 


1  45 

1  46 
145 


Oconpations. 


WBAVJKO  MILLS— continued. 


Jack  frames 

Doffers 

Winders 

Qoilters 

Slasher  tenders... 
SlA^her  helpers... 
Drawer  in  colors  . 
Drawer  in  white.. 
Weavers,  plain... 
WeaTera,  fancy  ... 

Dyers,  plain 

Dyers,  fancy 

Dvers,  chain 

Clothroom  hands . 

!  Firemen , 

Fonndrymen 

Masons 

Painters , 


Wages. 


WAOES  PAID  IN  GOVERNMENT  CIGAR  FACTORY  IN  MILAN. 


Hours,  eight  in  winter  and  nine  in  summer.  One  hundred  and  ninety 
men  and  1,300  women  are  employed.  Males  earn  from  38.6  cents  to  86.8 
cents  per  day.  Females  make  from  19.3  cents  to  42.6  cents  per  day. 
The  director  states  that  the  hands  are  industrious,  orderly,  and  saving. 
Those  at  regular  wages  are  paid  idso  during  sickness.  For  the  women, 
there  is  a  mutual  aid  society  to  meet  cases  of  sickness  each  member  con- 
tributing 20  cents  per  months  and  receiving,  in  case  of  sickness,  12  cents 
per  day  for  the  first  ninety  days,  and  7  cents  per  day  for  the^following 
ninety.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Foor^f  Milary  0/  ike  offieen  €f  ike  mimUo^^  gavenmeiU  0/  JMUmi. 


Offloen. 

berem. 
ployed. 

Selaiy. 

OOoen. 

Vvm- 
beroB. 
plejed. 

8el«7. 

ICatot*  

Clerk 

4 

9 

1 

9 

1 

8 

19 

11 

9 

9 

8 

9 

4 

4 

16 

90 

16 

90 

15 

15 

95 

88 

10 

88 

00 
80 
15 
15 
15 

•»8  60 

976  96 

>^H^^^f«^rf* 

•14 

iiiwoo' 

810  00 
779  00 
788  40 
604  80 
666  90 
617  60 
640  40 
601  60 
468  90 
494  60 
1. 110  40 

778  00 
788  40 
604  80 
617  60 
679  00 
640  40 
468  90 
886  00 
847  40 

tl  16  t 

t06  ! 

t86  , 

t77 

1 110  40 

779  00 
788  40 
604  80 
666  90 
640  40 
60180 
463  90 
494  60 
866  70 
847  40 

Do 

BeoretATT'Ceneral 

Chief  phjti<ri«a 

779  60 

aSS»SS«;.™;;!i;!-.!!"!. 

Un«ier'oiivaiaiiin 

0X8  00 

Do 

unaer^iiy«ai«n............... 

891  16 

Do 

Do 

806  68 

Do 

Do 

501  68 

Do 

Ifidwivee 

96  56 

Do 

Chlefh  of  oflioen  of  6td«r 

Do 

€75  56 

Do 

6N  80 

Do 

Do 

Do 

▲Mietanta,  ofBoen  of  order  — 
Do 

546  46 

Do 

601  86 

Cbiof  oaginoer 

1            Do 

468  96 

Bnfffaiflon  .- »T 

Do 

494  66 

•^Do::::;;;;;::::::..;::::: 

Do 

406  86 

Do 

Do 

M6  76 

Do 

Do 

847  46 

Do 

Do 

168  66 

Do 

Do 

986  56 

Clii«f  doalsner 

Do 

tTT 

DMifDon 

Do 

far 

Do 

Reniturr  offldalt 

468  90 

TeobnioittA 

S!?!?!v..;:.:.:.:..;.:: 

isi  66 

Do 

Do 

886  60 

Do 

Chief  coDstablae 

S79  00 

Do 

Do 

56616 

Chief  olerk 

Do 

691  10 

Clerks 

Do  

489  60 

Do 

ConetAblea,  aeoond  cleae 

Do 

468  96 

Do.. 

847  46 

Do 

Do 

979  90 

Do 

990  66 

Do 

V««l«^tW.... ........ ......... 

981  68 

Do 

9enrentii 

916  16 

Do 

Do 

908  65 

Do 

Do 

180  U 

Do    

•Unpaid. 


tPerday. 


OOLLEOTOBS  OF  OOTBOI  DUTIES. 

TahU  thovfing  ike  number,  ffradei,  and  annual  uajf  of  eolJeoton  of  ootroi  duHee  at  ike 
gatee  of  Milan,  and  of  guard; 

Grade. 


Inapeotor 

.  Snbinepeotor 

^JUeotenant 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Acooantant 

Brigadiers,  each 

SaDbrlftadiera,  each... 
Select  gnarda,  each — 
Ordinary  guards,  each 


847  40 
806  81 
44 
IBS  14 
178  70 
16170 


SOHOOLTEAOHEBS. 
Annual  ealaiiee  paid  achool-iettohera  in  the  elementarg  tiehooJe. 


Occapations. 


Director 

▲aaiatant  teacher. . 
Do 

"Writiiig-inaeter.... 
Aaeistant  teacher  . 


Salary. 


1424  60 
866  70 
808  80 
270  20 

.   178  70 


OcoupaUona. 


Directress . 

Assiatant  teacher . . 

Do , 

Do 

Writing.mistress.. 


Brsiy  flye  years  the  salaries  are  inoreased  10  per  oeat. 


jilizuU  by 


Googk 


Salary. 


8886  00 
806  80 
260  55 
86  80 
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WAGES  OF  RAILWAY- BMPLOYlfiS. 

7%e  Alta  Italia  Bailway  Oorapany,  whose  system  comprises  all  the 
lines  of  Northern  Italy,  have  their  central  administration  office  at  Milan. 
This  company  have  kindly  famished  me  with  their  pay-roll,  from  which 
I  extract  the  following: 


Oooupfttloiia. 


Knm- 
ber  em- 
ployed. 


Aniraal 

salary. 


Ooonpatlona. 


Num- 
ber em- 
ployed. 


salary. 


OouncUqfadmMtiraiion, 

Chief  seoretaxy 

Secretaries 

Aaaistant  seoretarlea 

Do 

Chief  officer 

Under  officer 

AoooDDtants 

Do 

Assistant  aooonntants 

Do   

Chief  doorkeepers 

Assistant  doorkeepers 

Serrants 

A0rstofy*«  o^lst. 

Chief  seoretary 

Under  secretuies 

Principal  Inspeotor 

Inspector 

^Do   

Chief  officers 

Under  officers 

Assistant  seoretaiies 

Do 

Aooonntants 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Assistants 

Do 

Do 

Chief  doorkeeper 

Do.....\T: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Porters 

Do 

Do 

Bureau  qftcmUaiy  imp$etion. 

Delegated  inspector 

Sanltai^  inspectors 

Do!"I!I!!"'"l!;i!!"I 
Do 

Chief  officer 

Underofficer 

Accountant 


$1,168  00 
868  60 
036  00 
670  00 
762  70 
686  90 
621  10 
463  20 
847  40 
318  46 
280  60 
260  66 
196  86 


2,816  00 
1.621  00 
1,621  00 
1,273  80 
1,100  00 
084  80 
868  50 
762  70 
686  00 
679  00 
686  90 
679  00 
621  10 
463  20 
406  80 
847  40 
818  46 
269  60 
818  46 
289  60 
289  60 
260  66 
231  60 
220  02 
208  44 
196  86 


1, 100  10 
406  30 
347  40 
289  50 
260  66 
868  60 
762  70 
679  00 


Bureau  qf  tamitary  iaupecHon— 
Continued. 

Accountants 

Do 

Assistant  accountants 

Do : 

Do 

Porter 

Bttretmqf  legal  counetL 

Law  counselor 

Chief  officer....'. 

Legal  adyiser 

Do 

Under  chief  officer 

Accountants 

Do 

Assistant  accountants 

Do ... 

Doorkeeper 

Porter 

Traetion  departmuU, 

Engineers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Firemen 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chief  Terifier  of  arrivals  and 
departures 

Verifiers 

Do 

Do 

Chief  watchmen 

Do 

Lubricating  men 

Do.... 

Do 

Laboring  hands 

Do. 

Do 


29 

92 

97 

118 

136 

166 

127 

60 

80 

240 

160 

200 

200 

6 

4 

8 

14 

46 

67 

7 

12 

73 

74 

9 

180 

420 


$62110 
468  20 
847  40 
818  45 
289  60 
208  44 


1,62100 
926  40 

.  610  60 
762  70 
664  8o 
679  00 
621  10 
847  40 
818  46 
281  60 
208  44u 


468  20^ 
406  80 
876  86 
847  40 
818  46 
289  50 
260  66 
260  66 
231  60 
208  44 
196  86 
186  28 
178  70 

405  80 
847  40 
818  46 
260  65 
281  60 
208  44 

185  28 
173  70 

186  28 
178  70 
162  10 
162  10 
160  64 
138  90 


IVaCnrnMCpM^ysar).— Conductors,  $185.28  to  $289.50;  brakemen,  $162.12  to  $178.70 ;  signahnen,  $188.90 
to  $178.70. 


United  States  Consulate, 

Mihanj  June  9, 18SL 


AKTHONT  EIOHMAN, 

Vice  and  Acting  Consul. 
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VAPLES. 

REPORT  BY  CONSUL  RAUGEWOUT^ 
EXPLANATION. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Department  of  State  the  following 
answers  to  the  <^  Labor  Circular"  of  February  15, 1884,  which  answers 
embrace  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  information  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  upon  the  matters  therein  referred  to : 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  relations  between  employer  and  employ^  in 
this  province  and  city,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  here, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  follow  out  the  instructions  and  to  con- 
form strictly  to  the  requisites  of  the  schedules  annexed  to  the  circular. 
When  I  can  fill  oujt  the  forms  relating  to  wages — highest,  lowest,  and 
average — ^in  the  manner  desired  by  the  Department  I  will  do  so,  other- 
wise I  will  be  compelled  to  formulate  my  answers  in  accordance  with 
the  information  received. 

Part  I.  Male  labob. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

As  will  be  seen  by  what  follows  in  the  forms  hereto  annexed  the  rates 
of  wages  in  all  branches  of  labor  in  Naples  is  very  low.  To  this  fact  is 
dne  much  of  the  misery,  poverty,  and  degradation  among  the  working 
classes.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  of  living  for  these  classes  is  also  veiy 
low,  the  necessaries  of  life  consumed  by  them  being  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  character,  and  that  for  the  most  part  their  food  is  nutritious; 
but  among  them  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ambition  and  desire  of  be^ 
tering  their  condition,  and  further,  the  amount  of  wages  they  receive  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  by  them. 

COST  OF  LIVING  TO  THE  LABOBINO  GLASSES. 

Taken  from  an  American  point  of  view  the  cost  of  living  to  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  Naples  and  its  environs  is  low.  Necessaries  of  life  can 
be  bought  at  small  cost.  These  classes  subsist  upon  a  variety  of  food 
that  is  very  abundant.  The  soil  is  rich  and  produces  in  a  single  year 
two  or  three  crops  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  the  grain  necessary  for 
bread  and  macaroni  comes  from  the  province  of  Puglia,  in  Eastern 
Italy,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  entirely  home  consumption. 
Meat  with  the  laboring  classes  is  a  luxury,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  rarely  indulged  in.  When  used  it  is  worth  from  44  to  50  cents  per 
kilogram. 

Foodprices. — The  principal  articles  of  food  are :  Macaroni,  worth  firom 
10  to  12  cents  per  2\  pounds ;  fish,  worth  about  15  cents  per  2^ pounds; 
bread,  worth  from  7  to  9  cents  per  2\  pounds.  Vegetables  ot  the  fol- 
lowing varieties:  Tomatoes,  in  summer,  2  cents  per 2^ pounds;  in  win- 
ter, 20  cents;  cauliflower,  2  cents  apiece;  cabbage,  1  cent  a  head; 
peppers,  three  for  1  cent ;  carrots,  2  cents  per  bunch ;  turnips  and  onions. 
2  cents  per  bunch;  salad,  1  cen^  for  two  heads;  potatoes,  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  2^  pounds;  peas,  in  summer,  6  cents  per  2\  pounds;  in  win- 
ter, 28  cents  per  2^  pounds ;  beans,  about  7  cents  per  2^  pounds.    Fruits, 

'Beceived  at  the  Department  too  late  for  mention  in  the  Secretary's  letter. 
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eonsiating  of  apples,  plams,  peaches,  berries,  pears,  melons,  figs, 
oranges^  lemons,  Indian  figs,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit  peoaliar  to 
this  Tegion,  worth  from  4  to  10  cents  per  2^  pounds.  Wine,  worth  firom 
7  to  15  cents  per  liter  or  quart. 

Under  the  head  of  fruit  should  be  included  the  chestnuts  or  castague, 
and  the  walnuts,  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  province  of  Salerno, 
adjoining  Naples. 

Glothifig. — ^A  Neapolitan  workingman  seldom  if  ever  indulges  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  or  in  entirely  new  clothing  of  any  kind.  His  cloth- 
ing comes  to  him  in  a  second-hand  condition  from  many  sources.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  renders  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  provide  him- 
self with  much,  even  in  the  winter  months.  It  is  estimated  that  his 
clothing  will  cost  him  from  $5  to  $10  a  year.  The  working  women  are 
much  more  lavish  in  their  expenditures  upon  personal  dress  than  the 
men. 

The  late  cholera  epidemic  has  rendered  the  public  generally  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  quarters  in  which  the  working  classes  live,  namely  the 
Mercato,  Porto,  Pendino,  and  Vicaria.  There  in  the  "  bassi  ^  dwell 
these  people  in  a  social  condition  often  that  defies  belief.  The  rent  of 
a  room  for  living  purposes  or  of  a  small  number  of  rooms  varies  firom 
one  dollar  per  month  up  to  six. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  WAGES. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  rate 
of  wages  which  prevailed  in  1878  and  [that  which  now  prevails,  or  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  has  in  any  degree  changed.  The  rate  of 
wages  now  paid  to  the  ordinary  city  laborers  is  that  prescribed  by  the 
"consiglio  comunale"  of  Naples  at  the  session  of  October  29, 1878, 
ix>  which  reference  is  made  in  another  part  of  this  report; 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

As  a  general  rule  the  Neapolitan  workmen  are  steady  and  obedient. 
They  are  not  guilty  of  excesses  as  a  habit ;  drunkenness  is  rarely  seen. 
At  the  period  of  tKe  new  wine  there  is  rather  more  drinking  than  usual 
and  also  on  the  principal  church-festival  days,  but  open  drunkenness 
is  an  exception,  and  I  can  say  that  during  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years 
in  Naples  I  have  not  seen  over  three  men,  in  or  out  of  the  wine  shops, 
that  have  shown  any  si^ns  of  the  evil  effects  of  wine  or  spirits.  The 
principal  cause  affecting  their  habits  for  good  is  their  religion.  The 
men  and  women  are  devout  and  firm  in  their  religious  beliefs.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  priests  have  over  them  is  still  very  great  and  increased 
perceptibly  during  the  late  epidemic.  In  one  respect  the  workmen  are 
not  trustworthy }  they  need  careful  watching  while  at  work  to  force 
them  to  a  strict  attention  to  what  they  have  in  hand.  They  are  prone 
to  idle  away  their  time  in  preference  to  completing  their  work  and  re- 
ceiving what  is  due  to  them ;  yet  when  they  work  they  labor  well  and 
industriously. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY^  AND  EMPLOYEE, 

This  question  is  one  that  is  difficult  to  answer.  From  appearances 
the  feeling  would  seem  to  be  in  general  friendly,  and  there  are  cases 
where  it  has  developed  into  a  sincere  attachment.  I  have  lately  been 
told  by  one  of  the  largest  iron  workers  in  Southern  Italy,  a  gentleman 
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who  has  in  his  employ  seven  hundred  workmen,  that  between  him  and 
his  employes  the  feeling  is  in  general  extremely  good,  and  that  among 
those  in  his  employ  there  ha«  been  formed  a  society  for  mataal  ai^ 
into  the  treasury  of  which  the  men  pay  every^week  2  cents  each  m 
order  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  support  of  sick  or  injured  members. 

OBGAIOZBD  CONDITION  OF  LABOB. 

In  this  province  there  is  no  organized  condition  of  labor  or  capital, 
and  there  are  no  laws  affecting  tiie  same. 

FBETALENOT  OP  STBIKES. 

Strikes  among  the  Neapolitan  workmen  are  very  rare.  When  tbey 
occur  matters  are  put  to  rights  by  closing  the  works.  I  am  told  that 
among  the  workmen  here  the  principles  of  socialism  have  taken  root, 
and  that  the  authorities  keep  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  leaders  of  the 
movement. 

FOOD  PUBGHASES. 

The  working  people  are  tree  to  purchase  where  and  in  what  manner 
they  desire.  Payments  generally  are  made  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
The  kind  of  currency  generally  used  is  silver  and  paper. 

OOOPEBATrVE  SOOIBTIBS. 

Co-operative  societies  have  had  an  existence  in  Naples  in  an  imper- 
fect form  for  a  few  years,  the  object  of  which  has  been  to  raise  wages 
and  diminish  the  number  of  working  hours.  There  has  been  a  partial 
success  among  the  iron- workers,  but  the  movement  as  yet  is  neither  a 
success  nor  have  the  organizations  been  established  on  firm  basis. 
There  has  been  no  appreciable  effect  on  trade  by  reason  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  societies. 

OENEBAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  W^OBEXNG  PEOPLE. 

This  question  has  been  answered  in  great  part  in  the  answer  to 
question  No.  1.  It  is  said  that  the  Neapolitan  workman  has  no  hopes 
whatever  of  the  bettering  of  his  social  or  financial  condition.  He  gen- 
erally dies  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  that  in  which  he  began  work. 
His  earnings  are  not  sufficient  for  more  than  the  actual  wants  of  the 
day  on  which  they  are  received,  and  no  provision  can  generally  be  made 
by  him  for  old  age  or  sickness.    His  physical  condition  is  excellent 

The  Neapolitan'  workmen  are  strong,  powerful,  and  by  nature  a 
healthy  set  of  people.  Their  moral  condition  cannot  be  spoken  of  in 
such  nattering  terms.  The  lotteries  have  somewhat  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  them.  This  system  has  the  protection  of  the  Government, 
and  from  the  drawings  it  earns  yearly  about  60,000,000  francs.  Every 
Neapolitan  indulges  in  this  species  of  gambling,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  class.  Sums  of  money,  varying  from  2  cents  to  $1,  are  usually 
invested  therein  by  this  class,  with  a  result  varying  from  the  loss  of  the 
investment  to  a  gain  of  25,000  francs.  This  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  evil  influences  surrounding  the  workman.  The  influence  of  the 
church  and  his  attachment  to  his  family  may  be  considered  the  best 
that  surround  him.  Digi^i,,^  by  Google 
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A  FIANO-KAKEB'S  STATEMENT. 

Daring  an  interview  with  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  middle 
dass  of  workmen  in  this  city  I  gained  the  following  information.  This 
man  had  passed  through  all  the  grades  of  his  trade,  that  of  pianoforte 
workman,  up  to  the  point  where  he  was  independent  and  controlled  his 
own  bnsiness.  With  reference  to  the  time  when  he  was  an  ordinary 
workman  he  said : 

I  am  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  a^.  I  am  a  pianoforte  workman,  and 
have  a  family  consisting  of  my  wife  and  four  children,  ranging  from  two  years  to  fif- 
teen vears.  My  wages  per  day  are  3  francs.  The  average  wages  paid  to  workmen  oi 
my  class  are  from  ^  to  3  francs  (50  to  tiO  cents).  My  working  honrs  in  the  winter 
begin  at  7  a.  m.  and  in  summer  at  6  a.  m.,  aod  I  work  for  about  eleven  hours.  I  am 
allowed  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  at  noon ;  my  rooming  and  evening  meals  are  at 
home.  My  wife  works  at  sewing ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  what  her  work 
would  be  per  day,  as  it  depends  upon  the  piece,  so  many  sons  being  received  per 
meter  of  work.  It  is  with  gmat  difficulty  that  I  live  upon  what  I  earn.  My  chil- 
dren's schooling  costs  me  about  6  cents  per  month.  I  cannot  estimate  what  it  costs 
me  to  clothe  my  family  and  self.  My  food  consists  of  macaroni,  fresh  fish,  codfish, 
and  beans,  with  bread  and  wine,  and  occasionally  meat.  I  am  unable  to  save  any- 
thing for  the  future ;  but  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  I  receive  from  a  society  of  mutual 
aid  3  francs  per  day  during  the  period  of  sickness  or  disablement. 

SAPBTY  OF  EMPLOYlftS. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  employes  in  factories  and  mills  are  not  cared 
for  by  the  employer  in  case  of  accident.  Oatside  of  what  aid  they  re- 
ceive from  their  societies,  no  provision  is  made  for  them  in  such  event. 
Some  of  the  railroad  companies  have  resident  physicians,  who  care  for 
the  injured.  Beyond  this  there  are  no  considerations  given  by  the  em- 
ployers to  the  employes.  The  relations  between  these  two  classes  are 
friendly. 

POLITIOAL  BIGHTS  OF  WOBKINGHBN. 

The  tendency  of  legislation  in  Italy  is  not  adverse  to  the  working 
classes.  The  Italian  electoral  law  of  January,  1882,  extends  the  power 
of  voting  to  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  and  likewise  to  the  following  classes : 

First.  Those  who  pay  annually  a  direct  tax  of  not  less  than  19  francs 
and  18  centimes. 

Second.  Those  who  personally  cultivate  agricultural  lands  and  pay  a 
rental  of  500  francs. 

Third.  Those  who  cultivate  the  soil  as  sharers  in  the  products,  or 
who  pay  the  entire  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  par- 
ticipation in  the  products,  the  soil  cultivated  by  them  in  each  of  the 
cases  under  this  number  being  taxed  in  a  sum  not  less  than  80  francs. 

Fourth.  Those  who  pay  for  their  habitations  or  working  places  a 
rental  at  the  following  rate : 

Fnuoe. 

In  the  communes  haying  less  than  2,600  inhabitants 150 

2,500  to  10,000 20O 

10,000  to  50,000 260 

50,000  to  150,000 330 

More  than  150,000  inhabitants 40O 

The  Italian  working  people  are  exempt  from  direct  taxation.  Those 
who,  however,  x>ay  a  rental  of  about  450  francs  are  subject  to^taxatlon. 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION. 

In  my  dispatch  No.  13,  of  October  16, 1883,  the  causes  leading  to  the 
emigration  of  the  working  people  were  fully  discussed.  For  the  most 
part  the  emigration  has  been  caused  by  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
emigrants  t/O  better  their  condition,  arising  from  destitution,  high  prices 
of  living,  and  a  lack  of  assured  work.  Many  are  called  to  America  by 
their  prosperous  relations.  The  occupation  followed  in  the  United  States 
by  those  leaving  this  province  is  generally  that  of  railroad  construction. 
Some  of  them  come  back  to  their  native  land  and  pass  the  winter  and 
in  the  summer-time  either  return  to  their  former  place  of  work  or  seek 
new  fields  of  operations. 

Part  II.  Female  labor,  nxtmbeb  op  women  and  childbbnem 

PLOYED. 

To  give  even  an  approximate  answer  to  all  of  the  questions  under 
this  head  is  impossible  by  reason  of  the  lack  of  official  statistics  upon 
which  to  base  the  same.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  work  of 
the  women  and  children  in  this  province  is  devoted  to  the  following 
branches  of  business : 

Mechanical,  a  very  few  engaged  in  the  Boyal  Arsenal;  teachers  in 
the  public  schools ;  laundresses ;  agricultural  workers ;  coral  workers ; 
sewing  women ;  workers  in  the  tobacco  factory ;  workers  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings ;  fruit  venders  and  hucksters ;  in  telegraph  offices ; 
money  changers ;  water  sellers  and  carriers ;  household  servants  and 
nurses. 

The  proportion  of  numbers  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  each  class  can- 
not possibly  be  given.  There  is  nothing  to  which  one  can  look  for  snch 
information. 

The  maximum  wages  per  day  paid  to  female  adults  is  about  40  cents; 
the  minimum,  10  cents ;  the  average,  30  cents. 

The  hours  of  labor  for  females  are  from  ten  to  twelve  daily. 

MOBAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYlSS. 

Physical  condition. — The  physical  condition  of  the  women  is  excellent. 
Their  moral  condition  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  in  the  case  of  the 
men. 

Improvement. — No  means  are  provided  by  the  employers  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  employes. 

No  means  are  used  for  the  safety  of  the  employes  in  case  of  fire  or 
other  dangers. 

PBOYISIONS  IN   CASE  OF  SI0KNE8S. 

The  same  answer  must  be  made  to  this  question.  In  most  of  the 
trades  there  is  a  society  of  mutual  aid,  maintained  by  the  employes  by 
weekly  contributions. 

PAST  AND  PBESENT  WAGES. 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  wages  of  women  dar- 
ing the  past  five  years,  and  their  employment  has  hsMi  no  effect  npoo 
the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  men,  as  they  seldom  engage  in  the  same  par- 
suits.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  work  done  about  buildings,  ia 
which  women  are  largely  engaged  in  the  carrying  of  stone. 
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The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  about  one-third  higher  than 
they  were  five  years  ago,  dae  in  great  measure  to  taxation^  from  which 
the  working  classes  saffer  indirectly. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  working 
classes  in  this  province  can  neither  read  nor  write.  Snch  is  the  case 
among  the  adults.  Among  the  children  there  is  a  difference.  These  at 
present  have  the  benefit  of  both  the  municipal  and  parochial  schools, 
at  which  they  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write  at  a  total  expense  of  from 
2  to  3  francs  a  month.  The  Neapolitan  working  people  have  within 
themselves  no  social  circle.  The  word  ^*  home,"  as  understood  in  the 
United  States,  Oermany,  and  England,  is  unknown  here.  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  Italian  language.  With  the  Neapolitan  working  man  and 
woman  life  is  a  perpetual  struggle  for  existence. 

OENEBAL  TRADE  WAGES. 

In  preparing  the  answers  required  by  No.  1,  of  ^^  General  trades;,' 
forms  hereto  annexed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  follow  out  the  in- 
structions therein  contained  with  respect  to  the  heading,  <<  Building 
trades.'^  Many  in  this  list  of  occupations  have  no  existence,  either  in 
name  or  in  fact,  in  the  Neapolitan  ayHtem.  The  mason  (muratore)  does 
all  of  the  work  that  the  brick-layers,  hod-carriers,  and  roofers  attend  to 
in  America.  In  Naples  the  municipality  has  regulated  a  tariff  of  wages 
for  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  the  city, 
and  adjoining  villages,  and  to  this  tariff  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer. 
From  this  I  extract  the  following  descriptions  of  employment  and  the 
wages  therein  which  are  fixed.  The  hours  of  employment  are  ten  per 
day. 


OcoapfttioDB. 

Wages. 

Occapations. 

Wages. 

Held  iDMter 

$0  58 
45  i 
85  1 
29 
73  1 
40  1 
'            88  ■ 

77 

58 
50  < 

115: 
07 

Marble- workers: 

FlTBt  olaes 

10  40 
80 

Head  of  first  olaM 

Beoond  class 

Head  of  second  clssa 

Carpenter  of  rough  work : 

Head  of  third  class 

58 

Ornamental  stucco- workers 

First  olaes 

40 

Ordinary  stnoco-workers 

Chief  asaphalt  workers 

Beoond  class 

30 

Carpenter  of  finishing  work : 

Becond-cljUM  ssntaAlt  workers 

07 

Scaffold-bailders: 

First  class' .'. .V.V.V. I'.'.'.WV.V.V.V.'.'. . 

58 

MMter 

Second  class ^ 

Sawyer .a 

40 

Firotclanfl ... 

54 

Second  class 

Iron -workers: 

First  class  

Stone- on  Iters : 

56 

First  dssSx 

Second  class 

42 

Second  olasfl 

Glazier 

50 

Stone  pavement  layers : 

First  class 

07 

Ordinary  pafnter  and  Tamisher 

80 

The  work  of  preparing  the  roof  for  the  reception  of  the  asphalt  cov- 
ering is  done  by  the  masons,  and  the  asphalt  workers  (asphaltiste)  com- 
plete the  labor.  There  are  no  plumbers,  as  a  cla^s,  in  Naples,  there  be- 
ing no  snch  system  of  water  pipes  or  water  supply  as  exists  in  the 
United  States.  Bakers  and  confectioners  and  their  assistants  in  this 
city  are  divided  into  four  classes,  with  the  following  rates  of  compen- 
sation: Chief,  $19.30  per  month;  ordinary  workers,  from  $11.58Nto 
119.30  per  month  ;  boys,  $5.80  per  month  ;  porters,  40  cents  per  day. 
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The  work  of  the  blacksmith  is  generally  done  by  the  job.  The  fig- 
ures indicated  on  the  form  are  the  nsnal  rates  for  day-work.  The  rate 
indicated  for  the  brewers  is  that  of  the  chief  brewer;  the  ordinaTy 
workers  receive  from  $5  to  t8  per  month.  They  do  not  work  steadily, 
much  depending  npon  the  season  of  the  year. 

There  are  n6  cntlers  as  a  class  in  Naples.  Cutlery  sold  in  this  city 
comes  from  Gampobasso  and  England. 

Among  the  engravers  there  are  thefoUowing  classes,  with  the  follow- 
ing  rates  of  wages  per  day: 


BagnviTs. 

LoWMtw 

HigfaMt. 

A.rengit, 

OnbTMW 

♦.Mto^Og 

$1  WtolS  85 

$0  97to$lU 

On  hftrd  fftono 

On  brass  and  copper,  paid  according  to  cleverness  of  worker. 

Day  laborers  among  the  gardeners  receive  from  23  cents  to  39  cents  per 
day ;  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  receive  from  15  cents  to  24 
cents  per  day.  Among  this  class  it  is  very  hard  to  fix  a  standard  of 
wages.  Special  work  and  a  scarcity  of  laborers  would  raise  the  rate. 
Entire  families  work  in  the  gardens  and  fields  about  Naples  and  pool, 
so  to  speak,  their  earnings. 

In  Naples  lithographers  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  with 
the  following  rates  of  compensation  i>er  day : 


Occupations. 


LowMt. 


DMignera $1  55 

Stone  preparer |0  67tol  15 

Printer. fTT. I  89 

Helpers !  29 

I 

8ail-maker8,  as  a  general  rule,  receive  a  fixed  rate  of  wages,  indi- 
cated in  the  forms. 

Tailors  generally  work  by  the  job  and  at  their  homes.  The  amoant 
of  work  is  governed  by  the  season  of  the  year. 


GiaAB-MAKBBS. 

The  manipulation  of  cigars  in  Italy  is  a  Government  monopoly.  In 
Naples  there  is  a  large  establishment,* employing  2,700  operatives.  The 
chief  officer  in  charge  is  a  director,  who  has  directly  under  him  one  or  two 
technical  officers  and  an  office  for  the  acyustmentof  accounts  of  material 
and  money. 

For  admission  to  the  work  of  the  manufactory  the  women  should  be 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  not  over  twenty-five,  and  the  men  not  less 
than  eighteen  nor  more  than  thirty.  The  labor  is  reoomx>ensed  accord- 
ing to  the  job,  although  there  are  men  and  women  in  var3ang  numbers 
in  the  several  establishments  in  the  Kingdom  recomi>ens^  at  fixed 
rates  by  the  day,  and  these  work-people  are  especially  charged  with  at- 
tention to  the  cleanliness  of  the  works  and  with  the  execution  of  such 
special  labors  as  cannot  otherwise  be  paid  for. 

Of  the  2,700  operatives  alluded  to,  2,400  are  women  and  SQO  are  men. 

^  oogle 
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Of  the  former  2,000  are  jobbers  and  the  balance  are  assistants,  at  a  daily 
stipend  of  firom  20  to  32  cents,  which  amount  is  paid  to  them  even  when 
they  are  ill.  The  jobbers  receive  abont  30  cents  daily.  The  300  men 
are  all  assistants,  at  a  fixed  daily  pay,  two-thirds  of  whom  work  by  the 
job.  They  receiye  their  pay  likewise  when  they  are  ill,  bnt  only  for  a 
period  of  two  months.  Their  daily  pay  varies  from  40  to  80  cents,  the 
average  bring  from  70  to  90  cents. 

Over  the  workpeople  there  are  officers  charged  with  the  supervising 
of  the  work  and  its  various  steps,  one  class  of  whom  receive  from  ^20 
to  $35  a  month,  and  others'  daily  pay  at  60, 80, 44,  and  36  cents. 

Draymen  and  teamsters  in  Naples  have  no  fixed  wages  or  prices ;  they 
take  what  they  can  get.  The  figures  placed  in  the  column  as  '^  highest 
wages  "  indicate  what  is  usuaUy  paid  for  an  ordinary  days'  work. 

CAB  AJXD  OABBIAaB  DBIVBBS. 

The  cab  and  carriage  system  in  Naples  is  peculiar  to  the  place,  and 
much  might  be  written  on  the  subject.  The  coachmen  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  who  own  the  vehicle  and  horse  and  those  who 
hire  from  a  principal.  The  municipality  has  fixed  a  tariff  by  the  course 
and  by  the  hour  within  the  city  limits.  The  prices  are  14  cents  for  the 
former:  for  the  latter  30  cents  for  the  first  hour  and  24  cents  for.  the 
sncceeaing  hours.  Some  of  the  men  would  consider  that  they  had  done 
a  good  day's  work  on  the  receipt  of  $1 ;  others,  having  superior  vehicles 
and  horses,  would  look  upon  the  same  sum  as  the  result  of  a  poor  day's 
work. 

MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYl^S. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  officials  connected  with  the  prefecture  and 
municipality  have  a  fixed  rate  of  salary,  atgmented  in  many  cases  by 
length  of  service.  In  addition  to  this  tnere  are  certain  x>erquisites  and 
advantages  which  enhance  greatly  their  income. 

The  sums  under  the  head  of  the  form  entitled  ^<  Seamen's  wages" 
refer  solely  to  the  transatlantic  steamships.  I  found  it  impossible  to 
learn  from  the  same  source  of  information  anything  concerning  the 
wages  upon  the  coast-line  steamships.  The  agents  were  unwilling  to 
give  it. 

PRANK  G.  HAUGHWOUT, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Naples,  December  22, 1884. 
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I.  OBNBBAL  TBADB8. 
fTo^ef  paid  per  month,  week,  or  day  of  ten  to  elevem  kourt  m  Ifaplm, 


Oeenpftttons. 


rBMmth.. 


OM.fltten 

Baken per 

Blaokamiths periUy 

Book-binden do...., 

Briok-maken do.. 

Brewers per  month 

BntelierB perdaj, 

Cabinet-mftkers do — 

GoiifeotioDors per  month.. 

Cooperi per  day.. 

IMven: 

Draymen  and  teemetere do 

Street  railways do — 

Dyers  (in silk) do.... 

Furriers do — 

Gardeners do — 

do 


Hatters. 

Horseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  Ac 


.do. 


.do. 
do. 


Potters. 

Teachers,  public  schools per  month 

Ball-makers per  day, 

Steredores do.. 

Tanners » do.. 

Tailor* do.. 

Tinsmiths do.. 


Credit  for  the  foregoing  information  should  be  glren  to  the  following  persons  in  Naplea,  as  fbOewi: 
Oaa-fltters,  Do  Giovannf:  book-blnders,  engraTers.  and  lithognmhers,  Klohtar  &  Co. ;  ooopenLhriok- 
makers,  sail-makers,  laborers,  porters,  potters,  ana  stoTedoreo,  sdoarao  de  Lnca;  brewery  wUsl  k 
Ca ;  confectioners  and  bakers,  v  an  Bol  St  Feste ;  draymen  and  teamsters,  Oenilll  St  Gow }  oab  and  esr* 
riage  and  teachers  in  schools,  personal  knowledge;  street  railways.  dirMtorof  Kaples  trams ^  gv^ 
doners.  Damman  St  Co.  (at  Partici) ;  hatters,  De  Mata;  Jewelers,  Melillo  Brothers. 

The  bformation  coTering  the  other  trades  is  taken  ftom  memoranda  of  past  compilation.  AiyMBfli 
it  is  aeenrate.  the  names  or  the  inibnnants  have  been  lost 


II.  FAOTOBIES)  HILLS,  ETC. 
Wdgei  paid  per  day  and  month  of  eleven  honn  daily  in  factories  or  mUU  in  Naplee.* 


Oeonpattons. 

Director per  month, 

Chief  mechanic do... 

Chief  miller do.., 

Second  miller do.., 

Office  derk do... 

Clerk: 

Bran  department do... 

Grain  department do... 

Assistant do... 


I  Highest  'I 

wages.   |, 


Ooenpatloiis. 


1      148261 

77  10 

6700 

28  96  1 

26  00  1 

28  86 

82  80 

11  68 

Clerk-^Contlniied : 

Door  of  deUyery per  month . . 

Kiffht  watchman do.... 

supping  clerk do.... 

Workmen  (loading  and  unloading),  per 

day 

Misoellaneons  workmen per  day. . 

Do .r.do:.. 


HlgMt 


17  » 

urn 

4t 

a 


*  Information  reoeired  ftom  Ifesvrs.  Bodmer  St  Co.,  San  GIOTaanL 

III.  Foundries,  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wayee  paid  per  week  of  ffty-eighJt  houre  in  foundrim^  moMne-Mhope,  and  iron 

Naplee,  Italy.* 


Ooeapatlons. 

Lowest. 

Highesl 

▲Tcnga 

IfAn  wfvrklnff  atlaihfML  Ac 

18  42 
842 

86  78 
880 

8«tt 

Fitters  and  Meetors. . .'. 

*  Information  reoeired  ftom  Pattifton  St  Co.,  KiqdeiL^ 
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rv.  Olass-wobkebs. 

Waget  paid  per  manik  (eight  haure  daily)  to  gUue-worktre  in  Naples.* 
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OeoupatioDs. 

LowMt 

Highest. 

$116  80 
10  80 
14  46 

868 
28  06 
14  47 

Arenifs. 

irMt4>r  i»)ow4fr« ,.     ..,.  .„, ,. 

$82  00 
888 
868 
5  80 

$88  •• 

Smiths  (iroB-worken)  

'^V'ood*bnMlc4ra  (for oyms) 

OlwHifmttfm...! ' 

Karth-handln' 

Hielpen 

*  InfomiAtlon  obtained  ironi  Gioyumi  D»miMii,  Naples. 

vn.  Ship-yabds  and  ship-building. 

Wagee  paid  per  day  of  Jlf if -eight  houre  weekly  in  ehy^yarde-^ietinguiehing  hetvoeen  Wen 
andioood  Bhip'huilding — in  Naples ,  Italy,* 


Oooupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATerage. 

Rlilp'^Arpeiiteni  working  on  wooden  ships 

$8  42 
842 

$5  76 
6  76 

84  6t 

4S 

*Infonnation  obtained  from  Pattison  A  Co.,  Naples. 

YIII.  Sbamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (offieers  and  men) — distinguishing  between  ooean^  coast,  and 
river  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam — in  navigation  between  Naples  and  the  United 
States,* 


Oocnpations. 


Wages. 


Senior  eommander . . 
Commander: 

First  class 

Seoond  class 

Third  class 

First  offioer: 

First  olass 

Seoond  class — 
Second  oflBcer : 

First  offioer 

Second  class... 

Third  officer 

Principal  engineer. . 
Chief  engineer : 

First  class 


First  cli 

Seoond  

Third  class . 


$86  85 

77  20 
67  65 
67  00 

48  26 
88  60 

28  06 
24  12 
16  40 
86  86 

77  20 
67  66 
67  00 


'Oconpations. 


Sabengineer 

Seoond  engineer : 

First  chws.... 

Seoond  class. 

Third  class . 


Apprentice  engineer . 
Ffrstboatswi  ' 


boatswain 

Seoond  boatswain 

Carpenter 

Sailors 

Cabin  boy 

Chief  fireman 

Boiler  tender 


First  olass... 
Second  class. 


Wagea. 


$48  86 


28  If 

24  12 
770 
10  8$ 

16  4$ 
14  88 
114$ 

8  00 
MOO 

17  4$ 

16  4i 
U  00 


^Information  obtained  fh>m  agents  of  "Florio-Rnbattino  "  line,  Naples. 

IX.  Stobe  and  shop  wages. 


Wages  paid  per  manth  {ten  to  twelve  hours  daily)  in  dry-goods  stores^  wholesale  or  retail^  %e 
males  and  females  im  Naples^  Italy,* 


Lowest. 

Highest 

Arencs. 

Salesmen 

$10  80 
20  00 
10  80 

$38  60 

06  00 

88  60 

600 

$26  00 

Book-keeper 

56  00 

Cashier  .rr 

20  00 

Apprentices ............T..-r.T.T.^ r-.*-.f»r.. -, 

*  InibrmatSon  obtained  ftom  If.  Gntteridge  Sb  Co.,  Naples. 
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X.  HOUSBHOLD  WXaSS  IN  TOWNS  AND  0ITIB8. 
Wagei  paid  per  month  to  kou$€hold  9orvant$  im  Naplo$f  /tol^.* 


Lowest 

Hi^Mt. 

▲▼engBw 

Mal4>fl<M>k... .,.-.---,,.» T 

880 
800 
800 
200 

$20  00 

56  00 

16  00 

10  00 

800 

400 

•If  » 

0<MM)hniM&    ..,m.m,.m,,T.......,,..,.r,,,Mmmmmmm.,......T.,^,-r,,,-r-^,,,Tr 

»» 

Waiter 

nil 

(?bMnb«nBfti4  .,.,...  t .r,-, t ,--- 

411 

FOOtlDBII .......^.....«.T.ff,*«f..-r*--r -,-,-, ,..,,,..,_ 

•  M 

Stable-boy 

in 

Cook's  boy  t 

Children's  nurse ...• 

400 
1176 

660 
14  50 

4SI 

"Wet none 

8» 

•  Infiwrnation  obtained  ftom  pilTate  sonroes.  t  Paid  by  oook. 

XL  AORIOULTURAL  WAGES. 

Wage$  paid  per  dati  to  agrieultural  Idborert  and  koutehold  9orvamt9  im  ike 

NapUi,* 


Lowest 

Ei|^ies«. 

▲▼KiOa 

Day  laborers: 

▲dulu  

♦•s 

♦•s 

|0» 

Havb  fmm  Hfteen  tA  aiTtAiin  'VA&n of  ave    ..  ...................... 

*  Information  obtained  from  Damman  it  Co.,  PartiflL 

Xn.  OORPORATION  EMPLOYES. 
Wdgo9  paid  per  year  {tewen  kourt  daily)  to  the  eorperaOon  employie  in  the  city  <^f  Ifeplm. 


Ocoopations. 

Wages. 

Oooupations. 

Wsfaa 

Seoretary-fteneral ....................... 

$1,]5R00 
045  00 
656  00 

656  00 

617  60 

601  80 
468  20 

424  60 

501  80 
463  20 
424  60 
601  80 

463  20 

Custodian  of  srohiTes— Continued. 
Third  fllass 

n^iAf  aoDoiintant 

|48i8il 

Keeper  of  ledser 

OffioiaU: 

First  class 

Secretary: 

TimtclasA 

806n 

Second  class 

888  U 

Se<*<ond  olasa 

Third  class ,. 

288  51 

Vioe-aecreUry : 

Tiret  claes...... .................... 

Fourth  <*-i<MMy 

SIM 

Chief  usher 

»1« 

Second  class 

Ushers : 

First  class : 

Third  fllass  ..... .  .....^...      ...... 

18107 

Accountant: 

Rficond  class 

16811 

First  class 

Third  class 

188  W 

Second  class ......••■ 

Fourth  olass 

187  88 

Third  class 

Custodian •. 

18112 

Chief  of  archives  of  first  class 

Doorkeeper 

127  88 

Cnstodians  of  aichires: 

Second  class 

• 
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XIII.  OOYEBNMENT  PBPABTUENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

Wagm  paid  ptr  year  (seven  kaure  dailjf)  to  emploj/ee  in  Government  departm  enie  and  oficea, 
exeiHsive  of  pradenMn  aud  lahorerSf  in  Kaplee,  Italy*, 


Prefectof  proTinoe  . 

Deleicate 

CounoiUora 

Secretaries 

Sabaecretariee 


Ooeapatioiis. 


FIB8T  CATIOOBT. 


AocovntADts : 
FiratclMs... 
Second  olasa . 


SBCOKD  CATRGOBT. 


Gustodiane  of  BrchlTee . 


THIRD  CATLOOBT. 


Uahen  , 


FOURTH  CATBOORT. 


Director  of  eaatom-hoaae . 

Chief  receiver 

Cashiers 

Secr«»tary: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Inspectors 

Warehoase  inspector 

Officers  of  Inspection 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Clerk: 

First  class 

84K)ond  class 

Wiirr  Third  class 

Snbasent  .• 

First  class 

Second  doss 

Third  class. , 

Bxaminer 


CU8T0]f-HOUBB.t 


GOYBBRMBBT  TBLB6BAPH. 

Inspectors 

Secretary 

'View-secretary  

Assistant  necretary 

Chief  director 

Second  director 

Fem;ile  assiHtants 

Hechanics 

Clerks 

Kf>ceivers  of  messagest i. 

Chief  of  repair  department 

Battery  men 

Captain  of  the  port: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Officers  uf  the  port : 

First  class 

Secend  class 

Third  class 

Lientenant • 

Physician  of  Lazsaretto  (supplemental) 

Physician  of  Lazxaretto  at  Aisida 

OOYBRXMRKT  POST-OFFICB. 

Director  of  proTinsisl  post-office 

Vice-director  of  provincial  post-office 

Inspector 

Vice-inspector. 

Chiefs  or  office  (25  in  number) *.. 

Officers  (8  in  nnmber) .' 

Assistants  (186  in  number) 

Messengers 

Letter-carriers  (177  in  nnmber) 


Lowest. 


11,787  00 

1. 158  00 

075  50 

888  00 


28»60 


92  00 


617  60 


OTOOO 
'88600 


838  00 

'iwoo' 


202  66 
162  12 


482  60 


Highest 


270  00 
108  00 
164  50 


$2.816  00 

1, 8M  00 
966  00 
579  00. 
289  60 


289  60 
773  00 


676  50 


289  50 


1,505  40 

772  00 
675  60 

773  00 
675  00 
675  00 
617  60 

540  00 
463  20 
8^6  00 
808  80 

808  80 
S70  00 
250  00 

282  00 

212  80 

193  00 

60  50 

772  00 
579  00 
482  50 
232  00 
868  50 
675  60 
482  SO 
482  50 
232  00 


260  00 
185  28 

1,168  00 
868  50 

675  50 
579  00 
482  50 
886  00 
347  60 
579  00 


1,158  00 
772  00 
772  00 
482  60 
579  00 
886  00 
640  40 
282  00 
103  00 


♦  Informatioti  received  direct  from  the  offices  of  the  various  departments,    litized  by  ^OOQ IC 
t  Eight  hours' labor.  O 

t  Kecalve  12  oents  for  each  telegram  up  to  1,000 ;  beyond  that  point  4  cents  per  each  telej^ram. 

92  A-.LAB ^99 
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XIV.  TBADEB  and  LABOB — 60YBBNMBNT  SUFLOT. 

WageMpaid  per  day  (nine  and  one-half  to  tea  and  one-half  hours)  to  Ike  tradee  amd  lak^ren 
in  Government  employ  in  ifaplee. 


OocnpatloDA. 


KOTAL  ABHKXAL. 

Principal  chief  of  de«lgB«n  (technical  depertmeni) : 

Firet  claM per  year. 

Second clsM ..do... 

Third  cIam    do... 

Chief  of  dcsignen  (technical  department) : 

Firatclaaa do... 

Second  class  uo... 

Snb<  hicf  of  dvaigners do... 

Workmen per  day..; 

Iron  forgers,  Joiners  of  machinery.  sle<1ge-hammer  workmen,  fonndem,  plate- 

forfEers.  metal  eiiKravers,  copi>er-tabers.  turners per  day. . . 

AmannenHls  of  office,  calkfrs,  «irdinary  forgers,  carpenters  in  iron,  designers  of  ' 

office,  iron-workers,  ornamental  carpenters,  machinists per  day. . 

Common  Hggers,  sewers  of  flMgw  Mil  sewers  and  furnishers,  lantem>makers  in 
brass,  planers,  chaaera  with  larKO  machinea,  fire- work  makera,  coppetamuha, 
workshop  sotivener,  wood  turners per  day. 


Highaat. 


$772  00 
€76  60 
679  00 

482  60 
880  00 
2W»60 


▲▼enga 


M 

08 


Coopers,  nail  workmen,  managers  of  small  machines  and  instmmenta.  managers 
or  steam  sledge-hammer  snd  small  motors,  rope-nisken*,  fninishing  cunura, 
chief  fnmace  stokerK,  office  ser>'ants,  tinmen,  locksmiths,  and  Ulera.  ordinary 

•  •  -       •         var. 

day.. 


ship'painters,  oar-makers,  riveters,  saw3*ers,  ordinary  cablnet-makens 
nisnero per  ^ 

Common  stokers,  warehouse-keepeis,  mattresa-makers,  chisellers do 

Curriers  for  repaiiing  machine  belta,  maaona,  tar  workers,  and  preparers  of 
tow .per  pay.. 

Hands fnr general serrice do  ... 

If  etal  perloratora  by  hand do  . . 

Miscellnaeoushanda do... 


i 

'1    ^W 


ta77 
96 

ta« 

n 

(oOB 


18 
laSI 

a 

m 

fte4» 

9 

at 
9 


*  Information  received  from  the  director  of  the  arsenal. 

The  cigar-makers  rxovenimental)  can  more  properly  be  placed  in  the  foregoing  dispatch  than  at  this 
point 

XV.  Pbintebs  and  pbinting  offices. 

\es  paid  per  day  of  len  hours  to  prinU 
proof-readerHf  »f c. )  in  Naplety  Italy. 


Statement  ehomng  the  icagea  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  to  printere  (oompoeitorSf  prteemeny 

»,  Ita' 


Occupations. 

Compositors 

PnHif-reaiiers 

Printers,  by  hand 

Printers,  by  machine 


'  Special  and  expert  work. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC   - 
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PIEOMOHT. 

RBFOKT  BX  OOITSVL  DE  ZJBTK,  OF  TUSIK. 

Porsnant  to  labor  circalar  of  Department  of  State,  dated  Febrnary  15, 
and  received  at  tbiB  consulate  May  10, 1884, 1  now  have  tbe  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  inclosed  my  report  on  the  labor  and  wages  paid  in 
Piedmont: 

I.  General  trades. 


OoonpatioM. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


BUILDIHO  TKADBB. 

BiielK-l»yen per  week. 

Bmlcarrlen do... 

Kasona. 


do. 

Tend«ra * do.. 

Fbwirreni do., 

Tenders do., 

.do. 


SlAtcra 

Roofers  do., 

T«<nders do... 

Saddlers  and  harness  mskers do... 

Pltimbers do... 

AsMiftrsuts do... 

Cnrpi^iiters.. do... 

GM-fltters do... 

OnUEB  TBADB8. 

Bakers .per  week. 

Blaokiiniiths do... 

StriktTs do  .. 

Bcmk-binders do... 

Briek-maken .-. do. 


Brewers. 


.do  .. 


Butchers per  month. 

BrartH-fo  inders  - do  .. 

Cabinut-iuakers do    . 

Coopers per  week. 

Cutlt'rs do... 

DistiUera do... 

Drivei-s    do... 

Draymen do... 

Cab  and  carriage do... 

Street  railway do... 

Dyers do... 

BofSTATBrs do... 

FarrieiB do  .. 

Gardeners do... 

C<mf«ciit>ner8 

ClgHrtuakers p«r  month. 

Hatters per  w««ek. 

Horseshoers do  .. 

Jewelers  (artistical  work) p«'r  month. 

Lalioiers.  ]»ortera,  &o pf^r  week. 

Litbojcrapbers per  month. 

Minwriuhts      do  .. 

Katl  makers  (hand)   per  week. 

Potters  do... 

Printers do  .. 

Toitcht'rs  (pnblle  schools) per  month. 

Sail-makers do  .. 

Stevedores do... 

THnners do. 


TailurM  (cntter) do... 

Tttlegmph  operators do    . 

TiuMuiths per  week. 

Weavers  (ootside of  mill») , do... 


Lir€* 
21.00 

6.40 
l&OO 

8.40 
25.20 

R.40 

lauo 

l&M) 
8.40 
l&«iO 

ia.00 
a  40 
laoo 

15.50 


la  00 
laoo 

15.00 

laoo 

24.00 
80.00 
100.  uo 
80.00 
00.00 
12.00 

lano 
laoo 

14.00 
7.W 
12.50 
15  00 
1.1.00 
80.00 
24.00 
12.00 

mtooo 

80.  uo 
2&00 
25.110 
90.00 
12.00 
60.00 
1.7U.00 
l&OO 
2&00 
22.  UO 
80.00 
5U.00 
3U.0O 
40.  UO 
00.00 

a5.i>o 

80.00 
25.00 


Lin. 


24.00 
24.00 


laoo 

21.00 


21.00 

laoo 


21.00 


laoo 

20.00 
26.00 
50.00 
800.00 
100.00 
80.00 
15.00 
21  00 
24.00 

laoo 


2L00 

laoo 

8&00 
80.00 
24.00 

100.00 
60.00 
80  00 
30.00 

150.00 
80  00 

250.00 

800.00 

laoo 

8a  00 
26.00 
150.00 
60.00 
50.00 
43.00 
150.00 
150.00 
40.00 
80.00 


*Otte  IireslO.8  cents. 


tPer  month,  with  board. 

Digitized  byCjOOQl^ 
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II.  Faotobibs  and  mills. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  ofeixtjf  kaurt^  workinepinn/iiig  miJU  dboui  Turm. 


Boy*  twelv0  to  fifteen  yean . 
Boja  fifteen  to  twenty  yean 

Women -. 

Men 


III.  Machine-shops  and  ibon-wobks. 

Wages  paid  per  m<mik  in  machine- ekopB  and  inm-wcrke,  eevenkoureper  dag. 


Oocnpationa. 


Loweai. 


I 


Bnglneera 

Accountant 

Storekeeper 

Head  draftaman  (flrom  ten  to  thirteen  bonrs  per  day) , 

Foreman 

Shop  and  other  olerka 

Smiths ...per  hoar 

Strihera do.. 

Carpenters do.., 

Fitters do.. 

Turners do.., 

BWeters do.. 

Laborers do.. 


Zrtra. 
800.00 
270.00 
800.00 
190.00 
*200.00 

saoo 

.40 

.ao 

.80 
.80 
.40 


Highsit 


Lin, 


iae.N. 
.» 

.8 
.» 
.S 
.41 
.25 


*And  lodgings. 


IV.  Mines  and  mining. 


Wages  paid  per  twelve  hourt^  nominal  and  ten  hourt^  effective  work  per  day  of  eight  kowrs  ts 
mines  ;  for  example,  sulphur  mines. 


Occupations. 


Miners 

.  Wheelers 

Journeymen 

Viewers 

Masons 

Carpenters 

Smiths 

Engine^rivers  .. 

Firvmen 

Men  at  the  kilns 

Cartmen 

Boys 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Ooonpntloiui. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Oliieflnspeetor 

TnUBc  iaepeolon. . 
Chiefs  of  etatioiifl.. 
Agents  of  stetions . 
Porters. 


Bhanters 

Attend«at«  aad  gvanls.. 

Xaborers  

Brakemen 

Xngine-drirers 

Firemen. 


.per  Tear. 

, do... 

do... 

do...' 


.do., 
do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do. 


Lire. 


Sogise  deaaers i do... 

Permaiieot  wey  inspeotort do... 

Foremea  pUto*l»yers do... 

PUte-layera do... 

BaOway  machint  Aope. 

Mounters per  day. 

Fitters c do... 

Smiths do... 

Tnmers do... 

Carpenters do... 

Car-makers do... 

Upholsterers do... 

Painters do... 

Tinmen do... 

Ifenders  of  wheels do... 

Laborers do... 


4,200.00 

8.000.00 

1,000.00 

MO.  00 

720.00 

720.00 

720.00 

720.00 

1,850.00 

900.00 

720.00 

800.00 

1,200.00 

840.00 


2.20 
2.00 
2.50 
2.10 
2.80 
2.40 
2.20 
2.20 
2.40 
2.10 
2.00 


Lin. 
8,400.00 

5,7oaoo 

4,000.00 

2,700.00 

1,080.00 

800.  OO 

1.500.00 

000.00 

78a  00 

2,400.00 

1,350.00 

840.00 

780.00 

1,800.00 

900.00 


6.00 
8.50 
5.50 
^20 
6.90 
4.90 
&00 
4.80 
5.80 
8.40 
3.20 


VI.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wagee  paid  to  etore  and  ehop  clerke  and  aiiendanU, 


Oocnpations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Hardware 

- 

per  month.. 

Ure. 
85.00 
7a  00 

•80.00 
60.00 
50.00 

•35.00 
7a  00 

Lire, 

oaoo 

do.... 

200.00 

(j^rocers 

do.... 

•50.00 

Book-stores 

do.... 

160.00 

Baisra  . 

do.... 

100.00 

Hair-dreesera  (barbers) 

do  ... 

•45.00 

Do 

do.... 

80.00 

•  With  board. 

VII.  Household  wages  paid  in  towns  and  cities. 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Doorkeeper -- - ner  month.. 

Lire. 
50.00 
7a  00 
85.00 
80.00 
50.00 
25.00 
80.00 
26.00 
80.00 
85.00 

laoo 
2a  00 

80.00 

laoo 

is.  00 

hwCiO( 

Ure. 
100.00 

StewaidT. 

do.... 

8a  00 

Butler 

do.... 

80.00 

Housekeeper 

do.... 

50.00 

Ooaehmen 

do.... 

80.00 

Groom 

do.... 

86.00 

Body  servant. . .  •  - . ..... 

do.... 

4a  00 

Wauer 

do.... 

80.00 

Cook  (male) 

do.... 

8a  00 

Cook  (female) 

' 

do.,.. 

40.00 

SonlHon 

do 

25.00 

Chambermaid 

do.... 

85.00 

Laonders 

do.... 

45.00 

Help  (mate) 

do.... 

80.00 

Help  (female) 

do.... 

.25.00 

^q\e 

o 
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VIIL  Agricultural  wages. 


,                                                 OocapfttiOB. 

LowMt. 

HlglMli 

Tftrm  bands -  .-"n«rHav__ 

Xir». 

l.» 

30  00 

l.» 

2.«P0 

Lin, 

Do 

per  intiDtb.. 

ft.OD 

Gftrdeiii^ni. 

,,, ,,,r  - .  -Per  dftv . . 

...........   .per  «*>. 

IK 

Wino  dremien  .........c 

ISO 

. 

IX.  Government  employes. 

Wagtspaid  to  laborers  in  Govemmmt  employ^  twelve  houre  day's  work;  paid/crinigktlif. 


Occupations. 


Military  arsenal,  fpin  foundry 

Printinir  ofHces : 

Difvcior  per  year 

Oflicti  clerks do... 

Conipoaitora    per  week . 

ChUr  machinist do.., 

Ihl  uchfnists do. . , 

Apptentices do.. 


Lowest. 


Lire. 
3.00 

3.000.00 
1,8U0.00 
22.(0 
27.  OQ 
l&OO 
10.00 


Higlicst. 


4.<ioaoD 
2.ooa« 

AM 
12.M 


cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  glasses. 

Rent  per  year,  at  the  rate  of  ^IG  per  room  for  the  average  of  three 
rooms,  iiiduclingkiteheiiy  $48.  The  workmen  of  Torin  and  vicinity  are 
far  better  conditioned  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  Italy,  becsinse 
there  are  ample  accommodations,  both  in  the  interior  and  the  subarbs 
from  the  fourth  story  up  to  the  si.\th,  generally  all  rooms  l>eing  occa- 
pied  by  laboring  classes,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  comraodioasly  built^  so 
as  to  meet  hygienic  requirements  with  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 


Items  of  expend!  tare. 


Clothing  for  male  adulta,  per 
y»»»r 

Clothing  for  female  adoUs,  per 
year 

Clothing  for  children,  per  j'enr . . 

Bread per  pound.. 

Cheese do ... . 

Flour do 

Rice  do  .. 

Beef  and  mutton do 


Amount. 


$12  00  to  $15  00 


9  00 

12  00 

5  00 

8  00 

04 

10 

15 

10 

2.5 

04 

05 

20 

Item^of  expenditure. 


Vral per  pound.. 

Macaroni do 

Olixeoil  do  ... 

CntTt^e (burnt) do  ... 

Wine  per  liter.. 

Peiroloum do    .. 

Suit per  pound.. 

Wood perlOOpuuDds.. 

Coke do 

I  Charcoal do 


Amount 


$0  25 

06  to 

15 

40 

10 

14 

05 

48 
1  00 
125 


007 
2S 


The  generality  of  the  laboring  classes  and  their  families  partake  in 
the  morning  of  a  certain  vegetable  soup,  while  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  higher  order  take  coffee  and  milk;  for  their  dinner  they  have  soap 
with  bread  and  cheese  or  potatoes  or  codfish  ;  for  their  sup|>er,  which 
is  the  main  meal,  they  have  bread,  wine,  some  macaroni,  or  some  stew, 
with  vegetables,  but  very  seldom  a  roast.  As  a  rule  they  are  temiier- 
ate,  industrious,  and  very  punctual,  owing,  I  suppose^  to  their  military 
training  and  severe  discipline,  as  everybody's  sou  must  serve  his  '^vol- 
untariat." 

Married  women  are  seldom  employed  in  the  factories  or  ontside  oocn- 
pations,  but  find  enough  sewing  and  other  remunerative  needlework 
at  home.    The  children  of  the  last  three  gener<it]^qg  are  regularly  at- 
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tending  their  elementary  schools^  learninpr  being  obligatory*  and  both 
males  and  females  having  finished  their  schooling,  soon  go  ont  in  search 
of  work. 

PAST  Am>  PRESENT  WAGES. 

Although  the  rent  and  provisions  are  hardly  higher  than  in  1878,  the 
wages  in  Piedmont  factories  were  still  raised  about  15  per  cent.,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  the  workingmen  associations  to  better  their  condition. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  working  clai^ses  are  certainly  more  steady,  and  they 
are  more  reliable  in  Piedmont  than  those  in  Southern  Italy ;  and,  as  to 
their  saving  yiropensities^  they  are  so  parsimonious  as  to  be  nick-named 
the  Jews  of  Italy.  They  have  no  use  of  stronger  drinks  or  liquors  than 
wine,  which  being  plenty  and  of  esisy  acceas  for  every  pnrse,  gives  them 
a  sober  character.  They  like  singing,  dancing,  and  excursions  under 
the  blue  sky,  and  seldom  indulge  in  ^^free  fights." 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYjfe. 

The  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^  can  in  truth  be  termed 
good,  since  tlie  latter  trj-  their  best  to  please  the  former;  there  being  an 
overabundance  of  emplov6s,  they  intuitively  know  that  any  negligence 
or  carelessness  on  their  part  would  result  in  their  removal,  and  that  is 
why  orders  of  the  foreman  in  factories  are  as  punctually  executed  as  of 
a  captain  in  the  army;  as  to  the  employers  working  on  a  well-laid  plan* 
for  the  future,  if  they  want  t4>  succeed,  they  must  be,  and  following 
their  interests  they  are  also,  willing  to  be  both  just  and  humane  towards 
the  employes,  and  all  bough  there  are  no  facilities  for  rising  from  a  sub- 
altern to  an  independent  position  without  capital,  spend  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  same  employer;  such  relations,  if  they  do  not  in  reality 
raise  the  lower  classes  to  ease  and  comfort,  assuredly  prevent  them  from 
degrading  themselves  to  the  helpless  condition  to  which  masses  of 
Southern  Italy  are  reduced,  where,  beyond  agriculture,  there  are  few 
industries  to  provide  them  with  an  honest  livelihood. 

TRADE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

The  condition  of  labor  is  so  far  organized  in  Piedmont  that  every 
trade  hsis  its  society,  with  regularly  constituted  heads  and  executives, 
holding  their  usual  meetings.  All  workmen  are  guided  by  certain 
principles  of  solidaiity,  not  at  all  inimical  to  capital,  although  the  exact 
shade  of  some  societies  more  or  less  exploited  by  politicians,  cannot  al- 
ways be  assigned  to  a  clearly  defined  color,  especially  when  their  general 
tendency,  surpassing  the  republican,  often  verges  toward  communism. 
As  a  rule,  the  practical  results  of  these  societies  never  go  beyond  find- 
ing employment;  few,  indeed,  are  those  that  can  help  the  distressed  or 
provide  for  the  superannuated. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  not  very  momentous,  and  usually  end  in  insignificant 
reductions  of  the  hours ;  but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  augmentation  of 
wages.  The  Government  will,  it  is  understood,  endeavor  to  remedy  the 
evii  by  opportune  legislation,  and  prevent  their  recurrence  by  prefixing 
the  hours  of  the  day's  work  in  the  several  industrial  establishments. 

In  the  beginning,  when  crowds  of  visitors  began  to  flock  to  the  Turin 
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Exhibition,  the  cabmen  strack  for  higher  faaej  bat  in  a  conple  of  days 
they  resamed  work  at  old  flgnree  on  a  simple  admonitory  letter  from 
the  mayor. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

The  ^^Alta  Italia  Bailroad  and  several  other  companies  have  pro- 
yisiou  stores^  established  npon  the  plan  of  monthly  subscriptions  of 
•their  employ^  that  are  enabled  to  sell  to  their  members  at  lower  prioes 
than  they  could  purchase  them  elsewhere^  especially  as  the  railroad  fa- 
cilitates the  transport  free. 

Although  there  are  several  of  this  sort  of  co-operative  stores  estab- 
lished by  the  above-described  trades  unions,  yet  no  workman  in  Pied- 
mont is  restricted  by  any  organic  law  from  making  his  purchases  any- 
where he  pleases. 

MORAL  OONDITIOIfS  OF  THE  PIEDMGNTESE  WOBKIIfG  CLASSES. 

Very  little,  if  any,  is  laid  up  for  old  age  by  the  workmen.  With 
their  mode  of  living  the  Piedmontese  are,  of  all  Italy,  undoubtedly  the 
most  saving  and  orderly ;  they  make,  as  well,  the  most  quiet  and  happy 
family- fathers  with  appreciating  wives  and  obedient  children,  to  which 
religion  contributes  in  no  little  <legree  her  wholesome  influence. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

In  cases  of  accidents  employes  are  usually  well  cared  for  by  the  em- 
ployers and  even  provided  for  in  cases  of  complete  disability ;  there  axe 
also  several  benevolent  societies  where  workingmen  And  relief. 

POLITICAL  BIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

The  workingmen  take  part  in  the  election  of  members  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  and  of  municipal  officers;  in  some  districts  they 
cast  quite  an  important  vote,  in  others  it  is  almost  lost  in  the  urn. 
In  Piedmont  they  are  far  from  exercising  any  influence  on  legislation; 
the  Government  has,  though,  in  hand  the  projects  both  for  factory  laws 
and  for  remedying  the  evils  of  casualties.  All  Italians  having  an  in- 
come of  800,  francs  pay  13  per  cent,  taxes ;  there  are  besides  municipal 
taxes,  payable  by  everybody  and  varying  from  30  to  60  francs. 

EMIGBATION. 

There  is  a  brisk  exodus  kept  up  from  Piedmont  to  South  America, 
which  dates  back  to  the  time  when  Garibaldi,  leading  bis  brave  Italians, 
helped  tbe  Uruguayans  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  The  cli- 
mate is  as  temperate  as  their  own.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that,  finding 
all  places  densely  crowded  at  home,  they  goto  a  land  much  assimilated 
to  their  native  land,  and  where  labor  is  better  rewarded. 

women's  wages. 

I  had  occasion  to  mention  above  that  women,  as  a  rule,  only  engage 
in  factory  and  other  outsiile  work  till  they  become  married,  and  that 
from  that  time  they  always  try  to  busy  themselves  and  earn  something 
at  home.    They  are  paid  a  little  above  one- half  of  man's  wages. 

A.  J.  DB  ZEYK, 
Vice  and  Deputy  Consul. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Turin.  July  17, 1884.  / 
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VENETIA. 

BMPORT  Bl  CONSUL  VOTES,  OF  VBNIOB* 
AGBICULTXJBE  AND  AGBIOULTUEAL  WAGES. 

In  the  tardy  development  of  Italian  industry  tbe  state  of  labor  and 
the  situation  of  tbe  laboring  classes  in  the  Venetian  territory  remain 
still  below  those  of  the  neighboring  regions  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. 
Farther  removed  from  the  great  lines  of  commnnication  with  the  centers 
of  modern  progress,  and  longer  hardened  with  foreign  occnpation,  the 
coautry  recovers  slowly  from  the  destraction  of  its  ancient  prosperity 
and  the  political  vicissitudes  which  followed.  The  limited  proportion 
of  arable  land  for  its  overcrowded  rural  population  and  the  want  of 
capital  and  enterprise  to  create  regular  industry  on  a  large  scale  left 
no  visible  resource  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^  for  whom  a  possible 
means  of  occupation  has  long  been  a  perplexing  problem. 

This  mass  of  unemployed  labor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  scanty  prod- 
act  of  its  ill-directed  cultivation  on  the  other  naturally  keep  wages  at 
the  lowest  living  rate,  aud  so  long  as  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
are  thus  reduced  to  the  chance  of  uncertain  occupation  they  must  re- 
main at  that  point  or  fall  still  lower.  The  prevalence  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  disease^  caused  by  insufficient  or  improper  food,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  public  assistauce  to  an  unexampled  degree,  both  show  this 
to  be  the  case  here,  while  from  time  to  time  an  outbreak  of  despair 
throws  a  paiuful  light  on  the  situation  oi  groups  of  population  reduced 
to  the  impossibility  of  existence.  The  great  diversity  of  situation  and 
modes  of  living  due  to  tbe  nature  of  the  country  exaggerate  the  differ- 
ences of  condition,  but  the  certainty  of  scanty  gain  and  consequent 
privation  is  tbe  same  everywhere.  Despite  the  few  iodustrial  establish- 
ments, mostly  io  their  commencements,  and  tbe  special  industries  of 
Venice,  agriculture  is  tbe  main  interest  of  tbe  region,  and  the  wages  of 
the  cultivator  fix  a  standard  which  admits  no  great  variation,  what- 
ever be  the  terms  on  which  be  tills  tbe  soil  or  the  means  by  which  other 
labor  seeks  to  earn  a  share  of  its  products.  An  estimate  of  the  daily 
retribution  of  the  farmer  or  his  defendent  in  any  regular  sum  of  money 
is  rendered  difficult  by  tbe  endless  variety  of  contracts  by  which  land  Is 
held  and  farm  hands  engaged,  and  therarestofthesethe  simple  payment 
of  rent  or  salary.  Different  proportional  divisions  of  the  product  and 
all  kinds  of  servitudes  and  compensations  enter  into  these  agreements, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  product  or  service  or  the  traditional 
usage  of  tbe  district.  The  proportion  of  hired  laborers  on  any  terms  is 
very  small,  tbe  land  being  cut  up  into  a  multitude  of  small  holdings  by 
tenants  or  peasant  proprietors,  who  draw  but  a  painful  subsistence  from 
the  narrow  parcel  by  tbe  united  labor  of  the  family.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  gradation  in  this  respect  in  descending  from  the  moun- 
tain valleys  of  Belluno,  where  each  garden  plot  supports  the  cottager, 
who  generally  owns  it,  to  the  low  lands  of  the  Po  and  Adige,  and  the 


*ThiB  interesting:  report  was  receiyed  at  the  Department  of  State  February  5, 1885, 
and,  conseqaently,  too  late  to  be  referred  to  in  the  Secretary's  letter,  which  was  com- 
pleted ou  December  12,  1884. 

"This  report,"  writes  Consnl  Noyes,  "was  called  for  by  tbe  labor  circular,  dated 
February  15,  which,  howeyer,  was  not  received  at  this  consulate  untilJuly  i^.  I  beg 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  'Trade  guild  circular,'  dated  May  18, 
and  received  June  16,  1884,  was  duly  reported  upon  from  this  office  before  the  labor 
circular,  dated  one  month  earlier,  was  received.'' 
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few  great  estates  of  the  patrician  families  of  Yeoioe,  rented  to  intdli- 
gent  industrials  or  cultivated  <m  a  grand  scale  by  tbe  most  improved 
methods.  Taking  the  middle  plain  and  foot-hills,  which  contHUi  the 
greater  portion  of  the  arable  land,  as  an  average  of  the  region,  theniim- 
ber  of  cultivators  in  mezzadria  or  on  shares  is  e^timated  at  78  )>er  cent; 
of  small  proprietors  working  their  own  farms  at  15,  and  of  hire<l  labo^ 
ers  at  only  7  per  cent.  An  estimate  of  the  annual  gains  of  one  of  these 
last  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowest  grade  of  ])aid  labor  to  be  found  in 
the  territory,  gaining  but  abont  200  lire  in  day's  work  and  an  allow- 
ance in  rations  of  50  to  00  lire.  Where  there  is  the  smallest  family  to 
8upi>ort  on  such  resources  the  result  may  be  imagined.  The  invariable 
article  of  food  is  polenta,  generally  without  salt  or  other  condiment,  and 
oftener  than  not  unsalablct  from  mould.  The  women,  if  ablt*,  add  a  pit- 
tance by  working  in  the  field  in  summer  for  20  to  40  centimes  a  day  and 
spin  in  winter  for  still  smaller  gain.  The  children  beg  on  the  roadside 
unless  attached  to  some  neighboring  family  for  their  share  of  |K)lenta; 
for  the  old  or  disabled  there  is  the  hospital.  1  find  in  an  official  publi- 
cation the  following  statement  of  the  actual  situation  of  a  family  of  this 
kind,  consisting  of  an  able-bodied  man  and  woman,  with  three  cliildreo, 
five  in  all,  the  yearly  gains  were : 

Farm  work: 

Man  ill  snninier,  150  days '. |3l  84 

Man  in  winter,  20  clays 2  70 

Woman  in  summer,  9U  days 14  47 

WoiuRii  in  wiutor,  10  days 96 

LiOom  work  (man),  20  days 5  40 

Spinning  (woman),  50  days 2d9 

58  SO 

On  this  income  the  expenses  of  the  family  were  as  follpws: 

Food,  Indian  meal,  rarely  beans  and  salt  fisb $50  55 

Clothing 9  84 

Honse-rent i 5  79 

Petrnlenm 58 

Medicine  and  other  extras 97 

67I3 

Giving  for  the  food  of  each  person  daily,  2.7  cents;  other  expenses  1 
cent,  and  a  final  deficit  of  ^O.So  which  must  be  covered  by  the  romlside 
gatherings  of  the  children,  and  the  scanty  succor  of  the  local  l>oardof 
assistance,  which  may  amount  to  from  15^  to  96 cents  per  month,  mostly 
disi)ensed  in  medicines. 

In  the  elevated  pastures  of  the  mountain  districts  where  cattle-grazing 
is  the  chief  resource,  and  the  eipil  yields  more  grudgingly,  wages  in 
money  or  provisions  are  something  lower,  but  the  wants  are  fewer,  and 
the  scanty  pr*  duct  of  the  field  is  more  than  supplemented  by  the  over- 
plus of  the  herd  and  the  dairy.  Since  the  introduction  of  assoin'ated  . 
dairies,  however,  there  is  less  waste  of  material  of  this  kind,  and  the 
very  poor  use  goats'  milk  which  is  the  next  best  substitute,  and  costs 
littie  or  nothing.  A  Mde  resource  is  often  found  in  the  busy  lumber 
trade  of  the  neighboring  forests,  where  an  active  and  robust  laborer  can 
make  from  29  to  38  cents  a  day ;  in  remote  and  difficult  spots  as  much  as 
57  to  77  cents. 

In  the  plain  small  pro])erty  holdings  are  less  frequent,  and  the  land  is 
generally  leased  in  rather  larger  parcels.  Here  agriculture  tends  to  be- 
come an  industry,  and  not  always  a  prosperous  one  as  attested  by  tbe 
constant  shifting  of  tenants  on  these  small  farms.    The  prevailing  fiirm 
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of  contract  is  mezzadria,  or  working  on  shares.  In  very  favorable 
circnmstanees  tbje  farmer  pays  his  rent  and  clears  from  3  to  6  ])er  cent., 
counting  the  labor  of  himself  and  ianiily  at  the  rate  of  common  hands. 
Tonng  and  old  lend  themselves  to  the  common  work,  not  only  in  the 
field  but  in  the  various  small  industries  that  can  be  turned  to  profit. 
The  garden  plot,  the  cow-houpe,  the  pig,  the  goat,  or  calf  on  the  roHdside, 
gleaning  and  faggot-gathering,  the  distaff,  and  the  loom,  with  odd 
days'  work  at  a  neighbor's  call,  add  each  a  pittance  to  the  meager 
budget.  The  mass  of  the  silk  product  of  the  region  comes  from  the 
modest  induf  try  of  these  small  tenants  who  undertake  the  maiiHgenient 
of  the  worms,  hatched  from  an  ounce  or  two  of  seed  furnished  by  the 
landlord,  who  takes  half  the  crop  of  cocoons  in  return  for  his  outlay 
and  for  the  room  and  fuel  which  he  provides  also.  With  a  fiivorable 
season  the  speculation  is  excellent  for  both  parties,  and  saves  the  doubt- 
ful balance  for  the  year;  but  of  all  the  farmer's  ventures  it  is  the  most . 
uncertain. 

The  gain  of  a  laboring  adult  in  all  this  region  ranges  from  70  centimes 
to  1.50  lire.  The  average  is  not  above  19  cents.  Women  reiteive  from 
40  to  70  centimes  when  young  and  active,  otherwise  from  25  to  50. 
There  is  little  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  tenant  farmer  and 
the  hired  laborer,  and  in  both  cases  the  tignre  stated  is  an  estimate  of 
the  resulting  sum  of  a  varying  system  of  mixed  compensation,  wages 
and  rent  being  very  rarely  paid  in  money  alone. 

A  form  of  contract  used  on  a  large  farm  near  Vicenza  may  serve  as 
an  example.  It  fixes  the  wages  of  the  common  field-hand,  <^  a  suwoeda 
fatcey'^  to  reap  and  gather  at  60  centimes  in  money  for  each  working 
day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  an  allowance  of  5  hectaliters  (12.76  biishel») 
of  wheat  and  14  hectaliters  (38.9  bushels)  of  Indian  corn,  20  fnggots 
or  fascines  of  wood,  and  the  privilege  of  keeping  twenty  chickens. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  ^bout  1.30  lire  a  day  for  285  working 
days  in  the  year,  the  ordinary  allowance.  This  is  rather  above  the 
average,  but  as  he  pays  rent  (not  stated)  for  his  house  the  net  re- 
sult falls  to  the  common  level.  The  teamster's  contnw^t  on  the  same 
property  is  much  more  complicated  ;  60  francs  ($11.58)  per  annum  with 
fixed  gratifications  for  each  load  of  grain,  wine,  wood,  &c.,  indemnities 
for  meals  on  service  abroad,  &c.  The  details  are  omitted,  as  no  certain 
equivalent  could  be  determined,  but  his  salary  is  supposed  to  lie  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  farm  laborer.  Fruit  tenders,  gardeners,  and 
managers  of  stock  and  material  get  rather  more.  In  harvesting  all 
bauds  receive  a  supplement  of  pay,  75  centimes  to  1  lira  and  a  liter 
of  wim*.  Outside  laborers  employed  for  the  occasion  are  paid  from  3 
to  3  lire  (38  to  57  cents).  These  outsiders  {Aoventizei)  form  the  most 
miserable  class  of  the  rural  population.  Though  getting  better  wages 
when  occupied — from  1.25  to  1.75  lire  (24  to  34  cents)  a  day — they  can- 
not count  on  more  than  200  days'  work,  or  $48.25  to  $67.. 0  a  year, 
which,  with  a  family  (and  the  coniadine  is  rarely  single),  is  absolutely 
insufficient.  Their  normal  condition  of  idleness  and  want  make  them 
a  permanent  element  of  disoider,  subject  in  turn  to  disease,  crime,  and 
imprisonment  or  emigration. 

MINES  AND  MINERS'  WAGES. 

Forming  a  caste  apart  in  the  valleys  of  Belluno  some  hundreds  of 
these  mountaineers  are  employed  in  the  copper  mines  of  Val  d'Imperina 
near  Agordo.    Trained  for  their  occupation  and  enrolled  by  the  state, 
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their  situation  is  asanred  fortlife  and  good  conduot,  with  the  promise 
of  apension  when  disabled  or  superannaated.  Their  salaries  are  modest, 
from  .50  to  1.90  lire (9  to 67 cents)  for  the  common  miners;  from  $1.93 
to  $4  a  week  for  chiefs  and  foremen,  bat  snfiScient  for  their  reqnire- 
ments  in  a  region  where  tlwi  necessaries  of  life  are  few  and  cheap.  The 
proof  of  this  as  well  as  of  their  order  and  frogality  isthe  &ct  that  many 
of  them  own  the  house  and  lot  in  which  they  live,  purchased  with 
their  economy. 

INDUSTBISS  OF  YBNIOE. 

The  artisans  who  ply  the  various  minor  trades  in  the  midst  of  these 
rural  communities,  generally  capableoffumishingonly  the  simpleobjectB 
required  for  their  use,  have  the  advantage  of  even  this  slight  degree  of 
skill.  The  weaver  if  very  dexterous  can  gain  frotn  2  to  2.25  lire  (38  to 
43  cents)  a  day,  the  mason  and  shoemaker  2  to  2.50,  the  smith  from  2  to 
3  (38  to  57  cents),  providing  himself  with  coal  and  iron.  His  situation 
is  tolerable  for  his  modest  surroundings,  and  On  the  whole  he  is  be^ 
ter  off  than  his  colleague,  the  art  workman  and  accomplished  mechanic 
of  the  city,  who  with  infinitely  more  effort  adds  little  to  his  gains  pro^ 
portionately  to  his  superior  capacity  and  more  difficult  conditions  of  ex- 
istence. The  most  successful  command  from  5  to  10  francs,  while  their 
assistants  with  skill  little  inferior  do  not  reach  the  smaller  sum.  Want 
of  fortune  limits  rigorously  the  home  demand  for  their  products,  and 
the  eager  research  for  their  ancient  models  on  the  part  of  foreign  ama- 
teurs certainly  causes  an  unjust  depreciation  of  their  real  merits.  With 
such  drawbacks  added  to  the  chances  of  fashion  these  elegant  products 
have  been  so  far  the  main  reliance  of  Venetian  industry.  They  can  of 
course  employ  only  a  special  and  limited  class,  leavinc:  the  mass  of  un- 
skilled labor  unprovided  with  regular  occupation  in  a  great  measure. 
The  arsenal  and  tobacco  manufactory  employ  a  certain  number,  but 
these  establishments  admit  little  change  in  their  personnel  and  promise 
no  extension  for  the  present.  The  new  cotton  mill  and  one  or  two  other 
industries  on  a  much  smaller  scale  areas  yet  in  their  beginnings,  so  that 
a  large  residue  of  the  necessitous  population  depend  on  precarious  occu- 
pation in  the  service  of  the  port,  or  on  the  shifting  crowd  of  transient  vis- 
itors, or  lastly  on  all  sorts  of  petty  traffic  among  themselves.  For 
these  pensioners  of  chance  steady  gains  are  out  of  the  question  and  their 
increasing  struggle  for  bare  subsistence  keeps  the  price  of  labor  for  all 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  that  line. 

A  notice  of  the  industries  of  Venice  would  not  be  complete  without 
mentioning  the  hardy  race  of  fishermen  who  people  the  islands  of  the 
lagoon.  No  class  of  the  population  is  more  deserving  or  more  ill-re- 
quited, plying  their  toilsome  and  dangerous  trade  at  all  seasons  on  the 
treacherous  coast  of  Dalmatia,  their  earnings  are  precarious  and  scanty. 
Money  is  scarce,  and  wages  unusual  among  them,  their  custom  being  to 
divide  the  catch  on  a  system  of  their  own,  so  that  the  daily  gain  can 
only  be  roughly  averaged.  It  is  estimated  that  in  ordinary  seasons  the 
padrone  or  skipper  of  a  boat  of  4  to  10  tons,  with  three  to  six  hands, 
makes  at  most  3  lire  (58  cents)  a  day,  giving  1  or  2  each  to  his  crew. 
Another  branch  of  the  trade,  the  cultivation  of  the  ^^  valli  "  or  fish  pre- 
serves in  the  wide  shallows  of  the  lagoon,  is  often  lucrative.  These 
spaces  are  leased  at  an  average  of  1,200  lire  to  the  hectare,  and  often 
give  a  profit  of  8  per  cent,  or  more,  subject,  however,  to  great  variataons. 
About  10,000  persons  in  the  province  live  in  different  ways  on  these 
fisheries.  rr^n.n]^ 
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THB  008T  OF  LITING^  TO  THB  LABOBIKG^  CLA88B8. 

The  proverbial  facilities  for  cheap  living,  bo  often  resorted  to  formerly, 
are  fast  disapp^ring,  and  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  or  comforts  for  all 
classes  are  tending  to  the  level  of  other  coantries.  Evidently  such  an 
aggravation  must  bear  with  double  weight  on  the  laborer  whose  in- 
come cannot  be  brought  to  correspond  with  it,  even  by  the  force  of^ 
necessity.  Fortunately  much  that  is  indispensable  to  life  in  colder 
countries  is  here  comparatively  needless ;  little  shelter  is  required  by 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  comforts  are  indifferent  for  an  interior 
8o  little  frequented.  The  climate,  besides,  makes  sobriety  an  easy 
habit  and  a  condition  of  health.  The  constitutional  patience  and  en- 
durance of  the  Italian  peasant  do  the  rest  and  make  him,  if  not  the 
most  fortunate,  yet  generally  the  most  contented  of  proletaires. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  limit  of  cost  where  subsistence  is  possible  for 
the  laborer  here.  The  example  has  been  cited  of  a  family  whose  aver- 
age expense  per  day  fell  short  of  4  cents  a  head.  Those  who  forego 
salt  provisions  and  use  polenta  or  Indian  meal  alone,  and  there  are  many 
;3uch,  may  still  save  something,  but  these  are  extreme  cases  and  too 
often  end  in  disease  and  premature  death.  In  general  the  Venetian  makes 
polenta  the  base  of  his  subsistence,  and  each  addition  to  this  staff  of 
life  marks  a  degree  of  well-being;  an  occasional  dish  of  salt  meat  and 
a  liter  of  wine  for  holidays  is  the  ordinary  fare  of  the  farmer.  His 
clothing  is  often  provided  in  part  from  the  cast-off  garments  of  his  pa- 
trons ;  if  not  he  rarely  spends  more  than  $5.79  to  $9.65.  Fuel  he  gathers 
from  the  edge  of  the  foi^est  or  the  refuse  of  the  farm  when  it  is  not  fur- 
nished him  as  an  allowance  or  perquisite.  Medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cine he  only  spends  for  if  comparatively  well  off;  provision  is  always 
made  by  the  authorities.  The  town  laborer  has  generally  the  same  or- 
dinary; he  gains  more,  but  the  higher  ]((rice  of  necessaries  and  the  temp- 
tations around  him  are  quite  sufficient  to  absorb  the  difference. 

The  skilled  artisan  and  gondolier  of  Yenice,  with  a  very  much  larger 
margin  of  casual  profits,  conforms  also  to  this  universal  household  re- 
gime from  choice  and  habit,  adding  to  it  frequently  a  mess  of  the  cheaper 
sorts  of  fresh  fish.  But  his  wages  vary  constantly  with  the  chances  of 
occupation  or  the  migration  of  tourists,  and  as  he  generally  spends  his  af- 
fluence on  his  personal  indulgence,  while  he  is  often  very  much  better 
off'  than  the  average  of  his  class,  his  family  sometimes  fares  worse. 
With  or  without  a  family  he  spends  from  $115  to  $193  a  year,  according 
to  the  season  and  circumstances.  In  justice  to  him  it  should  he  ob- 
served that  he  is  heavily  taxed  for  license,  tools,  maintenance  of  gon- 
dola, &c. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  above  given,  of  the  yearly  economy  of 
the  hired  laborer  on  a  mountain  farm,  another  may  be  added  here  show- 
ing the  annual  balance  of  a  small  tenant  farmer  in  the  wealthy  province 
of  Vicenza,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  of  the  situation  of 
.  the  independent  laborer  in  most  branches  of  industry  throughout  the 
country. 
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Statement  of  imwm/B  amd  outt^nf  €fa  laboring  farmer  in  tkepraeimee  ef  FIomcw  withfomUi 
of  eight  pereone  of  yekom  two  men,  one  woman,  and  one  hoy  labor. 


Income. 

Amount 

Outlay. 

Ameoai 

T«ar*8  work  of  two  men 

1127  88 
a  16 
23  16 
868 
679  ' 
12  54 
11  58 

Consumption  Indian  meal  and  a  Ufttla 

fiour       

Rent  <^  bonae  and  itarden 

fOlM 

Teer*s  work  of  one  boy               

11  A 

Prodnct  of  one-half  oance  silkworm 

Product  of  Knrden,  hemm  beans,  4co 

Profit  on  pig  and  pblrkena 

Gleanittff,'  DMCffota,  spinninjr,  fto 

8><lt,  pmriaiona,  and  nocerlea 

Coat  and  ket*p of  lAm 

1911 
MM 
771 
11  SB 

Medlcinea  and  extoaa 

579 

212  29 

1 

ani9 

For  orcaaional  laborers  the  nsage  In  the  province  is  to  allow  286  working  days,  and  their  wagea  ara 
ordinarltj,  70  centimes  a  day  for  the  flrat  three  niontba  of  the  year;  1  frwo  for  the  auceeedlng  fiMV: 
1.25  for  the  next  two  months,  and  for  the  three  hist  1  Arano. 

PAST  AI9D  PRESENT  WAGES* 

The  advance  in  wages,  and  on  the  whole  an  advance  must  be  ad- 
mitted, has  been  less  sensible  dnring  the  periml  niider  consideration 
than  in  those  which  preceded  it  since  annexation  to  the  new  kingdom. 
It  has  been  an  interval  of  retarded  progress  and  of  disconragement  for 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  a  better  future  for  Venice.  The  difficnitj 
of  renewing  former  treaties  of  commerce,  and  the  tendency  to  protec- 
tionist reaction  in  neighboring  countries  have  slackened  the  current  of 
exports  which  gave  so  much  promise  in  its  beginning.  The  special  in- 
dustries of  the  place  are  suffering  from  overj)roduction,  while  intliflTer- 
ent  harvests  and  inundation  have  diminished  the  call  for  profitable  la- 
bor. Asa  result  industry  of  every  kind  is  rather  in  a  state  of  sufferance, 
and  wages  in  the  less  prosperous  districts  have  remained  stationary',  or 
in  some  cases  declined,  lieports  on  this  point  var3'  greatly,  and  even 
where  an  advance  is  noted,  it  seems  confined  to  favored  localiti«'S,  in- 
tervening districtsof  the  same  region  showing  noimprovement  Toward 
Verona  and  Vicenza,  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory at  all  tinips,  the  farm-hand  now  gets  from  1  to  1.50  lire  and  very 
exceptionally  2  lire  (38  cents),  while  in  other  neigh borhoo<ls  the  old 
rates  of  70  centimes  to  L  lira  remains  unaltered.  Taking  the  general 
average,  however,  farm  wages  are  estimated  to  have  gained  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  in  the  western  half  of  the  territory,  which  forms  part  of  tbe 
Lombard  plain.  Effectively,  the  workman  receives  more,  being  paid 
in  curi-ency  at  par  instead  of  the  pai»er  from  10  to  15*  per  cent.  l>eIow, 
but  as  the  change  has  had  little  effect  on  prices,  his  relative  condition 
remains  the  same.  In  Venice  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  introduction  of 
new  brandies  of  industry  will  eventually  improve  thedemandaud  retri- 
bution of  labor,  but  their  effect  is  not  perceptible  as  yet. 

HABITS  OF  THE  VTOBKING  CLASSES. 

Few  communities  could  be  found  where  a  normal  condition  of  hopeless 
want,  of  insufficient  or  unwholesome  subsistence,  or  of  enforced  idleness 
would  be  endured  with  such  patient  resignation  and  so  little  disortler. 

The  constitutional  debility  induced  by  climate  and  the  habit  of  pri- 
vation doubtless  lessen  the  energy  that  might  revolt  against  such  un- 
natural conditions,  while  the  general  ignorance  of  a  better  state  has  in 
a  ^reat  measure  barred  access  to  the  suggestions  of  discontent  or 
socialistic  speculation.    All  the  habits  of  the  Venetian  are  influenced 
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[  by  the  ntmdhalant  inertia  which  forms  the  base  of  his  temperament ; 

his  work  is  neither  rapid  nor  careful;  bis  movements  neither  active 

nor  regular;  his  pleasures  never  boisterous  nor  his  passions  violent; 

though  he  will  often  deprive  himself  of  bread  rather  than  forego  his 

scanty  ration  of  wine,  he  is  not  given  to  drunkenness,  and  his  wordy 

;  disputes  rarely  lead  to  assault  and  battery.    Gallantry  is  his  principal 

instinct,  but  as  this  generally  ends  in  marriage  it  has  its  good  side ; 

:  inordinate  eating  is  a  coveted  enjoyment,  but  such  abuses  are  necessa- 

^rily  rare;  the  lottery  is  a  weakness  also,  but  is  not  with  him  the 

;  besotted  passion  so  frequent  in  Southern  Italy ;  gaming  is  rare  other- 

;  wise.    The  Venetian,  in  town  or  country,  is  generally  free  from  vices 

or  bad  passions.    He  is  economical  from  necessity,  and,  far  from  the 

temptations  of  the  town,  is  much  attached  to  his  family,  docile  and 

amiable. 

But  this  negative  merit  of  temperament  carries  with  it  the  tirant  of 
qaalities  still  more  necessary  to  successful  industry.  Bnterjmse,  activ- 
ity, conscientious  work,  scrupulous  fulfillment  of  contracts — in  all  these 
points,  whether  firom  constitutional  indolence  or  insufficient  hope  of 
reward,  the  laborer  here  is  but  indifferently  reliable;  some  of  these  de- 
ficiencies must  in  justice  be  charged  to  the  conviction  that  no  amount 
of  zeal  or  effort  can  find  adt^qnate  compensation  or  secure  a  clientele  in 
the  shifting  mass  of  strangers  who  mostly  employ  him.  With  the  con- 
tadino  the  fault  is  oftener  due  to  the  apathy  of  ignorance.  In  Venice 
otie  is  struck  by  the  extraordinary  number  of  small  wineshops,  but  the 
fact  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place.  The  houses 
having  no  cellars,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  wine  for  family  use,  and 
the  shops  are  merely  deposits  for  general  distribution  of  supplies  from 
the  mainland  renewed  every  few  days. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYEE  AND  EMPLOY^ 

The  continual  shifting  of  tenants,  and  the  frequent  movements  of 
the  artisan  from  one  workshop  to  another,  allow  few  permanent  con- 
nections of  the  kind.  The  employer,  without  a  steady  run  of  work  to 
Te\y  on,  cannot  maintain  a  ])ennanent  corps  of  aids,  and  these  in  their 
turn  feci  no  personal  attachment  where  they  are  only  called  for  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  The  tenant  farmer  rarely  sees  his  propri- 
etor, and  regards  the  agent,  with  whom  he  deals,  as  his  natural  enemy 
and  oppressor.  He  himself  needs  little  outside  assistance  to  cultivate 
his  few  acres  in  ordinary  times,  and  when  forced  to  resort  to  it,  his  own 
narrow  circumstances  leave  him  little  room  for  generosity.  In  the  few 
establishments  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  body  of  permanent 
oi>erative8,  the  managers  make  praiseworthy  eft'orts  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  their  dependents  and  conciliate  their  good-will,  as  well  as 
to  create  the  feeling  of  social  unity  and  sperit  de  corps  necessary  for 
their  efficient  action.  Those  of  the  semi-artistic  laboratories  of  Venice, 
and  Marauo  also,  which  have  acquired  consistence  and  reputation,  are 
not  without  a  certain  fraternity  ot*  art,  and  something  of  the  s\  mpathy 
of  master  and  pupil,  which  animated  the  ancient  studios.  It  is  here 
principally  that  one  may  fiud  that  fixity  of  occupation  and  attachment 
to  it  indi.si>ensable  to  effort  or  succ(*ss.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
inchoate  state  of  industry  here  should  make  this  the  exception,  leaving 
master  and  operative  in  the  generality  of  cases  to  the  indifferent  regard 
of  a  chance  connection. 
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OBaANIZATION  OF  LABOB. 

It  is  obTious  that  such  relations  imply  and  proceed  from  a  geoeiai 
^eatit  of  that  perraaneut  association  of  effort  which  is  a  priocipal  foree 
of  modern  industry,  and,  in  fact,  such  organization  of  labor  for  efficieocj 
and  economy  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  special  establishraeuts  alluded 
to  above,  modeled  on  the  patterp  of  older  foundations  of  the  same 
nature  in  other  countries.  Apart  from  such  eases  where  the  use  of 
machinery  enforces  a  corresponding  regularity  in  the  operations  of  tbe 
whole  force,  and  the  mass  of  operatives  makes  discipline  indispensable, 
the  employment  of  labor  is  left  to  the  control  of  tradition,  usage,  or  the 
necessities  of  the  moment.  The  artisan  plies  his  craft  surrounded  by 
his  ^^  compagnons^^  all  following  the  same  simple  process,  and  fashioning 
the  same  product  with  such  skill  or  talent  as  they  may  possess,  without 
a  thought  of  specialty  or  division  of  labor.  With  the  same  simple 
directness  the  farmer  or  the  weaver  spends  the  anxious  toil  of  the  family 
on  the  instrument  of  common  subsistence,  and  shares  the  product  with 
his  landlord,  or  sells  it  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  nearest  market  town. 
Where  help  is  employed  it  is  oftener  for  the  job  in  hand,  and  the  help 
obtainable  is  not  of  a  kind  to  recommend  itself  for  a  more  permanent 
engagement.  To  remedy  this  defect  as  well  as  the  incorrigible  nan- 
clialanee  of  the  laborer,  payment  ^^  a  cottime^  or  by  the  piece,  is  the 
effectual  means,  and  this  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  univental  cus- 
tom even  in  industrial  establishments  where  it  is  not  usual  in  other 
countries. 

Much  of  this  occasional  hired  labor  is  furnished  by  bands  of  wander- 
ing peasants,  who  descend  from  the  neighboring  highlands  at  harvest 
in  search  of  the  occupation  wanting  for  them  at  home. 

If,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  expression  "  organization  of  labor'' 
ehould  be  referred  to  any  association  for  concerted  action  to  defend 
themselves,  or  extort  concessions  from  capital  or  employers,  it  may  be 
eaid  at  once  that  no  permanent  organization  of  the  kind  is  known  here, 
except  perhaps  a  federation  of  journeymen  printers  of  the  Kingdom,  80 
inconsiderable  in  number  and  resources  that  in  eleven  strikes  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  it  has  only  obtained  50  centimes  advance  (9^  cents) 
of  days'  wages,  about  the  natural  gain  of  industry  in  general.  In  faet 
the  present  state  of  labor  hardly  permits  such  manuevers.  Struggling 
for  existence  in  all  its  branches,  there  is  no  margin  of  profit  to  be  dis- 
puted for.  To  save  the  industry  itself  from  sinking  employers  and  em- 
ployes must  make  common  cause.  For  the  capitalist,  on  his  side,  coalition 
would  be  without  collcHgues  or  purpose.  He  already  commands  an  an- 
limited  mass  of  labor  on  his  own  terms ;  more  than  living  wages  he  can- 
not afford,  and  has  no  competitors,  as  each  considerable  industrial  en- 
terprise is  nearly  unique  of  its  kind. 

PBEYALENOB  OF  STRIKES. 

Occasionally  the  capitalist  or  his  agent  abuses  his  position  and  en- 
croaches on  the  inviolable  limit  of  subsistence  for  the  operative,  who, 
driven  to  despair,  reacts  or  refuses  longer  to  strive  for  the  impossible. 
Some  difficulties  of  this  kind  have  occurred  recently,  but  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  are  generally  so  obvious  that  both  parties  abandon 
without  delay  the  useless  attempt.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  during  the 
past  year  at  Treviso,  the  lessee  of  a  large  estate  in  the  neighborhood, 
pursued  and  insulted  by  his  infuriated  laborers,  after  an  exposure  in 
court  of  his  vexations  and  extortions,  was  forced  to  abandon  his  lease. 
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TVithiii  the  last  few  days  the  presumed  discovery  of  a  systematic  spolia- 
tion of  operatives  in  certain  public  works  on  the.  Adige  led  to  the  sui- 
cide of  one  of  the  contractor,  and  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  gentle  and 
unresisting  nature  of  t&e  population  that  no  disturbance  had  taken  place 
at  the  time.  These  momentary  revolts  of  the  operative,  when  they  oc- 
car,  are  easily  appeased  and  generally  at  his  expense. 

No  strikes  either  serious  or  prolonged  have  ever  happened,  Since 
1878  but  nine  are  recorded  for  the  territory,  and  several  of  these  arose 
from  the  petulance  of  work  women  or  questions  of  regulation.  That  of 
the  Venetian  gondoliers,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  omnibus  steam- 
ers, was  the  only  one  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  attention  away 
from  the  immediate  locality.  None  of  these  strikes  was  attended  with 
violence  or  iigury,  but  one  lasted  a  week  or  engaged  as  many  as  one 
hundred  laborers,  and  all  either  failed  or  were  compromised. 

Neither  arbitration  nor  the  public  force  was  required  in  any  case,  and 
anch  trifling  incidents  scarcely  deserve  mention.  In  fact,  no  strikes 
in  Italy  hav0  ever  taken  an  alarming  character,  nor  can  do  so  while  the 
dissemination  of  laborers  and  their  scanty  gains  put  it  out  of  their 
power  either  to  concoct  action  in  great  masses,  or  to  bear  the  expense 
of  a  prolonged  cessation  of  work. 

FOOD  PURCHASES. 

While  it  would  be  difficult  to  And  a  legal  sanction  for  any  dictation 
of  the  kind,  yet  in  reality  the  rural  laborer  is  rarely  free  in  this  respect. 
We  have  seen  that  the  farm  hand  receives  his  pay  in  the  smallest  (pos- 
sible proportion  of  c^ash,  supplemented  by  a  medley  of  provisions  and  al- 
lowances. The  herdsman,  the  teamster,  the  dairyman,  &c.,  are  sulnected 
to  a  still  more  complicated  regime.  The  contract  of  the  tenant  mrmer 
with  his  landlord  is  always  a  sort  of  partnership  of  labor  and  fixed 
capital,  where  money  payments  do  not  enter,  so  that  in  the  wages  of 
rural  labor  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  exception,  and  hardly  represent 
the  small  remnant  of  special  necessities  which  cannot  be  supplied  in 
product.  The  natural  result  of  such  usages  is  that  the  laborer  is  always 
in  running  account  with  his  employer  or  furnisher,  generally  in  his  debt, 
and  dependent  on  him  for  the  necessaries  which  he  is  n)rced  to  accept 
on  any  terms  which  it  may  please  his  creditor  to  impose.  The  history 
Is  an  old  one,  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of  ready  money  in  the  region 
revealed  by  the  facts  themselves  aggravate  its  repetition  here. 

The  town  laborer  generally  receives  his  pay  in  cash  and  spends  it  at 
his  will.  Here  the  habit  of  running  accounts  and  compensation  in  kind 
is  uncalled  for.  The  Italian,  besides,  is  prudent  and  sparing,  and  one 
of  his  first  precautions  is  to  keep  out  of  debt.  His  connection  with  his 
employer  is  as  loose  and  casual  as  it  is  tyrannical  with  the  rustic.  His 
credit  is  doubtful,  and  his  extravagances  would  find  no  indulgence  save 
with  the  bureau  of  charity.  His  labor  is  paid  mostly  by  the  piece  and 
in  the  currency  of  the  country,  coin  or  paper,  now  at  par,  with  no  ap- 
])areut  preference  for  either. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  Venetian  workman  is  at  his  first  essays  in  the  difficult  art  of 
financial  combination,  and  circumstances  do  not  favor  him.  The  dis- 
semination and  transient  grouping  of  his  class  make  it  unsafe;  his 
own  want  of  preparation  and  cultivation  make  him  unapt  for  such 
long-headed  and  f^^rreaching  projects.  Much  movement,  however,  has 
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,  taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  for  the  formation  of  workingmenl^ 
societies  in  the  towns,  bat  almost  exclusively  for  purposes  of  mntnal 
assistance.  The  co-operative  form,  requiring  a  more  practical  realiza- 
tion and  more  ready  capital,  has  only  been  attempted  in  very  excep- 
tional cases,  and  cannot  be  said  to  depend  on  the  unaided  resources  or 
management  of  the  operatives.  A  store  has  been  implanted  in  con- 
nection with  the  friendly  society  of  the  woollen  mills  at  Schio,  but 
it  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  benevolent  institutions  created  by 
the  direction  of  that  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  its  employes  and 
guaranteed  by  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a  combination  among  the  chiefs  of  the  several  manufactories  of  glass 
beads  at  Murano  for  furnishing*  provisions  at  a  reduced  price  to  their 
workmen,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in  that  of  common  blown  glass  at  the 
same  place.  The  employes  of  the  railway  station  opened  a  co-operative 
store  on  their  own  account  a  few  months  since ;  of  course  its  success 
is  still  a  problem  until  the  result  of  the  year's  exercise  can  be  known. 
.  Go-operative  production  has  not  been  attempted  in  any  regular  form, 
though  two  of  the  friendly  societies  here  possess  some  material  for  the 
purpose,  a  few  presses  belonging  to  that  of  the  printers,  and  a  small 
boat-yard  presented  to  the  ship  carpenters  by  a  liberal  benefactor. 

But  if  independent  co-operation  is  as  yet  beyond  the  means  of  the 
laborer,  friendly  societies  for  mutual  assistance  have  been  multii>lied, 
perhaps,  to  excess,  each  corps,  or  rather,  each  local  group  of  artisans, 
joining  their  enthusiasm  and  their  small  contributions,  with  exaggera- 
ted confidence  in  the  future  benefit.  Apart  from  aconsiderable  number 
of  unfortunate  beginnings,  there  are  now  thirty-three  in  Venice  and  the 
environs,  and  many  more  in  the  centers  of  the  territory.  No  complete 
account  of  their  situation  exists,  and  a  detailed  examination,  were  it  pos- 
sible, would  be  tedious  and  unsatisfactory.  One  only,  not  araonj:  the 
proper  working  class — that  of  the  engineers  and  architects — has  accu- 
mulated a  capital  of  $36,898,  and  two  others  of  $9,600.  The  first  of 
these  was  founded  in  1859,  and  may  be  said  to  have  given  proofs  of  so- 
lidity, though  formed,  like  the  two  others  (of  physicians  and  commercial 
agents),  of  class  not  likely  to  strain  its  resources.  The  rest  possess 
sums  of  from  a  few  hundred  up  to  $3,860,  and  do  not  reach  an  aver- 
age of  144  members.  On  such  slender  assurance  they  promise  aid  in 
sickness,  indemnities,  pensions,  survivances,  &c. 

To  intelligent  friends  of  the  movement  here,  it  ofiers,  in  its  present 
fragmentary  state,  no  guarantee  of  consistence  or  success.  A  conclu- 
sive expression  of  this  opinion  occurs  in  the  recent  report  of  a  parlia- 
mentary commission  on  the  subject.  After  stating  the  want  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  situation  of  such  societies  since  1878,  and  .the  discouraging 
character  of  what  is  known,  the  report  goes  on  to  quote  and  adopt  the 
conclusions  of  an  inquest  of  that  date : 

(1)  That  the  generality  of  these  societies  have  fixed  their  rates  of  contribution  and 
assistance  on  no  calculation  to  warrant  the  system  adopted.  »  ^  •  (;j)  That 
those  whose  situation  has  been  technically  analyzed  are  destined,  if  not  uiodiUed,  to 
certain  failure. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

DvcelUnga. — In  every  estimate  of  the  rt^lative  well-being  of  the  Venitian 
laborer,  it  should  be  l>orne  in  mind  that  the  climate  makes  life  in  the  open 
air  preferable  most  of  the  year,  and  even  with  the  middle  classes  fires  are 
very  rarely  used  at  any  seasoir.  This  is  often  doubtless  for  reasons  of 
economy,  but  it  X)roves  that  life  is  supportable  without  them,  and  re- 
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lieves  the  poor  from  a  bieavy  item  of  expense.  It  explains  also  the  pos* 
sibility  of  existence  in  the  ill-closed  and  dennded  waDs  which  he  ^en* 
erally  inhabits.  The  farm  houses  of  the  well-to-do  cultivator  are  often 
models  of  solidity  and  even  of  elegance ;  the  unfortunate  are  camped 
rather  than  lodged  in  hovels  of  evtery  grade  of  misery  and  dilapidation 
down  to  the  hats  of  cane  and  rushes,  where  the  fever  ^stricken  marsh- 
profFlers  of  the  lower  lagoou  sometimes  harbor  themselves ;  but  in  the 
home  of  architecture  good  construction  is  the  rule,  and  the  dwelling 
even  of  the  laborer  is  generally  solid  and  convenient.  The  want  of  the 
appliances  for  comfort,  and  the  dampness  consequeul  on  its  never  being 
heated,  certainly  give  it  a  cheerless  feeling,  but  to  this  he  is  insensible, 
and  it  serves  well  enough  for  the  scanty  use  he  makes  of  it.  In  Venice 
and  the  smaller  cities  the  workman  often  has  his  lodging  in  abandoned 
palaces  of  the  noblest  architecture,  and  neither  finds  it  more  cheerful 
nor  remains  in  it  more  willingly. 

An  account  of  the  ordinary  food  of  the  population  has  been  already 
given  in  aiiBwering  query  No.  2. 

Clothing. — The  clothing  of  the  laborer  is  the  ordinary  mixture  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods  in  common  use  elsewhere,  but  neither  so  solid  or 
so  well  made  as  those  worn  by  the  workman  in  England  or  America. 
H^  affects  no  special  fashion  in  the  cut  of  his  dress,  and  is  only  distin- 
guishable from  his  compeer  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  by  his  taste  for 
gay  colors.  The  last  traces  of  picturesque  local  costume  are  still  seen 
in  the  rough  friese  capotes  and  woolen  caps  of  the  Ghioggia  fishermen 
and  the  showy  handkerchief  loosely  knotted  on  the  head  of  the  Bel- 
Innese  peasant  girl.  The  town  workman  wears  the  inferior  half- woolen 
cloths  now  fabricated  at  low  prices  here  in  .imitation  of  the  French 
nouveat6,  and  follows  completely  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Underclothing 
of  coarse  cotton  or  woolen  netting  is  considered  indispensable  for  de- 
fense against  the  extreme  dampness  of  the  air,  and  is  always  worn  if  it 
can  be  afforded. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  chances  of  bettering  their  condition 
are  slender  for  the  mass  of  the  laboring  population,  since,  as  has  been 
seen,  an  adequate  subsistence  for  the  time  being  is  beyonu  the  reach  of 
the  majority.  For  the  simple  manual  or  the  small  farmer,  it  is  goofl 
fortune  when  he  finds  the  means  of  supporting  life  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  avoiding  debt  at  the  expense  of  privation.  The  artisan,  especially 
if  occupied  with  objects  of  taste  and  fashion,  may  always  profit  by  his 
superior  talent,  but  this  talent  rarely  goes  with  the  thrift  to  use  it 
wisely,  and  his  life,  as  it  is,  offers  so  much  of  easy  enjoyment  that  there 
is  little  incentive  to  foresight  or  economy.  Generally,  he  enjoys  his 
present,  which  is  tolerable  enough.  Sickness  is  too  rare  and  old  age 
too  far  off'  to  give  him  much  concern. 

Savings  banks — The  statistics  of  the  various  savings  banks  and  similar 
institutions  give  .a  significant  indication  of  the  economical  habits  of  the 
peo))le,  compared  with  those  of  other  regions  in  the  same  stage  of  civili- 
zation. The  statement  of  the  principal  of  these  establishments,  grouped 
together  for  the  past  year,  1883,  are  as  follows: 


Region. 


Collecting 
offices. 


Piedmont I  621 

I^nibardy 729 

Bmilia I  268 

TQftcany S19 

Vene«i» '  246 


Knmber 
of  depoeit- 


235,587 
552. 487 
274, 521 
230,898 
108,631 


Wfaole 
amonnt  of 
depoeita. 


22.696,51B 
77. 878, 016 
27,640,938 
21.702,376 
14,076.428 
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Anal^  zing  these  Qgures  in  rdatiou  to  the  population  of  the  reBpect- 
ive  regions,  they  are  as  follows : 


Regloii. 


I 


PopnlAtlon 

Deomnber 

81, 1881. 


ants  for  one  ^^  j  ^^  j^^, ,    inbabiV 


ooUoetfng 
oflloe. 


habiUnta. 


uttL 


PiediDO&t.. 
Ix)mb»rdy 
KmiUa.... 
Tuftoany.. 
Yeoozi*  .. 


8,179.828 
8, 750. 061 
2,227.846 
2.242,478 
2,873,961 


6.119 
8,144 
8,811 
7,029 
11.683 


74 

H8  t 
128  i 
108  I 
.38 


17  18 
»  78 
IIM 
987 
4  91 


SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYES. 

The  difflcalties  of  existence,  as  well  as  the  extreme  rarity  of  large  ool- 
tivation  by  hired  labor  or  of  great  agglomerations  of  laborers  of  any 
kind,  do  not  tend  to  produce  community  of  feeling  between  employers 
and  employes,  and  the  general  looseness  of  such  relations  is  the  same 
in  town  and  country.  In  the  larger  industrial  establishments,  however, 
there  is  a  sincere  effort  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  operatives,  at- 
tested by  constant  proofs  of  active  benevolence.  The  institutions  cre- 
ated by  the  administration  of  the  woolen  mills  at  Schio  are  remarkable 
examples  of  the  kind.  Hospital  schools  and  asylums,  library  and  read- 
ing room,  gymnasium  and  baths,  a  club,  and  an  amateur  theater,  besides 
those  of  more  material  necessity,  the  savings  bank,  the  friendly  society, 
and  the  cooperative  store  are  provided  by  the  care  and  expense  of  the  di- 
rection and  maintained  from  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  An  article 
of  the  statute  provides  that  the  first  repartition  of  earnings  after  provid- 
ing for  interest  of  capital  and  before  declaring  a  dividend,  shall  always  be 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  these  institutions,  and  in  flEtct,  dur- 
ing several  recent  years,  this  appropriation  figures  in  the  balance  of 
tl^e  establishment,  though  no  dividend  was  declared.  These  humane 
provisions  are  more  or  less  imitated  in  smaller  establishments,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  glass  manufactories  of  Marano,  already  noticed,  and  in 
that  of  sulphur  matches  of  Sigs.  Baschiera  &  Go.,  where  the  directors 
accord  $20  as  a  marriage  present  to  each  young  girl  at  her  wedding 
and  a  subsidy  of  $6  to  each  woman  for  her  confinement.  Such  proofs  of 
active  sympathy  from  the  chiefs  of  these  little  communities  produce  a 
general  good  feeling,  attested  by  the  quiet  tenor  ot  their  operations 
thus  far. 

Proper  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  the  operatives  are  rigorously 
exacted  by  the  authorities,  and  are  always  subject  to  the  examination 
and  approval  of  a  commission.  Public  sentiment  is  strong  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  case  of  accident,  which  can  be  attributed  to  negligence  or 
insufficient  precaution  on  the  part  of  employers,  they  are  liable  to  crim- 
inal and  civil  action. 

In  regard  to  tlie  provision  for  workmen  in  case  of  accident  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  tutelary  spirit  of  European  legislation,  has  assumed  the 
charge  of  insurance  to  the  laborer  by  founding  (law  of  July  8, 1883)  a 
bureau  and  fund  for  the  purpose.  A  royal  decree  of  May,  in  the  pres- 
ent year,  publishes  the  definitive  regulation,  and  ordains  the  commence- 
ment of  Its  operations.  Its  principal  dispositions  may  be  resumed  as 
follows : 

Insurance  is  confined  to  accidents  of  labor  exclusivelv^and  provides  for 
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cas68  of  death  and  of  incapacityj  permanent  or  temporary,  caused  by  such 
accidents.  The  contract  of  insurance  may  be  individual  (for  one  i>er- 
son),  collective  (for  several),  or  collective  combined:  (assumed  by  an  em- 
ployer to  cover  the  risks  of  his  workmen  and  his  civil  responsibi^ty  to- 
gether). The  insurance  may  be  for  one  year  or  a  term  of  years,  and  the 
indemnity  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  premium,  limited  for  the 
smallest  simple  premium,  in  case  of  death  or  permanent  incapacity,  to 
$193;  for  temporary  incapacity,  to  $1.93  per  day,  with  reduction  after 
ninety  days ;  and  finally,  the  eventual  profits  of  each  five  years'  operation 
are  distributed,  one-half  to  those  who  have  received  indemnities  during 
the  period,  the  other  half  to  replace  the  guarantee  of  government. 

CAUSES  -W^ICH  LEAD  TO  EMiaBATION. 

Definitive  emigration  is  almost  always  the  refuge  of  extreme  destitu- 
tion, and  is  only  resorted  to  at  the  last  extremity.  It  has  been  accom> 
panied  in  several  recent  cases  by  such  abuses  and  distress  that  it  is 
now  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  precautious  of  government.  In  the 
choice  of  their  destination  emigrants  are  influenced  primarily  by  the 
representations  of  agents  interested  in  enrolling  them  for  a  given  poifit. 
When  guided  in  their  choice  by  inclination  alone,  there  is  much  to  at- 
tract them  to  Montevideo  and  the  Argentine  Republic — similarity  of 
climate  and  language,  the  instinctive  syo^pathy  for  a  latin  race,  the 
simple  mode  of  life,  and  above  all  the  force  of  example,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  aid  and  sympathy  from  compatriots.  In  recent  years  consider- 
able numbers  have  gone  to  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  For  the  latter 
country  there  has  been  during  the  last  few  years  an  active  recruiting 
agency  in  operation  among  the  rural  population. 

There  is  also  a  constant  temporary  emigration  across  the  frontier 
for  more  remunerative  labor  in  surrouu(^ing  countries  as  well  as  for  em- 
ployment on  the  Servian  and  Turkish  railways.  From  these  excursions 
of  a  season  or  a  term  of  years  the  emigrant  who  finds  his  condition 
better  than  in  Italy  generally  brings  back  a  portion  of  his  gains  to 
relieve  the  penury  of  his  home.  Many  families  in  the  difficult  existence 
of  the  mountain  districts  only  retrieve  the  inevitable  deficit  of  the  year 
with  the  supplement  of  such  outside  earnings. 

The  emigrants  of  both  categories,  permanent  and  temporary,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  either  simple  day  laborers,  or  small  farmers  reduced  to 
the  expedient  by  the  impossibility  of  subsistence,  or  ruined  by  some 
visitation  of  the  elemente.  The  artisan,  whatever  his  circnmstancei), 
very  rarely  emigrates.  His  is  much  less  liable  to  extreme  misfortunes, 
and  the  life  he  is  accustomed  to,  however  precarious,  offers  him  so  many 
compensations  that  he  does  not  often  renounce  it  willingly. 

FEMALE  LABOR. 

The  employment  of  women  in  occupations  requiring  business  capacity 
and  education,  so  frequent  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  nowhere  seen 
in  Italy,  a  difference  certainly  to  be  regretted,  since  many  branches  of 
useful  labor  whibh  offer  support  and  independence  to  large  classes  of 
women  elsewhere  are  thus^closed  to  them  here  where  they  are  not  less 
necessary.  The  shop  girl,  the  waitress,  the  female  clerk  and  accountant, 
the  telegraph  employ^,  and  the  government  clerk  are  unknown  here. 
To  the  learned  professions  no  access  is  accorded  them.  'Apart  from  the 
strictly  feminine  occupations,  the  female  takes  no  share  in  the  labors  of 
daily  life,  except  in  the  lowest  social  grade,  where  she  aids  man  in  the 
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field  as  bia  helpmate  in  all  the  toils  of  existence,  or  when  young  and 
vijrorona,  as'  the  least  expensive  beast  of  harden.  There  are  many 
causes  for  this ;  the  prejudices  and  usages  of  a  southern  race,  the  an- 
cient seclusion  of  the  sex,  the  want  of  sufficient  occupation  for  the  male 
population ;  above  all,  the  indolence  and  iucai>acity  of  the  women  them- 
selves. Heretofore  they  have  had  no  sphere  of  action  beyond  the  house- 
hold or  the  convent.  But  what  society  and  legislation  refused  the  re- 
quirements of  progress  begin  to  effect  by  force  of  necessity.  At  present 
the  only  t>tated  and  regular  outside  employment  for  women  is  in  the 
few  industrial  establishments  on  modern  systems  more  or  less  recently 
implanted.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  or 
classify  them  with  any  approach  to  exactness  or  to  assign  them  any 
fixed  conditions  of  time  or  salary.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  their 
wages  follow  those  of  men  in  their  variations,  but  are  less  subject  to 
differences  in  individual  capacity,  averaging  in  the  mass  about  half  the 
amount.  Commencing  at  7  centsor  even  atocents  for  the  faggot  gatherer 
or  water  carrier  on  the  farm,  they  rarely  exceed  2S  cents  per  day  for  the 
skilled  workman  in  the  city,  averaging  about  U^  cent«,  which  is  in  &ct 
the  ordinary  gain  of  the  majority  of  capable  women  in  the  towns  j  else- 
where the  average  would  not  be  above  8  or  9  cents,  and  scanty  as  the  som 
appears,  there  is  probably  less  suffering  than  in  many  other  countries 
with  better  wages.  Marriage  is  more  general  here  among  the  working 
classi,  and  these  women  are  very  rarely  alone,  so  that  their  labor  is  often 
in  reality  only  a  side  resource  or  even  a  supply  for  extras  of  dress  and  or- 
nament. In  the  factory  they  are  generally  employed  for  ten  hours  a  day. 
A  t  home  their  hours  of  labor  are  as  difficult  to  fix  as  their  rate  of  wages, 
turning  to  the  loom  or  needle  when  free  from  domestic  cares,  whiling 
away  the  long  afternoons  in  sauntering,  gossip,  or  stringing  beads  in 
groups  on  the  doorstep,  the  hours  pass  uncounted,  and  the  gain  con- 
cerns them  little,  and  this  desultory  occupation  is  the  pi*evailing  form 
of  female  industry. 

MORAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  PBMALE  LABORERS, 

From  an  English  or  American  point  of  view  their  moral  and  physical 
condition  would  not  stand  high.  No  great  care  has  been  taken  with 
them,  either  for  education  or  the  formation  of  character ;  few  of  them 
can  read  or  write,  and  those  who  possess  such  accomplishments  make 
little  use  of  them. 

Their  physical  condition  are  those  already  described  at  length  for  the 
population  in  general,  with  the  difference  that  their  scant  wages  and 
dependence  on  the  other  sex  do  not  permit  them  the  lion's  share  in  the 
division  of  necessaries.  Yet  absence  of  care  with  constant*  life  and 
movement  in  the  open  air  get  the  better  of  such  drawbacks,  and  the 
superior  development  of  the  sex  here  is  proverbial.  The  flimsy  and  tat- 
tered dress  for  all  seasons,  the  unhealthy  color,  sometimes  tell  of  priva- 
tion, but  the  fine  form  and  careless  grace  of  manner  bear  no  trace  of 
sutt'ering.  But  that  the  agents  of  disease  still  do  their  work,  however 
insidiously,  is  proved  by  the  unnatural  proportion  of  pulmonary  and  in- 
testinal complaints  in  the  sanitary  statistics  of  the  city  and  region. 

The  abundance  of  public  and  private  charity  is  a  privilege  of  Italy. 
Inde]»endently  of  the  hospitals  and  asylums  maintained  by  the  admin- 
istration in  every  considerable  center  of  population,  and  of  the  fund  ac- 
cumulated by  the  bequests  and  endowments  of  successive  centuries, 
am<>i  nting  at  present  to  $8,523,642,  with  an  income  from  interest  and 
otht  r  sources  $849,569,  and  an  a^ctual  disposable  sim  of  $1,411,506, 
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the  management  of  whicb  requires  au  important  body  of  administration 
in  itself,  there  are  other  pious  and  benevolent  foundations  for  shelter- 
ing the  aged  and  abandoned,  for  the  education  of  indigent  children, 
young  girls,  &c.,  some  of  which  were  described  in  my  recent  report  in 
answer  to  the  "Trade  guild  circular.^  Apart  from  these  refugees  of 
XK)verty  special  funds  have  been  bequeathed  by  chaiitable  testators  for 
the  annual  distribution  of  small  sums  to  the  deserving  as  rewards,  en- 
couragements, marriage  portions,  &c.  A  characteristic  trait  of  man- 
ners is  also  the  custom  among  the  wealthy  of  celebrating  every  impor- 
tant family  event  with  largesses  to  the  poor,  sometimes  of  considerable 
amount.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  large  current  of  beneficence  should 
effect  so  little  permanent  good,  and  the  fact  suggests  the  jiossihility  that 
it  may  defeat  its  own  end.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Government  is 
earnest  in  promoting  the  extension  of  common  schools,  the  maintenance 
of  which  is  obligatory  on  the  finances  of  every  commune,  unless  inability 
be  proved. 

In  the  great  industrial  centers  these  general  provisions  for  the  relief 
of  ignorance  and  want  are  supplemented  by  those  implanted  within  the 
establishments  tor  the  special  benefit  of  the  operatives.  Thus  the 
arsenal  at  Venice  contains  elementary  and  technical  schools  for  the  com- 
plete education  of  the  children  of  its  personnel  under  naval  discipline : 
the  mills  at  Pordenone  elementary  schools  for  both  sexes ;  in  those  of 
Schio  the  provisions  for  this  purpose  are  remarkably  ample.  The  child 
is  received  at  fifteen  days  old  in  a  general  nursery,  where  it  remains  for  ^ 
three  years ;  from  tLiis  it  passes  to  an  infant  asylum,  and  at  seven  years 
old  to  the  elementary  school,  provided  with  playground,  gymnasium, 
and  appliances  for  health  and  instruction.  At  twelve  years  the  child  is 
admitt43d  to  work  in  the  mill,  or,  in  case  of  exceptional  aptitude,  he  may 
be  transferred  to  the  higher  industrial  school  at  Vianza,  a  creation  of 
Senator  Rossi,  of  which  details  are  given  in  the  rejiort  on  technical  ed- 
ucation and  "  trade  guilds.^  In  the  elementary  school  there  were  at  last 
accounts  three  hundred  and  seventy  chlidren. 

SAFETY  OP  FEMALE  BMPLOTjfis. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  special  provisions  are  made  by  employers 
for  the  safety  of  their  operatives,  male  or  female,  beyond  those  required 
by  municipal  regulations,  which  are  strict  in  this  respect,  but  these  are 
always  subject  to  the  discretion  and  surveilance  of  the  authorities.  In 
large  establishments  one  or  more  fire-engines  with  their  appliances  form 
part  of  the  machinery.  Workmen  at  large,  apart  from  these  special 
cases,  «ire  protected  only  by  the  oridinary  public  precautions  against 
accidents,  enforced  by  the  authorities  of  European  towns  much  more 
rigorously  than  is  usual  in  America. 

Sanitary  provitsions  also  are  a  special  subject  for  municipal  regula- 
tion, but  are  little  attended  to  in  any  quarter.  On  this  point  Italian 
negligence  is  proverbial,  and  industrial  establishments  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Public  assistance,  however,  in  case  of  sickness  is  ample 
and  efficient.  Ko  populous  district  is  without  its  hospital,  and  every 
commune  salaries  aph3'sician  for  gratuitous  medical  attendance  on  the 
poor.  For  subsidiary  expenses,  medicines,  family  necessities,  &c.,  the 
fri<'ndly  society  is  a  resource  which  the  workman  here  as  elsewhere, 
stri  ves  to  create  for  himself  for  relieving  his  distress  without  compromis- 
ing hisdignity  and  indei>endence.  In  many  cases  where theseinstitutions 
are  wisely  managed,  or  where,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  establishments  at 
Schio,  Murano,  and  others,  they  are  counselled  and  subsidized  by  the 
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beBevoIeut  interest  of  intelligent  chiefs,  they  give^effectnal  succor; 
bat  even  should  they  fail  in  their  mission,  the  bareau  of  pablic  assist- 
ance  is  always  ready  to  extend  the  helping  hand  of  a  civilized  comma- 
nity  to  the  anfortunate  laborer. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

In  conclading  this  report  I  have  to  express  my  obligation  to  8ignor 
A.  Sommari va,  director  of  the  copper  mines  of  Val  d'  Imperino ;  to  Sign- 
er G.  Castellani,  director  of  the  Venezia  a  Murano  Gla8S  and  Mosaic 
Works  5  to  Signer  L.  Baschiera,  chief  of  the  extensive  manufacture  of 
sulphur  matches,  and  to  Count  Dante  Serego  Alleghieri  Sindaco,  of  the 
city  of  Venice,  for  documents  and  communications,  as  well  as  to  the 
director  of  the  Cotouificio  of  Santa  Marta  in  Venice,  for  useful  informa- 
tion accorded  viva  voce. 

EXPLANATOBT. 

I  would  say  further,  that  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  exact  ac- 
counts of  the  number  or  laborers  employed  in  different  special  categories 
from  the  various  industrial  centers  contemplated  here,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  arrive  at  the  averages  recommended  in  the  circular  of  the 
Department.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  tnie  average  is  very  much 
below  the  mean  of  the  figures  given,  the  larger  of  those  figures  repre- 
senting the  pay  of  foremen  or  of  a  fiBw  skilled  specialists. 

Mc WALTER  B.  NOYES, 

Consul. 
United  States  Consxjlate, 

Venice^  September  19, 1884. 


1.  General  trades. 

Daily  wages  of  labor  in  the  principal  industries  of  Venice  and  the  surrounding  t€rritory. 


Ocoapationa. 


Cupeni 
Cftlken 


BHIP-BUILDING. 
itew 


Sftwyen — 

S^-maken  (women) .. 

Out  cf  VmUm. 


Carpenten . 
Galken.... 
Sawyen.... 


]IOAT-BUIIJ>I]rO. 


MJwt«n 

Carpenters 

^holsterera  for  gondolas. . . 


Women. 

VITAL  yoinrDBBS. 


Modelers.. 
Founders . 


Lowest. 

Highest.* 

68 
10 

10  77 
«7 

29 

88 
29 
48 

68 

48 
48 

88 
24 
88 
14 

1 

67 
58 

87 
25 

58 

58 

96> 
135  1 

Oecnpations. 


Mktal  FOOITDBRS-Contin- 
ned. 


Smiths 

Bongh , 

Fine 

Armorers 

Knife*grinders 

Master  armorers  — » 

Brass*founders 

Boys,  founders 

Type  foanders 

Lead-pipe  makers 

Lead-pipe  drawers  . . . . 

Brass  Deaters 

Tinnem 

Brass  utensil  makers. 

Kail-makers 

Boys 

Jewelers , 

Goldsmiths 

Silversmiths 

Gold-beaters 

Women  gold-beaters . 


Lowest. 


10  88 
83 
«5 
88 
88 
48 
19 


Higheat 


57    i 
15|i 


$9  37 
77 
48 
48 
58 
48 


Ok 



88 

68 

9k 

38 

4? 

88 

S8 

88 

S8 

88 

48 

19 

58 

.St 

iii 

77 

96 

58 

77 

*  The  hieheet  wages  here  given  being  those  of  a  few,  foremen  or  very  skilled  workmen.  The  tms 
aTerage  ^dll  be  below  the  mean  of  the  extremes  given,  and  this  observation  should  be  borne  in  mind 
for  all  the  tables. 
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Daily  wage$  of  labor  in  the  prineipal  induBtries  of  Venice,  ^e.— Continned. « 


Oocnpatioiis. 


MsTAL  rouHDHBB— Oontin- 
ved. 


Lapidary : 
Workman . 
Machiulat . 
Fireman... 


QhXBB, 


R0D8,   BMAMBL,  AMD 
PABTK. 


Master  workman* . . . . 
Aaaiatant  workman^  . 
Common  workman* . . 

Bead-oatters 

Bead-piercers 

Other  workmen 

Women 

Tnbe-maken 

Tnbe*oatter« 

Other  workmen 

Sorters  : 

Women 

Boys 

Bead-finishers 

Women 

ChUdren 

Smelters  (master) .... 
Bnamelers  (master)  . . 
Blowers  (fine  work).. 

Boys 

Painters  on  class 

Gilders  on  cUum. 

Mosaists : 

Master 

Workmen 

Learners 

Gutters 

Sawyers 

Woricment 

Woment 

BOTSt 

Spanfflass ;    ' 

workmen 

Women  .......... 

Boys 

Mirrors: 

Workmen 

Boys 

Common  articles: 

foremen 

Assistants 

Boys 

Porters 


TXLU,  BBICXa,  AKD  CBMSMT. 


Burners 

Foremen ... 
Watchmen . 
Grinders ... 
Laborers... 


ASPHALT 


AMD     ABTDICXAL 
LAVA. 


Forenian . 
Laborers.' 


BXnHZXp  SOLPHUB. 


Fireman 

Machinists . 
Laborers ... 


GRIMDIXO  SULPHUR. 

Workmen 

Women  (sack-makers)  X  •  • 
^AtMnranofl 


Occupations. 


19 


19 


$1  06 


1  16 


3  86 


29 


67 


66 


AeGLOMBKATMD  COAL-DUST. 


Laborers 

Stores 

Stone-catters.. 


;  OHKHICAL  AMD  PHARMACIU- 
TICAL  PS0DUCT8. 

,  Salt^  foreman 

SaUne: 
I         Laborers 

Women 

I         Cream  of  tartar,  laborers. 
I         Corrosive  sablimate,  la- 

borers : 

I  Starch: 

I         Foreman 

Machinist 

I         Laborers 

Women 

!         Boys 

I  Minium  and  yerdigrls : 

Laborers 

Candle-makers  (tallow)  . 

BTMABIMX  CAXDLM. 


Foremen , 

Mechanics 

Firemen 

Carpenters 

Masons 

Porters 

Suet-mclters 

Press-hands 

Mold-driers 

.Mold-driers  (women) 

Wick-makers  (women) . . . 

Packers 

Packers  (women) 

Soap-boilers 

Sulphuric  acid  makers. . . . 

Other  employte 

Other  employte  (women). 
Doorkeepers 


WAX  CAMDLIS  AMD  TORCHIB. 

Men  and  women 


W^orkmeit . . . . 
Women . . 
Children  . 


Workmen 

Workmen  (out  of  Venice). 

YMOKTABLM  OHM. 


Workmen 

Out  of  Venice. 
Dyers 


ARTIFICIAL  MAMUBB. 


Foremen 

Laborers 

Boatmen 

Boatmen  (small  boata) . 

DIBTILLBBIBS. 


» prices. 


Laborers 

Brewers  ......  ........... 

Soda-water  makers 

48     I  Vinegar-makers 

Vinegar-makers  (women)  . . . 
t  Stained  ghws.  f  By  the  pli 


77 


68 

66 


19 


88| 


89 

87 

681 

68 

29 
IH 

s* 

58 
44 

S 

46 

68 

48 

48 

4H 

29 

38ft 

1^. 

58 

48 

I  29 
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Dailff  wige§  of  lahw  in  ike  principal  indu9trie$  of  Vonu^  ^c-^Continaed. 


OcoapfttionB. 


Di8TiLLBBUC»— Continaed. 

Vinegar-maken  (oat  of  Ven- 
ice   

Bakers 

Oat  of  Venice 

Boys 

Macuroni-maken 

Boys 

PiiAtry  cooks 

Oonfeutionert 

Cbooolftt«-inrtcen 

Saasage-makors 


IQLLBIIS  (FLOUUna). 


Foremen 

Iial)orers 

Stone  pickera 

IfacMnist 

Fireman 

Labor(*n 

MfluiiBl  laborers. 
Stamp  tenders.... 

Porter 

Porter  (night) . . . 
Attpudant 


TOBACCO  FACTORT. 


Laborers: 

Day 

Bv  the  pieoe. . 

Women 

Do 


BPINMERfi  AND  WKAYSBS. 


Laboreis . 
Women  .. 
Oirls 


WOOLBN  BLAlTKKtB. 


Head  weavers 

Common  weavers 

Women  weavers* 

Children  weavers* 

Hemp  weavers* 

Fhix  weavers* 

Cotton  weavers* 

Woolen  caps  and  fei 

Hope  makers 

Women 

Children , 

titocking   and  nnderclothes 

knitUrst 

Bmliit)idererB  (women) 


LACK  aiAKBBS. 


Ponta  di  Biirano 

At  Pellt-stima  and  Chiogsia, 

a  fimello , 

Lace  polychrome 

Laoe  menders 

Tftilonst 

Bead  y-raade  clothierst 

ScnmBtresaest 

Ifakeniof  fish-nets 

Umbrella-makers 

Women 

Workmen 

TJpholBterers 

Women 

rhildren 

Fan-makers 

Women 


Lowest.     Highest. 


I 


$0  11* 
29 
20 

29 
19 
19 
48 
48 
19 


1  M 
29 
29 
29 

m 

24 
19 
27 


46 
48 
21 
27 


111 


19 
19 

^ 

19 

19 

19 

4S| 

29 

14* 

05 


094 


09| 

06 
19 
19 


78 
19 


67 
68 


24 


48 


68 


77 
29 
19 


81 
19 
84 
34 
34 


48 
19 
19 


181 


77 

29 

48 

48 


58 

48 
19 


OcoapaUons. 


Lack  xakkbs— Continned. 


Artificial  flowers. . 

Women 

Tanners 

Boys 

Glovers 

W^omen  ....... 

Trank-makers 

Hatters 

Mattress-makers . 

Shell- workers 

j  Brash -makers  . . . . 

Boys 


BILKWOBIC  0B8BRVATOBT. 


{  Laborers 

Women 

Children 

Gnt«tring  makers . 
Shoemakers 

Women 


FABEICATION  OV  VBOETABLB 
PBODUCTB. 


Hemp  and  flax  combers  . 

Bark-grinders 

Cork-catten 

Basket-makers , 

Children * 

Mat  and  straw  workers. , 
Cigar  straw  workers 

Prison  directors* 

Sea-grass  mats 

Cane  grates 

Women 

Children 

Broom-makers 

Women 

ChQdren 


MACHINBS,  UTBM8IL8,  DCBTBU- 
MRKTB,  MBCHAVDIIB. 


2>ticians -.... 
usical-instrnment  makers : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Instraments  of  phyatos  and 

mathematics 

Surgical  Instraments 

Women 

Boys 


Lowest. 


10  29 
19 
24 
05 
77 
141 
34 
77 
19 
19 
SI 
6 


If 

29 
19 


881 

34 

50 
24 

iH 
111 

28 
24 

06 
.  19 


lU 


38i 

48 
29 
19 


48 
144 
05    I 


HigiiML 


M 
881 


19 
48 


20 


29 
361 


77 
58 

19 


MACHIKB8. 


i 


Fonnders 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths 

Machinists- 

Turnors 

Modelers 

Carpenters 

Leaners 

Forgers 

Storekeepers 

Po^tors 

Boys 

Laborers  (at  Meetre) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class: 

Boys 

Photographers 

Printers  (protes) 


884 

1  85 

77 

1  15 

58 

77 

384 

77 

77 

11« 

58 
68 

S9 

19 

29 

58 
48 
19 
06 
77 
48 


87 


*  Disposed  hand  looma. 


t  In  labor  prisons.  X  Prisomarfl. 
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Daily  wages  of  labor  in  iheprinoipii!  itiduatries  of  Fmice,  ^c— Continued. 


Ocoupatloos. 


Lowest. 


Machuoes— Conttnned. 

Type-Aetters 

Preasmeii 

Stitchers  (women) 

BOVB   

LftDojen  (S.  LuEzaro) 

Artintic  casters 

Workmen 

BngniTers  and  die-cutters 
Litosrrapliers 

Pressmen 

Workmen 

Ohromo  lithographers 

Carpenters  for  windjOW  frames 

MaHt  and  spar 

Coopers 

Tamers 

Joiners 

Carvers 

Cabinet-makers 

BlUiard-makers 

Boys 

ChaplAt-makers 


Highest 


19*^ 

09i 

46 

77 

38i 

lis 
J? 

1  06 
48 
434 
48 
58 
36 
82 
4« 
29 
091 
29 


10  48 
48 
24 
19 


67 


68 


68 


70* 
1  28 
77 
54 
24 


Occvpations. 


MACHiKKs—Continned. 


Women 

Children 

Book-tHnders 

Stitchers  (women). 
Card-board  cases 

Women 

Children 

Jewel-case  makers : 

Women 

Children 

Porters  (of  the  port)  .. 

Ship  dischargers 

Stevedores 

Bargemen 

Boatmen  

Pipe-layers,  foremen . . 

Laborers  

Boys 

Painters  (house) : 

Foreman 

Workmen 

Boys 


Lowest. 


Highest 


•"li? 

;r 

10  77 
24 

1? 

n? 

48 

68 

38 

86 

1  07 

77 
961 

^ 

61 

17 

674 

COST  OF  PILOTAGE. 

Pilots  for  the  port  are  divided  into  two  sections  which  cruise,  the  first 
withont  the  port  between  the  principal  month  of  the  Po  {Punto  maistro 
del  Po)  and  the  light-hoase  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piave ;  the  second  sec- 
tion stations  within  the  lagoon  between  the  entrance  at  Mala  Mocco  and 
the  Maritime  Eailway  station.  Taking  a  pilot  without  the  lagoon  is 
optional,  but  within  is  obligatory  on  all  vessels  of  more  than  100  tons. 

For  these  the  charge  is  $5.79  without,  with additional  for  every 

ton  over .    The  inner  pilotage  is  $4.82,  and ^  per  additional 

ton.    For  steamers  or  ships  in  two  charges  are  one-third  less. 

n.  Factories  and  hills. 

Wages  per  day  in  weaving  and  spinning  mills  in  Venice, 


Lowest 

42 

67 
184 
134 
19 
67 
47 
.       884 
47 
57 
67 
77 

88 
88 

67 

dbyCif 

Highest. 

Winders 

WRAVIWO  MILL. 

'    $0  It 

W^arpers ■. 

29 

BroBchers 

l>o 

Weavers 

98 

lTe<i<I  ireavATSt  -- ,,.-, 

77 

SnbHtitutes «. 

19 

Annrentices .- .... 

19 

Cloth  cleaners 

24 

.  7T 

Hechftdcs 

68 

Servants.... ...  . 

59 

JC^^^pers  and  portflrs  -r-,r.,T.,..w. ..., 

68 

Weighers  ...T - 

77 

Packers .    .         .        .      ... 

7T 

Foromen -' --          -..  .    

1  88 

Men: 

butchers  hands  ........ 

BFimrmo  mills. 

41 

nurd  Mt^ndnnt^    ,                               . .... 

42 

Grinders , 

77 

Spinners 

7T 

Packers .-  --- --  -  --  --    -- 

oq[^ 

Pickers 

...."......... otjI 
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Wages  per  dny  in  weaving  and  spinning  milU  in  rafrio^—Continned. 


Oocupailoiuk 


SpDRiiMa  iaLLB->^oiitina«d. 
Women : 

Hcntchen 

Card  attendants 

Drawtojcand  slabbing 

Bovlns  hands 

Rins  uroBtle  handa ^ 

Reelers 

Beelen  and  packers 

Bobbin  winders 

Bonblers 

Porters 

Foremen 

Engineers 

Firemen : 

CoTer  cleaners 

Balers   

Dmm  cleaners 

Cottoii  tenders 

Spinners  (self-acting) 

Smiths 

Porters ■. 


Lowest    Hisheet. 


$0  28 
19 

10 

91  34 

21 

15 

19 

23 

27 

23 

27 

19 

23 

1» 

S3 

42 

43 

77 

2  81 

57 

1  M 

57 

77 

24 

38 

21 

28 

88 

16 

1» 

19 

S3 

48 

57 

88 

57 

Trades  in  Government  employ. 

Wages  per  day  of  ten  hours  of  labor  in  ike  Royal  Marine  Arsenal  ai  Venice, 


Ooonpations. 


Smiths,  ac^asters,  adjusters  for  precis* 
ion,    earpenters,  copper-smiths,  tin- 
ners, foonders,  leather  workers,  mak-  | 
ersofoaissons,  riggers,  pyrotechnists,  < 
common  laborers 


HAVAL  COHSTBCCnOH. 

Carpenters,  calkers,  smiths,  modelers, 
carvers,  lantern -makers,  machinists, 
pipe-makers,  pipe-layers,  coopers 

Spar-makers.  ooU«r-makers,  c<^per- 
smiths 


Wagea^ 


:|  laborers 
I'  Women. 


Boys 

Small-arm  department,  smiths,  adjust- 
ers, tnmers,  armorers,  earpenters,  ; 
shoemakers,  leather  workers,  women,  ; 
boy» I 


10  14 


77 

S* 
57 

29 

19 

114 


Mines  and  mining.. 

Itaies  of  wages  per  day  or  week  for  permanent  laborers  in  the  copper  and  sutphnr  mines  of 
Val  d^Imperina,  provinoe  of  Bellvo. 


Ooonpations. 

Hours. 

Wages. 

Occupations. 

Honra. 

Wages. 

week 

$4  16 
8  08 

2  70 

2  60  I 
2  02 

Pupil  of  direction*: 

First  class  .......per  week.. 

$2  89 

Assistant  of  same* . .  .ner  week , . 

Second  class do. . . . 

1  98 

First  superintendent  of  extrac- 
tion*  per  week.. 

rUBHACfeS. 
First  guard  (swom)t.per  week. . 

Second  superintendent  of  extrac- 
tion*   per  week . . 

First  chief  constmotor,*  per  week 

Second  chief   constructor,  *  per 

week  ....*• - 

3  76 

1  Second  miard't        . .     ...     do  ... 

3  37 

188 

220 

2  12 
2  12 
2  12 
2  47 

Assistant  administrator. .  .do.  .>. . 

3  08 

week 

Chief  of  excayations do 

1  Chief  of  water  aerrioe do.... 

Chief  of  vitriol  service...  do 

— «... 

270 
3  08 

Superintendent  of  sorting  min- 
eral*   per  week- . 

2  50 

Superintendent  of  smelting,  per 
1      week 

Weiffher  of  Dvrites*              do. 

:2  12 
2  18 
350 

Oil  distributer*.....'.'.'." '..'do  .'.. 

Chief  of  copper  refinery  per  week 
,  Chief  of  metal  calcination  .do. . . . 

Machinist* do.... 

*  With  lodging  and  wood  at  the  mine. 

X  Plus  $1.27  per  batch  of  mineral  turned  out  of  extra  fdmaee, 


t  By  tuns  day  and  night 
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Bate  ofwageperdajf  or  teeek/or  permanent  lahwen  in  copper  and  enlpknr  minee^  fo. — Cont'd. 


Oooopations. 


F0BK8T  DsrumaKT.     ' 

First  fyest  guard  ..  per  week. 
Seoood  forest  guard do... 


BumnBRAmjUf  dbpabtmbmt. 

Chief  miners per  day. 

Hincrs do... 

CoDstmctori  (of  defonaes) : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Masons 

Excavators : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Carriers  of  mineral 

Tenders  of  extracting-maohlne. . 

Handlers  of  mineral 

Powder  carriers 


Hours. 


Sorters 
Separators.... 

Bunners 

Carpenters.... 
Truck-makers 
Assistants  of 
Day  laborers. 

Do 

Sntith 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machinist... 

Do 


Wafjea. 


15 

18 

15 

1M 

l»i 

1© 

l»i 

1« 

1» 

» 

28 
30 
23 
21 
20 


Ooeupatlott'. 


FUBHAGI8. 

Chief  of  sorter* 

Do 

Do 

Chief  of  impastatlon 

Assistant  of  impastatioB 

Pliers  for  roasting 

Sulphur  gatherers 

Clayworkcrs : 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  chiss 

Fourth  class  — , 

Watermen 

Washers 

Titriol  makers 

Founders,  flrst  class 

Founders*  smelters,  second  class 
Founders'  smelters,  third  olaaa. . 

Copper  refiners 

Furnace  guards 

Coal  measurers 

Laborers: 

First  class 

Second  <Slaa8 

Machinists 

Masons 

Smiths: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Dispensary  servant 

Furnace  guards  (night) 


Hours. 


Wages. 


10 

10  88 

10 

81i 

10 

80 

10 

81 

10 
10 
10 

i 

10 

20 

10 
10 

iSt 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 

3 

8 

82 

8 

S^ 

8 

17 

8 

2» 

8 

84 

10 

29 

10 
10 

isi 

12 

88 

12 

2H 

12 

84 

12 

20i 

12 

29 

12 
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OOBPOBATION  EMPLOYfiS. 
Annual  ealaries  of  employ  A  in  ike  municipal  adminieiration  of  the  oi(y  of  Venice. 


Occupations. 


Secretary 

AsaiRtants: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

COMPTBOLLBB*S  OFUCI. 

Chief  comptroller 

Assistant  comptroller 

Accountants: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Fifth  class 

SNGDOnRS. 

Chief  engineer 

Engineer 

Engineers 

Assistant  engineer 

Assistants : 

First  clase 

Second  class 

Drai'TMnan 


$1, 158  00 

772  00 
670  00 
482  60 
289  60 


Occupation. 


SAHITABT  OVnCB. 

Chief  municipal  phyaician . 

Assistant 

Sanitary  officers 

Teterinary  officers 

Temporary  clerk 


OFFICE  OF  COXCIUATIOR. 


Chancellor 

y  ioe-chaucellor . 


OFFICB  OF  POPULATION. 


849  20 
686  90 
608  00  ; 
494  60 

424  60  I 
366  70 
405  60  I 


Director 

Conserrator 

Clerks: 

First  class  . . . 

Second  class  . 

Third  class... 

Fourth  class. . 

Fifth  class  ... 


To  acting  eoonome. 
Do..:. 


.jiliiZacLby; 


It 
if 


Salaries. 


.(iO.C' 


636  90 
886  00 
270  20 
818  46 
246  46 


886  00 
289  60 


579  00 
48ft  60 

406  60 
866  70 
818  45 
289  60 
260  90 


116  80 
57  90 
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Annual  aalanss  of  employes  in  the  municipal  admiHi»traiicn€f  tke  eiig  of  Venice— ConVd. 


Oconpationa. 


EzniAS—Cvntinaed. 


To  BctiDfc  stenoffTspher 

To  tnppn^Med  dlreoior  of  popu- 
lation office 

ikniatant 


BKBVICB. 


XJahen,  first  claas 

Ushers  of  icaa  oontrolt 

ITahers,  second  clasa 

Keepers  of  the  municipal  palaces 

Unhers 

Keeper  of  cemetery 

Messengers 

Porters 

Gondoliers 


DKTACHKD    OFnCBS. 


Inspector  of  cemetery. . . . 
Storekeeper  (petroleum) . 

Vice  storekeeper 

Boatmen  .' 


li 

■"pi 

0 


8alarie& 


$144  76 
50  " 


1241  25 
212  31 
202  05 
202  65 
212  30 
193  00 
212  80 
164  05 
185  00 


ase  oo 

407  08 
281  78 
176  10 


OccapatiODa. 


TKMPOBABT  EMFlOTtR. 

Veriflera  of  St  Ifartin  (bouae).. 

Expert  for  flah  market 

Expert  for  vegetable  market. . . 

Boatman 

Do. 


BCrrCBSRT. 


Keeper 

Servants 

,  Expert 

I  Grave-diggers 

I  Boatmen 

j  KeeperofSta.  Elena.. 


jCBBOtcmr. 


Inspector. 
{Servant... 


OCTBOI  RBVX8IOX. 

Chief 

Outside  inspector 

Kevisers , 

Boatmen 


$221  W 

211  n 

173  9t 
211  3S 
17e  10 


211  » 
140  8» 
211  33 
179  10 
17G  10 
103  66 


2S1  78 
88  06 


4OT  19 
482  50 
347  40 
176  10 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Rates  of  wages  per  day  allowed  l)y  the  municipality  of  Venice  for  labor  on  the  public  tc&rks 

of  the  city, 

[These  rates  include  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  to  the  contractor,  and  the  diseouBt  allowance  to  the 

laborer  is  often  more.] 


Oconpationa. 


Sounder 

Assistant 

Kawies,  foremau 

Common 

Carter 

Carter  and  navvy,  second  cl| 
Bargemen : . 

Foreman 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class    

Boatman  (small  boats) 

Masons : 

Foreman 

First  class 

Second  rlass 

Third  class 

Common  laborers: 

Fimtclass  

Second  class 

Third  class 

Stone-cntters: 

Foreman 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  olaas 

Boy...: 

Sawyers  of  stone  and  marble 

First  class 

Second  class 

Boy 


Oceupationa. 


Plaaterers : 

Foreman 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  cUlss 

Laboier  and  boy 

Pavers : 

Forem«n...f. 

Fiist  class 

Second  class 

Common  laborer .«.. 

Boy 

Well-dVirers : 

Foreman 

Firat  class 

Second  class 

Common  laborer 

Boy 

Wood  sawyers : 

First  class 

Second  clasa 

Veneercrs : 

F«  tremau , 

First  clasa 

Second  class , 

Boy ; , 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  t 

Foreman 

First  class . 

Second  class wC^.-.^.-^l^ 

Thii^  oUsa.^rtK^by.VlraD.gie 


Wages. 


$1  13 
78 
SO 
40 
21 

87 

1st 

35 
21 

87 

35 

21 


48| 

104 
78 

21 

87 

SOi 

50 

38 

21 
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lU^tes  of  umgea  per  day  allowed  hy  the  munieipalUy  of  Vwio9j  ^e* — Continoed. 


Oooapation. 

Wages. 

Wages. 

JForoiDAn 

$0  87 
«7 
52 
86 
21 

«7 
,09 
21 

87 
00 
21 

87 

41 
21 

'  Tinners: 

FJrst  class..     .     .....    .^ 

00  60 

First  claea i 

48 

8«<M>nd  <flasff...... 

Boy 

21 

Third  fll*M»* 

Pnmp  and  pipe  makers  and  layers  for 
gas  and  water: 
Foirman i 

Boy ,-.- 

BoAtrboildera : 

1  21 

Foreman 

First  class 

88 

Firot  «]aihi., 

Second  class 

00 

Boy 

Boy 

21 

Ciilken: 

Fir«t  olam 

Second  clacs 

Painters  and  paper-hangers: 

Foreman 

First  class  

1  04 
60 
48 
2t 

1  04 

Boy .N. 

Smiths: 

ForfqpHn......   ,.,..... 

Uphosterer: 

Foreman 

Firnt  clwift 

First  class J 

Second  claM 

00 

Second  class 

48 

Thitd  class 

Seamstress  .^. .......        .  *  4.  ^ 

20 

Boy 

Boy , 

21 

FOOD  PBIOES. 
Average  retail  prices  of  He  principal  objede  of  consumption  in  the  market  of  Venice. 


Non-^Theee  prices  are  those  ofHhe  small  retail  trade,  and  in  kilograms,  and  show  the  eost  to  th^ 
laborer,  who  provides  himself  in  this  way  almost  witboat  exception. 


Articles. 


Beef: 

Hind  quarter per  kilogram* 

Fore  quarter do. : 

Fillet do.- 

Heifer do.. 

Veal do.. 

Mutton do... 

jdutton  (cut) do... 

Beef  llTer do... 

Beef  sveeetbreads .....^ — do.. 

Poultry,  Turkey I. .do... 

Chickens : 

Lurge apiece 

SmiSl do.. 

Capon do.. 

Pigeon do.. 

Flour: 

Superfine per  kilogram 

Orilinary do.. 

Common do.. 

Macaroni: 

Superfine do.. 

Fine  do.. 

Balffine do.. 

Homemade do.. 

Bioe: 

First  quality do.. 

Foreign  do.. 

Ordlnai-y do  . 

di  Polesine do.. 

'   di  Pifdomont do.. 

MiddUug do.. 

Potatoes do.. 

diTiume do.. 

Sweet do.. 

Beans: 

Large  white do . . . 

Small  white do.. 

Lsrge  red do.., 

Small  red do.. 

String  beans do... 

•  The  kilogram 


RetaU 
price. 


10  36 
31 
50 
27 
44 
29 
23 
424 
48 
16 

44 

29 
68 
19 

10 
08 
07 

15* 
14* 
13 
11 

11* 
lU 
08i 
09* 
10 
00 
03 
04 
04* 


04 

06 
08 


Articles. 


Vetches per  kilogram.. 

Peas ' do 

Tomatoes do 

Turnips do 

Cabbaffes apiece.. 

Bquaabes do.... 

Celery  3  plants.. 

Spinach per  kilogram . . 

Fruit: 
Peaches,  yellow: 

Verone  ;  do . . . . 

Venetian - do 

Ordinary do... 

Apples do. . . 

Fine,  homegrown do... 

Quinces do... 

Grspfs : 

Fine  white do..- 

Black do  .. 

Piguola do... 

Common  wine do... 

Coffee: 

Mocha do... 

Porto  Rico do 

San  Domingo do.... 

Common do 

Mixed do.... 

Sugar: 

Powdered do — 

Loaf   do.... 

Middling do.... 

Havana,  brown do. . . . 

Common,  brown do 

Milk per  liter.. 

Butter per  kilogram.. 

Cheese do 

Salted  provisions do.... 

Oil  (olive): 

Superfine do.... 

Middling do.... 

Common do.... 


Retail 
price. 


$0  04 
08 
04 
02* 
024 
itoOl 
06 


16 
11 
08 
07 

^ 

07 
004 
04 
044 

90 

76 

074 

65 

474 

85 

37 

31 

28 

27 

05 

484 

77 

77 

3H 


==  2.2040  pounds ;  1  liter  ==  1.0607  quarto. 
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Average  retail  price  of  ike  principal  objeoU  of  oonewmpHon  in  ike  market  of  raniee— Cont'd. 


4rtl«lee. 


Wood per  kilogram.. 

Coke do,... 

Petroleum per  liter.. 

Fresh  pork per  kilogram . . 

Bacod do — 

Ham do 

Herrings: 

Daioh apiece.. 

Second  quality do... 

In  oil :.v- <*<> — 

Codfish  <dry) per  kilogram.. 

A  nchoTies one  box . . 

Chestnuts per  kilogram.. 

Second  quality do — 

Blscotallide  Bologna 

Oats do.... 

Rye 

Barley  (home-grown) do — 

Superior do.... 

Flour  bread do 

Superfine do.... 

Rye  bread do — 

Bran,  mixed 

Vinegar: 

First  quality per  liter.. 

Thirdquality do.... 


Articles. 


Milk  (double  cream) per  liter.. 

Eggs per  100.. 

Kgg*fanp«riorqusllty do — 

Cheese: 

Lodigiono per  kilogram.. 

Brmenthaler do.... 

Common   do — 

Lemons  and  oraagea apiece.. 

Mandarins 

Preserved  fruit 


|. 


Sardines: 

Inott 

Salted pwlOO.. 

Salted per  keg 

Wood: 

Istriax per  1,000  ftnots 

Sesaoned So.., 

Forest do.. 

White  pine per  100  fisggota 

Charcoal: 

Ash perkilogram  . 

Ordinary do.... 

Coke per  quintal.. 

Coal  (fosaO) !T:....do... 


Retail 
pcioe. 


01  to 
01  to 


40 

09 
02 

01 
9 


u 

06 
09| 

141 


03 


Market  prices  of  the  common  kinde  of  fieh  and  ehMfiek  9on$wmed  bg  the  pcpulaiion  of 

VcHice. 


Kind  of  fish. 


Sardines .per  kilogram . 

SardeUe do... 

Passarini do... 

Omda do... 

Volpina do — 

G6   do... 

Paganati do... 

Marseoni do... 

Maridola do... 

Salpa do... 

Anzoleto do — , 

Lovo do.. .J 


Lowest. 


$0  09 
00 

11* 
10 
10 

0»[ 
14  I 

llM 
l&f 
11, 
10 


Highest 


#•77 
77 
10 
77 
77 
10 
19 
10 


1» 


Kind  of  fish. 


Sgombro per  kilogram . . 

Donsela do 

Shellfish: 

Granisporo do — 

Masaneta do.... 

Mdeche do 

Schile do 

Sepia do 

Piocio do. . . . 

Pettini do.... 

Ostreohe apiece. . 

Sardoni perkilogram. . 


Lowest    Highest 


$0  04 

$0  06 

001 

U 

01 

0  1* 

i 

14 

06 

Hi 

in 

02 

66 

02 

14 

24 

29 

FLOBEHGE. 


RBPOBT  BY  CONBXTL  WBL8H,  OF  FLORSNOB. 

Knowing  that  tbe  relative  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  the  industrial  classesin other  countries, 
is  at  this  time  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  venture  to  submit  to  the  Department  the  following  statements, 
as  the  result  of  investigation. 

The  tables  appended  will  show  the  salaries  and  wages  given  from  the 
highest  civil,  military,  and  naval  officer  to  the  ordinary  uneducated 
day-laborer. 

These  tables  are  collected  from  official  and  reliable  sources. 

The  question  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  control  by 
law  tbe  right  of  employing  women  and  children  has  been  open  since 
1875,  and  attempts  have  been  unsuccessfully  made  to  pass  a  law  to  con- 
trol such  labor. 

Both  on  the  14th  February,  1877,  and  the  26th  July,  1879,  circulars 
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« 
were  addressed  by  the  minister  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 
to  the  prefects  of  the  Kingdom,  but  the  replies  to  the  circtilars  were  not 
such  as  to  indicate  that  the  employers  would  be  willing  that  a  law  con- 
trolling female  and  children's  labor  should  go  into  force. 

The  Government  then  decided  to  submit  the  question  to  the  different 
chambers  of  commerce  in  a  circular  dated  November  20,  1883,  viz :       -j 

Ist.  Whether  the  employment  of  children  should  not  be  entirely  for- 
bidden until  the  age  of  nine  years  had  been  reached. 

2d.  That  they  then  should  only  work  a  half  day,  five  or  six  hours  per 
day  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

3d.  Whether,  after  that  age,  it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  prohibit 
their  employment  on  Sundays  and  at  night-time  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  the  different  chambers  of  commerce  may 
be  described  as  follows: 

1st.  To  prohibit  entirely  the  employment  of  children  at  manual  labor 
until  they  may  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  years;  to  forbid  their  em- 
ployment on  Sundays  or  at  night  time  until  they  may  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  years. 

2d.  To  organize  committees  in  the  provinces  to  superintend  the  exe- 
cution ot  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  action  will  be  taken  that  the  employment 
of  children  may  be  controlled,  and  then  many  at  present  unavoidable 
abuses  done  away  with. 

In  regard  to  employment  throughout  Italy  at  present,  women  work 
at  spinning  and  weaving  (silk,  cotton,  and  wool),  in  hemp  and  paper 
mills,  and  in  this  district  principally  in  making  straw  plaits  and  braids. 
They  are  also  largely  employed  in  the  fields  and  vegetable  gardens  or 
tru(:k  patches. 

One  finds  children  working  at  all  trades,  but  few  are  under  ten  years 
of  age. 

The  average  hours  of  work  are:  Fifteen  hours  from  the  twenty-four  in 
the  summer,  with  two  hours  for  meals  allowed  from  the  fifteen;  twelve 
hours  from  the  twenty -four  in  the  winter,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  for 
meals  allowed  from  the  twelve. 

Except  in  foundries,  where  the  necessity  exists,  and  night  and  day 
hands  are  employed,  night  work  after  9  o'clock  is  the  excejition. 

Sundays  are  universally  used  by  the  working  classes  as  days  of  rec- 
reation; and  the  more  important  holidays,  with  what  are  called  name 
days,  or  the  day  of  the  saint  the  children  take  their  names  from,  are 
strictly  observed,  particularly  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

In  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Florence  women  are  paid  from  10  to 
22  cents  per  day,  children  from  10  to  40  cents  per  week,  or  for  odd  jobs 
10  to  17  cents  per  day;  the  ordinary  labor  of  men  is  valued  at  from  30 
to  CO  cents  per  day. 

In  woolen  mills  the  hands  employed  are  males  to  females  as  60  to  40. 
In  cotton  mills  women  predominate  in  the  same  ratio.  In  the  straw 
trade  80  women  are  employed  to  every  20  men. 

In  regard  to  the  general  health'of  the  working  classes  in  Tuscany  it 
can  be  said  to  be  good.  However,  certain  trades  produce  certain  dis- 
eases, just  as  in  the  United  States  or  elsew^here,  and  here  in  the  cities 
and  towns  a  lack  of  proper  nourishment  may  add  to  the  tendency  to 
disease. 

Drunkenness  prevails  but  to  a  slight  extent  among  the  working 
classes.    The  prevailing  vice  is  gambling.    Gambling  is  nourished  by 
92  A— LAB 101 
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the  Italian  Oovernment  in  its  weekly  lotteries,  which  are  always  at- 
tractive to  the  poor. 

The  predominating  religion  is  the  Eotnan  Catholic,  and  in  Tascany 
the  working  classes  pay  much  attention  to  their  religions  duties,  al- 
though swearing  and  obscene  language  are  dreadfully  prevalent. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  simpleiu  the  extreme  and  its  staple  throagh- 
out  Italy  is  the  polenta,  which  corresponds  to  our  Indian  meal.  A  cup 
of  bad  coffee  in  the  early  moruing  serves  till  noon,  when  a  meal  of  bread 
beans,  cooked  in  olive  oil  or  hog's  grease,  or  polenta,  boiled  or  fried,  with 
a  small  allowance  of  wine,  is  eaten,  and  the  prauzo,  or  dinner,  is  taken  in 
the  evening  when  work  is  finished,  and  is  of  very  much  the  same  nature 
as  the  noon-day  meal,  with  the  exception  that  ^ome  salted  fish  or  jiork 
is  adde<l,  with  cabbage  or  other  greens. 

I  append  a  table  showing  about  the  amount  of  food  eaten  by  an  adult, 
and  the  approximate  cost  thereof. 

Fresh  meat  is  but  seldom  eaten,  even  by  the  skilled  mechanic.  Vege- 
tables and  fruit,  however,  are  at  times  so  plentiful  as  to  be  accessible  to 
the  poorest.  Macaroni,  which  is  popularly  supposed  in  America  to  be 
the  staple  food  of  Italy,  is  in  reality  only  accessible  to  the  compara- 
tively rich. 

The  farmers  and  farm-laborers  in  Tuscany,  in  many  cases,  arrive  at  a 
great  age,  and  are  generally  very  healthy.  In  the  cities  the  average 
life  is  lower.  ' 

A  dispatch  sent  the  Department  under  date  of  the  13th  December, 
1883,  and  numbered  47,  will  have  given  an  insight  into  the  death-rate 
and  the  prevailing  diseases  in  this  district. 

The  table,  No.  3,  will  show  the  approximate  number  of  people  employed 
in  the  several  industries,  and  with  soldiers.  Government  and.  railway 
employes,  and  prisoners  they  constitute  about  one  sixth  of  the  population. 

The  laboring  classes  are  generally  well  and  neatly  cfcid,  taking  usually 
the  thrown-off  clothes  of  their  superiors  and  arranging  them  to  fit  them- 
selves. The  local  costumes,  which  were  very  picturesque,  are  things 
of  the  past,  except  in  some  few  localities  in  the  south. 

The  working  classes  are  not  well-housed;  indeed,  they  are  miserably 
housed,  living  in  the  country  in  damp,  badly  ventilated  hovels,  and  in 
the  cities  crowded  together  in  large  but  badly  ventilated  and  drained 
houses  in  the  worst  quarters.  With  all  these  drawbacks  they  are  cleanly, 
and  may  also  be  said  to  be  healthy. 

The  working  classes  cannot  be  said,  as  yet,  to  be  educated,  but  more 
attention  is  given  each  year  to  the  education  of  the  masses. 

Enlisted  or  drafted  men  in  the  army  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  colors 
until  able  to  read  and  write,  and  a  system  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  is  about  to  be  adopted  for  the  compulsory  education  of  all  chil- 
dren. Steps  in  this  direction  have  to  be  taken  cautiously  by  the  Oov- 
ernment, as  strong  prejudices  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
a  liberal  education,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  against  any  education 
whatever,  except  that  which  is  inculcated  by  the  Church. 

WM.  L.  WELSH, 

Oon^uL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Florence^  Italy,  February  11, 1884. 
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Report  <m  ialariei  and  wagt9  in  Italy,  particularly  the  dUtrict  of  Florence, 
CIVIL  OFMCEKS. 


Ondo. 


MUdttry  f^f  ih»  Interior, 


IMnotor-gvneral  of  the  pritons. 
Directors  chief  of  di vision  .... 


Inspeoton-genexal . 

Chief  eectioiia 

Vint  aeoretariee  . . . 
Secietariee 


ACComrrAHTB. 


Director  chief . 
AndiUMV 


Aeooantants 

Gierke 

UHDBB  OWICBBB. 


Direetom 

Archive  keepers. 


Clerks  . 


OivH  isrviee. 


Prefects . 


Counselors 

Vice-prefects  andoonnselors. 


Vice-prefl»ots  end    oonaselors,    second 
eategory. 

Seoretariee 


Under  secretaries . 
Acoonntants 


Clerks. 


umDSB  OWIOBBA. 

ArchiTce  keepers 

Clerks 


Council  t^  9tat$. 

tTnder  secretailes 

Clerks 


Class. 


First.. 
Second. 
First . . , 
Second.. 
First.., 
Second. 
First.., 
Second. 
First  ... 

S4>CODd. . 

Third.. 


First . . 
Second. 
First  .. 
Second. 
Third.. 
Mart... 
Second. 


First  .. 
Second. 
Third... 


First  . 


Second., 
Thinl... 
First.. 
Second. 
First  .., 

Second. 
First.. 


Second., 
First  ... 
Second.. 
Third... 


First.... 
Second., 
First... 
Second., 
Third.., 


Firat.... 
Second. 
First.... 
Second. 


First..., 
Second. 
First... 
Second. 
Third... 


Per  year. 


Lire.  Dollars. 


9,000.00 
7, 000. 00 
4(000.00 
7.000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
4. 600.  00 
4.000.00 
3, 600. 00 
3,000.00 
2, 500.  00 
2,000.00 


6,000.00 
5. 000. 00 
4.500.00 
4,000.00 
3. 500. 00 
3. 000.  00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 


4.000.00 
3,600.00 
8,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 


U  000. 00 


10, 000. 00 
0.000. 00 
7,000.00 
6. 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 

4.500.00 
4,000.00 

8.500.00 
8,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1, 500. 00 
4, 000. 00 
3,500.00 
2,600.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 


8,500.00 
8,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 


4,000.00 
8,500.00 
8,000.00 
2.500.00 

2,ooaoo 


1,800  00 

1,400  00 

1.200  00 

1,400  00 

1,200  00 

1»000  00 

900  00 

800  00 

700  00 

600  00 

500  00 

400  00 


1,200  00 
1. 000  00 
900  Oi> 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 


800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 


2,400  00 


2,000  00 
1,800  OC 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 

900  00 
800  00 

700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 
800  00 
700  00 
500  00 
400  00 
800  00 


700  00 
600  00 
400  00 
800  00 


800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
800  00 
400  00 


Bemarka. 


4nd  nerqi 

Do*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Dwellinf;,servants,per- 
quisites,  and  ea^er- 
tainment  fund. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
D  wellinj^  serTants,aad 
perauisitea. 

Do! 

Do. 

And  peiiqaisites. 

Do! 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

itized  bA^oogle 
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Bepin^t  on  Balarief  and  wages  in  Italjff  particularly  the  district  0/ J^orefMO--ContinDed. 
GIYIL  OFFICERS— OimtUnad. 


Grade. 


ArdiivM  0/ ttate. 

Chtof  ATChi vM  keeper* 

First  archives  keepers 

▲rchiTea  keepers 


tTnder  ar  ohlyea  keepers . 


Re^atrars. 
Copyists... 


Prinns. 


Directors. 


Vice^irectors  . 
Accountants... 
Clerks 


HotpUalt  for  venereal  dUeatee. 
Directora 


Accountants. 
Clerks 


Public  turetif, 
Chiefo  of  police 


Inspectors . 


Vice-inspectors,  1st  category. 

DelcKaten,  2<1  category 

Vice-inHpect.ors,  iHt  category. 

Delftpatc'S,  2d  category 

Vice-inspectors,  Ist  category. 

Delegates,  2d  category 

2d  category 


Adminietraticn  of  (Tie  royal  ItdUan 
lottery. 


Directors . 


Chief,  section 

Under  directors.., 
Chief  secretaries. 
Secretaries 


Vice-secretaries 


Chief  accountants . 
Accountants 


Assistant  aocotmtants. 


Class. 


First..., 
Second. 

First.... 
Second. 
First..., 
Second. 
Third... 
First,.. 
Second. 
Third.. 
First.-., 
Second. 
Third.. 


First.... 

Second. 
Third.. 
Fourth. 


First... 
Second. 


First  .. 
Second 


First... 
Second. 


First. 


Second. 
First  . 
Second. 
Third. . 
First... 
.do... 
Second. 
...do  ... 
Third. . 
.  .do... 
Fourth. 


First... 
Second. 
Third... 
First  .. 
Second. 


First  .. 
Second . 
Firflt... 
Second . 
Thiid... 


First  .. 
Second. 
First... 
Second., 
Third... 


7. 000. 00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,500.00 
4,000.00 
8,500.00 
8,  000.  00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,  600. 00 
8,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 


5,000.00 

4,  500. 00 
4.000.00 
3,500.00 
3, 000.  00 
2.500.00 
2, 000.  00 
1,500.00 


3,500.00 
3.000.00 
2,500.00 
2.  000.  00 
1,  500.  00 


7,000.00 


6,000. 
5,000. 
4.  000. 
3,500. 
3,000. 
3.000. 
2,  500. 
2,500. 
2,000. 
2.000. 
1,500. 


6,  000.  00 
5,  500.  00 
5.  OOi).  00 
5,  000.  00 
4,  500  00 
4.  000.  00 
4.  000.  00 
3.  500.  00 

3.  0(10.  00 
2  500.  00 

2,  000.  00 

1,  500.  00 

4,  000.  00 

3,  .^OO.  00 
3.0' '0.00 

2,  500.  00 
2,  000.  00 
1,500.00 


1.400  40 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
000  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 
600  00 
GOO  00 
400  00 
300  00 


1,000  00 

900  00 
800  00 
70C  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 


700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 
300  00 


1,400  00 


1,200  00 
1,000  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
500  00 
500  00 
400  00 
400  00 
300  00 


Remarka. 


1,200 

1,100 

1,  000 

3,000 

900 

800 

I      800 

700 

600 

500 

400 

30.) 

800 

700 

600 

500 

400 

300 


And  perqnlflitaa. 

DoL 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
•  Da 
Do. 
Do* 
Da 
Da 


Dwelling,    fiiel,*'acrr< 
anta«  and  perqnisitea. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
And  perquiaites. 


Dow 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Trayeling  expenaeik 
uniform,  ana  perqiu> 
sites. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 


And  pergniaiteiL 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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Bt^^^  on  9alaTie8  and  wages  in  Italy,  particularly  the  ditiriot  of  Florence— Continued. 
CIVIL  OFFICSBS— Continued. 


Gndt, 


Ad$iUnUtrati4m  of  the  royal  Italian  latUry 
^Continued. 

Fintoomptrollen. 


Seeond  oomptroUecB. 
Comptrollers*  oterks. 


Stempins  olerks. 
Porters 


Royal  Italian  ttiegrapht. 


Director-general 

Inspectors-general ; 

Anaitor 

IMrectors,  chief  of  divisions 
IMrectors  of  compartments . 

Inanectors 

Unaer  inspectors 

Chief  of  sections 

fiscretaries 

Chief  of  offices... 

Assistants 

Female  assistants 

Clerks 

Mechanics 

Wire  guards 

Porters 

Messengers , 


Class. 


First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
First.... 
Second.. 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third  .. 
Fourth  . 
First.... 
Second.. 
Third... 


Per  year. 


Lire. 


4,000.00 
3, 500. 00 
3,200.00 
2,800.00 
2, 500. 00 
2, 000. 00 
1. 800.00 
1.600.00 
1,200.00 
1, 100. 00 
1, 000. 00 
900.00 
800.00 


9,000.00 
8. 000. 00 
7.000.00 
6, 000.  00 
5,500.00 
5, 000. 00 
8.000.00 
4.000.00 
8,000.00 
.  2, 500. 00 

1,  500.  00 
1, 000. 00 
1,200.00 

2,  500. 00 
960.00 

1, 100. 00 


Dollars. 


800  00 
700  00 
640  00 
560  00 
500  00 
400  00 
360  00 
800  00 
240  00 
220  00 
200  00 
180  00 
160  00 


1.800 

1,600 

1,400 

1,200 

1.100 

1,000 

600 

800 

600 

500 

800 

200 

240 

500 

192 


Remarks. 


And 


perqulsttos. 

I>o! 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Lire  0.15  s 
telegram. 


$0.03  each 


ARMY. 


!     General. 


Lieutenant-general . 

Major-general 

Colonel 

Ijieutenant'Colonel . 

Mi^or 

Captain  

Lieutenant 

Under  lieutenant... 
Bandmaster 


Quartermaster  msjor . 
oartermaster 
)rgeant  trumpeter. . . 

Sergeant 

Corporal  mi\|or 

Corporal  trumpeter . . . 

Corporal 

Tmmoeter 

Becona  corporal 

Pioneer 

Musician 

Soldier 


Carabinieri. 


Marshal 

Ouarter  marshal . , 

Brigadier 

Vice-brigadier!.., 

Carabinier 

Apprentice 


First 

Second 


025 
725 
690 
615 
480 
445 
410 
390 
370 
370 
890 
355 


15.000 

12.000 

8,000 

7.000 

5.200 

4,400 

3,200 

2,200 

1,800 

1,225 

1,005 

to  1, 000 

800 

760 

090 

560 

500 

490 

470 

450 

410 

450 

435 


1,225 
1,005 
840 
715 
605 
435 


1,465 

1,250 

1,085 

935 

920 


185  to 
145 
138 
128 

96 

89 

6'£ 

78 

74 

74 

78 

71 


245 
201 
168 
143 
139 
87 


8,000 

2,400 

1,800 

1,400 

1,040 

880 

640 

440 

860 

245 

201 

.200 

160 

152 

138 

112 

100 

98 

94 

90 

62 

90 

87 


250 
217 
187 
184 
127 


Entertainment  ftind 
and  p^^uisites. 

Do. 
And  perquisites. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


oogle 
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ARlfT--CoDtfaraed. 


Bmk. 


tehooU. 

Prof68M>ra    of    lit«r»tnre    and 
toienee. 

AMigtants  profemon  of  JJter- 

atnre  and  aolcnce. 
Profeason  or  teachera  of  draw* 

inga. 

▲aaiatanta  profeaaora  or  teach* 
«ra  of  drawluga. 


▲drocaf  e-^eneral 

8abatitate  advocato-genera]. 


Fiacal  advocate 

Bnliatitate  llacal  adTooate. , 


Inatmotor  offleera.. 


First  aecretary., 
Secretary 


Under  aecretaxy 

Clerk 

Military  apoiheeariu. 


Innpector  chemist.. 
Dirpctor  cht^mint — 
Chief  apotbecai-iea . . 


▲pothecariea . 


AutmrUaniM  nf  anxOtry  nnd 

engineer: 

Auditor 


Comptrollera . 
Aocoantanta.. 


Ttthnical  office  of  artiUtry  and 
eagineere. 

Chief  technical  oflScer 


Aaaiatant  technical  offloer , 

0eo(fraphieal  and  topoffraphieal 
engineere. 


Chief  geographical  engineer. . 

Geographical  engineer 

Aaaiatant  engineer 


Chief  toposTrnphical  ofBcer. 
Topographical  officer 


Aaaiatant  officer . 
Copyist 


Glaaa. 


First... 
Rooond  . 
Tiiird... 
First  .. 
Second  . 
First.  .. 
Srcond 
Third  .. 
First . . . 
Second . 


First.  .. 
Second . 
First .  . . 
Second . 
Fiist... 
Second . 
Thinl... 


First  . . 
Sooond. 
First.  .. 
Second . 


First  .. 
Second . 
First.  .. 
Second . 
Thinl... 
Fourth  . 


First.., 
Second . 

Firot.  ., 
Si'cond . 
First.  . 
Second  . 


First  ... 
S<«cond.. 
Thinl... 
First  ... 
Second.. 


First... 
Second.. 
First  ... 
Second . 
First  - . 
Second. 


Keaaenger., 


First  . . . 
Second 
First  . . 
Second. 
Fim  .. 
Second . 
Third  . 


Per  year. 


lire. 


4,000 
8,800 
8,000 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 
2,S00 
2,000 
1,500 
1,000 


12,000 
6.00C 
7.000 
0,000 
6.000 
8.500 
8,000 
2,500 


5,000 
3,500 
8.000 
2.500 
2,000 
1,500 


8,000 
i,SOO 
4.000 
3,500 
8.000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,500 


^000 
4,000 
8,500 
8,000 
2,500 
2,000 


4.000 
8.500 
8,000 
2.500 
2,000 


8,000 
4,000 
8,5<)0 
8.000 
2,600 
3,000 
5.000 
4.000 
8..'K)0 
8,000 
2,500 
1.400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,000 


Dollars. 


700 
•00 
600 


000 

600 


200 


2.400 

1,000 

1,400 

1,2«K» 

1,000 

700 

600 

600 


1,000 
700 
600 
500 
400 
300 


1,000 
800 
800 
700 
600 
600 
400 
800 


1,000 
800 
700 
6U0 
600 
400 


800 

700 
600 
600 
400 


1,000 
SOO 
700 
600 
600 
400 

1,000 
800 
700 
600 
600 
280 
240 


Digitized 


Aadp«nia 

Do. 
Bo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dou 


Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
According     to 

israde. 
And  perquiaiies. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dow 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
I^ 
Da 
Da 
Da 


OO 
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KAVT. 


Sank. 


ClftM. 


Per  year. 


Lire.  Dollars. 


Bemarks. 


Admiml. 


Ylce-aflmlral 

B«ar  ailniiral 

Captain  of  man-of-war . 


Captain  of  ftrlgate. , 


Captain  of  a)oop 

lieutenant  of  man-of-war. 


Under  nontenant  of  man-of-war. , 


Marine  jmard 

Captain  of  frigate. . 

Captain  of  nloop  ... 
Lieutenant 


Under  lieutenant . 


Marine  ^ard 

Comptroller 

Aoouuntnnt 

Firnt  asHistnnt  accountant. . . 
Soi'on<l  aHdiHtaiit  acconnlant. 

Chief  Apothecary 

Apothecary 


Professor  of  litoratnie  and  ^lenoe. 


Asflifttant  professor  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. 
Professor  of  drawing 


Assistant  professor  of  drawing.. 

Inspector  and  captain  of  port . . . . 
Captoin  of  port 


First  ... 
Second. 
Firat  .. 
Second.. 
Third  .. 
First  . . , 
fSooood., 
First... 
S(*cond.. 
Tlilrd... 
Fii-st  ... 
Secoud.. 


Officer  of  port.. 


Cleric 

Firsi  technical  officer. 


First... 
Second . 
TliiMl.. 
First... 
Socond . 
Thirtl.. 


Technical  officer 

Under  technical  officer. . 

CRBW. 

Mariners: 

PUot. 

Do 

Do 

Second  pilot 

Umler  pilot 

Mariner  A  B 

Do 

Do 

Boys 

Qnartennnsters: 

Head  steersman 

Do 

Do 

Second  steersman . . . 
Uuilor  steersman  ... 
BCeersmou 


First  ... 
Second. 
Third.. 
First  .. 
Second. 


FIret  ... 
Second. 
Third  . 


First  ... 
Second. 
Third.. 


First... 
S<'cond. 
Third.. 


15,000.00 


12, 000. 00 
0. 000. 00 
7. 000. 00 


6,200.00 


4.400.00 
8, 200. 00 

2.200.00 

1.800.00 
6,200.00 

4. 400. 00 
8,2UO.OO 

'2,200.00 

1.800.00 
8.  BOO,  00 
3, 000. 00 
2. 6m).  00 
2, 000.  00 

a.  noo.  00 

2.  500. 00 
2, 000.  01 

4,  000. 00 

8.  r>oo.  00 
8,  ono.  00 
2.  fm.  00 
2, 000. 00 

3.000.00 
2. 50".  00 
2. 000.  0) 

1,  .500.00 
1,000.00 
7. 000.  00 
6. 000. 00 

5.  000. 0(» 
4. 500.  00 
3, 500. 00 
3. 000  00 
2. 500.  00 
2. 000. 00 
4,  ono.  00 
3,500.00 
3,000.00 

2,  .500.  00 
2.000.00 
1,500.00 


1,1 1.*?.  00 
910. 00 
761.00 
5a5.00 
47.>.  00 
8  '5. 00 
300.  00 
2l.'i.00 
75.00 

1,115.00 

out.  00 
785. 00 
6X."..  0) 
47.\  ( 0 
335.00 


8,000  00 


2,400  00 
1.800  00 
1,400  00 


1,040  00 


880  00 
040  06 

44000 

860  00 
1,040  00 

880  00 
040  00 

440  00 

860  00 
700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 
01)0  00 
500  00 
400  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
600  00 
400  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 
200  00 
1,400  00 
1.  200  00 
L  000  00 
000  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
800  00 
700  00 
600  00 
500  00 
400  00 
300  00 


223  00 

182  00 

1.53  00 

117  00 

O'l  00 

67  00 

60  00 

43  00 

15  00 

223  00 
182  00 
1.51  00 
117  00 
05  00 
67  00 


Perquisites,  3,000  lira, 

or   $600;    entertaii^ 

ment  fund. 
Do. 
Da 
Perquisites,  40011m,  or 

$80 ;    entertainment 

fund. 
Perquisites,  300  lire,  or 

$60 ;     entertainment 

fund. 
Do. 
Perquisites,  300  lire,  or 

$60. 
Perquisites,  200  lire,  or 

Do. 
Perquisites,  1,200  lin^ 
or  $240. 
Do. 
Perquisites^  1,000  llrc^ 

or  9-200. 
Perqiii:»ites,  900  lire,  or 
$180. 
Da 


And  perqnisltet. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 


And  found. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


oogle 
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UTATT— ContlnaM. 


Bank. 


Cftimonidrs: 

Head  cannonier 

Do 

Do 

Second  oanDonier . . . . 

Dader  rannonier 

Oaunonier 

Do.  

Torpedo>men : 

£lead  torpodo-man . . . 

Do 

Do 

Second  torpedo<man . 
Under  torpedo-man . . 
Torpedo-man 

Maobiniflta  and  firemen: 
MacfainUt 

Do 

Do 

Head  fireman 

Under  flroman 

Fireman- 

Do  

Help  machlniflt 

AasLBtanti}  on  board 


Worlnnen : 

Foreman Finit. 

Do Second 

Do Third 

Under  foreman 

Workman First. 

Do Second... 

Mneielans  and  trumpeterti : 

BandmaHter 

Under  chief 

Chief  trumpeter 

Under  chief"  tnimpetere 

Mnnioian  and  trumpeter ' 

Overseers  of  inHrmary  :  I 

Overseer  of  infirmary '  First. . . . 

Do I  Si-cond.. 


Olass. 


First 

SAOond 

Third 


First... 
Second. 


First 

Second... 
Third 


First 

Second 


First , 

Second 

Thinl 


First 

Second... 


First 

Second .  - . 
Third 


l*er  year. 


Do. 


Second  overseer  of  infirmary  . 

Uuder  chief  of  infirmary 

Kurses 

Do 


Third. 


First  .. 
Second. 


Lixe. 


1,11S.00 
910.00 
765.00 
565.00 
540.00 
380.00 
83&00 

1, 115. 00 
910.00 
•765.00 
585.00 
540.00 
880.00 
385.00 

3L60aOO 

1, 320.  oe 

840.00 
585.00 
475.  00 
365.00 
330.00 
215.00 
1, 115. 00 
910.00 
70SwOO 

1, 119. 00 
910.00 
765.00 
475.  00 
395.00 
330.00 

1, 115. 00 
765.00 
585. 00 
475.00 
335.00 

1, 115.  00 
910.00 
705.00 
58.'5.  00 
47.^00 
335.00 
300.00 


Dollars. 


823  00 
182  00 
153  00 
U7  00 
108  00 
76  00 
67  00 

223  00 
182  flO 
153  00 
117  00 
108  00 
76  00 
67  00 

800  00 

364  00 

168  00 

117  00 

96  00 

73  00 

66  00 

43  00 

228  00 

182  00 

153  00 

223  00 
182  00 
153  00 
95  00 
79  00 

66  00 

223  00 
153  00 
117  00 
05  00 

67  00 

228  00 
182  00 
153  00 
117  00 
95  00 
67  00 
60  00 


Beniarlu. 


And  foimd. 
Da 
DoL 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 


I 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYES. 


Chief  section  . 


Inspector,  central. 


Secretary 

Secretary,  keeper  of  archives.. 
Secretary 


Cblef  registrar 

AssistAu t  recistrnr 

Technical  Hecn-tftry 

Keeper  uf  tcchaical  archives  . 

Chief  clorks 

Clerks 


Legal  counselors. 


First.. 


Second 

First 

Second . . . 
Fii«t 


Second 

Third.. 


First. 

Second.... 
Tliird 


6.600.00 


000.00 
000.00 
400.  00 
200.  00 
600.00 
000.00 
4O0.  00 
400.  00 
400.00 
000.00 
800.  00 
100. 00 
800.00 
.'iOU.  00 
200.00 
000. 00 


1,820  00 


1.200  00 
1.200  00 
1,080  00 
840  00 
720  00 
600  00 
480  00 
480  00 
480  00 
QOO  00 
860  00 
420  00 
360  00 
300  00 
240  00 


Pension  after  twealy. 
five  years'  senrioe 
and  perquisites. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da' 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


2,400  00 J^         Do. 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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Mi^aori  on  talarieB  and  wagen  im  Italy,  particularly  the  diitrict  of  Ftor«fKMH-Oontinued« 
RAILWAY  BMPLOY^S-Continned. 


-Employes. 


Class. 


Per  year. 


Lire. 


Dollars. 


Bemarks. 


Bftnitary  inspeotors. 


Physicians 

Chief  acooontants 

Control  ling  inspectors  . 
Assistant  accountants . 
Measenjsers 


]>oor1ceepers . 
Messenj^eis.. 


First.,,. 
Second. 


Porters 

Chief  cashier 

Assistant  cashier 

Clerks 


Thinl.. 
Foorth. 


Paymaster 

Assistant  paymaster 

Chief  n<>rviee8 

ITndorchief 

Inspectors  of  section 

Under  inspectors 

In8i>ectoni  of  line 

Assistant  inspectors  of  line  

Distributer  or  cars 

Chief  stations 

Chief  st.itions,  first  CAtejfory 

Chief  stations,  second  category. 

Chief  stHtions,  first  cat e/;ory 

Chief  SI  utions,  second  category. 
Chief  sUtions 


First.... 
Second.. 
Firat.... 
Second.. 
Third... 
Fourth . 
Fifth  . . . 


Managers 

Chief  clerks. 
Clerks 


First... 
..do.. 
Second . 
...do  .. 
Third  . 


Fourth.. 
First.. !. 
Second.. 


Guards  and  laborers 

Clerks,  registrars  of  the  movable  material 
Assistants,  registrars  of  the  movable  ma- 
terial. 
Assistants,  registrars  of  merchandise. . 


Guardian  of  merchandise . . 
Chief 


First  .. 
Second . 
Third.. 


First.... 
Second. 


Under  chief 

Chief  guards 

Guards 

Guard's  interpreters... 

Chief  travelers 

Comptrollers  of  trains  . 
Conductors 


Convoys . 


First... 
Second. 


Brakemen 

Assistant  brakemen 

Porter's  brakemen 

Weighers  of  luggage , 

Chief  lamplighters  and  lampists. 


First... 
Second . 
First... 
Second. 


Lamplighters. 
Gasworlcmen. 

Porters 


W.  keepers 

Xngineer.  chief  of  service. 


First 

Second 

Tliird 

Fourth  . . . 


First 

Second.... 

First  

Second — 


2,000.00 


060.00 
000.00 
20U.00 
600.00 
380.00 
200.00 
200.00 
080.00 
960.00 
840.00 
000.00 
600.00 
300.00 
000.00 
400.00 
100.00 
600.00 
500.00 
300.00 
400.00 
000.00 
000.00 
600.00 
000.00 
600.00 
100.  00 
100.00 
000. 00 
70(>.  00 
400.00 
100.00 
800.00 
500.00 


1.200.00 
2,  700.  00 
2,400.00 
2. 100. 00 
1,  ROO.  00 
1,500.00 
1,  200.  00 
1,  080.  00 
1,  080.  00 
825.00 

1, 200. 00 

1,  um.  00 

915.00 
1, 200. 00 
1, 080.  00 

91.5.  00 
1, 080. 00 

7.30.  00 
1,100.00 

2,  4(10. 00 
1,  500.  00 
1. 200. 00 
1, 080.  00 
1, 020. 00 

900.00 

780.00 

730.00 

805. 00 

805.  00 

1,  825.  00 

1, 095. 00 

1,  025. 00 

015.00 

805.  00 

1, 825.  00 

1. 095.  00 

730.00 

620.  00 

182.00 

12, 000. 00 


400  00  Pension  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service 
and  perquisites. 

192  00  .Do. 

1,200  00  -    Do. 

840  00  Do. 

720  00  Do. 

276  00  Do. 

240  00  Do. 

240  00  Do. 

216  00  Do. 

192  00  Do. 

168  00  Do. 

1, 600  00  Do. 

720  00  Do. 

660  00  Do. 

600  00  Do. 

4S0  00  Do. 

420  00  Do. 

360  00  Da 

300  00  Do. 

660  00  Doi 

480  00  Do. 

2,400  00  Do. 

2. 000  00  Do. 

1,320  00  Do. 

1, 200  00  Do. 

720  00  Do. 

420  00  Do. 

420  00  Do. 

600  00  Do. 

640  00  Do. 

480  00  Do. 

420  00  Da 

360  00  Do. 

300  00  Pension  after  twenty- 
five  years'  service. 

240  00  Do. 

540  00  Do. 

480  00  Do.       . 

420  00  Do. 

360  00  'Da 

300  00  Do. 

240  00  Da 

216  00  Do. 

216  00  Do. 

165  00  Da 


240  00  Do. 

216  00  Da 

183  00  Do. 

240  00  Da 

216  00  Do. 

183  00  Da 

216  00  Do. 

146  00  Do. 

220  00  Do. 

480  00  Da 

300  00  Do. 

240  00  Do. 

216  00  Do. 

204  00  Do. 
180  00  Do. 
156  00  Do. 
146  00  Do. 
161  00  Do. 
161  00  Da 
365  00  Do. 
219  00  Do. 

205  00  Da 
183  00  Da 
161  00  Do. 
365  00  Do. 
219  00  Da 
146  00  Da 
124  00  Do. 

36  60  Da 

2.400  00  Da 
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'  EAELWAT  EMPLOTSS— Contiined. 


Employte, 


ClMS. 


Per 'year. 


Lire.  Bollare. 


Engineer,  ehief  of  traction ... 

Bnf^neer,  ehief  of  material ... 

BiiKineer,  chief  of  office 

Engiueers,  ioapectom,  chief . 

Chief  engineer  of  workehopa . , 
Engineei-  of  traction 


Aasayer 

Chief  engineer. 
Beaigner 


First  accountant. 
Aocountant 


CopyiHta , 

Chief  of  workahops. 


Foremen,  superintendent.. 
Foremen , 


Chief  depot  . 


Under  chief  depot . 
Hachioista 


Firemen. 


Chief  pointsmen 

First  pointsmen . . 
Pointsmen 


Onardiana . 


Femnle  i^uArrlians 

Chief  of  telegmphic  service  . 
InspfCtorH  Aud  secretaries... 

AcuoiinUints 

Clerk's  acooantants 


Chief  clerks 

Telegmphic  clerks.. 
Do 


Paily  laborers 

Mecliauics'  watchmen . 


Wire  guards, 
liesseiigers  . 


Warehouse  keeper. , 


A  ssif*  tan  t  keeper. 

Chief  clerks 

Clerks 


First    . 
Second. 


First 

Second 

Third 


First... 
Second 
Third.. 


First... 
Second 
Thii-d.. 


First... 
Second. 
Third-. 


First  ... 
Second. 
Thira... 
Fourth  . 
FirBt.... 
Secoud. 
Third... 


First... 
S«*c<ind 
Tliird  .. 
Ktnirfh  . 
First  .. 
Sf cood. , 
First  ... 
Second., 
Third... 
First  ... 
Second. 


Firpt  .. 
Seooud  . 
Tliiid. 
First  . 
Second. 


S«)cond 
First  .. 
Second. 


First  .. 
R»*coiid. 
Third  . 


First  .. 
Second. 


First  ... 
Spoxiiid . 
Third  . 
First  ... 
Second . 
Third.. 


Coal  carriers.. 
Carriers 


First  . 
Second. 
Third  . 


6,eoo.oo 

8.800.00 
4.HU0.00 
8,  000. 00 
5. 400. 00 
8. 000.  00 
4, 200. 00 
3,000.00 
8, 000.  00 
2,400.00 

2,  400.  OO 
3, 300.  00 
2, 100. 00 
1,  800.  00 
1,500.00 
4. 1^)0.  00 

3.  800.  00 
3, 000.  00 
2,400.00 

1,  09.\  00 
4, 800. 00 
3, 000.  00 
3. 1'OO.  00 
3t  000.  00 

3,  ooo.  on 

2,  700.  00 
2. 400.  00 
2,100.00 
3,300  00 

3,  U(h).  (K) 
2,  700.  00 

2,  4<»0.  00 
2, 040.  00 
1, 805.  00 
l.rCD.OO 

3,  3.»0.  00 
1,  080.  00 

9»}0.  00 

1.  NJO.  00 

1, 32 ).  00 

],0«0.00 

1, 00.5. 00 

683.50 

O'JO  50 

M7  50 

511.00 

474  50 

584.00 

M7.50 

146.  00 

7, 2m).  00 

3, 000. 00 

3, 000.  00 

],800.  00 

1.500.00 

2, 100.  00 

].8'»U.  00 

1,5)0.00 

1.  200.  00 

1. 0:).'..  00 

1,  800.  00 
1,500.00 
1, 005.  f'O 
1, 025.  UO 

9Vl.  50 

730.  00 

3,  0*10.  (»0 

3,  0'>0.  00 

2,  7U0. 00 
2,  4(M).  00 
2,100.00 
1, 800.  00 
1,500.00 
1, 200.  00 

7iJ0.  00 
730.00 


1.820  00 

1,320  00 
080  00 
1.200  00 
1,080  00 
1,200  00 
840  00 
720  00 
600  00 
480  00 
480  00 
680  00 
420  00 
300  00 
800  00 
060  00 
720  00 
600  00 
480  00 
219  00 
900  00 
720  00 
600  00 
720  00 
6(>0  00 
540  00 
480  00 
520  00 
660  00 
600  00 
540  00 
480  00 
408  00 
300  00 
312  00 
204  00 
216  00 
192  00 
312  00 
264  00 
216  00 
210  00 
138  70 
1*24  10 
109  50 
102  20 
94  90 
116  80 
109  50 
29  20 
1,410  00 
720  00 
800  00 
360  00 
300  00 
420  00 
380  00 
300  00 
240  00 
210  00 
860  00 
800  00 
219  (10 
20.'>  00 
183  50 
140  00 
720  I  0 
800  00 
640  00 
480  00 
420  00 
300  00 
300  00 
240  00 
148  00 
140  00 


Pension  alter  twenty- 
fire  years'  aerrftecL 
Do. 
Do. 

DOL  j 

Do.  I 

Do. 

DOL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

DoL 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.     • 

Do. 

Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

DoL 

Do. 

Dou 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dow 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I>o, 

Do. 

Do. 
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RAILWAY  EMPLOYlfiS-Contlnaed. 


Smployto. 


Per  day. 


Lir^ 


DoHbts. 


Bemftrb. 


MtlChoay  workthop§—4Hat4ridl  and  (raetion. 

Adjnston 

Tmnen 

TooIkeeperM 

Steelyard-mikkers 

JPorgeis 

Braftiera  

Blackfiniitbft' aMiataptB 

Coppersinitbs 

Iron-fotiuflem 

Carpenters 

Sawyers 

Variiisbers 

Trank-mnkers 

Lamp-niakpn 

Elevator  hauds 

Sxaniiners 

Anointing  hoxids 

Polishers 

laborers 

Guards 

JLailuHty  d^oU— material  and  traction^ 

AdjuAters 

Tamers 

Toolkoi'pers 

JtifCgvn 

TorgnTH 

Braxiers 

Blncksniithti*  helpers 

Coppersmiths 

Carpenters 

Varoiithcm 

Trunk -malcers , 

I^nipmakers   

Slevaior  hands 

ISxnminers 

Anointing  hands 

PoliHhers 

Laborora 

Ln  ni  p  I  ightors 

Ulvers 

Ouarcls 

Watchmen 

Porters 

Poreuian   

AmlatMnt 

If  i;ibt  guards 

Day  guanls 

Iron-planer 

Irou•^*H  w  ver 

Tn  panning  bands 

Corporal  iidjuHter 

Corporal  forger 

Corporal  braxfor 

Coi poT al  carpenter. ..i. 

Corponil  sawyer 

CoiiMiral  laborer 


2. 40  to 

l.«0 

2.00 

2.60 

2.40 

1.60 

2.00 

8.00 

2.40 

l.QO 

2.40 

2.0O 

2.00 

1.00 

2.20 

3.00 

2.60 

2.20 

1.80 

2.20 


1.20 
2.(0 
2.00 
3.80 
2.40 
2.80 
2.00 
1.80 
2.40 
2.(iO 
2.80 
1.00 
2.00 
2.40 
2.00 
1.80 
1.80 
2.00 
0.60 
2.00 
2.40 
2.00 


2.80 
L80 


6.20 

6.00 
&20 
4.00 
6.00 
6.00 
2.60 
&50 
6.00 
6.50 
3.60 
0.00 
4.60 
6.00 
4.00 
8.40 
2.80 
8.20 
4.40 
3.00 


6.00 
4.20 
3.40 
4.8Q 
4.80 
4.80 
2.40 
4.20 
6.40 
3.40 
3.80 
&80 
3.00 
4.40 
8.25 
3.00 
8.40 
8.00 
2.80 
3.00 
2.60 
3.00 
6.00 
4.00 
2.40 
2.00 
8.00 
2.60 
2.00 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
4.20 
8.0O 
8.00 


0  48  to 
86 
40 
62 
48 
82 
40 
60 
48 
32 
48 
40 
40 
20 
44 
60 
52 


41 


24 
40 
40 
76 
48 
66 
40 
36 
48 
62 
66 
20 
40 
48 
40 
36 
86 
40 
13 
40 
48 
40 


66 


1  04 

1  20 

1  04 

80 

1  20 

1  20 

62 

1  10 

1  00 

1  10 

72 

1  20 

1  02 

1  20 

80 

68 

56 

64 

88 

60 


1  00 
84 
68 
96 
06 
06 
48 
84 

1  08 
68 
76 
.76 
72 
84 
65 
60 
68 
60 
66 
60 
62 
60 

1  20 
80 
48 
40 
00 
62 
40 
84 
84 
84 
84 
60 
60 


GENERAL  TRADED 


Apotheearies'  employes 

Btikcra 

B*ir*tender8 

Barbers 

Be<Istt«id  makers 

Bnll-hangfrs 

Btackanii  tlm 

JBUiokamiihs'  helpers. . . . 
Bootblacks 


2.50  to 

4.50 

060  to 

0  00 

2.00 

4.00 

40 

80 

2  50 

3.00 

60 

60 

8.00 

4.00 

00 

80 

8.00 

4.00 

60 

80 

2  50 

8  60 

60 

70 

3.00 

8.  .50 

60 

70 

1.50 

2.50 

30 

60 

1.50 

160 

80 

70 

Digitizec 

Samiaga. 
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Beport  on  BalarlMand  wages  in  lUUj/f  partioularlg  the  dUtriet  o/ JTorenoi^— <3oiiti»iMd> 
GBNEBAL  TBABBS-Contlnned. 


Book-keepers 

Book-binaerB 

Boot  and  shoe  makers 

Bottlers 

Bo^s  of  fourteen  years  or  orer 

Bnck-Iayers 

Brewers'  hands 

Bridee-bnilders 

Bmiui  and  broom  makers 

Barnishers  and  polishers 

Bntchers 

Batter-makers 

Brick-makers 

Brickyard  hands 

Box-makers 

Builders 

Card-makets 

Cabni  en 

Coachmen,  hired 

Cifrar-makers,  male 

Gigar-makeTB,  female 

€oal  carriers  and  stowers 

Compositors  (printing) 

Confectioners^  empIoy6s 

Cooks,  male 

Cooks,  female 

Cooks  (pastry) 

Coopers ; 

CoppersmitiiB  

Carders  und  tanners : 

Cotters 

Cabinet-makers 

Carpenters 

Carriage-painters 

Carriage-builders 

Caniage-ti-immei-s 

Carvers 

Cheese-makers 

Clerks 

Dishwashers  (kitchen  servants) 

Druggists 

Dyers  

Dairymen  

Engineers  (civil)  

Engravers 

Farm  laborers 

Filers  (»aw-mills) 

Fishermen 

Florists 

Furniture  polishers 

Foremen 

Fresco  painters 

Fence  builders 

Farriers 

Gardeners 

Oae-pipo  and  retort  fitters 

Goldsmiths 

Gilders 

Gold-beaters 

Glove-cutters 

Glue-makers,  male 

Glue-makers,  female 

Grave-diggors 

Grocers'  assistants 

GroomB 

Gunsmiths  

Hair  and  rope  makers 

Hamess-makors 

Hatters 

Hou8ekee])ers 

HorseHlioers 

Harness-cleaners 

Hair-spinners 

Interpreters 

Jewelers  (skilled  workers  in  jewelry) 
Lamplighters 


3.60 
3.00 
2.00 
2.50 

.50 
2  50 
2.50 
2.75 
1.00 
2.50 
2.00 
1.75 
8.25 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
2.25 
4.00 
90.00 
2.20 
80 
1.50 
8.00 
3.50 
2.00 
1.00 
8.00 
1.75 
3.00 
2.50 
2.50 
8.00 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.25 
4.00 
1.75 
2.00 

.50 
2.50 
2,25 
2.00 
6.00 
6.00 
1.50 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.50 
2.75 
2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
3.00 
1.80 

.50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
4.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.00 
2,50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
5.00 
4.00 
1.75 


to  10.00 
6.00 
4.50 
8.50 
LOO 
8.50 
3.50 
4.00 
2.25 
4.00 
4.00 
2.75 
8.75 
3.00 
3.50 
8  76 
3.25 
6.00 
120.00 
8.50 
1.75 
2.50 
9.00 
4.50 
4.00 
2.00 
5.00 
2.75 
3.75 
8.50 
4.00 
6.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4,00 
4.25 

12.00 
2.50 
&00 
1.00 
4.50 
8.75 
3.25 

12.00 

10.00 
2.75 
3.50 
8.00 
2.75 
5.00 
8.00 

14.00 
3.00 
3.75 
3.00 
6.00 

aoo 

5.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.00 
.80 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
7.00 
2.75 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.00 
15.00 
8.00 
2.25 


4D 
50 
10 
50 
60 
55 
20 
50 
40 
85 
66 
40 
40 
50 
45 
80 
18  00 
44 
16 
30 
50 
70 
40 
20 
60 
35 
60 
50 
50 
60 
60 
50 
50 
45 
80 

9  85 
40 
10 
50 
45 
40 

1  20 

1  00 
30 
50 
30 
40 
60 
80 

1  00 
50 
60 
54 
60 
80 
60 
40 
60 
36 
10 
40 
85 
30 
80 
85 
50 
40 
50 
60 
50 
80 

1  00 


70 
20 
70 
70 
80 
46 
99 
80 
55 
75 
60 
70 
75 
65 

1  20 

24  00 

75 

36 

50 

1  80 
90 
80 
40 

1  00 
56 
76 
70 
80 

1  00 
90 
•00 
80 
85 

240 
60 

1  00 
20 
90 
75 
05 

2  40 
2  00 

55 
70 
00 
55 
1  00 

1  60 

2  80 
70 
75 
60 

1  20 

1  60 

1  00 

80 

1  20 

40 

16 

60 

60 

40 

1  40 

55 

80 

80 

70 

55 

60 

60 

3  00 


80         >-60  I 

i^d  by  Google 


Avenge  eainlnc. 
Per  month. 


With  board. 
Do. 


With  board. 


With  board. 


And  found. 
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Bepifrt  on  Balarie$  and  wages  in  Italy,  partioulurly  the  dUtrict  of  Florenco-<iontintied. 
GENERAL  TRADES-Contlimed. 


Employes. . 


I«aboren 

LampmakPTs 

Last-makerfi 

Lathers , 

LaiiDdrymen....... 

Locksniitliii 

Lumbfirmexi  (employ  68  of  wood-yards) 

liitho^apbers 

Locomotive  stokers 

M»chini8ts 

Harble-CQttors 

Mar1)Ie*pf)liaher8 

ir  wons 

MAttiDff-sewers 

M  tttn  0s.makers 

Idilkers  (pow  aDdsont) 

Millers .....: 

Minfrs  (marble  and  coal  workers  with  dynamite) 

MasiciftDs  (theatrical) 

parses  (hospitals) 

l^Tureerymen : 

Ox  t<'Amsters 

Ostlers , 

Painters  (house) '.'.'.'.'. 

Painters  (sljfn) 

Paper-haii^ent 

Pattern-makers 

PianO'Case  makers ^.... '. 

Piino  ilnishers .* 

Piano-key  makers 

Piano  rognlators 

Piano  machinists 

Piaao  sawyers  and  planers '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Pict  nre-frame  makers • 

Plasterers .'*]] 

Plumbers •.. 

Porters .'.'.'.'..I'.'...'.'. 

Printers i-liililll!!.!] 

Pnddlerein  fonndrles '.'.'.'.'..'.'. 

Quarryroen 

Kope-fnakers .'.'...'...'.' 

8aw-mill  hands '..] 

Slate-roofers 

Stair-bailders .'."!!.**.!!"'.'. 

Steward  s 

Storemen !!!!!!! 

Stonecutters .'"!!. II..'! 

Scourers '...'.'..... 

Salesmen I1!!!I!!!I! 

Sawyers '.'.'.'.'.....,.'.'. 

Sheep-shearers ...'.'.'.]..'.. I' ... 

Shepherds  

Silversmiths ..'...'....'.. 

Smelters ..!!!!  !!!!IJ 

Soap-makers ./..'..'.... 

Straw-braid  makers 

Stra  w-hat  sewers 

Straw  bleachers  and  dyers .'.'...'.'. 

Spinninsr : 

Overseers 

Ht'Rdpickers 

Pfrkors 

Oilers ;.;;.; 

Grinders 

Drawer-* 

L'lom-  fln  JKbers ] 

Mtile-spinners 

"Wnrk-lioys  -. 

Pieoers.'. Hi!!!!!" 

Elevator  hitu  I  is 

Loom  repairers 

Cnrd-shippors 

Tailors 

Teamsters !!.!!!!!!'! 

Teacihers "..!.!!!".! 

Tlii-roofers !.!!!!!!!!  J 


Per  day. 

msr^    *-      MJ 

BemarkA. 

Lire. 

Dollars 

1.80  t« 

2.00 

0  86  to 

040 

2.00 

8.50 

040 

70 

2.00 

3.00 

40 

60 

2.50 

3.50 

50 

70 

2.00 

3.00 

40 

60 

, 

8.00 

5.00 

to 

1  00 

2.50 

3.50 

50 

70 

8.00 

6.00 

60 

1  20 

2.50 

4.00 

60 

80 

8.0O 

8.00 

60 

1  60 

6.00 

7.00 

1  00 

1  40 

6.00 

12.00 

1  20 

2  40 

2.50 

8.50 

50 

70 

1.00 

1.50 

.  20 

30 

aoo 

4.0O 

60 

80 

1.60 

8.00 

30 

60 

/ 

2.00 

8.50 

40 

70 

8.50 

4.00 

70 

80 

3.00 

10.00 

60 

2  00 

1.00 

2.00 

20 

40 

And  foDsd. 

2.00 

3.00 

40 

60 

1.00 

L50 

20 

80 

2.00 

3.00 

40 

60 

8.00 

5.00 

60 

1  00 

4.00 

5.00 

80 

1  00 

2.60 

4.00 

60 

80 

8.0O 

6.00 

60 

1  20 

2.00 

8.00 

40 

60 

3.50 

7.00- 

70 

1  40 

8.00 

6.00 

60 

1  20 

3.00 

5.00 

60 

1  00 

8.00 

4.00 

60 

80 

2.50 

3.50 

50 

70 

3.00 

8.00 

60 

1  60 

4.00 

&00 

80 

1  60 

8.00 

4.50 

60 

00 

1.50 

5.00 

30 

1  00 

3.00 

5.00 

60 

1  00 

4.00 

7.00 

80 

1  40 

1.50 

•8.50 

80 

70 

1.50 

2.25 

30 

45 

2.00 

3.00 

40 

60 

2.00 

8.50 

40 

70 

8.00 

a50 

60 

70 

2.00 

8.00 

40 

60 

With  board. 

2.50 

8.50 

60 

70 

4.00 

6.00 

80 

1  20 

1.50 

8.50 

30 

70 

1.60 

2.60 

30 

60 

8.00 

3.50 

60 

70 

8.00 

4.00 

60 

?0 

.50 

.75 

10 

15 

Witbboaid 

4.00 

&00 

80 

1  60 

8.00 

7.00 

60 

1  40 

2.00 

4.00 

40 

80 

.50 

1.00 

10 

20 

.60 

1.20 

12 

24 

1.60 

2.00 

30 

40 

27.50 

550 

Per  week. 

12.00 

2  40 

Do. 

9.75 

1  95 

Do. 

12.00 

2  40 

Do. 

14.50 

2  00 

Do. 

6.50 

1  30 

Do. 

&0O 

1  60 

Do. 

10.50 

8  90 

Do. 

4.50 

90 

Do. 

8.50 

170 

Do. 

8.75 

175 

Do. 

17.50 

8  50 

Do. 

11.00 

2  20 

Do. 

8.00 

6.00 

60 

120 

1.50 

2.5P 

30 

50 

4.00 

10.00 

80 

2  00 

2.0O 

8.50 

*^      [ 

Digitized 

byGooQle 
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Report  an  talarieB  and  loo^et  in  Italiff  partionlarly  the  dUtriot  of  .PloreiiM— OoatioQed.  .' 
GBNBB^L  TRADBS-Continaod. 


Per  day. 

_-. 

Lire. 

Dollars. 

Tinsmiths 

3.60  to 

2.00 

8.00 

8.00 

2.00 

8..'H) 

3.50 

1.50 

8.00 

8.00 

2.00 

2.50 

4.00 

2.50 

8.00 

2.60 

8.00 

3.00 

2.00 

8.50 
8.25 
4.50 
5.00 
3.00 
6.00 
4.50 
2.50 
4.00 
4.50 
3.50 
3.50 
7.00 
8.60 
5.00 
8.60 
8.50 
8.50 
8.00 

27.60 
&50 
a50 
&50 
8.50 
8.50 
5.00 
24.60 
0.60 
&50 
7.25 
8.50 
10.00 
12.00 
14.50 
12.00 
6.25 
18.75 
20.00 
15.00 
20.00 

060  to 
40 
60 
60 
40 
70 
70 
80 
60 
60 
40 
50 
80 
50 
60 
65 
60 
60 
40 

0  76 
65 
90 

1  00 
60 

160 
00 
60 
80 
00 
70 
70 

140 
70 

100 
75 
75 
70 
60 

5  SO 
1  70 
1  70 
170 
1  70 
70 
1  00 
490 
1  90 
1  70 
145 

1  70 
200 

2  40 
290 
8  40 
1  25 
8  75 
4  00 
800 
400 

nrrack-lftvc*T8  ...........•«........*..•...•..•. 

Trunk-makors 

Tarnera  (wood) - 

Timbermen •• 

Uphol8t4iiTera 

XJndertakera 

\rine vftrd-mon  ................................. 

With  board. 

Vamiaheni -. 

'Wason*niakera  .- 

Waiters 

Andlbond. 

Vl^arohoQacmoQ  ................................ 

Watcbioakera - 

Watobmeii 

Well-dlpgera 

Wheel wrtffbta 

'Whip-makera 

Whitewaahera 

Willow. woi  ken  ...- 

WoavlnR: 

Overseen 

Per  week. 

luterniediates 

Do. 

Hooeder  ifirla      ...        ..   .............     ... 

Do. 

riy  franica ................................. 

Do. 

Tack  framoa 

Do. 

W  inders 

Do. 

Qiiilt«rs 

Do. 

niaaber  tondera 

Do. 

Slasher  hel|>er8 

Do. 

DrawiDG?  in  colors  .....  ...'.•............... 

Do. 

BrawioK  ii»  white - 

Do. 

Weavers,  pljtlo 

Do. 

WAAvers  fanov .  ..  .   .         .  .............. 

Do. 

Dyers,  plain 

Do. 

Dvers.  iknov 

Do! 

Dfors,  chain • 

Do. 

Ol"th-rooru  hands ,.»^^.,,^.,,, 

Do. 

Firemen 

Do. 

Fonndryroen 

Do. 

]if anona ........>r.. 

Do. 

Painters - * 

Do. 

Wages  paid  to  skilled  workmen  and  others  employed  in  the  arsenal  at  SpeaaHa. 


Siuploy6s. 


Asphalt-layer 

Boatman 

Boilermaker 

Blackamitb  and  tinker 

Carpenter 

Calker 

Cabinet-makeT  and  sawyer 

Coppersmith 

Common  Ial)orer 

Divor,  nsinji;  bis  own  maobine.  for  every  hour's  work 

Diver,  nsing  Government  maohine,  for  every  honr's  work 

Glazier 

Head-ganger 

Hale  or  female  day-laborer 

Masons 

Miner 1 

Meohanic,  skilled     

Painter  andvamiaher 

Stoker 

8tone.ontter ....« 

WhltewaahflT 


Per  day. 

Lire. 

DoOara. 

4.00 

080 

8.00 

60 

6.00 

1  00 

3.80 

70 

4.50 

90 

4.50 

00 

8.60 

70 

8.80 

76 

2.00 

40 

2.60 

60 

LOO 

20 

8.50 

70 

5.00 

100 

L30 

26 

3.60 

70 

8.50 

70 

6.00 

190 

8.60 

70 

8.00 

60 

4.00 

80 

8.40 

68 
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Market  value  of  comestibles  and  necessaries  in  the  eity  of  Florence, 


Articles. 

Unit. 

Lire. 

Dollars; 

Forrifni  wheat: 

IPirvt  qualitv 

Hectoliter*.... 
....do 

22.62 
21.20  to  21.98 

28.15       23.56 
20.56       2L42 

20.41  20.80 
20.02 

19. 25  19. 6:) 

18. 26  18. 62 
17.79 
26.00 

11. 63        12. 31 
a20         8.82 
15. 15       24. 63 

16.42  17.10 
19.15       20.52 

81.47 

30.78 

28.78 

24.63       26.00 

24.63  to  25.31 

31.45 

'    0.58 

10.00        13.00 

58.50       60.00 

56.50 

55.50 

84.00 

.42 

.54 

.50 

.45 

.27           .30 

.72 
.60           .66 

.45           .48 

.89           .42 

.33           .86 

63.61       74.69 

48.26       50.46 

39.49       43.87 

80. 71        35. 10 

43.87       48.26 

37.20       39.49 

lR8u46 

179.48 

167.53 

128.63 

74.78 

8.20         &50 

L  60         1. 80 

2.40         2.70 

.00           .05 

.68           .70 

1. 50         2. 25 

1.85         2.25 

1.50         1.65 

.90         1.50 

L20         1.65 

4.80 

4.00 

8.00 

1.60         1.80 

1.50         1.55 

24.33       26.88 

13.04        15.00 

13.00 

10. 00        12. 00 

5.50 

.28           .30 

.28           .30 

.20           .22 

12.00 
8.10         9.00 

4  24to 

463 
4U 

4  08 

865 
805 

283 

1  64 
883 
329 
383 

4  03 

493  to 

2  00 

11  70 

13 

09 
08 
07 

12  72 

065 

7  00 

6  14 

8  78 

7  46 

64 

32 
48 
18 
14 
30 
27 
80 
18 
24 

82" 

80 
487 
2  61 

200 

06 
06 
04 

yGoC 
160 

4  63 

Seconn  quality 

4  40 

Kational  wheat: 

yirst  qunUty , 

....do 

4  71 

Second  qtiality 

....do 

4  2i 

White  tentlor  wheat: 

Finit  niifllirv 

..  do   

i  16 

Second  qnality 

....do 

4  00 

Sed  t<inder  whoai,  first  quality 

Asiiorted  wheat  ..•......« ...'... 

,..do 

8  03 

...do 

3  73 

Rye 

....do 

3  56 

clean  barley 

do 

5  20 

Indiftn  corn  .. .....rr, .......... .......--rrr........... 

....do 

2  46 

Oatn 

....do 

1  77 

Millet 

do 

4^ 

Beani,  flat i 

do 

8  42 

"Vetches 

do 

4  14 

Biff  white  beans 

....do 

6  30 

Middle  white  l>eanB 

do 

6  16 

Small  white  beans 

....do 

5  75 

Konnd  beans  with  eye 

....do 

6  20 

Cliick  peas 

Hectolitor"... 
..  do 

5  06 

iontjlfi' 

6  20 

Liapincs * 

....do 

1  92 

Potatoes 

Quintalt 

....do 

2  60 

Rloe: 

First  qnality 

12  00 

Second  qnnlity 

Third  qnalitv 

...do 

11  80 

....do 

11  10 

Fourth  quality 

...  do 

6  80 

Chestnut  flour 

Kilogramt 

....do 

09 

Wheat  flour: 

First  quality 

11 

Serontl  qnality 

..do 

10 

Third  qusliry 

...do .  ....... 

09 

Indian-corn  flour. 

....do 

06 

Paste: 

First  qnality 

.    do,  . 

15 

Secona  Quality. •. 

...do 

13 

Bread :         ^^ 

First  qunlit-y 

do     .. 

10 

Second  qnality 

..  do.... I... 

09 

Third  quality 

....do 

08 

Old  common  red  wine 

Hectoliter  $... 
...do 

14  92 

Common  wine  of  the  year: 

First  quality 

10  10 

S«*oona  qnflllty 

..  do 

8  78 

Third  quality 

do 

7  02 

White  wine 

..  do 

9  65 

VlnejFsr 

....do w.. 

7  90 

Sour  olive  oil 

..do     

87  69 

Sweet  ollye  oil 

...  do 

35  00 

Mercantile  olive  oil 

....do 

83  51 

Oil  for  bnmin|i[ 

do     .. 

25  73 

Olive  husks 

....do  

14  06 

Butter 

Kilogram  t-..- 
do 

70 

Bacon 

86 

8h  eep  cheese 

....do     

64 

Bieres ,... 

Dozen 

Lit4.r|| 

Kilogram  t-... 
do 

19 

Refined  petroleum 

14 

Veal  meat 

46 

Beef  meat.- 

45 

Hoff  meat 

do  . 

33 

Sheep  moat 

...Ido 

80 

I«amD  meat 

do 

31 

Moka  coffee 

ii.do 

96 

Porto  Rico  coffee 

....do 

80 

San  Dominjio  coffee . 

do 

60 

Bngar: 

First  qnality 

...do 

86 

Second  quuity ... 

do 

81 

Dry  chestnuts 

HectoUter*... 
....do 

5  38 

^resh  chestnuts 

8  00 

Hay: 

First  quality 

Qnintalt 

....do 

2  60 

Second  qnality 

2  40 

Straw,  for Btnblin? purposes 

.  ..do 

1  10 

Fuel 

MilligiramY-'i 

100..:. 

06 

^'agots 

06 

Small  faeots 

100 

06 

Coal: 

First  quality..... 

Quintalt..:... 
....do , 

^^te 

Second  qnidlty 

[   •Heetolitor=2.84  bushels,     t Quintal =224.46  pounds.     tKilqgram: 
f  26.42  ffallons.  I  Liters  1.0567  onarta.  rMillii 


2.2046  pounds.     $  HeotoUtet  c 
jrram=s  22.045  nonnda. 
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Table  showing  about  the  amount  of  food  eaten  hg  an  adult  and  ike  approximate  coai  tker^» 
[One  kilogram  equal  to  2.2040  poanda.] 


Deftciiption. 


!  Quantity. 


C<Mt. 


LiTP. 


Coffee  or  liquor 

Bread  kilo{;ram. 

Sal  ted  pork  or  fi  sli do 

C beetle  or  fruit 

Flour  paste kJlo^ram. 

Bedbennn,  cabbage,  or  other  greens do 

Wine  (one  pint) 


Total. 


DoDaai 


0.05 
.25 
.10 

.10  I 
.15} 
.05  I 
.15  » 


•  01 

05 


<1 
61 


.85 


Table  showing  tlie  approximate  number  of  people  employed  in  the  several  induatriet^ 


Mechonical  spinning 

Manufacture  of  ropes 

Weaving .' 

Cotton: 

spinning 

Weaving 

Woolen 

Silk: 

Stretching 

Spinning    , 

Cnnling 

In  paper  niilla 

In  meohnnical  iudustrlcH  (Huudry) 

In  porcelain  niannfactures 

In  glass  manufactures 


41,000 


In  the  extraction  of  sulphur. 
Total 


30,000 


934.000 


54,000  I    AcHcultnral  class a.2<«,000 

80.  uoo  '    SoldiiMM.  rcHerreandactiTe •  1.545,0tt 

550,500  I    Einplo\68 j  400.(M 

Students  3,070,000 

pMHoners '  80.090 

Pnijiii.'tors     705,010 

ArtiMMns  and  laborers  (not  before 

d.'Hoiibed)    1,740.000 

Without  profession 11,700,000 


70,000 
75.  000 

6.  rjoo 

14.  000 
10,000 
.7,0(0 
6,000 


Total 


28,500.000 


CATANIA. 


REPOIiT  BY  CONSUL  WOODCOCK. 

In  response  to  the  labor  circular  of  tbo  Department,  of  date  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1884, 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  my  report. 

This  consular  district  comprises  Catania,  Licata,  Syracuse,  and  Ter- 
ranova. 

On  receiving?  the  said  circular  I  promptly  forwarded  to  the  consular 
agents  of  Licata,  Syracuse,  and  Terranova  the  necessary  blanks,  and 
directed  them  to  prepare  and  forward  to  me  their  reports.  Licata  and 
Syracuse  have  complied.  I  have  not  yet  hoard  from  Terranova.  The 
inclosed  tabular  statements  show  the  rates  of  wages  paid  the  varioas 
classes  of  laborers  in  Catania,  Licata',  and  Syracuse.  Should  I  receive 
a  re])ort  from  Terranova  I  will  promptly  forward  it. 

The  rates  of  wages  i)aid  laborers  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (as  the  exhibits 
show)  are  generally  very  low.  The  average  is  about  40  cents  a  day  of 
ten  hours. 

Tbe  food  they  consume  is  cheap.  They  live  frugally.  Their  food 
mostly  consists  of  bread,  macaroni,  soup,  rice,  cheese,  vegetables,  fresh 
and  salt  tisli,  fruit,  a  very  small  amount  of  meat  (aud  that  of  the  cheap- 
est kind),  and  a  little  wine.  Mr.  Verderame,  agent  at  Licata,  remarks 
in  his  report  that — 

In  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  January,  Fcbrnary,  and  Marcll, 
their  food  consiHtsof  brejid,  cheese,  rice»  dried  beaus,  pens,  and  j;reens  ;  iu  April  and 
May,  i^f  bread,  green  bean.s,  uikI  miicaroui ;  and  in  June,  *^ulyj  August,  aud  Sep- 
tember, of  bread  and  fruits  of  every  kind. 

The  average  price  of  their  food  is  as  follows:  Bread  from  2  to  3 
cents  per  pound;  rice,  3  to  5  cents  per  pound;  macaroni,  3  to  4  cents 
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per  poand ;  cheese,  16  to  18  cents  per  pound ;  dried  beans,  1  to  2  cents 
per  pound ;  green  peaa  and  beans,  1  to  1^  cents  per  x>ound;  fruit,  2  to 
4  cents  per  pound }  meat,  2  to  25  cents  per  pound. 

Their  homes  generally  consist  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  for 
which  they  pay  a  rental  of  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  month. 

Clothing  here  costs  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  clothing  of  the  laboring  classes  is  generally  coarse  but 
good.  In  this  warm  climate  less  clothing  is  required  than  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes. 

The  present  rates  of  wages  vary  but  little  from  those  of  1878.  They 
are  a  small  per  cent,  higher,  and  the  expenses  of  living  have  increased 
in  the  same  ratio.    . 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  generally  good.  Mr.  Verderame, 
the  Licata  agent,  in  his  report  to  me  says :  "  They  are  laborious,  re- 
ligious, parsimonious,  and  respectful  toward  their  employers.'^  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  people,  I  believe  this  statement  to  be  correct. 
They  are  very  industrious,  uncomplaining,  and  temperate.  I  have  been 
in  this  consulate  since  the  first  of  last  October,  and  in  this  city  of  over 
100,000  inhabitants  I  have  not  seen  over  a  half  dozen  intoxicated  men, 
and  these  were  mostly  English  sailors.  This  is  attiibutable  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  do  not  drink  spirituous  liquors,  but  the  native  wines, 
and  of  these  moderately  and  at  their  meals. 

A  kindly  feeling  generally  prevails  between  the  employ^  and  em- 
ployer. I  have  noticed  that  the  employers  are  often  very  exacting,  and 
demand  much  from  the  employ6s,  but  (I  suppose  from  the  force  of  habit 
and  education)  the  employes  uncomplainingly  and  respectfully  accede 
to  their  demands. 

Organizations  among  the  laborers  here  are  as  yet  almost  unknown. 
They  are,  however,  commencing  to  organize. 

Strikes  among  them  rarely  occur.  I  have  known  of  but  pne  strike 
among  the  working  classes  since  I  have  been  here.  This  occurred 
among  the  bakers.  It  continued  but  two  or  three  days,  and  was  settled 
by  the  intervention  of  the  local  police,  without  any  material  gain  to  the 
strikers. 

The  working  people  are  not  restricted  by  their  employers  in  their 
purchases.  They  are  free  to  purchase  wherever  they  choose.  No  con- 
ditions are  imposed. 

The  laborers  are  paid  weekly,  generally  on  Saturday  evening  or;  Sun- 
day morning.    They  are  usually  paid  in  copper  coin. 

There  are  no  cooperative  societies  here.  Each  post-ofBice  is  by  the 
Government  made  a  bank  of  deposit  for  the  people,  and  the  payment 
of  all  de}K>sits  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

This  postal  savings  bank  is  the  favorite  of  the  workingmen.  Here 
they  deposit  their  savings,  which,  from  the  low  wages  they  receive,  are 
small.  The  spirit  of  economy  and  saving  manifested  by  them  is  admir- 
able and  worthy  of  ^commendation* 

The  condition  of  the  working  people  is  better  than  one  would  sup- 
pose could  exist,  considering  the  adverse  circumstances  that  surround 
them.    This  is  owing  to  their  industry,  economy,  and  sobriety. 

They  are  generally  renters.  It  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  the  laborer 
owns  the  house  in  which  he  lives.  His  home  consists  of  one  or  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Usually  these  rooms  are  overcrowded. 
Neatness  and  cleanliness  generally  prevail.  There  are,  however,  many 
flagrant  exceptions,  in  which  filth  and  squalor  prevail. 

The  food  of  the  workmen  is  spoken  of  above. 

Their  clothing  consists  of  their  work  clothes,  which  are  cheap  and 
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coarse,  but  generally  sufficient,  and  of  an  extra  salt  for  festal  days,  which 
is  neat  and  comely  in  appeaarnce. 

They  are  devoutly  religious  (Roman  Catholic),  superstitions,  and  qsq- 
ally  very  ignorant.  Of  the  peasantry  of  the  country,  of  those  over 
forty  years  old,  at  least  90  per  cent  cannot  read  or  write.  Of  the  work- 
ing  classes  of  Catania  of  that  age  and  upwards  60  per  cent,  cannot  lead 
or  write. 

Physically  they  are  hardy  and  robust.  As  a  class  they  are  hoDest 
and  trustworthy,  but  otherwise  morally  (viewed  from  an  Amerieui 
standpoint)  there  is  much  need  of  improvement. 

As  to  the  ^'  chances  for  bettering  their  condition,"  these  consist  main- 
ly in  educating  them.  The  Italian  Government  seems  to  take  this  vier 
of  it,  and  is  making  laudable  efforts  in  this  direction.  The  young  of  tlie 
rising  generation  are  already  much  in  advance  of  their  parents  edaca- 
tionally. 

The  ability  of  the  working  classes  to  accumulate  for  sickness  and  old 
age  is  very  limited.  This  is  apparent  from  the  low  rates  of  wages  and 
expenses  of  living,"as  shown  in  the  inclosed  exhibits  and  in  this  report. 

Little  or  nothing  is  done  by  the  employers  in  factories,  mines,  millfi^ 
railroads^  &c.,  for  the  work-people  in  case  of  accident. 

All  citizens  who  cannot  read  and  write  are  denied  the  elective  fran- 
chise. A  large  proportion  of  the  working  classes,  then,  cannot  votei 
Those  who  can  are  generally  controlled  by  the  employer.  They  do  net 
seem  to  comprehend  the  power  of  the  elective  franchise  which  they 
might  exercise  for  their  own  amelioration.  They  take  little  or  no  intfir 
est  in  the  elections. 

There  is  but  little  emigration  from  this  part  of  Sicily.  The  con- 
sulate has  been  besieged  by  quite  a  number  of  young  men  wishing  U> 
migrate  to  the  United  States,  thinking  that  our  Government  would  give 
them  a  free  passage.  On  being  informed  to  the  contrary  they  were  bit- 
terly disappointed.  In  answer  to  the  question  why  they  wished  to  emi- 
grate, the  invariable  reply  was,  on  account  of  the  low  wages  and  the 
poor  prospect  for  a  young  man  to  better  his  condition,  and  on  acooont 
of  the  military  service  required  of  them.  On  arriving  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age  every  young  man  is  obliged  to  serve  a  term  in  the  army. 

The  working  people  pay  but  little  tax,  except  in  the  way  of  duties  im- 
posed on  everything  that  is  brought  into  the  city. 

The  women  of  this  district  are  not  generally  employed  in  industrial 
pursuits.  Their  labor  is  mostly  confined  to  the  household  and  as  serv- 
ants. They  do  not,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  labor  in  the  fields  or 
do  work  that  properly  belongs  to  men.  As  a  class  they  are  more  igno- 
rant than  the  men. 

There  has  been  but  little  increase  in  their  wages  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years. 

ALBERT  WOODCOCK, 

CoMvL 

United  States  Consulate, 

Oataniaj  June  30, 1884. 
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Catania. 


Licata. 


Occupations. 


BUILDIXO  TRADIS. 


Low-  iHigb*  Aver- 
est   ;  eat     age, 


Briolclajen $198  $3  48  $2  70 


Hod-oanlen 1  80 

MaM>nB 1  98 

Tenders 1  80 

Plasterers T 2  94 

Tenders 1  68 

Boofers 2  94 

Tenders 1  80 

Plambers 1  92 

Assistants 1  60 

Carpenters 2  94 

Oas-fltters 2  94 


OTUBB  TRADES. 


Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Coopers 

Cutlers 

DisUUers 

Drivers 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cabmen  and  carriage  drivers 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Pnrriers 

Gardeners 

Hatters 

HoTseshoers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  du^ 

Lithographers , 

Millwrights 

Nail-makers  (hand) 

Potters 

Printers : 

Teachers,  public  schools 

Saddle  una  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 1  98 

Stevedores !  2  90 

2  10 
2  00 
228 
2  00 

1  SO 

2  40 

1  98 

2  10 
2  70 
1  20 


2  94 
2  76 
1  68 

1  96 

2  50 

1  96 

2  00 
2  28 
246 
2  46 
246 
2  46 
228 
2  00 
2  00 
1  96 

1  98 
5  92 

2  28 

1  98 

2  00 
2  50 
2  94 

1  98 
4  62 

2  00 
2  46 
2  00 
2  00 
4  08 
2  00 


Tanoers . 

Tailors 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmiths 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) . 

Maoaroni-makers 

Fruit  venders 

Wine  sellers 

Oil-brokers 

Muleteers 


2  94 

3  48 
3  48 
3  48 
294 
348 
3  48 
5  16 
3  48 

3  48 

4  08 


400 
3  00 
848 
294 
8  00 
2  94 
8  00 
696 
ZA8 
8  00 

2  94 

8  00 

3  48 

2  50 

3  00 
400 
246 

9  24 
2  94 
2  94 

4  00 

8  50 

9  24 

2  94 
9  24 
6  00 

3  00 

5  00 
5  50 
696 

4  00 
3  48 
440 

3  48 
500 
582 

5  00 
240 

6  42 
2  46 

4  62 


2  87 
2  70 

2  60 

3  18 

2  31 

3  18 
264 
3  54 

2  49 
8  18 

3  48 


3  50 

3  50 
2  56 
2  46 
2  75 
246 
2  50 

4  62 
8  00 
2  75 
2  70 
2  75 
2  88 
2  25 

2  50 

3  00 
2  10 

7  50 

2  58 
246 

3  00 

8  00 
6  12 
246 
6  96 

4  00 

2  75 

3  50 
3  75 

5  52 
3  00 

2  70 

3  65 

2  76 

3  50 
884 

3  50 
2  00 

4  41 
2  10 

86 


5  16  I  3  93 
294     2  07 


Low- 
est 


1174 
1  80 
1  80 
1  80 
1  74 
1  68 
1  98 
1  80 
1  92 

1  50 

2  04 
1  92 


1  96 

2  10 
1  68 

1  92 

2  10 


High 
estw 


2  40 


2  04 
240 
1  92 
1  92 


2  10 
2  10 
1  92 


1  20 

1  20 

2  34 

1  92 

2  70 
1  50 


$2  90 

2  94 
4  08 

3  48 
408 

2  94 

4  62 

3  48 

5  16 
348 

4  42 

5  16 


4  62 

5  76 
848 
4  42 
4  42 


Aver- 
age. 


Syracuseu 


$2  84 
2  37 
2  94 
2  60 
2  90 

2  31 

3  30 
264 
3  54 
2  49 
8  23 
354 


4  19 
3  93 
2  58 
267 
826 


L 


9  00 


5  16 

6  42 
8  48 
4  08 


3  48 
6  42 
6  42 


J. 


2  94 
2  94 
5  76 
5  16 
642 
2  94 


Low. 

High- 

Aver- 

est 

est 

age. 

$3  70 

$3  28 

$2  91 

1  80 

2  94 

2  37 

1  98 

348 

2  7a 

1  80 

3  48 

2  60 

2  94 

3  48 

8  IS 

1  68 

294 

2  81 

294 

348 

3  18 

1  80 

3  48 

2  64 

1  92 

5  16 

354 

1  50 

8  48 

2  4» 

2  94 

3  48 

8  18 

294 

4  08 

8  4ft 

2  70 

8  28 

2  91 

2  76 

3  00 

8  50 

1  68 

3  48 

268 

1  98  1  294 

2  4ft 

250 

800 

2  7ft 

5  70 


8  60 
4  41 
2  70 
8  00 


2  76 
4  26 
4  17 


2  00  ;  8  00  ,    2  5ft 


246 

8  48 

2  46 

3  00 

2  46 

294 

246 

300 

2  07 

2  07  I  1  98  I 

4  05     2  00 


3  48 

1  92 

2  10 
2  70 

1  82 

2  10 

1  62 

2  40 


4  62 
4  08 

4  62 

5  76 

3  48 

4  62 

3  48 

4  08 


2  70  5  16 
2  40  4  62 
2  52     4  62 


2  40 

1  92 

2  10 
2  70 
1  20 


6  42 

4  08 
462 

5  16 
2  94 


3  54 

4  56 
2  22 


4  05 
3  00 

3  36 

4  23 

2  40 

3  36 
2  55 
8  24 


3  98 
3  50 
8  57 


4  41 
3  00 
386 
3  93 
207 


2  70 
2  91 
1  98 


2  00 
2  70 
2  00 
2  00 
4  08 
2  00 

1  98 

2  70 


2  00 
2  28 
2  70 
2  70 
2  40 

1  98 

2  10 
2  70 
1  20 


2  94 
4  00 

3  28 
9  24 
2  94 


600 
328 
5  00 

5  50 

6  96 
4  00 
3  48 
8  28 


6  00 

5  82 
8  28 
8  28 

6  42 
2  46 
4  62 
8  28 
2  94 


8  Oft 
2  7ft 
2  7ft 
2  7ft 


2  00  !  2  50  I  2  25 

2  00  ;  8  00  j  2  5ft 

1  98  ,  400  800 

1  98     2  46  I  2  1ft 


.1. 


24ft 
3  Oft 
2  91 
6  12 
24ft 


4  Oft 

2  91 

3  5ft 
8  75 

5  52 
3  Oft 
2  7ft 
2  91 


8  5ft 

3  84 
2  91 
2  91 

4  41 

2  1ft 

3  8ft 
2  91 
807 
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II.  FAOTOBIBS9  MILLS,  BTO. 

Wages  paid  per  week  cfeixtjf  houre  infaotories  or  mille  in  the  Catania  ooneuUtr  district, 

lialjf. 


CatM&U. 


Oocnpations. 


I  Low-  'High- 
est  I  est 


MUIen : 

OUef  (Bteam)  169  65 


▲saistanU. 

Paoliera 

Laborers 

Booli-keepers 

Snjclneers 

Firemen 

Miller  (water  millB) 
Assistants 


2  94 

1  74 

2  46 
2  89 

14  08 
2  89 
2  89 
2  46 


i$9  65 
.  4  08 
2  94 
2  46 
;  484 
Il9  80 

2  89 

3  86 
2  46 


Aver- 
age, 


19  65 
600 
4  08 
246 
3  62 
16  80 
2  89 
8  88 
246 


Lioata. 


Low-  Hifrh-'Ayer- 
est.     est.   .  age. 

I  I 


14  62  96  42 


2  94 
1  74 

1  20 

4  10 

5  00 

2  60 
4  62 
2  94 


4  08 
2  94 
1  60 

5  00 
8  00 
8  00 

6  42 
4  08 


l$5  62 
8  50 
4  08 

1  25 

4  55 
650 

2  75 

5  62 
8  60 


Syracnaew 


Loww  High- Aver- 

-*    '  -lU   j  age. 


$2  7093  28 


$2S1 


III.  Foundries;  maohine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wagee  paid  per  weekofsixig  hours  in  fonndriee,  mackine-eikope,  and  iron  works  in  Catama 

consular  district^  Italg. 


Oooapatlons. 


lOUXDBIBS. 

Worker 

Tenders  (boys) 

MAOHIinMHOrB. 

Bngineer 

I>raflsman 

Maohinist 

Smith 

Fireman 

Forgeman 

Boiler-maker 

Xiveter 

Workman 


Lowest 

Highest 

$2  70 

$8  11 

07 

148 

10  00 

18  00 

500 

6  60 

462 

6  42 

284 

348 

1  14 

1  74 

1  74 

284 

579 

629 

800 

400 

226 

825 

$5  40 
145 


11  00 
525 
5  52 
2  91 
144 
204 
604 
8  50 
8  75 


Lowest  I  Highest   Arenga. 


$10  00 
600 
4  62 
884 
1  14 
1  74 
6  79 
8  00 
226 


$12  00 
650 
6  42 
8  48 
1  74 
884 
629 
400 
825 


$11  06 
525 
698 
2  91 
144 
264 
604 
350 
S7i 


y.  Mines  and  mining. 

Wages  paid  per  week  ofsixtg  hours  in  and  in  connection  wiih  brimstone  mines  and  quarries 
of  stone  and  lava  in  Catania  consular  district. 


Catania. 

Lioata. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Ayerage. 

BBIMBTOm  MIIIBS. 

$5  79 
5  40 
2  72 
4  05 

1  45 
4  05 

.     1  14 
145 

2  84 

,          4  05 

1       . 

$6  29 

6  76 
8  86 
640 

5  40 
405 
174 
4  05 
8  48 

6  76 
97 

$6  04 
6  10 
828 
4  78 

3  76 

4  05 

1  U 
3  76 

2  91 

540 
97 

$5  79 
462 
1  14 
8  00 
250 
260 
1  14 

1  45 

2  84 

$6  89 

6  42 
1  74 
600 
850 
860 
1  74 
4  06 
848 

$6  04 
6  58 

Miners 

1  44 

^tasons         xxu... ......>.... 

4  00 

•Toiners     ,..,..............--••....•.••. 

3  00 

8  00 

TtTfttAhniAii     .      ....................... 

1  44 

Smiths            

8  76 

Muleteers 

BTOXB  qUABBIES. 

Miners         

2  91 

. 
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VI.  Railway  employes. 
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Wages  paid  per  monik  io  railway  employes  (those  engaged  about  eUUione  a$  toell  a$  those 
engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  fe,),  in  Catania  consular 
district. 


Catania. 


Oooapations. 


Low-   High- 
est,      eat. 


Station  master $19  80 

"     *  19  30 

17  37 
25  40 
11  58 
984 


I 


Aver- 
age. 


Lioata. 


Low-  :  High- 
est.   ;    est. 


Aver- 
age, 


Bnjdneer. 

Fireman 

Clerks  and  ticket  agents 

A  Bsistan  t  clerks 

Lnborers 

Oaards  (oondnctors) 

Telegraphist 

Cashier 

Postman  (mail) .' 

Warehouse  keeper 

Overseer  of  gooas  or  warehooaes. . . 


$57  90  $48  25  $30  00  $60  00  $45  00 
57  90     48  25  I  80  00     60  00  |  45  00 


22  58 
80  00 
11  58 
21  58 
48  25 


20  37 
40  00 
19  87 
17  87 
23  30 
29  00 
45  00 
19  30 
29  00 
77  20 


I 


18  48 

13  51 
25  00 
25  90 
37  50 
15  44 
25  44 
62  72 


20  00 
25  40 
20  00 
12  00 
12  00 
18  00 
30  00 
12  00 
25  00 


40  00 
40  00 
35  00 
26  00 
24  00 
26  00 
45  00 
24  00 
40  00 


30  00 
32  50 
27  50 
19  00 
18  00 
*Z2  00 
37  60 
18  00 
82  50 


Syraoase. 


Low- 
est. 


$26  00 
15  00 


High- 
est 


$27  00 
25  00 


Aver- 
age. 


$30  00 
18  00 


VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  ship-building. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  ship-yards  (distinguishing  bettceen  iron  and  wood 
shipbuilding),  in  Catania  corwular  district. 


Occnpations. 

Catania. 

Lioato. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

$4  88 
438 
4  88 
3  38 

1  65 
480 
600 
3  43 

2  07 
8  43 

3  48 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Chl^f  lUUTMflt AP 

$8  50 
8  U 
844 
2  70 

1  10 
360 
400 

2  70 
1  20 
1  70 
170 

$5  40 
540 
5  40 
4  05 
200 
500 
800 
4  05 
2  94 
4  05 
4  05 

$3  60 
204 
204 
192 

1  10 
3  60 
400 

2  10 
120 
2  70 
204 

$5  00 

4  42 

5  16 

6  16 
200 
500 
8  00 
5  76 
294 
4  05 
4  42 

$4  00 
8  88 

Carpenter - '....- 

Joiners 

8  60 

Sawjers 

8  54 

Boy-worker 

1  55 

Draftsman , 

4  80 

Engineer -•. 

6  00 

Smith  or  forger 

8  98 

Boy- worker ,. 

2  07 

Calkers 

8  48 

Fainter , 

8  28 

VIII.  Seamen's  waoes. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  seamen  (officers  and  men)  distinguishing  between  ocean,  coast,  and 
rirer  navigation,  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  Catania  consular  district. 


Catania. 

Licata. 

Syracuse. 

Occnpations. 

Lowest 

=elf 

Aver- 
age. 

Lowest 

High-     Aver- 
est        age. 

Lowest 

m^. 

Aver 
age. 

Steam,  ocean  navigation : 
Captain  or  master — 

$77  20 
38  60 
28  95 
30  00 
20  00 

57  90 
28  95 
19  80 
15  44 

30  00 
19  30 

15  44 
11  58 
17  37 

$96  50 
57  90 
38  60 
60  00 
80  00 

57  90 
38  60 
25  00 

15  44 

48  25 
23  16 

16  41 
12  55 
19  80 

$86  87 
48  42 
83  82 

Third  officer 

1 

Sngineer -.--. 

45  00 

iso  bo 

$60  00  !  $45  00 
30  00  1    25  00 

i 

Firemsn .     ....... 

25  00       20  00 

Mediterranean,  steam : 
Captain 

57  90 
33  77 
22  15 
15  44 

39  00 
21  23 

15  92 

Second  oflBoer. 

Third  officer 

Sailors  (sea  and  ocean) 
Sail,  ocean  and  sea: 

Cantaln          

'25  00 
20  00 

40  00  !   as  50 

iffie .;:::.:.... ::: 

30  00 

16  41 
15  00 

25  00 

15  92 
12  50 

steam  and  sail,  ocean  and 
sea. 
Chief  sailors. 

$11  70 
11  68 

$23  40 
12  65 

$15  60 
12  06 

Sailors 

12  06        8  00 

Pilots 

18  34 
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IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 


JVage$  paid  per  week  of  eixly  houra  in  eioret  {whoUsale  or  retail),  to  malee  and  femaUij  ■ 

Catania  consular  dietrict. 


Ooovpatio 


Chief  cl«rk , 

Cl«rk 

Workman 

Boy 

Bestaurant  waiters 


Catania. 

Lowest. 

High, 
eat. 

$4  88 

8  80 
400 

1  50 

2  88 

$5  70 
5  00 
•  00 
200 
3  48 

Licata. 


Syracua 


Aver- 
age. 


Lowest.' 


est.        age.  ■     ea«« 


▲Ter- 


♦5  30  , 

4  40  I 

5  00  I 
1  76  I 
3  18 


$4  00 

3  80 

4  00 

1  50 

2  88 


16  00 

$6  00 

5  00 

4  40 

600 

500 

2  00 

1  75 

348 

8  18 

$2  68  ,    $3  10 


X,  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

9Vage8  paid  per  month  to  houeehold  servants  (in  towne  and  cities)  in  Catania  oonemlar  di$- 

trict. 


Catania. 


OoCQpations. 


,  Low-  High'  Aver 
I  est.  •  est     age. 


Lio^ta. 


Sjracase. 


Low-  High-Aver- 
est  ;  est.  >  age. 


Servants:  ill 

Male,  food  bat  no  lodging $6  70 '$8  40  $7  24  $3  00  $7  00  $6  00 


Low- 


High-  ATcr 


Female,  food  and  lodging 2  46    2  05 

Cooks:  I 

Male,  food,  no  lodging 7  70  il4  48 

Female,  food  and  lodging 2  46    2  06 

Servants :  , 

Bo.Ts,food,  no  lodging '  2  46 

''■•''       '  lodgini 


Girls,  food  and  lo 


2  46 


dging 

Chambermaids,  food  and  lodging 5  79 

Kitohenfood,  no  lodging ■      96 


4  02 
2  05 
6  20 
1  48 


2  71 

10  00 
2  71 

8  68 
2  71 
6  04 
1  23 


2  50  I  5  00     3  76 


7  70 
2  46 

2  50 

2  50 

5  79 

08 


11  50 
2  05 

500 
6  00 
6  29 

1  48 


0  60 

2  71 

8  75 

3  75 
6  04 

1  23 


$3  00 
250 

7  70 
246 

246 

246 

679 

08 


$7  00 

I  500 
I 

II  50 
2  « 


IS* 

sn 

•  Si 


492'  S« 

293  STl 

6  29  «N 

1  48.  18 


XI.  Agbioultubal  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  wtek  to  agrionltural  laborers  and  household  (country/)  servante  in  Catatk 
consular  district,  without  board. 


Ooonpatlons. 


Laborer 

Gardener 

Vineyard  wat«ther 

Reaper 

Thrasher  with  two  males' 
Plowman  with  two  males. 
Herdsman 


Catania. 


Low- ,  High-  Aver- 
est.     est.     age. 


Licata. 


Low- 
est. 


High-  Aver- 
est     age. 


Sytaense. 


Low. 
est 


$1  12  $2  81  $1  75  $1  14  $1  74  ;$l  44  $1  12 
120|204|207!l20|294|207ll20 


1  14  I  1  74 
4  00  450 
8  50  I  9  50 
8  50  12  50 
56  I  1  12 


144i 
426 
9  00  I 

10  50  1 
84  , 

I 


1  14  t  1  74 
4  00  I  4  50 
8  50  9  50 
8  50  12  50 
66     1  12 


1  44 

;  425 

I  900 

110  50 

84 


1  14 
4  00 
850 
850 
66 


High4A▼e^ 


$2  31 
294 

1  74 
450 
9  50 
12  60 
1  12 


$175 
307 
144 
435 
900 

10  5D 
84 


*  The  grain  is  tramped  oat  by  males. 
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XII.   COBPOBATION  EMPLOYES. 

Wages  paid  pw  week  to  the  corporation  employes  in  Catania  consular  diitriot, 


1623 


CaUnia. 


Oocopatlons. 

i  Lowest. 

Highest 

Average.  1 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Mayor* 

' 

1 

C  *OiniCill114n  *  ■, r-r,-, r '    

Chief  of  police 

^■aist&nt  chief  police 

CitypoUce 

Olefk 

A  Mfiintant  clwk 

1        $4  82 

442 

i          4  02 

'          8  10 

-  R  nfi 

$4  82 
4  42 

4  02 
8  10 

5  05 

$4  82  1 
4  42 

4  02 
8  10  1 

5  06 

$2  35 
8  10 
5  05 
1  40 
100 

$2  67 
8  10 
5  05 
1  87 
I  00 

$3  00 
8  10 
5  05 

Usher , 

1  76 

C  lock  atteiidant 

1  00 

*  No  salary. 

XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

Wages  paid  per  month  of  two  hundred  and  ten  hours  to  employes  in  Government  departtnents 
and  offices f  exclusive  of  tradesmen  and  laborers^  in  Catania  conbular  district,* 


Oecapatlons. 

Catania. 

Licata. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

CUSTOlfB. 

Director 

$66  00 
48  25 
33  00 
10  80 
82  16 
48  25 
10  30 
10  80 

48  25 

10  30 

48  26 
32  18 
16  08 
16  08 

72  40 
82  17 
12  87 

11  70 

16  06 
960 

$86  00 
64  33 
33  00 
83  00 
40  16 
48  25 
28  85 
28  96 

48  25 
19  30 

80  41 
40  16 
10  30 
19  80 

72  40 
48  25 
19  80 
14  40 

19  80 
12  86 

$80  42 
56  30 
33  00 
28  95 
36  18 
48  25 
24  13 
24  18 

48  25 
19  30 

64  33 
86  19 
19  30 

15  44 

72  40 
40  17 

16  08 
12  90 

17  66 
11  15 

Receiver 

$22  00 
20  00 
15  00 
25  00 

$45  00 
35  00 
25  00 
60  00 

$38  60 

Oommissary 

27  60 

Subaltern 

SO  00 

Ooods  inspector 

TITArehonse  snnerinlnndent 

87  60 

Clerks 

12  00 

24  00 

18  60 

Director 

Clerks 

TBLXOIUPH  OFFICE. 

Director     

Operators 

20  00 
12  00 
10  00 

20  00 
15  00 
12  00 
12  90 

36  00 
24  00 
16  00 

85  00 
26  00 
24  00 

27  60 

Clerks 

18  00 

A  saist«nt  clerks 

12  60 

POST-OFFICE  DEPABTMBfT. 

Director ....      .  ....................... 

27  60 

20  00 

Clerks V^. 

18  00 

TM2«tribntora                              .      ... 

12  90 

Postmen: 

City 

Country 

*  Consular  agent  of  Syracnse  reports  that  customs  officers  in  that  city,  on  the  average,  get  per 
month  flrom  ^.50  to  $41.15. 
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XIY.  Trades  and  labor— Ooyebnicent  ekploy. 

WagMpaxd  by  the  week  of  eix^y  konre  to  ike  tradee  and  Jaborere  in  Governtneni  empU$  m 

Caiania  ooneular  dietriet. 


nnlmntnrf  AS  * 

i 

Lowest. 

Catania. 

Lowest 

Lioata. 

Highest 

Average. 

Highest  lArenfCL 

TobftCCO  VHB3- 

CiCM^mftkoni  (womeD) .....-....^rr 

$i  50 

$196 

288 

288 

288 

14  00 

12  00 

12  00 

14  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

$1  54 
258 
258 

2  58 
12  00 
10  00 
960 
10  00 
7  50 
7  50 
7  00 

2  34 

Cftnien  .... 
laborers.... 

234 

2  34 

10  00 

8  00 

7  00 



1 



Bogineen  t . 
Arobiteots.. 
Inspectors.. 

$10  00 
800 
700 
600 
500 
500 
4  00 

$14  00 
12  OO 
12  QO 
14  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

$13  01 

ion 

OS* 

Lftwjer  — 
Physidan  .. 
Solicitor.... 

6  00 

i          5  00 

..   ..  '          5  00 

10  « 
751 

791 

Chemist.... 

:      4  00 

711 

*  The  Government  manafaotaree  the  tobacco  for  the  people. 


t  Mnnioipal  employ  te. 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices.* 

statement  ehowing  the  toagee  paid  per  xoeek  ofHxtif  houre  to  printers  (compositors, 
pntof -readers,  j-e.)  in  Catania  consular  distriot 


Oconpatlons. 


Compositors 

Proor-readers 

Preasmen 

Manager  (overseer) . 
Boyworkere 


Catania. 


Low.  ;Hlgh*  Aver- 
age. 


•|".1.1- 


■^2  70 

2  70 

2  12 

5  00 

97 


$4  05  $3  38 

2  70  I  2  70 


Lioata. 


Syracoae. 


Low-  High-  Aver* 
est      est   '  age. 


Low-  .High.  Aw- 

eat   !  eat   >afB. 


2  32 
6  00 
1  16 


2  17 
5  50 
1  06 


$3  60 
380 
3  50 
500 
1^ 


$4  00 
3  40 
8  70 
600 
2  00 


I 


J8  00  $2  70  $4  06 

8  85  I  2  70     

8  60  I  9  12 
560  >  500 
1  75  i      97 


$S» 

2  70  ;    2W 
2  82      317 


6  00 
1  16 


S59 

IN 


*  Steam  preaaes  are  not  yet  introdnoed. 


MAIiTA 

REPORT  BY  COVaVL  WORTBIKQTON. 


EXPLANATORY. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  statistics  aud  observations  that  folloir, 
vhich  contain  the  fullest  attainable  information  relating  to  labor  and 
vages  in  the  Maltese  islands.  They  are  in  response  to  the  "Labor 
(Mrcular'^  dated  February  15, 1884,  received  at  this  consulate  from  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  28th  of  April  last.  Upon  its  receipt  I  be- 
gan a  careful  search  for  such  information  on  the  subject  as  the  island 
afforded,  addressing  inquiries  by  letter  and  in  person  to  those  persons 
irom  whom  I  believed  the  most  reliable  and  trustworthy  intelligence 
could  be  gotten.  In  instances  where  the  rates  of  wages  conflicted  in 
two  or  more  reports  received  from  different  sources,  I  made  personal 
investigation  and  arrived  at  results,  which  by  verification  I  know  to  be 
unquestionably  accurate  and  reliable.    The  delay  in  transmitting  these 
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reports  has  been  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  non-receipt  of  certain  im- 
portant and  nseful  statistics  from  one  of  the  departments  (local)  until 
the  present. 

I  beg  further  to  add,  in  explanation,  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  and 
unusual  circumstances  and  conditions  which  are  embraced  in  the  sub- 
ject of  labor  and  wages  in  the  Maltese  islands,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
follow  the  exact  forms  given  as  guides  in  the  Labor  Circular  of  Febru- 
ary 16.  I  think,  however,  my  reports  cover  all  the  ground  of  your  in- 
quiries, and  in  as  succinct  a  manner  as  the  subject  will  justly  warrant. 
Values  in  all  cases  have  been  reduced  to  and  given  in  dollars  and  cents. 
I  have,  at  the  close  of  the  reports,  given  credit  to  every  person,  firm, 
and  institution  that  has  favored  roe  with  assistance  and  figures,  and, 
excepting  in  one  instance,  my  requests  for  statistics  and  intelligence 
has  been  met  with  a  cheerful  and  willing  compliance  very  gratifying 
and  thankworthy.  I  have  not  failed  to  express  my  warmest  obligations 
for  courteous  favors  received  from  the  gentlemen  named,  and  I  have  to 
request  that  a  few  extra  copies  of  this  report  may  be  forwarded  to  me 
for  distribution. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  Maltese  islands — ^Malta,  Oozo,  and  Comino — is 
150,000,  and  the  area  of  the  three  measures  117.361  statute  square  miles. 
Malta  has  a  population  of  1,443.12  to  the  square  mile,  and  Gozo  and 
Comino  together  a  popalation  of  1,276.25  to  the  square  mile,  ^ine- 
tenths  of  the  entire  population  follow  occupations  more  or  less  labo- 
rious, earning  wages  and  salaries  included  in  the  following  tables.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  plethora  of  population  (considering  the 
limited  producing  capacity  of  the  islands,  which  is  said  to  be  only  effi- 
cient enough  to  support  one-third  of  the  inhabitants),  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  persons  a  year.    (In  1883  the  increase  was  1,145.) 

HABITS  OP  THE  MALTESE  WOEKING  PEOPLE. 

The  Maltese  are,  as  a  whole,  of  frugal  habits,  steady  and  obliging, 
but  without  much  push  or  originality.  If  I  might  be  permitted  a 
pleasantry  I  should  say  that  the  Maltese  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
exercise  much  push  in  an  island  less  thau  60  miles  round  its  coast,  where 
the  shores  are  often  precipitous  and  the  water  very  deep.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Sammut,  of  Malta,  a  native  resident,  says  the  workingmen  of  the  island, 
especially  in  the  interior,  are  honest.  That  they  are  industrious  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  no  country  do  the  working  classes  toil  harder  or 
longer.  Actual  necessity  has  much,  doubtless,  to  do  in  this  tireless 
round  of  labor  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  in  no  country  is  the 
pay  for  manual  work  less  remunerative.  Were  it  not  for  the  small  cost 
of  living  and  the  absence  of  all  taxes,  the  Maltese  laboring  man  would 
be  the  poorest  paid  and  poorest  being  on  earth,  other  conditions  being 
equal. 

Mr.  David  Bobb,  chief  engineer  of  the  Malta  dock-yard,  writes  me 
concerning  the  many  Maltese  in  his  emx>loy  as  follows : 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  working  classes  in  the  dock-yard,  I  ha^e  always 
fonnd  tbera  very  steady  indeed ;  with  the  exception  of  holidays  they  hardly  ever  lose 
time^  certainly  never  from  the  effects  of  strong  drinks;  those  of  them  who  can  afford  it 
drink  the  natural  wines  of  the  coantry,  bnt  to  a  very  limited  extent.  They  are  as  a 
rule  very  reliable  and  very  grateful  for  any  favors  conferred  on  them  or  their  families. . 
They  are  also  saving  when  they  get  a  chance,  but  they  marry  very  young,  conse- 
quently they  have  large  families  to  support  on  small  pay,  so  that  they  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  accumulate  much  money.  Their  food  is  the  simplest  kind.  Bread  is 
with  them  the  staff  of  life,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  it  supports  them ;  this,  with 
a  little  vegetables,  fruit,  or  fish,  is  their  daily  food.    They  can  hardly  afford  meat ;  when 
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they  do,  they  f;enera11y  make  sonp  for  the  family.  To  a  man  they  all  profess  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  are  much  attached  to  the  church  and  its  oflSce-bearera;  the 
priests  have  great  power  over  them,  and  I  dare  say  this  will  be  observed  in  Malta  more 
so  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  are  a  very  law-abiding  people  and  ex- 
ceedingly respectful  to  their  employers  at  all  times.  They  are  very  much  attached 
to  their  children  as  well  as  to  their  island,  and  although  there  are  many  opportnnities 
of  gaining  a  living  at  higher  rates  of  pay  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  they  prefer 
Malta,  its  small  pay  and  its  poverty,  to  seeking  their  fortune  even  in  that  magnificent 
and  abundant  country,  the  great  republic  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Oeneste,  who  built  the  Malta  Railway,  thus  mentions  the  work- 
ingmeu: 

The  Maltese  I  have  always  found  particularly  steady  and  saving  and  not  at  all 
wasteful.  They  require  a  good  deal  of  supervision  and  to  be  treated  with  a  firm  hand. 
I  have  constructed  this  line  with  Maltese  labor,  and  I  employ  Maltese  to  work  it,  and 
I  have  been  satisfied  with  the  result. 

Capt.  George  L.  Carr,  R.  N.,  superintendent  of  ports  at  Malta,  who 
has  had  considerable  experience  with  the  water-side  class  of  Maltese 
laborers,  says: 

The  laboring  classes  receive  from  36  cents  to  48  cents  per  day,  and  the  cost  of  living 
may  be  stated  at  26  cents  per  day  on  the  average.  Laborers  as  long  as  they  are  able 
to  work  support  their  aged  parents,  &c.,  spending  all  their  earnings  on  their  families, 
so  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  saving.  As  a  rule  they  are  very  hard-working,  steady, 
and  sober.  The  Maltese  make  very  good  firemen,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  cap- 
tains of  merchant  steamers;  they  prefer  them  to  Europfans  on  account  of  their  tem- 
perate habits.  The  Maltese  sailor  is  very  much  deteriorated  since  the  introdactton 
of  steamers. 

Mr.  John  Horn,  in  whose  foundry  and  machine  shop  are  employed  a 
number  of  Maltese,  speaks  of  the  laborers  as  follows : 

The  habits  of  the  working  classes  are  very  temperate,  frugal,  and  regular,  attend 
punctually  to  their  employment,  are  civil  and  obliging  to  their  employers  (especisllj 
when  they  imagine  there  are  any  favors  to  be  obtained  thereby),  but  are  rather  in- 
clined to  impertinence  where  they  think  there  is  no  occasion  for  or  no  gain  to  be  bad 
from  civility.  On  the  occasions  of  certain  religions  festivals  they  wilfnot  work  un- 
less they  are  urgently  required,  and  then  they  obtain  permission  to  do  so  from  their 
clerical  masters.  They  are  slovenly  in  their  work,  require  strict  supervision,  and 
seem  to  be  always  in  a  hurry  to  complete  a  job ;  in  other  words,  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient patience  to  work  neatly.  They  seldom  try  to  excel  in  their  work,  but  are  qaite 
satisfied  so  long  as  their  master  does  not  complain. 

Captain  Tresidder,  a  royal  engineer,  whose  ten  years'  experience  in 
Malta  as  an  employer  of  Maltese  laborers  of  all  classes,  gives  his  state- 
ments and  opinions  great  weight  and  worth,  accompanies  his  list  of 
wages  paid  a  large  variety  of  workingmen  with  the  following  remarks: 

The  rates  given  vary  from  the  "  refuse"  to  the  "pick"  of  the  trsdes,and  under  the 
bead  of  **  average  "  I  have  put  what  you  might  call  the  "normal "  rates.  Under  the 
head  of  "  affricultnral  laborers"  I  have  included  all  who  do  work  of  any  kind  in  the 
fields  and  rarm-houses.  There  are  no  special  distinctions,  such  as  carters,  plow- 
men, d^o. ;  these  are  "  laborers.  "There  are  no  dairymaids,  specially  so  called ;  no  do- 
mestic servants  are  ever  employed  in  this  class  of  life.  V^ith  my  list  of  wages  paid 
employes  of  the  civil-engineer  aepartment  it  is  to  b«  observed  that  in  Malta  and  Eng- 
land the  same  trades  are  sometimes  known  by  different  names,  and  sometimes  the 
same  names  express  different  trades.  For  instance,  in  England  one  who  dresses  stone 
is  called  a  mason  ;  In  Malta  the  same  man  is  called  a  stonecutter;  and  a  mason  in 
Malta  is  one  who  sets  Btone<».  A  miner  in  England  is  one  who  excavates  coal  and 
ores  'f  in  Malta  he  is  one  who  excavates  rock,  and  would  be  known  in  England  as  an 
excavator  or  qnarryman,  according  to  the  purpose  of  his  work.  In  Malta  the  term 
carpenter  applies  to  a  man  who  works  in  wooa  in  almost  any  way.  Painting  and 
glazing  is  done  by  the  carj[)enter-,  whether  he  prepares  timbers  for  roof-beams  or  makes 
tables  and  furniture,  he  is  still  called  carpenter.  In  the  same  way  a  smith  in  Malta 
does  forging,  shoeing,  vise-work,  as  locks,  &C.,  plumbing,  gas-fitting,  &c.  Of  course, 
in  general,  a  good  forge  hand  wonld  not  be  tlie  best  man  for  making  kettles;  bnl, 
whether  he  made  crowbars  or  saucepans,  they  wonld  call  him  "smith."  Similarly  I 
have  some  carpenters  I  employ  only  on  heavy  work,  fixing  shoring  in  excavatioos, 
preparing  centers  for  arches,  &.C.,  and  others  who  make  ofiSce-desks,  drawing-boards, 
patterns  for  castirgs,  really  cabinet-makers.    The  habits  of  the  men  are  good. 
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CLASSEPIOATION  OP  THE  MALTESE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  working  classes  of  the  Maltese  islands  may  be  briefly  enumer- 
ated and  classified  as  follows: 


Occnpation. 


Number, 


Occupation. 


I 


Kumter. 


Police 

Clerks,  &c..  In  GoTernment  employ.. 
Teachers  in  Government  employ,  fe- ' 

males   —  ... 

Engineers  and meclianlcs  in  Gorem- 1 

ment  employ 

Cookft  and  servants:  i 

Males ' 

Females 

Hairdressers  and  barbers,  males  — 

Accountants  and  clerks,  males I 

Mariners,  males 

liiremen  and  stokers,  males 

Boatmen  and  fishermen,  males I 

Porters,  carriers,  coal-heavers,  males . ' 
Carriers,  females 


462 1, 

714  I 


123, 

134; 


Carters,  males 

Stone-masons.  pUsterers,  &c.,  males. 

Cari>ent4>rs,  males  

Gold  and  silver  smiths,  males 

Tailors,  males 

Shoemakers,  males 

,  Blacksmiths,  males   

2,498    ^oach  and  cabmen,  males 

2, 487 1 1  Millers,  bakers,  kneaders,  males . . . . . 

206    Lace- workers,  females 

874    Dressmakers,  females 

1, 388    Cigar-makers,  females 

269    Cottons-pinners,  females 

3, 661    Straw-plait  workers,  females 

5,293  :  Laundresses,  females 

182    Flour  sifters  and  kneaders,  females.. 


912 

8,171 

l,85i 

370 

927 

886 

731 

778 

781 

4,600 

8.484 

989 

5.506 

255 

851 

484 


There  are  16,000  persons  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  which 
12,600  are  men  and  3,500  are  women. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  1  have  omitted  noting  the  smaller  classes 
of  industrious  people,  like  the  weighers  and  measurers,  gardeners,  shep- 
herds, bookbinders,  dyers,  coopers,  tinmen,  basket-makers,  calkers, 
ropemakers,  &c.,  whose  aggregate  numbers  are,  however  considerable. 
As  I  have  before  stated,  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  Maltese  islands  labor  for  wages. 


CONDITION  OF  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES. 

The  Maltese  laborer  in  town  and  country  usually  goes  bare  footed, 
and  seldom  indulges  in  other  clothing  than  shirt,  trousers,  and  vest, 
and  a  brimless  woolen  cap,  which  he  wears  even  in  the  hottest  sun. 
His  suit  for  festival  days  is  the  same  as  mentioned,  only  cleaner,  and  with 
a  coat  (but  not  always)  in  addition.  The  luxury  (I  fancy  '<  agony  "  would 
be  a  more  truthful  term  to  apply)  of  shoes  is  indulged  in  on  festa 
days.  Their  clothing  is  of  the  coarsest  material,  made  from  the  cotton 
grown  in  the  island  by  the  squaw-resembling  Maltese  women.  If  the 
Maltese  pleasures  in  the  way  of  entertainments  are  circumscribed,  their 
temptations  to  spend  their  hard-earned  wages  are  likewise  limited.  TSo 
"shows,''  "circuses,"  or  "grand  combinations"  come  to  these  wave- 
washed  and  sea-girdled  shores.  Religious  festas  in  honor  of  patron  and 
other  saints,  when  the  inhabitants  flock  in  great  numbers  to  the  villages, 
are  the  wildest  gayeties  the  country'  people  partake  of.  and  the  drain  on 
their  pockets  on  such  occasions  seldom  excee<ls  a  few  farthings  spent  for 
rainbow-hued  sweets  (candies)  for  their  olive-skinned,  big-eyed,  lately 
washed  children  that  toddle  solemnly  by  their  sides.  All  Maltese  men 
and  boys  smoke  small  black  cigars  made  of  the  rankest  sort  of  Virginia 
tobacco,  the  cost  of  which  is  one  penny  for  eight  cigars.  The  Maltese 
countryman  has  a  clean-shaven  face,  but  the  coal-heaver,  cabman,  and 
the  city  laborer  nourish  a  moustache  of  more  or  less  fierceness. 

The  rents  for  houses  and  rooms  vary  largely  according  to  lo(*ations  in 
cities,  villages,  or  in  the  country.  For  instance,*  my  cook  paid  $4.86  per 
month  in  Valletta,  for  two  small  unfurnished  rooms,  but  moving  across  a 
half-mile  wide  bay  intoasuburban  village  he  got  a  small  stone  house  with 
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two  rooms  for  $2  a  month.  His  wages  from  me  are  $15  per  month  without 
food.  Deduct  the  penny  a  day  he  pays  for  being  ferried  across  the  har- 
bor and  his  earnings  net  him  $12.60  per  month.  Out  of  this  sam  he  is 
supposed  to  snpply  himself  with  food,  wine,  and  cigars,  support  tus 
family  of  four,  and  give  liberally  to  the  church.  His  wife,  however, 
assists  in  increasing  the  income  of  the  family  by  doing  washing  and 
ironing  at  20  cents  per  dozen  pieces.  This  particular  cook  dresses  well 
and  is  fat,  and  it  has  been  for  two  years  a  mystery  to  my  household 
how  he  accomplished  it.  The  problem  has  been  solved  at  last.  This 
cook — like  all  other  Maltese  cooks — gets  a  commission  on  everything  he 
buys  in  market,  in  shop,  from  street  vendors  of  fruit,  even  on  the  car- 
riage he  may  be  sent  to  hire  for  my  use.  The  lace-seller  who  comes  to 
my  house  has  to  pay  tribute  to  him  ;  the  milk  and  butter  man  contributes; 
he  hires  a  scullion  to  scrub  floors  for  a  sixpence  and  taxes  the  fellow 
a  penny  for  getting  him  the  job.  Sellers  of  charcoal,  kindling-wood, 
brooms,  door-mats,  and  of  everything  of  use  in  the  house  subsidize 
him.  He  is  of  much  more  importance  than  I  am  even  in  my  own  home, 
and  though  the  tradesmen  bow  and  cringe  and  argue  with  me,  tbej 
"divide"  with  the  cook  alone. 

Wages  at  present  in  Malta  do  not  vary  materially  from  those  paid  in 
1878,  when  the  last  Labor  Circular  was  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State.  The  same  conditions  prevail  now  as  then.  Change  seldom 
comes  to  Malta.  The  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer  is  satis 
factory.  The  coal-heavers  a  few  months  ago  refused  to  coal  steamers 
on  Sundays  because  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day,  and  on  account  of 
their  desire  to  be  able  to  attend  divine  services. 

Although  it  is  not  prominent,  or  even  apparent,  the  chiefest  vice  of 
the  Maltese  city  laborer,  like  the  coal-heaver,  is  said  to  be  gambling. 

The  working  people  are  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  when 
and  where  they  choose ;  no  conditions  in  this  regard  are  imposed.  The 
English  employer  pays  his  help  in  British  money  and  settles  every  Sat- 
urday night.  The  Maltese  employer  pays  in  both  British  and  Sicilian 
money.    Co-operative  societies  do  not  exist  in  Malta. 

EMIOBATION. 

The  Maltese  are  so  strongly  attached  to  their  islands  that  they  can- 
not be  induced  to  emigrate  in  any  broad  sense.  An  occasional  batch 
of  young  men  leave  for  distant  fields,  but  their  numbers  are  insignifi- 
cant and  their  rare,  infrequent  successes  abroad  do  not  encourage 
others  to  follow.  If  they  are  not  able  to  lay  up  earnings  against  old 
age,  that  fact  does  not  trouble  them,  for  they  know  their  fellow- 
countrymen  will  not  see  them  in  distress  without  aftording  protectioD, 
or  their  mother  church  let  them  starve.  The  Maltese  are  a  strong  and 
hardy  race,  live  mostly  out  of  doors,  and  the  physical  ills  that  afflict 
them  arc  not  great  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  women  are 
very  prolific  after  marriage  and  have  large  families,  but  they  "  age  ^ 
very  fast,  and  many  mothers  of  thirt}'  appear  to  be  "fifty  years  old. 
Once  married  in  the  island,  the  Maltese  remains  here  and  the  few  who 
emigrate  are  young,  unmarried  men.  The  causes  that  lead  to  emigra- 
tion are  threefold :  a  desire  for  change,  a  hope  to  better  their  condition, 
the  impossibility  of  accumulating  any  considerable  means  at  home. 
They  are  not  dissatisfied  with  their  country  or  their  rulers.  The  polit- 
ical rights  of  the  Maltese  are  not  numerous  or  important-  Only  the 
workingman  who  pays  $30  per  annum  rent  for  his  house  or  landed 
property,  or  receives  that  amount  from  a  tenant,  may  vote.    Education 
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or  iDtelligence  has  QOthing  to  do  in  coDsidering  the^  qnalifications  of 
voters.  The  privilege  is  based  on  money  and  an  age  of  over  twenty-one 
years  in  the  voter. 

POL.11I0AL  BIGHTS. 

The  voter  votes  only  for  members  of  the  council  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, whose  acts  and  conclusions  can,  however,  be  annulled  by  the 
Iiiiperial  Government  of  Great  Britain  should  it  deem  its  colonial  inter- 
ests in  Malta  imperiled  or  abused.  Of  the  12,000  voters  in  the  Maltese 
islands  only  4,089  exercised  the  franchise  in  tlie  last  election  of  January 
11, 1884.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  laboring  men  of  the  islands  do 
not  value  very  highly  or  exercise  very  numerously  their  political  prerog- 
atives. It  is  perhaps  better  thus,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  per- 
sonal indifference  of  the  great  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  laboring 
classes.  Where  the  voter  is  ignorant  his  vote  can  be  of  no  real  value 
to  his  country. 

As  to  the  social,  moral,  and  educational  conditions  of  the  Maltese 
people  I  beg  to  respectfully  refer  to  my  dispatch  No.  61,  dated  March 
15,  1884,  which  was  published  in  the  volume  of  Consular  Reports  for 
May,  1884. 

It  is  possible  that  the  report  of  wages  paid  railway  employes  at  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  in  1880,  which  Mr.  Genest^,  the  builder  of  the  road, 
has  furnished  me  with,  and  which  I  inclose,  marked  A,  may  be  of  inter- 
est in  connection  with  this  subject 


Printees  and  peinting  offices. 

Statement  ahowing  the  wiigea  paid  per  week  of  fifty  four  houre  toprintere  (compoeitora,  preee- 
men y  proof -readerBi  fc)  in  the  island  of  Malta, 


Ocoopations. 

Lowest 

Higheat 

Average. 

Gomnortitora 

$2  43 
2« 

$8  65 
3  14 

$8  14 
2  92 

PreMQQQii     ^  ^..^..x...*.-..^^^^.^.....^-. <.......................... 

There  are  no  proof-readers  employed.  There  are  about  40  printing  presses  in  Malts.  12  of  which  are 
used  for  the  printing  of  newspapers,  the  others  for  the  printing  of  hand-bills,  bill-heads,  notices, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  &c.    All  are  hand-presses,  worked  by  man-power. 

Ageioultjjbal  wages. 


Wagee  paid  per  day  to  agricultural  lahorerBy  without  food,  in  (he  island  of  Malta. 
[A  day's  field  work  in  Malta  stretches  fh>m  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  yaries  only  with  the  length  of  the  days.  ] 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

Hired  trained  farmer  oanable of  directins  aflrricultnre 

82 
24 
08 

18 
12 

50 
32 
24 

24 
20 

88 

TraiDOd  working  farmer,  capable  of  plowing,  sowing,  and  overlooking. 
Farm  laborers : 

Timt  climfi  for  nlowinir  sowinir.  diirffinff.  drivinir.  Ac. 

Second  class 

80 

Boys 

18 

Women  laborers : 

First  class     

20 

Second  class 

17 

A  government  pamphlet  issued  in  1883  states  that  the  wages  for  labor  per  diem  ia  the  conntry  dis- 
tricts of  the  island  are :  Domestic,  from  20  to  24  cents ;  predial,  from  10  to  80  cents;  trades,  from  36  to 
00  cents;  but  the  table  above  first  given  is  to  my  knowledge,  gained  after  personal  research  and  in- 
quiry, correct 
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Household  wages  in  towns  and  citib& 

Wage9  paid  per  monik  to  Kou9ekold  BervanU'in  the  UUmd  of  MalUy  wUhomifood. 


Ooonpfttions. 


I  Lowest  '  HiflMftt.   ATBE^e. 


_l_ 


CoMbmui $15  03 

Footmakn I  9  73 

Cook,  mui 14  99 

Cook,  MoUtant .' I  9  78 

Soullion 7  29 

Serrant,  able  to  speak  JBoxliab :  | 

Male 1  973 

Female 7  29 

Serrant.  not  able  to  speak  Englisb  : 

Male* 7  90 

Keuale-* 8  Oi 

Wetnorse* 9  73 

Girl* •  2  43 

Boy* 3  98 

Washerwoman,  per  working  day 24 


$19  46  , 

18  1«  ! 

19  46 

14  50 
9  7S  I 

15  08 
9  73 

10  94 
•  07 

14  50 
4  88 

4  80 
80 


015  « 
UM 
156 
UM 

8fi 

13»      ' 
051 

481 

1211 

se 

»5  -J 


•  With  food. 

Stobb  and  shop  wages. 


and  retailt  to  males  and/eawUet, 


and  generai 
r,  in  the  ielan 


ieland  of  Malta. 


Oconpatloiia. 


Lowest    Hlchsst.  I  ATSfSgiL 


Males: 

Shop  assistants  and  clerks per  week.. 

Porters do.... 

Cabinetmakers do — 

Upholsterers do — 

Females:* 

Shop  derka  and  assistants do — 

Dressmakers  and  milliners do — 

Fnmitnre-dealing  establishments :  t 

Carpenters  per  day.. 

Cabinet-makers do — 

ITphnlsterers do.... 


f7t9 
898 

5  10 
6«7 

8  89 
488 


85 

1  81 


SO 

in 

411 

219 

in 

a 
m 

17 


*  The  higher  rate  only  paid  to  those  who  can  out  and  snperintend  ths  work  of  outttng  sad  flttiac. 
A  Maltese  dressmaker  earns  02.50  for  the  same  work  that  an  American  dressmaker  woald  charge  tttm 
17  to  $10  for,  doing  the  work  at  her  own  home. 

tXhe  largest  esUbiishment  in  the  city  of  Valletto. 

Railway  employes. 


IVagee  paid  per  day,  toeek,  or  month ,  ae  it  majf  he^  to  railway  employes  (tkoee  engaged  akett 
Btaiione  ae  well  as  those  engaged  on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen,  railroad  laborers,  ft,) 
in  the  island  of  Malta.  . 


Oooapations. 


Lowest  j  Highest '  Ayersge. 


Station  master  (one) per  day..,  $0  81 

Station  masters do —  80 

Gaarde  of  trains  (also  doing  ticket  collecting) do....  80 

Couplers  and  greasers do...  j  82 

Plate  layers  (layers  of  rails) do 1  32 

Gangers  to  plate  layers do —  40 

Oate-keepers  and  crossing  gnards do — |  20 

Night  watchmen do....  I  82 

Engine  driver do — I  1  01 

Firemen do — I  08 

Cleaners do '  40 

Coalmen do.... I  32 

Assistant  fitter do....  85 

Carpenters do  ...|  54 

Booking  clerks* per  week..;  4  80 

Trafiic  snperintendent permonth..  83  18 

Aeconntant do 1  03  18 

Engine  fitter do.... I  66  32 


$0  81 
54 
00 
82 

32 

48 

80 

32 

1  21 

00 

40 

82 

85 

00 

4  80 

83  18 

03  18 

58  82 


I  45 

44 

20 

I  S 

;        111 

M 
40 
» 
85 

eo 

4» 
03  19 
OS  18 
58» 


*  With  the  exception  of  one  station  the  booking  is  done  by  the  station  master. 
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Wages  paid  per  day  for  Maltese  lahorere  employed  from  1881  to  1883  in  the  oonstntotion  of 
the  Malta  Railway  (?{  miles  in  lenglh). 


Occnpatioiis. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

foremen  ...... 

$0  52 
40 
82 
18 
12 
82 
84 
24 
50 
48 
60 
60 
80 
86 

48 
86 
22 
52 
44 
86 
73 
73 
66 
78 
32 
40 

$0  62 
56 

IfasoDS 

Miners  (qoArrymen)  

I«aborera 

40 

27 

Soys 

17 

Stone-ontters...... "... 

42 

WaUers 

80 

"Wallers'  laborers 

30 

Carpenters 

61 

X«eaaing  men 

60 

Timo-keepers 

63 

Smitlis  

66 

Stone  breakers 

81 

Platelayers 

2» 

There  being  no  United  States  consul  in  Tanis^  I  venture  to  insert  the 
wages  paid  railway  employes  in  that  regency,  as  follows: 

Wages  paid  per  day  to  railway  empl(Af4s  in  the  regency  of  Tunis,  in  Africa. 


Occnpations. 

Wages. 

Occupations. 

Wages. 

Station  masters per  day. . 

$121 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 

$0  80  to  48 

48 

1  46 

1 

Second  driver  and  fitter,  .per  day. . 

Third  driver  and  fitter do.... 

Firemen do 

Cleaners do 

Coal-men do.... 

One  head-smith do 

Carpenters do.... 

Locomotive     saperintendent.  per 
month 

$1  21 
1  0» 
73 
60 
60 
1  00 
97 

Seoond-claas  stadon masters. .do  ... 

Ticket  ooUectors do.... 

Guards do.... 

Couplers  and  fl^eaaers do. . . . 

Plate-layers do.... 

Gate-keepers  and  crossing-gnards, 
per  day .  ....  ... 

ll'^ht  watchmen per  day.. 

*97  20 

Head  enginendrlTer do 

Chief  clerk per  month.. 

82  23 

*  And  house  allowance. 
The  above  are  rates  furnished  by  ths  general  manager  in  1882. 


Foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  in  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  iron  works,  in  the 

island  of  Malta, 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average. 

Fitters 

$5  10 

5  10 

6  19 
6  10 

4  88 
6  10 
729 

5  10 
488 
8  65 
865 

$8  76 
656 
729 
9  96 
583 
7  29 
9  96 
683 
583 
4  01 
3  65 

$6  02 
6  83 

6  74 

7  65 
6  10 
6  21 

8  75 

Pattern-makers 

Ifolders .' 

Boiler-makers 

Blacksmiths .  .    .^.    x......        .  ^ 

Plumbers 

Carpenters 

622 
5  10 

Bricklayers .' 

Mft^ns               

388 
8  66 

Laborers ^ . .        ^ . .  x    . 
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Ship- YARDS  and  sHiP-BuiLDixia. 

Waget  paid  per  day  of  ten  hoart  i»  ehip-yarde,  dietimguUkitig  Matem  from  amd  wood  $ki^ 
building,  in  ike  island  of  Malta. 


Occapatioiu. 


Loirett.  <  Hijthest. ;  ATcnfB. 


Blockinaken 

Boller-maken 

Carpenters  

Calkert 

Fitters  and  turners. 

Joiners 

Laborers 

Painters  

Plumbers 

Pattern-makers  .... 

Riveters 

Shipwrights 

Smiths 


10  60 
97 
60 
73 
1  46 
73 
60 
73 
07 
73 
07 
73 
73 


10  97 

1  4a 

97 
1  09 
1  9« 
1  09 
60 
97 
1  33 
1  09 
1  46 
1  09 
1  09 


in 

71 

it 

175 

n 
as 

lU 

n 
la 

91 


Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  (offioere  and  men),  dieiinguiekina  between  oeeam,  oo«et,  < 
river  navigation  and  between  sail  and  steam,  in  the  island  of  Malta, 


Ooonpations. 


Loirest. 


Hlcbest*     '     Arera^ew 


BAIUXa  VEMSLS— OCBJkV.* 

Master 

Mate 

Boatswain 

Seamen 

Ordinairy  seamen 

OTBAMBBa— fOBBIOX  TftAOB. 

Master 

Mate 

Second  mate 

Chief  engineer 

Second  engineer 

Third  engineer 

Fireman    

Able  seaman 

0TIAMB1C»— COACT  TRADE. 

Master 

Mate 

Bogioeer 

Second  engineer 

Firemen 

Seamen 


t9»Si 
20  27 
18  24 
11  16 
962 


58  S9 
26  76 
20  97 
73  99 


48  66, 

29  19 

17  02 

10  94 

48  66 

24  82 

53  51 

26  76 

17  03 

10  94 

1«2«0 
19  2S 
17  « 
11  M 
SIT 


589 

25  S4 

2BN 
TOM 

4«a 

26  71 
15  81 
10  64 


46  S 
2111 
51  « 
25  54 
1181 
10  51 


*  And  21  per  cent  on  all  grosn  freights  and  one>half  gratlfloatlons. 

t  Coast  trade,  shares  from  half  the  whole  profit  on  flight  payable  at  the  termlBatlon  of  the  rojH^ 
an  follows:  Master,  2  shares  and  percentage  on  flreight;  ofBoera,  1|  shares;  seamen,  1  ahare. 

Civil  enqineeb  department. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  hours  in  winter  and  sixty  hours  in  summer  to  the  employ4t 
of  the  street  department  in  the  city  of  Valletta,  island  of  Malta. 


Occupations. 


Loweat. 


Highest. 


Average. 


Masons,  men  who  set  stones 

Stone-cutters,  men  who  dress  stones 

Plasterers 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths 

Carters ■ 

Foreman,  or  master  of  some  trade .. 

Assistant  foreman,  or  a  good  Journeyman  of  some  trade 

First-clam  laborer 

Second-class  laborer 

Ordinary  laborer 

Boys   

Miners,  corresponding  to  quarrymen  * 

Miners,  employed  on  piece-workt 

*  One  of  the  most  important  trades  in  Malta. 


r2  93 

14  38 

|8» 

243 

865 

304 

248 

8  65 

304 

243 

865 

3  04 

2  13 

583 

805 

1  82 

243 

20! 

8  65 

729 

607 

292 

438 

305 

292 

865 

304 

194 

2  43 

2  10 

1  46 

183 

170 

73 

1  21 

W 

243 

365 

8» 

486 

607 

540 

t  Working  what  honxs  they  like. 
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EOYAL  ENGINEEB  DEPABTMENT. 

Wages  paid  per  day  of  ten  hours  each. 


UBS 


Oobnpations. 


JiLSBistant  flttera 

Stone  dreasen 

Stokers  

Miller's  laborers 

PVtrenian  bakers  in  oommissariat  departoent 
Kneaders  in  oommissariat  department 


Wages  paid  in  ordnance  department  per  week  of  sixty  hours  and  per  day  of  ten  hours. 


Occnpations. 

Lowest. 

Highest 

Arexage. 

Smiths  

.per  week. . 

$3  65 

292 

8  65 

804 

2  92 

292 

292 

20 

82 

82. 

$5  46 

4  88 

802 

8  65 

8  65 

2  92 

292 

28 

60 

48 

14  56 

8  65 

Oarpenters 

do.... 

FiUers 

do 

5  88 

Ooopers...... ......  ............... 

, do.... 

8  84 

Xinsers 

do.... 

8  78 

Painters 

do.... 

2  92 

I«aborerH           ..  ......■•■  .     ..  .. 

do.... 

2  92 

Bxoavators 

rTallors 

per  day.. 

do 

24 
46 

Shoemakers....*. 

do.... 

40 

GOVEENMENT  DEPABTMENT. 
Wages  paid  per  day  o/8.54  hourt?  work  throughout  the  year  in  ike  Malta  dodh-yard. 


Oconpatlona. 


Lowest 

Highsst 

$100 

$168 

49 

97 

48 

97 

64 

1  58 

60 

60 

56 

1  21 

68 

77 

78 

109 

60 

1  09 

48 

60 

54 

97 

86 

52 

85 

1  21 

66 

97 

60 

97 

48 

85 

86 

52 

60 

85 

56 

78 

48 

56 

60 

79 

86 

40 

48 

48 

82 

86 

12 

28 

ATfirage. 


Fitters  and  tamers 

Assistant  fitters  and  turners 

Assistant  molders , 

Pattern-makers 

Carpenters. 

Shipwrights 

Joiners 

Coppersmiths 

Smiths 

Hammermen 

Boiler-makers 

Helpers   ...'. 

Blookmakers 

Sawjers 

Painters 

Calkers 

Hosemakers , 

Sailmakers 

Tailors 

RigHfers 

Sngine-diiveni 

Stokers 

SkiUed  laborers 

Laborers 

Boys 


$188 

79 

72 

1  11 


72 
91 
84 
64 
75 
44 
1  03 
81 
78 
66 
44 
72 
64 


88 
48 
84 
20 
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GOYEBNMENT  DEPABTMENTS  AND  OFFICES. 

Wagm  paid  per  aiiii«m  of  eight  daUv  houn  to  employ^  in  Govemwkemt  depwrtmemia  emi 
ofioee  {excliuive  of  tradeew%em  and  laiorere)  in  Malta. 


Ooenpatloiis. 


Lowert.        HixlMit. 


▲MlstMit obi«f  seoretMy peri 

Fint-claM  dorks: 

Ormde  first do... 

Orade  second do... 

Seoond-clsss  cUrks : 

Grade  first do... 

Orsde  second do... 

Third-cUss  clerks: 

Orsde  first do... 

Ontde  second do... 

issensers : 

Orsde  first do... 

Orsde  second do... 

Grade  third do... 

AUDIT  AKD  OOIITBACT  OVflCB. 

Anditor-general do... 

Clerks: 

Grade  first do... 

Grade  second do... 

Grade  third do... 

Grade  foorth do... 

UCBIYBB-aKKBEAL'B  OFFICB. 

Beeelrer>ffeneral do... 

Deputy  general do... 

Clerks : 

Grade  first fo... 

Grade  second do... 

Messengers *•.-- 

GOYBRRMiiiT  PBiimira  omcs. 

Saperintendant pwaannm. 

Compositors: 

First  class - psrmonth. 

Second  olaas do... 

Pressmen: 

First  class do... 

Second  class do... 

Cmrrlers do... 


rosT-omcB. 


Chief  clerk 

Clerks: 

First  class. . . 

Second  class. 


.permonth. 


OUROM'BOUSB. 


.perumom. 


Collector 

Clerks: 

First  class do. 

Second  class do. 

Third  class do. 

Gangers do., 

Storekeepers : do., 

OrerseeTS do. 

Guardians do. 

Pnblic  weighers do. 

Public  measurers do., 

,  POBTB  DBPABIMKBrr. 

Superintendent do. 

Assistant  superintendent do., 

Clerks... - • ■.•«■•.............••. .........do. . 

Keeperi  guardians,  and  Uborers do. 

Boatmen do — 

PUBUC  WOBKB. 

Superintendent do- 
Surveyors do... 

Clerks -do. 

Drnughtmen V^i'fii^ Digitized  by 


•1,M4  88 

1,215  88 
92848 

874  B» 
632  6< 

5BSM 

487K 

se8» 

487  28 
486  11 

$U6  78 


^48S& 

nft63 
758X8 
612  4ft 
497  16 


1,848  81 
1,167  88 

9S3]2 

406  78 
145  81 


728  97 


880  82 
248  82 
287  65 
170  82 


145  89 
175  19 
145  89 


600  09 
292  80 


•GaagU 


MS! 

14  98 

IS  11 
17  « 
12U 

488  65 

17  62 
14  88 

2;  438  25 

1,218C» 
978  80 
28199 
584  68 
729  95 
818  SS 
218  88 
29199 
194  66 

n.  459  95 

1«216  6S 

632  65 

888  S3 

17518 

1«9<6  68 

705M 

1,216  62 

^585  88 

LABOR   IN  EUROPfi^MALTA. 
Wages  jpaid  per  annum  of  eight  daily  hours,  fo, — Continaed. 
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Ooonpations. 


Lowest. 


Highest 


Public  works— Continued. 

Saperintendent  pnblio  gardens '. per  annum.. 

liesBenfcers  ....' .'< do 

Overseers do 

Gardeners ^ do.... 

Guardians do.... 

Keepers  of  old  castles do 

Grave  diggers do.... 

Clock  regulators do 

CHABTTABiE  nBITTUTIOm. 

Comptroller do 

ClerKs do 

Storekeepers do 

Messengers do 

Surgeons do 

Chaplains do 

Apothecaries  and  medical  storekeepers do 

Matrons do 

Men  nurses do.... 

Pcmale  nurses do.... 

JUDICIAL  BSTABUSHMXirre. 

Chief  Justice ^ do 

Judges '. do 

Registrar do 

Deputy  registrars do 

Clerks do.... 

Interpreters do 

Marshals do 

Crown  lawyers do 

Police  magistrates do 

Country  magistrates do  ... 

Archive  keepers do.... 

TSotary  clerks  ....& do.... 

Police  court  clerks do 

Porters  and  messengers do 

Police  physicians do 

Chief  of  police .^..do 

Assistant  chief  of  police ....do 

Inspectors  of  police do 

Chemists,  of  police do 

Sanitary  inspectors : do 

Sergeants do 

Policemen do — 

PBISOITB'  KBTABUBHIONTB. 

Superintendent do — 

Assistant  superintendent do 

Medical  officers do 

Schoolmaster  and  chaplain do.... 

Chief  warder do 

Warders do.... 

Messengers do.... 

Gatekeeper do 

PUBLIC  PAWBBBOKBB  AKD  BAVIXaB-BAirK. 

Manager do.... 

Clerk,  first  class do.... 

Clenks do — 

Keepers  of  pledges do  — 

Porter do 

Servants do 

Kight-guards do.... 


$291  09 
170  32 


840  65 
"840*65 


97  33 
97  38 


682  45 
291  99 


291  99 
486  65 
1,265  29 
924  63 
632  64 
632  64 
291  99 
194  66 
194  66 


889  82 
194  66 
194  66 
218  99 
131  89 


889  82 
170  82 
170  82 
145  99 
48  66 


$705  63 
145  99 
243  32 
145  99 
194  66 
97  33 
145  99 
116  79 


1, 946  60 
1, 216  25 
840  65 
175  19 
875  97 
194  66 
437  98 
864  06 
145  99 
145  99 


3, 163  22 

2,433  26 

1,445  99 

1, 216  62 

487  98 

380  89 

588  98 

2,433  25 

1, 459  95 

1, 216  62 

924  63 

875  97 

924  63 

218  99 

1,459  95 

2^433  25 

1,459  95 

681  81 

486  65 

486  65 

218  90 

184  92 


1,119  29 
487  98 
194  66 
291  99 
248  83 
170  82 
97  88 
48  79 


1,216  62 
924  68 
487  98 
588  98 
170  82 
170  82 
121  66 
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Educational  estabushmbnts* 

WagM  paid  to  profe$9or$,  ieaekenf  and  othen  in  ike  Oifvemmeni  9ek0ol$  umd  im  the 

Up  in  Malta. 

f  BalAriM  paid  an  aU  by  the  jmt.] 


OoGiipationft. 


UnVZBBITT  AHP  LTCIUM.* 

tv  ^  ■ ..« 

Director  of  education 

Clerk,  first  olast 

Clerk.  eeooDd  daM 

Principal  of  nniveraity 

ProfeMore: 

Theology ■ 

Law 

Political  economj 

Medicine 

Anatomy  and  biatology 

Midwifery 

ChemiAtry 

I^ataral  history  and  forensic 
I         mMllciue 

Latin  liUnratnre 

Italian  literature 

English  literature 

Arabic  and  Oriental  languages 

Mathematics  and  physios 

■  J^Kl« 

Surgery 

Dissector 

Portor 

Keeper  of  anntomical  theater 

Teachers  of  English : 

Three each., 

One 

One 

Teachers  of  Italian : 

One 

-rm  Two 

Teachers  in~ 

Geometry  and  meohanios 

Latin  and  Italian 

Latin 

French , 

Ancient  and  modem  Greek. . . 
Land  surreylng  and  mathe- 
matics  


Salary. 


«3;488  25 

437  96  ' 

840  «5 : 

078  80 

729  97  ' 
778  64  I 
688  98 
924  63 
683  98 
668  08 
883  08  I 

683  98  , 

6a  98  I 
688  98 
1,460  95  1 
583  98  I 
729  97 
683  98 
•683  98 
145  99  ; 
194  66  ' 
170  32  , 

688  08 

486  05 
437  98  , 

583  98 

487  98 

688  98 

486  65 
437  98 
840  65 
840  66 

683  98 


Ooonpatlona. 


nmyiBsiTT  AMD  LTCBim— Cont'd. 

Teachers  in— Continned. 

Arithmetic  and  bookkeqilng .. 
Arithmetic  and  nathematioa  .. 

Drawing 

Geography  , 


Bograp 
Karigatlon  . 
WritUig  .... 


Salacy. 


PBXMART  ■CHOOLA.t 


..do.. 

..do. 

..do.. 

.do.. 

.do.. 


Inspector 

Masters: 

One , 

Three 

Two 

Three 

Five 

Four 

Seven 

Three .do. 

Masters  of  Tocal  music do... 

Masters  of  lineal  drawing do. . . 

Masters  of  wood-earring do. .. 

Mistresses  of  schools : 

One '. 

Two i eacb.. 

Three do... 

Four do... 

Five .* do... 

Ten do... 

Four do... 

Two  assistant  mistresses do. . . 

One  boad-mistress  of  female  sobodl 
of  seoondary  Instruction 


38»a 

58I« 
58i« 

tf7« 

4Mm 


iaam 
aaos 

946« 
316  33 
»1  » 

2C7  6I 

au8 

$145  M-as  « 

169»-af7C 

145  » 


rimUC  LIBBABT. 


Librarian . . 
Asslstante. 


48BC 


9tta 
218» 
1M6I 
116  19 

48BS 


145  99.194  • 


*  Salaries  paid  in  the^miverslty  and  in  the  lyoeum.  where  the  system  of  education  la  more  or  lest 

"  [into.       mnm 

ages  paid  teachers  in  the  Tillage  scboola. 


oollegiato, 
t  wages 


YABIOUS  TBADBS. 

Wages  paid  lahorere  at  varUme  oocupaOone  in  ike  leland  of  Jfolto. 

OOAL-HEAYEBS.  OB  LABOBBSS. 


Description  of  work. 


Prieeper 


Discharging  sbip's  hold  to  ship's  rail 

Discharging  fhMn  ship's  rail  to  ligbt'Ors 

Discharging  fVom  lighters  into  stores  on  shore 

Biftoharging  from  ship  rail  into  store 

Discharging  fh)m  ship's  rati  into  store,  if  weighed 

Discharging  fh>m  store  into  lighters 

Discharging  fh>m  lighters  into  bunkers  (at  $4.06  por  lighter  of  80  tons) 
Trimming  same  in  bunkers,  $4.86  for  100  tons) 


SI 
It 

u 

a« 

24 
12 
14 
6 


These  coal  men  work  in  gangs,  ten  in  a  gang,  and  work  aboat  100  tons 
a  day,  discharging  vessels.  They  average,  with  constant  work  (which 
they  seldon  get),  from  $3.04  to  $4.86  a  man  per  week.  No  steam-power 
is  used  in  handling  coal,  all  the  coal  being  carried  in  baskets  to  and 
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£rom  the  ships  and  the  lighters  and  the  shore.  Lives  are  freqaently  lost 
among  the  coal-carriers  by  the  laborer  falling  into  the  sea  of  the  har- 
bor while  crossing  the  narrow  plank  fipom  ship  to  lighter. 

SAILMAKBRS 

earn  from  75  cents  to  83  cents  per  day  of  10  hours  on  an  average, 
though  when  the  dock-yard  is  run  to  its  fiillest  capacity  then  the  ont- 
Bide  sailmakers'  daily  earnings  are  slightly  in  advance  of  these  figures. 
The  dock-yard  laborer  earns  less  per  day,  i.  6.,  from  60  to  70  cents,  but 
Ills  work  is  generally  steadier.  The  dock-yard  is  a  Oovernment  estab- 
lishment, and  the  workmen  employed  in  it  work  sixty  hours  per  week 
in  the  summer  and  fifty- four  hours  in  winter,  and  for  overtime — not  ex- 
ceeding three  hours — they  are  paid  8  cents  per  hour. 

The  following  list  of  wages  paid  workmen  of  various  trades  through- 
oat  the  island  was  compiled  by  Mr.  James  Duncan,  a  Scotch  merchant 
and  shipper  of  twenty-five  years'  standing  in  i^alta: 

[The  ftverage  dnration  of  lAbor  per  week  la  usaally  sixty  hours  in  snmmer,  and  flfty-fonr  hoars  in 

irinter.] 


Lowest 

Highest 

▲▼erage. 

l^MHnit 

ner  dav . . 

$0  44 
34 
86 
82 
40 
00 
60 
78 
73 
48 
48 
24 
100 
36 
60 

$0  85 

46 

62 

40 

78 

78 

78 

86 

86 

1  21 

60 

121 

1  00 

48 

81 

*>% 

Helpers 

do 

Plaeterers 

do-.. 

44 

Helpers 

do.... 

86 

Cftrpenters 

do.... 

66 

Gasflttors 

do.... 

67 

Blacksmiths 

Cabinet-makers , 

do.... 

do.... 

67 
70 

Cab  driyers 

: do.... 

70 

Sngray  ers 

do.... 

85 

do 

54 

Jewelers 

do.... 

76 

Soft-stone  oanrers 

Glaziers 

do.... 

do.... 

100 
42 

Shoemakers „  ................. 

an 

66 

WAOBS  IN  OOZO. 

In  the  Maltese  island  of  Gozo  the  prices  paid  for  labor  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  follows : 

The  agricnltnral  laborers  earn  about  the  same  wages  as  the  field- 
hands  in  Malta,  averaging,  say,  from  34  to  42  cents  per  long  day's  work. 

The  lace  workers  of  Gozo  (who  made  by  hand  most  of  the  celebrated 
Malta  lace  that  is  manufactured  in  the  islands)  number  about  4,500 
women  and  girls,  all  working  at  their  own  homes  in  the  courts  of  their 
houses  or  in  the  open  air  outside.  They  work  by  the  piece  for  the  shop- 
keepers of  Valletta,  who  contract  for  the  lace,  the  latter  furnishing  pat- 
terns and  providing  the  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  material  needed.  They 
earn  from  48  cents  to  $1.21  each  per  week,  and  work  on  an  average  of 
ten  hours  per  day  the  year  round.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  women  to 
engage  in  an  occupation  requiring  more  persistent,  steady,  patient  ap- 
plication than  Malta  lace  making.  The  lace-worker's  eyes  early  show 
the  trying  effects  of  their  pursuit,  and  I  conclude,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, that  fully  one-fifth  of  the  women  and  girls  engaged  in  this  indus- 
try have  eye  diseases  of  one  kind  or  another.  Their  small  earnings  are 
all  expended  in  the  cost  of  living  and  an  occasional  cheap,  high-colored 
frock  and  a  black  silk  faldetta  for  fesia  days.  They  eat  and  drink 
biead^  fish,  and  wine,  very  seldom  indulging  in  meats  and  vegetables, 
excepting  in  the  shape  of  soup-like  stews  hotly  seasoned.    The  cost  of 
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living  seems  almost  ridiculous — were  it  not  so  pitiful — one  poor  womaQ 
telling  me  sadlj  that  owing  to  the  high  price  of  food  she  could  not  save 
but  a  penny  a  day  out  of  her  earnings  of  8  pence.  Fruits  are,  however, 
generously  plenty  in  Gozo,  and  grapes,  pnckly-pears,  pomegranates,  &c^ 
grow  almost  wild  and  are  exceedingly  cheap. 

The  hardest  stone  in  the  Malt^  islands  is  found  in  6020,  and  is 
known  as  ^'zoncor."  It  is  largely  used  in  the  city  of  Yalletta  for  the 
steps  of  the  stairs  that  climb  the  steepest  streets.  Qozo  contains  about 
17,000  inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  <* bread-winners.' 
The  wages  earned  by  them  are:  Quarry  men,  from  $1.68  to  $2.19  per 
week ;  stone  dressers,  from  $1.94  to  $2.19  per  week.  These  figures  are 
for  handling  the  usual  soft  stone  of  the  island;  for  hard  stone  (zoncor) 
the  wages  are  exactly  double. 

Stone-carriers  are  paid  8  cents  per  foot  of  stone  according  to  distance; 
hard  stone^  double  price.    Builders'  masons  earn  from  $2.92  to  $3.65 

Jer  week;  carpenters,  $1.58  to  $2.42;  gardeners,  $1.21  to  $1.46:  tailors, 
1.21  to  $1.46;  shoemakers,  73  cents  to  $1.21.  All  working  m>Di  6  a. 
m.  in  summer  and  7  a.  m.  in  winter  till  sunset  The  bakers  of  Goso 
earn  7  cents  per  bushel  of  flour  for  kneading,  and  for  baking  6  cents 
per  bushel,  which  is  often  done  during  six  hours  night  work.  Slaugh- 
terers receive  for  killing  pigs  12  cents  each,  and  for  oxen  24  cents  each, 
including  dressing.  Cigar-makers,  usually  girls,  are  paid  2  and  3  cents 
per  100  cigars  and  they  can  earn  from  12  to  18  cents  a  day  if  they  are 
industrious.  Farriers  are  paid  12  cents  per  pair  of  shoes,  and,  for 
trimming,  8  cents  per  animal.  These  farriers  will  go  to  stables  or 
fields  to  do  their  jobs,  carrying  their  tools  with  them.  The  Gozo  boat- 
men average  earnings  of  from  12  cents  to  16  cents  per  voyage  to  Yal- 
letta,  and  seldom  make  more  than  one  trip  a  day.  The  wages  of  fisher- 
men are  exceedingly  uncertain,  but  withal,  renumerative— say,  from  75 
cents  to  95  cents  per  day  averaged  by  the  year. 
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ESPORT  BY  00N8VL  8PBAGUB. 

In  reply  to  the  Department  circular  letter  dated  the  15th  February 
last,  and  received  on  the  24th  ultimo,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  only  manu- 
facturing industry  that  Gibraltar  has,  or  ever  had,  is  cigar  and  cigarette 
making,  which  formerly  afforded  employment  to  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  women,  and  children;  but  owing  to  the  languishing  state  of 
the  tobacco  trade  from  the  rigorous  and  vexations  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  local  government,  this  branch  of  industry  has  greatly  declined, 
eo  that  a  comparatively  small  number  now  earn  but  a  scanty  and  pre- 
•carious  livelihood  by  what  was  once  a  flourishing  business.  It  is  true 
that  the  scale  of  wages  in  this  employment  has  been  at  all  times  rather 
low,  but  at  present  I  believe  it  to  be  merely  nominal. 

There  is  no  agricultural  employment  in  Gibraltar,  and  it  would  be 
•difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  flx  upon  any  definite  scale  of  charges  here 
for  most  of  the  labor  or  work  done  by  different  tradesmen  and  artisans 
OS  elsewhere,  for  in  Gibraltar  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  laborers  are 
•commonly  engaged  in  job  work.  • 

Coal-heavers,  whose  services  are  only  required  for  the  occasion,  are 
-paid  according  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed.  The  following  charges 
may  be  considered  as  the  actual  ones  paid  in  the  coal  trade,  viz :  Thirty 
-eents  per  ton  for  discharging  coal  from  steamships  when  by  steam  winch, 
and  38  cents  per  ton  when  by  whips.  The  foreman  gets  $1  besides  for 
-every  100  tons  of  coal  discharged. 

The  coal  merchants  pay  18  cents  per  ton  for  receiving  coal  on  board 
13ieir  hulks;  31  cents  per  ton  are  charged  for  coaling  steamships  from 
the  between-decks  of  hulks,  and  38  cents  per  ton  when  from  the  hold. 

The  foreman  also  receives  $1  per  100  tons  for  coaling  steamships. 
The  laborers  average  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  diem. 

The  most  serious  item  in  the  poor  man's  expenses  here  is  house  rent, 
•which  has  always  been  excessive,  owing  to  the  overcrowded  population 
-of  this  small  town.  ^'^^ 

The  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  cla.sses  consists  of  bread  and  butter 
-and  coffee  or  tea  in  the  morning,  a  Spanish  soup  either  of  meat  or  of  oil 
and  vegetables  with  macaroni,  during  the  day,  and  fried  fish  and  bread 
for  supper.    The  poorest  classes  subsist  chiefly  upon  fish  and  vegetables. 

The  present  rates  of  wages,  compared  with  those  which  prevailed  in 
1878,  have  hardly  experienced  any  material  change,  for,  notwithstanding 
that  general  depression  exists  i&  trade,  the  coal  traffic  rather  increases, 
4ind  employs  many  laborers. 

The  cheapness  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors  is  somewhat  of  a  temp- 
tation to  inebriety  among  the  working  classes  here. 

Strikes  are  hardly  known,  as  the  laborer  is  entirely  helpless,  and  un- 
able to  remove  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  better  if  possible  his  condition 
or  seek  other  employment,  so  that  he  is  almost  at  the  mercy  of  his  em- 
ployer. 

No  co-operative  societies  exist  at  Gibraltar^  nor  are  there  any  factories 
established  within  its  fortress  or  boundaries. 

The  principal  occupation  at  this  port  of  the  working  classes,  who 
tnay  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most  indigent,  and  whose  moral  and  social 
4eondition  generally  leaves  great  room  for  improvement,  is  in  the  coal  trade. 

They  are  composed  chiefly  of  Maltese,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
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Other  inhabitants  of  southern  climes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Gib- 
raltar natives  and  the  Maltese,  they  reside  oatside  this  fortress,  in 
the  surrounding  villages  in  Spanish  jurisdiction,  but  are  permitted,, 
through  the  indulgence  of  the  British  authorities,  to  enter  and  work  in 
the  coal  trade  at  this  port  under  temporary  day  permits ;  at  least  1,200 
of  this  class  of  laborers  are  constantly  employed  in  this  work,  and^ 
although  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they  choose, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  somewhat  subjected  to  some  con- 
ditions by  their  respective  foremen,  who,  holding  ejcclusive  privilege  of 
hiring  them,  have,  doubtless,  the  means  of  obliging  them  to  patronize 
certain  drinking  establishments  for  some  private  benefit  to  themselves. 

These  laborers  are  paid  immediately  after  they  finish  their  work,  by 
their  respective  foremen,  in  copper  coins. 

Being  generally  burdened  with  a  numerous  family  to  HMuntain,  they 
can  hardly  earn  sufficient  to  meet  their  most  pressing  necessities ;  it  Is 
therefore  rare  for  any  of  them  to  succeed  in  laying  up  anything  for  old 
age  or  sickness.  This  circumstance  induces  those  Gibraltar  natives^ 
who  reside  here,  to  seek  employment  in  the  Government  works,  and  in 
the  local  colonial  service,  in  which  occupation  they  receive  regular  wages, 
and  at  times,  when  serving  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  g^od- 
conduct  badge,  succeed  in  retiring  with  a  pension.  The  difi&culty  of 
entering  such  employment  becomes  greater  every  year,  as  the  number 
of  applicants  increases. 

The  civil  hospital  of  Gibraltar  is  the  only  establishment  affording  re- 
lief to  the  sick,  poor,  and  indigent.  This  it  does,  to  a  limited  extent,  be- 
sides a  gratuitous  issue  of  medicines.  Accidental  injuries  are  promptly 
attended  to  without  any  formal  application  for  admission.  There  is  no 
extensive  provision  made  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  disabled,  most  of 
whom  are  dependent  upon  private  charity. 

A  private  asylum  exists,  which  was  founded  in  1850  by  the  trust-eesof 
the  late  Mr.  John  Gavino,  an  old  Italian  resident,  who  was  United 
States  consul  at  Gibraltar  in  1804.  He  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
large  and  valuable  property  for  charitable  purposes^  and  this  interest- 
ing monument  of  his  piety  and  benevolence  maintains  about  thirty  aged 
pauper  men  and  women,  besides  twenty  orphan  children. 

Education  in  Gibraltar  is  well  attended  to.  The  Government  allows 
a  grant  from  the  loc£^  revenue  equivalent  to  the  amount  subscribed  by 
voluntary  contributions.  All  religious  denominations  here,  Episcoi>a- 
lian,  Catholic,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Hebrew,  have  their  schools,, 
both  male  and  female,  and  all  are  under  Government  inspection. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  are  numerous  private  schools  for 
the  education  of  the  better  classes,  besides  an  infant  school,  where  chil- 
dren are  admitted  from  the  age  of  four  years,  and  which  is  said  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes  of  mothers  in  relieving  them  from  the 
cares  and  anxieties  incident  to  the  management  and  superintendence  of 
helpless  children. 

With  very  few  exceptions  female  labor  is  limited  to  the  ordinary  house- 
hold duties  or  as  domestic  servants,  therefore  there  are  no  opportunitiea 
offered  females  to  engage  in  industrial  pursuits  like  in  manufacturing 
and  large  commercial  towns  beyond  cigarette  and  cigar  making,  as 
already  mentioned. 

As  regards  those  females  who  are  employed  in  millinery  shops  and 
such  kind  of  occupation,  being  generally  relatives  of  the  proprietors  of 
these  establishments,  they  have  no  fixed  wages,  but  are  treated  as  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 
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I  retam  herewith  the  tabular  forms  which  accompanied  the  circular* 
Most  of  them  are  filled  up,  while  the  others,  being  inapplicable  to  Gib- 
raltar for  the  information  required,  remain  in  blank. 

HORATIO  J.  SPRAGUE, 

OonsuL 
United  States  Consulate, 

Gibraltar  J  May  5, 1884. 


L  General  trades. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  offlftg-Hx  hours  in  Gibraltar, 


OoonpfttlODS. 

Lowest 

Highest. 

Average. 

buildhvg  tbadbb. 

$5  00 
800 
5  00 
8  00 
400 

2  75 
400 

4  00 
8  00 
400 

3  00 
500 
560 

600 
500 
8  00 
400 
800 

5  00 
500 
400 
250 
500 
500 
450 

6  00 
5  00 
2  75 
S  00 
8  00 

5  00 
400 

4  00 
500 

eoo 

550 

6  75 

7  05 

5  00 
10  00 

8  00 

$8  00 
425 

7  90 
850 
600 

8  80 
500 
500 
400 
7  00 
400 
700 
7  00 

7  60 

6  00 
,    400 

700 
500 
10  00 
800 
600 
550 
700- 

5  75 

7  00 
780 
800 
500 
500 
0  00 
800 
800 

6  00 
750 
850 

9  00 
9  00 
896 
800 

20  00 
600 

$7  50 
89» 

JAtuutnm .,_, 

7  26 

Tenders 

8  80 

Plfwtin^rff , .- 

4  80 

Tenders 

8  10 

Slaters 

4  80 

Roofers  .- 

4  76 

Tenders 

8  60 

Plnmbers 

6  00 

Assistants 

3  76 

Carpenters. 

6  60 

Ghw-iltters * 

6  75 

OTHBB  TRADES. 

Baiters 

7  00 

Blacksmiths 

5  80 

Strikers « 

'8  90 

Book-binders 

5  60 

Bntchers 

4  20 

Bnuut.fnQpflerS ...» 

7  25 

Cabinet-makers 

6  20 

Confectioners 

5  28 

Cigar-makers 

4  20 

Coopers ««.. 

6  28 

Drivers 

5  50 

6  80 

Cab  and  carriage  .................  x.... ...... ......      ......  ...... 

7  25 

BngraVers T. 

7  50 

Gardeners , 

4  80 

Hatters..., 

4  20 

5  10 

Jewelers 

7  25 

liaborers,  porters,  &o 

7  10 

Lithographers 

5  75 

Printers.. 

6  00 

Teachera  pnMlp  ar.hooln .  ^ 

7  00 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

8  00 

Sail-makers 

8  25 

Stevedores 

8  80 

Tailors 

7  60 

Telegraph  operators 

14  00 

Tinsniiths... .      I,                                         ' 

5  70 

III.  FOTJNDBIES,  MACHINE-SHOPS,  AND  IBON  WORKS. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  fifty-four  Koure  in  foundrieSf  nuiehine-ekope,  and  iron  worke  in 

Gibraltar, 


Oocapations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Averagew 

Holders 

$5  50 
550 
800 
650 
500 
2  75 

$10  00 
18  00 
18  00 
13  00 
10  00 
450 

$7  00 
10  25 

Pattern  makers - 

Coppersmiths 

10  OO 

Bouer-makers , 

9  76 

T^l^kifinft}!^ ..........                                  .                            c          .      .. 

8  OO 

Laborers  ■,,,.-^ 

4  26- 
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YII.  SHIP-YABDS  and  SHIP-BUILDINa. 

Wages  paid  per  week  9f  fifiy-eix  homre  in  ehip-yarde  {wood  ehip^uUditig)  in  Gt^mUar. 


Oooapattooa. 


Vommmtk 

<;Amoter 

AAMstant  o«rp«ntflf 

-CAlker 

Aasiatant  OAolkei  . 
Appraitioat 


Lowest    Highwt'A 


$7  50 
600 
875 
500 
8  00 
1  00 


$1100 
8  00 
4  75 
7  75 
500 
240 


$B»' 
•  75 
4Si 

4lf 

m 


I 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  {officers  and  men) — diatingniaihing  hetween  oooaii,  oott^  aai 
river  navigatianf  and  hehoeen  eail  and  eteam — in  Gihraliar, 


Oooapfttioiks. 


LowMt    Hifhwi.  AT«ng& 


OeMui  DftTlgfttion: 

HMter 

Mate 

Second  mate 

Cook 

Boy 

Seaman  

Coaat  naTlgation : 

Haater... 

Hate 

Cook 

Seaman 

Boy 

8TBA1L 

Coast  naTigatloQ : 

Master 

Mate 

Cook  and  steward 


$60  00 

1 
$75  00  ' 

$is« 

35  00 

40  OD  . 

»m 

20  00 

25  00  > 

nm 

15  00 

18  00 

ion 

600 

600 

711 

12  00 

15  00 

U« 

20  00 

25  00 

23« 

12  00 

15  00 

14  « 

10  00 

18  00 

12« 

0  00 

12  00  , 

UN 

400 

7«' 

5« 

45  00 

50  00 

48  41 

28  00 

32  00 

»« 

15  00 

18  00 

14  « 

12  00 

16  00 

15« 

IX.  Store  and  shop  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  seventy-six  Kours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retail,  to  malts,  n 

Gibraltar. 


Oconpatlons. 

Lowest 

Highest  iATeragei 

1 

Counterman 

$15  00 

130  00           il8  M 

AssiBtant 

12  00  !       25  OO 
800  1          600 
200            500 
2  00  '          5  00 

15  10 

Boy 

4« 

Assistant 

S<l 

4toreman 

4« 

X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  or  year  to  household  servants  {towns  and  cities)  in  Gibraltar, 


Occupations. 

Lowest 

Highest 

ATStage. 

Professional  cooks,  men 

$15  00 
4  00 

10  00 
800 
10  00 

$25  00 
12  00 

15  00 
800 

20  00 
800 
800 

$18  60 

Plajn  cooks,  women 

9M 

Waiters: 

First  class 

12  09 

Ordinary 

«M 

Orooms 

16  A 

Assistants -. 

706 

B*MnAlA  (H^ryants *..-.l 

406 

gitize 
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XII.  Corporation  EMPLOTfis, 

¥Fage9  paid  per  ieeek  of  forty-two  hours  to  the  corporation  employ^  in  the  city  of  Giltraltar, 


Occapations.                                 ' 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Oliief  clerkB 

$28  00 

18  00 

600 

4  OO 

4  00 

*$26  00 

2100 

800 

5  00 

460 

$24  00 
19  00 

oeoond  clerks 

JniLlor  clerks 

6  00 

A  iufi|ftlint«l , 

4  76 

4  20 

XIII.  Government  departments  and  offices. 

JVages  paid  per  month  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  hours  to  employ  A  in  Government  dO' 
partmenta  and  offioes^exolunve  of  tradesmen  and  laborers — in  Oibraltar, 


OocapatioDS. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

ChiA^  Al^rkff ....... 

$80  00 
62  00 
40  00 
28  00 

$105  00 
70  00 
43  00 
33  00 

$80  00 
60  00 
41  00 

Second  clerks 

Third  clerks 

l"«^s»engfl^» .^...... ............................. ^ 

34  00 

XIV.  Trades  and  labor — Government  employ. 

Wages  paid  by  the  week  of  fifty  hours  to  the  trades  and  laborers  in  Government  employ  in 

Gibraltar. 


Occapations. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Foremen 

$7  00 
450 
2  70 
4  40 
500 
160 

$10  00 
560 
860 
600 
700 
1  80 

$9  00 
5  16 

Tenders 

8  80 

•Gart-drlTers 

4  80 

Sakers 

6  00 

''Women,  emnloved  sewins  tmts.  mattresses.  Sco 

1  75 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixty  hours  to  printers  (compositors ^  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^o. )  in  Oibraltar, 


Occapations. 


Lowest.   Highest.  Average. 


f     Voremen....... 

Printers,  compositors 

I     Proof-readers 

I     Pressmen 

I     

i 


$6  00 
5  00 
640 
460 


$8  00 
7  50 
6  00 
600 


$7  60 
6  00 
6  76 
500 
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POBTUGAIi. 

LI8B0H. 

BJSPOBT  BY  OONSUL-QBNERAL  FBANCIS. 

The  wages  of  labor  and  the  cost  of  liviDg  largely  illustrate  the  social 
and  material  situation  of  a  people. 

In  Portugal  the  favoring  advantages  of  a  geni^  climate  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  an  important  factor.  The  cost  for  necessary  clothing 
and  fuel  is  much  less  than  in  the  colder  climates. 

BATES  OF  WAGES. 

But  wages  here  are  very  low  in  comparison  with  the  earnings  of  work 
people  in  the  United  States  or  England.  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  average 
wages  in  various  occupations. 


Oooupfttions. 


Liffhtormen per  day.. 

OreTBeer,  lighteiman do 

GoAl-hMTen do 

OoaloTeraoen do 

SteTedores do.... 

Women  coftlo«rrien do 

ShipwiiicbtA do 

Ship  CArpontera do 

Ship  oAlkera do — 

BUoksmiths do 

Fonndrymeii do 

Catponten do 

Cabinet-mAkers do 

Painten .do... 

Stone-mMoiis do 

Sione-oattera do 

Stone-carren .do.... 

Tailora do... 

Shoemakers do..., 

Wheel  wrlghta do... 

Printers do 

Plasterers  (stncoo) do.... 

Agricultnral  laborers,  not  foand : 

Women per  day . . . 

Men do..., 


$0  60 
M 
80 
100 
80 
30 

|0  80to  125 
00  80 

80        1  15 


Wacea. 


1  15 

60 

75 

60 

80 

60 

70 

60 

70 

80 

220 

80 

70 

50 

75 

80 

120 

10 

20 

16 

85 

Oooapattona. 


Domestics  in  families,  found  and 
lodffed: 

Men per  month. . 

Women  ................. do. . . . 

Laborers  in  towns per  day.. 

OjMratiom  in  eotton  miUt  {koun  ^f 
lahor  wo0mg€  dnen  p»  d«y). 

Men: 

Good  operatiTes per  day . . 

Ordinary  operatives do — 

Women  (nsnally  paid  13  cents  for 
weaving    pieoes  of    SO  yards) 

per  day 

Children,  ten  to  flfteen  years  old, 
per  day 

Opm-atinu  mi  imoImi  imBt.* 

Men: 

Good  operatives p«r  day. . 

Ordinary  operatives do — 

Women do — 

Children do 

Coachmen,  lodged,  not  found  .do 

Stablemen,  lodged,  not  Ibnnd.do. . . . 


$5  00to|6  5l 
806       S» 

SO  « 


m 


40 


II 
U 


4S 

19 
100 


*Honrs  ot  labor,  winter  and  summer,  ft«m  sunrise  to  sunset 

Except  as  otherwise  noted,  laborers  receiving  the  wages  named  And 
themselves. 

OLABSIFIOATION  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 


The  honrs  of  labor  may  be  stated  as  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  two 
hours  allowed  for  meals  and  rest.  Small  as  is  the  daily  pay,  it  is  cir- 
cumscribed still  more  by  the  numerous  holidays,  embracing,  with  Sun- 
days, not  less  than  sixty -seven  days  of  the  year,  when  work  is  to  a  great 
extent  suspended.  It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Portuguese  work- 
ing classes  that  as  a  rule  they  are  temperate  and  industrious.  Wages 
being  so  low,  all  the  members  of  a  laboring  man's  family  capable  of 
service  must  necessarily  contribute  to  its  support  by  ;^ligent  and'often 
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very  hard  work.  Women  do  their  full  share,  inclading  stevedore  toil 
a*t  the  docks,  as  well  as  Held- work  in  farming.  As  appears  by  the  census 
of  1880,  out  of  a  total  population  of  4,500,000  in  the  Kingdom  proper, 
only  185,000  belong  to  the  class  known  as  mechanics  and  mani^actur- 
ing  citizens.  Seven  thousand  workmen  are  employed  in  the  manufact- 
uring establishments  of  Lisbon.  As  a  whole  the  laboring  people  are 
poor;  a-considerable  proportion  of  them  very  poor.  They  seem  content, 
liowever,  with  the  little  they  can  get  in  compensation  for  their  toil, 
thankful  if  they  are  able  to  achieve  for  themselves  the  humblest  living. 

PSIOES  OF  THE  NEGESSABIES  OF  LIFE. 

The  average  prices  in  Lisbon  of  the  leading  commodities  that  consti- 
tute the  necessities  of  life  are  as  follows : 


▲rtleles. 


Bread per  pound.. 

Beef do — 

Pork do — 

Veal do 

Mutton do — 

Lard do 

Ham  andlMMSon do — 

Oheeee do  ... 

Wine,  ordinary per  quart. . 

Vinegar do.... 

Charcoal periwnnd.. 

Sngar: 

White do.... 

Brown do — 

Butter do — 

Potatoes do — 

Milk per  quart.. 

Petroleum per  quart. 


$0  04 
$0  14  to       86 

18 


Price. 


18 
10 
15 
18 
16 


3Q 
Oil 


20 
20 
25 
20 
20 
20 
10 
08 
Oil 

13 
11 
1  10 
02 
08 
09 


Artidea. 


Effflrfl per  dozen.. 

CaDbaees. each.. 

Dried  Deans: 

Bed per  quart.. 

White r:...do... 

Coffet,  burned per  pound. . 

Olive  oil per  quart . . 

Soap,  yellow per  pound. . 

Salted  codjQBh: 

Swedish do 

English do.... 

Indian  meal do. . . . 

Wheat  flour do 

Starch do.... 

Rice do 

Fish,  abundant,  best  quality  dear, 
per pound 


Price. 


$0  20 

08 

08 

10  06  to 

07 

18 

35 

00 

16 

08 

09 

11 

07 

09 

021 

07 

04 

08 

06 

05 


50 


It  should  be  stated  that  the  statistics  here  presented  represent  prices 
at  Lisbon  and  the  adjacent  country.  Elsewhere  in  this  Kingdom  the 
figures  in  respect  of  labor  especially  are  even  lower  than  the  rates 
named,  while  as  regards  provisions  the  prices  are  also  somewhat  lower 
for  meats  and  the  products  of  the  soil. 


BENTS. 


Bents  for  the  poorer  classes  are  comparatively  cheap  in  Lisbon. 
Small  rooms  where  these  people  live  rent  for  $5  to  $10  per  annum.  A 
family  of  five  or  six  persons  may  secure  very  restricted  accommodations, 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  for  $25  to  $30  per  annum.  But  the^pace 
is  suggestive  of  a  "hole  in  the  wall.'' 


HABITS  OF  THB  WORKING  CLASSES. 

I  must  say  of  the  working  classes  here  that  their  quiet  submission  to 
the  inevitable  illustrates  a  peaceful  disposition  in  apparent  content  under 
circumstances  of  very  meager  subsistence,  and  that,  too,  without  hope 
to  inspire  ambition  for  any  material  improvement  of  their  situation. 

JOHN  M.  FBANOIS, 

Consul-Oeneral. 
United  States  Consulate, 

Lisbafij  May  6, 1884. 
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THS  AZORES. 

RBPORT  BY  OOJfSVL  DABSBY, 

I  have  the  honor,  in  answer  to  the  labor  circular  isened  by  the  I>e> 
partmeut  of  State  under  date  of  February  15, 1884,  received  by  me  Maj 
14,  to  submit  the  following  report,  which,  relating  to  the  island  of  Fajal^ 
may  be  taken  as  tolerably  correct  for  the  major  part  of  the  nine  iskjidft 
of  the  group ;  any  difierences  in  wages  at  the  other  islands  being  as  a 
rule  against  the  laboring  class,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  les 
emigration. 

Pabt  I.— Male  Labob. 


The  ratea  of  wageBpaid  to  laharer$  of  every  daee^-meckanioal  public  worke,  datmeetie,  i 

oultural^n  Fayal,  ^e. 


Oooapations. 


Lowest  :HSghMt.    Ath^ 


BUILDIIIO  TEADSa. 

ICmohs p«rdA7*. 

Tenders do... 

PlMtorarat 

Roofers  t 

Plumbers  t 

Carpenters per  day. 

OTHSB  TKADia. 

Bakers  $ 

Blaoksinlths per  day. 

Strikers 

Bntcher8§ 

Cabinet-makers per  day. 

Coopers do... 

Drivers : 

Carts do... 

Hacks do... 

(hardeners do... 

HorsesboersH 

Jewelers  n 

Laborers,  porters,  Ao per  day. 

PottersH 


$0  35 
17 


81 


TBACaUS  FUBUO  BCHOOUk 


Primary  sohoola  *^ . 
Lyceum 


,  .per  montk. 


OTHBB  TBADIB. 

8all>makers per  day. 

Steyedores do... 

Tiinnersir 

tftUors. 


•  06 
22  SI 


62 


perday. 

Tinsmithft do... 

Store  and  shop  clerks : 

Hale.. pw  month. 

Female  ft do... 


96 

620 


HOUBBHOLD  WA0B8  IN  TOWUB. 

Waiters,  (with  clothes)   per  month. 

Cooks  (Generally  women) do... 

Men  orlads  (general  work do... 

Housemaids do... 

▲OBICULTUBAL  WA0B8. 

Laborers  (with  board) perday*  . 

Laborers  (without  board) do... 

Country  servants  (receiving  three  suits  dothes,  with  lodging  and  wash- 
ing)  per  annum. 

Women  (not  receiving  clothes) per  month. 


150 
100 
126 
100 


485 


$0  63i 
85  I 


1  05 
42 


71 


16  St 

64  74 


208 

104 


85 
10  40 


500 
850 
250 
800 


800 


« 

a 
% 


2sa 


11 
a 


89 
6S 


2« 
1  91 
19 
19 


21 

U 


6M 
Itf 


*  About  ten  hours, 
t  Are  masons. 

iAre  tinsmiths. 
Do  their  own  work  ssaisted  by  nnakilled  labor. 
Paid  by  Job,  and  but  Utile  work. 


IT  I>o  thetr  own  work,  and  sell  per  piece. 
**  Besides  the  above  aalarles,  the  teaohersV 
primary  sohoola  have  an  aattnal  gratuity  of 

ti  Very  foir. 
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OooapatloiiB. 


Lowest 


Highest 


Average^ 


AOBICOLTUBAL  WAOXa— Continued. 

'Women  (reoeiTing  clothes)  hesides  board,  lodging,  and  'washing,  per 

annum 

Men  (not receiving  clothes) per  annnm.. 

COBPOBATIOX  XMPLOT^ 

Senate: 

Aoooontant per  week*.. 

Two  assistants,  each do — 

Assistants  of  measares do — 

Market  guard do — 

Slaughter-house  guard. do — 

Cemetery  guard do — 

OOySBHMRlIT  DEPABTHXinB  AND  OF7ICB8. 

State  departuMnL 

Civil  governor per  month.. 

Becretarv do.... 

First  officer do — 

Second  officer do — 

Four  amanuenses,  each do.... 

I>oorkeeper do.... 

Assistant do.... 

Four  district  counselors,  each do — 

Three  executive  commissioners  of  the  Junta  geral,  each do — 

JPrMuury  departaunt 

Delegadodo  thesouro per  month.. 

First  officer do.... 

Two  aspirantes,  first  dass,  each do — 

Three  aspirantes,  second  class,  each do 

One  assistant do — 

Bsorivfto  de  fasenda do 

Twodeiks  de  fazenda,  each do... 

Treasurer  payer do — 

Treasurer  receiver do — 

PcUce  department, 

Admlnistrador  (chief) per  week*.. 

Fscrivftro  (clerk) do 

T^ree  amenuenses do.... 

Ten  policemen do.... 


Outtomi  depart$iienL 

Collector  (varies  according  to  rank) perweekt. 

Treasurer do... 

First  officer do... 

Second  officer do... 

Three  third  officers,  each do... 

One  first  verifier do... 

One  second  verifier do... 

Two  aspirantes,  each do... 

Chief  of  guard  division , do... 

Three  chiefs  of  guard  section,  each do... 

Guards  of  first  class do... 

Guards  of  second  class do... 

PubKeworke. 

Chief  machinist I»er  dayj. 

Machinists,  each do  .. 

Firemen do... 

Chief  blacksmith ....do... 

Blacksmiths .do... 

Strikers do... 

Chief  carpenter do... 

Carpenters do... 

Calkers do... 

Chief  mason do... 

Masons. .....do... 

Stone-dressers do... 

Quarrymen do... 

Pavers do... 

Cantonciro  (repairer  of  roads) do... 

laborers do... 

Women do... 

Boys do... 

DlversJ ^ do... 


$2  40 


$4  01 


118 

78 


78 
81 


1  04 
84 


47 
81 
78 
62 


18 
18 


$2  80 
22  80* 


88» 

4  01 
2  0» 

5  01 
240 
2  48 


108  80> 
88  85 
50  72 
84  8» 
18  11 
17  21 
12  69 
22  84 
27  18 


8152 
27  18 
21  74 
14  50 
006- 
65  21 
11  80 
67  9& 

72  4e 


11  4» 
585 
8  85 
2  41 


$0  00 
1128 
1128 
7  52 

6  77 
040 

7  62 
564 

18  IB 
7  0> 
80* 
269 


2  18 


122 
68 
28 

M» 
5> 
61 

1  04 
48 
4S 
44 
44 
22 
26 
14 
12 


XtUoalp^ 


*  80  hours.  1 86  hours.  1 10  hours. 

§  Besides  the  above  pay,  22  cents  an  hour  while  employed  diving. 
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Prieei  of  voHont  orHcUi  M9ei  by  laboring  cIomm. 


Artiolflt. 

Price. 

▲itleLes.                           1  Ptisa. 

Floor perbarrol.. 

Braad: 

iraiM» !V..!7do.... 

Beef: 

ForeqoMtor do — 

HindqnarfcAT do 

Katton: 

ForeqoMier do.... 

Hindqaarter do.... 

Pork: 

Freeli do.... 

Baoon do.... 

Laid do.... 

$10  44 

042 
Oil 

07 
08 

St 

16 

cioraasQ  UAsmaiALB. 

Oood  white  skirting  cotton do..  . 

1  Prints .7^ do.... 

Unbleached  linen  (made  by  hand). do.... 

Cotton  dangaree do 

Cotton  for  knitting  socks per  ponad. . 

Portugal  casaimeres  fromMcents  io$L40 
per  yard 

HOU0B  BBMT8. 

u 
n 

n 
n 

in 

Cbeeae do.... 

Bttttor do.... 

16  I 

22  1 
52 

SI* 

ou 

2S6 
43S 

Pototoea  (an  ayerago  piloe) . .  .per  baahel. . 

Bioe perpoond  . 

Beana do.... 

Milk peronari.. 

OOOT  OV  UVnO  TO  THS  ATnAOK  LA.- 
BOUB. 

Bjfga perdbsen.. 

Tea: 

Black perpoond.. 

Green do.... 

Coffee  (Rio)  not nwated do.... 

Angar: 

Brown do.... 

White  crashed do.... 

White  loaf do.... 

Soap,  ordinary do 

Staroh do.... 

Mjion 

00     Broakfast,  milk  and  bread a.5 

!•  Dinner,  bread  and  llah  or  cheese...  ft.8 
1  04  1   Sapper,  Tegetoble  eoop  with  bread, 

22  1                                                                

11  '       CO0T  OV  UYDrO  TO  TBB  ATnAGB  MB- 

12|<                                       CHJLXIC. 

16  1 

04|    Breakfhstoolfee  and  bread  with  a 

00|       Uttle  fish  or  cheese 10| 

1  Dinner,  beef  soap,  with  bread  and 
47  '        thdbiMf  of  which  aonDwaAmailA 

IS 

Malee  (an  arerage  price) ....  per  boehel . . 

Wheat  (an  average  price) do.... 

Wine  (ftreah  Pico  wine) pergaUon.. 

Ml 
145  ! 

60  1 

1 

Sapper,  coffee,  &0.,  as  at  breakiiMt.    10ft 

M 

iroTB.-->Systom  of  weights  and 
above,  and  seldom  taken  with  the  meaL 


the  French.    Wine  is  not  need  hnbitoally  by  either  of  th« 


00MPASI80N  OF  WAGES. 

Ko  labor  report  was  requested  of  this  consulate  in  1878,  or  made,  bat 
it  may  be  safely  stated  that  at  Fayal  no  noteworthy  change,  in  either 
respect,  has  taken  place. 

HABITS  OF  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

The  habits  of  the  Fayalese  working  classes  are  fair :  they  are  tem- 
perate, and,  although  making  use  of  wine  and  spirits,  drunkenness  is  by 
no  means  common.  The  agricultural  population  is  decidedly  a  steady 
one,  and  necessarily  frugal.  When  abroad,  in  countries  where  good 
wages  are  to  be  had,  they  are  very  saving,  and  those  who  return,  or  a 
large  majority  of  them,  bring  with  them  good  results  of  their  labor  and 
thrift.  As  is  to  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  tables  of  wages  and  statement 
of  cost  of  living,  the  laborer,  with  few  exceptions,  lives  from  hand  to 
mouth,  unable  to  lay  up  means  for  his  old  age;  and,  therefore,  when 
unfit  for  work,  if  not  supported  by  relatives,  must  resort  to  charity. 
The  mechanic  does  a  little  better  as  a  rule. 


FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOYED  AND  EMPLOYEE. 

This  is  generally  pleasant,  and,  in  the  rural  districts,  the  laboring 
classes  are  quiet,  primitive,  and  respectful  in  their  manners,  treating 
their  superiors  in  social  position  with  a  deference  that  savors  of  feudal 
times.    This  state  may  not  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  laborer, 
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who,  by  asperity  of  manner,  might,  perhaps,  occasionally  increase  his 
pay,  bat  it  causes  work  to  ran  smoothly,  and  permits  the  caltivation  of 
the  poorer  lands  that  mast  otherwise  remain  anemployed.  !No  organ- 
ized condition  of  labor  exists  at  this  place. 

PREYALENOT  OF  STRIKES,  ETC. 

Strikes  may  be  said  to  be  almost  unknown  in  Fayal ;  for,  daring  an 
experience  of  a  long  term  of  years,  but  two  have  been  known  to  me — 
one  among  ship-carpenters,  some  twenty  years  since,  the  other  by  the 
lightermen,  at  a  more  recent  date.  Both  classes  are  small,  and  the 
strikes  were  of  no  great  importance. 

FREEDOM  OF  PURCHASE. 

With  rare  exceptions,  and  those  where  advances  are  made,  the  work 
ing  classes  purchase  where  they  please.  They  are  paid  in  Portuguese 
and  Spanish  dollars  (silver)  and  their  parts.     * 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Onlyone  of  these  exists  at  Fayal :  itwas  started  in  1873,  by  about  forty 
five  members  (principally  mechanics),  has  had  a  prosperous  career,  and 
has  doubled  its  membership.  The  payments  are  weekly,  of  one-fifth  of  a 
Spanish  dollar  on  the  share,  and  no  one  member  is  permitted  to  hold 
more  than  five  shares.  The  money  thus  accumulating,  is  capitalized 
with  the  annual  dividends.  Any  member  wishing  to  withdraw,  receives 
his  fund,  with  thirty  days'  notice,  but  cannot  rejoin.  There  is  no  dimi- 
nation  of  price  to  the  members,  out  they  are  benefited  instead  by  the 
annual  profit,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  the  director  t^ells 
me,  that  a  share  represents  a  capital  of  about  170  8panish  dollars. 

The  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city,  and  deals  in 
almost  every  article  but  dry  goods. 

The  extension  of  this  association  would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  the  poorer  classes  in  deducting  even  the  small 
amount  required  from  their  weekly  wages,  and  for  the  want  of  faith  in, 
or  appreciation  of,  the  benefit  derived.  Started  without  funds,  and 
relying  on  credit,  the  society  has  now  $15,000  of  working  capital.  As 
yet,  limited  as  it  is,  it  can  have  had  no  effect  on  general  trade. 

GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  WOEKINO  PEOPLE. 

The  mechanic  of  Horta  lives  in  a  tiled  stone  house,  whitewashed  within 
and  without,  and  for  which  he  pays,  if  not  the  owner  thereof,  an  annual 
rent  of  from  (25  to  $50 ;  it  is  simply  furnished — the  chairs  being  often 
of  American  manufacture — and  has  no  conveniences,  unless  it  be  a  cis- 
tern, which  provides  water  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year. 

His  ordinary  clothing  in  winter  is  made  of  light  woolens,  frequently 
of  cheap  cassimere  manufactured  in  Portugal ;  and  in  summer  of  cotton 
g-oods,  or  hand-made  Fayal  unbleached  linen — the  latter  a  strong,  dura- 
l>le  article.  The  climate  of  the  Azores  is  so  equable,  rarely  below  55^ 
Fahr«*nheit,  or  above  80^,  that,  regarding  clothing,  the  people  have  un- 
oBual  advantages ;  but  the  Azorean  mechanic  is  fond  of  dress,  and,  on 
liolidays,  is  well  got  up,  often  in  black  broadcloth. 

Comparing  his  earnings  with  the  expense  of  living,  it  will  be  noted 
-tliat  he  has  little  chance  of  bettering  his  condition,  unless  assisted  by 
other  members  of  his  family.  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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The  moral  coDdition  of  this  class  is  fair ;  the  physical  not  so  good  as 
might  be  desired,  with  a  downward  tendency,  which  may  beattribnted 
to  want  of  free  ventilation  in  their  hoases,  to  too  mach  cigaretze 
smoking;  and,  lastly,  to  carelessness  regarding  syphilitic  disorders. 

The  agricultural  laborer,  in  the  country,  lives  In  a  small  tileil  or  straw- 
thatched  stone  cottage,  often  a  me^e  cabin,  containing  a  conple  of  on- 
floored  rooms  and  a  small  kitchen,  whence  the  smokeescapes,  not  through 
a  chimney,  but  through  the  roof. 

His  clothes,  unless  he  lives  on  the  nplands,  are  generally  of  cottOB 
and  coarse  linen,  winter  and  summer,  and  he  seldom  wears  shoes.  The 
bread  he  consumes  is  always  maize,  and  meat  he  does  not  eat  more  Uiaii 
two  or  three  times  in  the  year. 

If  he  has  a  family,  the  wife  is  perhaps  able  to  assist  by  weaving  linei 
cloth ;  his  daughters,  occasionally,  by  plaiting  straw,  and  his  boys  hy 
working  on  farms  or  public  works.  But  while  the  children  are  yomig 
he  must  depend  on  his  own  strong  arm.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  lar 
np  anything  for  his  old-age.  As  a  rule  he  is  quiet,  contented,  and  wett 
behaved;  he  is  away  from  temptation  and  its  expenses,  which,  indeed 
he  cannot  afford.  If  farming  on  his  own  account,  as  is  often  the  case, 
in  a  small  way,  he  is  quite  resigned  if  his  crops  are  destroyed,  express- 
ing, in  his  simple  way,  the  belief  that  the  Almighty  never  errs.  He 
has  a  tolerable  amount  of  religious  belief,  pretty  freely  leavened  by 
superstition. 

MEANS  FOE  THE  SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYJ&S. 

There  are  no  factories,  mines,  mills,  or  railroads  in  Fayal,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  labor  being  chiefly  of  a  temporary  character,  there  is  hat 
little  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  above  considerations  ani 
relations. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

All  married  men — mendicants  excluded— and  all  males  who  have  at- 
tained their  majority,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  elections  for  such  of  the 
local  authorities  as  are  not  appointed  otherwise;  and,  also,  for  the  dep- 
uties who  represent  the  various  districts  in  the  central  government  syt 
Lisbon ;  but  the  working  classes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  politacai 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  are  led  by  x>oliticians  who,  as  elsewhere,  work 
on  the  various  passions  of  humanity  to  accomplish  their  ends. 

The  laborer  who  owns  no  property  pays  no  industrial  tax,  bnt  may 
'  be  called  upon  annually  for  a  day  or  two  (by  the  mnnicipality)  of  free 
work  on  the  roads. 

If  he  pays  a  rent  of  over  $10  per  annnm  on  the  cottage  he  lives  in  he 
pays  a  tax  on  the  rent  of  about  12  per  cent. 

The  mechanic  pays  an  industrial  tax  of  abont  90  cents  per  annum,  and 
the  tax  on  rent  of  honse  or  on  the  house  if  he  owns  it. 

I  know  of  no  legislation  that  particularly  regards  labor  and  the  work- 
ing people. 

OAUSES  OP  EMIGRATION. 

Two  causes  operate  strongly  in  indncing  the  laboring  classes  of 
Azoreans  to  leave  the  picturesque  islands  of  which  they  are  with  reason 
so  fond : 

One,  the  knowledge  that  doing  their  best  they  can  only  make  ends 
meet,  with  no  warrantable  hope  of  accumulating  means  for  times  of 
need.  The  other,  the  fear  of  the  conscription  laws  of  which  they  enter- 
tain a  singular  dread,  and  which  cause  large  numbers  of  young  men  to 
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leave  annaally  in  a  clandestine  manner.  Ko  passports  are  issued  to 
lads  unless  a  responsible  bondsman  be  produced,  and  the  latter  is  liable 
to  be  called  upon  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  should  the  lot  fall  on  his 
prot6g6,  which  has  varied  much  in  the  last  few  years,  but  which  may  be 
estimated  at  some  $200. 

From  the  islands  of  Fayal,  Flores,  Corvo,  St.  George,  Pico,  and  Gra- 
ciosa  the  emigration  is  almost  entirely  to  the  .United  States,  but  from 
St.  Michaels,  Terceira,  and  Santa  Maria  it  is  chiefly  to  Brazil  and  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  To  the  sliipment  of  great  numbers  of  lads  on  Amer- 
ican whaling  ships  in  by  gone  years  may  be  attributed  the  flow  of  emi- 
gration to  the  United  States.  The  islands  that  furnish  the  emigrants 
bound  to  other  countries  have  not  been  nearly  as  much  in  relation  with 
the  United  States,  and  are  only  now  fairly  beginning  to  discover  the 
advantages  of  our  country.  Their  relations  with  Brazil  date  back  many 
years  to  a  time  when  the  emigrants  were  carried  with  the  condition  of 
being  bound  for  a  certain  time  to  whoever  wishing  their -services  would 
pay  their  passages. 

The  emigrants  leaving  these  islands  are  principally  of  the  agricultural 
class. 

Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

In  the  entire  absence  of  statistics  on  which  to  base  a  calculation  it 
would  be  impossible  to  give  even  an  approximated  truthful  estimate  of 
the  number  of  women  and  children  employed  in  Fayal.  A  great  deal 
of  work  is  done  by  them,  especially  in  some  of  the  rural  places,  but  they 
generally  work  for  their  families,  bringing  wood  and  water,  often  from 
great  distances,  and  assisting  the  men  in  the  fleld  work.  Some  are  em- 
ployed on  the  roads,  the  rates  of  wages  of  which  are  given  under  the 
head  of  public  works,  and  those  rates  may  be  accepted  as  a  standard, 
viz.  Minimum,  $10;  maximum,  $18;  average,  $14,  to  adults. 

As  yet  no  women  are  employed  as  clerks  in  any  of  the  public  depart- 
ments, but  they  have  charge  of  the  primary  schools  for  girls,  receiving 
about  the  same  pay  as  the  men. 

In  the  city  of  Ilorta  and  environs  a  good  deal  of  sewing,  embroider- 
ing, &c.,  is  done  by  the  female,  but  it  is  almost  all  job  work,  and  often 
done  at  odd  moments  or  in  the  evenings  when  household  duties  are  over. 
At  times  when  a  demand  arises  quite  a  little  business  is  done  in  straw 
goods,  the'plaiting  being  done  by  the  peasant  women  and  girls  who  sell 
their  work  by  the  piece.  In  1879  the  value  of  straw  hats  and  braid  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States — all  go  that  way — amounted  to  $59,113.57, 
and  this,  deducting  cost  of  straw,  was  the  work  of  the  women  and  girls. 

The  census  of  1878  tells  us  that  about  one-seventh  of  the  female  popu- 
lation reads  and  writes,  the  proportion  differing  but  little  from  that  of 
the  male. 

Although  the  woman  of  the  Fayalese  laboring  classes  is  often  some- 
what of  a  drudge  and  occasionally  rather  hardly  treated,  she  cannot  b« 
said  to  be  worse  off  than  her  European  sisters,  and  certainly  leads  a 
happier  life  than  do  those  who  live  in  countries  where  the  dreadful  curse 
of  intemperance  is  common. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  by  the  last  census,  taken  in  1878, 
the  population  of  Fayal  was  as  follows:  Male,  10,892;  female,  14,070. 
Tot^il,  24,962. 

S.  W.  DABNEY, 

COTlSUh 

Unitbd  States  Consulatb, 

Fayal,  Azores,  July  7, 1884.  ^.^.,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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TUBBLEY. 

BBFOST  BJ  OOFaJTL-QBNERJLL  HEAP,  OF  OOifSTAMTUfOFLE. 

Part  I.— Male  Labor. 

RATES  OF  WAOK& 

The  rates  of  wages  vaiy  greatly  in  the  several  provinces  and  the  dif- 
ference will  continue  antil  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  travel  between  them 
are  reduced  by  the  construction  of  roads.  This  keeps  a  larjg^  portion  of 
the  working  class  sedentary.  While  wages  are  comparatively  high  is 
the  capital  and  other  large  cities  they  are  extremely  low  in  distant  vil- 
lages and  the  country  districts. 

COST  6f  living. 

The  cost  of  living  of  the  laboring  classes  varies  with  the  districts,  bol 
as  they  are  very  frugal,  temperate,  and  saving,  what  the}'  expend  on 
food  and  clothing  is  extremely  moderate.  A  common  laborer,  such  as 
a  heavy  porter,  farm-hand,  or  gardener,  stevedore,  and  workmen  of  that 
class,  is  satisfied  with  coarse  bread,  dried  salt  fish,  commonest  cheese, 
curdled  milk  (yaourt),  and  cheap  vegetables  and  fruit.  He  seldom  tastes 
meat,  and  then  only  mutton;  sometimes  rice;  a  cup  of  coffee  as  large  as 
ftu  eggshell  is  a  luxury.  The  workingman  is  seldom  intemperate,  and 
when  he  is,  it  is  in  large  towns  where  he  is  corrupted  by  contact  with 
the  dissolute  population  common  in  large  sea-ports.  Here  his  food  costs 
him  from  3  to  4  piastres  per  day  (13.2  to  17.6  cents).  It  costs  less  in  the 
country. 

It  consists  of: 

CeniB. 

Bread 3.3 

Cheese  or  yaoart 3.3 

Fish  or  ronttOD .3.3 

Fruit  and  vegetables i.2 

Rice  or  dried  beans » 3.3 

/  

15.4 

PRESENT  AND  PAST  BATES. 

These  have  not  varied  appreciably ;  wages  may  be  somewhat  higher 
in  certain  cases  at  present  than  they  were  in  1876,  but,  speaking  gen- 
erally, they  are  about  the  same,  and  the  condition  of  the  laborer  has 
not  changed. 

HABITS  OP  THE  WORKING  GLASSES. 

,  The  habits  of  the  working  class  are  steady  and  industrious.  Their 
trustworthiness  varies  with  the  class  of  laborers;  but  the  laboring-man 
in  Turkey,  particularly  the  Musselman  and  Armenian,  are  very  reliable. 
They  are  sober  and  saving,  and  an  intoxicated  man  of  those  nationali- 
ties is  rarely  seen.  Their  habits  are  corrupted  in  some  respects  by  con- 
tact with  foreigners,  but  in  other  respects  they  can  give  the  foreigner 
long  odds  in  the  matter  of  corruption. 

FEELING  BETWEEN  EMPLOY]^  AND  EMPLOYER. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  feeling  is.  In  towns  where  there  is  com- 
petition  for  work  employers  are  hard  on  their  labors,  but  in  a  country 
where  obedience  to  authority  has  become  second  nature,  this  is  not  re- 
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sented  by  the  laboring  dasSf  but  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  the 
coontiy  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  his  laborer  partake  of 
a  patriarchal  character. 

ORGAJ9IZED  CONDITION  OP  LABOR. 

There  are  some  corporations  or  guilds  of  laborers  but  they  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  advancement  or  welfare  of  their  members. 
They  are  intended  to  prevent  overcrowding  the  market,  and  in  that 
respect  may  benefit  the  members.  There  are  no  counter  organizations 
of  capital. 

The  constitution  of  trade  corporations  in  Turkey  has  probably  been 
banded  down  from  the  middle  ages.  To  give  a  succinct  idea  of  them 
the  corporation  of  porters  (hamals)  in  the  capital  will  be  taken  as  an 
example ;  it  is  a  large  and  important  one.  Each  quarter  of  the  town 
and  the  suburbs  has  its  own  porters.  They  are  all  under  one  chief  who 
is  recognized  by  the  Government  and  buys  his  place.  He  pays  their 
taxes,  which  he  afterwards  collects  from  each  porter ;  they  can  only 
take  loads  in  the  quarter  to  which  they  belong,  and  each  day  their  earn- 
ings are  shared  by  all  belonging  to  the  same  quarter.  In  csa^e  of  sick- 
ness or  disability  they  assist  each  other,  and  as  they  come  mostly  from 
distant  provinces  in  Asia  they  are  assisted  by  the  corporation  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  visit  to  their  homes  once  in  two  or  three  years.  Other 
trades  have  similar  corporations,  but  the  guild  of  porters  is  probably 
the  most  powerful  one. 

PREVALENOY  OP  STRIKES. 

Strikes  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  I  am  aware  of  but  two,  and 
they  were  of  small  importance,  in  the  last  six  years.  One  was  a  strike 
of  the  Government  dock-yard  laborers,  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  they 
not  having  received  any  for  seven  months ;  and  the  second  was  a  strike 
of  cigarette  makers  of  the  tobacco  r^gie,  Government  monopoly,  for  an 
increased  rate  of  compensation  and  theexclusion  of  women  from  this  class 
of  work.  Both  strikes  were  successful,  the  Government  laborers  were 
paid,  at  least  in  part,  and  the  cigarette  makers  obtained  higher  pay  and 
women  were  excluded  from  the  factories. 

FOOD  PURCHASING. 

The  working  people  are  everywhere  at  liberty  to  purchase  wherever 
they  choose.  The  country  is  afflicted  with  a  wretched  mixed  currency 
of  debased  silver,  and  the  laborer  is  paid  with  this  coin  and  at  irregular 
periods. 

CO- OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

The  only  associations  among  the  native  workmen  that  might  be  called 
co-operative  are  the  corporations  or  guilds  mentioned  in  answer  to  in- 
terrogatory 6.  They  are  not  instituted  to  provide  food  and  other  nec- 
essaries of  life  at  a  lower  or  more  regular  rate  than  could  be  obtained 
in  the  regular  retail  market,  but  are  intended  to  secure  the  trade  or 
•avocation  from  being  overcrowded.  The  members  pay  a  small  annual 
sum  to  the  head  of  the  corporation,  which  is  ostensibly  for  the  relief  of 
the  members  who  may  have  sickness  or  accidents.  But  the  fund  is 
seldom  used  for  this  purpose,  the  members  of  the  corporation  consider- 
ing the  payment  as  a  trib^ute  to  secure  their  membership.  There  is  a 
constant  struggle  going  on  between  the  chief  of  ihe  corporation  and 
its  members — ^the  first  to  increase  their  number  and  his  income,  and  the 
second  to  prevent  the  increase,  which  would  reduce  their  profits. 
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A  co-operative  society  has  been  organized  here  by  foreigners,  but  it 
does  not  affect  the  native  working-people,  and  does  not^  therefore,  oome 
within  the  scope  of  these  inquiries. 

GENERAL  OONDITION  OP  THE  WORKINO-PEOPLE. 

Viewed  from  our  standpoint,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
Turkey  is  wretched.  They  live  in  hovels;  their  food  is  of  the  plainest 
and  cheapest  description;  their  clothes,  however,  although  coarse,  sn 
substantial  and  durable;  their  chances  of  betteriDg  their  condition  or 
of  laying  up  for  old  age  and  sickness  are  scanty.  As  regards  their 
moral  condition,  they  are  generally  quite  illiterate  and  extremely  igno- 
rant, and  are  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  religion.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts a  man  taking  to  the  road  in  hanl  times  and  living  by  rapine  does 
not  necessarily  become  an  outcast  from  society,  but  rather  a  hero,  in 
the  estimation  of  those  from  whose  ranks  he  came,  and  if  he  returns  to 
X>eaceful  pursuits  his  antecedents  are  not  agaiust  him  in  public  opioioB, 
except,  perhaps,  with  the  authorities,  and  even  they  show  large  in- 
dulgence to  a  repentant  transgressor. 

SAPETY  OF  E21PLOY]6s. 

No  precautions  are  taken.  Bmplo3'ers  do  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  moral  or  physical  well-being  of  their  employes.  The  general  rela- 
tions prevailing  between  them  may  be  stated  as  good,  but  with  a  large 
degree  of  indiiterence  on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

POLITICAL  RIGHTS. 

They  have  no  more  political  rights  than  the  rest  of  the  popnlation. 
who  have  none.  Like  all  others,  they  have  certain  legal  rights.  They 
have  to  pay  a  small  tax  for  a  license,  but  there  is  nothing  else  in  Otto- 
man legislation  that  affects  the  working  class  as  such. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  EMIGRATION. 

There  is  no  emigration  of  the  working  classes,  as  we  understand  it 
There  is  migration  from  one  province  to  anotlter,  caused  by  religions 
prejudice.  When  Bulgaria  and  Ronmelia  obtained  their  autonomy, 
and  a  quasi  independence,  particularly  the  former,  the  Mussulman  iwp- 
ulation  left  those  provinces  in  large  numbers,  rather  than  be  under 
Christian  government,  where  they  felt  themselves  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  came  to  Constantinople,  whence  they  were  sent  to  the  Asiatic  pror- 
inces.  The  same  removal  of  the  Mussulman  element  took  place  in  the 
Dobroudtcha  (lioumania),  the  provinces  ceded  to  Greece,  and  the  por- 
tion of  Armenia  ceded  to  Russia  The  great  majority  were  agricultur- 
ists, as  they  came  from  provinces  where  agriculture  is  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  people.  Thit«  migration  took  such  large  proportions, 
after  the  Kusso-Turkish  war,  that  it  created  serious  alarm.  The  people 
flocked  in  from  the  ceded  provinces  in  vast  numbers,  in  a  state  of  abject 
destitution.  They  were  packed  in  the  mosques  and  unoccupied  build- 
ings of  Constantinople  and  its  environs,  and,  for  a  long  time  the  former 
were  rendered  untit  for  use.  The  number  of  refugees  has  been  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  ;  diseases  of  every  kind  followed 
in  their  train.  Their  sulSerings  were  great,  although  the  Sultan  did  his 
utmost  for  their  relief.    Many  sold  their  children  to  sepure  them  home9. 
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Part  II.— Female  Labor. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  FEMALES. 

Nothing  can  be  said  in  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  as  there  is  no 
I>o8sibility  of  making  even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
women  and  children  employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  or  even  as  domes- 
tic servants. 

Some  women  are  employed  in  raising  silk- worms,  and  in  weaving  the 
celebrated  silks  of  Bronssa  and  the  carpets  of  Smyrna,  which  are 
woven  on  hand  looms;  and  a  large  number  are  engaged  in  agricultural 
labor,  particularly  where  the  men  are  mostly  absent  on  military  service, 
or  in  the  larger  towns,  where  they  find  work  as  porters,  teamsters,  and 
drivers,  &c.  In  a  country  like  this,  where  mechanical  appliances  are 
rare,  manual  labor  is  in  demand  to  perform  work  which  would  else- 
where be  done  by  machinery. 

Women  are  not  employed  in  the  other  pursuits  mentioned. 

WAGES  OF  FEMALES. 

All  that  can  be  stated  is  that  women  are  employed  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, on  their  own  farms,  in  all  kinds  of  agricultural  labor,  but  they 
do  not  hire  out  for  this  work.  They  are  frequently  compelled  to  do  the 
work  of  men.  The^'  are  employed  as  domestic  servants  at  wages  less 
than  one-half  of  those  paid  to  men.  in  silk  and  woolen  factories  they 
are  paid  by  the  piece,  at  low  rates ;  their  work,  however,  is  generally 
at  home. 

COMPARISON  OP  WAGES. 

The  wages  of  female  servants  have  increased  during  the  last  few 
years,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  have  remained  the  same.  As  they 
do  not  hire  out,  with  rare  exceptions,  for  other  than  household  work, 
their  employment  as  servants  has  no  effect  on  the  wages  of  men.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
especially  in  towns. 

STATE  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  female  children  of  the  working  classes  is  generally 
neglected,  and  but  little  more  care  is  taken  with  that  of  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  same  classes.  Women  being  rarely  employed,  even  in  the 
silk  and  woolen  factories  (as  they  work  by  the  piece  and  do  it  at  home), 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  influences,  for  good  or  for  evil,  incident  to 
the  agglomeration  of  large  numbers. 

Taking  the  population  of  the  northern  Asiatic  provinces  as  the  type 
of  the  Turkish  people,  there  are  few  races  superior  to  them  physically. 
The  southern  provinces  are  inhabited  by  a  widely  different  people,  the 
Arabs,  and  they  are  also  physically  a  fine  race.  Intellectually,  they  are 
in  a  state  of  dense  ignorance,  owing  to  the  absence  of  schools  for  the 
.  poorer  classes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs,  to  their  total  indifference 
to  education.    Morally,  they  are  on  a  level  with  other  Oriental  peoples. 

G.  H.  HEAP, 

Go7isul' General. 
United  States  Consulate  General, 

Constcmtinople^  June  25,  1884. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wag9$  pmid  per  week  of  $ix  da$9. 


[The  h<mn  of  labor  m«  from  dftyllght  to  ono  hoar  boforo  muMet,  with  one 

oftheday.l 


hovrfbrrMt  Ib  the 


Oconpattona. 


BUILDDIO  TBADU. 


iLowo 


HidMU 


BrickUyer* 

Hod-oarrieiB. 
ICmods  

Teadors 

Plasterers  

Tenders 

Slaters  . 


Eoofors , 

Tenders 

Plnmbers 

Assistants. 

Carpenters 


OTIISB  TRADES. 

Bakers: 

Coarse  floor per  sack. 

Fine  flour do... 

Blaoksmlths 

Strikers 

Apprentices 

Batchers 

Tenders 

BiasB-founders 

Apprentices. 

Cabinet-makers 

Cigar-mi^ers 


Coopers. 

Puniers 

Oardeners 

Jewelers : 

OriUnarr  workers  . 

SkiUfolworken... 
Laborers,  porters,  Ac  . 
Kail-makers  (hand) . . . . 
Potters. 


Printers 

Teachers  public  schools : 

Native 

Foreign 

Tanners 

TaUors 


$4  75 

1  flO 
4  75 
1  90 
4  75 
1  90 
4  75 
4  75 
1  90 
4  75 
1  90 
4  75 


2  94 

1  90 
•*!  46 

••60 

2  64 

88    : 

528 
264  I 

•n  20 

S96 
-♦72  ; 

S  06  , 

12  00 
ISSj 
1  82 
296 
1  82 

1  62 

550  I 

2  11  I 
8  96 


2« 

in 


A9 

tt 
78 
4tt| 

tm 

528 

♦*1S7 

vtm 
tn 

264 

an 

441 

27» 
528 

an 


*  Winter.  t  Summer. 

JS  Per  week  of  flfty-foar  hours,  with  one  hour  rest  per  day. 

11  Per  week  of  seYenty-flve  hours,  with  one  hour  rest  per  day. 


t  And  their  bfeid- 
**  With  board  and  lodftaV 


X.  Household  wages  in  towns  and  oities. 

WageB  paid  per  month  or  year  to  houeehold  Bervante  {towne  and  dtiet)  in  Turkeji. 


Occupations. 


I  Lowest  I  Highest.!  Arecaie. 


_L 


Cooks I  $8  80  [ 

Waiters I  8  80  , 

Chambermaids 6  60  ' 

Laundresses I  8  80  , 

Soulliona ^ j  6  60 

Coachmen [  22  00  ' 

Grooms ,  8  80  , 


•26  60 

♦l^J 

.      17  60  1 

13  » 

13  20  ; 

8» 

15  40 

use 

880  1 

700 

35  20  1 

30  80 

18  20 

9M 
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AMERICAN   WAGE    STATISTICS, 

The  following  circalar  letter  was  addressed  to  persons  in  varioas 
representative  industrial  centers  in  the  United  States,  for  such  wage 
and  food  statistics  as  would  enable  the  Department  to  institute  com- 
parisons between  American  and  European  conditions.  The  communi- 
cations herewith  given  were  the  only  answers  received,  and  the  Depart- 
ment hereby  returns  its  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  so  freely  and 
promptly  furnished  the  information  requested. 

Department  op  State, 

Waskington,  July  22,  1884. 
Sis:  On  reanefit  of  the  president  of  the  Workingmen's  Aseemblyof  the  State  of 
New  York,  ana  of  the  president  of  the  Workinffwomen's  Leaffne  of  Washinffton,  the 
inclosed  circalar  was  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  consols  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  seyeral  conntries.  The  answers  thereto  are  now  being  prepared  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  publication,  and  as  it  is  important,  for  i>urposes  of  comparison,  to  secure  the 
rates  of  waji^es  at  present  prevailing  in  the  principal  trade  centers  of  the  United 
States,  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  you,  in  furtherance  of  this  very  im- 
portant workj  to  fill  out,  as  far  as  you  conveniently  can,  the  within  blanks,  showing 
the  wages  paid  in  your  city. 

It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  do  more  than  fill  out  the  blanks  from  information 
which  it  is  thought  you  already  possess,  or  can  readily  secure.    I  will  therefore  feel 
thankful  if  you  will  give  the  matter  your  immediate  attention. 
I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRED'K  T.  FRELINGHUY8EN. 


WAGES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

New  York',  August  2,  1884. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  lost  received  yours  of  July  19,  requesting  information  as  to  rate 
of  wages,  condition  of  labor,  and  cost  of  living. 

I  cheerfully  inclose  blank  sent  for  that  purpose,  filled  out  with  the  latest  data  at  hand. 

When  I  called  the  attention — last  June,  a  year  ago — of  your  Department  to  the  Im- 
portance of  investigating  the  condition  of  labor  abroad,  I  recognized  the  necessity  of 
those  enjoying  the  confidence  of  organized  labor,  to  be  supplied  with  the  latest  relia- 
ble facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  in  order  that  workingmen  here  might  act  intelli- 
gently upon  the  question  of  free  trade  and  protection,  should  the  issue  be  raised ;  and, 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  end,  I  issued  the  inclosed  circular  last  year.    You  then 
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wrote  me,  in  answer  to  my  reoaest  asking  the  co-operation  of  your  Department,  that 
th^  State  Denartment  intended  to  cover  the  same  ground.    I  secared  a  large  amoaot 
of  data,  which  is  at  yonr  service,  if  yon  think  the  same  of  value,  as  I  have  no  time  te 
put  the  figures  in  shape.    Trusting  the  inclosed  will  be  satisfactory, 
I  am  yours,  truly, 

GEO.  BLAIE, 
Chairman  Workinffmem*9  J«smi5^  of  the  State  of  Sme  ToHl 

Hon.  F.  T.  Frbunobuysen. 


CORRESPONDSNCS  AND  CIRCULAR  BSFSRRBD  TO  IN  MR.  BLAIR'S  LBTTSR. 

Kbw  York,  Jml^  10,  leSS. 

Dear  Sir:  The  inclosed  circular  has  been  sent  to  some  of  our  leading  consuls  in 
Europe  with  the  view  of  securing  reliable  information  upon  questions  with  whiek 
American  workmen  need  to  be  familiar.  1  have  Just  received  an  answer  from  oar 
consul-general  at  Vienna,  Hon.  James  Riley  Weaver,  in  which  he  states  that  no  suck 
information  can  be  given  unless  authorized  by  the  State  Department,  and  snggests 
that  I  call  your  attention  to  same,  believing  that  you  would  not  hesitate  to  lendyoor 
official  aid  in  collecting  the  facts  indicated  in  my  circular,  as  I  am  collecting  these 
facts  at  my  own  expense  and  for  nse  at  our  national  convention.  Its  importance  you 
no  doubt  comprehend  at  this  time  to  American  interests. 
Yours  truly, 

GEO.  BLAIS. 

Hon.  Frederick  T.  Frkunohutsen, 

Secretary  of  State, 


Hon. 


circular. 

New  York,  Jane  4,  18d3. 


United  Siatee  ionenl, 

Dear  Sir:  Being  anxious  to  secure  reliable  information  with  reference  to  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in  the  localitv  under  your  jurisdiction, 
you  will  confer  a  favor  to  the  cause  of  American  labor  in  wuose  interests  I  am  collect- 
ing these  facts,  by  answering  the  following  questions : 

Average  earnings  of  unskilled  labor. 

Average  earnings  of  miners. 

Average  earnings  of  cotton  operatives. 

Average  earnings  of  iron  workers. 

Average  earnings  of  building  trades. 

Average  earnings  of  bakers,  and  hours  of  labor. 

Average  earnings  of  shoemakers. 

Average  weekly  hours  employed. 

Average  da.Ts  employed  during  year. 

Cost  of  ordinary  rooms  for  workiugman^s  family. 

Percentage  of  workmen  who  own  their  own  houses. 

Cost  of  maintaining  the  average  workman's  family. 

Cost  of  clothing  in  your  locality. 

You  will  perceive  my  intention  is  to  compare  the  cost  of  living,  d&c,  with  our  own 
labor,  and  tnus  contribute  to  the  question  of  free  trade  and  protection  some  very  val- 
uable facts. 

Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  BLAIR, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee  Workingman^e  AsaembJj/  State  ofyeio  York, 

ntork  Street,  Ntw  York  dtg. 

At  the  date  of  Mr.  Blair's  communication  the  consuls  were  engaged 
in  preparing  statisticH  on  various  other  subjects,  in  answer  to  Depart- 
ment circulars,  hence  the  delay  in  sending  out  the  labor  circular  to  which 
the  reports  in  these  volumes  are  replies. 
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LABOR  OraCULAB. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  February  lb,  1884. 


Consul  of  the  United  States  at  • 


Sir:  At  the  solicitation  of  representatives  of  some  of  the  leading  trade  and  indus- 
trial organizations  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  has  directed  the  prep- 
aration of  thiH  oircnlar  with  the  view  of  securing,  through  the  consular  officers,  the 
fullest  attainable  information  concerning  the  condition  of  Tabor  throughout  the  world, 
especially  in  Europe. 

Part  I.— Male  labor. 

1.  The  rate  of  wa^^es  paid  to  laborers  of  every  class — mechanical,  mining,  factory, 
public  works  and  railways,  domestic,  agricultural,  &c. 

%  The  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  viz :  the  prices  paid  for  the  necessaries 
of  life,  clothing,  rent,  &c.  In  this  councction,  not  only  should  the  prices  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  from  «n  American  stand-point  be  given— as  per  accompanying  forms — 
but  the  prices  of  the  articles,  and  their  nature,  which  are  actually  consumed  by  the 
work  people  and  their  families,  should  also  be  given. 

'^  Comparison  between  the  present  rates  of  wages  and  those  which  prevailed  in 
1878  (and  since  that  time),  when  the  last  labor  circular  was  issued  from  the  Depart- 
ment, and  between  the  conditions  which  then  prevailed  and  which  now  prevail. 

4.  The  habits  of  the  working  classes— whether  steady  and  trustworthy,  or  other- 
wise ;  saving,  or  otherwise — aud  the  causes  which  principally  affect  their  habits  for 
good  or  evil. 

5.  The  feeling  which  prevails  between  employ^  and  employer,  and  the  effects  of  this 
feeling  on  the  general  and  particular  prosperity  of  the  community. 

6.  The  organized  condition  of  labor:  the  nature  of  organization  and  its  effect  on 
the  advancement  and  wt^lfare  of  the  laborers.  In  this  connection  it  would  be  well  to 
refer  to  counter  organizations  of  capital,  and  on  the  local  or  general  laws  bearing  on 
such  organizations. 

7.  The  prevalency  of  strikes,  and  how  far  arbitration  enters  into  the  settlement  of 
disagreements  between  the  employers  and  employes,  and  the  manner  and  nature  of 
such  arbitration.  The  effects  of  strikes  on  the  advancement,  or  otherwise,  of  labor, 
and  the  general  effect  thereof  on  the  industrial  interests  affected  thereby. 

8.  Are  the  working  people  free  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  wherever  they 
choose,  or  do  the  employers  impose  any  conditions  in  this  regard  f  How  often  and  in 
what  kind  of  currency  is  the  laborer  paid  f 

9.  Co-operative  societies:  give  full  information  concerning  their  formation  and 

Eractical  working;  whether  they  are  prosperous,  or  otherwise;  to  what  extent  they 
ave  fultllled  the  promises  held  'out  at  their  formation  of  enabling  the  work-people 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  at  less  cost  than  through  the  regular  and  usual 
business  channels ;  whether  the  establishment  of  co-operative  societies  has  had  any 
appreciable  effect  on  general  trade,  &c. 

10.  The  general  condition  of  the  working  people:  how  they  live;  their  homes; 
their  food;  their  clothes;  their  chances  for  buttering  their  coriditiou ;  their  ability 
to  lay  up  something  for  old  age  or  sickuess;  their  moral  aud  physical  condition,  and 
the  iuflueuces  for  good  or  evil  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  connection 
consuls  are  requcHted  to  select  representative  workmen  and  their  families  aud  secure 
the  infonnatiou  direct,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  following  questions  aud 
answers  (reducing  the  money  to  dollars  and  cents),  taken  from  the  Department 
publicatiou  "Showing  the  State  of  Labor  in  Europe  iu  1878." 

**  Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  1  am  thirty-six  years  old. 

•*  Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  house- carpenter. 

''Q.  Have  you  a  family  f— A.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children;  the  oldest  is  11  and 
the  youngest  3  years  old. 

**  Q,  What  wages  do  you  receive  per  day  f — A.  I  receive  3  marks  and  30  pfennige. 
The  average  wages  paid  to  house-carpenters  is  from  2  marks  80  pfennige  to  3  marks 
per  day  (tW  to  73  cents). 

"Q.  How  many  hours  per  day  are  you  required  to  work  for  such  wages  T — A.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  year  we  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  quit  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  evening.    In  the  winter  season  we  begin  our  work  with  gas  or  candle  light. 

**Q.  How  much  time  are  yon  allowed  for  your  meals? — A,  We  have' half  an  hour 
for  breakfast,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  one  hour  for  dinner,  at  noon  ;  and  half  an 
hour  at  4  o'clock  vespers.    We  take  our  supper  after  the  day's  work  is  done. 

''  Q.  Can  you  support  your  family  upon  such  wages  ? — A.  What  I  inust  do  I  must 
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do.  Part  of  the  time  my  wife  earns  60  pfeoDige  (15  cents)  m  day,  and  with  oar  joint 
earnings  we  manase  to  live. 

**  Q.  What  do  the  nnited  earnings  of  yourself  and  wife  amoant  to  in  a  year  t— A. 
With  general  good  health  we  earn  about  1,060  marks  (1*252)  per  year. 

**  Q.  Will  yon  explain  in  detail  the  uses  yon  malce  of  this  money  t— A.  Oh,  yes.  I 
pay  per  annum — 

For  rent  of  two  rooms  in  fourth  story,  206  marks $49  44 

For  clothing  for  self  and  family,  160  marks 3rt  40 

For  food  and  fuel  per  day,  1.75  marks  (43^  oents),  or  per  year,  638  marks 153  12 

This  makes  an  average  for  each  member  of  my  family  per  day  of  35  pfen- 
nige  (&i  cents). 

For  residence  tax,  4  marks K 

For  school  tax,  three  children,  13.50  marks 3M 

For  dues  to  mechanics'  aid  society,  T.tJO  marks 173 

For  tax  on  earnings  of  self,  5  marks 1  90 

Leaving  for  school-books,  doctor's  bills,  and  incidentals,  16.30  marks 3  91 

Per  annum,  1,050  marks ♦ 252  00 

**  Q.  Of  what  kind  of  food  do  your  daily  meals  consist  T— A.  For  breakfast,  bread  and 
ooiTee;  for  dinner,  soup  and  the  meat  of  which  the  sonp  is  made,  and  one  kind  of 
vegetables ;  at  4  o'clock,  beer  and  bread ;  and  for  supper,  white  bread  and  potatosa. 

'*Q.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  portion  of  your  earnings  for  days  of  sickness  or  old 
age? — A.  Saving  is  only  possible  to  a  man  who  has  no  family.  In  esse  I  am  myself 
sick,  I  receive  one  juark  per  day  from  the  mechanics'  aid  association  of  which  I  am  s 
member.    I  do  not  think  of  old  age,  for  I  expect  to  work  until  I  die." 

11.  What  are  the  means  furnished  for  the  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  mines, 
mills,  on  railroa^ls,  &c.,  and  what  are  the  |)rovision8  made  for  the  work-people  in  esse 
of  accident  f'  What  are  the  general  considerations  given  by  the  employers  to  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  the  employes  t  What  are  the  general  relations 
which  prevail  between  the  employer  and  the  employed  t 

12.  What  are  the  political  rights  enjoyed  bv  workin^en,  and  what  are  their  in- 
fluences, through  such  rights,  on  legislation  T  What  is  the  share,  comparativelj, 
borne  by  the  working  people  in  local  and  general  taxation  T  What  is  the  teodeney 
of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor  and  the  working  people  t 

13.  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  emigration  of  the  working  people,  and 
which  influence  their  selection  of  their  new  homes  t  What  are  the  principal  occaps- 
tions  of  the  emigrants,  &c.  f 

Part  II.— Female  labor.* 

•  1.  state  the  number  of  women  and  children,  or  the  closest  possible  approximation 
thereto,  employed  In  yonr  district  in  iodnstrial  pursuits,  not  including  ordinary  honse- 
hold  duties  or  domestic  servants,  classifying  the  samesoinewhat  as  follows:  (a)  Han- 
ufactarinff  and  mechanical;  (b)  Commercial,  includii^g  transportation;  (c)  Profes- 
sional and  personal,  including  government  officials  and  clerks,  teachers,  artists,  chem- 
ists, hotel  and  boarding-house  keepers,  journalists,  laundresses,  musicians,  inventors, 
bankers,  brokers,  lecturers,  public  speakers,  d^c. ;  (d)  Agriculture ;  {e)  Mining ;  (/) 
All  other  pursuits. 

2.  What  are  the  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults  T 

3.  Their  hours  of  labor. 

4.  What  is  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  such  employes  t 

5.  What  are  the  means  provided,  and  by  whom,  for  the  improvement  of  these  em- 
ployes T 

6.  What  are  the  means  provided,  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers,  for  their  safety  f 

7.  What  are  the  provisions  made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measure^ 
and  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  f 

8.  Has  there  been  any  increase  during  the  past  five  years  in  the  wages  paid  women, 
and  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  otherwise  f  What  are  the  effects  of  the 
employment  of  women  on  the  wages  of  men,  and  on  general  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions t 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  education  among  the  .women  employed,  and  among  their 
children ;  and  what  are  the  general  effects  of  employment  (in  factories,  mills,  stores, 
&.C.)  on  the  family  circles,  especially  as  concerns  the  children  of  such  employ^  and  on 
their  moral  and  physical  condition,  and  on  their  children  t 

*  The  interrogatories  in  relation  to  female  labor  were  inserted  in  the  circular  at  the 
request  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  president  of  the  Woman's  Industrial  League. 
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Consals  are  not  arbitrarily  bonnd  by  the  foregoinsr  interrogatories,  nor  b^  the  ao- 
oompaoying  schedules.  On  the  contrary,  these  are  offered  merely  as  suggestions,  and 
the  reports  in  answer  hereto  will,  it  is  expected,  embrace  every  phase  of  the  labor 
question  which  may  be  calculated  to  g^ve  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions 
which  surround  and  affect  foreign  labor,  aud  give  material  to  compare  such  condi- 
tions with  those  which  prevail  in  the  United  States. 

While  this  circular  applies  more  directly  to  Europe  than  to  the  other  continents,  it 
will  be  mailed  to  consular  oflBcers  elsewhere,  and  replies,  modified  to  suit  the  differ- 
ent conditions  which  prevail  in  Africa,  America,  Asia,  and  Australasia,  are  expected 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  as  complete  a  history  of  the  present  condition  or  labor 
throughout  the  world  as  is  possible  with  the  limited  means  at  the  command  of  this 
Department  and  the  officers  abroad. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  DAVIS, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  CONSULS  AS  TO  THE  MANNER  IN  WEIIGH  THEIR  REPORTS  ON  LABOR 

SHOULD  BE  PREPARED. 

1.  The  rates  of  wages  and  all  other  values  must  be  given  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
the  weights  in  pounds,  the  consuls  stating  in  foot-notes  what  the  original  standards 
of  currency  and  weights  were  and  their  equivalents  in  American  money  and  weights, 
beine  most  careful  in  taking  into  consideration  the  fractional  values  or  equivalents. 
For  instance :  Consuls  sometimes  estimate  the  pound  sterling  at  $5  and  the  franc 
at  20  cents,  while  the  Treasury  valuations,  which  are  the  standard  for  all  reductions 
into  American  money,  estimates  the  pound  sterling  at  $4.86  and  the  franc  at  19.3  cents. 

2.  As  to  averages. — In  the  '' Reports  on  the  State  of  Labor  in  Europe  in  1878''  (and 
in  nearly  all  labor  computations  since  that  time  the  same  rule  has  prevailed)  consuls 
prepared  their  tabulated  statements,  showing  the  rates  of  wages,  an  follows :  Minimum, 
Average,  Maximum ;  the  average  being  represented  by  the  mean  of  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum,  a  most  erroneous  and  misleading  rule  of  computation.  For  instance :  Let 
US  suppose  100  men,  say  bricklayers,  engaged  in  the  building  of  a  house ;  33  of  these 
are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  man  per  week ;  15  others  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6  per 
man  per  week ;  and  the  remainder  at  the  rate  of  $3.90  per  man  per  week;  adding  the 
highest  and  the  lowest,  $6  and  $3.50=$9.50 — one-half  of  the  dividend,  $4.75,  would 
not  be  an  average.    The  true  average  would  be  as  follows : 

33  men,  at  $3.50  per  man  per  week $115  50 

15  men,  at  $6.00  per  man  x>or  week 90  00 

52  men,  at  $3.90  per  man  per  week 202  80 

100 408  30 

Or  $4.08A%  per  man  per  week. 

Where  such  arbitrary  coniputation  is  impracticable,  consuls  will  take  the  wages 
paid  to  the  great  majority — what  may  be  called  the  general  run  of  wages — as  an  ap- 
proximate average. 

While  the  forms  herewith  are  arranged  for  mmimum,  maximumy  and  average  rates^  the 
Department  will  regard  the  average  column  as  the  standard  of  wages  prevailing  in 
each  district,  while  the  minimum  and  maximum  columns  will  be  regarded  as  having 
exceptional  rates — ^the  extremes  as  distinct  from  the  general  or  average  wages. 

3.  In  order  that  the  reports  may  be  confined  to  such  reasonable  compass  as  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  will  permit,  and  to  reduce  their  treatment  to  the  most  com- 

Srehensive  and  sequential  order,  it  is  suggested  that  the  statistics  for  each  consular 
istrict  be  embraced  in  one  report,  wherever  this  can  be  done  with  advantage.  The 
circular  and  forms  intended  for  consular  agents  will,  therefore,  be  mailed  to  the  con- 
suls, who  will  forward  the  same  to  the  agents  in  their  respective  districts,  together 
with  such  directions  as  they  may  consider  necessary  for  the  statistical  canvass  of  the 
agencies.  The  agency  reports  will  be  forwarded  to  the  consuls,  who  will  then  make 
up  a  general  report  for  their  districts.  This  suggestion  is  oflTered  in  its  most  discre- 
tionary sense,  consuls  being  the  best  judges  as  to  the  practicability  of  complying 
therewith,  or  forwarding  their  own  and  agents'  reports  in  severalty. 
In  the  several  countries  in  Europe  in  which  there  are  consulates-general,  consul i^ 
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will,  iu  their  turn,  forward  thereto  the  reports  for  their  diBtricts.  Consnls-genera)— 
in  addition  to  the  preparation  of  reports  for  their  own  distriotH,  vie :  London,  Vieiuia, 
Paris,  Bremen,  Frankfort,  Madrid,  Rome,  Athens,  Berne,  Lisbon — will  prepare  sitate- 
mentM  from  the  reports  of  the  several  consuls  within  their  Jurisdiction,  which  wlD 
show,  as  in  the  forms  forwarded  herewith,  the  rates  of  wa^es,  prices  of  food,  6lc,  for 
each  country,  as  is  shown  for  each  district  in  consular  reports,  to  enable  the  Seen- 
tary  of  State  to  prepare  his  letter  transmitting  the  whole  t-o  Congress. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Department  to  have  these  rejiorts  completed  as  speedilr  as 
possible,  so  that  the  results  may  be  given  to  the  public  before  the  statistics  lose  their 
value  for  comparative  purposes,  and  it  Is  expccte<l  that  the  consular  corps  will  rs- 
spond  cheerfully  to  the  desire  of  the  Department  in  this  regard. 

Full  credit  should  be  given  to  every  pi^rson,  tirm,  or  institution  who  or  which  aids 
in  or  facilitates  the  preparation  of  these  reports. 

The  accompanying  tabular  forms,  nnmbered  1  to  15  inclusive,  are  prepared  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  labors  of  the  consuls,  and  also  with  a  view  to  uniformity.  It 
is  thought  that  thfse  forms  are  varied  and  plastic  enongh  to  accommodate  all  tradei 
and  callings,  provision  being  made  for  as  many  additions  thereto  as  may  he  called  for. 
Consnls  arerequest-ed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  so  prepare  their  statistics  that  the  printer 
will  not  be  obliged  to  divide  the  **  rnnnirf^  heads ''  of  their  tables  or  insert  **  pasten" 
(folded  sheets). 

Instead  of  referring  to  iuteroga tones  by  numbers,  consnls  will  quote  the  interroga- 
tory, making  a  heading  thereof,  and  then  answer  the  same. 

The  expenses  actually  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  these  reports  will  be  allowed 
on  the  presentation  of  the  regular  vouchers  therefor. 

The  foregoing  circular  wad  accompanied  by  sixteen  prepared  forms,  viz: 
1,  general  trades ;  2,  factories  and  mills;  3,  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
irou  works;  4,  glass  and  pottery  works;  5,  mines  and  mining;  6,  rafl- 
way  employes ;  7,  ship-yards  and  ship-building ;  8,  seamen's  wages ;  9, 
shop  wages ;  10,  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities ;  11,  agricultiiral 
wages;  12,  corporation  employes;  13,  government  departments  and 
offices ;  14,  trades  and  labor  in  government  employ ;  15,  printers  and 
printing  offices. 

It  was  intended  that  the  foregoing  circular  should  embrace  every 
phase  and  condition  of  labor  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  the  answers  thereto  embrace  more  information  concerning 
the  wage  workers  of  the  world  than  has  heretofore  been  compiled  or 
published,  and  that  they  will  remain  a  basis  and  a  standard  for  all 
future  investigations  into  the  question  of  foreign  labor  from  an  Amer- 
ican stand-point. 


FOOD  PRICES  IN  NEW  TOBK. 
Retail  prtoe$  of  the  neoe$Barie$  of  l{f€  in  New  York,  Auifu$t  1, 1684. 


Articles. 


BreiMl 

Floor 

BMf: 

lUmst 

Soup 

Round  itMk 

Corned 

Veal: 

Foreqaart«n 

Hindqnartore 

Cnileis 

Mntton : 

Foreqnarteri 

Hindquarten 

Pork  chops 

Fresh 

Salted 

Baoon 

Ham 


.perpoond. 
do... 


.do... 
do... 
.do... 
.do... 


.do... 
.do... 


.do. 


..do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


Prioe. 


OmUg, 


10 


Axtioloa. 


Pork— oontiaaed. 

Skoolder perpouid.. 

Sansase do 

Leaf  lard. do 

Lard do 

Cod-fish,  dry do 

Batter do 

Cheese do 

Bice do 

Beans per  quart.. 

Tea perpoond.. 

Coffee do 

Sngsr,  brown do 

Potatoes per  quart.. 

?«g» perdoaen.. 

Soap perpoand.. 

Starch do.... 

Milk per  quart.. 

nioiti7PHhyC^OOglP 


Ptiea. 


U 
It 
It 
U 
• 

10 

b 

»  to  70 

SO       » 

B 

9 

90       M 

i 

10 
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Occapatioiift. 


BUILDIIVG  TBADK8, 

Brick-layers 

Hod-oarriers 

Masons 

Tenders 

Plasterers   

Tenders 

Slaters 

Boofers 

Tenders 

Flnmbers 

Assistants 

Carpenters 

Gas-fitters 

OTHBB  TRADES. 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Brick-makers 

Brewers 

Batchers 

Brass  founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners : 

UnskiUed 

Skilled 

Cigar-makers : 

Spanish  or  Havana  work 

Domestic 

Coopers. 

Cutlers 

DlstiUers 


Average. 


Occupations. 


f20  00 

11  00 
18  00 
10  00 
18  00 
10  00 
14  00 

12  00 
9  00 

16  00 
10  00 
14  00 
12  00 


7  00 

13  00 

900 

14  00 

10  00 

5  OU 

800 

18  00 

12  00 

500 

12  00 

15  00 

11  00 

12  00 

10  00 

9  00 

OTBRB  TBADBS— continued. 

Drivers : 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

j        Street  railways* 

Dyers 

I  Engravera  

I  FuiTiers 

i  Gardeners 

Hattem 

I  Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

Laborers,  porters,  See 

I  Lithographers 

Millwrights 

Potters 

Primers 

Teachers  (public  schools) 

Saddle  and  harness  makers 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores  (longshoremen) 

Tailors: 

Common 

Custom 

Telegraph  operators 

Tinsmitna 

Weavers  (outside  of  mills) 

Shoemakers 

I  Box-makers .-  

Sawyers 

Machinists 

W  ood-carvers 

Framers 

Shirt-ma  kers 

Underclothing 

Cloaks  flAd  suits 


Average. 


$10  00 

9  UO 

11  00 

13  00 

16  00 

13  00 

9  00 

18  00 

13  00 

11  00 

9  00 

12  60 

J4  00 
10  00 

18  00 

18  00 

11  00 

12  00 

12  00 

7  00 

12  00 

12  00 

11  00 

10  00 

11  00 

10  00 

11  00 

10  00 

10  00 

12  00 

600 

6  00 

7  00 

*  Fifteen  hours. 


III.  Foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  of  sxxhj  hours  in  foundries,  ntaohine-shopSt  and  iron  works  in  New 

York  City. 


Occupations. 


Moldera.. 
Laborers. 


Average 
wages. 


$11 
9 


VI.  Railway  EMPLOY:igs. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  railway  employ  A  {those  engaged  about  stations,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged on  the  engines  and  oars,  linemen ,  railroad  laborers,  ^c.)  in  New  York  City. 


Occupations. 


Linemen.. 
Laborers. 


'itizedbv  Google 


Average 
wages. 


$11 
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vn.  Ship-yards  and  shipbuildino. 

Wage9  paid  per  week  of  9ixiw  h4mr$  in  ship-yardi^-dieHngwUkim^  hetweem  iron  mmd 
Mp-huUding^n  Neic  York  Citg. 

OoonpAtlou. 

ShiiH»nMDWn ,  •« 

-  M 


hIpKMlkera 


YIII.  Sbaicbn's  waoes. 

FFo^et  paid  per  month  to  eeamen  {ojfioerB  and  men) — di$Hngni$king  between  ocetf«,  eoaei, 
and  river  navigationf  and  between  sail  and  steam— in  New  York  City. 


OocaiMtiooB. 


Seamen  . 
Kiver  m 


15     m 


IX.  Store  and  sicop  wages. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  all  hears  in  eioreSf  wholesale  and  retail,  to  males  and  females^  m 

New  York  Citg, 


OocapetiAiis. 


,  ATerage 


Betoil  ■elemen ;  i 

M»le '  «l 

Female ;  $t  to  I 

Seleemen,  wholeeele |  18      4» 

X.  Household  waoes  in  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  month  to  household  servants  {towns  and  eities)  in  New  York  Citg. 


Ocoapations. 


Arengb 
wmgea. 


Domeetioe. 


$10tofU 


XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 

statement  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  of  sixtg  hours  to  printers  (compositors,  pressmen, 
proof-readers,  ^c.)  in  New  York  City, 

Ocoapatione.  Aywgp. 

wages. 


Pressmen : |]0 

Proof-readers |  14 


I 
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Wages  paid  per  week  in  foundrieSf  machine-ahopSf  iran'WarkSf  and  gine-worka  hy  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  and  Iron  Company^  Newark,  N,  J, 


Occnpations. 


Hours.  Lowest 


Oxide  of  sine  dipartmtnt. 


Vumace  and  bag-room  xi.eii . 

Xoglneers 

Bremen •.. 


Blatt  furnace  department. 


VxiTDtioemen , 

Oeneral  mechaDics 

Machiniflts 

Blacksmiths 


Foundry. 


Molders  and  melters. 


Blatt /um€ue. 


I*urnacemeD 

I^aborers 

Foremen  of  the  diffbrent  departments  . 


72 


60 


$8  64 
18  80 
8  70 


9  12 
12  60 
11  70 

9  00 


960 


9  10  I 
7  60 
18  00 


Highest 


$9  88 
14  40 
900 


10  32 
15  00 
15  00 
14  40 


18  20 


10  50 
7  60 
18  00 


AveragA. 


$9  18 
14  IQ. 
882 


960 
18  68 
13  44 

10  80 


12  00 


060 
7  50 

18  00 


Retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Newark j  N.  J.,  on  August  1,  1884. 


Articles. 


Price.     I 


Articles. 


Plonr per  poond . . 

Beef: 

Boast do 

Ronndsteak  do..., 

Corned do 

Veal: 

Foreqaarters do 

Hindquarters do... 

CatleU do.... 

H ntton : 

Foreqaarters do 

Hindqoarters do — 

Chops do 

Pork: 

Fresh do.... 

Salted do  ... 

.  Bacon do 

Ham do 


Genu. 

8  to  04  1 1  Pork— Continued. 

Sausage perpoand. 

18       22   .  Lard do... 

16  Codfish,  dry....; do... 

17  Butter do... 

Cheese do . . . 

18  Rice  do... 

20     Oatmeal do... 

18     Tea do... 

Coffee do... 

14  j  Sugar do... 

16'    Molasses do... 

15  Potatoes do... 

Eggs per  dozen. 

Soap per  pound. 

Starch do... 

Milk per  quart.. 


12 


Price. 


Cents. 


15  to  18 
14       16 


40 


12 

ts 

18 
10 
06 
60 
80 
08 
10 

a* 

07 
0? 


H.  FABLIN, 

Manager. 


SHIP-BUILDINO  WAGES  ON  THE  DELAWABB. 


[Office  of  the  Delaware  Biyer  Iron  Ship-Building  and  Engine  Works.] 

Chester,  Pa.,  July  31,  1884. 
Sir:  In  response  to  yoor  circular  lettter  of  the  22d  Instant,  I  inclose  herewith  the 
rates  of  wages  per  week  paid  by  me  at  these  works  to  the  different  classes  of  work- 
men, also  prices  of  the  ^ecessarie8  of  life  at^this  place  at  the  present  time,  and  remain, 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  EOACH. 
Hon.  Fredebicx  T.  Frelinghuysen, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 
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VII.  Ship- YARDS  and  sHiPBUiLDiNa. 

Wage$paidp0r  fcmk  o/^ixtg  houn  in  Bkip-jfard*  (if  on  Bkip-huilding)  in  Chegier,  Pa, 


Oooapationa. 


Iron-molderB  . 
BrftM-moldeni 
MMbinUta: 

Beat   

OnUnary  . 

rit«en 

Palnten 

Joiners 

BUoksmitlw.. 

Hdipen... 


Wages. 


Occupations. 


$28  50 
12  24 
10  06 

16  50 

12  00 
14  00 

13  50 

12  72 

13  60 
900 


Carpenters 

Coppersmiths 

Boller^makers 

Riveters 

Holden-on. 

Fbuige-tameis 

BoTB  ander  Instraetion 

Laoorera 

Pattern-makers 

Apprentices 


•14  22 
12  24 
I2« 
1210 

ili 
16  0 

70 

70 
14  64 

4i» 


Retail  price9  of  the  neoe$$arie9  of  Hff  in  Ckeiter,  Pa,,  on  Anguti  1,  1884. 


Articles. 


Price. 


Articles. 


Bread per  pound.  J 

Flour peroarrel..   l 

Beef:  I 

Roast per  pound.. 

Soup do....' 

Round  steak do — ■ 

Corned do — 

Teal    do.... 

Fore  quarters do....| 

Hind  quarters do — | 

CutieU do  ... 

ICntton do — 

Fore  quarters do....; 

HiDd  quarters do — I 

Chops do  ..  I 

Pork do.... 

Fresh do  ... 

Sslted do.... 

Bhoou do I 

H»m do.... 

1 


$0  06 
iOOtoSOO 


12 

18 

07 

10 

15 

16 

08 

10 

10 

10 

15 

18 

20 

00 

10 

10 

14 

IS 

14 

18 

10 

15 

10 

12 

12 

16 

Ptiee. 


Pork— Continued : 

Shoulder per  pound..  |8  U 

Saasage do —  U 

Lard do....*  12 

Codfish,  dry do..     $0  05  to   06 


BnUer. 
Cheese. 
Rice  ... 
Beans.. 
Oatmeal 
Tea.... 
Coffee . . 
Sujzar 


do.. ..I 

do... 

do  .. 
.do  .. 

do.... 

do... 
.do.... 

do. 


Molasses per  fcallon.. 

Potatoes per  bushel.. 

Rggs perdosen.. 

Sosp per  pound.. 

Starch do 

Milk per  quart.. 


95 

12 
06 


06i 
60 
75 

06 
06 


31 
16 
16 
05 
66 
» 
25 
08 
8* 

m 
n 

«B 
16 

•6 


WAQBS  IN  f  HICAQO. 

The  Wkstkrn  Industrial  Lraqub  of  America, 

Chioago,  HL,  Augu9t2,  1884. 
Sir:  Inclosed  find  labor  oircnlar  received  from  yoa  under  date  of  July  22,  with  tho 
information  aaked  for  filled  oat  as  required. 

Mtichanical  trades  in  this  city  are  unusually  dull  at  present,  hence  the  figures  re- 
ported are  lower  than  they  would  be  if  the  trades  were  brisk  and  as  fully  employed 
as  they  usually  are  iu  this  city.    But  few  trades  are  fully  employed,  and  some  not  halt 
The  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  taken  from  dealers  in  workingmen's districts, 
and  represent  first-class  prime  goods. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JNO,  F.  SCANLAN, 

S4foroUur3f, 
Hon.  F.  T.  FRELINGHaTSSN. 
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I.  General  trades. 

Wage$  paid  per  week  tn  Chicago^ 
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Ooonpfttioni. 


BUILDIKO  TSADES. 


Bziok'Uyers 

Bodcarrien  . 


Tesden.. 
PlMteren  .. 

Tendon., 

SUtera 

Boofen , 

Tenders. , 
Plnmbera .... 


Carpenters . 
OM-fittors  . 


(boys)  . 


OTHBB  TBADB8. 


Bakers 

BUcksmiths 

Strikers 

Book-binders 

Briok-makers 

Labor  in  briok-yards 

BrasA-founders 

Cabinet-makers 

Confectioners 

Cijcar- makers 

Coopers.. 

Cntlers 

Dvivers: 

Draymen  and  teamsters 

Cab  and  carriage 

Street  railways 

Dyers 

Engravers 

Farriers 

Gardeners p«r  month. 

Hatters 

Horsesboers 

Jewelers 

laborers,  porters,  &c 

Millwrights 

Printers .• 


Hovrs 

of 
labor. 


Wages. 


$24  00 
10  50 
24  00 
10  50 
27  00 
15  00 
21  00 
10  50 
10  50 
10  50 
5  70  , 
10  50  I 
18  00 


12  00 
15  00 
10  50 
10  60 

17  40 

13  50 
10  75 
15  00 
15  00 
12  00 

18  00 
12  00 

12  00 
10  00 
18  50 
18  50 
24  00 
15  00 
50  00 
21  00 
18  00 
18  50 
10  50 
80  00 


Oecnpations. 


Othitr  TBADB8 -Continued. 

Teachers,  public  schools : 

Male per  year. 

Female do... 

Saddle  and  harness-makers — 

Sail-makers 

Stevedores 

Tinsmiths 

Pork  packers 

Marble  cutters 

Marble  rubbers  and  polishers . . 

Lathers 

Shoemakers 

Trunk  makers 


Packing-house  laborers . . . . 

Brass  finishers 

Silver  platers 

Telegraph  operators: 

Expert  operators 

First-clan  operators  . . . 

Second-class  operators . 


Past  apprentices'. 


Tanners : 

Beammen w 

Yard  hands 

Finishers 

Splitters : 

TaUoTS: 

Custom  pants-makers 

Custom  coat  makeis 

Custom  vest-makers 

Tailors  employed  in  whole- 
sale trade 

Distniers 

Maahmen 

Firemen 

Engineers 

Laborers 

Bellows  makers 

Brewers: 

Foremen 

Malsters 


Hours 

of 
labor. 


Wages. 


$1,775  oa 

660  00 

12  00 
15  00 
18  00 
12  72 

15  00 
18  00 
12  00 
18  00 
10  50 
18  50 
10  60 

16  60 
18  00 

25  00 
21  25 
18  75 

10  00 
to 

15  00 

12  OO 
9  00 

18  60 

24  00 

16  50 
18  00 

13  60 

11  00 
60  00 
15  09 
18  60 
15  00 

12  OO 
15  00 

25  00 
15  00 


III.  Foundries,  maohineshops^  and  iron  works. 

Wages  paid  per  week  infoundrieBf  machine-shops,  and  <roft  works  in  Chicago, 


Occupations. 


BOLUNO-MILU. 

Heaters 

Boilers 

Hookers 

Roughers 

Catchers 

Laborers 

Chargers 

CoAl-wheelers 

Steel-blowers 

Helpers 

Pittmen 


Hours 

■ 

of 

Wages. 

labor. 

'72 

1 
$86  00 

72 

48  00 

72 

18  00 

72 

30  00 

72 

24  00 

66 

750 

72 

10  60 

72 

000   1 

72 

42  00    , 

72 

18  00 

48 

900   ' 

Occupations. 


Hours 

of 
labor. 


Wages. 


Iron  molders . 
Machinists... 
Blacksmiths . 
Engineers 


House  painters  . . . . 

,  Grainers , 

I  Sign  painters  ...  .. 
House  de«M>Tating. , 
Fresco  iminters .... 


Digitized  b^' 


60 

God) 


$21  00 
16  60 
16  OO 
16  60 


•8 


16  60 
80  00 
34  00 
24  00 
U60 
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VI.  Bail  WAT  employes. 


fFage$  paid  per  week  to  railtpajf  employ^  (^tkoee  engaged  about  etaiianef  aeweil  ae  Momi 
gaged  on  ike  enginee  and  caret  linemen,  railroad  laborere,  ^c.)  in  CkicagOj  III. 


lUilroad  rajsineers . . 
Sailroad  firemen  — 

Depot  handii 

Depot  clerks 

Swltcbmen 

Tnickmen 

Laborers 

43treet  car  railroads : 

Conductors 

Drivers 


Oooapatlons. 


Hoars 

of      Wsfss. 
Iftbor. 


60  mm 

«  .  1511 

60  ,  9m 

60  1211 

60  I  1511 

60  t?l 

60  I  •« 


13  51 


VII.   Ship- YARDS  and  SHIPBUILDINa. 

Wagee  paid  per  week  of  eixtg  koure  in  ehip-garda  (digtinguiehing  between  iron  and  weed 
ekip-buildingin)  Chicago,  III. 


Oooapatio 


•  Waijea 


8blp-carpenters 01511 

Calkers 1511 


VIII.  Seamen's  wages. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  seamen  in  Chicago, 


OooDpatlons. 


Sailors  (work  seven  days  per  week) : 

ijLiA  Union  wages 

v<«  Non-union 


▲rangt 

wages. 


$14  « 
10  SI 


IX.  Store  and  shop  waoes. 

fTo^ao  paid  per  week  ofeixtg  hours  in  stores,  wholesale  or  retell,  to  males  and  females,  in 

Chicago. 


Oeeapatlona. 


Dry-goods  clerks,  male . . . 
Dry-goods  olerks,  female . 
Dressmakers 


Arerage 
wages. 


$15  00 

7  60 

8  00 


Ooenpattons. 


Cask  boys 

General  salesmen,  retail.. 
Book-keepers 


X.  Household  wages  jen  towns  and  cities. 

Wages  paid  per  week  to  household  servants  in  Chicago, 


Occupations. 


Serrant  gills... 
Cooks,  females . 


:  A.ym0 


$SS 

15  « 
24CI 


DiyiiizuU  Uy 


Google 


Avenge 
wage^ 


$3  90 

900 


WAGES   IN   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

XV.  Printers  and  printing  offices. 
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Statemeni  showing  the  wages  paid  per  week  to  printers  (oomposiiors,  pressmenf  proof-readers 

4-0.)  in  Chicago,  IlL 


Bonn  of 
laborper 

wages. 

Oc4iapatloiis. 

Hoars  of    a— »«^ 

Printen  (compositors) 

Lithoffraohers 

60 
50 
48 
50 

118  00 
21  00 
24  00 
21  00 

Pressmen 

Tjrpe'fotmders 

50 
60 

21  0» 
18  OO 

Sn^ravers 

Proof-readers 

fiO 

21  0<^ 

Xlectrotypers 

Retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  ofUfe  in  Chicago  on  August  l,  1884. 


Arfeioles. 


Bread per  pound.. 

Flour do 

Beef: 

Boast ■  do.... 

Soop do 

Bound  steak do 

Corned do 

Yeal; 

Foreqoarters do... 

Hind  qoarters do.... 

Cutlets do..., 

Mutton : 

Fore  quarters do 

Hindquarters do..., 

Chops do 

Pork: 

Fresh do 

Salted do.... 

Baoon do.... 

Ham do... 


Prioe. 


Genu, 
6    to 


14 
14 


7 
6 

15 

8 
12 

0 

121 

16 

18 

0 
12 
12 

i^ 

fiO 
18 


Artides. 


Pork— continued : 

Shoulder per  poond. 

Sausage do... 

Lard do... 

Codflsh,  dry .^...do... 

Batter .*..  do... 

Cheese do... 

Rice do... 

Beans    per  qaart . 

'  Oatmeal per  pound. 

Tea do  .. 

Coffee do... 

Sugar do... 

Molasses per  qaart. 

Potatoes per  peck. 

E^gs perdozen. 

Soap    perponnd. 

Starch do... 

Hilk per  quart. 


Price. 


CmU. 


10 

10 

8    to    IH 

20 

28 

m 

14 

5 

» 

18 

4 

25 

100 

20 

86 

7 

9h 

20 

15 

20 

18 

18 

7 

5 

7 

5 

7 

WOMEN   WORKRK8. 

WOMBN'S  INDU8TRIAL  LEAGUB, 

Washington,  D,  C,  Julg  31,  18S3. 

Sir:  Having  learned  that  the  Workingmen's  Assembly  of  New  Tork  has  requested 
information  through  your  Department  and  the  United  States  oonsnls  in  regard  to  the 
condition  of  laboring  men  in  Europe,  as  president  of  the  Women's  National  Indastriid 
League,  and  authorized  by  the  league,  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  list  of 
interrogatories  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  laboring  women  and  children  in  Europe, 
which  I  respectfully  request  may  be  sent  to  the  United  State  consuls  in  Europe  for 
examination  and  a  report  thereon. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Education  is  now  investigating  the  subject 
fully,  both  as  to  male  and  female  laborers,  and  the  answers  to  these  interrogatories,  if* 
obtained,  will  much  facilitate  and  add  to  the  value  of  such  committee's  examination 
and  report.  Being  authorized  by  such  committee  to  procure  data  in  regard  to  work- 
ing women,  for  their  use  (but  without  any  guarantee  as  to  expenses  incurred),  I  mak» 
this  request  to  you,  believing  that  your  Department  will  cheerfully  aid  in  procuring^ 
all  such  information  as  may  be  acceptable. 

With  considerations  of  the  highest  respect,  I  remain  your  humble  servant, 

CHAKLOTTE  SMITH. 

The  Hon.  Sbcsbtabt  of  Statb. 

(Here  followed  interrogatories  as  given  in  circular.) 


Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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£NGLISH  FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACT,  1878. 

f  Tnuumlttod  to  the  Departmeiit  by  the  oonsul  ftt  Bndfotd.] 

Chaptkr  16. 

AH  ACT  to  ooniolidUo  and  amend  tho  law  rdatlnii  to  flMtorioa  and  workaliopa. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Qaeen's  most  Excellent  M^eety,  bjr  and  with  the  advioe  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  this  present  ParlianwBt 
assembled,  and  by  the  aathority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

PRBLIMINART. 

1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  factory  and  workshop  act,  1878. 

2.  This  act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  Isi  day  of  January,  1879,  which  dayii 
in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  act :  iVovicM,  That  at  any  tisw 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  appointment,  re^nlation,  or  order  may  be  made,  saj 
notice  issaed,  form  prescribed,  and  act  done  which  appears  to  a  secretaij  of  stats 
neoessa^  or  proper  to  be  made,  issued,  prescribed,  or  done  for  the  purpose  of  biin^iag 
this  act  mto  operation  at  the  oommenoement  thereof.* 


Part  I.— Oritbral  law  RRLATma  to  faotorxbs  amd  workshops. 
[(DAittilaryjir^vbioat.    ; 

3.  A  iiMstory  and  a  workshop  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  front  afllvfis 
wising  from  any  drain,  priyy,  or  other  nuisance. 

A  fiMtory  or  workshop  shall  not  be  so  oyerorowded  while  work  is  carried  on  thsnii 
as  to  be  ii^urions  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  Tsntl- 
lated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  tlie  gasM, 
Tapors,  dusty  or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  conrse  of  tne  nianufactaring  proecsi 
or  nandicran  carried  on  therein  Uiat  may  be  injurious  to  the  health. 

A  &ctory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  to 
deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act.     - 

4.  Where  It  appears  to  an  inspector  under  this  act  that  any  act,  negleot,  or  debstt 
in  relation  to  any  drain,  waterdoset,  earthdoset,  privy,  ashpit,  water-enpplv,  nii- 
•anoe,  or  other  matter  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  punishable  or  remediable  under  Ai 
law  relating  to  public  health,  but  not  under  this  act,  that  inspector  shall  give  notiot 
in  writing  of  such  act,  neglect  or  default  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  whose  distriel 
the  flsctory  or  workshop  is  situate,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  Authoritj 
to  make  such  inquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  notice,  and  take  such  action  thereon,  m 
to  that  authority  may  seem  proper  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  law. 

An  inspector  under  this  act  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  take  with  him  into 
a  factory  or  a  workshop  a  medical  officer  of  health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  othtf 
officer  of  the  sanitary  authority. 

(2)  Safety. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinery  in  a  factory  the  following  provlsiooi 
shall  have  eflfect :  (1)  Every  hoist  or  teaf^le  near  to  which  any  person  is  liable  to  pss 
or  to  be  employed,  and  every  fly-wheel  directly  connected  with  the  steam  or  water  or 
other  mechanical  power,  whether  in  the  engine  house  or  not,  and  every  part  of  asteaa 
engine  and  water  wheel,  shall  be  securelv  fenced :  and  (2)  every  wheel-race  not  other 
wise  secured  shall  be  securely  fenced  close  to  tne  edge  of  the  wheel-race ;  and  (3) 
every  part  of  the  mill  gearing  shall  either  be  securely  fenced  or  be  in  such  position  or 
of  such  construction  as  to  be  equally  safe  to  every  person  employed  in  the  factory  as 
it  would  be  if  it  were  securely  fenced;  aud  (4)  all  fencing  shall  be  constantly  main- 
tained in  an  efficient  state  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are  in  motion  or  nse 
for  the  purpose  of  any  manufacturing  process. 

A  factory  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

6.  Where  an  inspector  considers  that  in  a  factory  any  part  of  the  machinery  of  any 
kind  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  to  which  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  feacing  of  machinery  do  not  apply,  is  not  se- 
curely fenced,  and  is  so  dangerous  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to  any  perBon 
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employed  in  the  faotoiy,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  fencing  of  snoh 
machinery : 

(1)  The  inspector  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  a  notice  requiring  him 
to  fence  the  part  of  the  machinery  which  the  inspector  so  deems  to  he  dangerons. 

(2)  The  occapier,  within  seven  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  may  serve  on 
the  inspector  a  requisition  to  refer  the  matter  to  arhitration ;  and  thereupon  the 
matter  shall  be  referred  to  arbitration,  and  two  skilled  arbitrators  shall  be  appointed, 
the  one  by  the  inspector  and  the  other  by  the  occupier;  and  the  provisions  of  the 
companies  clauses  consolidation  act,  1845,  with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  disputes 
by  arbitration  shall,  subject  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  section,  apply  to  the 
said  arbitration,  and  the  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  shall  give  the  decision  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  last  of  the  arbitrators,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  umpire,  after 
the  umpire  is  appointed,  or  within  such  further  time  as  the  occupier  and  inspector, 
by  writing,  allow ;  and  if  the  decision  is  not  so  eiven  the  matter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  arbitration  of  an  umpire  to  be  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  county  court  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  factory  is  situate. 

(3)  If  the  arbitrators  or  their  umpire  decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  impossible  to 
fence  the  machinery  alleged  in  the  notice  to  be  dangerous,  the  notice  shall  be  can- 
celled, and  the  occupier  shall  not  be  reauired  to  fence  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  arbitration  shall  be  paid  as  the  expenses  of  the  inspectors  under  thia 
act. 

(4)  If  the  occupier  does  not,  within  the  said  seven  days,  serve  on  the  inspector  a 
requisition  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  or  does  not  appoint  an  arbitrator  within 
aeven  days  after  he  served  that  requisition,  or  if  neither  tne  arbitrators  nor  the  um- 
pire decide  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  Impossible  to  fence  the  machinery  aUeged  in  the 
notice  to  be  dangerous,  the  occupier  shall  securely  fence  the  said  machinery  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  notice,  or  with  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire  if  it  modi- 
fies the  notice,  and  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration  shall  be  paid  by  the  occupier,  and 
ahall  be  recoverable  from  nim  by  the  inspector  in  the  connty  court. 

(5)  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  fails  to  comply  within  a  reasonable  time  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  as  to  securely  fencing  the  said  machinery  in  accord- 
ance with  the  notice  or  award,  or  fails  to  keep  the  said  machinery  securely  fenoed 
in  accordance  therewith,  or  fails  constantly  to  maintain  such  fencing  in  an  efficient 
Btate  while  the  machinery  required  to  be  fenced  is  in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  any 
manufacturing  process,  the  fkctory  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with 
this  act. 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  of  any  provisions  of  this  act  relating  thereto^ 
*'  machinery"  shall  be  deemed  to  indnde  any  dnving  strap  or  band. 

7.  Where  an  inspector  considers  that  in  a  factory  or  workshop  a  vat,  pan.  or  other 
fltructure,  which  is  used  in  the  process  or  handicraft  carried  on  in  such  factory  or 
workshop,  and  near  to  or  over  wnich  children  or  yonuff  persons  are  liable  to  pass  or 
to  be  employed,  is  so  dangerous,  by  reason  of  its  beinff  filled  with.hot  liquid  or  molten 
metal  or  otherwise,  as  to  be  likely  to  be  a  canse  of  bodily  injury  to  any  child  or  young 
person  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  he  shall  serve  on  the  occupier  of  the 
factory  or  workshop  a  notice  requiring  him  to  fence  such  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  fencinff  of  machinery  which  an  in- 
spector considers  not  to  be  securely  fenced  and  to  be  dangerous  shall  apply  in  like 
manner  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  in  this  section,  with  the  substitution  of  the  vat^ 
pan,  or  other  structure,  for  machinerv,  and  with  the  addition  of  workshop,  and  if  the 
occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  fails  constantly  to  maintain  the  fencing  required 
nnder  this  section  in  an  efficient  state,  while  such  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  is  so 
filled  or  otherwise  dangerous  as  aforesaid,  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed 
not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

8.  Where  an  inspector  observes  in  a  factory  that  any  grindstone,  worked  by  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  in  itself  so  faulty,  or  is  fixed  in  so  faulty  a  man- 
ner as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury  to  the  grinder  using  the  same,  he  shall  serve 
on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  a  notice  requiring  him  to  replace  such  faulty  grind- 
stone, or  to  properly  fix  the  grindstone  fixed  in  the  faulty  manner. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  fencing  of  machinerv  which  an  in- 
spector considers  not  to  be  securely  fenoed  and  to  be  dangerous  shall  apply  ip  like 
manner  as  if  they  were  re-enacted  in  this  section  with  the  necessary  modifications. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  fails  to  Iseep  the  grindstone  mentioned  in  the  notice 
or  award  in  such  a  state  and  fixed  in  such  manner  as  not  to  be  dangerous,  the  factory 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

9.  A  child  shall  not  be  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinerjr  in  a  factory 
while  the  same  is  in  motion  bv  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

A  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  clean  such  part  of  the  machineiy 
in  a  factory  as  is  mill-gearing  while  the  same  is  in  motion  for  tne  purpose  pf  propel- 
ling any  part  of  the  manufacturing  machinery. 

A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  between  the  fixed 
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and  trayening  part  of  any  self>aotinff  machine  while  the  machine  it  in  motion  by  tbt 
action  of  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power.  ^^ 

or  woman  allowed  to  clean  or  to  work  in  'contraTontioB  of 


A  child,  yoans  person,  or  woman  allowed  to  clean  or  to  ^ 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the 


provisions  of  this  act 


(3)  Bmpl4fifment  and  9Mml  homr$. 


10.  A  child,  yonng  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  £sotory  or  a  work- 
shop except  daring  the  period  of  employment  herein-ailer  mentioned. 

11.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  in  a  textile  &e- 
torr  the  following  regulations  shall  he  obserred: 

(1)  The  period  of  employment,  except  on  Saturday,  shall  either  begin  at  6  f>'eloek 
in  tne  morning  and  end  at  6  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  or  begin  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  end  at  7  o'clock  in  the  eTening. 

(2)  Tne  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  shall  begin  either  at  6  o'clock  or  at? 
o^dock  in  the  morning. 

(3)  Where  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  6  o'clock  in  the  mon- 
ing,  that  period,  (a)  if  not  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  shall  end  at  1 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  in  any  manufacturing  proeeas,  sad 
at  half*past  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  for  any  purpoae  whs^ 
ever;  and  (h)  it  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  shall  end  at  half  an  hovr 
after  noon  as  regards  employment  in  any  manufacturing  process,  and  at  1  o'^ock  in 
the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

(4)  Where  the  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  begins  at  7  o^clock  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, that  period  shall  end  at  half*past  1  o'clock  in  the  sftemoon  as  regards  any  msa- 
nfteturing  process,  and  at  S  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  as  regards  employment  for  ssj 
purpose  whatever. 

(5)  There  shall  be  allowed  for  meals  durins  the  said  period  of  employment  in  the 
factory,  (a)  on  every  day  except  Saturday  not  less  than  two  hours,  of  which  one  ho«r 
at  the  least,  either  at  the  same  time  or  at  different  times,  shall  be  before  1  o'clock  ia 
the  afternoon ;  and  (b)  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  hour. 

(6)  A  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  continuously  for  more  thsn 
four  hours  and  a  half,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meaL 

12.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in  a  textile  factory  the  followiDg 
legulatiouH  shall  be  observed : 

(1)  Children  shall  not  be  employed  except  on  the  system  either  of  employment  is 
morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or  of  employment  on  alternate  days  only. 
(8)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  net  shall,  except  on  Satur- 


day, begin  at  the  same  nour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person,  and  end  at  1  o'clock 
in  tne  afternoon,  or,  if  the  dinner  time  begins  before  1  oxlock,  at  the  beginning  of 
dinner  time. 

(3)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set,  shall,  except  on  Sat- 
urday, be^in  at  1  o'clocx  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  later  hour  at  which  tne  dinner 
time  terminates,  and  end  at  the  same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person. 

(4)  The  period  of  employment  for  any  child  on  Saturday  shall  begin  and  end  At  the 
same  hour  as  if  the  child  were  a  young  person. 

(5)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  a  morn- 
ing set,  nor  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  an  afternoon  set,  and  a  child 
shall  not  be  employed  on  two  sncceseive  Saturdays,  nor  on  Saturday  in  any  week  if 
on  any  other  day  in  the  same  week  his  period  of  employment  has  exceeded  nve  boon 
and  a  half. 

(6)  When  a  child  is  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  such  child  and  the  time  allowed  for  meals  shall  be  the  same  as  if  the  chiU 
were  a  young  person,  but  the  child  shall  not  be  employed  on  two  succeosive  days,  and 
shall  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  two  successive  weeks. 

(7)  A  child  shall  not  on  either  system  be  employed  continuously  for  any  longer 

Kriod  than  he  could  be  if  he  were  a  young  person  without  an  interval  of  at  l^wt 
If  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  in  a  non-textile 
factory,  and  of  young  persons  in  a  workshop,  tne  following  regulations  shall  be  ob- 
■erved: 

(I)  The  period  of  employment,  except  on  Saturday,  shall  fsave  as  in  this  act  speo- 
iaDy  excepted)  either  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  ana  end  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  or  begin  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

(8)  The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act  spedally 
excepted)  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end 
«t  9  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(3)  There  shall  be  allowed  for  meals  during  the  said  period  of  employment  in  tiie 
fhetpry  or  workshop,  (a)  on  every  day  except  Satnrday  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a 
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half,  of  which  one  hour  at  the  least,  either  at  the  same  time  or  at  different  times,  shall 
be  before  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  aud  (5)  on  Saturday  not  less  than  half  an  honr. 
(4)  A  yonnff  person  or  a  woman  in  a  non-textile  factory  and  a  young  person  in  a 
i^ork^op  shall  not  he  eibnloyed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours  without  an  in- 
teryal  ot  at  least  half  an  nour  for  a  meal. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  emplovment  of  children  in  a  non-textile  factory  and  a  work- 
shop the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  : 

(1)  Children  shall  not  be  employed  except  either  on  the  system  of  employment  in 
morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or  (in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  not  less  than  two 
hours  are  allowed  for  meals  on  every  day  except  Saturday)  on  the  system  of  employ- 
ment on  alternate  days  only. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  on  everv  day,  including 
Bftturday,  shall  begin  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  1  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, or,  if  the  dinner  time  begins  before  1  o'clock,  at  the  beginning  of  dinner  time. 

(3)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  on  every  day,  inclu- 
ding Satnitlay,  shall  begin  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  any  hour  lat-er  than 
half-past  12  o'clock  at  wliich  the  dinner  time  terminates,  and  end  on  Saturday  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  any  other  day  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  accord- 
ing as  the  period  of  employment  for  children  in  the  morning  set  began  at  6  or  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

(4)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  a  morn- 
ing set,  nor  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven  days  in  an  afternoon  set,  and  a  child 
shall  not  be  employed  on  Satnraay  in  any  week  in  the  same  set  in  which  he  has  been 
employed  on  any  other  day  of  the  same  week. 

(5)  When  a  child  is  employed  on  the  alternate  day  svstem,  (a)  the  period  of  employ- 
ment for  such  child  shall,  except  on  Saturday,  either  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
snd  end  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  benu  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  (ft)  the  period  of  employment  for  such  child  snail  on  Satur- 
day begin  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  end  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  (d) 
there  snail  be  allowed  to  such  child  for  meals  during  the  said  period  of  employment 
not  less,  on  any  day  except  Saturday,  than  two  hours,  and  on  Saturday  than  half  an 
hour ;  but  (d)  the*  child  snail  not  be  employed  in  any  manner  on  two  successive  days, 
and  shall  not  be  employed  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  in  two  successive  weeks. 

(6)  A  child  shall  not  on  either  system  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five 
hours  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  in  workshops,  the  following  regula- 
tions shall  be  observed : 

(1)  In  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  employing  therein  children 
and  young  persons,  or  either  of  them,  a  woman  shall  not  be  employed  except  during 
the  same  period  and  snblect  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  she  were  a  young  person ; 
and  the  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in  a 
workshop  shall  apply  accordingly  to  the  employment  of  women  in  that  workshop. 

(2)  In  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  therein  either 
children  or  young  persons,  (a)  the  period  of  employment  for  a  woman  shall,  except 
on  Saturday,  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  shall  on  Saturday  begin  at  G  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon ;  and  (6)  there  shall  be  allowed  to  a  woman  for  meals  and  absence  from 
work  during  the  period  of  employment  not  lees,  except  pn  Saturday,  than  four  hours 
and  a  half,  and  on  Saturday  than  two  hours  and  a  half. 

A  workshop  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing 
therein  either  children  or  young  persons  until  the  occupier  has  served  on  an  inspector 
notice  of  his  intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system. 

16.  Where  persons  are  employed  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  private  house,  room, 
or  place  which,  though  used  as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason  of  the  work  carried  on  there 
a  factory  or  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam. 
water,  nor  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried 
on  th^^,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same  family 
dwelling  there,  the  foregoing  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  shall  not  apply  to  such  factory  or  workshop, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed  therein : 

(i)  A  child  or  young  person  shall  not  be  employ eil  in  the  factory  or  workshop  ex- 
cept during  the  period  of  employment  hereinafter  mentioned. 

(2)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  voung  person  shall,  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  shall  on  Saturday 
begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

(3)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  every  voung  person  for  meals  and  absence  ftom  work 
during  the  period  of  employment  not  less,  except  on  Saturday,  than  four  hours  and  a 
half,  and  on  Saturday  than  two  hours  and  a  half. 

(4)  The  period  of  employment  for  a  child  on  every  day  eith^  shal^  begii^  at  6 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  shall  begin  mt  1  o'clock 
in  the  altemoon  and  end  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  on  Saturday  at  4  o'clock  ia 
the  afternoon  ;  and  (or  the  parpoee  of  the  proviaiooe  of  this  act  respecting  edocation, 
anch  child  shall  be  deemed,  according  to  circnmstances,  to  be  employed  in  a  momxnf 
or  afternoon  si't. 

(5)  A  child  shall  not  be  employed  before  the  hour  of  1  in  the  afternoon  iu  two  sae- 
cessive  periods  of  seven  days  nor  after  that  hour  in  two  successive  periods  of  seven 
days  and  a  child  shall  not  be  employed  on  Saturday  in  any  week  before  the  hour  of 
1  in  the  afternoon,  if  on  any  other  day  iu  the  same  week  ne  has  iM-en  employed  be- 
fore that  hour,  nor  after  that  hour  if  on  any  other  day  of  the  same  week  ho  has  bees 
employed  after  that  hour. 

(6)  A  child  shall  nut  be  employed  continuously  for  more  than  five  hours  withoct 
an  interval  of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal. 

17.  With  respect  to  meals  the  following  regulations  ahall  (save  as  in  this  act  sps- 
cially  excepted)  be  observed  in  a  factory  and  workshop : 

(L)  All  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  therein  shall  have  tike  tisMi 
allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day. 

(2)  A  child  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  during  anv  part  of  the  times  allowed 
for  meals  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  be  employed  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  er 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  ii 
then  being  carried  on. 

18.  The  period  of  employment  on  Saturday  for  a  young  person  or  woman  in  a  noa- 
teztile  factory  or  workshop  may  be  of  the  same  length  as  on  any  other  day  if  the  penti 
of  employment  of  such  young  person  or  woman  has  not  exceeded  eight  hours  on  any 
day  of  the  same  week,  and  if  notice  has  been  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  and 
served  on  the  inspector. 

19.  The  occnpier  of  a  factroy  or  workshop  may  ftom  time  to  time  fix  within  thi 
limits  allowed  oy  this  act,  and  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act  speciallv  excepted)  specif 
in  a  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  the  period  of  employment,  the  timei 
allowed  for  meals,  and  whether  the  children  are  employed  on  the  system  oi  utaaua^ 
and  afternoon  sets  or  of  alternate  days. 

The  period  of  employment  and  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  the  factory  or  woik- 
shop  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  period  and  times  ^leeified  in  the  notice  affl[xed  in  the 
factory  or  workshop ;  and  all  the  children  in  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  em- 
ployed either  on  the  system  of  morning  and  afternoon  sets,  or  on  the  system  of  alter- 
nate days  according  to  the  system  for  the  time  being  specified  in  soch  notioe : 

Provided  that  a  change  in  such  period  or  times  or  system  of  employment  shall  nol 
be  made  until  after  the  occupier  has  served  on  an  inspector  and  affixed  in  the  fisetoiT 
or  workshop  notice  of  his  intention  to  make  such  change,  and  shall  not  be  nsds 
oftener  than  once  a  quarter,  unless  for  special  cause  alto  wed  in  writing  by  an  is- 
spector. 

30.  A  child  under  the  age  of  ten  yean  shall  not  be  employed  in  a  foctory  or  s 
workshop. 

21.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specialiy  ex- 
cepted) be  employed  on  Sunday  in  a  factory  or  workshop. 

(4)  ffoUdapM. 

9SL  The  occupier  of  a  factdry  or  of  a  workshop  shall  (save  as  is  in  this  act  specially 
excepted)  allow  to  everj^  child,  young  person,  and  woman  employed  therein  the  fill- 
lowing  holidavs ;  that  is  to  say : 

(1)  The  whole  of  Christmas  day,  and  the  whole  either  of  (}ood  Friday  or,  if  it  is  so 
specified  by  the  occupier  in  the  notioe  affixed  in  the  factoiy  or  workshop,  of  the  next 
public  holiday  under  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875;  and  in  addition 

(2)  Eight  half  holidays  in  every  year,  but  a  whole  holiday  may  be  allowed  in  lies 
of  any  two  such  half  holidavs. 

(3)  At  least  half  of  the  said  half  holidays  or  whole  holidays  shall  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  15th  day  of  March  and  the  1st  day  of  October  in  every  year. 

(4)  Cessation  from  work  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  half  holiday  or  whole  holiday, 
unless  a  notice  of  the  half  holiday  or  whole  holiday  has  been  sffixed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop  for  at  least  the  whole  period  of  employment  of  young  persons  and  women 
on  the  last  previous  work  day  but  one. 

(5)  A  half  holiday  shall  comprise  at  least  one  half  of  the  period  of  employment  for 
young  persons  and  women  on  some  day  other  than  Saturday. 

A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  who  (a)  on  a  whole  holiday  fixed  by  or  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  section  for  a  factory  or  workshop,  is  employed  in  the  factory,  or  (5)  on 
a  half  holiday  fixed  in  pursuance  of  this  section  for  a  factory  or  workshop  is  employed 
in  the  factory  or  workshop  during  the  portion  of  the  period  of  employ  meet  assigned 
for  such  half  holiday,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
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If  Id  a  factory  or  workshop  such  whole  holidays  or  half  holidays  as  required  by  this 
section  are  not  fixed  in  conformity  therewith,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
ahall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds. 

(5)  Education  of  children, 

23.  The  parent  of  a  child  employed  in  a  factory  or  in  a  workshop  shall  cause  that 
child  to  attend  some  recognized  efficient  school  (which  school  may  be  selected  by  such 
parent),  as  follows : 

(1)  The  child,  when  employed  in  a  morning  or  afternoon  set,  shall  in  every  week, 
during  any  part  of  which  ne  is  so  employed,  be  caused  to  attend  on  each  work  day  for 
At  least  one  attendance. 

(2)  The  child,  when  employed  on  the  alternate  day  system,  shall  on  each  work  day 
preceding  each  day  of  employment  in  the  factory  or  workshop  be  caused  to  attend  for 
at  least  two  atteodanoes. 

(3;  An  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  an  attendance  as  defined 
for  the  time  being  by  a  secretary*  of  state  with  the  consent  of  the  education  depart- 
ment, and  be  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  6  in  the  evening:  Provided 
that  (a)  a  child  shall  not  be  required  by  this  act  to  attend  school  on  Saturday  or  on 
any  holiday  or  half  holiday  allowed  under  this  act  in  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which 
the  child  is  employed ;  (h)  the  non-attendance  of  the  child  shall  be  excused  on  every 
day  on  which  he  is  certitieid  by  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  have  been  prevented  from 
Attending  by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  also  when  the  school  is  closed  during 
the  ordinarv  holidays  or  for  any  other  temporanr  cause ;  and  (c)  where  there  is  not 
within  the  distance  of  two  miles,  measured  aocordins  to  the  nearest  road,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  child  a  recognized  efficient  school  which  the  child  can  attend,  attendance 
At  a  school  temporarily  approved  in  writing  by  an  inspector  under  this  act,  although 
not  a  recognizea  efficient  scnool,  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  deemed  attendance 
At  a  recognized  efficient  school  until  such  recognized  efficient  school  as  aforesaid  is 
established,  and  with  a  view  to  such  establishment  the  inspector  ahall  immediately 
report  to  the  education  department  every  case  of  the  approval  of  a  school  by  him 
under  this  section. 

A  child  who  has  not  in  any  week  attended  school  for  all  the  attendanoes  required 
by  this  section  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  following  week  until  he  has  attended 
•ohool  for  the  deficient  number  of  attendanoes. 

The  education  department  shall  from  time  to  time,  by  the  publication  of  lists  or  by 
notioes  or  otherwise  as  they  think  expedient,  provide  lor  giving  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested Information  of  the  schools  in  each  school  district  which  ace  recognized  efficient 
■ohools. 

24.  The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  a  child  is  employed  shall  on 
Monday  in  every  week  (after  the  first  week  in  which  such  child  began  to  work 
therein )|  or  on  some  other  day  appointed  for  that  puipose  by  an  inspeotori  obtain 
from  the  teacher  of  the  recognized  efficient  school  attended  by  the  chila,  a  certificate 
(according  to  the  prescribed  form  and  directions)  respecting  the  attenoance  of  such 
child  at  school  in  accordance  with  this  act. 

The  employment  of  a  child  without  obtaining  such  certificate  as  is  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employment  of  a  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

The  occupier  shall  keep  every  such  certificate  for  two  months  after  the  date  thereof 
if  the  child  so  long  continues  to  be  employed  in  his  factory  or  in  workshop,  and  shall 
produce  the  same  to  an  inspector  when  required  during  that  period. 

25.  The  board  authority  or  persons  who  manage  a  recognized  efficient  school  at- 
tended by  a  child  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  some  person  anthorizfd  by 
such  board  authority  or  person,  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  occupier  of  the  factory 
or  workshop  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  specified  in  the  application,  not  exceeding  three- 
pence and  not  exceeding  one-twelfth  part  of  the  wa^es  of  the  child,  and  after  that 
application  the  occupier,  so  long  an  he  employs  the  child,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  to 
the  applicants,  while  the  child  attends  their  school,  the  said  weekly  sum,  and  the 
sum  may  be  recovered  as  a  debt,  and  the  occupier  may  deduct  the  sum  so  paid  by 
him  from  the  wages  payable  for  the  services  of  the  child. 

26.  When  a  child  of  the  age  of  thirteeu  years  has  obtained  from  a  person  author- 
ized by  the  education  department  a  certificate  of  having  attained  such  standard  of 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  such  standard  of  previous  due 
attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  chUd  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  young  person  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

The  standards  of  proficiency  and  due  attendance  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  such  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  ficed  for  the  pnrpones  of  this  act  by  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  with  the  consent  of  the  education  department,  and  the  standanls  so 
fixed  shall  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  not  have  effect  until  the 
expiration  of  at  least  six  months  after  such  publication.  OoOCjIp 

igi  ize     y  g 
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Attendance  at  a  certified  day  industrial  school  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pnrpoaee  of 
this  section  to  be  attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  schooL 

(6)  CeriiJiotUf  o/Jltneis/or  emphjfmmt. 

27.  In  a  factory  a  child  or  a  yoang  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not 
be  employed  for  more  than  seyen,  or  u  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district  resides 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  factory  thirteen,  work  days,  unless  the  occupier  of 
the  factory  has  obtained  a  certificate,  in  the  prescribed  form,  of  the  fitness  of  such 
child  or  Toung  person  for  employment  in  that  factory. 

A  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  f^ranted 
by  tlie  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  and  shall  be  to  the  eflect  that  he  is  satis- 
fled,  by  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth  or  other  sufiBcient  eridence,  that  the 
person  named  in  the  certificate  of  fitness  is  of  the  age  therein  specified,  and  has  bees 
personally  examined  hv  him,  and  is  not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity 
for  working  daily  for  the  time  allowed  by  law  in  the  factory  named  in  the  certiflcatc. 

28.  In  oraer  to  enable  occupiers  of  workshops  to  better  secure  the  observance  of  thii 
set  and  prevent  the  employment  in  the^r  workshops  of  children  and  young  persoiis 
tinder  the  age  of  sixteen  years  who  are  unfitted  for  that  employment,  an  occupier  of 
a  workshop  is  hereby  authorised  to  obtain,  if  he  thinks  fit,  fh>m  tbe  certil&ing  sur- 

Son  for  the  district,  certificates  of  the  fitness  of  children  and  of  young  persons  under 
e  age  of  sixteen  years  for  employment  in  his  workshop,  in  like  manner  as  if  thai 
workshop  were  a  factory,  and  the  certifying  surgeon  shall  examine  the  children  and 
young  persons,  and  grant  certificates  accordingly. 

29.  Where  an  inspector  is  of  opinion  that  a  child  or  a  youne  person  under  the  ace 
of  sixteen  years  is  oy  disease  or  oodily  infirmity  incapacttatea  for  working  daily  tor 
the  time  allowed  by  law  in  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which  he  is  employM,  he  may 
•erve  written  notice  thereof  on  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop,  requiring 
that  the  employment  of  such  child  or  young  person  be  discontinned  from  the  perioa 
named  therein,  not  being  leas  than  one  nor  more  than  seven  days  after  the  service  of 
such  notice,  and  the  occupier  shall  not  continue  after  the  period  named  in  such  notice 
to  employ  such  child  or  young  person  (notwithstanding  a  certificate  of  fitness  has 
been  previously  obtained  for  such  child  or  youug  person),  unless  the  certifyinfl;  sur- 
geon for  the  district  has,  after  the  service  of  the  notice,  personally  examined  such 
child  or  young  person,  and  has  certified  that  such  child  or  young  person  is  not  so  in- 
capacitated as  aforesaid. 

30.  All  factories  and  workshops  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  occupier,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  same  certifying  sureeou,  or  any  of  them,  may  be  named  in  the  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  for  employment,  if  Uie  surgeon  is  of  opinion  that  he  can  truly  give  tbe 
certificate  for  employment  therein. 

The  certificate  of  birth  (which  may  be  produced  to  a  certifying  surgeon)  shall 
either  be  a  certified  copy  of  the  entry  in  the  register  of  births,  kept  in  pursnance  of 
the  acts  relating  to  the  registration  of  births,  of  the  birth  of  the  child  or  young  per- 
son (whether  such  copy  be  obtained  in  pursnance  of  the  elementary  education  act, 
1876,  or  otherwise),  or  be  a  certificate  iVom  a  local  authority  within  the  meaning  of 
the  elementary  education  act,  1876,  to  tbe  effect  that  it  appears  from  the  returns 
transmitted  to  such  authority  in  pursuance  of  the  said  act  by  the  registrar  of  births 
and  deaths  that  the  child  was  bom  at  the  date  named  in  the  certificate. 

Where  a  ceriificate  of  fitness  for  employment  is  to  the  effect  that  the  certifying 
surgeon  has  been  satiBfied  of  the  age  of  a  child  or  young  person  by  evidence  other 
than  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  birth,  an  inspecter  may,  by  notice  in  writing, 
annul  the  surgeon's  certificate,  if  he  has  ressonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  real  age 
of  the  child  or  young  person  named  in  it  is  less  than  that  mentioned  in  the  certificate, 
and  thereupon  that  certificate  shall  be  of  no  avail  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

When  a  child  becomes  a  young  person  a  fresh  certificate  of  fitness  must  be  obtained. 

The  occupier  shall,  when  required,  produce  to  an  inspector  at  the  factory  or  work- 
shop in  which  a  child  or  young  person  is  employed,  the  certificate  of  fitness  of  such 
child  or  young  person  for  employment,  which  he  is  required  to  obtain  under  this  act 

(7)  AccidenU. 

31.  Where  there  occurs  in  a  factory  or  a  workshop  any  accident  which  either  (a) 
causes  loss  of  life  to  a  person  employed  in  the  factory  or  in  the  workshop,  or  (h) 
causes  bodily  injury  to  a  person  employed  In  the  factory  or  in  the  workshop,  and  is 
produced  either  by  machmery  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power, 
or  through  a  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  filled  with  hot  liquid  or  molten  metal,  or 
other  substance,  or  by  explosion,  or  by  escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,  and  is  of  soch 
a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  by  it  from  returning  to  his  work  in  the 
factory  or  workshop  within  rorty- eight  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident, 
written  notice  of  the  accident  shall  forthwith  be  sent  to  the  inspector  and  to  the  cer- 
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tifyinfc  sargeon  for  the  difltriot,  stating  the  residence  of  the  pete^  Idlled  or  injured, 
or  the  place  to  which  he  may  have  been  remoyed,  and  if  any  sucli  notice  is  not  sent 
the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  & 
pounds. 

If  any  such  accident  as  aforesaid  occurs  to  a  person  employed  in  an  iron  mill  or 
blast  furnace,  or  other  factory  or  workshop  where  the  occupier  is  not  the  actual  em- 
ployer of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  the  actual  employer  shall  immediately  report 
the  same  to  the  occupier,  and  m  default  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  5 
pounds. 

A  notice  of  an  accident,  of  which  notice  is  required  by  section  63  of  the  explosiyes 
act,  1875,  to  be  sent  to  a  government  inspector,  need  not  be  sent  to  the  certifying 
Burgeon  in  pursaauco  of  this  section. 

32.  Where  a  certifying  surgeon  receives  in  pursuance  of  this  act  notice  of  an  acci- 
dent in  a  factory  or  a  workshop,  he  shall  with  the  least  possible  delay  proceed  to  the 
factory  or  workshop,  and  make  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
death  or  injury  caused  by  that  accident,  and  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  send 
to  the  inspector  a  report  thereof. 

The  certifying  surgeon,  for  the  purpose  only  of  an  investigation  under  this  section, 
shall  have  the  same  powers  fts  an  inspector,  and  shall  also  have  power  to  enter  any 
room  in  a  building  to  which  the  person  killed  or  injured  has  been  removed. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  surgeon  for  the  investigation  such  fee,  not  exceeding 
ten  or  less  than  three  shillings,  as  a  secretary  of  state  considers  reasonable,  which 
fee  shall  be  paid  as  expeoses  incurred  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  execution  of  this 
act.  .  . 

Part  II. —Special  provisions  relating  to  particular  classes  of  factories 

AND  workshops. 

(1)  Special  provUUms  for  health  in  certain  factories  and  workehops. 

33.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  observance  of  the  requirements  of  this  act,  as  to 
cleanliness  in  every  factory  and  workshop,  all  the  inside  walls  of  the  rooms  of  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop,  and  all  the  ceilings  or  tops  of  such  rooms  (whether  such  walls, 
ceilings,  or  tops  be  plastered  or  not),  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of  a  factory 
or  workshop,  if  they  have  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnished  once  at  least  within 
seven  years,  shall  be  lime  washed  once  at  least  within  every  fourteen  mouths,  to  date 
from  the  pericNd  when  last  limewashed ;  and  if  they  have  been  so  painted  or  varnished 
shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  within  every  fourteen  months, 
to  date  from  the  period  when  last  washed. 

A  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops^ 
or  parts  thereof,  the  regulations  in  this  section  are  not  required  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing therein  the  observance  of  the  requirements  of  this  act  as  to  cleanliness,  or  are 
by  reason  of  special  circumstance  inapplicable,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  order 
made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops,  or 
parts  thereof,  a  special  exception  that  the  regulations  in  this  section  shall  not  apply 
thereto. 

34.  Where  a  bakehouse  is  situate  in  any  city,  town,  or  nlace  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  published  census  for  the  time  being,  a  population  of  more  than  five 
thousand  persons,  all  the  inside  walls  of  the  rooms  of  such  bakehouse,  and  all  the 
ceilings  or  tops  of  such  rooms  (whether  ^oh  walls,  ceilings,  or  tops  be  plastered  or 
not),  and  all  the  passages  and  staircases  of  such  bakehouse,  shall  either  be  painted 
with  oil,  or  varnished,  or  be  limewashed,  or  be  partly  painted  or  varnished  and  partly 
limewashed ;  where  painted  with  oil  or  varnished  there  shall  be  three  coats  of  paint 
or  varnish,  and  the  paint  or  varnish  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  seven 
years,  and  shall  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once  at  least  in  every  six  months ; 
where  limewashed  the  limewashing  shall  be  renewed  once  at  least  in  every  six  months. 
A  bakehouse  in  which  there  is  any  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act. 

35.  Where  a  bakehouse  is  situated  in  any  city,  town,  or  place  containing,  accord- 
ing to  the  last  published  census  for  the  time  being,  a  population  of  more  than  five 
thousand  persons,  a  place  on  the  same  level  with  the  bakehouse,  and  forming  part  of 
the  same  building,  shall  not  be  used  as  a  sleeping  place,  unless  it  is  constructed  as 
follows ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  it  is  effectually  separated  from  the  bakehouse  bv  a  par- 
tition extending  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling ;  and  unless  there  be  an  external  glazed 
window  of  at  least  9  superficial  feet  in  area,  of  which  at  least  ^  superficial  feet  are 
made  to  open  for  ventilation.  Any  person  who  lets  or  occupies  or  continues  to  let  or 
knowingly  suffers  to  be  occupied  any  place  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding,  for  the  first  offense,  20  shillings,  and  for  every  subsequent  offense 
£5. 
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36.  If  iu  a  factory  or  workshop  where  grinding,  glasing.  or  polishing  on  a  wheel,  or 
any  process  is  carried  on,  hy  which  dust  is  generated  ana  inhaled  by  the  workers  to 
an  injarions  extent,  it  appears  to  an  inspector  that  snch  inhalation  conld  he  to  a  great 
extent  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means,  the  inspector  mar 
direct  a  fan  or  other  mechanical  means  of  a  proper  constmction  for  preventing  snca 
inhalation  to  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time ;  and  if  the  same  is  not  provided, 
maintained,  and  need,  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  con- 
fonnitv  with  this  set. 

37.  A  child,  yonns  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  employed  in  any  part  of  a  ftctoiy 
in  which  wet-spinning  is  carried  on,  unless  snfiBoient  means  be  employed  and  contin- 
ued for  protecting  the  workers  fh>m  being  wetted,  and,  where  hot  water  ia  used,  for 
preventing  the  escape  of  steam  into  the  room  oooopied  by  the  workers.  A  factory  in 
which  there  is  a  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  con- 
formity with  this  act. 

(2)  Special  rt$iriction$  a»  to  employmentf  fMat$,  and  ceHf^tei  of  fiinma, 

38.  A  child  or  young  person  shall  not,  to  the  extent  mentioned  la  the  first  achednls 
to  this  act,  be  employed  in  the  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  named  in  tkat 
schedule.  Notice  of  the  prohibition  in  this  section  shall  be  affixed  in  a  fisctocy  or 
workshop  to  which  it  applies. 

39.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  to  re- 
main during  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  the  parts  of  factories  or  workshops  to  which 
this  section  applies ;  and  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  to 
remain  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  emploved  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  Notice  of  the  prohibition  in  this  section  snail  be  affixed  in  a 
factory  or  workshop  to  which  it  applies..  This  section  applies  to  the  parts  of  facto- 
ries or  workshops  named  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess in  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  not  named  in  the  said 
schedule,  the  taking  of  meals  therein  is  specially  injurious  to  health,  he  majr,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  extend  the  prohibition  in  this 
section  to  the  said  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof.  If  the  prohibition 
in  this  section  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  or  a  secretary  of  state  to  be  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in 
any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  to  which  the  prohibition  has  been 
extended  by  an  order,  he  may,  by  an  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  reecind 
the  order  of  extension,  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  the  subsequent  making  of 
another  order. 

40.  In  print  works  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  the  period  of  emplovment  foi*  a 
child,  youn||[  person,  and  woman,  and  the  times  allowed  for  meals,  shall  be  the  same 
as  if  the  saia  works  were  a  textile  factory,  and  the  regulations  of  this  act  wit4i  re- 
spect to  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  a  textile  factory 


snail  apply  accordingly,  as  if  print  works  and  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  were 
textile  factories ;  save  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  continuous  em- 
ployment of  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  in  the  said  works  without  an  interval 
of  half  an  hour  for  a  meal,  for  the  period  allowed  by  this  act  in  a  non -textile  factory. 
41.  Where  it  appears  to  a  secretap'  of  state  that  by  reason  of  special  circumstanees 
affecting  any  class  of  worksliops  it  is  expedient  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren and  of  the  younff  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  therein,  to 
extend  thereto  the  prohibition  in  this  section  mentioned,  he  may,  by  order  made  under 
this  part  of  this  act,  extend  to  such  class  of  workshops  the  prohibition  in  this  act -of 
the  employment  of  children  and  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  with- 
out a  certificate  of  the  fitness  of  such  child  or  young  person  for  employment,  and 
thereupon  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  certificates  of  fitness  fok*  employ- 
ment snail  apply  to  the  class  of  workshops  named  in  the  order  in  like  manner  as  if 
they  were  factories.  If  the  prohibition  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary 
of  state  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  children  and 
the  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  employed  in  any  class  of  workshops 
to  which  it  has  been  extended  under  this  section,  he  may  by  order  made  under  Uds 
part  of  this  act  rescind  the  order  of  extension,  without  prejudice  nevertheless  to  tho 
subsequent  making  of  another  order. 


(3)  Special  ejDoepUon$  relaxing  general  law  in  certain  faeioriee  and  worJeeJtope, 

a  PERIOD  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

42.  In  the  factories  and  workshops  or  parts  thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies 
the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and  women,  if  so  fixed  by  the  occupier 
and  specified  iu  the  notice,  may,  except  on  Saturday,  begin  at  8  o*clock  iu  the  mom- 
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ing  and  end  at  8  o'clock  in  the  eyeninff,  and  on  Saturday  may  begin  at  8  o'clock  in 
tbe  morning  and  end  at  4  o'clock  in  tne  afternoon,  or  where  it  begins  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  may  end  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  period  of  employment  for 
a  child  in  a  morning  set  may  begin  at  tbe  same  hour,  and  the  period  of  employment 
for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  bCt  may  end  at  the  same  boor. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified  in 
Part  1  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  tbe  customs  or 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  workshops  or 
parts  thereof,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  reqnii-e  the 
extension  thereto  of  this  exception,  and  that  the  extension  can  be  made  without  in- 
jury'to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  affected  thereby,  he 
may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  accordingly. 

43.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  customs  or 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  workshops 
or  parts  thereof,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require 
that  the  special  exception  hereafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should  be  granted,  and 
that  such  grant  can  be  made  .without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children,  young 
persons,  and  women  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this 
act  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  a  special  exception, 


that  the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and  women  therein,  if  so  fixed  by 
the  occupier  and  specified  in  the  notice,  may  on  aoy  day  except  Saturday  begin  at  y 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  end  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  such  case  tbe  period 


of  employment  for  a  child  in  a  morning  set  shall  begin  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  the  period  of  employment  for  a  child  in  an  afternoon  set  shall  end  at  8  o'clock  id 
the  evening. 

44.  The  regolations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  in 
textile  factories  shall  not  prevent  the  employment,  in  the  part  of  a  textile  factory  in 
which  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  lace  is  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  me- 
chanical power,  of  any  male  young  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  between  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  ne  is  employed  in  accordance 
with  the  following  conditions,  namely:  (a)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on 
any  day  before  the  beginning  or  after  the  end  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment 
in  tbe  factory,  there  shall  be  allowed  him  for  meals  and  absence  from  work  between 
the  above-meutiooed  hours  of  4  in  the  morning  and  10  in  the  evening  not  less  than 
nine  hours;  (d)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  begin- 
ning 6f  the  ordinary  period  of  employment  in  the  factory,  he  shall  not  be  employed 
on  tne  same  day  arter  the  end  of  that  period ;  (o)  where  such  young  person  is  em- 
ployed on  any  day  after  the  end  of  the  oi^inary  period  of  employment  in  the  factory, 
be  shall  not  be  employed  next  morning  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period 
of  employment.  For  the  purpose  of  this  exception  the  ordinary  period  of  employ- 
ment in  the  factory  means  the  period  of  emplovment  for  young  persons  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  or  women  in  tne  factory,  or  if  none  are  employed  means  such  period 
as  can  under  this  act  be  fixed  foi  the  employment  of  such  young  persons  and  women 
in  the  factory,  and  notice  of  such  period  shall  be  affixed  in  the  factory. 

45.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employ ment  of  young  persons  in 
non-textile  factories  or  workshops  shall  not  prevent  the  employment,  in  tne  part  of  a 
bakehoase  in  which  the  process  of  baking  bread  is  carried  on,  of  any  male  young- 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  between  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  9  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  if  he  is  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely; 
(a)  where  such  young  person  is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  or  after 
the  end  of  the  oraiuary  period  of  employment  in  the  bakehouse,  there  shall  be  allowed 
him  for  meals  and  absence  from  work  between  the  above-mentioned  hours  of  5  in  the 
morning  and  9  in  the  evening  not  less  than  seven  hours;  (6)  where  such  young  per- 
son is  employed  on  any  day  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employ- 
ment in  the  bakehouse,  he  shall  not  be  employed  after  tbe  end  of  that  period  on  the 
same  day ;  and  (o)  where  such  youn^  person  is  employed  on  any  day  after  the  end  of 
the  ordinary  period  of  employment  in  the  bakehouse,  he  shall  not  be  employed  next 
morning  before  the  beginning  of  the  ordinary  period  of  employment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  exception  the  ordinary  period  of^  employment  in  the  bake- 
house means  the  period  of  employment  for  young  persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  or  women  in  the  bakehouse,  or  if  none  are  employed,  means  such  period  as  can 
under  this  act  be  fixed  for  the  employment  of  such  young  persons  and  women  in  the 
bakehouse,  and  notice  of  such  period  shall  be  aflixed  in  the  bakehouse. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  exigencies  of 
the  trade  earned  on  in  bakehouses,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular 
locality,  require  that  the  special  exception  hereafter  in  this  section  mentioned  should 
be  granted,  and  that  such  grant  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
male  young  persons  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under,  this  part  of  this 
act  grant  to  bakehouses,  or  to  bakehouses  situate  in  the  said  locality /a  special  ex- 
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ception  peimitting  the  employment  of  male  yonng  penons  of  Bixteen  yean  of  a^ 
and  an  ward  ae  if  they  were  no  longer  young  persons. 

46.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  oi  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  customs  or 
exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  woi^shopty 
either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  some  other  day  io 
the  week  to  be  substitated  for  Saturday  as  regards  the  hour  at  which  the  period  <tf 
employment  for  children,  young  persons,  and  women  is  required  by  this  act  to  end  on 
Saturday,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  grant  to  snch  danof 
factories  or  workshops  a  special  exception,  authorizing  the  occupier  of  eTery  such 
factory  and  workshop  to  substitute  by  a  notice  affixed  in  his  factory  or  woricsbop 
aome  other  da^  for  Saturday,  and  in  such  case  this  act  shall  apply  in  such  factoir  cr 
workshop  in  like  manner  as  if  the  substituted  day  were  Saturday,  and  Saturday  were 
an  ordinary  work  day. 

47.  In  the  process  of  Turkey  red  dying,  nothing  in  part  1  of  this  act  shall  preTcot 
the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  until  half-past  4  o'clock  ia 
the  afternoon,  but  the  additional  number  of  hours  so  worked  shall  be  computed  m 
part  of  the  week's  limit  of  work,  which  shall  in  no  case  be  exceeded. 

48.  In  any  of  the  textile  factories  to  which  this  exception  applies,  if  the  period  of 
employment  for  young  persons  and  women,  as  fixed  by  the  occupier  and  specified  ii 
the  notice,  begins  at  the  hour  of  7  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole  time  betwMi 
that  hour  and  8  o'clock  is  allowed  fur  meals,  the  regulations  of  this  act  with  respeot 
to  the  employment  of  children,  youug  persons,  and  women  shall  not  prevent  a  child, 
young  nerson,  or  woman,  between  the  1st  day  of  November  and  the  last  day  of  Maich 
next  following,  being  employed  continuously,  without  an  interval  of  at  least  half  sb 
hour  for  a  meal,  for  tne  same  period  as  if  the  factory  were  a  non-textile  factory. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  textile  factories  specified  in  Part  7  of  the  third  sched- 
ule to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  uf  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  <tf 
textile  factories,  either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  the  ens- 
toniary  habits  of  the  persons  employed  therein  require  the  extension  thereto  of  tkii 
exception,  and  that  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  therein  is  of  a  healthy 
character,  and  the  extension  can  be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren, young  persons,  and  women  aifected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  tliii 
part  of  this  act  extended  this  exception  accordingly. 

49.  Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  customs 
or  exigencies  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  any  class  of  non-textile  factories  or  work- 
shops, either  generally  or  when  situate  in  any  particular  locality,  require  that  tbe 
special  exception  hereafter  iu  this  section  mentioned  should  be  granted,  he  may  hj 
order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  grant  to  such  class  of  factories  or  workshops  s 
special  exception,  authorizing  the  occupier  of  any  such  factory  or  workshop  to  allow 
all  or  any  of  tbe  half  holidays,  or  whole  holidays  in  lieu  of  them,  on  different  dsvi 
to  any  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  his  factory  or  wm- 
ahop,  or  to  any  sets  of  such  chilaren,  young  persons,  and  women,  and  not  on  the  ssbm 
days. 

50.  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  a  person  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
the  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  sod 
women  shall  not  prevent  him,  (1)  If  be  keeps  his  factory  or  workshop  closed  on  8st- 
nrday  until  sunset,  firom  employing  young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  from  after 
sunset  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening;  or  (2)  if  he  keeps  his  factory  or  workshop 
closed  on  Saturday  both  before  and  after  sunsets  from  employing  young  persons  asd 
women  une  hour  on  every  other  dav  in  the  week  (not  being  Sunday),  m  addition  to 
the  hours  allowed  by  this  act,  so  that  such  hour  be  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
period  of  employ  ment^.  and  be  not  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  (3)  it  all  the  children,  yonng  persons,  and  women  in  his  £Mtory  cr 
workshop  are  of  the  Jewish  religion,  fkom  giving  them,  if  so  specified  in  a  notice 
affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop  as  by  this  act  provided,  any  two  public  holidsjs 
under  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875,  in  lieu  of  Christmas  day  and  Good  Fridaj) 
but  in  that  case  snch  factory  or  workshop  shall  not  be  open  for  traffic  on  Christmai 
day  or  Good  Friday. 

51.  No  penalty  shall  be  incurred  by  any  person  in  respect  of  any  work  done  on 
Sunday  in  a  factory  or  workshop  by  a  young  person  or  woman  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

(2)  The  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  closed  on  Saturday  and  shall  not  be  open  for 
train c  on  Sunday. 

(3)  The  occupier  shall  not  avail  himself  of  the  exception  authorizing  the  employ-  . 
men t  of  young  persons  and  women  on  Saturday  evening  or  for  an  additional  hoar 
during  any  other  day  of  the  week. 

Where  the  occupier  avails  himself  of  this  exception,  this  act  shall  apply  to  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  in  like  manner  as  if  in  the  provisions  thereof  respecting  Sunday  the 
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word  Saturday  were  substituted  for  Sunday,  and  in  tlie  provisions  thereof  respeoting 
Saturday  the  word  Sunday,  or,  if  the  occupier  so  specify  in  the  notice  the  word 
Friday,  were  substituted  for  Saturday. 

h  MEAL  HOURS. 

52.  The  provisions  of  this  act  which  require  that  all  the  children,  jouut;  persons, 
«nd  women  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshoi)  shall  have  the  times  allowed  for  meals 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day  shall  not  apply  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  Part  2  of  the 
third  schedule  to  this  act. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  which  require  that  a  child,  young  person,  and  woman 
shall  not,  during  any  part  of  the  times  allowed  for  meuls  in  a  factory  or  worktihop,  be 
employed  in  the  factory  or  the  workshop,  or  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which 
a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  is  being  carried  on,  shall  not  apply  in  the 
<:a8es  and  to  the  extent  mentioned  in  Part  2  of  the  third  schedule  to  tbis  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  auy  class  of 
factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  continuous 
nature  of  the  process,  or  of  special  circmnstances  affecting  such  class,  to  extend 
thereto  the  exceptions  in  this  section  or  either  of  them,  and  that  such  extension  can 
be  made  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women 
affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  liiade  uuder  this  part  of  this  act  extend  the  same 
accordingly. 

C  OVERTIME. 

53.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons 
and  women  shall  not  prevent  the  employment  in  the  factories  and  workshops  or  parts 
thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies  of  young  persons  and  of  women  during  a  pe- 
riod of  employment  beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  or  beginning  at  7  o*clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
•evening,  or  beginning  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
oTcning,  if  they  are  employed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions,  namely: 

(1)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  every  such  young  person  and  woman  for  meals  dur- 
ing the  period  of  employment  not  less  than  two  hours,  of  which  half  an  hour  shall  be 
after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

(2)  Any  such  young  person  or  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the  whole  for 
raore  than  five  days  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  more  than  forty-eight  days  in  any  twelve 
months. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified  in 
Part  3  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  non- 
textile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  mate- 
rial which  is  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  therein  being 
liable  to  be  spoiled  by  the  weather,  or  .by  reason  of  press  of  work  arising  at  certain  re- 
curring seasons  of  the  year,  or  by  reason  of  the  liability  of  the  business  to  a  sudden 
press  of  orders  arising  from  unforeseen  events,  to  employ  young  persons  and  women 
in  manner  authorized  by  this  exception,  and  that  such  employment  will  not  injure 
the  health  of  the  youngpersons  and  women  affected  thereby,  he  may  by  order  made 
under  this'  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories  or  workshops  or 
parts  thereof. 

54.  If  in  any  factory  or  workshop  or  part  thereof  to  which  this  exception  applies,  the 
process  in  which  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  employed  is  in  an  incomplete 
state  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  employment  of  such  child,  young  person,  or  woman, 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  period  of  employment  shall  not  prevent 
such  child,  young  person,  or  woman  from  being  employ^ed  for  a  further  period  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  minutes : 

Provided  that  such  further  periods  when  added  to  the  total  number  of  hours  of  the 
periods  of  employment  of  such  child,  young  person,  or  woman  in  that  week,  do  not 
raise  that  total  above  the  number  otherwise  allowed  under  this  act. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  specified  in  Part  4  of  the  third 
Achedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  non- 
textile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  the  time  for  the  completion  of  a  process 
■cannot  by  reason  of  the  nature  thereof  be  accurately  fixed,  and  that  the  extension  to 
such  class  of  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  of  this  exception  can  be  mads 
without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons,  and  women  affected 
thereby,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  ac- 
cordingly. 

55.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women 
ao  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  only  of  preventing  any  damage  which  may  ariss 
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from  spontaneons  combnstion  in  the  prooew  of  Turkey  red  dyeing,  or  frotn  any  extn- 
ordinarv  atmoBplieric  influence  in  the  process  of  open-air  bleacliin|(. 

56.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  yonng  peraeos 
and  women  shall  not  prevent  the  employment,  in  the  factories  and  workshops asd 
parts  thereof  to  which  this  exct^ption  applies,  of  women  during  a  period  of  employ- 
ment beginning  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  8  o'clock  in  the  eTenin^ 
or  beginning  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if 
they  are  employed  in  accordance  with  tue  following  conditions,  namely:  (1)  Then 
shall  be  allowed  to  every  such  woman  for  meals  during  the  period  of  employment  not 
less  than  two  hours,  of  which  half  an  hour  shall  be  after  5  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
and  (2)  any  such  woman  shall  not  be  so  employed  on  the  whole  for  more  than  fi?« 
days  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  more  than  ninety-six  days  in  any  twelve  months. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  and  parts  thereof  specified 
in  Part  5  of  the  third  schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of  nos- 
textile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  perisb- 
able  nature  of  the  articles  or  materials  which  are  the  subject  of  the  maDufactnriiig 
process  or  handicraft,  to  employ  women  in  manner  authorized  by  this  exception,  and 
that  such  employment  will  not  injuru  the  health  of  the  women  employed,  he  may  bf 
order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  to  such  factories  or  work- 
shops or  parts  thereof. 

57.  Where  it  appears  to  a  st>oretary  of  state  that  factories  driven  by  water  power 
are  liable  to  be  stopped  bv  drought  or  flood,  he  may,  by  order  made  under  this  part 
of  this  act,  grant  to  such  factories  a  special  exception  permitting  the  employment  of 
Young  persons  and  women  during  a  period  of  employment  from  6  o'clock  in  the  mooh 
ing  until  7  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  on  such  conditions  as  he  may  think  proper,  bat 
so  as  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  the  meal  hours  by  this  act  proviaed,  nor  Im 
•o  employed  on  Saturday,  and  that  as  regards  factories  liable  to  be  stopped  by  drought, 
such  special  exception  shall  not  extend  to  more  than  ninety-six  days  in  any  period  of 
twelve  months,  and  as  regards  factories  liable  to  be  stopped  by  floods,  such  special 
exception  shall  not  extend  to  more  than  forty-eight  days  in  any  period  of  twelve 
months.  This  overtime  shall  not  extend  in  any  case  beyond  the  time  already  M 
during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

d  NIGHT  WORK. 

58.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  the  employment,  in  factories  and  workshops  to 
which  this  exception  applies,  of  male  young  persons  during  the  night,  if  they  ait 
•mployed  in  accordance  with  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  period  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  twelve  consecutive  hours,  «nd  shall 
hegin  and  end  at  the  hours  specified  in  the  notice  in  this  act  mentioned. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  Part  1  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of  times  ftr 
meals  to  youn^  persons  during  the  period  of  employment  shall  be  observed  with  tbe 
necessary  modifications  as  to  the  Hour  at  which  tne  times  allowed  for  meals  are  fixed. 

(3)  A  male  young  person  employed  during  any  part  of  the  night  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed during  any  part  of  the  twelve  hours  preceding  or  succeeding  the  period  of 
employment. 

(4)  A  male  voung  person  shall  not  be  employed  on  more  than  six  nights,  or  in  tlie 
case  of  blast  furnaces  or  paper  mills  seven  nights  in  any  two  weeks. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  period  of  employment  on  SatnrdaXt 
and  with  respect  to  the  allowance  to  yonng  persons  of  eight  half  holidays  in  every 
year  or  of  whole  holidays  in  lieu  of  them,  shall  not  apply  to  a  male  yonng  person  en- 
ployed  in  day  and  night  turns  in  pursuance  of  this  exception. 

This  exception  applies  to  the  factories  and  workshops  specified  in  Part  6  of  the  third 
schedule  to  this  act. 

Where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  in  any  class  of 
non-textile  factories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  it  is  necessary,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  requiring  the  process  to  be  carried  on  throughout  the  night, 
to  employ  male  yonng  persons  of  sixteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  at  night,  and  thftft 
such  employment  will  not  iigure  the  health  of  the  male  young  person  employed,  he 
may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act  extend  this  exception  to  such  factorieo 
or  workshops  or  parts  thereof,  so  far  as  regards  young  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  or  upwards. 

59.  In  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  the  process  of  printing  newspapers  is  ca^ 
ried  on  on  not  more  than  two  nights  in  the  week,  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  male  young  person  of  sixteen  years  orage  and  upwards  at  night 
during  not  more  than  two  nights  in  a  week,  as  if  he  were  no  longer  a  yonng  penoa. 

60.  In  glass  works  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  male  young  person  from 
working  according  to  the  accustomed  hours  of  the  works,  if  he  is  employed  in  accord- 
ance with  tbe  following  conditions,  namely: 

(1)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  the  perio<ls  of  employment  shall  not  exceed  sixty 
in  any  one  week. 
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(2)  The  periodB  of  employment  for  any  such  yonng  person  shall  not  exceed  fourteen 
honrs  in  four  separate  turns  per  week,  or  twelve  hours  in  five  separate  turns  per  week, 
or  ten  hours  in  six  separate  turns  per  week,  or  any  less  number  of  hours  in  the  accus- 
tomed number  of  separate  turns  per  week,  so  that  such  number  of  turns  do  not  ex- 
ceed nine. 

(3)  Such  young  person  shall  not  work  in  any  turn  without  an  interval  of  time  not 
less  than  one  full  turn. 

(4)  There  shall  be  allowed  to  such  young  person  during  each  turn  (so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable) the  like  times  for  meals  as  are  required  by  this  act  to  be  allowed  in  any  other 
non-textile  factory  or  workshop. 

(4)  Special  exception  far  dameatio  and  certain  other  factories  and  workehops, 

61.  The  provisions  of  this  act  which  relate— 

(1)  To  the  cleanliness  rincln<liDSli°iewashing,  painting,  varnishing,  and  washing), 
or  to  the  freedom  from  effluvia,  or  to  the  overcrowding,  or  ventilation  of  a  factory  or 
workshop. 

(2)  To  all  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
having  the  times  allowed  for  meals  at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  or  during  any  part 
of  the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  a  factory  or  workshop  being  employed  in  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  or  being  allowed  to  remain  iu  any  room. 

(3)  To  the  affixing  of  any  notice  or  abstract  in  a  factory  or  workshop ;  or  specify- 
ing any  matter  iu  the  notice  so  affixed. 

(4)  To  the  allowance  of  any  holidays  to  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman. 

(5)  To  the  sending  notice  of  accidents;  shall  not  apply,  (a)  where  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  home,  that  is  to  sav,  to  a  private  house,  room,  or  place  which,  though  used 
as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason  of  the  work  carried  on  there  a  factory  or  workshop  within 
the  meaning  of  tliis  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same 
family  dwelling  there;  or  (h)  to  a  workshop  which  is  conducted  on  the  system  of  not 
employing  children  or  young  persons  therein,  and  the  occupier  of  which  has  served 
on  an  inspector  notice  of  his  intention  to  conduct  his  workshop  on  that  system.  And 
the  provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  shall 
apply  to  any  such  private  house,  room,  or  place  as  aforesaid,  which  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  carried  on  there  is  a  factory,  as  if  the  same  were  a  workshop 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  not  a  factory. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  workshop  has  served  on  an  inspector  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  conduct  that  workshop  on  the  system  of  not  employing  children  or  young  per- 
sons therein,  the  workshop  ehall  be  deemed  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  said  system  until  the  occupier  chants  it,  and  no  change  shall  be  made 
until  the  occupier. has  servbd  on  the  inspector  notice  of  his  intention  to  change  the 
system,  and  until  the  change  a  child  or  young  person  employed  in  the  workshop  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  employed  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  A  change  in  the 
said  system  shall  not  be  made  oftener  than  once  a  quarter,  unless  for  special  cause 
allowed  in  writing  by  an  inspector. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  exempt  a  bakehouse  from  the  provisions  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  cleanliness  (including  limewashing,  painting,  varnishing,  and  wash- 
ing), or  to  freedom  from  effluvia. 

62.  The  regulations  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  shall  not 
applv  to  flax  scutch  mills  which  are  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  either 
children  or  young  persons  therein,  and  which  are  worked  int«rmittentlv,  and  for 
periods  only  which  do  not  exceed  in  the  whole  six  months  in  any  year.  A  nax  scu*:ch 
mill  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  not  employing  therein 
either  children  or  young  persons  until  the  occupier  has  served  on  an  inspector  notice 
of  his  intention  to  conduct  such  mill  on  that  system. 


(5)  Supplemental  ae  to  special  provisions, 

63.  Where  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  adoption  of  any  special  means 
or  provision  for  the  cleanliness  or  ventilation  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  required  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  of  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  employed,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  exception  ander  this  part  of  this  act,  either  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
otherwise  allowed  by  this  act,  or  at  night,  he  may  by  order  made  under  this  part  of 
this  act  direct  that  the  adoption  of  such  means  or  provision  shall  be  a  condition  of 
such  employment;  and  if  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  the  adoption  of  any 
such  means  or  provision  is  no  longer  required,  or  is,  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, inexpedient,  he  may,  by  order  made  under  this  part  of  this  act,  rescind  the 
order  directing  such  adoption  without  prejudice  to  the  subsequent  making  of  another 
order. 

64.  Where  an  exception  has  been  granted  or  extended  under  this  part  of  this  act 
by  an  order  of  a  secretary  of  state,  and  it  appears  to  a  secretary  of  state  that  such 
exception  is  iignrions  to  the  health  of  the  children,  young  persons,  or  women  em- 
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Jdoyed  in,  or  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  bosinem  in,  the  class  ef 
actories  or  workshops  or  parts  thereof  to  which  the  said  exception  was  so  granted  or 
extended,  he  may  by  an  order  maile  nuder  this  part  of  this  act  rescind  the  grant  «r 
extf^nsion,  without  prt'Jndice  to  the  subsequent  making  of  another  order. 

t>5.  Where  a  secretary  of  srate  has  power  to  make  an  order  nnder  this  part  of  this 
act,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  that  order: 

(1)  The  order  tthall  he  nnder  the  luiiid  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  ahall  be  pab- 
llsued  in  the  London  Gazette,  and  shall  come  into  operation  at  the  date  of  aoch  pab- 
llcation  in  the  London  Gazette,  or  at  any  later  date  mentioned  in  the  order. 

(2)  The  order  may  be  temporary  or  permanent,  conditional  or  unconditional,  asd 
whether  extending  a  prohibition  or  exception,  jB^rantiiig  an  exception,  directing  ikf 
adoption  of  any  means  or  provisions,  or  rescinding  a  previous  order,  or  afiecting  any 
other  thing,  may  do  so  either  wholly  or  partly. 

(3)  The  order  shall  be  laid  as  soon  as  may  be  before  both  houses  of  Pari  lament,  and 
if  either  house  of  Parliament,  within  the  next  forty  days  after  the  same  has  been  m 
laid  before  such  house,  resolve  that  Mich  onlcr  OD^bt  to  be  annulled,  the  same  sfasil 
after  the  date  of  such  resolution  be  of  no  effect,  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of 
anything  doue  in  the  meantime  under  such  order  or  to  the  making  of  any  new  order. 

(4)  The  order,  while  it  is  iu  fon-e,  shall,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenor  thereoC 
apply  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the  enactment  which  provides  for  the  extension  or  graot 
or  otherwise  for  making  the  order. 

66.  An  occupier  of  a  tactory  or  workshop,  not  less  than  seven  days  before  he  avaiU 
himself  of  any  8{)ecial  excm>tion  under  this  part  of  this  act,  shall  serve  on  an  inspector. 
and  (except  in  the  cane  of  a  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act 
with  respect  to  the  aflixiug  of  noticen  do  not  apply)  affix  in  his  factory  or  workshnp 
notice  of  his  intention  so  to  avail  himself,  and  whilst  he  avails  himself  of  the  exo^ 
tion  shall  keep  the  notice  so  aftixed. 

Before  the  nervice  of  such  notice  on  the  inspector  the  special  exception  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  apply  to  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  after  the  service  of  such  notice  oo 
the  inspector  it  shall  not  be  competent  in  auy  proceeding  under  this  act  for  the  ooca- 
pier  to  prove  that  such  special  exception  dues  not  applj  to  his  factory  or  workahop, 
unless  he  has  previously  Herved  on  an  inspector  notice  that  ho  no  longer  intends  to 
avail  himself  of  sooh  special  excention. 

The  notice  so  nerved  and  affixed  shall  specify  the  hours  for  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  period  of  employment,  and  the  times  to  be  allowed  for  meals  to  every  child, 
young  person,  and  woman  whore  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  hours  or  timea. 

An  occupier  of  a  factory  or  wcH'kshop  shall  enter  in  t.h'%  prescribed  register,  and  n^ 
port  to  an  inspector,  the  prescribed  particulars  respecting  the  employment  of  a  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  in  pursuance  of  an  exception,  but  such  entry  and  report  need 
not  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  factory  or  workshop  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  art 
with  respect  to  the  affixing  of  notices  do  not  apply,  except  so  far  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  by  a  secretary  of  state. 

Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  avails  himself  of  an  exception  nnder 
this  part  of  this  act,  and  a  condition  for  availing  himself  of  such  exception  (whether 
specified  in  this  part  of  this  act,  or  in  an  order  of  a  secretary  of  state  made  under  this 
part  of  this  act)  is  not  observed  in  that  factory  or  workshop,  then  (1)  if  such  condition 
relates  to  the  cleanliness,  ventilation,  or  overcrowding  of  the  factory  or  workshop, 
the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act: 
and  C'i)  in  any  other  case  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  employed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop,  in  alleged  pursuance  of  the  said  exception,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employed 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Paiit  III.~Ad.ministkation,  pbnaltibs,  and  legal  procbkdings. 
(1)  iMpeoiion. 

67.  A  secretary  of  state  from  time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  treasury  as  to 
nnmbers  and  salaries,  mav  appoint  such  inspectors  (under  whatever  title  he  may  from 
time  to  time  fix)  and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  act,  and  may  assign  to  them  their  duties  and  award  them  their  salaries, 
and  may  constitute  a  principal  inspector  with  an  office  in  London,  and  may  regulate 
the  cases  and  manner  in  which  the  inspectors,  or  any  of  them,  are  to  execute  and  per^ 
form  the  powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  under  this  act,  and  may  remove  anch  inspect- 
ors, olerks,  and  servants. 

The  salaries  of  the  inspectors,  clerks,  and  servants,  and  the  expenses  incurred  by 
them  or  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  the  execution  of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament. 

Notice  of  the  appointment  of  every  auoh  inspector  shall  bo  pubUsJied  in  the  London 
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A  person  who  is  the  occnpier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  therein  or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein,  or  in  a  patent  con- 
nected therewith,  or  is  employed  in  or  about  a  factory  or  workshop,  shall  not  act  as 
an  inspector  under  this  act. 

An  inspector  under  this  act  shall  not  be  liable  to  serve  in  any  parochial  or  municipal 
office. 

Such  annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  inspectors  as  the  secretary  of  state 
from  time  to  time  directs  shall  be  laid  before  both  houses  of  Parliament. 

A  reference  in  this  act  to  an  inspector  refers,  unless  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  .to  an 
inspector  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  section,  and  a  notice  or  other  document 
required  by  this  act  to  be  sent  to  an  inspector  shall  be  sent  to  such  inspector  as  a 
Ht^cretary  of  state  from  time  to  time  directs,  by  declaration  published  in  the  Loudon 
Gazette  or  otherwise,  as  he  thinks  expedient  for  making  the  same  knowu  to  all  per- 
HouB  interested. 

6b.  An  inspector  under  this  act  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  this  act, 
have  power  to  do  all  or  any  of  the  following  things,  namely: 

(1)  To  enter,  inspect,  and  examine,  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  day  and  night,  a 
factory  and  a  workshop,  and  every  part  thereof,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to 
biUieve  that  any  person  is  employed  therein,  and  to  enter  by  day  any  place  which  he 
lias  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  a  factory  or  workshop. 

(2)  To  take  with  him  in  either  case  a  constable  into  a  factory  in  which  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  obstruction  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

(3)  To  require  the  production  of  the  registers,  certificates,  notices,  and  document's 
kept  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  and  to  inspect,  examine,  and  copy  the  same. 

(4)  To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  enactments  for  the  time  being  in  force,  relating  to  public  health  and 
the  enactmenta  of  this  act,  are  complied  with,  so  far  as  respects  the  factory  or  work- 
shop and  the  persons  employed  therein. 

(5)  To  enter  any  school  in  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  children 
employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  are  for  the  timo  being  educated. 

(6)  To  examine  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  as  he  thinks  fit, 
with  respect  to  matters  under  this  act,  every  person  whom  he  finds  in  a  factory  or 
workshop,  or  such  a  school  to  aforesaid,  or  whom  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
to  be  or  to  have  been  within  the  preceding  two  months  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop,  and  to  require  such  person  to  be  so  examined,  and  to  sign  a  declaration  of 
the  truth  of  the  matters  respecting  which  he  is  so  examined. 

(7)  To  exercibe  such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  this  act  into 
eifeor. 

The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop,  his  agents  and  servants,  shall  furnish 
the  means  required  by  an  inspector  as  necessary  for  an  entry,  inspection,  examination, 
inqniry,  or  the  exercise  of  his  powers  under  this  act  in  relation  to  such  factory  and 
workshop. 

Every  person  who  willfully  delays  an  inspector  in  the  exercise  of  any  power  under 
this  section,  or  who  fails  to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  an  inspector  in  pursuance 
of  this  section,  or  to  produce  any  certificate  or  document  which  he  is  required  by,  or 
in  pursuance  of,  this  act  to  produce,  or  who  conceals  or  prevents  a  child,  young  per- 
son, or  woman  from  appearing  before  or  being  examined  by  an  inspector,  or  attempts 
so  to  conceal  or  prevent  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman,  shall  be  deemed  to  obstruct 
an  inspector  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act:  Provided  always,  That  no 
one  shall  be  required  under  this  section  to  answer  any  question  or  to  give  any  evi- 
dence tending  to  criminate  himself. 

Where  an  inspector  is  obstructed  in  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act,  the 
poTson  obstructing  him  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £n;  and  where  an 
inspector  is  so  obstructed  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occupier  of  that  factory  or 
workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  or  where  the  oifense  is  commit- 
t4)d  at  night,  £20;  and  where  an  inspector  is  so  obstructed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
within  the  meaning  of  section  16  of  this  act,  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £1,  or  where  the  offense  is  committed  at  night,  £5. 

69.  An  inspector  before  entering,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  this  act, 
without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  any  room  or  place  actually  used  as  a  dwelling 
as  well  as  for  a  factory  or  workshop,  shall,  on  an  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  of 
facts  and  reasons,  obtain  written  authority  so  to  do  from  a  secretary  of  state,  or  such 
warrant  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  from  a  justice  o^the  peace. 

The  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  above  mentioned  may  be  inspected  or  pro- 
duced in  evidence  in  all  respects  the  same  as  an  information  on  oath  before  a  justice. 

A  justice  of  the  peace,  if  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  suppose  that  any  enactment  of  this  act  is  contravened  in  any  such  room  or 
place  as  aforesaid,  may  in  his  discretion  grant  a  warrant  under  his  hand  authorizing 
the  inspector  named  therein  at  any  time  within  the  period  named  therein,  but  not 
exceeding  one  month  from  the  date  thereof,  to  enter,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  the 
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room  or  place  named  in  the  warrant,  and  exereise  therein  the  powers  of  inapection 
and  ezaminatioQ  conferred  by  this  act,  and  the  fines  and  prorisions  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  obstruction  of  an  inspector  shall  apply  accordingly. 

70.  Every  inspector  under  this  act  shall  be  furnished  with  the  preacribed  certificate 
of  his  appointment,  and  on  applying  for  admission  to  a  factory  or  workshop  shall,  if 
required,  produce  to  the  occupier  the  said  certificate. 

Every  person  who  forges  or  counterfeits  any  such  certificate,  or  makes  nae  of  any 
forged,  counterfeited,  or  false  certificate,  or  personates  the  inspector  named  in  any 
such  certificate,  or  falsely  pretends  to  be  an  inspector  under  this  act,  bhall  be  liable 
to  be  imprtM)ned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard 
labor. 

(2)   Ctrtifjfing  $wgeonM, 

71.  Where  there  is  no  certifying  surgeon  resident  within  three  miles  of  a  factory  or 
workshop,  the  poor  law  medical  officer  shall  be  for  the  time  being  the  certifying  sur- 
geon under  this  act  for  such  factory  or  workshop. 

72.  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  made  by  a  secretary  ef 
state,  an  inspector  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  duly  regis- 
tered medica]  practitioners  to  be  certifying  surgeons  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  revoke  any  such  appointment, 

£very  appointment  and  revocation  of  appointment  of  a  certifying  surgeon  may  be 
annulled  by  a  secretary  of  state  upon  appeal  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

A  surgeon  who  is  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  is  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  therein,  or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein,  or  in  a  patent 
connected  therewith,  shall  not  be  a  certifying  surgeon  for  that  factory  or  workshop. 

A  secretary  of  state  may  from  time  to  time  make  rnlesfor  the  guidance  of  certifying 
surgeons,  aud  for  the  particulars  to  be  registered  respecting  their  visits,  and  for  the 
forms  of  certificates  and  other  documents  to  be  used  by  them. 

73.  A  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment  shall  not  be  granted  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  except  upon  personal  examination  of  the  person  named  therein. 

A  certifying  surgeon  shall  not  examine  a  child  or  young  person  for  the  purposes  of 
a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment,  or  sign  any  such  certificate,  elsewhere  than  at 
the  factory  or  workshop  where  such  child  or  young  persov  is  or  is  about  to  be  em- 
ployed, unless  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  that  factory  or 
workshop  are  less  than  five,  or  unless  for  some  special  reason  allowed  in  writing  by 
an  inspector. 

If  a  certifying  surgeon  refuses  to  grant  for  any  person  examined  by  him  a  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  ror  employment,  he  shall  when  required  give  in  writing  aud  sign  tbe 
reasons  for  such  refusal. 

74.  With  respect  to  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  certifying  surgeons  in  respect  of  the  ex- 
amination oQ  and  grant  of  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  for,  children  and 
yoniig  persons  in  factories  or  workshops,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect: 

(1)  The  occupier  may  agree  with  the  certifying  surgeon  as  to  the  amount  of  soch 
fees. 

{"2)  In  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  the  fee^s  shall  be  those  named  in  the  fid- 
lowing  scale :  When  the  examination  is  at  a  factory  or  workshop  not  exceeding  one 
mile  from  the  surgeon's  residence,  2».  6d.  for  each  visit  and  fid.  for  each  person  aAer 
the  first  five  examined  at  that  visit;  when  the  examination  is  at  a  factory  or  work- 
shop more  than  one  mile  from  the  surgeon's  residence,  the  above  fees  and  an  ad«li- 
tional  fid.  for  each  complete  half  mile  over  and  above  the  mile ;  when  the  examinatton 
is  not  at  the  factory  or  workshop,  but  at  the  residence  of  the  surgeon,  or  at  some 
place  appointed  by  the  surgeon  for  the  purpose,  and  which  place,  as  well  aa  the  dsr 
and  hour,  appointed  for  the  purpose  shall  be  published  in  the  prescribed  manner,  fi^. 
for  each  person  examined. 

(3)  The  occupier  shall  pay  the  fees  on  the  completion  of  the  examination,  or  if  any 
certificates  are  granted  at  the  time  at  which  the  surgeon  signs  the  certificates,  or  at 
any  other  time  directed  by  an  inspector. 

(4)  The  occupier  may  deduct  the  fee  or  any  part  thereof,  not  exceeding  in  any  case 
threepence,  from  the  wages  of  the  person  for  whom  the  certificate  was  granted. 

(5)  A  secretaiy  of  state  may  from  time  to  time,  if  he  think  it  expedient,  alter  any 
fees  fixed  by  this  section. 

(3)  MUoellafuom. 

75.  Every  person  shall,  within  one  month  after  he  begins  to  occupy  a  factory,  serve 
on  an  inspector  a  written  notice  containing  the  name  of  the  factory,  the  place  where 
it  is  situate,  the  address  to  which  he  desires  his  letters  to  be  addressed,  the  nature  of 
the  work,  the  nature  aud  amount  of  the  moving  i>ower  therein,  aud  the  name  of  the 
firm  under  which  the  business  of  the  factory  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  default  shall 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  C^OOqIp 
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76.  Where  an  iDspeotor,  by  notice  in  writing,  names  a  public  clock,  or  some  other 
clock  open  to  pnblic  view,  Xor  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  period  of  employment  in 
»  factory  or  workshop,  the  period  of  employment  and  times  allowed  for  meals  for 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  tnat  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  regulated 
by  that  clock,  which  shall  be  specified  in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

77.  The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop  to  which  this  section  applies  shall 
keep  in  the  prescribed  form  aud  with  the  prescribed  particulars  registers  of  the  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  employed  in  that  factory  or  workshop,  and  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  of  other  matters  under  this  act. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  shall  send  to  an  inspector  such  extracts  from 
»ny  register  kept  in  pursuance  of  this  act  as  the  inspector  £rom  time  to  time  requires 
for  the  execution  of  his  duties  under  this  act. 

This  section  applies  to  every  factory  and  workshop  in  which  a  child  or  young  per- 
son under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is,  for  the  time  being,  prohibited  under  this  act  from 
being  employed  without  a  certificate  of  fitness  for  employment. 

Where  by  reason  of  the  number  of  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  a  factory 
or  workshop  to  which  this  section  does  not  for  the  time  being  apply,  or  otherwise,  it 
seems  expedient  to  a  secretary  of  state  so  to  do,  he  may  order  the  occupier  of  that 
factory  or  workshop  to  keep  a  register  under  this  section,  with  power  to  rescind  such 
order,  and  while  such  order  is  in  force  this  section  shall  apply  to  that  factory  or  work- 
shop. 

In  the  event  of  a  contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occu- 
pier of  thrt  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

78.  There  shall  be  affixed  at  the  entrance  of  a  factory  and  a  workshop,  and  in  snch 
other  parts  thereof  as  an  inspector  for  the  time  being  directs,  and  be  constantly  kept 
so  affixed  in  the  pre8cnbe<l  form  and  in  such  position  as  to  be  easily  read  by  the  per- 
sons employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  (1)  the  prescribed  abstract  of  this  act; 
(2)  a  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  prescribed  inspector;  (3)  a  notice  of  the 
same  and  address  of  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district;  (4)  a  notice  of  the  clock 
(if  any)  by  which  the  period  of  employment  and  times  for  meals  in  the  factory  or 
workshop  are  regulated ;  (5)  every  notice  and  document  required  by  this  act  to  be 
affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

In  the  event  of  a  contravention  of  this  section  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  the  occu- 
pier of  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty  shillings. 

79.  Any  notice,  order,  requisition,  summons,  and  document  under  this  act  may  be  in 
writing  or  print,  or  partly  in  writing  and  partly  in  print. 

Any  notice,  order,  requisition,  summons,  and  document  required  or  authorized  to 
be  served  or  sent  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  may  be  served  and  sent  by  delivering 
the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  of  the  person  on  or  to  whom  it  is  to  be  served  or  sent, 
or,  where  that  person  is  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  by  delivering  the 
same  or  a  true  oupy  thereof  to  his  agent  or  to  some  person  in  such  factory  or  work- 
shop ;  it  may  also  be  served  or  sent  by  post  by  a  prepaid  letter,  and  if  served  or  sent 
by  post  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  served  and  received  respectively  at  the  time 
when  the  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
post,  and  in  proving  such  service  or  sending  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was 
properly  addressed  and  put  in  the  post;  and  where  it  is  required  to  be  served  on  or 
sent  to  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  properly  ad- 
dressed if  addressed  to  the  .occupier  of  such  factory  or  workshop  at  the  factory  or 
workshop,  with  the  addition  of  the  proper  postal  address,  but  without  naming  the 
person  who  is  the  occupier. 

bO.  Any  act  for  the  time  being  in  force  relating  to  weights  aud  measures  shall  ex- 
tend to  weights,  measures,  scales,  balances,  steelyards,  and  weighing  machines  used 
in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  checking  or  ascertaining  th«  wages  of  any  person  em- 
ployed therein,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  used  in  the  sale  of  goods,  and  as  if  such 
factory  or  workHhop  were  a  place  where  goods  are  kept  for  sale,  and  such  act  shall 
apply  accordingly,  and  every  inspector  of,  or  other  person  authorized  to  inspect  or 
examine,  weights  and  measures,  uhall  inspect,  stamp,  mark,  search  for,  and  examine 
the  said  weights  and  measui-es,  scales,  balances,  steelyards,  and  weighing  machines 
accordingly,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  he  has  in 
relation  to  weights,  measures,  scales,  balances,  steelyards,  and  weighing  machines 
used  in  the  sale  of  goods. 

(4)  Fine$, 

81.  If  a  factory  or  workshop  is  not  kept  in  conformity  with  this  act,  the  occupier 
thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  tine  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

The  court  of  summary  Jurisdiction,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of  indicting  such  fine, 
may  order  certain  means  to  be  adopted  by  the  occupier,  within  the  time  named  in  the 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  factory  or  workshop  into  conformity  with  this 
act;  the  court  may,  upon  application,  enlarge  the  time  so  named,  but  ifrafter  the  ex- 
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pintion  of  the  time  as  originally  BaiiM*il  or  enlarged  by  Bubeeqnent  order,  ibe  order 
18  not  complied  with,  the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  cme  pound 
for  every  aay  that  such  non-compliance  continues. 

82.  If  any  person  is  killed  or  suffers  any  bodily  injoTy  in  consequence  of  the  ooeopis 
of  a  factory  having  neglected  to  fence  any  machinery  required  by  or  in  pursnanee  of 
this  act  to  be  securely  fenced,  or  having  neglected  to  maintain  such  fencing,  or  ia 
consequence  of  the  occupier  of  a  fa(*tory  or  m  urkshop  having  neglected  to  feoee  any 
vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  required  by  or  in  pursuance  of  this  act  to  be  secaieiy 
fenced,  or  having  neglected  to  maintain  such  fencing,  the  occupier  of  the  fact<M7  or 
workshop  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  which  may  be  applie<l  for  the  benefit  of  the  injured  person  or  his  family, 
or  otherwise  as  a  st-creUiry  of  ntate  determines: 

Provided  that  the  occupier  of  a  factory  ^hall  not  be  liable  to  a  fine  under  this  sec- 
tion if  an  information  against  him  for  not  fencing  the  part  of  the  machinery,  or  the 
vat,  pan,  or  other  structure,  by  which  the  death  or  bodily  injury  ^as  inflicted,  has 
been  heard  and  dismissed  previous  to  the  time  when  the  death  or  bodily  injury  was 
inflicted. 

8;^.  Where  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  shaU 
be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  three,  or  if  tbe  oflense  was  committed  daring  ths 
night,  five  pounds  for  each  child,  young  person,  or  woman  so  employed;  and  where 
a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  so  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  within  ths 
meaning  of  section  sixteen  of  this  act,  tbe  occupier  shall  bo  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding one,  or  if  the  offense  was  coniuiitted  during  the  night,  two  pounds  for  each 
child,  young  person,  or  woman  so  employed. 

A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  who  is  not  allowed  times  for  meals  and  abaeocs 
fh)m  work  as  required  by  this  act,  or  during  any  part  of  the  times  allowed  for  meab 
and  absence  from  work  is,  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  or' this  act,  employed  ia 
the  factory  or  workshop  or  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployed contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

84.  The  parent  of  a  cnild  or  young  person  shall,  (1)  if  such  child  or  young  person  is 
employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  each  ofiense,  unless  it  appears  to  the  court 
that  snch  offense  was  committed  without  the  consent,  connivauce,  or  wilful  defaalt 
of  such  parent ;  and  (2)  if  he  neglects  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act,  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings  for  each  offense. 

85.  Every  person  who  forges  or  counterleits  any  certificate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
aet  (for  the  forgery  or  counterfeiting  of  which  no  other  punishment  is  provided),  or 
who  gives  or  signs  any  such  certificate  knowing  the  same  to  be  false  in  anv  material 

g articular,  or  who  knowingly  otters  or  makes  use  of  any  certificate  so  forged,  counter- 
dted,  or  false  as  aforesaid,  or  who  knowingly  utters  or  makes  use  of  as  applying  to 
any  person  a  certificate  which  does  not  so  apply,  or  who  personates  any  person  named 
in  a  certificate,  or  who  wilfully  connives  at  the  forging,  counterfeiting,  giving,  sign 
ing,  uttering,  making  use,  or  personating  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months 
with  or  without  hard  labor. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  makes  is  false  entry  in  any  register,  notice,  certificate, 
or  document  required  by  this  act  to  be  kept  or  served  or  sent,  or  who  wilfully  makes 
or  signs  a  false  declaration  under  this  act,  or  who  knowingly  makes  use  of  any  such 
false  entry  or  declaration,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  or 
to  imprisonment  for  a  terra  not  exceeding  three  months  with  or  without  hard  labor. 

86.  Where  an  offense  for  which  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  liable  under 
this  act  to  a  fine,  has  in  fact  been  committed  by  some  agent,  servant,  workman,  or 
other  person,  snch  agent,  servant,  workman,  or  other  person  shall  be  liable  to  ths 
aame  fine  as  if  he  were  the  occupier. 

87.  Where  the  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  is  charged  with  an  offense  against 
this  act,  he  shall  be  entitled  upon  information  duly  laid  by  him  to  have  any  other 
person  whom  he  charges  as  the  actual  offender  brought  before  the  court  at  the  time 
appointed  for  hearing  the  charge ;  and  if,  after  the  commission  of  the  offense  baa  been 
proved,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  he  had  used  due  diligence  Ut  enforce  the  execution  of  the  act,  and  that  the  said 
other  person  had  committed  the  offense  in  question  without  his  knowledge,  consent, 
or  oonnivance,  the  said  other  j»erson  shall  be  summarily  convicted  of  such  offanae,  and 
the  occupier  shall  be  exempt  from  any  fine. 

When  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inspector  at  the  time  of  dis- 
covering the  offi^nse,  that  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  had  used  all  due 
diligence  to  enforce  tbe  execution  of  this  act,  and  also  by  what  person  such  offense 
had  been  committed,  and  also  that  it  had  been  committed  without  the  knowledge, 
consent,  or  connivance  of  the  occupier  and  in  contravention  of  his  orders,  then  the 
inspector  shall  proceed  against  the  person  whom  he  believes  to  be^the  actoal  offender 
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In  the  first  instance,  withoat  first  proceeding  against  the  occnpier  of  the  factory  or 
workshop. 

88.  A  parson  shall  nothe  liahle  in  respect  df  a  repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  offense 
from  day  to  day  to  any  larger  amount  of  fines  than  the  highest  fine  fixed  by  this  act 
for  the  offense,  except  (a)  where  the  i^epetition  of  the  offense  occurs  after  an  infor- 
mation has  been  laid  for  the  previous  offense ;  or  (6)  where  the  offense  is  one  of  em- 
ploying two  or  more  children,  young  persons,  or  women  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  aet. 

(5)  Legal  proceedings. 

80.  All  offenses  under  this  act  shall  he  prosecuted,  and  all  fines  under  this  act  shall 
be  recovered,  on  summary  convicrion  before  a  coui-t  of  summary  jurisdiction  in  manner 
provided  by  the  summary  Jurisdiction  acts. 

A  summary  order  may  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  by  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  m  manner  provided  by  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts. 

All  fines  imposed  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall,  save  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  this  act,  be  paid  into  the  exchequer. 

The  court  of  summary  jarisdiction,  when  hearing  and  determining  a  case  arising 
nnder  this  act,  shall  ))e  constituted  either  of  two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  sitting 
at  some  court  or  public  place  at  which  justices  are  for  the  time  bein^  accustomed  to 
assemble  for  the  jpurpose  of  holding  petty  sessions  or  of  some  magistrate  or  officer 
sitting  alone  or  with  others  at  some  court  or  other  place  appointed  for  the  public  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  for  the  time  being  empowered  by  law  to  do  aloue  any  act 
authorized  to  be  done  by  more  than  one  justice  ot  the  peace. 

Where  a  proceeding  is  taken  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  with  respect 
to  an  offense  against  this  act  alleged  to  be  committed  in  or  with  reference  to  a  factory 
or  workshop,  the  occnpier  of  that  factory  or  workshop,  and  the  father,  son,  or  brother 
of  such  occnpier,  shall  not  be  qualified  to  act  as  a  member  of  such  court. 

90.  If  any  person  feels  aggrieved  by  a  conviction  or  order  made  by  a  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  on  determining  an  information  or  complaint  under  this  act,  he  may 
appeal  therefrom ;  subject,  in  England,  to  the  conditions  and  regulations  following  r 

(I)  The  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  next  practicable  court  of  general  or  quarter 
sessions  having  jurisdiction  in  the  county  or  place  in  which  the  decision  of  the  court 
was  given,  holden  not  less  than  twenty -one  days  after  the  day  on  which  such  decision 
was  given. 

{'i)  The  appellant  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  decision  of  the 
court  was  given,  serve  notice  on  the  other  party  and  on  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  his  intention  to  appeal,  and  of  the  general  grounds  of  such  appeaU 

(3)  The  appellant  shall,  within  three  days  after  such  notice  is  served,  enter  into  a 
recognizance  Dofore  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  with  or  without  a  surety  or  sure- 
ties as  the  court  may  direct,  conditioned  to  appear  at  the  said  sessions  and  to  try  such 
appeal,  and  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  thereon,  and  t-o  pay  such  cost«  as  may 
be  awarded  by  the  court,  or  the  appellant  may,  if  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction' 
thinks  it  expedient,  instead  of  entering  into  a  recognizance  give  such  other  security 
by  deposit  of  money  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  or  otherwise 
as  the  court  deem  sufilcient. 

(4)  Where  the  appellant  is  in  cnstody  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may,  if  they 
think  fit,  on  the  appellant  entering  into  stioh  recognizance  or  giving  such  other 
security  as  aforesaid,  release  him  from  custody. 

(5)  The  court  of  appeal  may  adjourn  the  hearing  of  the  appeal,  and  upon  the  hear- 
ing thereof  may  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify  the  decision  or  the  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  or  remit  the  matter  to  tbe-court  of  summary  jurisdiction  with  the  opinion 
of  the  court  of  appeal  thereon,  or  make  such  other  order  in  the  matter  as  the  court 
thinks  just. 

(6)  The  court  of  appeal  may  also  make  such  order  as  to  costs  to  be  paid  by  either 
party  as  the  court  thinks  just. 

(7)  Whenever  a  dtcision  is  reversed  by  the  court  of  appeal  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
shall  indorse  on  the  conviction  or  order  appealed  against  a  memorandum  that  the 
same  has  been  quashed,  and  whenever  any  copy  or  ceitificate  of  such  conviction  or 
order  is  made,  a  copy  of  such  memorandum  shall  be  added  thereto,  and  shall  he 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  conviction  or  order  has  been  quashed,  in  every  case 
where  such  copy  or  certificate  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  such  conviction  or 
order. 

(8)  Every  notice  in  writing  required  by  this  section  to  be  given  by  an  appellant 
may  be  signed  by  him  or  by  liis  agent  on  his  behalf,  and  may  be  transmitted  in  a 
registered  letter  b3'  the  post  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  at  the  time  when  it  would  be  delivered  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  post. 

91.  The  following  provisions  shall  have  effect  with  respect  to  snmmary  proceedinga 
for  offenses  and  fines  under  this  act: 

(1)  The  information  shall  be  laid  within  two  months,  or  where  the  offense  is  pun- 
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Isbable  ftt  diacretion  by  impriaoninent,  or  is  a  breach  of  the  proviaioDB  <rf  this  ad 
with  respect  to  holidayn,  within  three  moDths  after  the  eomoiimion  of  the  offenae. 

{"Z)  The  deacriptioD  of  an  offense  in  the  words  of  this  act,  or  in  similar  words,  shall 
be  sufficient  in  law. 

(H)  Any  exception,  exemption,  proviso,  excuse,  or  qualification,  whether  it  doss  sr 
not  accompany  the  description  of  the  ofl'ense  in  this  act,  may  be  proved  by  the  de- 
fendant, but  need  not  be  specified  or  negatived  in  the  information,  and  if  so  specified 
or  negatived  no  proof  in  relation  to  the  matters  so  specified  or  negatived  shall  W 
required  on  the  part  of  the  informant. 

(4)  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  allege  that  a  factory  or  workshop  is  a  factory  or  wock- 
•hop  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  without  more. 

(5)  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  state  the  name  of  the  ostensible  occupier  of  the  factciy 
or  workshop  or  the  title  of  the  firm  by  which  the  occupier  employing  persons  in  the 
factory  or  workshop  is  usually  known. 

(H)  A  conviction  or  order  made  in  any  matter  arising  under  this  act,  either  orig- 
inally or  on  appeal,  shall  not  be  quashed  for  want  of  form,  and  a  conviction  or  orur 
made  by  a  court  of  summary  Jurisdiction  against  which  a  person  is  authorized  bj 
this  act  to  appeal  shall  not  be  removed  by  certiorari  or  otherwise,  either  at  the  ia- 
atanoe  of  the  crt>wn  or  of  any  private  person,  into  a  superior  court,  except  for  Uw 
purpose  of  the  hearing  and  determination  of  a  B{»ecial  cose. 

92,  If  a  person  is  found  in  a  factory,  except  at  meal  times,  or  while  all  the  machis- 
ery  of  the  factory  is  stopped,  or  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  food  to  the  persoai 
employed  in  the  factory  i>et ween  the  hours  of  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  aftemooo,  sack 
person  shall,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  te 
nave  been  then  employed  in  the  factory:  I*roridedf  That  yanlH,  plsygronuds,  and 
places  open  to  the  public  view,  school-rooms,  waiting-rooms,  and  other  rooms  beloog- 
ing  to  tne  factory  in  which  no  machinery  is  used  or  manufacturing  process  cani«d 
on,  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  any  part  of  the  factory  within  the  meaning  of  thisea- 
actment ;  and  this  enactment  Hhall  not  apply  to  a  factory  or  workshop  to  which  tht 
provisions  of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  atlixing  of  notices  do  not  apply.  Where  i 
child  or  yonng  person  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  apparently  of  the  age  alleged 
by  the  informant,  it  shall  lie  ou  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  child  or  young  peian 
is  not  of  that  age.  A  declaration  in  writing  by  a  certifying  surgfon  for  the  district 
that  he  has  personally  examined  a  person  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  ihaX 
district,  and  believes  him  to  be  under  the  age  set  forth  in  the  declaration,  shall  be 
admissible  in  evidence  of  the  age  of  that  person. 

A  copy  of  a  conviction  for  an  offense  against  this  act  purporting  to  be  certified  aa- 
der  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  having  the  custody  of  such  conviction  to  bet 
true  copy  shall  be  receivable  as  evidence,  and  every  sjch  clerk  of  the  peace  shall, 
npon  the  written  request  of  an  inspector  and  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  shilling,  deliver 
to  him  a  copy  of  the  conviction  so  certified. 

Part  IV.— Dkfinitions,  savings,  application  to  Scotland  and  Irrland,  ass 

REPEAL. 

(1)  DeflfiitionB, 

93.  The  expression  "  textile  factory  "  in  this  act  means  any  premises  wherein  «r 
within  the  chme  or  curtilage  of  which  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is 
used  to  move  or  work  any  machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing,  or  fia- 
ishing,  or  in  any  process  incident  to  the  manufacture  of,  cotton,  wool,  hair,  silk,fiax. 
hemp,  jute,  tow,  china-grass,  cocoannt  fiber,  or  other  like  material,  either  separatelj 
or  mixed  together,  or  mixed  with  any  other  material,  or  any  fabric  made  thereof: 
Provided,  That  print  works,  bleaching  and  dyeing  works,  Jace  warehouses,  paper 
mills,  fiax  scutch  mills,  rope  works,  and  hat  works  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  textile 
factories. 

The  expression  '*  non-textile  factory  "  in  this  act  means  (1)  any  works,  warehouses, 
furnaces,  millH,  foundries,  or  places  named  in  Part  1  of  the  fVmrth  schedule  to  this  act, 
<2)  also  any  premiM^s  or  places  named  in  Part  2  of  the  said  schedule  w*herein,  or  within 
the  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which,  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power 
is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried  on  there,  (:))  also  any  premieefl 
wherein,  or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or  precincts  of  which,  any  manual  labor  is 
exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  foliowiag 
purposes,  or  any  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  (a)  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  of  any 
article  or  part  of  any  article,  or  (6;  in  or  incidental  to  the  altering,  repairing,  omsr 
menting,  or  lininhing  of  any  article,  or  (c)  in  or  incidental  to  the  adapting  for  sale  of 
any  article,  and  wherein,  or  within  the  closti  or  curtilage  or  precmctsof  which,  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  in  aid  of  the  manufacturing  process  carried 
on  there.  ^^  I 
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The  expression  ''faot-or^  "  in  this  act  means  textile  factory  and  non-textile  factory, 
or  either  of  snch  descriptions  of  factories. 

The  expression  '*  workshop"  in  this  act  means  (1)  any  premises  or  places  named  in 
Part  2  of  the  fonrth  schedule  to  this  act,  which  are  not  a. factory  within  the  meaning 
of  this  act,  (2)  also  any  premises,  room,  or  place  not  being  a  factory  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  actf  in  which  premises,  room,  or  place,  or  within  the  close  or  curtilage  or 
precincts  of  which  premises,  any  manual  labor  is  exercised  by  way  of  trade  or  for 
purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  following  purp(>s<*s  or  any  of  them  ;  that  is  to 
8ay«  (a)  in  or  incidental  to  the  making  of  any  article  or  part  of  any  article,  or  {b)  in 
or  incidental  to  the  altering,  repairing,  ornamenting,  or  finishing  of  any  article,  or 
(c)  in  or  incidental  to  the  adapting  for  sale  of  any  article,  and  to  which  or  over  which 
premises,  room,  or  place  the  employer  of  the  persons  working  therein  has  the  right  of 
access  or  control. 

A  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  may  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  be  taken  to  be  a 
separate  factory  or  workshop ;  and  a  place  solely  used  as  a  dwelling  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  form  part  of  the  factory  or  workshop  for  the  pnr])oacs  of  this  act. 

Where  a  place  sitnate  within  the  close,  curtilage,  or  precincts  forming  a  factory  or 
^irorkshop  is  solely  need  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  manufacturing  process  or 
baodicrafb  carried  on  in  the  factory  or  workshop,  such  place  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
form  part  of  that  factory  or  workshop  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  but  shall,  if  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  factory  or  workshop,  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  factory  or  work- 
shop, and  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Any  premises  or  place  Hhall  not  be  excluded  from  the  definition  of  a  factory  or  work- 
shop by  reason  only  that  such  premises  or  place  are  or  is  in  the  open  air. 

This  act  shall  not  apply  to  such  workshops,  other  than  bakehouses,  as  are  con- 
ducted on  the  system  of  not  employing  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  therein, 
but  save  as  aforesaid  applies  to  all  factories  and  workshops  as  before  defined,  inclu- 
sive of  factories  and  workshops  belonging  to  the  crown :  Provided,  That  in  ciise  of 
any  public  emergency  a  secretary  of  state  may  exempt  a  factory  or  workshop  belong- 
ing to  the  crown  from  this  act  to  the  extent  and  during  the  period  named  by  him. 

The  exercise  by  any  child  or  young  person  in  any  recognized  efficient  school  during 
a  portion  of  the  school  hours  of  any  manual  labor  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  such 
child  or  young  person  in  any  art  or  handicraft,  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  exercise 
of  manual  labor  for  the  purpose  of  gain  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

94.  A  child,  young  person,  or  woman  who  works  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  whether 
for  wages  or  not,  either  in  a  manufacturiug  process  or  handicraft,  or  in  cleaning  any 
part  of  the  factory  or  workshop  used  for  any  manufacturiug  process  or  handicraft,  or 
ID  cleaning  or  oiliug  any  part  of  the  machiu^y,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  work  what- 
soever incidental  to  or  connected  with  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft,  or 
connected  with  the  article  made  or  otherwise  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess or  handicraft  therein,  shall,  save  as  is  otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  be  deemed 
to  he  employed  therein  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act  an  apprentice  shall  be  deemed  to  work  for  hire. 

95.  The  expression  **  certified  efficient  school ''  in  this  act  means  a  public  elementary 
school  within  the  meaning  of  the  elementary  education  acts,  1870  and  lti73,  and  any 
-workhouse  school  in  England  certified  to  be  eflScient  by  the  local  goveniment  board, 
and  also  any  elementary  school  which  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit  and  is  open 
at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools,  and 
requires  the  like  attendance  from  its  scholars  as  is  required  in  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  keeps  such  registers  of  those  attendances  as  may  be  for  the  time  befng 
retinired  by  the  education  department,  and  is  certified  by  the  education  department 
to  be  an  efficient  school;  and  the  expression  '* recognized  efficient  school''  means  a 
certified  efficient  school  as  above  defined,  and  also  any  school  which  the  education 
department  have  not  refused  to  take  into  consideration  under  the  elementary  educa- 
tion act,  1870,  as  a  school  giving  etficient  elementary  education  to  and  suitable  for 
the  children  of  a  school  district,  and  which  is  recognized  for  the  time  being  by  an  in- 
spector under  this  act  as  giving  efficient  elementary  education,  and  the  inspector 
shall  immediately  report  to  the  education  department  every  school  so  recognized  by 
him. 

96.  In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  expression  **  child  "  means 
a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years;  the  expression  ^* young  person''  means  a 
person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  the  ex- 
pression *' woman"  means  a  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards;  the  ex- 
pression ''parent"  means  a  parent  or  guardian  of,  or  person  having  the  legal  custody 
of,  or  the  control  over,  or  having  direct  benefit  from  the  wages,  of  a  child  or  young 
person  ;  the  expression  ''treasury"  means  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treas- 
ury; the  expression  "secretary'  of  stat«"  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  sec- 
retaries of  state;  the  expression  '* education  department"  means  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  the  privy  council  on  education;  the  expression  "sanitary  authority'' 
means  an  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority  within  the  meaning  of  the  public  health 
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act,  1875,  and  any  conimisHionB,  board,  or  vestry  in  tbe  'metropoliB  having  tlie  like 
powers  as  suoli  urbnn  sanitary  antbority;  tbn  expression  '*  person"  inclades  a  body 
of  persons  corporate  or  nncor^orate;  the  expression  "weeK"  means  the  period  be- 
tween midnight  on  Satnrday  ni^^ht  and  miduigbt  on  tbe  succeeding  Saturday  night; 
tbe  expression  "night*'  means  the  period  between  9  o'clock  in  Xne  evening  and 6 
o'clock  in  the  succeeding  morning;  the  expression  "prescribed"  means  preMcnbed 
for  the  time  being  by  a  secretary  of  state;  the  expression  "summary  jarisdictioa 
acts"  means  the  act  of  the  S4*sHion  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years  of  tbe  reign  of 
Her  present  Mnjenty,  chapter  43,  entitled  "An  act  to  facilitate  the  performanee  i»f 
the  duties  of  juHtices  of  the  peace  out  of  sessions  within  England  and  Wales  witk 
respect  to  summary  convictions  and  orders,"  and  any  acts  amending  tbe  saxsc: 
the  expresHion  "  court  of  summary  juris<lictiou"  means  any  justice  or  jnatices  of  tbe 
peace,  metropolitan  police  magistrdtef  stipendiary  or  other  magistrate,  or  officer,  bf 
whatever  name  called,  to  wh<im  jurisdiction  is  given  by  the  nummary  jnrisdictica 
acts  or  any  acts  therein  referred  to ;  the  expression  "mill-gearing  "  comprpbeuds  every 
abaft,  whether  upright,  oblique,  or  horizontal,  and  every  wheel,  dmm,  or  pulley  br 
whicn  the  motion  of  the  tirst  moving  power  is  communicated  to  any  machine  apper- 
taining to  a  manufacturing  procens.  The  factories  and  workshops  named  in  tb§ 
fourth  schedule  to  this  act  are  in  this  act  referred  to  by  the  names  therein  assigofd 
to  them. 

SPECIAL  EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN  TRADES. 

97.  The  exercise  in  a  private  bouse  or  private  room  by  tbe  family  dwelling  thereifi, 
or  by  any  of  them,  of  manual  labor  by  way  of  tra<le  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  ia- 
cidental  to  any  of  the  handicraftj)  specified  in  the  tifth  schedule  to  this  act,  shall  nd 
of  itself  constitute  such  honse  or  room  a  workshop  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

When  it  is  proved  to  the  sati«faction  of  a  secretary  of  state  that  by  reason  of  tie 
light  character  of  the  handicraft  carried  on  in  any  private  house  or  private  room  by 
the  family  dwelling  therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  it  is  expedient  to  extend  this  seetioB 
to  that  handicraft,  he  may  by  order  extend  the  same.  The  order  shall  be  madeia 
manner  provided  by  Part  2  of  this  act,  and  that  part  shall  apply  so  far  as  cirenm- 
stances  admit  as  if  the  order  were  an  order  extending  an  exception. 

98.  The  exercise  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the  family  dwelling  thereiB, 
or  by  any  of  them,  of  manual  labor  for  the  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  some 
of  the  purposes  in  this  act  in  that  behalf  mentioned,  shall  not  of  itself  constitate 
such  honse  or  room  a  workshop  where  the  labor  is  exercised  at  irregular  intervali, 
and  does  not  furnish  the  whole  or  principal  means  of  living  to  such  family. 

(2)  Saving*. 

99.  Where  in  a  factory  tbe  owner  or  hirer  of  a  machine  or  implement  moved  bj 
steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  in  or  about  or  in  connection  with  which 
machine  or  implement  children,  young  persons,  or  women  are  employed,  is  some  pe^ 
son  other  than  the  occupier  of  a  factory,  and  such  children,  young  persona,  or  womn 
are  in  the  employment  and  pay  of  the  owner  or  hirer  of  such  machine  or  implenMot, 
in  any  such  case  such  owner  or  hirer  shall,  so  far  us  respects  any  offense  against  thii 
act  which  may  be  committed  in  relation  to  such  children,  young  personsi  or  womes, 
be  deemed  to  be  the  occupier  of  the  factory. 

100.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend  (1)  to  any  young  person,  being  a  mecbanie, 
artisan,  or  laborer  working  only  in  repairing  either  the  machinery  in  or  any  part  <rf 
a  factory  or  workshop ;  or  (2)  to  the  process  of  gutting,  salting,  and  packing  fish  ia- 
mediately  upon  its  arrival  in  the  fishing  boats. 

101.  The  provisions  of  section  91  of  the  public  health  act,  1875,  with  respect  to  a 
factor}',  workshop,  or  workplace  not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  or  not  ventilated  oroTe^ 
crowded,  shall  not  apply  to  a  factory  or  workshop  which  is  subject  to  the  proTtstGOi 
of  this  act  relating  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  overcrowding,  but  shall  apply  to 
every  other  factory,  workshop,  and  workplace. 

It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  public  health  act,  1875,  shall  apply  to  bnildiogsia 
which  persons  are  employed,  whatever  their  number  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  it 
applies  to  buildings  where  more  than  twenty  are  employed. 

102.  Any  enactment  or  document  referring  to  tbe  acts  repealed  by  this  act,  or  aoj 
of  them,  or  to  any  enactment  thereof,  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  this  act  and  to  the 
corresponding  enactment  thereof. 

(3)  Jpplioation  of  act  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

103.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  in  the  case  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  in  which  a  child  uuder  the  age  of  ten  years  may  lawfully  be  em- 
ployee! at  The  pansing  of  this  act,  be  modified  as  follows;  that  is  to  say:  • 

(1)  Shall  apply  during  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  chil- 
dren of  the  age  of  nine  years  and  upwards,  as  if  they  were  of  the  ago  often  years. 
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(2)  Shall  not  prevent  a  cbild  who,  before  the  commencement  of  this  act,  is  law- 
folly  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  as  a  child  under  the  age  of  nine  years,  or 
sny*chiid  who  daring  the  twelve  months  next  after  the  comnieueement  of  this  act  is 
lawfully  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop  as  a  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years, 
from  continuing  to  be  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
ohihl  were  above  the  age  of  ten  years. 

(3)  Sball  apply  during  twelve  months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  chil- 
dren of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  upwards  as  if  they  were  young  persons. 

(4)  Shall  not  prevent  a  child,  who  before  the  expiration  of  twelve  mouths  after  the 
commencement  of  this  act  is  lawfully  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  as  a  young 
person,  from  continuing  to  be  .employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  as  a  young  person. 

104.  Where  the  age  of  any  child  is  required  to  be  ascertained  or  proved  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  this  act,  or  for  any  purpose  connected  with  the  elementary  education  or  em- 
ployment in  labor  of  such  child,  any  person  on  presenting  a  written  requisition  in 
each  form  and  containing  such  particulars  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by 
a  secretary  of  state,  and  on  payment  of  such  fee,  not  exceeding  1  shilling,  as  a  secre- 
eary  of  state  from  time  to  time  fixes,  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  (1)  in  Scotland  an 
extract  under  the  hand  of  the  registrar  under  the  act  of  the  seveuteeuth  and  eight- 
eenth years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  80,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same,  of 
the  entry  in  theregister  kept  under  those  acts ;  and  {2)  in  Ireland  a  certified  copy  under 
the  hand  of  the  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  under  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  (Ireland)  act  of  the  entry  in  the  register  under  thai  act  of  the  birth  of  the 
child  named  in  the  requisition. 

105.  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Scotland: 

(1)  The  expression  **  certified  efiicient  school"  means  any  pnblio  or  other  elemen- 
tary school  under  government  inspection. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  Christmas  day  and  either  Good  Friday  or  the  next  public  holiday 
nnder  the  holidays  extension  act,  1875,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  holiday  to  every 
child,  3'oung  peison,  and  woman  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop  the  whole  of  two 
days  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  not  lens  than  three  months,  one  of 
which  shall  be  a  day  set  apart  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  observance  of  the 
sacramental  fast  in  the  parioh  in  which  the  factory  or  workshop  is  situate,  or  some 
other  day  snbstitute<l  for  such  day  as  aforesaid  by  the  occupier  specifying  the  same 
in  the  notice  affixed  in  the  factory  or  workshop. 

(3)  The  expression  "sanitary  authority  "  means  the  local  anthority  under  the  pub- 
lic health  (Scotland)  act,  1867. 

(4)  The  expression  "  medical  officer  of  health"  means  the  medical  officer  under  the 
public  health  (Scotland)  act,  18G7,  or  where  no  such  officer  has  been  appointed,  the 
medical  officer  appointed  by  the  parochial  board  ;  the  expression  *'poor  law  medical 
officer  "means  the  medical  officrr  appointed  by  the  parochial  board. 

(5)  The  expre-ssion  **  Com])an!es  clauses  consolidation  act,  1845,"  means  the  com- 
panies clanses  consolidation  (Scotland)  act,  1845. 

(6)  The  exprt'ssion  "Summary  jurisdiction  acts  "means  the  summary  procedure 
act,  1864,  and  any  act^  amending  the  same. 

(7)  The  expression  **  court  of  summary  Jurisdiction"  means  the  sherifi'of  the  connty 
or  any  of  his  substitutes. 

(8)  The  expression  "Education  department"  means  the  lords  of  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  education  in  Scotland. 

(9)  The  expression  "  county  court"  means  the  sheriff  court. 

(10)  All  matters  required  by  this  act  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette  shall 
(if  they  relate  exclusively  to  Scotland),  instead  of  being  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  be  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Gazette  only. 

ril)  The  expression  **  information"  means  petition  or  complaint. 

f  12)  The  expression  "  informant"  means  petitioner,  pursuer,  or  complainer. 

(13)  The  expression  •*  defendant "  means  defender  or  respondent. 

(14)  The  expression  "  clerk  of  the  peace"  means  sheriff  clerk. 

(15)  All  ofi'enses  under  this  act  shall  be  presented,  and  all  penalties  nnder  this  act 
shall  be  recovered  under  the  provisions  of  the  summary  jurisdiction  acts  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  procurator  fiscal  or  of  an  inspector  under  this  act. 

(16)  The  court  may  make,  and  may  also  from  time  to  time  alt«r  or  vary,  summary 
orders  under  this  act  on  petition  by  such  procurator  fiscal  or  inspector  presented  in 
common  form. 

(17)  All  fines  nnder  this  act  in  default  of  payment,  and  all  orders  made  nnder  this 
act  failing  compliance,  may  be  enforced  by  impriscmmont  for  a  term  to  be  specified  in 
the  order  or  conviction,  but  not  exceeding  three  months. 

(lb)  Jt  shall  be  no  objection  to  the  competency  of  an  iuspect-or  to  give  evidence  as 
a  witness  in  any  prosecution  for  offenses  nnder  this  act,  that  soch  prosecution  is 
brought  at  the  instance  of  such  inspector. 

(19)  Every  person  convicted  of  an  offense  under  this  act  shall  be  liable  ii^  the  reas- 
onable costs  and  charges  of  such  conviction.  Digitized  by  GoOQI€ 
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(20)  All  penaltiM  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  «ct  shall  be  paid  to  tbe  clerk  of 
the  ooart,  and  by  him  aocount<*d  for  and  paid  to  the  Queen's  and  lord  Ireaaurer's  re- 
membrancer, on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer,  and  shall  be  carried  to  the  cod- 
solidated  fund. 

(21)  All  Jurisdictions,  powers,  and  authorities  necessary  for  the  purpoeeaof  this  sec- 
tion are  conferred  on  tbe  sberiffs  and  their  substitutes. 

(22)  Any  person  may  appeal  fW>ni  any  order  or  conviction  under  this  act  to  tbe  eo«rt 
of  justiciary,  under  and  in  terms  of  ihe  act  of  the  twentieth  year  of  tbe  re>^  of  Hit 
Majesty  King  George  tbe  84H;ond,  chapter  43,  or  under  anv  euactment  amending  that 
act,  or  applying  or  incorporating  its  provisions,  or  any  of  them,  with  regard  to  appeah 
or  CO  tbe  court  of  Justiciary  at  EHinbnrgh  under  and  in  terms  of  tbe  summary  proi- 
editions  appeal  (Scotland)  act,  1875. 

106.  In  tbe  application  of  this  act  to  Ireland — 

(1)  The  expresnion  ''certified  efficient  school"  means  any  national  school,  or  aaj 
school  recognized  by  tbe  lord  lieutenant  and  privy  council  as  affording  aufficient  meaai 
of  literary  education  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(2)  In  lieu  of  any  two  halt-holidays  allowed  under  the  provisions  of  sabsectiofi  (?) 
in  section  2  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  holiday  to  every  child,  yonig 

Eirson,  and  woman  employ e<l  in  a  factory  or  workshop  the  whole  of  the  17th  day^ 
arch :  Provided^  that  when  this  date  falls  on  a  Sunday,  this  subaectioa  aball  haw 
no  effect  as  regards  such  date. 

(3)  The  expression  "sanitary  authority  "  means  an  urban  or  rural  sanitary  author 
ity  within  the  meaning  of  the  public  health  (Ireland)  act,  1874,  and  any  act  aiiiea4- 
ing  the  same. 

(4)  Tbe  expression  '^ medical  oftcer  of  health''  means  the  medical  sanitary  oflosr 
of  tbe  sanitaiy  district ;  the  expression  **  poor  law  medical  officer"  means  the  di^es- 
sary  doctor. 

(5)  Auy  act  authorised  to  be  done  or  consent  required  to  be  given  by  the  edneatifla 
department  under  this  act  shall  be  done  and  ^ven  by  the  lord  lieutenant  or  lordi 
Justices  of  Ireland,  acting  by  aud  with  the  advice  of  tbe  privy  council  in  Ireland. 

(6)  The  expression  ''county  court''  means  tbe  civil  bill  court. 

(7)  The  expression  "  summary  Jurisdiction  acts"  means,  within  the  police  distriet 
of  Dublin  metropolis,  the  ads  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  Justices  of  tkc 
peace  for  such  district,  or  of  tbe  police  of  such  district,  aud  elsewhere  in  Ireland  tke 
petty  sessions  (Ireland)  act,  1H51,  and  any  act  amending  tbe  same. 

(H)  A  court  of  summary  Jurisdiction  when  hearing  and  determining  an  informatioa 
or  complaint  in  any  matter  arising  under  this  act  shall  be  constituted  within  tbt 
police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis  of  one  of  the  divisional  justices  of  that  district 
sitting  at  a  police  court  within  the  district,  aud  elsewhere  of  a  stipendary  magistratt 
sitting  alone,  or  with  others,  or  of  two  or  more  justices  of  tbe  peace  sitting  in  petty 
sessions  at  a  place  appointed  for  holding  petty  sessions. 

(9)  Appeals  from  a  court  of  summary  Jnriscliction  shall  lie  in  the  manner  and  aab- 
Ject  to  the  conditions  aud  regulations  prescribed  in  tbe  twenty-fourth  section  of  tte 
petty  sessions  (Ireland)  act,  1H51,  and  any  acts  amending  the  same. 

(10)  All  fines  imposed  under  this  act  shall,  save  as  is  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  this  act,  be  applied  in  tbe  manner  directed  by  tbe  fines  act  (Ireland),  1851,  and 
any  act  amending  tbe  same. 

(11)  The  provisions  of  section  19  of  tbe  public  health  act,  1866,  or  of  any  eoaet- 
ment  substituted  for  that  section,  with  respect  to  any  factory,  workshop,  or  work- 
place not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated,  or  overcrowded,  shall  not  applj 
to  any  factory  or  workshop  which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  re- 
spect to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  an.d  overcrowding,  but  shall  apply  to  every  other 
factory,  workshop,  and  workplace.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  the  sanitthry  acts  within 
the  meaning  of  the  public  health  (Ireland)  act,  lb74,  shall  apply  to  buildings  in  whici 
persons  are  employed,  whatever  their  number  may  be,  in  like  manner  as  they  apply 
to  buildings  where  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed. 

(12)  All  matters  required  by  this  act  to  be  published  in  the  London  Gasette  shall, 
if  they  relate  exclusively  to  Ireland,  instead  of  being  published  in  the  London  6a 
zette,  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  only. 

(4)  Htpeal 

107.  Tbe  acts  specified  in  the  sixth  schedule  to  this  act  are  hereby  repealed  fron 
and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  to  tbe  extent  in  the  third  column  of  that 
schedule  mentioned :  ProHded  that — 

(1)  All  notices  affixed  in  the  factory  in  pursuance  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed  shall, 
so  far  as  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  deemed  to  havs 
been  affixed  in  pursuauce  of  this  act. 
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(2)  All  inspectors^  snbinspectors,  officers,  clerks,  and  servants  appointed  in  pnrsn- 
ance  of  the  acts  hereby  repealed  shall  continue  in  office  and  shall  be  sublect  to  re- 
moval and  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  as  if  they  had  been  appointed  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  act. 

(3)  All  certifying  surgeons  appointed  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  rejiealed  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act. 

(4)  All  surgical  certificates  granted  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall 
have  effect  as  certificates  of  fitness  for  employment  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
and  all  registers  kept  in  pursuance  of  any  act  hereby  repealed  shall,  until  otherwise 
directed  by  a  secretary  ot  state,  be  deemed  to  be  the  registers  required  by  this  act. 

(5)  Any  order  made  by  a  secretary  of  state  in  pursuance  of  any  enactment  hereby 
repealed  for  granting  any  permission  or  relaxation  to  any  factories  or  workshops  may, 
if  the  secretary  of  state  so  direct,  continue  in  force  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
months  after  the  commencement  of  this  act. 

(6)  The  standard  of  proficiency  fixed  by  the  education  department  in  pursuance  of 
any  enactment  hereby  repealed  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fixed  in  pursuance  of 
this  act. 

(7)  A  child  exempted  by  section  8  of  the  elementary  education  act,  1876,  from  the 
provisions  of  section  12  of  the  factory  act,  1874,  by  reason  of  his  having  attained  the 
age  of  eleven  years  before  the  1st  day  of  January  1877,  shall,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  be  deemed  to  be  a  young  person  within  the  meaning  of  this  act. 

(8)  This  repeal  shall  not  afiect  (a^  anything  duly  done  or  suffered  under  any  enact- 
ment hereby  repealed ;  oT(h)  any  obligation  or  liability  incurred  under  any  enactment 
hereby  repealed ;  or  (o)  any  penalty  or  punishment  incurred  in  respect  of  any  offense 
committed  against  an  enactment  hereby  repealed ;  or  {d)  any  legal  proceeding  or  rem- 
edy in  respect  of  any  such  obligation,  liability,  penalty,  or  punishment  as  aforesaid, 
and  any  such  legal  proceeding  and  remedy  may  be  carried  on  as  if  this  act  had  not 
passed. 


First  Schbdulk. 

8pkcial  provisions  for  health. 

^aeiories  und  toorkshopB  in  which  the  employment  of  young  pereone  and  children  i$  re- 

etrioted, 

1.  In  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on  the  process  of 
silvering  of  mirrors  by  the  mercurial  process ;  or  the  process  of  making  white  lead, 
a  young  person  or  child  shall  not  be  employed. 

2.  In  the  part  of  a  factory  in  which  the  process  of  melting  or  annealing  glass  is  car- 
ried on,  a  child  or  female  young  person  shall  not  be  employed. 

3.  In  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there  is  carried  on  (a)  the  making  or  finishing 
of  bricks  or  tiles  not'  being  ornamental  tiles ;  or  (b)  the  making  or  finishing  of  salt,  a 
girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  not  be  employed. 

4.  In  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  in  which  there*  is  carried  on  (a)  any  dry  grind- 
ing in  the  metal  trade,  or  (6)  the  dipping  of  luoifer  matches,  a  child  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed. 

5.  In  any  grinding  in  the  metal  trades  other  than  dry  grinding  or  in  fustian  cut- 
ting, a  child  under  the  age  of  eleven  years  shall  not  be  employed. 

Second  Schedule. 

special  restrictions. 

Placee  forbidden  for  meals. 

The  prohibition  of  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  taking  a  meal  or  remaining  dur- 
ing the  times  allowed  for  meals  in  certain  parte  of  factories  or  workshops  applies  to 
the  parts  of  factories  and  workshops  following:  that  is  to  say,  (1)  in  the  case  of  glass 
works,  to  any  part  in  which  tbe  materials  are  mixed;  (2)  in  the  case  of  glass  works 
where  flint-glass  is  made,  to  any  part  in  which  the  work  of  grinding,  cutting,  or  pol- 
ishing is  carried  on ;  (3)  in  the  case  of  lucifer-match  works,  to  any  part  in  which  any 
manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  (except  that  of  cutting  the  wood)  is  usually  car- 
ried on ;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  earthenware  works,  to  any  part  known  or  used  as  dip- 
pers house,  dippers  drying  room,  or  china  scouring  room.  ^  . 
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TBIBD  8GHSDULS. 
8PECIA.L  BXCSPnOZTS. 

Part  1.— Period  of  emplopnmt. 

The  exception  respecting  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons,  and  wones 
between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  morning  and  S  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturday  bft- 
tween  the  hours  of  8  in  the  moining  and  4  in  the  afternoon,  or  between  the  boon  of 
7  in  the  morning  and  3  in  the  afternoon,  applies  to  any  factory  or  workshop  or  psrt 
thereof  in  which  any  of  the  following  manufacturing  proceeses  or  handicrafU  an 
carried  on  :  that  is  to  say,  (a)  lithographic  printing;  {b)  turkey  red  dyeing  ;  (e)  the 
making  of  any  article  of  wearing  apiiarel;  (d)  the  making  of  furniture  haogingi; 
(e)  artificial  flower  making;  (/)  bon-bon  and  Chrihtmas  present  making;  {$)  valea- 
tine  making;  (A)  fancy  box  making;  (t)  envelo|>e  making;  (k)  almanac  makini;; 
{I)  playing  card  making;  (m)  machine  ruling;  (n)  biscuit  making;  (o)  firewood  cat- 
ting; (p)  job  dyeing;  or  (7)  aerated  water  making;  and  also  to  (r)  bookbinding 
works ;  («)  letter-press  printing  works ;  and  (t)  a  part  of  a  factory  or  workshop  whici 
is  a  warehouse  not  used  fur  any  manufacturiu^  process  or  handicraft,  and  in  whid 
persons  are  solely  employed  in  polishing,  cleaning,  wrapping,  or  packing  up  gooda 

Part  2.~JfeaZ  hour: 

The  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  meal  times  being  allowed  alsaiM 
hour  of  the  day  are  not  to  apply  are : 

(1)  The  case  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  following  fac- 
tories ;  that  is  to  say,  blast  furnaces,  iron  milla,  paper  mills,  glass  works,  and  letler- 
preas  printing  works. 

(2)  The  cases  of  male  young  persons  employed  in  that  part  of  any  print  works  or 
bleaching  and  dyeing  wortcs  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or  open-air  bleaching  ii 
carried  on. 

The  cases  in  which  and  the  extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  a  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  during  the  times  allowed  for  meals  being  employed  or  beinf 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  room  in  which  a  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  is  being 
carried  on,  are  not  to  apply  are : 

(1)  The  case  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women  employed  in  the  following  £m- 
tories;  that  is  to  sny,  iron  mills,  paper  mills,  glass  works  (save  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  this  act),  and  letter  press  printing  works. 

(2)  The  case  of  a  male  young  person  employed  in  that  part  of  any  print  works  « 
bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  which  the  process  of  dyeing  or  open-air  bleaching' if 
carried  on,  to  this  extent,  that  the  said  provisions  shall  not  prevt^nt  him,  during  tht 
times  allowed  for  meals  to  any  other  young  person  or  to  any  child  or  woman,  from 
being  employed  or  being  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  manufacturing 
process  is  carried  on,  and  shall  not  prevent,  during  the  times  allowed  for  meals  to 
such  male  young  person,  any  other  young  person  or  any  child  or  woman  from  being 
employed  in  the  factory  or  allowed  to  remain  in  any  room  in  which  any  manufactui^ 
ing  process  is  carried  on. 

Part  3.—- OoerUme. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  young  persons  and  women  for 
forty-eight  days  in  any  twelve  months  during  a  period  of  employment,  beginning  at 
()  or  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  endiug  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  begin- 
ning at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  applies  to 
each  of  the  factories  and  workshops,  and  parts  thereof,  following ;  that  is  to  say : 

(1)  Where  the  material  which  is  the  subject  of  the  manufacturing  process  or  handi- 
craft is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by  weather,  namely:  (a)  Flax  scutch  mills;  (6)  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop  or  part  thereof  in  which  is  carried  on  the  making  or  finishing  of 
bricks  or  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles;  (c)  the  part  of  rope  works  in  which  ii 
carried  on  the  open-air  process;  (d)  the  part  of  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  in  which 
is  carried  on  open-air  bleaching  or  Turkey -red  dyeing ;  and  (e)  a  factory  or  workshop 
or  parr,  thereof  in  which  is  carried  on  glue  making. 

{)i)  Where  press  of  work  arises  at  certain  recurring  seasons  of  the  year,  namely: 
{/)  Letter-press  printing  works ;  (g)  bookbinding  works ;  and  a  factory,  workshop, 
or  part  thereof  in  which  is  carried  on  the  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  of, 
(h)  lithographic  printing;  (i)  machine  ruling;  (k)  firewood  cutting;  (()  bon-bon 
and  Christmas  present  making;  (m)  almanac  making;  (a)  valentine  making ;  (0) 
envelope  making:  {p)  aerated  water  making;  or  (q)  playing  card  making. 

(3)  Where  the  business  is  liable  to  sudden  press  of  orders  arising  from  unforeseen 
eventa,  namely :  A  factory  or  workshop,  or  part  thereof,  in  which  is  carried  on  th§ 
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maDufaotnriDff  proceas  or  handicraft  of,  (r)  the  making  up  of  any  article  of  wearin/^ 
apparel;  (•)  the  making  up  of  furniture  hangings;  (0  artificial  flower  making;  (u) 
fancy  box  making ;  (v)  blBouit  making ;  (to)  job  dyeing ;  and  also,  {x)  a  part  of  a 
factory  or  workshop  which  is  a  warehouse  not  nsed  for  any  manufacturing  process  or 
handiorafc,  and  in  which  persons  are  solely  employed  in  polishing,  cleaning,  wrap- 
ping, or  packing  up  goods. 

Provided,  That  the  said  exception  shall  not  apply,  (a)  where  persons  are  em- 
ployed at  home,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  private  house,  room,  or  place  which,  though  used 
as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason  of  the  work  carried  on  there  a  factory  or  workshop  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  and  in  which  neither  steam,  water,  nor  other  mechanical 
power  is  used,  and  in  which  the  only  persons  employed  are  members  of  the  same 
family  dwelling  there :  or  (h)  to  a  workshop  or  part  thereof  which  is  conducted  on 
the  system  of  not  employing  any  child  or  young  person  therein. 

Pabt  A.—Additional  half  hour. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman 
for  a  further  period  of  thirty  minutes  where  the  process  is  in  an  incomplete  state  ap- 
plies to  the  factories  following  (that  is  to  say) :  (a)  Bleaching  and  dyeing  works ; 
(d)  print  works ;  (o)  iron  mills  in  which  male  young  persons  are  not  employed  durine 
any  part  of  the  night ;  \d)  foundries  in  which  young  male  persons  are  not  employed 
daring  any  part  oi  the  night;  and  (e)  paper  mills  in  which  male  young  persons  are 
not  employed  during  any  part  of  the  night. 

Part  5. — Overtime  for  perishable  articles. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  women  for  ninety-six  days  in  any 
twelve  months  during  a  period  of  employment  beginning  at  6  or  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  ending  at  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  applies  to  a  factory  or  work- 
shop or  part  thereof  in  which  any  of  the  following  processes  is  carried  on,  namely : 
The  process  of  making  preserves  from  fruit ;  the  process  of  preserving  or  curing  fish, 
r  the  process  of  making  condensed  milk. 

Pabt  e.-^Night  work. 

The  exception  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  male  young  persona  during  the 
niffht  applies  to  the  factories  following  (that  is  to  sa^ ):  (a)  Blast  furnaces,  {b)  iron 
mulB,  (o)  letter-press  printing  works,  and  (d)  paper  mills. 

Pa,rt  7.— i^n. 

The  exception  respecting  the  continuous  employment  in  certain  textile  factories 
daring  the  winter  months  of  children,  young  persons;  and  women  without  an  interval 
of  at  least  half  an  hour  for  a  meal  for  the  same  period  as  in  a  non-textile  factory,  ap- 
plies to  textile  factories  solely  used  for,  (a)  The  making  of  elastic  web ;  (()  the 
making  of  ribbon,  or  (c)  the  making  of  trimming. 

Fourth  Scbbdule. 

ubt  of  faotobibs  and  workshops. 

Part  l.^Non^textile  facUniss. 

(1)  *'  Print  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  any  persons  are  emploved 
to  print  figures,  patterns,  or  designs  upon  any  cotton,  linen,  woolen,  worsted,  or  silken 
yarn,  or  upon  any  woven  or  felled  fabric  not  being  paper. 

(2)  **  Bleaching  and  dyeing  works,"  that  is  to  say,  anv  premises  in  which  the  pro- 
cesses of  bleaching,  beetling,  dyeing,  calendering,  finishing,  hooking,  lapping,  and 
niakine  up  and  packing  any  yam  or  cloth  of  any  material,  or  the  dressing  or  finish- 
ing of  lace,  or  any  one  or  more  of  such  processes,  or  any  process  incidental  thereto, 
are  or  is  carried  oo. 

(3)  **  Earthenware  works,''  that  is  to  say,  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire 
in  making  or  assisting  in  making,  finishing  or  assisting  in  finishing,  earthenware  of 
any  description,  except  bricks  and  tiles  not  being  ornamental  tiles. 

(4)  '*  Lucifer-match  works,''  that  is  to  say,  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire 
in  making  lucifer  matches,  or  in  mixing  the  chemical  materials  for  making  them,  or 
in  any  process  incidental  to  making  lucifer  matches,  except  the  cutting  of  the  wood. 

(5)  *'  Percussion-cap  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  in  which  persons  work  for  hire 
in  making  percussion  caps,  or  in  mixing  or  storing  the  chemical  materials  for  making 
them,  or  in  any  process  incidental  to  making  percussion  caps.    Digitized  bvGoOQlc 
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(H)  "  Cartridge  workB,"  that  ia  to  say,  any  place  tn  which  peraona  work  for  hiie  is 
making  cartridges,  or  in  any  process  incidental  to  making  cartridices,  except  the  man- 
nfaotare  of  the  paper  or  other  material  that  is  niied  in  making  the  cases  of  the  oi- 
tridges. 

(7)  <*  Paper-staining  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  in  which  persona  work  fiv 
hire  in  printing  a  pattern  in  colors  npon  sheets  of  paper,  either  hy  blocka  applied  bj 
handy  or  by  rollers  worked  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

(8)  ''  Fustian-  cutting  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  where  pusons  work  for  bin 
in  fostian  cutting. 

(9)  '*  Blast-furnaces,"  that  is  to  say,  any  blast  furnace  or  other  furnace  or  prenriM 
in  or  on  which  the  process  of  smelting  or  otherwise  obtaining  any  metal  from  tte 
ores  is  carried  on. 

(10)  "Copper  mills." 

(11)  "  Iron  mills,"  that  is  to  say,  any  mill,  forge,  or  other  premises  in  or  on  wbiek 
any  process  is  carried  on  for  converting  iron  into  malleable  iron,  steel,  or  tin  plak, 
or  for  otherwise  making  or  converting  steel. 

(12)  "Foundries,"  that  is  to  say,  iron  foundries,  copper  foundries,  braas  fbandna^ 
and  other  premises  or  places  in  which  the  process  of  founding  or  casting  any  metal  ii 
carried  on ;  except  any  premises  or  places  in  which  such  process  is  carried  on  by  ml 
more  than  five  persons  and  as  sobsiaiary  to  the  repair  or  completion  of  some  oUis 
work. 

(13)  "  Metal  and  india-rubber  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  steaa, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  jis  used  for  moving  machinery  employed  in  tli 
manufacture  of  machinery,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  any  article  of  metal  not  beuig 
machinery,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  or  of  articles  midB 
wholly  or  partially  of  india-rubber  or  gutta-percha. 

(14)  "  Paper  mills,"  that  is  to  say,  any  promises  in  which  the  manufsctnre  of  psfcf 
is  canied  on. 

(15)  "  (?lass  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  glaa 
is  carried  on. 

(16)  "Tobacco  factories,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which- the  manofactuit rf 
tobacco  is  carried  on. 

(17)  "  Letter-press  printing  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  proeea 
of  letter-press  printing  is  carried  on. 

(18)  "Bookbmding  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  prooeflS«f 
bookbinding  is  carried  on. 

(19)  Flax  scutch  mills. 

Part  2.^Non-iexiHe  faotariea  and  warkakop$. 

(SO)  "  Hat  works,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  the  manufacture  of  hats  « 
any  process  incidental  to  their  manufacture  is  carried  on. 

(21)  "  Rope  worker"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  being  a  ropery,  ropewalk,  or  rope 
work,  in  which  is  carried  on  the  laying  or  twisting,  or  other  process  of  preparing  or 
finishing  the  lines,  twines,  cords,  or  ropes,  and  in  which  machinery  moved  by  steaou 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  not  used  for  drawing  or  spinning  the  fibers  of 
flax,  hemp,  Jute,  or  tow,  and  which  has  no  internal  communication  with  any  buildizigi 
or  premises  Joining  or  forming  part  of  a  textile  factory,  except  such  conunonicatios 
as  IS  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  power. 

(22)  "  Bakehouses,"  that  is  to  say,  any  places  in  which  are  baked  bread,  biscuits,  cr 
oonfectionery  ftom  the  baking  or  selling  of  which  a  profit  is  derived. 

(23)  "  Lace  warehouses,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises,  room,  or  place,  not  Included 
in  bleaching  and  dyeing  works  as  hereinbefore  defined,  in  which  persons  are  employei 
upon  any  manufacturing  process  or  handicraft  in  relation  to  lace,  subsequent  to  iM 
making  of  lace  upon  a  lace  machine  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanial 
power. 

(84)  "  Shipbuilding  yards,"  that  is  to  say,  any  premises  in  which  any  ships,  bosii, 
or  vessels  used  in  navigation  are  made,  finished  or  repaired. 

(25)  "  Quarries,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place,  not  being  a  mine,  in  which  persons  wok 
in  getting  slate,  stone,  coprolites,  or  other  minerals. 

(2d)  "Pit-banks,"  that  is  to  say,  any  place  above  ground  adjacent  to  a  shaft  of  s 
mine,  in  which  place  the  employ meut  of  women  is  not  regulated  by  the  coal  minea 
regulation  act,  1872,  or  the  metalliferous  mines  regulation  act,  1872,  whether  suck 
place  does  or  does  not  form  part  of  the  mine  within  the  meaning  of  those  acts. 

Fifth  Schsduls. 

SPECIAL  RXEMPnONS. 

straw  plating,  pillow-lace  making,  glove  making.  Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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Sixth  Schedule. 
Acts  repealed. 


SMsion  and  chapter. 

Title  of  Mt 

Extent  of  repeal. 

42  0eo.  8.,'o.78 

health  and  morals  of  apprentices 

The  whole  aot. 

tones. 

a&4Wm.4.,o.l08 

An  act  to  reflate  the  lab<tr  of  ohfl- 
dren  and  yoong  persons  in  the  mills 
and  faotories  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

An  act  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
labor  in  fiustories. 

Do. 

T^SYiot.  0.15 

Do. 

0  &10Yiot.o.40 

An  act  to  deelare  certain  rqpeworks 
not  within  the  operation  of^the  fiio- 
toryacts. 

An  act  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to 

Do. 

^     «M#    A  V       T    **/  *•   ^*»   TTV  •••••••••• 

18  AM  Vict  0.64 

Do. 

labor  in  factories. 

16&17Yiot.al04 

An  act  farther  to  regolate  the  em- 
The  ilsctory  act.,  1856 

Do. 

19&20Tict.  0.88 

Do. 

24&25Ylct.  0.117 

An  act  to  place  the  employment  of 
women,  young  persons,  yoaths.  and 
children  in  lace  factories  under  the 

Do. 

regulations  of  the  Victories  act 
The  bakehouBe  regulation  act.  1883 .... 

26&27Viot  O.40 

Do. 

27&28Vlct.  0.48 

The  factory  acts  extension  act,  1864. . . 

Do. 

20  A  SA  VioL  0. 90 

The  sanitarv  act.  1868 

The  following  words  (so  fiu  as  un- 
repealed) in  section  19:  "not  al- 

0V    HV  l^V     V   A^^WB      va   w  •••••••• 

Ai AS^  a^MSjAwswa^    as^^i^    A^/^^v    •  •  •  •  •..*  •••«••«  «•• 

general  act  for  the  regulation  of 

fsctories  or  bakehouses." 

SO&SlViot.  0.103: 

The  fiMtory  acts  extension  act,  1867. . . 
The  workshop  regulation  act,  1867. .. . 

The  whole  act 

80  &  81  Vict  0.146 

Do. 

88&84Viot.  0.62 

The  factory  and  workshop  act,  1870. . . 

Do. 

84&86Viot.  0.18 

An  act  for  exempting  persons  profess- 
ing the  Jewish  religion  fh>m  penal- 
ties in  respect  of  young  persons  and 
females  professing  the  said  religion 
working  on  Sundays. 

The  ftujtory  and  workshop  act,  1871. .. 

Do. 

84&86Viot.  O.104...:... 

Do. 

87&88Vict.  0.44 

The  factory  act,  1874 

Do. 

SS&SOViot.  0.56 

The  public  health  act,  1875 

The  following  words  in  section  4, 
•*more  than  twenty."  snd  the 

words  **at  one  time^*;  and  the 

following  words  in  section  91: 

"not  already  under  the  opera- 

* 

tion  of  any  general  act  for  the  rega- 
latlonofftctoriee  or  bakehouses." 

89&40Viot.  0.78 

Section  8,  and  the  following  words 
in  section  48:  "the  fiwtory  arts. 

act,  and  includes  the  workshop 

acts,  1867  to  1871,  as  amended  by 

this  act,  and". 

ENGLISH  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  1880. 

[Transmitted  to  the  Department  of  State  by  the  consul  at  Bradford.1 

Chapter  42. 

AX  ACT  to  extend  and  regulate  the  liability  of  employers  to  make  compensation  for  penonal  i^jii. 
ries  suffered  by  workmen  in  their  service. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Mi^'estji  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritnal  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  Where  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  personal  injnry  is  caused  to  a  work- 
man, (1)  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  machinery, 
or  plant  connected  with  or  us^d  in  the  business  of  the  employer;  (2)  by  reason  of  the 
negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence 
intmsted  to  him  wnilst  in  the  exercise  of  such  superintendence ;  (3)  by  reason  of  the 
i  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  direotiona 
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the  workman  at  the  time  of  the  ii^nry  was  boond  to  confonn,  and  did  conform  when 
■nch  injury  reanlted  ftt>m  his  having  so  conformed ;  (4)  by  reason  of  the  act  oroniis> 
aion  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  tbe 
rales  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obeaience  to  particnlar  instmctions  ^iveo  by 
any  person  delegated  with  the  authority  of  the  employer  in  that  behalf;  (b)  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  tne  employer  who  has  the  chaige  or 
control  of  any  signal,  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  npon  a  railway,  the  wotk- 
man,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death,  the  legal  personal  representatives  of  ths 
workman,  and  any  persons  entitled  in  case  of  death,  snail  have  the  same  right  of  cosi- 
pensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  a  woik- 
man  of  nor  in  the  service  of  tbe  employer,  nor  engaged  in  his  work. 

2.  A  workman  shall  not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  compenaatkNi  or 
remedy  against  the  employer  in  an^  of  the  following  cases ;  that  is  to  say : 

(1)  Under  subsection  one  of  section  one,  unless  the  defect  therein  mentioned  mam 
from,  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  tbe  emplojci, 
or  of  some  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  and  entrustedby  him  with  the  daty 
of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works,  machineiy,  or  plant  were  in  proper  condition. 

(2)  Under  subsection  four  of  section  one,  unless  the  iignry  resulted  fix>m  aome  i^ 
propriety  or  defect  in  the  rules,  by-laws,  or  instructions  therein  mentioned ;  providid 
that  where  a  rule  or  by-law  has  been  approved  or  hss  been  accepted  as  a  proper  nfa 
or  by-law  by  one  of  Her  Mi^esty's  principal  secretaries  of  state,  or  by  the  board  ti 
trade  or  any  other  department  of  the  government,  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  act  d 
Parliament,  It  shall  not  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  to  be  an  improper  cr 
defective  rule  or  by-law. 

(3)  In  any  case  where  the  workman  knew  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which  caoffi 
his  injury,  and  failed  within  a  reasonable  time  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  infoms* 
tion  thereof  to  the  employer  or  some  person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  tk 
emplover,  unless  he  was  aware  that  the  employer  or  such  superior  already  knew  d 
the  said  defect  or  negligence. 

3.  The  amount  of  compensatioii  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  ssek 
sum  as  may  be  found  to  be  equivalent  to  the  estimated  earnings,  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  injury,  of  a  person  in  the  same  grade  employed  during  those  yess 
in  the  like  employment  and  in  tne  district  in  which  the  workman  is  employed  at  tte 
time  of  the  injury. 

4.  An  action  for  the  recovery  under  this  act  of  compensation  for  an  injury  shall  vd 
be  maintainable  unless  notice  that  injury  has  been  sustained  is  given  within  aix  week^ 
and  the  action  is  commenced  within  six  mouths  from  the  occurrence  of  the  aecideit 
oansing  the  injury,  or.  in  case  of  death,  within  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  destk: 
Provided  aZipayt,  that  m  case  of  death  the  want  of  such  notice  shall  be  no  bar  to  tk 
maintenance  of  such  action  if  the  judge  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  reaaonsMt 
excuse  for  such  want  of  notice. 

5.  There  shall  be  deducted  from  any  compensation  awarded  to  any  workman, « 
representatives  of  a  workman,  or  persons  olaiminj^  by,  nnder,  or  through  a  workna 
in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  nnder  this  act,  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  poi* 
alty  which  may  have  been  paid  in  pursuance  of  any  other  act  of  Parliament  to  tneit 
workman,  representatives,  or  persons  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of  action;  ai< 
where  an  action  has  been  brought  under  this  act  by  any  workman,  or  the  repiessot*' 
tives  of  any  workman,  or  any  persons  claiming  by,  under,  or  through  such  workviiir,; 
for  compensation  in  respect  of  any  cause  of  action  arising  under  this  act,  and  psf| 
ment  has  not  previously  been  made  of  any  penalty  or  part  of  a  penaltv  nnder  aiqr 
other  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  of  the  same  cause  of  action,  suon  workman,  r^ ; 
sentatives,  or  person  shall  not  be  entitled  thereafter  to  receive  any  penalty  or  psitrf  I 
a  penalty  nnder  anv  other  act  of  Parliament  in  respeot  of  the  same  cause  of  action. 

6.  (1)  Every  action  for  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act  shall  be  broo^M 
in  a  oonnty  court,  but  may,  npon  the  application  of  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  U 
removed  into  a  superior  court  in  like  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  ss  ii 
action  commenced  in  a  county  court  mav  by  law  be  removed. 

(2)  Upon  the  trial  of  any  such  action  in  a  county  court  before  the  judge  withosti, 
jury  one  or  more  assessors  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tkil 
amount  of  compensation. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  conditions  and  mode  of  appointment  and 
muneration  of  such  assessors,  and  all  matters  of  prooedure  relating  to  their  dattci^ 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  any  actions  nnder  this  act  in  a  county  ceort^ 
and  otherwise  preventing  multiplicity  of  such  actions,  rules  and  regulations  may  M 
made,  varied,  and  repealed  from  time  to  time  in  the  same  manner  as  rales  and  re^ 
lations  for  regulating  the  practice  and  procedure  in  other  actions  in  oounty  oonit^ 
"County  court"  shall,  with  respect  to  Scotland,  mean  the  ''sheriiTB  oonrt,"  sai 
ahall,  with  respeot  to  Ireland,  mean  the  ''civil  bill  court." 

In  Scotland  any  action  under  this  act  may  be  removed  to  the  oonrtf^  session  M 
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the  instance  of  either  party,  in  the  manner  provided  by,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by,  section  9  of  the  sheriff  courts  (Scotland)  act,  1»77. 

In  Scotland  the  sheriff  may  conjoin  actions  arising  oat  of  the  same  occurrence  or 
cause  of  action,  though  at  the  instance  of  different  parties  and  in  respect  of  different 
injuries. 

7.  Notice  in  respect  of  an  injury  under  this  act  shall  give  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  injurea,  and  shall  state  in  ordinary  language  the  cause  of  the  injury  and 
the  date  at  which  it  was  sustained,  and  shall  be  served  on  the  employer,  or,  if  there 
is  more  than  one  employer,  upon  one  of  such  employers.  The  notice  may  be  served 
by  delivering  the  same  to  or  at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  to  be  served.  The  notice  may  also  be  served  by  post  by  a  registered  letter 
addressed  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  to  be  served  at  his  last  known  place  of  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business:  and,  if  served  bv  post,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
served  at  the  time  when  a  letter  containing  the  same  would  be  delivered  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  post;  and,  in  proving  the  service  of  such  notice,  it  shall  be  suflBcient 
to  prove  that  the  notice  was  properly  addressed  and  registered.  Where  the  employer 
ie  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or  unincorporate,  the  notice  shall  be  served  by  deliv- 
ering  the  same  at  or  by  sending  it  by  post  in  a  registered  letter  addressed  to  the  office, 
or,  if  there  be  more  than  one  office,  any  one  of  the  offices  of  such  body.  A  notice 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  invalid  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  inaccuracy 
therein,  Imless  the  judge  who  tries  the  action  arising  from  the  injury  mentioned  in 
the  notice  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  defendant  in  the  action  is  prejudiced  in  his 
defense  by  such  defect  or  inaccuracy,  and  that  the  defect  or  inaccuracy  was  for  the 
purpose  of  misleading. 

8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  ezpres- 
Bion  ''person  who  has  superintendence  intrusted  to  him"  means  a  person  whose  sole 
or  principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence,  and  who  is  not  ordinarily  engaged  in 
manual  labor;  the  expression  ''employer''  includes  a  body  of  persons  corporate  or 
OJDincorporate ;  the  expression  "workman?  means  a  railway  servant  and  any  person 
to  whom  the  employers  and  workmen  act,  1875^  applies. 

9.  This  act  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  tne  1st  day  of  January,  1881,  whjph 
date  is  in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  act. 

10.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  employers'  liability  act,  1880,  and  shall  continue 
in  force  till  the  31st  dav  of  December,  1887,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  Parliament,  and  no  longer,  unless  Parliament  shall  otherwise  determine,  and  all 
actions  commenced  under  this  act  before  that  period  shall  be  continued  as  if  the  said 
act  had  not  expired. 
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[Inolosores— Report  from  Livexpool.] 

L  Carpenter^  andjoinert^  trade  rule8  as  agreed  to  hjf  thetwployer»  and  oparatlvM,  to  mmim 
into  operation  on  Xet  May,  1879. 

Moure  of  war];.— The  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  fifty-five  hours  per  week, 
apportioned  as  follows :  On  Monday  morning  from  7  a.  m.  to  hsifpast  5  p.  m.,  with  half 
ui  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner;  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Knd  Friday,  from  6  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m.,  with  half  an  hour  for  brealoast  and  one 
lour  for  dinner;  and  on  Saturaay  from  6  a.  m.  to  half  past  12  p.  m.,  with  half  an 
lOur  for  breakfast.  But  for  the  four  winter  months — November,  December,  January. 
knd  February — where  artificial  light  is  not  provided,  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall 
)e  forty-seven  and  a  half  hours— from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days,  and 
5rom  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  12  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  with  meal  hours  the  same  as  in  sammer. 
to  reduction  to  be  made  wnen  men  cannot  see  the  full  time.  . 

Bate  of  wo^itt.— Wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  hoar,  at  the  average  rate  of  7id,  per  hour,. 
KT  £1 14«.4jd.  per  week  of  fifty- five  hours;  but  for  the  four  winter  months,  where 
artificial  light  is  not  provided,  the  average  rate  of  wages  shall  be  8^^.  per  hour,  or 
SI  12t.  8d,  per  week  of  fortj^-seven  and  a  half  hours. 

Starting  (iin«.— Starting  time  on  Monday  shall  be  at  7  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. ; 
^n  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  6  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m. : 
»xi  Saturday,  6  a.  m.  and  8.30  a.  m.  But  for  the  four  winter  months,  where  artificial 
ij^ht  is  not  provided,  the  starting  time  in  the  morning  to  be  7  o'clock  instead  of  6 
i^clock  a.  m.  Seven  a.  m.  may  be  considered  a  starting  time,  when  the  first  hour 
IAS  been  lost — not  as  a  recognised  rale,  but  as  an  exceptional  convenience. 

Overtime,— AH  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  the 
lOur,  at  time  and  a  quarter  up  to  10  p.  m.,  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week ;  M 


rvertime  after  10  p.  m.  to  be  time  and  a  half.    On  Saturday  all  overtime  ^  beJkune 


laid  a  half;  on  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  and  Christmas  day  double  time,     v  v30C 
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^  Boundary. —The  boondary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radiaa  of  one  and  a  half  mile  froa 
St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  time  shall  be  allowed  in  Hbt 
tint  quarter,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ;  bat  men  to  walk  back  in  titeir 
own  time.  For  shops  outside  the  above  radins  the  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  ndioi 
of  one  and  a  half  mile  from  each  employer's  shop  as  a  center.  This  rale  applies  odIt 
to  men  sent  from  the  »hop,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  Job. 

Country  job8, — All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  Job  shall  have  their  traTeling  expeuei 
paid  going  and  returning,  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  3s.  per  week  fir 
lodgings.    Any  allowance  beyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 

Fay  time. — All  men  working  at  Jobs  above  thirty  minutes'  walk  from  their  emplej- 
er's  place  of  business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay-table  at  1  o'clock,  if 
paid  on  Saturday,  or  at  6  o'clock,  if  paid  on  Friday.  If  paid  at  the  job,  to  work  tbe 
same  as  in  the  shop.  If  pay  is  not  commenced  at  the  above  times,  overtime  tote 
charged  at  the  ordinary  rate. 

Authority  of  empIoyerB. — Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  wsyk 
may  think  advantageous,  in  all  details  of  management,  not  iniringing  the  indiTidttl 
liberty  of  the  workmen. 

Sot  water  and  lock-up  place, — That  the  employers  provide  hot  water  for  worksMs'i 
meals ;  also  a  lock-up  place  in  buildings  for  workmen's  tools  where  the  magnitude <tf 
the  work  renders  it  uecessaiy. 

Notice  of  diemieeal, — That  before  discharging  outside  men,  notice  be  always  gira 
them  previous  to  leaviof^-off  time,  or  the  employer  to  forfeit  two  hours'  pay. 

Alteration  of  rules. — Six  months'  notice,  in  writing,  shall  be  given  on  both  sidcitf 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party  reeeinB{ 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  wttbin  one  month,  eitner  by  giving  a  counter  notice,  or 
otherwise ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  joiners  shall  be  appointad 
to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing  which  bed 
parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meetings,  and  pi»> 
pose  arbitration;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitTation,  thai 
court  shall  be  formed  as  follows : 

Fuhlio  court  of  arMtration.— -The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  ireii- 
ing  Joiners,  who  shall  have  power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shsll  te 
binding  on  both  parties;  but,  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  ii 
umpire,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whoee  dedan 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 
John  Wells,  W.  McMillkx, 

Samuel  H.  Holmes,  Tom  Brooksbank, 

Thomas  Haiole,  John  Coglet, 

Edwd.  Huoheb,  Foster  L.  Hine, 

WiLUAM  LiTT,  George  Massey, 

Wm.  Jones,  John  Barrt, 

Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Of  the  Amalgamated  and  General 

Builders'  Assoeiation,  Union  Societies  of  Carpenters  and  Jeinen. 

Witness  to  signatures  of  the  above — 

W.  KNOX, 
Secretary  of  the  Literpool  Master  Builden^  AssodaHe^ 


8.  Brichlayen^  trade  rulesy  arranged  hettveen  tks  master  huUders  and  operative  MMsfr* 
of  Liverpool,  to  come  into  operation  on  April  1,  1880. 

Summer  mles.^From  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  31st  day  of  October  (both  inelusTi) 
the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed:  Work  to  commence  on  Monday  mornitf 
at  7  a.  m.  and  terminate  at  5.30  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  (from  8  o'clock  to  hiu 
past)  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  (from  12  to  1)  for  dinner.  Starting  times  to  be? 
a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.  Work  to  commence  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursdiii 
and  Friday,  respectively,  at  6  a.  m.,  and  terminate  at  half  past  5  p.  m.,  allowing  kill 
an  hour  (from  8  o'clock  to  half  past)  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  (from  18  to  1)  ftt 
dinner.  Starting  time  to  be  6  a.  m.,  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.  Work  to  commence  » 
Saturday  at  6  a.  m.  and  terminate  at  half  past  12  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  (Iron 
8  o'clock  to  half  past)  for  breakfast.  Starting  times  to  be  6  a.  m.  and  8.30  a.  m. 
Wages  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  ofSd,  per  hour  on  and  after  the  1st  of  April,  1680. 

Winter  rule,— From  the  1st  day  of  November  to  the  last  day  of  February  fb^'^  "'" 
elusive)  the  following  regulations  shall  be  observed:  Work  to  commence  on  Mondi^, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  respectively,  at  7  a.  m.,  and  terminate 
at  5  p.  m.,  with  meal  hours  the  same  as  in  summer.  Starting  times  to  be  7  a.  nu,  8.90 
a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.    Work  to  commence  on  Saturday  at  7  a.  m./^aid  terminate  at  half 

gitized  by  VJ- 
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past  12  p.  m.,  with  breakfast  lialf-honr  same  as  in  sammer.    Starting  times  to  be  7 
«.  m.  and  8.30  a.  m.    Waj^es  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  hoar. 

Overtime. — All  overtime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  paid  by  the 
bonr,  at  time  and  a  quarter  np  to  10  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week;  all  over- 
time after  10  p.  m.  to  be  time  and  a  half.  On  Saturday  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  a 
half;  on  Sunoay  doable  time. 

Boundary. — ^The  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
€aint  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  distance  will  be  allowed  in  the 
first  qnarter  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour;  but  no  walking  time  to  be  allowed  in 
the  second  quarter,  and  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time,  except  when  going  to 
the  shop  for  wages,  then  walking  time  to  be  allowed  to  the  boundary.  This  rule  to 
apply  only  when  men  are  sent  from  the  shop. 

Countrjf  joha, — At  country  Jobs  where  the  employer,  instead  of  walking  time,  under- 
takes to  pay  lodgings,  the  allowance  for  lodging  money  shall  be  28.  fid.  per  week ;  and 
if  wages  are  paid  on  the  job,  no  walking  time  shall  be  allowed  except  when  first  sent 
oat  and  when  sent  home ;  but  if  wages  are  paid  in  the  shop,  then  walking  time  shall 
be  allowed  in  on  Saturday  to  the  boundary  and  out  on  Monday  from  the  boundary, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  No.  4.  The  payment  of  wages  at  the  job  or  in  the  shop  to 
be  at  the  option  of  the  employer. 

DraveUng  ea^ensee  and  iime.— If,  instead  of  allowing  walking  time,  the  employer  un- 
d.ertakes  to  pay  traveling  expenses,  then  the  train  or  other  conveyance  which  leaves 
Xiiverpool  nearest  7  a.  m.  on  Monday  morning,  and  leaves  the  station  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  work  nearest  12.30  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  shall  be  taken  in  those  cases  where  wages 
are  paid  in  the  shop;  but  if  wages  are  paid  on  the  job,  then  the  traveling  expenses 
only  to  be  allowed  when  sent  out  to  a  job  and  when  sent  home. 

Payment  ofwagee.-^lf  wages  are  not  paid  by  half  past  1  o'clock  on  Saturday,  time 
may  be  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  if  working,  and  no  wages  shall  be  paid  in  a  public 
house  or  beer  house. 

Authority  of  employers. — Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he 
may  think  advantageous  in  the  matter  of  letting  piece  work,  taking  apprentices,  using 
machinery  and  implements,  employment  of  society  or  non-society  men,  employment 
of  town  or  conntry  bricklayers,  and  in  all  details  of  management  not  infringing  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  workman. 

Alteration  of  ruUa, — Six  months'  notice,  in  writing,  shall  be  given  on  either  side  of 
any  alteration  in  the  fore^oin^  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party  receiving 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  counter  notice  or 
otherwise;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  bricklayers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing 
which  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meetings, 
and  propose  arbitration;  and  if  a  minority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration, 
then  a  court  shall  be  formed. 

JOS.  C.  WHITE,  Preeideni, 
W.  KNOX,  Secreiaryy 
Of  the  Liverpool  Maeter  Builder^  A$$ooiation, 
JOSEPH  POVEY.  Preeident, 
WILLIAM  P.  GRIFFITH,  Secretary, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Operative  Brioklayer^  Society, 


3.  Maeon^  trade  rules,  arranged  between  the  master  Intilders  and  operative  stonemasons  of 
Liverpool,  to  come  into  operation  on  April  1, 1880. 

W<iges  and  vorldng  ({me.— The  current  rate  of  wages  for  eflBcient  workmen  to  be  Sd. 
per  hour  all  the  year  round,  and  the  time  to  be  worked  as  follows :  From  the  1st  day 
of  March  to  the  end  of  October,  inclusive,  frt>m  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  5.30  in 
the  afternoon ;  from  the  1st  to  the  30th  November,  from  7  In  the  morning  to  5  in  the 
afternoon ;  from  the  1st  day  of  December  to  the  31st  day  of  January,  from  7.30  in  the 
morning  to  4.30  in  the  afternoon ;  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  February,  from  7 
in  the  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon  (Saturdays  in  each  case  excepted,  when  work 
shall  cease  at  12.30  o'clock  throughout  the  year),  except  on  Mondays,  between  Ist 
February  and  30th  November,  when  work  shall  commence  at  7  a.  m.  and  pay  to  com- 
mence not  later  than  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 

Meal  Aotfr«.— Breakfast  time  to  be  from  8  to  8.30  a.  m. ;  dinner  time  to  be  f]X>m  12 
noon  to  1  p.  m. 

Work  sheds, — ^In  yards  or  other  jobs,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  render  the  de- 
mand reasonable,  sheds  shall  be  erected.  The  operatives,  in  con^j  unction  with  the 
masters,  to  have  a  voice  in  directing  where  a  dispute  exists  relative  to  the  erection 
of  sheds.  In  the  event  of  any  disputes,  a  deputation  of  two  employers  and  two  work- 
men, not  connected  with  the  work  in  question,  to  form  a  committee  to  decide  whether 
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•aoh  demand  Is  reasonable,  and  any  employer  reftiaine  to  ereet  sheds,  if  this  eoa- 
mittee  decide  that  the  demand  is  reason*ble,  to  pay  half  the  time  lost  by  his  mea 
through  the  non-erection  of  snch  sheds. 

Overtime. — ^AH  OTortime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employers  to  be  psid  by  ths 
honr  at  time-and-a-qnarter  np-  to  10  p.  m.  on  the  first  fire  days  of  the  week;  sU  orv- 
time  after  10  p.  m.  to  be  time-and-a-half;  on  Satnidays  all  orertime  to  be  timfHsad- 
s-balf ;  on  Sunday  and  Christmas  day  doable  time. 

Jppreniicee, — Boys  entering  the  trade  on  no  account  to  exceed  sixteen  yesn  of  agCf 
and  to  be  bound  until  the  afe  of  twenty-one  years.  No  boy  to  woric  longer  thsn  thiee 
siontha  without  being  legally  bonnd. 

Alteration  of  r%lee, — Six  months  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  by  eitiier  party  flf 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing^  rules,  stating  full  particulars,  and  the  party  reoeiTUf 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month  either  by  giving  a  oonnter-noiice  or 
otherwise;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  w<M^ing  masons  shall  be  apnoiBtad 
to  meet  six  employers,  to  enaesvor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing  whioh,  both 
parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meetings  and  propose 
arbitration,  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration,  then  a  coort 
ahall  be  formed  as  follows: 

Pii^^io  eourt  of  arfrtlrafion.— The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employeni  and  six  woifc- 
ing  masons,  who  shall  have  power  to  oome  to  terms  and  whose  decision  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  both  parties :  but  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  um]»in 
who  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  dedsioa 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 

JOS.  C.  WHITE,  Preeidmii, 
W.  KNOX,  Secretarff, 

Of  the  lAverfool  MeuUr  BwOOenf  AweoeMiem. 
CHARLES  AUCHTERLONIE,  Prmidad, 
WILLIAM  WHAMOND,  Secretary, 

Of  the  Operative  SUmemaeou^  SeeUtg. 


4.  ^HelPBialrsro'  soslo  of  prioee  for  WMHng  brieke  in  the  luigkborkood  qf  Xnwrpool  for  tki 


TOP  CLAY  PRZCBB. 

M    fl. 

Casting  top  cla^  (7  feet)  per  1,000,  including  feighing  an  average  of  1  foot. .  0  1 

Molding  oommon  bricks 0  1 

Tempering 0  1 

Wheeling,  lees  24.  per  1,000  for  a  level  wheel 0  1 

Carrying  o£f 0  1 

Walling 0  0 

Burning  in  close  kiln 0  1 

Platting  and  casing,  per  100,000 1  0 

Burnt  courses  same  as  green  bricks,  vis,  per  1,000 0  1 

All  bricks  to  be  oaremlly  handed  down  from  the  kiln  by  the  burner. 

Irregularly-shaped  bricks,  1«.  6d.  per  1,000  extra. 

BOTTOM  CULT  PRICBS. 

Casting,  per  1,000 0   1  5 

Molding 0  8  0 

Tempenna 0  8  3 

Best  same  as  top  prices. 

JBXTBAB, 

1.  All  extra  feighing,  raveninff,  and  levelins  to  be  by  special  agreement  orbsigun. 

2.  Any  flats  longer  than  8,000  to  be  paid  for  extra,  at  a  price  that  may  be  a^«ed 
upon. 

3.  Depth  of  space  wheel  not  to  exceed  8  feet. 

4.  Any  clay  pit  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  depth  to  be  considered  a  level  wheel.    Over 
2  and  not  exceeding  4  feet,  1  penny  per  1,000  extra. 

5.  Over  4  feet  and  not  over  8  feet,  to  be  paid  as  space  wheels. 

6.  Any  space  wheel  exceeding  8  roet  in  depth  from  the  level  of  the  flats  to  be  paid 
1  penny  per  1,000  for  every  additional  foot. 

7.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  be  considered  an  averase  kiln  wheel,  measorinff 
from  the  center  of  the  flats  to  the  commencement  of  the  kun,  Jhhalf^nny  per  1,000 

jitized  by  VJ' 
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extTfi  for  eyery  additional  20  yards  or  part  of  20  yards.    That  no  extra  be  paid  for  a 
Wi^lett  kiln  wheel,  but  1  penny  per  1,000  extra  shall  be  paid  for  a  Wallett  clay  wheel. 

8.  That  molders  be  held  responsible  for  all  bricks  destroyed  through  want  of  care 
in  protecting^  them  from  the  weather,  or  through  other  causes  under  their  control. 

9.  That  bnok-bumers  be  held  responsible  for  all  bricks  danuiged  through  careless* 
nesB  or  want  of  attention  in  their  branch  of  the  work.  That  no  restriction  be  placed 
on  the  number  of  hours  brickbumers  shall  work  in  case  of  emergency,  either  on  Sat- 
Turday  or  any  other  day,  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  them  to  take  advantage  of 
fine  weather. 

10.  That  the  wages  for  ordinaiy  day  work  in  the  winter  time  be  22«.  per  week,  and 
23s.  per  week  on  account  of  casting,  and  no  lost  time  be  paid  for. 

11.  If  any  workman  absent  himself  from  his  work  during  the  brickmaking  season 
for  three  conseoutive  days  without  reasonable  cause,  he  shall  be  dismissed  and  have 
no  claim  for  payment  for  the  stopped  thousands  or  other  money  held  by  his  employer 
until  the  ena  of  the  season. 

MAKING  aROUXD. 

For  making  the  ground  of  a  new  job,  including  removing  sod 5  0 

Without  removing  sod 4  0 

Bemoving  old  ground  without  any  extra  for  flat  ends 3  0 

Makingspaoe 0  & 

Sinking  motty 1  0 

EMPXX>TMSNT  FOR  BOYS. 

Boys  only  of  the  age  allowed  by  the  factory  amendment  act  to  be  employed  in  the 
brick  fields. 

AUTHORTTT  OF  B]fPXX>YSRS. 

Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he  may  think  advantageous 
in  the  matter  of  letting  piece-work,  using  machinery  and  implements^  employment  of 
society  or  non-society  men,  and  in  all  details  of  management  not  infringing  upon  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  workman. 

ARBITRATION. 

Any  dispute  arising  between  employers  and  men  shall  be  submitted  to  a  court  of 
arbitration,  consisting  of  two  emDloyers  and  two  working  briokmakers,  who  shall 
lia ve  power  to  come  to  terms,  ana  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties : 
but  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire,  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall  be  final  and  shall  be 
eouafly  binding  on  both  parties. 

The  above  are  the  terms  on  which  the  employers  are  willing  to  engage  efficient  briok* 
makers. 

W.  KNOX, 
Secreiarjf  of  lAs  Liverpool  Master  Buildert^  ABeoeUiium, 


5.  PUuterer'e  trade  rule$f  to  eome  into  operation  on  April  1, 1880. 

Hours  ofworh.—^The  ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  fifty-five  hours  per  week,  ap* 
portioned  as  follows :  Every  morning,  from  6  a.  m.  to  5.30  p.  m  (except  on  Mondaya 
when  the  work  shall  commence  at  7  a.  m.),  with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  one 
hour  for  dinner;  and  on  Saturday  from  6  a.  m.  to  12.30  at  noon,  and  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast.  But  for  the  four  winter  months— November,  December,  Januarv,  and  Feb- 
ruary—the ordinary  hours  of  work  shall  be  forty-seven  and  a  half  hours— from  7  a.  m. 
to  5  p.  m.  on  the  first  five  days,  and  from  7  a.  m.  to  12.30  at  noon  On  Saturday,  with 
breakfast  half  hour  the  same  as  in  summer. 

Starting  <iiiM.— Starting  time  in  summer  shall  be  at  6  a.  m  (except  Mondays,  at  7  a. 
m.V  8.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturday,  when  it  shall  be  6  and  ».  30  a.  m. 
only;  and  in  winter  at  7  a.  m.,  6.30  a.  m.,  and  1  p.  m.,  excepting  Saturday,  when  it 
shall  be  7  and  8.30  a.  m.  onlv. 

Bate  of  wages. — Wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  hour,  at  the  average  rate  of  Sd,  per  hour 
all  the  year  round. 

Authority  of  employers, — Each  employer  shall  conduct  his  business  in  any  way  he  may 
think  advantageous  in  all  details  of  management,  not  infringing  upon  the  indi vidui& 
liberty  of  the  workmen  or  these  general  rules. 
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Overtime^ — All  OTertime  made  by  the  request  of  the  employen  shall  be  paid  by  the 
hour,  at  the  following  rates,  vis :  full  time  and  a  qnarter  up  to  10  p.  m.  on  tbe  fint 
fiye  days,  alter  10  p.  m.  time  and  a  half;  on  Satardays  all  overtime  to  be  time  and  a 
half. 

Boundarff,^The  boundary  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  one  and  a  half  mile  from 
St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  time  shall  be  allowed,  in.  the 
first  quarter  only,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their 
own  time.  This  rule  applies  to  men  only  sent  from  the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged 
and  paid  at  the  Job. 

Country  jobs. — All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  Job  shall  hare  their  traTellng  expensei 
paid  going  and  returning,  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  2t.  6d.  per 
week  for  lodgings ;  any  allowance  beyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 

Pay  time, — All  men  working  at  Jobs  above  thirty  minutes'  walk  from  their  employei^ 
place  of  business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  tbe  pay  t«ble  at  1  p.  m.,  if  paid 
on  Saturday,  or  at  6  o'clock  if  paid  on  Friday ;  if  paid  at  the  Job,  to  be  paid  st  12J30 
p.  m. 

Alteration  of  rules, — Sii^  months'  notice  in  writing  shall  be  given  on  both  aides  of 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  full  particulars;  and  the  party  receiv- 
ing the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  coanter  notiee 
or  otherwise ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  plasterers  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing 
which,  both  parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meet- 
ings, and  propose  arbitration ;  and  if  a  minority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitra- 
tion, then  a  court  shall  be  formed  as  follows : 

Public  court  of  arbitration, — ^The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  work- 
ing plasterers,  who  shall  have  |>ower  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  both  parties;  but,  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  in 
amoire,  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision 
shall  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  upon  both  parties. 

JOS.  C.  WHITE.  Prnident, 
W.  KNOX,  ^Secretary, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Buildenf  AtoodaHou. 
EDWARD  THOMPSON,  PtmidmUy' 
JOHN  CLARK,  Secretary, 

Of  the  Operative  Plasterere  Seodety. 


6.  Plumbers*  trade  rules  as  awarded  by  arbUrationf  to  come  into  operation  on  Mety  31 ,  1H80L 

Hours  of  work  and  rate  of  wages, — ^That  from  the  1st  day  of  March  to  the  Ist  day  of 
November  the  hours  of  labor  be  iifty-tlve  hours  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  hour. 
Starting  time  being  Monday,  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m. ;  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thnrt- 
day,  and  Friday,  at  6  a.  m.  to  half  past  5  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  breakftst 
and  one  hoar  for  dinner ;  and  on  Saturdays  from  6  a.  m.  to  half-past  12  at  noon,  aUov- 
ing  half  an  hour  for  breakfast. 

From  the  Ist  day  of  November  to  the  Ist  day  of  March  the  hours,  of  labor  be  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  hours  per  week,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  hour.  Starting  time  bein£ 
for  the  first  five  days  from  7  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  allowing  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
one  hour  for  dinnet;  Saturday,  from  7  a.  m.  to  half  past  12,  allowing  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast. 

Starting  time, — In  summer,  on  Monday  7  a.  m.  and  half  past  8  a.  m. ;  on  Tnesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  6  a.  ni.  and  half  past  8  a.  m.  In  winter,  7 
a.  m.  and  half  past  8  a.  m. 

OrerUme.— That  when  at  the  request  of  the  employer  overtime  is  made,  time  and  s 
quarter  be  allowed  for  the  first  four  hours,  after  which  time  and  a  half  shall  be  si- 
lowed.  On  Sundays,  Christmas  days.  Good  Fridays,  and  after  half  past  12  on  SatnrdajB, 
double  time  to  be  allowed.  Overtime  not  to  commence  until  the  hours  have  been 
worked  for  the  six.days  or  the  full  number  of  hours  for  the  portion  of  week  worked, 
according  to  Rule  1.    That  two  hours  be  allowed  for  meals  when  working  all  night 

Boundary  walking  time, — ^The  boundary  in  Liverpool  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  If 
miles  from  St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  and  in  Birkenhead  at  If  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  as  a  center,  beyond  which  walking  time  shall  be  allowed,  in  the  first  qnarter 
only,  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour ;  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time.  This 
mle  applies  only  to  men  sent  from  the  shop  and  not  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  Job. 

Country  jobs, — ^The  fares  and  lodgings  to  be  paid  by  the  masters. 

Payment  of  wages, — All  men  working  at  Jobs  above  thirty  minutes'  walk  from  their 
employer's  place  of  business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay  table  at  1 
o'clock  on  Saturdays;  if  paid  at  the  Job,  to  work  until  half  past  ^^qqIp 
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Alteration  of  rules. — Six  months'  notioe,  in  wriiing,  shall  be  given  on  6oib  sides  of 
any  alteration  in  the  foregoing  rules,  stating  fnll  particnlars,  and  the  party  receiving 
the  notice  shall  reply  to  it  within  one  month,  either  by  giving  a  counter  notice  or 
otherwise ;  and,  if  necessary,  a  deputation  of  six  working  plumbers  shall  be  appointed 
.to  meet  six  employers,  to  endeavor  to  come  to  an  understanding,  failing  which  both 
parties  shall  refer  the  question  back  to  their  respective  general  meetings,  and  pro- 
pose arbitration  ;  and  if  a  majority  on  both  sides  are  in  favor  of  arbitration,  then  a 
court  shall  be  formed  as  follows: 

Court  of  arbitration, — The  court  shall  consist  of  six  employers  and  six  working 
plumbers,  who  shall  have  power  to  come  to  terms,  and  whose  decisiou  shall  be  bind- 
inji:  on  both  parties ;  but,  if  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  proceed  to  appoint  an  umpire. 
to  be  mutually  agreed  upon,  who  shall  act  as  sole  referee,  and  whose  decision  shall 
he  the  decision  of  the  conrt,  and  shall  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties. 

JOS.  C.  WHITE,  President, 
W.  KNOX,  Secretary, 
Of  the  Liverpool  Master  Builders^  Association. 
E.  C.  FERGUSON,  President, 
T.  ANDERSON,  Secretary, 
Of  the  Operative  Plumbers'  Society, 


Working  rules  of  the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  district  house  painters. 

Bate  oftcages. — On  and  after  1st  of  March,  1878,  efflQient  house  painters  and  those 
-who  are  also  paperhangers  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  T^d.  per  hour. 

Overtime. — ^That  ail  time  worked,  at  the  request  of  the  employer,  after  1  o'clock  on 
Saturdays,  and  from  9.30  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  on  other  days,  shall  be  paid  for  as  time  and 
a  half.  No  overtime  will  be  allowed  unless  the  employer  previously  authorizes  the 
men  to  make  it. 

Hours  of  work. — ^To  commence  work,  from  the  ist  of  March  to  the  1st  of  November, 
eaeh  morning  at  6  o'clock,  except  on  Monday,  when  they  shall  commence  at  7  o'clock 
and  leave  off  work  each  day  at  half  past  5,  except  on  Saturday ;  and  on  that  day  to 
leave  off  at  half  past  12  o'clock.  One  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast 
to  be  allowed  each  day,  except  Saturday,  when  half  an  hour  shall  be  allowed  for 
breakfast.  From  1st  November  to  1st  March  the  working  hours  to  be  regulated  as 
trade  will  allow.  If  any  workman  is  late  in  the  morning  he  shall  not  commence  work 
till  8.30  a.  m. 

Pay  time. — All  men  working  at  Jobs  above  thirty  minutes'  walk  f^m  their  employer's 
place  of  business  shall  leave  work  in  time  to  reach  the  pay  table  at  1  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday ;  if  paid  at  the  Job,  to  work  until  12.30. 

Boundary. — The  boundary  in  Liverpool  shall  be  taken  at  a  radius  of  li  miles  from 
St.  George's  Hall  as  a  center,  and  in  Birkenhead  at  H  miles  from  Charing  Cross  as  a 
center,  beyond  which  walking  time  shall  be  allowed  in  the  first  quarter  only  at 
the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour,  but  men  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time.  This  rule  ap- 
plies only  to  men  sent  from  the  shop,  and  not  to  men  engaged  and  paid  at  the  Job. 

Country  Jobs, — All  men  sent  out  to  a  country  Job  shall  have  their  traveling  expenses 
paid  going  and  returning,  or  if  discharged  or  sent  back  to  the  shop,  and  2s.  6d,  per 
week  for  lodgings;  any  allowance  beyond  this  to  be  by  special  arrangement. 

Uiitofi  and  non-union  men. — ^That  operative  society  men  shall  QOt  he  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  or  molest  in  any  way  non-society  men  who  may  be  employed  along  with 
them,  or  vice  versa. 

Use  of  employer's  tools  and  plant. — That  no  workman  shall  be  allowed  to  use  any 
brushes  or  other  tools  or  plant  belonging  to  his  employer  without  first  obtaining  his 
consent  thereto,  neither  shall  any  workman  be  allowed,  under  any  cironmstances,  to 
work  for  another  employer,  or  any  one  else,  when  his  regular  employer  requires  his 
services. 

Smoking. — That  no  smoking  shall  be  allowed  on  the  Jobs,  and  any  man  found  offend- 
ing against  this  rule  shall  be  liable  to  instant  dismissal. 

Insobriety, — ^Any  workman  leaving  his  work  and  going  for  intoxicating  liqnors  will 
be  considered  to  have  canceled  all  claim  for  expenses  and  wages  due  for  work  exe- 
cuted that  day ;  also  any  man  found  in  a  state  of  intoxication  at  his  work  shall  not 
be  paid  for  any  work  executed  that  day,  and  also  be  liable  to  instant  dismissal  at  the 
option  of  his  employer. 

Jpprentices.-^Thht  all  boys  coming  into  the  trade,  after  date  of  these  rules,  shall 
be  legally  bonnd  within  three  months  of  the  time  of  coming  into  the  shop,  and  serve 
not  less  than  five  years. 

Time-sheets. — Every  workman  must  send  in  his  time-sheet  made  up  to  Thursday 
night,  properly  filled  up  and  signed  by  himself  and  also  by  the  foreman  of  the  Job, 
when  one  is  appointed,  not  later  than  Friday  noon;  or  if  working  in  the  country  the 
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sheets  mastlbe  ^sted  not  later  than  the  first  post  on  Friday  morning,  or  otherwitt 
he  will  forfeit  his  right  to  be  paid  to  time  as  per  rule. 

Warkinamem*$  reMpoutihility  far  tooU  and  nZaiil.— That  eaeh  man  shall  leave  in  ths 
hands  of  his  employer  not  less  than  one  and  a- half  day's  'wages,  as  provided  by  Bale 
12,  which  shall  be  given  np  to  him  on  leaving  his  employment  on  condition  that  all 
his  employer's  tools  are  given  np  in  a  satisfactory  state,  and  all  damage  or  deficiency 
made  good,  reasonable  wear  and  tear  excepted.  Each  workman  shall  also  be  held 
reM>onsible  for  all  tools  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  shall  make  good  any  damage  or 
deficiency. 

WM.  T0MKIN80N,  Jdk'b, 

PrmidmU 
W.  KNOX, 

S&crvlarjf. 


BtUs$  of  the  Manehe9Ut  Co-operoHve  WMe^U  Societg  Limited. 

[Indosnre  in  Cansnl  Shaw's  roport.] 

RUZJB8. 

1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  **  Co-operative  Wholesale  Socie^  Limited.*' 

2.  The  object  of  this  society  is  to  carry  on  the  trades  of  wholesale  dealers,  bankei^ 
shippers,  carriers,  and  insurers,  and  subject  to  the  sanction  of  a  special  general  meet- 
ing called  for  the  purpose,  those  of  manufacturers,  and  the  working  of  mines.  The 
society  shall  have  power  to  do  all  things  expedient  for  accomplishing  all  or  any  of 
snch  objects,  including  the  power  to  purchase,  hold,  sell,  mortgage,  rent,  leas&  or 
sublease  lands  of  any  tenure,  and  to  erect,  pull  down,  repair,  alter,  or  otherwise  deil 
with  any  building  thereon. 

3.  The  registered  office  of  this  society  shall  be  at  1  Balloon  street,  CorporatioD 
street,  Manchester,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  all  the  books  of  acoounfei^ 
securities,  and  documents  of  the  society  shall  be  kept,  other  than  snch,  if  anv,  as  an 
required  zor  carrying  on  business  on  account  of  the  same  elsewhere ;  but  tne  office 
may  be  altered  by  the  general  oommittee. 

4.  In  case  of  any  alteration  in  the  place  of  the  registered  offloe  of  the  society, 
notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  registrar  within  fourteen  days  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  treasury  regulations. 

5.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  such  co-operative  societies  or  com- 
panies (registered  under  the  industrial  and  provident  societies  act,  1876,  or  under  the 
companies  acts,  with  limited  liability,  or  under  any  law  of  the  country  where  tfa«y 
are  situate,  whereby  they  acquire  the  right  of  trading  as  a  body  corporate,  with  lim- 
ited liability)  as  have  beien  admitted  by  the  general  oommittee,  and  approved  b^  a 
majority  of  delegates  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society.  An  applicatioa 
for  sharios  shall  oe  made  by  a  resolution  of  some  gjeneral  or  committee  meeting  of  the 
society  or  company  making  the  application,  contained  in  writing  and  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  the  secretary  and  three  of  its  members;  every  society  or  company  mtfing 
an  application  for  shares  shall  state  the  number  of  its  members,  and  take  np  hot  lea 
than  one  £5  share  for  every  ten  members,  and  agree  to  inctease  the  number  annoally 
as  its  members  increase,  making  the  return  of  such  increase  at  the  time  and  in  so- 
oordance  with  its  return  to  the  registrar.  And  in  the  rules  the  word  society  shall  in- 
clude a  company,  and  the  words  committee  of  management  shall  include  the  board 
of  directors  thereofl 

6.  General  meetings  of  the  members  shall  be  holden  on  the  first  Saturday  in  the 
months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December  in  each  year,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  general  committee  shall  make  its  report  of  the  then  oonditioo  of 
the  society. 

7.  A  special  general  meeting  may  be  convened  at  any  time  in  virtue  of  a  rssolation 
of  the  general  committee,  or  by  any  ten  societies,  being  members,  on  giving  twentv- 
one  clear  davs'  notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  signed  by  them,  specifying  the  ob- 
jects thereof,  of  which  meeting  a  notice  shall  be  posted  to  the  registered  addreae  of 
each  member,  specifving  the  time,  place,  and  object  of  such  meeting,  at  least  foll^ 
teen  days  before  sucn  day  of  meeting.  No  other  business  can  be  transacted  at  any 
such  meeting  than  the  business  specified  in  the  notice  convening  it. 

8.  All  general  meetings  shall  be  held  in  Manchester  at  snch  place  as  the  geneial 
committee  may  determine ;  and  no  meeting  of  the  society  riiall  proceed  to  buaineai 
unless  representatives  from  at  least  twenty  societies  be  present  within  one  hour  of 
the  time  of  meeting,  otherwise  such  meeting,  if  it  be  the  ordinaiy  general  meeting  of 
the  society  or  a  special  general  meeting  convened  by  the  general  committee,  shall 
stand  adjourned  for  at  least  fourteen  clear  days,  of  which  adjournment  notice  ihftll 
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be  posted  to  the  registered  address  of  eiioh  member ;  but  if  it  be  couvenM  by  notice 
from  the  members,  shall  be  absolutely  dissolved.  But  any  general  meeting  may  ad- 
journ from  time  to  time  for  anv  period  not  less  than  fourteen  days ;  and  no  meeting 
shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  transacting  business  by  the  want  of  a  quorum  after 
the  chair  has  been  taken. 

9.  Every  representative  shall  have  one  vote,  except  in  the  election  of  the  general 
committee,  which  is  hereinafter  provided  for ;  and  every  society  may  nominate,  by 
Tesolntlon  evidenced  as  aforesaid,  one  representative  for  every  five  hundred  members, 
or  fractional  part  of  five  hundred  members,  belonging  to  it :  who  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  representation  only,  be  deemed  to  be  a  member  of  tnis  society  for  and  on  be- 
nalf  of  the  society  he  represents. 

10.  The  capital  of  this  society  shall  be  raised  in  shares  of  five  pounds  each,  which, 
shall  be  transferable  only.  Every  society,  on  its  admission,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  not 
less  than  1  shilling  on  each  share  taken  up,,  Each  &.Yt  pounds  so  paid  shall  consti- 
tute one  fully  paid-up  share ;  but  no  dividend  or  interest  shall  be  withdrawn  by 
members  until  their  shares  are  paid  up.  Any  member  may  pay  up  shares  in  advance. 
After  having  received  the  consent  of  a  special  meeting,  the  whole-or  any  part  of  the 
share  capital  may  be  called  up  by  the  general  committee  on  giving  notice  to  that 
effect.  Any  society  desiring  to  transfer  any  part  or  the  whole  of  its  shares  to  any 
other  society,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  general  committee,  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  this  society,  upon  receiving  from  the  society  to  which  such  transfer  is  to  be  made 
an  application  for  any  number  of  shares,  shall  pay  to  the  society  desirous  of  making 
the  transfer  all  the  money  then  credited  to  it  in  respect  of  [dividend  or  interest  not 
added  to  capital]  upon  any  share  to  be  transferred  [but  not  including  any  other 
moneys  paid  np  in  respect  thereof  under  this  rule,  nor  any  dividend  or  interest  added 
to  capital],  all  of  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  society  to  which  the  transfer  is  made 
to  the  transferring  society.  The  society  on  whose  account  such  shares  are  held  shall 
defray  the  costs  (if  any)  necessary  for  obtaining  such  transfers  to  be  legally  made, 
ancludinff  the  cost  of  the  proper  stamp,  without  which  no  transfer  shall  be  registered. 

11.  All  the  shares  of  the  society  shall  be  numbered  progressively,  and  a  share  reg- 
ister book  shall  be  kept,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  following  particulars :  The 
name,  registered  office,  and  date  of  entrance  of  each  member  of  the  society;  the  num- 
ber of  shares  held  by  each  member,  with  the  number  and  value  of  each  share,  the 
date  when  membersmp  began,  and  the  date  at  which  membership  ceased  in  respect  of 
any  share.    The  transfer  of  all  shares  shall  be  registered  in  a  similar  way. 

12.  All  the  transfers  shall  be  in  the  form  following,  or  as  near  thereto  as  the  cir- 
<cumstances  permit,  and  shall  be  attested  as  is  expressed  in  the  said  form : 


18—. 


"In  consideration  of  the  sum  of ,  this  day  paid  by  the society  limited 

to  the society  limited,  herein  respectively  caUed  the  transferrer  and  transferee, 

the  transferrer  hereby  transfers  to  the  transferee  -^ shares  in  the  Co-operatiTe 

Wholesale  Society  Limited,  now  standing  in  the  name  of  the  transferrer  in  the  books 
of  the  Wholesale  Society,  on  which  the  sum  of  £4  19«.  per  share  remains  unpaid,  to 
hold  such  shares  subject  to  the  same  conditions  on  which  the  transferrer  held  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  this  transfer,  and  the  transferee  hereby  agrees  to 
take  the  said  shares  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 

''In  witness  whereof  the  three  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  of  the  trans- 
ferrer and  transferee  have  hereto  set  their  hands,  respectively  attested  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  secretaries  of  the  said  societies. 


Mtm^$  of  oommiitee  of  the  transferror. 


Sooretary. 
Witness: 


Mowibort  of  ihe  oomwUtiee  of  ike  traiufereo. 


Seoretary, 
Witness : 

13.  The  society  shall  have  a  lien  upon  the  shares  of  deposits  of  any  member  in« 
debted  to  it,  and  may  set  off  any  sum  credited  to  such  member  thereon,  in  or  towards 
the  payment  of  any  such  debt ;  and  if  any  member  is  indebted  to  not  less  three-fourths 
of  the  sum  for  the  time  being  credited  on  the  shares  so  held,  and  does  not  pay  the 
amount  due  within  one  calendar  month  after  a  special  demand  thereof  has  been  doly 
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made,  the  general  committee  may  sell  and  transfer  in  the  books  of  l^e  woaetj  sock 
shares  to  any  other  member  or  society  entitled  to  beoome  a  member,  and  apply  tke 
proceeds  of  saoh  sale,  including  the  sum  which,  on  any  transfer  made  by  Ae  nemtar 
BO  Indebted  with  the  consent  of  the  society,  woold  have  been  payable  nnder  Role  14, 
in  or  toward  the  payment  of  such  debt,  and  any  expenses  incoxred  in  or  abont  the 
same ;  and  shall  pay  over  the  sarplns,  if  anv,  to  such  member  without  being  re- 
sponsible for  any  loss  occasioned  thereby ;  and  any  transfer  so  made  shall  eztingnieb 
the  right  of  such  member  in  the  share  so  transferred,  and  shall  operate  as  «n  original 
issne  thereof. 

14.  There  sbkll  be  one  or  more  auditors  of  the  society,  who  shall  be  elected  by  noaii- 
nation  and  voting  papers  in  like  manner  as  the  general  committee,  and  of  whom  one 
shall  retire  each  quarter,  who  shall  be  eligible  ror  re-election.  Tney  BhrnU  audit  th» 
aoconnts  of  the  society,  and  see  that  they  are  correctly  kept,  and  shall  lay  before  dtt 
general  meetings  a  balance  sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  also  of  the  iwrli 
and  liabilities,  together  with  separate  detailed  accounts  of  the  trading  and  banking 
departments.  They  shall  examine  all  securities,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  for  ana 
examine  all  papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  society,  and  every  balance  sheet 
signed  bv  them  and  approved  by  any  such  meeting,  shall  be  binding  upon  all  neai- 
bers  of  the  society. 

15.  The  books  of  the  society  and  the  names  of  the  members  shall  be  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  anv  member  or  person  interested  in  the  funds  of  the  society  at  all  reaeona- 
ble  honm,  at  the  registered  office  of  the  socity,  or  at  any  place  where  the  same  are 


kept,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  such  inspection  as  mar 
from  time  to  time  be  made  by  the  general  meetings  of  the  society,  except  that  no  such 
member  or  per8on,'"unles8  he  be  an  officer  of  the  society  or  is  specially  anthcyriscd  by 
a  resolution  thereof,  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  loan  or  deposit  account  of  any 
member  without  the  will  or  consent  of  such  member. 

16.  Land,  buildings,  and  fixed  stock  shall  be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  ^ 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  land,  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  buildings,  and  7^  per  oent^  per 
annum  on  fixtures,  which  shall  be  taken  quarterly  from  the  original  value  of  sndi 
land,  buildings  or  fixtures. 

17.  Each  member  shall  receive  out  of  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  society,  aftor  pre- 
viding  for  the  expenses  thereof  in  each  year,  interest  not  exoeeding  5  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  the  share  capital  standing  to  its  account  in  the  books  of  the  aociety,  as 
is  declared  at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society. 

16.  The  net  proceeds  of  all  business  carried  on  by  this  society,  after  paying  or  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  management,  interest  on  loans,  the  proper  reducti<Mi  in  value 
of  fixed  stock,  and  for  such  interest  upon  the  subscribed  capital  thereof  as  afores«d, 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  applied  as  the  general  meetings  may  direct-,  either  to  in- 
crease the  reserve  frind  or  to  any  legal  purpoee,  and  subject  to  any  such  directioB, 
shall  in  the  trade  department  be  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  purchases  during  the  period  to  which  the  division  relates,  and  in 
the  bank  department  shall  be  divuible  among  the  depositon  in  snoh  manner  as  the 
general  committee  direct  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  any  resolutions  of  the  genecal 
meetings  relating  thereto.  Any  undivided  balance,  together  with  the  profits  realised 
on  non-members' business,  being  added  to  the  reserve  innd. 

19.  This  society  shall  be  managed  by  a  general  committee,  oonsistin^  (1)  of  sixteen 
members,  who  shall  be  elected  for  eighteen  months  each,  and  shall  retire  in  rotaticn, 
subject  to  the  provision  following,  viz :  Of  the  six  members  elected  at  the  first  gen- 
eral meeting  after  this  rule  is  registered,  the  three  who  have  the  lowest  ntunbo'  of 
votes  shall  respectively  retire  at  the  end  of  nine,  twelve,  and  fifteen  months,  in  the 
order  of  the  votes,  beginning  with  the  lowest ;  and  (9)  of  one  member  for  every  branch, 
constituted  as  hereinafter  is  provided,  who  shall  be  elected  by  and  out  of  the  branch 
committee,  at  their  first  meeting,  held  in  each  quarter  after  the  holding  of  the  general 
meeting.    Retiring  members  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(a)  The  election  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  committee  aforesaid,  as  weU  as  of 
the  branch  committees  hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  made  from  a  list  of  peraoas 
nominated  by  the  members  or  committee  of  management  of  each  society,  by  nomi- 
nation paper  ssent  to  each  of  them,  and  by  voting  papers  similarly  sent,  containing 
the  names  and  addresses  only  of  the  persons  nominated,  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  nil  me  of  the  society  of  which  each  is  a  member. 

(h)  The  times  of  sending  out  and  returning  such  papers,  and  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing such  elections,  shall  be  regulated  bv  the  general  committee,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions following,  and  any  resolutions  of  a  general  meeting  consistent  therewith :  (1) 
Not  more  than  one  member  of  any  society  ^all  be  included  in  the  list  of  candidates 
for  whom  votes  can  be  given  unless  he  is  also  a  member  of  another  society.  (2)  A 
candidate  nominated  by  his  own  society  shall  be  preferred  to  any  membu  of  Uiat 
society  nominated  by  another  society.  (3)  Each  society  shall  have  as  many  votes  as 
it  is  entitled  to  representatives  multiplied  by  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  filled. 
(4)  No  society  shall  give  for  any  eue  candidate  more  votes  than  the  number  of  snoh 
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xepresentativea.  (5)  A  society  established  elsewhere  than  in  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man,  may,  by  a  resolution  signed  by  two 
members  of  its  committee  of  management,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary, 
nominate  any  member  of  a  society  member  of  this  society,  to  whom  its  election  papers 
i^all  be  sent,  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  its  proxy,  provided  that  no  person 
liold  more  than  one  proxy  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  person  so  nominated  shall 
not  be  a  member  of^the  committee,  or  an  officer  of  this  society,  and  may  similarly 
vary  any  such  nomination. 

(o)  A  branch  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  all  the  societies,  members  of  this 
society,  whose  registered  offices  are  situate  in  any  district  which,  by* the  resolution 
of  any  general  meeting  of  this  society,  is  declared  to  be  within  the  limits  of  such 
branch.  Each  branch  shall  be  managed  by  a  committee  of  eijprht  persons,  who  shall 
be  elected  for  eighteen  months  each,  at  the  general  meetings  or  the  society,  and  shall 
retire  in  rotation,  subject  to  the  provision  following,  viz:  Of  the  three  memberato 
be  elected  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting  after  this  rule  is  registered,  the  one  who  has 
the  lowest  number  of  votes  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  fifteen  months,  a  retiring  mem- 
ber being  re-eligible.  These  oomroittees  shall  in  all  respects  be  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions laid  down  from  time  by  the  general  committee. 

(d)  Quarterly  meetings  of  the  members  shall  be  held  at  the  branches,  or  such  other 
place  in  the  town  where  the  branch  is  situate  as  the  branch  committee  may  appoint, 
on  the  last  Saturdays  in  the  months  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November  in  each 
▼ear,  but  no  such  meeting  shall  proceed  to  business  unless  representatives  from  at 
least  ten  societies  be  present  within  one  hour  of  the  time  of  meeting,  otherwise 
such  meeting  shall  become  void.  The  same  business  paper  shall  be  laid  before  each 
such  meeting,  which  will  be  laid  before  the  general  meeting  then  approaching ;  and 
if  an^  diversity  of  opinion  should  arise  on  any  question  so  submitted  to  any  such 
meeting,  the  proposition  and  any  amendment  thereon  submitted  to  such  meeting  shall 
be  submitted  in  the  same  form  to  the  said  general  meeting,  and  the  question  shall  be 
decided  by  counting  up  the  total  number  of  votes  given  t£ereon  at  all  such  meetings ; 
but  in  the  event  of  any  such  amendment  being  adopted  and  put  a  second  time  as  a 
substantive  motion  at  the  general  meeting,  it  shall  be  open  to  any  representative 
present  to  move  an  amendment  to  it,  although  such  amendment  may  not  have  been 
submitted  to  any  branch  quarterly  meeting;  and  any  representative  present  at  the 
general  meeting  shall  be  at  liberty  to  move  any  resolution  relating  to  the  business  on 
the  paper,  the  aSoptiou  of  which  he  may  consider  advisable,  although  the  question  may 
not  nave  been  discussed  at  any  of  the  branch  quarterly  meetings.  This  same  order 
of  procedure  shall  also  apply  to  speeial  general  or  branch  meetings  of  the  society. 

(e)  Casual  vacancies  arising  in  any  committee  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  like  modes 
of  election  as  aforesaid,  according  to  the  circumstances,  at  the  next  meeting  after 
thev  have  arisen  if  any  such  vacancy  arises  more  than  nine  weeks  before  the  day  of 
such  meeting,  or  if  it  arises  within  nine  weeks  before  such  meeting  then  at  the  next 
succeeding  meeting  but  one,  and  the  person  elected  to  fill  any  such  vacancy  shall  re- 
tire at  the  time  when  the  member  of  the  oommittee  in  whose  room  he  is  elected  would 
have  retired. 

(J)  Every  person  elected  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  connected 
with  the  management  of  this  society  to  be  a  member  thereof,  and  shall  have  one  vote 
at  the  meetings  of  this  society  as  such  representative. 

{g)  The  cards  of  admission  to  the  meetings  of  the  members  may  be  used  at  the  op- 
tion of  such  members  for  the  purpose  of  attending  either  the  general  or  branch  meet- 
ing as  they  may  choose,  but  such  cards  after  having  been  once  used  become  null  and 

TOld. 

SO.  Any  member  of  the  general  or  branch  committees  shall  vacate  his  office  if  he  holds 
anv  other  office  or  place  of  profit  under,  or  if  he  has  any  relative  employed  by  the  society; 
if  he  or  the  society  he  represents  becomes  bankrupt,  insolvent,  or  in  liquidation ;  if 
he  is  concerned  in  or  participates  in  the  profits  of  any  contract  with  the  society.  But 
the  above  rule  shall  be  subject  to  the  following  exceptions :  That  no  committee-man 
shall  vacate  his  office  by  reason  of  his  being  a  member  of  any  company  or  society 
which  has  entered  into  contracts  with  or  done  any  work  for  the  society  of  which  he 
is  a  committee-man.  Nevertheless  he  shall  not  vote  in  respect  of  such  contract  or 
work,  and  if  he  does  so  vote  his  vote  shall  not  be  counted. 

21.  No  employ^  of  this  society  shall  serve  any  office  in  the  general  or  branch  com- 
mittees, or  be  an  i^uditor. 

S^.  Every  person  appointed  to  any  office  touching  the  receipt,  management,  or  ex- 

Senditure  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  society,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
nties  of  his  office,  give  such  security  as  is  thought  sufficient  by  the  general  oom- 
mittee for  the  time  being. 

23.  At  any  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society,  the  minority  of  the  members  present 
may  assign  to  the  committee-men,  auditor,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  society,  such  re- 
muneration as  seems  to  them  desirable. 

24.  The  general  management  of  the  society  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  herein- 

Digitized 
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after  contained,  be  in  the  oommittee  of  manaffement,  in  tlie  mlea  called  the  geaeai 
committee,  who  shall  have  the  control  of  all  boeineee  carried  on  by  ar  an  aocoiinttf 
the  society,  the  determination  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  therein,  and  the  nte 
of  payment  to  be  made  in  snch  hnsinees,  the  appointment  of  salesmen  or  other  eefrssto 
necessary  for  conducting  the  same,  and  may  assign  to  any  snch  serrAiits  aoch  datki 
and  salaries  as  they  may  think  fit.    The  business  of  the  society  sh»ll  be  eondoetei 
for  ready  money,  so  far  as  the  general  committee  do  not  expressly  direct  otberwiaL 
25.  The  general  oommittee  shall  meet  at  least  twice  in  each  month  ;  seven  meabea 
ahall  form  a  qnorum.     It  shall  in  all  things  act  for  and  in  the  society's  name;  and 
all  its  acts  and  orders  not  inconsistent  with  any  rule  of  the  society  ahmll  have  the 
like  force  and  effect  as  if  they  were  the  acta  and  orders  of  a  majority  of  the  memben 
of  the  society  at  a  general  meeting  thereof.    Every  question  at  snch  meeting  shsU 
be  decided  by  a  minority  of  votes.    Anv  three  of  tiie  committee  may  call  a  apetnl 
meeting  thereof,  by  |(iving  three  clear  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary;  but 
at  such  special  meeting  no  other  business  than  that  specified  in  the  notice  conveniBc 
it  shall  be  taken  into  consideration.    Tbe  committee  shall  convene  all  meetiagt u 
the  society  on  snch  requisitions  as  are  herein  mentioned,  and  shall  also  cause  the  ae- 
counts  of  all  business  carried  on  on  behalf  of  tbe  society  to  be  regularly  entered  is 
proper  books ;  and  shall  cause  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  society,  with  aO 
necessary  vouchers,  up  to  the  fourth  Saturday  in  the  months  of  March,  June,  Sep- 
tember, and  December,  in  each  year,  to  be  made  out  and  laid  before  tbe  persons  a^ 
pointed  to  audit  the  same,  not  less  than  fourteen  days  before  tbe  day  appointed  ftr 
the  general  meeting  of  the  society.    The  general  committee  shall,  on  the  first  Um- 
days  in  February  and  August  in  each  year,  make  out  a  statement,  which  shsU  be 
kept  conspicuously  hung  up  in  the  registered  oi&oe  of  the  society,  and  every  othv 
place  of  business  belonging  to  it,  and  which  shall  show,  as  far  as  the  circomstaiieci 
permit: 

(1)  The  capital  of  the  society,  stating  (a)  the  amount  of  each  share;  (ft)  the  nua- 
ber  of  shares  issued ;  (o)  the  amount  paid  on  shares. 

(2)  the  liabilitiesof  the  society  on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July  last  preriooa; 
(a)  on  Judgment;  (ft)  on  speciality ;  (c)  on  notes  or  bills;  (d)  on  simple  contract;  {•) 
on  estimated  liabilities. 

(3)  The  assets  of  the  society  at  the  same  date  in  (a)  government  securities  (stating 
them);  (ft)  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes;  (o)  cash  at  banker's;  (d)  otbsr 
securities. 

S6.  The  society  shall  have  its  name  engraven  in  legible  characters  on  a  seal,  aad 
shall  have  its  name  mentioned  in  legible  characters  in  all  notices,  advertiseraeati, 
and  other  official  publications,  and  in  all  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  indone- 
mentSy  oheooes,  and  orders  for  money  or  goods  purporting  to  be  signed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  such  society,  and  in  all  bills  of  parcels,  invoices,  receipts,  and  letters  of  credit  d 
the  society.  The  seal  shall  have  for  a  device  as  follows:  It  shall  be  in  snch  cnstodj 
as  the  general  committee  direct,  and  shall  be  used  only  when  directed  by  a  resolatioi 
of  the  general  oommittee,  a  minute  of  which  resolution  shall  be  duly  recorded  by  tbe 
secretary. 

27.  The  committee  shall  appoint  a  chairman  from  amongst  themselTee,  who  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  this  society,  and  should  he  not  be  present  .at  any  of  tbe 
society's  meetings,  the  committee  and  members  present  shall  elect  one  from  amongst 
themselves  to  preside  on  that  occasion.  The  chairman  acting  in  his  absence  shall 
sign  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  each  of  the  society's  meetings,  and  shall  have 
the  casting  vote  besides  nis  own  vote  as  a  member. 

28.  The  general  and  branch  committee  shall  each  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  re- 
cord the  names  of  the  said  committees  then  present,  and  the  minutes  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  thev  shall  transcribe  into  books,  to  be  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  chairmen  as  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings ;  they  shall  summon  all  special 
meetings. 

29.  In  case  of  a  dispute  between  this  society  and  any  of  its  members,  or  of  memben 
or  persons  claiming  on  account  of  a  member,  or  under  the  roles,  or  of  any  oomplaint 
against  any  member,  application  may  be  made  to  the  general  committee  for  redroM; 
but  should  the  party  not  receive  satisfaction,  appeal  may  be  made  to  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  society. 

30.  The  general  oommittee,  by  the  direction  of  a  general  meeting,  may  invest  any 
part  of  its  capital  on  snch  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in  the  shares  or  on  tbe  se- 
curity of  any  other  society,  registered  under  the  inanstrial  and  provident  societisi 
acts,  1876,  or  under  the  building  societies  acts,  or  of  any  company  registered  nndtt 
the  oomnaniee  acts,  or  incorporated  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  charter,  provided  that 
no  snch  invcHtment  be  made  m  the  shares  of  any  society  or  company  other  than  one 
with  limited  liability. 

31.  The  general  committee  hereinbefore  mentioned  may  obtain  by  way  of  loan  firom 
any  person  or  per^ns,  or  from  any  society  or  company  for  the  purposes  of  this  society 
fh>m  time  to  time,  upon  mortgage  of  the  whole  or  any  part  ot  the  property  of  tbis 
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society,  or  by  bonds  or  debentures  under  the  seal  of  the  society,  or  in  such  other  man- 
ner as  they  deem  beet,  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  on  such  terms  as  shall  have  been 
decided  upon  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  members,  and  subject  to  such  provisions 
for  repayment  as  are  agreed  upon.  They  may  also  obtain  advances  from  the  society's 
bankers'  from  time  to  time,  and  give  continuing  security  by  mortgage,  legal,  or 
equitable,  under  the  seal  of  the  society,  of  any  property  of  the  society«for  the  money 
which  shall  be  owing  on  the  account- current  of  the  society  with  the  bankers,  limited 
to  such  an  amount  as  shall  have  been  agreed  upon  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
members. 

3'i.  Should  the  general  committee  have  more  money  on  hand  than  they  can  profita- 
bly invest,  they  may  apply  the  same  in  repayment  of  loans  due  from  the  society. 

3:).  If  any  member  has  any  complaint  to  make  relative  to  the  qualities  or '^prices 
charged  for  goods  supplied  by  the  society,  or  respecting  the  conduct  of  any  of  th# 
servants,  sucn  comfjlaint  shall  be  sent  to  the  general  committee  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  m<-niber  complaining,  or  some  other  member  on  his  or  their  behalf,  and  shall  be 
investigated  and  decided  upon  by  the  general  committee,  such  decision  to  be  entered 
in  their  minute  book;  and  if  satisfaction  be  not  given  by  their  decision,  the  same 
may  be  brought  before  a  general  meeting,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Any  mem- 
ber may  likewise  send  to  the  general  committee,  in  writing,  any  suggestions  for  car- 
rjing  into  better  effect  the  objects  of  the  society,  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
said  committee. 

34.  The  general  committee  may  suspend  any  member  who  persists  in  any  conduct 
injurious  to  the  society,  until  they  submit  the  same  to  a  general  meeting  (of  which 
the  offender  shall  have  seven  clear  days'  notice,  specifying  the  nature  of  the  charge); 
such  meeting  shall  have  power  to  expel  such  member,  or  otherwise  as  it  may  think 
fit.  No  member  so  expelled  shall  again  be  readmitted,  except  by  the  votes  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  representatives  present  at  a  general  meeting ;  nor  unless  notice  has  been 

fiven  at  the  last  previous  general  meeting  of  the  intention  to  propose  his  readmission. 
'he  full  valne  standing  in  the  books  of  the  society  to  the  account  of  any  member  so 
expelled  shall  be  paid  to  such  member. 

35.  No  new  rule  shall  be  made,  nor  any  of  the  rules  herein  contained,  or  hereafter 
to  be  made,  shall  be  repealed  or  altered  except  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society,  of  which  notice  shall  be 
given  to  each  member  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  time  of  holding  such  meeting, 
stating  the  time  and  place,  and  also  specifying  the  rules  to  be  altered,  amended,  or 
repealed. 

'Mi.  In  construing  these  rules,  the  word  member  shall  be  taken  to  imply  a  society ; 
words  importing  one  person  or  thing  only  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to  more  than  one 
person  or  thing;  and  words  importing  a  class  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  mojority 
of  that  class,  nnless  there  is  something  in  the  context  to  prevent  such  a  construction. 

TITUS  HALL, 

Secretary. 
WILLIAM  ALLOTT, 
Secretary  Heckmondwike  Industrial  Co-operalive  Sociely^  Limited. 

ALFRED  HACKNEY,  I  if^ w. 

Secretary  Great  and  Little  Bolton  Co-operative  So<ie'y.  Limited,  fJ^^^^ere. 

JAMES  T.  PRENTIS, 
Secretary  Hudderefield  Industrial  Society,  Limited, 


THE    HETHESLAVDS    TEAST    AHD    SPIEIT    KAHTTFACTOET,    AT 

DELFT. 

REPORT  BY  00N8VL  ECKSTEIN. 

The  hoars  of  labor  in  this  (a  really  model)  establishment  are  from  about 
60  to  70  per  week;  and  the  wages  as  given  in  the  above  statement  are, 
in  all  cases,  increased  by  certain  premiums  and  in  accordance  and  pro- 
portion to  the  results  of  the  collective  work  or  earnings  of  the  institu- 
tion (as  to  particulars  relating  to  the  Bystem  of  premiums  see  <<The 
Factory  News,"  and  "La  question  ouvrifere,"  by  J.  0.  van  Marken,  jr.,) 
copies  of  which  accompany  this  report. 

As  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  give  in  this  re- 
port an  adequate  description  of  the  establishment,  such  as  I  believe 
may  on  many  accounts  be  found  valuable  and  interesting,  I  transmit 
92  A— LAB 108 
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herewith,  or  at  same  time,  copies  of  the  following-named  printed  boob 
and  papers,  vi«:  -^ 

*^  La  qnesticm  onvri^re  ik  la  fabrique  n^erlandaise  de  lev^re  et  d*!!- 
oool.  Bssai  de  solution  pratique;  par  J.*0.  van  Marken,  jr.,  1881."  Die 
LSsuug  der  Arbeiterfrage  in  der  niederlftndischen  Hefen-  nnd  Spiritui' 
fabrik  sa  Delft,  von  Alban  Fdrster.  Originally  published  in  '*  Der  Ai- 
beiterfrennd,"  1883.  ^^Het  Agueta-Park  en  de  naamloose  Vennool 
aohap  Oemeensohappelyk  Eigendom,  by  J.-O.  van  Marken,  jr.,  1884' 
^  The  Factory  News,"  a  weekly  paper  of  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and 
Spirit  Manufactory.  Delft  and  London,  May,  1884.  ^^IntematioDai 
Wealth  Exhibition  Number,  with  First  and  Second  Supplement." 

D.  BOKSTEUEf , 

OonnL 

United  States  Oonsulate, 

AfMterdan^  Jul^  18, 1884. 


TEE  FACTORY  yEWS-^-WBEKLY  PAPER  OF  THE  KETHERLANDS  YBJSt 
AND  SPIRIT  MANUFACTORY.    DEhFT-^LONDON,  MAY,  1884. 

(Tb«  Factory  K«ws,  edit«d  by  the  dlreotor  of  the  mMiaflietory,  i«  a  weekly 

rose,  1183,  and  ladistribated  gratU  m ^" ' "  -  ^ '^^ 

rith  eonatantly  increaaing  Intereat.  ] 
jaae  wbateTer  toQchee  aay  relicioaa  or 
of  ita  naiial  oontenta,  fonn,  ana  atyle.] 


(The  Faotorr  Newa,  edited  by  the  director  or  the  maaaflieiory,  ia  a  weekly  paper,  that  exfaii  mm 
JTuie,  1183,  and  la  dlBtribated  gratia  among  the  employte  and  workmen.  It  la  recetred  aad  p«ra«i 
with  conatantly  Increaaing  Intereat.  It  treaU  of  tne  conoema  of  thta  aaMll  aoolety  only,  and  laM 
«aoe  whatOTor  toochea  any  religioaa  or  political  aul^ect.    Thia  ezhibitioB  nvmber  givoa  an  wanfh 


▲QKBTA  PAKE. 

The  plan  of  this  park  has  be«n  made  by  those  celebrated  horticaltaiists,  who,  as- 
der  the  firm  name  of  J.  D.  Zocher  and  L.  P.  Zocher,  Haarlem,  have  already  laid  csl 
0O  many  beautiful  walks  in  onr  ooantry.  for  example,  the  well-known  and  Iot^ 
Yondel  park  at  Amsterdam.  The  park  is  oordered  upon  the  northeast  by  the  railroei 
npon  the  soatheast  b^  the  Singel  and  Altena  lane,  and  upon  the  two  other  sidee  by«- 
tensive  meadows.  It  is  a  pretty  large  piece  of  land  of  four  acres  or  40, 000  square  meten 
The  projectinp;  point  on  the  left  represents  the  pool,  now  entirely  filled  np,  and  withk 
a  short  time  the  houses  occupied  by  the  keepers  of  the  railroad  will  have  disappeani 
This  tract  of  land  will  then  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  municipality  of  Delft  and  tb 
town  council  will  very  likely  not  be  disinclined  to  lay  it  out  in  a  manner  correepondisf 
with  ours,  as  is  shown  in  the  sketch. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  details  and  try  to  explain  them.  Agneta  Park  is  bjt 
broad  pond  divided  int4)  two  parte,  which  are  connected  again  by  two  bridges.  Tte 
whole  ia  dug  out  on  three  sides,  in  an  elegant  form,  and  surrounded  by  water. 
The  dug-up  earth  has  served  to  raise  the  plot  for  building  purposes.  When  goisg 
along  the  Singel  across  the  rsikoad  and  leaving  the  manufactory,  we  find  on  oer 
right  hand  the  baker's  shop  and  the  shop  of  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life  (groceiT, 
linen,  cloth,  d^c).  We  pai»s  the  bridge,  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  park,  and  see  •! 
the  turning  of  the  Singel  on  our  right  hand  the  common  school,  the  ground  of  whiek 
has  been  given  to  the  municipality  of  Hof  van  Delft.  Having  passed  the  school,  vt 
enter  the  park  by  the  second  entrtmce  on  our  right  hand.  The  road  on  the  left  is  a 
rural  path  with  cottages  on  both  sides,  either  detached  or  grouped  together;  on  tfai 
left  side  of  the  road  we  again  find  houses  commanding  a  view  of  the  beautiful  p<mi 
Both  roads  are  winding,  and  joining  lead  over  the  second  bridse  t-o  the  other  part  of 
the  park,  an  island.  On  the  left  we  see  the  play-ground,  mncn  larger  than  the  oM 
we  bad  before.  A  few  more  steps  and  we  arrive  at  the  building  for  meetings,  which 
has  already  been  christened  '^The  Tent."  At  onr  friendly  meetings,  our  festivals  for 
children,  &c.,  we  have  so  often  felt  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  large  hall,  so  that  we 
could  not  but  fulfill  the  wish  of  possessing  a  good  one.  We  now  continue  oar  walk 
along  a  rising  ground,  with  the  pond  still  on  our  right,  from  which  we  are  separated 
by  a  sloping  grass-plot,  here  and  there  adorned  with  shrubs  and  fiewer  beds.  We 
pass  the  orchebtra,  where  we  hope  to  hear  our  own  mnsicians  plav,  who  made  the 
villa  so  often  resound  with  their  merry  tunes,  the  fruits  of  their  diligent  practicing. 
Still  proceeding,  we  see  on  our  left  an  extensive  plot  of  ground  with  winding  stieetSi 
destined  for  a  great  many  comfortable  nouses  and  a  boaraing  house  with  ordinary  for 
unmarried  workmen.  At  last,  when  leaving  the  park  and  again  passing  the  building 
intended  for  meetings,  we  find  on  our  right  nand  the  garden  near  the  pond  where  Ml 
and  Mrs.  van  Marken  mean  to  build  a  house  for  themselves. 
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The  qaestion,  '' Wbo  is  to  pay  for  all  tfaatf "  mast  involantarily  rise  in  the  mindB 
of  those  who  watch  the  extensive  works  near  the  railroad,  the  creation  of  Agneta 
Park.  For  the  inqnisitive  passer  by  we  h^ve  the  short  reply,  Mind  your  own  business. 
But  with  our  employ^  and  workmen  it  is  more  than  mere  inquisitiveness.  Some 
time  ago  we  annonnced  that  onr  purpose  with  Agneta  Park  is  to  procure  to  those  in 
our  service,  who  wish  so,  good  dwellings  in  a  pleasant  neighborhood,  and  though  few 
will  have  ueen  insensible  at  this  prospect,  yet  many,  very  likely,  have  anxiously 
watched  the  great  and  expensive  preparations,  and  thought  within  themselves.  Has 
the  scantily  provided  purse  of  the  workman  been  considered  f 

We  shall  try  to  remove  that  anxiety. 

We  begin  with  earnestly  declaring  that  the  whole  plan  of  Aeneta  Park  has  been 
made  for  the  benefit  of  onr  employ^  and  workmen  especially,  and  that  the  enterprise 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  two  enterprises  are  entirely  disconnected  in  money  matters,  as  well 
aa  in  any  other  respect. 

The  four  acres  oi  ground  in  which  Agneta  Park  has  been  laid  out  are  the  property, 
not  of  the  director  of  the  manufactory  as  such,  but  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  van  Marken  as 
private  persons.  The  laying  out  of  the  park  has  been  done  at  their  expense.  What 
all  this  nas  cost  is  for  the  moment  their  concern,  though  they  are  willing  to  give  an 
account  of  it  when  they  think  it  fit.  There  one  finds  grass  plots  with  flower  beds 
and  plantations,  ponds  and  bridges,  roads  and  walks,  play-ground  and  kindergarten, 
and  grounds  for  building  purposes.  The  former  will  very  likely  remain  the  private 
property  of  the  present  owners;  the  latter— the  grounds  for  building  purposes—they 
wisn  to  transfer  at  a  price  not  yet  fixed,  the  price  nowadays  paid  for  such  grounds  at 
Delft.  And  to  whom  will  the^  transfer  thatf  To  a  company  for  procuring  good 
dwellings  and  necessaries  of  life  especially  to  the  employes  and  workmen  of  the 
Ketherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory.  And  who  must  be  the  shareholders  of 
that  company f  The  workmen  themselves,  the  future  occupants  and  consumers. 
And  where  must  they  get  the  money  from  f  They  must  first  borrow  it,  and  promise 
to  pay  it  back  by  instalments. 

We  see  an  incredulous  smile  playinj|[  round  the  lips  of  many  of  our  readers,  whilst 
others  perhaps  want  further  explanation.  We  shall  try  to  make  our  plan  as  clear  as 
possible  to  the  latter,  and  at  the  same  time  convince  the  doubtful  of  the  soundness  of 
our  grand  purpose.  The  figures  which  follow  must  not  be  trusted  too  much ;  they 
only  serve  to  explain,  and  cannot  be  absolnt«*ly  fixed  before  the  number  of  the  dwell- 
ings, together  with  the  size  and  the  form,  have  been  regulated,  and  so  the  costs  of 
the  whole  plan  can  be  calculated. 

'It  is  our  purpose  to  have  dwellings  that  provide  for  the  wants  of  different  classes 
of  persons;  houses  with  gardens,  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  and  conReqiiently  of 
different  prices;  rents  of  l\8.  Ad.  and  more.  Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  a 
hundred  houses  will  be  built;  the  premises  on  the  average  will  be  75  square  meters 
(some  more,  others  less),  and  the  costs  i5«.  8d.  the  square  meter ;  for  the  whole,  £25. 
The  building  expenses  for  each  separate  bouse  muHt  amount  to  £108  6«.  8c2.,  so  that 
for  the  hundred  dwellings  a  capital  of  £13,3:33  6«.  8d.  is  wanted:  £2,500  for  the 
grounds,  and  £10,833  68.  8d.  for  the  buildings.  Suppose,  further,  that  there  are  per- 
sons who  confide  in  our  workmen  and  in  our  plan,  and  say:  ^*Look  here,  I  will  lend 
you  those  £13,333  f)«.  8d. ;  buy  the  grounds  and  build  your  hundred  houses;  you  shall 
pay  me  a  yearly  interest  of  4  J  per  cent.,  and,  moreover,  pay  back  a  part  of  it  every 
year.''  Suppose  that  the  grounds,  the  plans,  and  the  valuation  of  costs  are  ready,  and 
that  the  necessary  funds  are  at  our  disposal,  then  we  may  begin  to  build.  We  still 
go  on  supposing  the  hundred  dwelliugs  are  ready,  and  let  for  38.  4<2.,  48.  2d.,  58.,  and 
more ;  on  the  average  for  3«.  9d.  a  week,  whilst  the  expenses  of  administration,  repail*, 
and  tuxes  for  each  dwelling,  calculated  over  a  long  series  of  years,  amount  to  about 
£  1  138.  4d.  a  year. 

We  now  have  supposed  everything  wanted  for  the  valuation  of  the  results  of  the 
enterprise.  We  receive  a  rent  of  38.  9d.  a  week  for  every  house,  which  makes  £9 
198.  5d.  a  year,  but  £1  138.  4d.  must  be  deducted  from  that  foV  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration, repair,  and  taxes.  The  net  proceeds  of  every  house,  therefore,  is  £8  68.  3d.; 
that  of  a  hundred  houses,  £808  68.  8a.  This  amount  forms  the  real  income  of  the  en- 
terprise. Over  against  that  a  yearly  interest  of  4^  per  cent,  of  £13,333  68.  8d.  must 
be  paid,  i.  «.,  £600.  A  profit  of  £208  68. 8d.  is  left  thus,  which  amount  might  be  paid 
back  to  the  money-lenders,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  sum  bor- 
rowed is  no  longer  £13,33:^  68.  8d.,  but  £13,125.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the 
same  amount  of  £808  t)8.  8d.  is  received,  but  the  interest  of  £13,125  only  has  to  be 
paid,  namely,  £590  128,  6d.,  so  that  the  gain  amounts  to  £217  148.  2d.,  which  might 
serve  to  diminish  the  debt  to  the  sum  of  £12,907  58.  lOd.  So  every  year  the  remaining 
profits  and  the  sum  paid  back  increase,  whilst  the  debt  and  the  amount  of  the  interest 
decrease.  By  a  simple  calculation  one  can  find  out  that  the  debt  of  £13,333  68. 8d.,  at 
the  interest  of  4^  per  cent.,  in  this  manner  will  be  entirely  paid  off  after  thirty-one 
years. 
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The  readers  who  have  followed  ns  no  far  and  nndenitood  oar  calcalations  are  prob- 
mh\v  not  eoiirely  aatisfled.  Firiit  of  all  the  qneetion  will  rise  to  their  lips,  *'  When 
•hall  we  find  moofv-lenders  who  will  lend  snch  a  considerahle  sam  for  a  new  ea- 
terprisef "  Seoondfy,  they  will  ask:  "Sappose  we  understand  that  money  borrowed 
can  he  paid  haok  in  the  manner  mentioned  above,  how  shall  we,  workmen,  beeonw 
owners  of  the  houses  bnilt  f  " 

Answer  will  be  given  in  following  numbers. 

INFOUMATIOM. 

The  Core, — Meeting  on  Monday  next  at  6  o'clook  p.  m.  at  the  Villa,  the  reereatin 
room.  Snbjecte:  Further  measures  to  be  taken  for  promoting  health  and  safety  ii 
the  factory;  settling  the  pensions  over  the  year  1883. 

hist  0/  €f€eUMr$, — The  director  wishes  his  men  to  know  that  the  list  of  electors  for 
representatives  in  "The  Core''  of  the  different  departments  of  the  factory  are  pofltad 
np  at  the  malt  house  and  are  made  after  the  subjoined  table: 


Department. 


Namber  of 
wotkmen. 


Machinery  sad  baildingt 2S 

MalthouM ;  9 

Mill I  « 

DUUIlery I  68 

TeMl   '  U 

General  aerrioe j  17 


Total I  186 


Nnraber  of 
electota. 


aserrf 


tim. 


n  ' 

8 

63 
12 
15 


126 


Remarks  to  be  sent  before  Wodnesday  next  to  the  department  **  Interests  of  labor.' 

DwellingM, — General  meeting  of  the  employ^  and  workmen,  with  their  wives,  oa 
Wednesday  next,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  at  the  Villa,  to  discuss  a  new  plan  for  an  artisaii^ 
dwelling.    The  model  and  the  drawing  to  be  seen  on  Sunday. 

Baker'i  »hop, — The  comniitt(*<*  of  the  baker's  shop  informs  the  employ^  and  work- 
men that  the  three-monthly  balance  sheet,  approved  by  the  director,  is  ly injp  for  their 
inspection  at  the  Villa. 

An  amount  of  1  shilling  ner  every  pound's  worth  of  bread  bought  will  be  paid  baek 
to  the  oonsnmers  on  Saturday,  May  3,  between  5.30  and  7.30  p.  m. 

Prem ium  iavingi-hank — three- monthljf  ooookn f . 

florin.* 

Capital  on  January  1,  1884 13,466ill 

Amount  of  premiums  received 2, 75fit 86 

Amount  of  interest 128Lff 

16,347.04 
Less—  Ftorin. 

Claims  of  2  inen  who  left  the  factorv 454.64 

To  12  men  whose  wives  were  in  child-bed *2Shi.OO 

For  I  widow  deceased 180.00 

: 836.61 

Total  amount  April  1,1884 15,510.46 

The  particular  accounts  of  each  member  individually  may  be  had  at  the  portsi^ 
lodge. 

Inaintothnfar  ajmrentioeB.-'k  public  examination  of  the  apprentices  at  the  £sctofy 
will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  at  the  villa.  All  are  invited  to 
attend. 

Ifatto.— Concert  at  Agneta  Park  on  Friday,  Blay  2,  at  6.30  p.  m. 

IN  AND  ROUND  THK  MANUFACTORY. 

Again  our  mannfactory  has  been  crowned  with  fresh  laurels.  The  telegraph  in- 
forms us  that  our  productions  have  obtained  a  gold  inedal  at  the  International  Ex- 
hibition at  Calcutta,  British  India. 


•  Florin=U  8d.«40.2  cente^tized  byCjOOglC 
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Meeting  of  "  the  Core**  Monday^  April  28. 

Mr.  Van  Marken  takes  the  chair  at  7  o'clock. 

The  first  object  of  discnssiou  is,  what  measures  might  still  be  taken  for  promoting 
the  safety  of  the  workmen  in  the  maonfactory,  and  for  removing  obnoxious  infloenoes. 

Various  speakers  fix  the  attention  upon  tiie  indifferent  ventilation  in  many  parts 
of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  buildings  and  in  the  npper  story  of  the  mill.  To  this 
may  be  added  complaints  about  iujurious  vapors,  which  sometimes  make  the  smithy 
too  close;  these  vapors  arise  from  tubes  being  cleaned,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  because 
an  open  funiace  for  coppersmith's  work  is  placed  in  the  smithy. 

The  chairman  states  that  tubes  are  not  to  be  cleaned  in  the  smithy,  as  a  separate 
room  has  b<'en  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

Further  it  is  moved  that  means  should  be  supplied  to  stop  the  mill  from  the  differ- 
ent stores,  as  often  t«o  much  time  elapses  between  the  signal  given  and  the  stopping 
of  the  mill. 

After  some  remarks  about  the  condition  of  the  rails  between  the  mill  and  the  front 
of  the  new  manufactory,  and  about  the  fnrious  driving  between  the  buildings  for  the 
pressing  and  the  packing  of  yeast,  the  chairman  sippoints  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  J.  Ladestein,  G.  Knuttel,  J.  Van  der  Meer,  p\  Q.  Waller,  and  A.  Zieren,to  in- 
vestigate all  these  points,  and  at  the  name  time  the  necessity  of  placing  any  more 
screens  to  prevent  accidents,  which  might  be  occasioned  by  fly-wheels,  belts,  &c. 

This  committee  shall  hand  in  its  report  at  the  next  meeting  and,  if  possible,  pro- 
posals for  improvements. 

After  this  the  chairman  informs  the  meeting  for  what  amount  the  manufactory  this 
year  can  provide  for  the  pension- insurance  of  the  employes  and  workmen.  If  the 
balance,  as  it  is  made  now,  be  approved  of  at  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders, 
the  employes  and  workmen  receive  a  sum  of  £334  6«.  8(2.,  not  sulficient  to  insure  the 
pensions  to  the  full  amount,  as  a  sum  of  j^800  is  wanted  for  that.  The  director  has 
already  began  to  execute  the  plan  formerly  proposed  by  Mr.  Gaeraers,  representative 
of  the  department  **  machinery,''  namely,  to  keep  back  a  small  part  of  the  premiums, 
distributed  weekly  in  proportion  of  the  wages,  and  so  has  at  his  disposal  a  sum  of 
XI66  14s.  4d.  From  the  f and  for  general  utility  a  sum  of  £33  68.  8d.  might  be  supplied, 
80  that  the  whole  amounts  to  £503  6«.  8<2.,  i.  «.,  two-thirds  of,  the  sum  wanted.  The 
chairman  asks  whether  anybody  has  any  objection  to  make  against  this  proposal. 
Voting  takes  place,  27  yeas  and  2  noes. 

Mr.  Gaomers  once  more  proposes  to  let  the  director  keep  back  a  small  part  of  the 
premiums  in  order  to  form  a  reserve  fund,  from  which  a  possible  deficit  for  the  in- 
surance of  pensions  might  be  supplied.  Speaker  fully  shows  that,  if  from  the  pre- 
miums a  part  be  kept  back,  the  weekly  loss  will  be  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  telt. 
After  a  little  more  discussion,  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Gaemers  is  accepted,  to  invite  the 
director  to  act  as  he  thiuks  best  in  this  affair. 

The  chairman  reminds  the  meeting,  that  if  any  man  should  wish  to  insure  his  full 
pension  for  the  year  1683,  whith  can  be  done  by  supplying  the  third  part  wanting,  he 
IS  requested  to  communicate  it,  before  April  30,  to  Mr.  Knuttel. 

Mr.  Haas  fixes  the  attention  on  the  water :  measures  shonld  be  taken  for  a  sufficient 
snpply  of  good  drinkable  water  iu  the  works  and  for  keeping  it  clean  and  proper. 

Mr.  Gaemers  observes,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  better  beer  should  be  supplied 
in  the  recreation  room.  After  a  few  more  discussions,  the  chairman  invites  Messrs. 
Gaemers,  Wietig,  and  Zufang  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  means  to  satisfy  the  Just 
demands  of  all  in  these  respects. 

IntemaHonal  Health  ExhiUtion. 

Great  were  the  numbers,  last  Sunday,  of  those  who  visited  the  recreation  room  at 
Agneta  Park,  to  get  a  view  of  the  objects  destined  for  the  International  Health  Exhi- 
bition in  London.  The  great  attraction  was  the  green  tables,  on  which  the  models  of 
the  manufactory  and  of  Agneta  Park  on  a  scale  of  t^if  of  the  real  size  were  standing. 
The  workmen  of  our  manufactory  and  the  other  artists,  who,  each  in  his  department, 
combined  to  make  it  what  it  is,  may  really  be  prond  of  their  beautiful  workmanship. 
On  a  smaller  table  the  materials  and  products  of  our  manufactory  have  been  exposea ; 
specimens  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  corn  we  use;  fresh  yeast,  imperishable  yeast,  and 
pnre  alcohol  such  as  we  make.  Further,  specimens  of  blooming  plants;  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  buckwheat ;  magnified  specimens  of  '*  the  friends  and  foes",  of  our  manu- 
factory ;  the  cells  of  the  yeast  which  we  cultivate  with  so  much  care,  and  the  bac- 
terisB,  which  we  zealously  exterminate  because  they  are  the  bearers  of  the  corruption 
which  spoils  yeast  within  a  short  time.  A  third  table  contains  the  fruits  of  the  prac- 
tical manual  labor  taught  iu  the  manufactory ;  objects  of  pasteboard,  carvings,  plait- 
ings,  a^id  sawings  which  our  schoolboys  and  girls  have  made  at  home  in  their  leisure 
hours,  and  at  the  same  time  specimens* of  Joiners*  aud  sniirhH*'  work  ina<le  by  the  elder 
boys,  the  apprentices  at  our  manufactory.  Again  on  another  table  the  several  books, 
pamphlets,  &,c.,  are  expose<l  that  can  spread  a  clear  li^^ht  over  our  manufactory  and 
it's  institutions  iu  behalf  of  the  employes  and  workmen.    There  we  find  the  French 
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work  wlited  in  18dl  by  Mr.  van  Markeii :  La  question  ouvri^re  k  la  fabriqne  N«r- 
lamlaine  de  Jevftre  et  d*alcool  (The  labor  qiu^stion  at  the  NetherlaadH  Yeast  and  Spirit 
Maun  factory,  an  cj^say  at'  nracrical  solntion),  the  treatine  **Agneta  Park  and  th«  cm- 
pauy;  common  property,'  th«  weekly  paper,  "The  Factory  News/' the  regnlationt 
and  lawH  and  all  the  other  printed  BheetH  ahoiit  pensions,  the  fund  for  the  sick,  tim 
savin^H-bank,  &c.  At  their  side  a  money-box,  snch  as  is  found  in  every  workshop  of 
our  factory,  Hpectacles  and  roMjiirators  for  protecting  health,  &c.  The  whole  most 
and  shall  make  a  mighty  impre^Hion  upon  strangers  and  foreigners;  the  closelT-bnilt 
mass  of  edifices,  together  forming  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory,  will 
show  the  extent  of  our  enterpris4\  to  our  consumers  an<1  those  who  may  become  BO.ia 
Englagd  and  wherever  our  productions  are  favorably  known.  But  besides  that  Agnete 
Park  and  whatever  else  is  exhibited  by  us  will  spi*ak  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  tab 
any  interest  in  social  conditions  and  proportions.  It  will  make  them  think  not  011I5 
of  the  yeast,  but  also  of  the  workmen  who  make  the  yeast.  It  will  remind  them  of  i 
friendly  home  for  those  who  contribute  to  the  fabrication,  near  to  the  mannfactory,  thst 
s<;uds  its  productions  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  be  a  witness  of  oar  principal 
endeavor  to  make  life.in  a  manufactory  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing. 

The  villa  is  getting  too  small,  many  a  one  must  have  thought  last  Sunday  ereni^ 
at  our  meeting.  Not  a  place  unoccupied  ;  young  and  old,  all  tried  to  get  a  little  rooo, 
though  it  were  but  ntanding-room.  The  di$9olciitg  riew9  were  highly  interesting  and 
ma<le  even  more  so  by  Mrs.  van  Marken's  tales  about  travels  on  distant  seas  and  ii 
foreign  countries.  Amusing  nursery  tales  and  comic  scenes  often  made  the  villa  r»- 
aound  with  loud  laughter,  whilst  the  band  of  our  musicians  and  the  ohoir,  with  thdr 
best  pitH^es,  enhanced  the  festivity  of  the  day.  To  conclude,  Mr.  Rijaken's  **  Song  ef 
the  \  east- works  **  was  struck  up  with  the  usual  enthusiasm  and  at  9  o^clock  all  rtrtoiM 
home  in  the  best  humor. 

In  honor  of  one  of  their  fellowsi  the  workmen  at  the  mill  have  placed  in  the  upper 
story  a  decoration  as  ingenious  as  amusing.  On  lioth  sides  of  the  device  *'  Honor  to  fte 
Inridegroom  "  surn)unded  by  evergieens  ana  flags,  they  have  hung  moveable  doll:},  wbick 
are  connected  by  pack-thread  to  one  of  the  mill>Bt<me8.  As  long  as  the  mill  is  in  moties 
the  twodollH  are  dancing,  and  remind  every  one  who  enteiv  of  the  happiness  of  ths 
bridegroom. 

The  connection  between  the  manufactory  and  the  Dutch  railway  was  completed  thii 
week.  Yesterday  we  saw  the  /fr«f  coaUvpogon  on  our  premises.  For  a  long  time  m 
have  been  through  our  own  tefegraphofficeindirectconuection  with  the  whole  worM, 
and  now  we  are  connected  with  all  European  railway  lines  for  the  export  of  our  goods. 

Last  Tuesday  morning  three  of  our  workmen,  who  wish  to  be  anonvmoas,  made  ■■ 
appeal  to  the  Bympatkjf  of  their  fellow- workmen  in  behalf  of  one  who  has  been  laid  vp 
with  a  long  and  severe  illness.  In  a  box  placed  for  the  purpose  an  amount  of  :25s.  v« 
found,  which  created  a  double  pleasure  to  the  poor  man,  both  as  a  relief  and  as  si 
unexpected  proof  of  friendly  feeling. 

The  Falcon  and  the  Strallow  are  coming!  What  kind  of  birds  are  they  f  A  coopte 
of  good  boats:  a  small  one  and  a  large  one.  Two  more  attractions  for  recreation  al 
the  villa,  at  the  mannfactory.  The  Falcon,  for  six  or  eight  persons,  is  to  be  bad  for 
M.,  the  Swallow  for  2d.  for  every  trip.  The  receipts  go  to  the  fund  for  the  sick,!* 
which  such  a  Dttle  extra  contribntion  will  not  come  amiss. 

Forty-eight  little  gardeners,  male  and  female,  have  this  week  laid  out,  sown,  aod 
especially  watered  as  many  little  gardenn,  Mr.  Koeslag  was  remarkable  for  patieoM 
and  in  vent  i  veness.  No  two  gaitlenn  the  same  ;  here  a  round,  there  an  oval  bed,  yonder 
one  reprcHentiug  a  heart,  or  a  leaf  of  clover,  or  an  8,  or  a  winding  path.  Hoes  a»i 
spades — the  work  of  our  apprenticen — wer<^  extremely  bm.y  every  evening.  The  soil 
was  and  remained  delightfully  dry,  ho  that  pumps  and  watering-pots  could  be  con- 
stantly employed.  We  shall  not  inquire  after  the  grumblings  ot  the  mothers  at  tbe 
return  of  tne  little  gar.lenors,  but  some  regulations  must  be  made. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  extraordinary  liveliness  was  prevailing  last  Wednesday  on  the  market-place  be- 
fore the  Delft  tow ii- hall ;  electors  and  non- electors  in  large  numliers  were  waiting  for 
the  results  of  the  election.  What  was  the  reanon  of  all  that  excitement?  Were 
political  ]»rinciplr8at  stake f  Nut  at  all;  for  polities  the  people  in  general  show* 
great  nuliirerence.  The  contest  had  a  religious  character.  One  might  expect  that 
such  a  contest  should  be  characterized  by  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration,  espe- 
cially of  tliose  principles  of  love  that  are  the  foundations  of  every  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  the  different  contesting  i)artie^  have  vied  in  raising  the  passions,  and  stir- 
ring uj»*hatred  in  the  minds,  for  religion's  sake.  Fortunately  our  small  society  stands 
aloof  from  that  contest.  Let  us  take  care  that  the  consequences  of  the  stirring  np  of 
the  passions  do  not  enter  our  circle.  Do  not  let  us  inquire  after  the  religious  belief 
of  others,  nor  after  thone  things  that  bring  discord,  where  so  many  things  might  Qoite 
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«s.  Let  no  violeut  altercations  prevail  amongst  us,  bnt  let  every  one  show  by  eon- 
•cientiousuesfi,  by  an  honest  life,  by  toleration,  and  above  all  by  love  for  others,  that 
Ixia  belief  is  the  true  one  because  it  bears  the  noblest  fruits.  DiscuBsions  about  reli- 
^ous  affairs,  as  a  rule,  are  useless  and  usually  end  in  quarrels  and  nintual  hatred. 

EVENINGS  AT  HOME. 

How  pleasant  those  evenings  may  be,  in  a  cosy  room,  with  a  flaming  hearth,  with 
a  bright  lamp,  at  a  table  which  is  large  enough  to  aiftbrd  room  for  everybody's  special 
oocupation;  when  the  little  ones  are  not  too  troublesome;  but  above  all  when  love 
and  peace  between  parents  and  children  are  reigning,  when  there  is  a  longing  for 
progress,  when  a  want  of  intellectual  food  is  felt,  together  with  a  horror  of  idleness 
and  indolence.  Our  library  introduces  welcome  guests  there;  the  practical  manual 
labor  produces  many  a  work  of  art  that  we  shall  admire  at  the  i  ext  show.  Perhaps  ■ 
here  or  there  a  little  corner  is  still  unoccupied  and  a  friend  might  be  welcome;  per- 
haps the  heads  and  hands  are  not  so  busy  with  books  and  labor  but  they  allow  ''onr 
Saper"  to  enter.  Under  the  title  of  ** Evenings  at  home"  we  intend  now  and  then — 
'  we  perceive  that  we  are  welcome,  often — to  put  questions,  to  give  riddles,  sunm, 
Ac.,  which  might  give  occupation  to  the  head  or  the  hands  whenever  they  have 
aothing  else  to  do. 

The  other  day  a  tradesman  came  to  the  manufactory  who  wished  to  buy  a  cask  of 
K  liters  of  spirits. 

Well,  spirits  are  not  dear,  and  the  director  was  willing  enough  to  give  those  25 
liters  for  7  guilders;  bnt  then  the  excise  duties  had  to  be  paid  too,  a  guilder  a  liter. 
The  tradesmen  fonnd  that  amount  of  32  florins  too  high.  Well,  then,  somebody  said 
to  him  '*  Give  a  farthing  for  the  first  liter,  a  half-penny  for  the  second,  a  penny  for  the 
third,  two  pence  for  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  for  the  next  liter  always  double  the  prioe 
of  the  preceding."  **I  will  do  that,"  exclaimed  the  tradesman,  rejoiced  at  his  good 
hargain.  If  the  director  had  taken  him  by  his  word,  how  much  would  the  trades- 
man have  had  to  pay  f 

Whoever  knows  it,  must  tell  it,  and  may  write  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  signed 
with  his  own  name,  and  put  it  in  the  box  for  The  Factory  News.  He  who  has  oal- 
onlated  right  will  find  his  name  in  our  next  number.  Waoever  wants  any  paper  or 
pencil,  &c.,  for  the  occupations  of  the  **  Evenings  at  home"  may  apply  for  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS    NEWS. 

The  Netherlander,  a  Dutch  newspaper  published  at  New  York,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

*' We  wish  to  let  the  public  know  that  on  December  2  a  domestic  feast  was  cele- 
brated in  our  home  near  the  church,  at  the  corner  of  Erie  and  Noble  streets,  the  sixth 
anniversary  of  my  teetotalership.  1  have  remained  faithful  to  my  promise,  not- 
withstanding the  first  year  I  was  invited  no  loss  than  seven  hundred  ana  eleven  times 
to  partake  of  spirits.    I  always  said,  no!  and  with  God's  help  I  hope  to  do  so  always. 

**P.  Fischer,  Wife  and  Children.'' 

Who  knows,  we  thought,  whether  the  communication  of  this  news  might  not  be  a 
striking  example  to  some  of  our  circle.  We  are  always  ready  to  place  advertisements 
of  this  kind  in  The  Factory  News  for  1885. 

DEATHS,   births,   AND    MARRIAGES. 

Birtha.— April  29,  Sophia  Maria,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Weezenburg,  driver,  and  A.  J. 
M.  van  den  Boogert. 

Deaths. — April  !i^8.  Jacobus,  3  years,  son  of  J.  Tooreubnrg,  yeast  packer. 


FIHST  SUPPLEMENT  TO   THE  FACTORY  SEWS^EXHIBITION  NUMBER 

Interests  of  Labor. 

INSTITUTIONS  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  EMPLOYES  AND  WORKMEN  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
YEAST  AND  SPIRIT  MANUFACTORY. 

I.  InBtitutUms  which  purpose  to  combine  the  financial  interesUi  of  ike  workmen  \cith  tho&e 
of  the  capital  of  the  enterprise, — (a)  System  of  premiums,  which  makes  the  workmen 
have  an  interest  in  the  amount  the  material  produces ;  (6)  system  of  remunerations, 
which  makes  the  workmen  have  an  interest  in  the  decrease  of  the  general  expenses 
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hj  lessening  the  nnmber  of  workmen  ;  (c)  eystem  of  pMticipatioD,  by  which  the  «•- 
ploy^  and  workmen  receive  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  profits  of  every  year ;  (4)  tin 
•dmiuist ration  of  ten  shares  of  the  company,  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and*Spirit  Mans- 
factory,  by  which  the  workmen  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  share  of  10  gaikkn 
in  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  so  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  prodta. 

IL  In$Utntion8  which  purpow  to  insure  lAs  exUiente  of  the  msa  and  tktir/amilieo  mgmntl 
M  aocidonU,  diaeaw,  old  age,  death ,  and  Jirt.-~(a)  Total  or  partial  payoieDt  of  waga 
in  case  of  illness;  (6)  a  fund  for  the  sick,  iu  order  to  give  medical  advice  and  moiif- 
tary  assistance  in  case  of  illness ;  (c)  '*  help  each  other,'*  a  fund  of  mntniil  aasiislaDce 
in  case  of  want ;  (d)  measures  and  laws  for  preventing  accidents  and  for  promotiBf 
health  iu  the  manufactory  ;  (0)  a  room  for  dressing  wonndn  and  for  instniction  in  tk 
art  of  bandaging  ;  (/)  insurance  against  accidents  (in  oonsiileration)  ;  (g)  insaraaet 
of  pensions  at  the  age  of  sixty  yean ;  (A)  life  insurance,  iu  behalf  of  the  families  of 
the  workmeu  and  employ 68  in  esse  of  death  of  the  husband  ;  (t)  lire  insa ranee. 

III.  lH8titutions  to  promote  the  matrrial  welfare  of  the  emplogA  and  vorlmem. — (i! 
Savings  bank  (voluntary),  an  opportunity  to  invest  money  saved;  (ft)  savings  bank 
(forced),  a  forced  saving  of  a  part  of  the  weekly  premiums,  according  to  the  agesf 
the  unmarried  and  according  to  the  number  of  the  uiemliers  of  the  faniiliea  of  tb» 
marrieil  workmen;  (c)  co-operative  baker's  shop ;  (d)  the  company  *'CoiniiioD  prof>- 
erty  "  (limited)  for  procuring  the  firnt  neceHsaries  of  life  (in  preparation) ;  (1)  dwell- 
ings in  Agneta  Park  for  employes  and  workmen  ;  (2)  shop  for  the  first  neceasarirs tf 
life. 

IV.  Institutions  which  purpose  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  director  and  ike  mm 
and  among  the  men  themselves^  to  make  life  more  agreeable,  and  to  raise  the  moral  mmd  is- 
ielloctnai  standing  of  the  workmen, — (a)  The  company  '*  The  Core,**  for  discussing  tk 
interests  of  the  workmen,  which  is  done  by  the  director,  the  foremen,  and  the  elected 
representatives  from  all  the  departments  of  the  manufactory  ;  (ft)  honorar3*  loember- 
•htp  of  those  workmen  who  have  left  the  manufactory  and  have  dtstingiiished  tbea- 
•elves  by  continuous  zeal  in'their  work  ;  (r)  the  villa,  billiard,  and  reading  roon; 
(d)  Agneta  Park  ;  {e)  the  tent  in  Agneta  Park,  theater,  and  place  of  recreation  ;  (P 
the  band  of  musicians  and  the  choir  '*  Forwards ;"  (g)  dinners  ami  festivals ;  (A)  • 
library  of  1,000  volumes;  (i)  scientific  and  literary  readings;  (j)  The  Factory  Newa^ 
weekly. paper  of  The  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory. 

V.  Institutions  to  promote  the  corporal,  moral,  and  intellectual  derelopmemt  of  the  duir 
dren. — (a)  Rewards  and  feasts  for  children  in  recompense  of  constant  attendance, 
diligence,  and  good  conduct  at  school ;  (ft)  teaching  of  practical  manual  work  fflr 
ohiidren  who  attend  the  school ;  (c)  school  for  apprentices  and  teaching  of  bandi- 
orafts  for  boys  who  have  left  school  honorably ;  (d)  gardens  and  play  grounds  fsi 
ohiidren  in  Agneca  Park  ;  (0)  nublic  examinations  and  exhibitions  of  flowers  reaisd 
by  ohiidren  and  of  obj-cts  made  by  them. 

Formation  of  eapital  bjf  the  employes  and  workmen. 

Saved  since  1875 44.280.W 

Paid  back 15.604.« 

Balance  December  31, 1H83 *i8,675u9i 

This  capital  is  invested  as  follows : 

Premium  savings  bank  (164  savers) 13,466.19 

Voluntary  savings  bank  (195  savers) 7, 010. 91 

Dwellings  (1  owner) 663.15 

Shares  of  the  company  (60  owners) 3,993.ftf 

Life  insurance 3,548.06 

Total 88,e75.» 

Voluntarg  savings  bank, 

Fkdsi 

Saved  since  1875 12,700.74 

Premiums  for  voluntary  saving 339.17 

Rewards  for  children  in  recompense  of  good  conduct  at  school 689. 35 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 9S0.37 

14.649.64 
Paid  back 7,638.88 

Balance  December  31,  1883,  to  82  sparers  and  113  children 7, 010. 76 
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Skekih  of  tkeprocMds  of  the  company  as  regards  both  capital  and  labor  m  the  years  1870-'82. 

CAPITAL. 


Capital 
supplied. 

Interest  doe  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent, 
per  annnm. 

Dividend  per  share. 

Paid- 

Yev. 

Money 

Money 
,opp.}ed. 

Interest 
unpaid. 

Months. 

Amount 

Interest. 
Florins. 

Profits. 
Florins. 

Total. 
Florins. 

1«70 

Florint. 
150,000 
150,000 
17,000 
167,000 
167,000 
167,000 
167,000 
167.000 
167,000 
200.000 
200,000 
200. 000 
200.000 
200,000 
400,000 
400,000 

12 

12 
6 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
i 
12 
12 

Fiorina. 

7,500 

7,500 

425 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

8,350 

8.850 

8.350 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

3,334 

20,000 

20,000 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 
7,500 

1«71....  i 
1872...... 

7.500 

425 

' 

8,350 

1878 

8(350 

1874  . 

52 

8,350 


334 

8,684 

1875 

8,850 

1876 

1877 

54 
130 

65 
244 

8,350 
8,350 
10, 000 
10,000 
lO.OiO 
10.000 
3,334 

668 
13,360 

8,000 
38.800 
61,800 
40,600 

7,200 

9.018 
21,710 
13,000 
•48,800 
71.800 
50.600 
10,534 

1878!.!.!. 

1879 

1880 

359 

1881....  1 
1882 

253 

52.67 

20.000 

1883 

100 

100.00 

20,000 

20.000 

40.000 

148.859 

l,2i7 

152  67 

88.384 

18.%  762 

274, 146 

60,475 

LABOR. 


Year. 

'Wages. 

Premiums. 
Florins. 

Share  In 
profits. 

Florins. 

TotaL 

1870 

Florins. 
11,500 
18,300 
18,200 
20,5«K) 
21,700 
22,700 
27.000 
2&500 
39,200 
50,100 
64.000 
90,400 
114,800 
119,400 

Florins. 
11,600 

iSi!:::;;:!!::;!!!:!::!:::: !!!!!!!!;.::.!:::: ;;;!!!!:!!!!: 

18,800 

1872 

18,200 
20,600 
23,600 
25,800 
32,400 

iSrs!!:::::!!::!::!!::!!!!!!!:!::!!:!::::!!!!!:!!!!::::!!!!:: 

1874 

1,800 
2,600 
5,400 
^900 
<800 
9.600 
18.800 
21.800 
17,100 
40,200 

1875 

1876 



1877 

87,400 

1878 

'  "  8.'000' 
7.000 
9,200 

45,600 

1879 

62.600 

1880 

80,800 

1881 

121,400 

1882 

131, 400 

188S 

8  IIM 

163,500 

645.800 

182,400;      28,100 

801,800 

SYSTEM  OF  PREMIUMS. 


[Eitraot  from  the  general  rules  of  the  fabric.] 

Article  77.  In  order  to  promote  the  zeal,  the  carefolnew,  and  the  ability  of  all 
the  employ^  and  workmen,  which  mast  result  in  the  quantity  produced  and  the 
tmst  01  our  consumers  in  a  good  and  regular  treatment— zeal,  carefulness,  and  abilitv, 
which  must  have  an  enormous  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  enterprise — a  weekly 
premium  is  given  as  a  reward  to  all  the  employ^  and  workmen  on  the  quantities  of 
yeast  and  spirits  obtained  from  the  materials  above  the  fixed  minimum.  If  the  pro- 
duction is  less  than  the  minimum  the  loss  must  be  made  up  for  by  the  overproduction 
of  the  following  weeks. 

Art.  78.  For  the  saving  of  coals  and  materials  premiums  may  be  given. 

Art.  79.  The  premiums  are  divided  in  proportion  of  the  wages.  The  director  pre« 
serves  the  right  of  deviating  from  this  rule  in  behalf  of  persons  whose  labor  and  ro- 
Bponsibility  have  been  of  particular  influence  on  the  amount  produced. 

Art.  80.  No  account  is  clue  of  the  distribution  of  the  premiums  by  the  director. 

Art.  81.  The  manner  of  paving  the  premiums  is  regulated  separately.  (For  re- 
Mlta  see  Sketch  of  the  Proceed.,  Ac.)  ^.^^^^^  byGoOglc 
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PREMIUM3  SAVINGS  BANK. 
[ReguUtlona  on  iMynent  of  the  premtiUDt.] 

Article  1.  These  regulations  serye :  (1)  To  preyent  unmarried  younf 
making  unnocP4<8ary  or  pernicions  expenses,  ana  from  creating  wants  wnich  do  i 
eorre8i>ond  with  the  interests  of  their  families  when  married  ;  (2)  to  procure  pecoai- 
ary  support  in  particular  cironmatances  (marriage,  child-birth,  disease,  &4$.)  y  (3)  ts 
enable  the  workmen  to  form  a  capital. 

Art.  2.  The  total  amount  of  the  premium  is  paid  to  married  men  withfoar  ormon 
children  of  leHS  than  fifteen  years. 

Of  the  premium  will  be  paid :  90  per  cent,  to  married  men  with  three  childrea, 
80  per  cent,  to  married  men  with  two  children,  70  per  cent,  to  married  men  with  om 
child  less  than  fifteen  years;  60  per  cent,  to  mamed  men  without  children ;  50  fcr 
cent,  to  unmarried  men  of  more  tnan  twenty-three  years;  25  per  cent,  to  nnmamed 
men  between  eight<een  and  twenty-three  years;  10  per  cent,  to  unmarried  men  of  Ims 
than  eighteen  years. 

Art.  3.  The  unpaid  part  of  the  premium  remains  the  property  of  the  owner  and  ii 
put  in  the  premium  savin^^s  bank  under  his  head. 

Art.  4.  The  manner  of  investing  that  money  and  its  interest  will  be  legnlated  ia 
oonsultation  with  the  company,  *' The  Core.'' 

Art.  5.  The  capital  and  interest  of  this  sayings  bank  cannot  be  claimed  before  ths 
age  of  sixt^'  years  is  attained,  except  when  leaving  or  being  dismissed  from  the  mana- 
UMBtory  or  in  particular  cases  in  which  the  director  decides. 

Art.  6.  As  extraordinary  restitutions  may  be  claimed,  if  so  much  capital  haa  beea 
deposited :  At  a  marriage,  twenty-five  times  the  amount  of  the  weekly  wages ;  at  s 
childbirth,  twice  the  amount  of  the  wee)cly  wages. 

Art.  7.  In  cases  of  illness  or  accidents  that  occasion  particular  expense  the  diieetor 
has  the  right  of  allowing  extraordinary  restitutions  or  a  temporary  payment  of  tlis 
whole  premium. 

•Art.  8.  It'  the  education  of  a  child  is  not  yet  complete  at  the  age  of  fifteen  yean 
the  payment  of  the  premium  may  be  postponed. 

Art.  9.  In  case  of  death  the  amount  under  the  head  of  the  deceased  will  be  paid  to 
his  widow  or  his  children. 

results. 

noriiM. 

Saved  since  1879 98,775.38 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent 854.79 

29,690.17 
Paid  back 16.164.07 

Balance  December  31,  1883,  for  164  savers 13,468.10 

Motives  of  the  repayments : 

floriBS. 

Departure  (75  savers) 3,499.88 

Marriage  (22  savers) 1,800,« 

Childbirth  (105  savers)... 1,772.65 

Death  (to  the  heirs  of  3  savers) 188.23 

Age  of  60  years  (2  savers) 37.60 

Purchase  of  sharus  of  the  company  (60  savers) 3,993^66 

Purchase  of  houses  (5  savers) 663.15 

Life  insurance  (85  savers) 3,542:08 

Other  motives 1 666.54 

Total 16,164.07 

PROFIT  SRARIKO. 

[Extract  fh>m  the  statates  of  the  oompsay.] 

Article  26.  The  remainder  of  the  profits  (i.  e.,  after  the  shareholders  have  received 
5  per  cent.)  is  divided  as  follows:  •  •  •  whilst  10  per  cent,  is  at  the  disposal  of 
the  director  and  the  committee,  who  invest  that  amount  in  behalf  of  the  employ^ 
and  workmen,  and  one  liable  to  account  for  it  to  the  general  meeting  of  sharehold- 
ers only.  They  apply  that  amount  for  insuring  the  future  of  the  employ^  and  work- 
men with  their  families. 

For  results  since  188  L  see  Sketch  of  iheprwieedtf  fo. 
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PENSION  AND  LIFB  INSUBANCB. 
[Extract  from  the  regulations  on  pension  and  life  insurance.] 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  amoant  of  the  share  of  the  profits  is  sufficient,  a 
certain  sum  is  placed,  in  behalf  of  the  employ^  and  workmen,  with  a  life-insnrance 
•ompany,  whicn  sum  corresponds  with  9  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  wages  during  the  past 
year. 

•For  this  amonnt  we  insure  (1)  an  annuity,  beginning  at  the  age  of  sixty  years;  (2) 
a  restitution  to  widows  and  children  in  case  of  death  before  the  a^e  of  sixty. 

The  amount  of  the  annuity  varies  according  to  the  sums  deposited  and  tne  age  of 
tiie  person  interested.  If  the  sum  of  9  per  cent,  of  the  wages  were  deposited  annually 
£rom  the  twenty-first  to  the  sixtieth  year,  the  annuity  would  amonnt  to  the  same  sum 
AA  the  wages  or  the  last  year. 

In  case  of  death  the  widow  and  children  receive  the  total  amount  of  all  the  sums 
deposited  in  behalf  of  the  deceased,  without  interest. 

A  workman  leaving  or  being  dismissed  does  not  lose  his  claim  upon  the  annuity  or 
reBtitntion  insured  in  his  behalf.  This,  however,  may  be  canceled  for  special  reasons, 
mm  bad  conduct,  dishonesty,  or  detriment  to  the  company. 

The  yearly  policies  for  every  individual  are  collected  in  a  register,  which  remains 
in  the  possession  of  the  company.  Every  person  interested  receives  a  note-book,  in 
which  the  amounts  insured  are  written  down  by  the  director. 

Of  each  of  those  documents  a  copy  is  to  be  found  at  the  exhibition. 

If  the  share  in  the  profits  is  insufficient  an  insurance  for  a  smaller  amonnt  is  made, 
or  the  sums  required  are  provided  by  the  insured  persons  themselves. 

If  the  share  in  the  profits  is  more  than  sufficient  a  reserve  tand  is  made,  and  if  that 
has  increased  to  a  proper  amonnt  the  rest  is  divided  and  paid  in  proportion  of  the 
wsges. 

RESULTS. 

Florins. 

Share  in  the  profits  of  the  years  1679, 1880, 1881,  and  1683 23,196.58 

Deposited  by  the  insured  persons  themselves 4,783.81 

From  different  resources 2, 977. 28 

30,957.61 
This  amount  has  been  invested  as  follows : 

Florins. 

National  Life  Insurance  Company  at  Rotterdam j39, 290. 14 

Voluntary  savings  bank,  in  behalf  of  six  elderly  persons 1, 667, 47 

30,957.61 

For  this  amoant  of  29,290.14  florins  is  insured  in  behalf  of  191  employ^ 
and  workmen : 

Annnities  beginning  at  the  age  of  sixty  years 9,085.51 

Bestitutions  in  case  of  death 27,966.46 

Up  to  January  1, 1884,  three  annuities,  amounting  to  82.85  florins,  have  become  due, 
and  retams  to  two  widows,  amounting  to  436.89  florins,  were  made. 

FIRB  IXSURANGB. 

RegutatioHs, 

Article  1.  At  the  office  of  the  manufactory  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  em- 
ploy^ and  workmen  to  insure  their  property  against  fire. 

Art.  2.  For  that  purpose  they  have  to  state  to  the  bookkeeper  their  names,  plaoe 
of  residence  (street  and  number^,  and  the  property  they  wish  to  insure  (houses,  rami- 
tare,  clothes,  merchandise),  witn  the  amount  for  which  they  wish  to  insure  it. 

Art.  3.  The  workmen  can  also  insure  their  clothes  and  tools  in  the  factory. 

Art.  4.  In  case  of  removal  the  bookkeeper  must  immediately  be  informed. 

Art.  5.  The  insurance  premium  is  2s.  6d.  per  year  for  every  £100,  which  must  be 
paid  in  four  weekly  payments,  of  which  the  first  is  due  at  the  end  of  the  week  in 
which  the  insurance  is  begun. 

Art.  6.  A  collective  insurance  is  contracted  by  the  director  with  a  sound  insurance 
company.  This  company  must  refer  for  the  objects  and  amounts  insured  to  the 
register  in  which  the  statements  are  written  down,  signed  by  the  person  insured  and 
oonntersigned  by  the  bookkeeper,  who  shall  send  this  register  every  three  months  to 
the  insurance  company  to  have  it  ratified. 

Art.  7.  The  register  will  be  at  all  times  accessible  to  the  persons  insured.  Every 
one  is  reponsible  for  the  exactness  of  his  statements,  and  in  case  of  fire  has  to  give 
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informfttion  to  the  bookkeeper  witfain  nix  hours.  The  Utter  is  not  responsible  kt 
may  difflcnities  that  might  arise  because  of  iooomplete  or  inexact  statements  in  Iks 
register. 

Jlofi«e»  and  rttmlta. 

A  workman  thinks  as  little  about  insuring  bis  life  as  about  insaring  his  propei^ 
against  fire.  He  does  not  know  where  to  go ;  he  bates  the  idea  of  hunting  oat  ss 
agent.  In  short,  of  every  100  workmen  90  at  least  forget  this  doty.  That  is  the  ns^ 
son  why  this  institution  has  been  founded  in  1877. 

On  January  1,  1884,  seventy^five  workmen  had  their  bouses  and  property  Insund 
for  the  amount  of  62,000  dorins. 

Twice  the  insurance  company  has  had  to  pay  damages,  and  even  these  were  trifling. 

THK  COMMITTBK  "THE  CORK." 

Articlb  1.  The  core  is  a  committee  among  the  employes  and  workmen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory,  founded  by  the  director,  in  order  to  have  a  reg- 
ular intercourse  witn  his  men,  and  to  discuss  with  them  their  interests  in  ooanectki 
with  those  of  the  manufactory,  so  as  to  promote  both  the  welfare  of  his  men  and  thst 
of  the  enterpriBe. 

Art.  2.  The  director  is  chairman  of  the  company.  Members  are  (1)  the  heads;  (S) 
the  emplov^  and  foremen;  (3)  the  representatives  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  manuuMstory  elected  out  of  and  by  the  workmen  who  have  a  fixed  employmesl 
below  the  rsnk  of  employ 6  and  foreman. 

Art.  3.  The  representatives  of  the  workmen  are  elected  for  every  separate  depart- 
ment of  the  manufactory  by  a  majority  of  votes  from  and  by  the  workmen  of  thai  de- 
partment. Every  departnienf  counting  less  than  ten  workmen  is  represented  by  one 
member.  Departments  that  count  more  than  ten  workmen  are  represented  by  oneosi 
of  every  ten.  Every  year  in  the  month  of  January  the  lints  of  the  electors  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  are  revised  and  published.  All  those  below  the  rank  of  employ^ 
and  foremsn,  who,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  have  had  a  fixed  employment  for  noore  tksa 
a  year  are  electors  and  eligible.  After  the  publication  of  tne  lists  of  electors  oss- 
half  of  the  elected  annually  retire,  and  they  are  not  immediately  eligible  again.  Tbe 
order  of  retirement  is  regulated  for  the  first  time  by  drawing  lots,  and  afterwaidi 
goes  by  turos.  The  representative  of  a  department  when  removed  to  another  de- 
partment has  to  resign,  and  his  place  is  filled  up  in  the  usual  way  by  election. 

Art.  4.  The  director  may  convoke  the  members  whenever  he  thinks  fit,  or  when  be 
has  been  invited  to  do  so. 

Art.  5.  The  discussions  and  decisions  of  the  company  are  absolutely  admonitoiy, 
so  that  in  no  case  whatever  they  can  be  binding  for  the  director. 

Art.  6.  All  voting  is  done  by  secret  ballot. 

Art.  7.  During  the  meetings  the  members  may  begin  a  disonesion  about  any  sub- 
leot  concerning  tne  interests  of  the  men  and  of  the  manufactory,  though  the  director 
has  a  right  of  closing  those  discussions  if  he  thinks  they  go  beyond  the  province  of 
the  company. 

Art.  8.  The  director  has  moreover  the  right  (1 )  of  introducing  strangers ;  (2)  of  mak- 
ing whatever  alterations  he  chooses  in  these  regulations. 

RSOUIJLTION8  ON    RK WARDS    TO    THR    CHILDREN    AT   SCHOOL    FOR  PROORK88,  GOOD 
CONDUCT,  AND  CONSTANT  ATTKNDANCB. 

Article  1.  Every  employ^  and  workman  can  allow  his  children,  or,  if  unmarried 
his  brothers  and  sisters  at  school  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  these  regulations,  ana 
only  has  to  send  in  their  names,  ages,  and  the  names  of  the  school  they  attend  to  the 
head  of  the  department  **  Interests  of  the  employ^  and  workmen.'' 

Art.  2.  The  masters  receive  every  month  a  printed  paper  for  every  child,  in  order 
to  note  the  number  of  non-attendances  and  their  ideas  about  progress  and  conduct. 
These  reporto  are  handed  back  by  the  children  themselves  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment mentioned  above. 

Art.  3.  This  same  person  copies  these  rei>orto  in  a  register  which  is  filled  up  every 
month  and  is  always  lying  in  the  recreation  room. 

Art.  4.  On  November  30  an  annual  list  of  non-attendance,  progress,  and  conduct  is 
composed  from  that  register  and  afterwards  prtntod.  The  order  in  which  the  namet 
of  the  children  are  placed  is :  (1)  According  to  progress,  (2)  according  to  condact,  (3) 
according  to  attendaoce,  (4)  alphabetically. 

Art.  5.  With  rezard  to  the  reports  of  the  maiters,  monthly  rewards  are  given, 
namely:  For  excellent  progress,  a  reward  of  3d. ;  good  progress,  "id. ;  good  condnel^ 
2d. ;  constant  attendance,  2<f.  By  constant  attendance  is  meant  the  not  mlasiog  of  a 
single  school  hour,  uot  even  because  of  illness.  r^rA^i-rlr> 
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Abt.  6.  Non-Attendance  because  of  reli^ons  daties  is  not  counted  as  such. 

Art.  7.  Tbe  rewards  allowed  are  plaocwl  in  the  savings  bank  of  the  mannfaotory, 
and  the  children  receive  a  note  book,  in  which  the  monthly  amonnts  of  rewards  are 
mooted  down,  when  showing  their  reports. 

Art.  8.  These  rewards  cannot  be  claimed  before  the  end  of  the  year,  except  with 
tlie  special  permission  of  the  director. 

Art.  9.  Every  summer  and  every  winter  a  school  festival  takes  place. 

Art.  10.  Children  who  have  played  the  trnant  and  those  who  have  not  been  able  to 
band  in  their  monthly  repurts  regularly  are  excluded  from  these  festivals. 

Art.  11.  No  admittance  without  a  ticket. 

Art.  12.  At  the  winter  festival  prizes  are  given  according  to  merit. 

Art.  13.  No  child  can  claim  any  privilege  mentioned  in  these  regnlations  if  his  or 
ber  conduct  is  bad,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  masters. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  FACTORY-NEWS,    EXHIBITION  NVMBBB, 

RKOULATI0N8  ON  THE  INBTRUCTIOM  FOR  APPRENTICES. 

Article  1.  The  sons  of  our  employes  and  workmen,  who  have  reached  the  age  of 
13  years  and  have  left  the  common  school  with  a  certificate  of  sufficient  progress  and 
good  conduct,  can  be  placed  as  apprentices  at  the  manufactory. 

Art.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  make  able  workmen  and  useful  citizens 
of  the  bovs,  by  practical  and  theoretical  instruction ;  to  make  good  and  well-devel- 
oped workmen  for  the  manufactory. 

Art.  3.  The  apprentices  are  placed  under  the  care  and  protection  of  all,  and  more- 
orer  each  apprentice  under  the  special  care  and  guidance  of  one  of  the  employ^  or 
workmen,  whilst  the  head  of  the  department  '*  Interests  of  the  employes  and  work- 
men" has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  apprentices. 

Art.  4.  In  the  work  that  the  apprentices  have  to  do  their  development  will  be 
more  considered  than  the  immediate  interests  of  the  manufactory. 

Art.  5.  Eveiy  morning  from  6.45  to  9  o'clock  the  apprentices  receive  theoretical 
teaching  after  a  fixed  table  of  inHtruction. 

Art.  f>.  As  a  partial  providing  in  their  wants,  the  parents  of  the  apprentices  receive 
for  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  lOd.  to  Is,  bd,  a  week ;  fourteen  years,  1«.  M.  to  3«. 
4ii.;  fifteen  years,  3«.  4d.  to  5«.;  sixteen  years,  5«.  to  6«.  Hd.;  seventeen  years,  6«.  8d.  to 
8«.  4d.,  of  which  amount  10  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  apprentices  as  pocket  money. 

Art.  7.  As  soon  as  they  have  reached  the  age  of  seventeen  years  the  apprenticeship 
is  considered  as  finished. 

After  a  well-passed  examination  the  apprentices  receive  a  certificate  of  well-finished 
apprenticeship. 

After  that,  and  even  before  that  time,  when  necessary,  to  complete  their  education 
•nd  development  places  are  sought  for  the  apprentices  in  workshops  or  manufactories, 
where  they  can  practice  the  handicraft  they  nave  chosen. 

After  having  worked  for  at  least  two  years  with  others  and  having  conducted  them- 
selves well,  the^  may  get  in  their  department  an  employment  at  our  manufactory,  if 
racanoies  permit. 

RESULTS. 

Specimens  of  carpentry,  blacksmith's  and  coppersmith's  work  made  by  the  appren- 
tices, together  with  specimens  of  practical  manual  labor,  as  taught  at  the  school  of 
the  manufactory,  and  made  by  the  children  there  and  at  home,  may  be  seen  at  the 
exhibition. 
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TOIiUMES    I    AND    11. 


SECRETARY'S  LETTER. 

Pace. 
Introduotory 1-7 

GEBMAlfT. 

AlBftoe-Lorraine 8,9 

(The  general  trades,  8;  tanners,  9;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  9; 
shop  wages,  9;  fancy  stores,  9;  agricaltoral  laborers,  9;  printers, 
9;  prices  of  necessaries  of  life,  9;  workingmen's  meals,  9;  din- 
ner, 9;  sapper,  9;  working  hoars,  9.) 

Barmen 10,11 

(Wages  in  Barmen  :  General  trades,  10 ;  machine-shops  and  iron-works, 
11 ;  printing  offices,  11 ;  agricaltaral  wages,  11 ;  food  prices,  11 ; 
how  a  workingman's  family  lives,  11.) 

Berlin 1»-14 

(Wages  in  Berlin,  12 ;  stone  and  marble  workers,  12 ;  crockery  ware, 
12 ;  port-ers,  12;  porcelain  workers,  12;  foandries  of  articles  of  art, 
12;  engine  works,  12 ;  book-binders,  12;  sewingrmachine  factories, 
12 ;  general  trades,  12 ;  how  the  workiugman  lives  in  Berlin,  12 ;  a 
laborer's  statement,  12 ;  a  mason's  statement,  13 ;  a  book-binder's 
statement,  13;  food  prices,  14;  cost  of  living,  13.) 

Bremen 14-16 

(Average  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  general  trades  per  week  of  sixty 
hoars,  15 ;  average  wages  paid  glass-workers  per  week  of  sixty-five 
hoars,  15;  store  and  shop  wages  in  retail  stores  per  year,  15 ;  hoase- 
hold  wages  in  towns  and  cities  per  year,  16 ;  printing  offices  in  Ber- 
lin per  week  of  sixty  hoars,  16.) 

Dresden 16 

(Women  and  dog  teams,  16.) 

Dnsseldorf 16,17 

Crefeld 18,19 

ICayence 19-22 

(House  industry  in  Hesse,  19 ;  how  a  workingman  lives  in  Mayence,  20; 
female  labor  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  21.) 

Silesia 23 

Tharingia 23 

Wortemberg 24-27 
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All  (Germany S7-I6 

(Female  labor  in  (xermany,  97 ;  general  trades  wages,  30 ;  brick-yard 
wages  near  Berlin,  32 ;  how  German  artisans  liTe,  32 ;  a  Straaburg 
plasterer,  32;  Barmen  worlcingmen,  32;  a  foreman  cooper  in  Bre- 
men, 32;  how  a  brick-layer's  family  lires  in  Hambarg,  32;  how  a 
workingman  lives  in  Silesia,  ^;  house  labor,  33;  factories,  mills, 
&o.,  34;  factory  and  mill  life  in  Germany,  35;  factory  and  mill 
life  in  Barmen,  35 ;  factory  and  mill  life  in  Silesia,  35 ;  factory  and 
mill  life  in  Saxony,  35 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works, 
35;  iron  and  steel  works  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  36;  wages 
in  the  Krnpp  works  at  Essen,  37 ;  glass- workers,  37 ;  mines  and 
mining,  39;  railway  employ4$s,  39;  ship-yards  and  ship-building, 
40 ;  seamen's  wages,  41 ;  shop  wages,  41 ;  household  wages  in  towns 
and  cities,  42;  agricultural  wages,  43 ;  agricultural  labor  in  the  Ber- 
lin district,  43 ;  Silesian  farm  laborers,  43 ;  agricultural  day  labor- 
ers of  Saxony,  44 ;  agncultural  labor  in  Wurtemberg,  44 ;  agricult- 
ural labor  in  the  Dantzig  district,  44 ;  trades  and  labor,  Govern- 
ment employ,  45;  printers  and  printing  offices,  45.) 


ENGLAlfD. 

England 45|tf 

Birmingham 46-4B 

(A  brush-maker,  47;  a  female  tack-maker,  47.) 

Bradford 48,49 

Bristol 49,50 

(Factory  labor  in  the  west  of  England,  50.) 
Cornwall 51 

(Female  wages,  51 ;  raillerH'  wages,  51 ;  wages  in  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  51 ;  miners'  wages,  51 ;  agricultural  wages,  51 ;  printing-of- 
fices, 51.) 
Leeds 51,58 

(Agricultural  wages,  51 ;  general  trades  wages,  51 ;  wages  in  worsted 
mills,  51 ;  wages  in  foundries  and  machine  shops,  51 ;  wages  in 
glass  works,  52;  an  iron  refiner's  statement,  52 ;  miners'  wages,  52.) 
Liverpool £2,53 

(Dock  labor,  53.) 
London 53,54 

(How  London  mechanics  live,  54 ;  female  labor  in  London,  54.) 
Manchester 65,56 

(Female  labor  in  Manchester,  55 ;  female  wages,  56.) 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 56 

(Ship-building,  56;  miners'  wages,  56;  wages  in  the  iron-works,  57; 
female  labor,  58.) 
Nottingham 56,59 

(Female  labor  in,  59.) 

Sheffield 59,60 

Tunstall 60-62 

(The  potters  of,  60;  female  labor  in  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  61.) 
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WAIVES. 

Page* 

Wales 62,63 

Recapitulation  of  labor  conditions  in  England  and  Wales 63 

(General  trades,  64;  >yoolen  mills  in  Bradford*66;  woolen  cloth  fac- 
toiies  in  Wiltshire,  66 ;  cotton  mills  in  the  Manchester  district,  67 ; 
worsted  mills  in  Leeds,  70;  lace  and  hosiery  mills  of  Nottingham, 
70;  how  English  factory  operatives  live,  71;  foundries,  machine 
shops,  and  iron-works,  73;  glass  and  pottery  workers  in  England, 
74;  mines  and  mining,  77;  railway  employes,  77;  ship-yards  and 
ship-building,  79 ;  seamen's  wages,  80 ;  shop  wages,  80;  agricultural 
wages,  81 ;  agricultural  labor  in  the  Newcastle  district,  82 ;  corpora- 
tion employes,  82;  (Government  departments  and  offices,  83;  trades 
and  labor,  Government  employ,  85 ;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
85.) 

SGOTI^AND. 

Dundee 86,87 

Olasgow 87,88 

Dunfermline 88 

(Wages  throughout  Scotland:  General  trades  wages, 89;  factories  and 
mills  in  Scotland,  90;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  91 ; 
glass-workers,  92 ;  mines  and  mining.  92 ;  railway  emp]oy6s,  94 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  95;  seamen's  wages,  95 ;  shop  wages, 
96 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  97 ;  agricultural  wages, 
98 ;  corporation  employ^,  101 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  102.) 

IREI.A1VD. 

Ireland 104 

(Causes  of  emigration,  selection  of  new  homes,  105 ;  general  trades 
wages,  106;  factories,  miUs,  <&c.,  107;  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  iron- works,  108;  mines  and  mining,  108;  railway  employes, 
108;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  108 ;  seamen's  wages,  109 ;  shop 
wages,  109 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  109 ;  corporation 
employ^,  110;  printers  and  printing  offices,  110.) 

FRAlVGi:. 

France.. , 110,111 

Bordeaux 111-113 

(Daily  wages  of  laborers,  112;  average  price  of  necessaries  of  life,  113.) 

Marseilles 113,114 

Rheims 114,115 

Bouen 115,116 

Wages  paid  per  week  in  France 116-124 

(General  trades,  116;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  118;  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  and  iron  works,  119 ;  glass- workers,  119 ;  mines  and  mining, 
120;  railway  employes,  120;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  121; 
seamen's  wages,  122;  shop  wages,  123;  househould  wages  in  towns 
and  cities,  123 ;  agricultural  wages,  124 ;  printers  and  printing  of- 
fices, 124.) 

BEI.GIU]fI. 

Belgium 125-133 

(Wages  in  Belgium:  General  trades,  128;  factories,  mills,  &.C.,  129; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  129 ;  glass- workers,  130 ; 
mines  and  mining,  130 ;  railway  employes,  131 ;  ship-yards  and  ship- 
building, 131;  seamen's  wages,  132;  shop  wages,  132;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  132 ;  agricultural  wages,  133 ;  printers 
and  printing  offices  133. )  Digitized  by  (^OOQ Ic 
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HOI^LAND. 

Holland 13a-l» 

(Wages  in  Holland :  General  trades,  135 ;  factories,  mills,  Ac.,  136 ; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  136 ;  railway  employes, 
136;  ship-yards  and  nhip*boilding,  136;  scTamen's  wages,  137  ;  shop 
wages,  137;  honsehold  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  138;  agricnltnral 
wages,  138;  printers  and  printing  offices,  138.) 

SW^ITZERI^AND. 

Berne 139,14(? 

Basle 140,141 

SaintGalle 141,142 

Zurich 142,143 

(Wages  in  SwitzerUnd :  General  trades,  144 ;  factories,  mills,  &.C.,  145; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  145 ;  railway  employ^ 
146;  seamen's  wages,  146;  shop  wages  in  Switzerland,  146;  honse- 
hold wages  in  towns  and  cities,  147;  agricnltnral  wages,  147;  cor- 
poration era  ploy  69, 147 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  148 ; 
cantonal  government  employ,  148;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
149.) 

ITAI.T. 

Italy 149,150 

Piedmont 150,151 

(Wages  paid  general  trades,  150.) 

Sicily 151,158 

Tuscany 152-154 

(Wages  paid  in  the  arsenal  at  Speszia,  154 ;  average  consumption  of 
food,  154;  total  popnlation,  154.) 

AVSTBIA-HUnrOART. 

Austria 154-156 

Bohemia 156,157 

(Wages  paid  in  glass-works,  157.)  ^ 

Cost  of  living  in  Austria  and  the  United  States 157.  ir>^ 

(Wages  in  Austria-Hungary:  Cteneral  trades,  158 ;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
159 ;  foundries,  machine-shops^  and  iron-works,  160;  glass- worken, 
160;  mines  and  mining,  161;  railway  employes,  162;  ship-yards 
and  ship-huilding,  163;  seamen's  wages,  163;  shop  wages,  163; 
honsehold  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  164 ;  agricultural  wages,  164 ; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  164.) 

DEnrMABK. 

Denmark HM-170 

(Incomes  and  expenses  of  four  laborers'  families,  165.  Wages :  General 
trades,  166 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  167 ;  foundries,  maohine-shops, 
and  iron-works,  167 ;  glass- workers,  167 ;  railway  employ^,  167 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  168;  seamen's  wages,  168;  shop  wages, 
168;  household  wsges  in  towns  and  cities,  169;  agricultural  wages, 
169;  corporation  employes,  169;  .Government  departments  and 
offices,  169;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ,  170;  printers 
and  printing  offices  170.) 
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PORTUGAI.. 

Pagflb 
Portugal 170,171 

EUROPE AlV    T1JRKEF. 

ESuTopean  Turkey 171,172 

RUSSIA. 

RiiBsla 172-177 

(How  a  metal  tnrtier  lives  in  St.  Petersburg,  173.  Wages:  General 
trades,  174;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  175;  foundries,  macbine-sbops, 
and  iron-works,  175 ;  glass- workers,  176 ;  sbop  wages,  176 ;  house- 
hold wages  in  towns  and  cities,  176;  agricultural  wages,  176; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  177.) 

RECAPITULATION. 

Labor  in  Enrojie  and  the  United  States  compared 177-193 

(Wages:  General  trades,  178;  wages  iu  1878  and  1884,  180;  general 
trades  1878  and  1884,  181 ;  factories,  and  mills,  182 ;  foundries,  ma- 
obine-shops  and  iron-works,  183 ;  glass-works,  183 ;  mines  and  min- 
ing, 183 ;  railway  wages,  184 ;  ship- yards  and  ship-building,  185 ; 
shop  wages,  185 ;  household  w^ages,  186;  printers  and  printing  offi- 
ces, 186;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  187;  retail  prices  of  nee-' 
essaries  of  life  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  188 ;  price  of  cloth- 
ing in  Europe,  191 ;  house  rents  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  ^ 
191 ;  relative  cost  of  manufacture  in  different  countries,  192 ;  social 
and  moral  conditions,  192 ;  conclusion,  193. ) 
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CONTINENT   OF    EUROPE. 

GEBllEAlir¥. 

Germftny :  Report  by  Consul-General  Brewer,  of  Berlin 196-2S 

(Protective  tariff,  195 ;  protection  of  employ^  in  Germany,  196 ;  popu- 
lation and  employment  of  the  same,  196 ;  moral  effects  of  female 
labor  in  Europe,  197 ;  female  wages,  197  ;  credit  and  loan  associa- 
Germany,  198 ;  trade  societies,  196 ;  strikes,  198 ;  food  pur- 
chases, 199;  habits  of  the  working  class,  199;  political  rights,  199; 
armx  service  and  female  field-work,  200;  taxation  in  Germany, 
SOO;  wages  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  206;  average  price  of 
agricultural  labor  in  Germany,  210;  total  income  of  a  day  laborer 
and  family  in  Pomerania,  210 ;  similar  statement  in  East  Prussia, 
210;  wages  in  Berlin,  212 ;  income  and  expenditure  of  two  laborers 
in  Berlin,  216 ;  same  of  two  masons  in  Berlin,  217 ;  same  of  two 
^  book-binders,  217 ;  comparative  statement  of  weekly  average  wages 
in  Berlin,  July,  1881,  and  February,  1884,  218 ;  salaries  and  wages 
paid  by  the  Great  Berlin  Tramway  Company,  219;  average  of 
salaries  and  wages  paid  per  year  by  the  Prussian  Government  to 
officials  and  employes  of  the  Hamburg  Railway,  219 ;  salaries  of 
the  royal  police  of  Berlin,  220 ;  cost  of  living  throughout  Germany, 
221 ;  current  and  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  Berlin,  May,  1884, 
223;  cost  of  living  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  223.) 

PRUSSIA. 

Prussia:  Report  by  Consul-General  Vogeler 82&-244 

(Divisions  of  labor  in  the  German  Empire,  225 ;  how  a  family  lives, 
226 ;  how  a  laborer's  family  lives,  228 ;  how  a  farm  laborer's  family 
lives,  228 ;  percentage  of  food  expenses,  229 ;  industrial  and  me- 
chanical laborers,  229;  miners,  diggers,  and  iron-workers,  230; 
wages  in  factories,  231 ;  condition  of  factory  work-people,  232;  ani- 
line factory  and  its  workmen,  232 ;  factory  homes,  234 ;  general 
trades,  234  ;  cigar-makers'  wages,  235  ;  boot  and  shoe  factories  in 
Germany  and  the  United  States,  235 ;  shoemakers'  wages,  236 ;  di- 
rect taxaUon  in  Prussia,  236 ;  commerce  and  traffic,  237 ;  wages 
on  state  railroads,  237 ;  domestic  service,  238 ;  strikes,  239 ;  sum- 
mary, 239.  Wages  in  Frankfort-on-the-Maln :  General  trades,  239 ; 
factories,  mills,  &c.,  240 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works, 
240 ;  glass- workers,  241 ;  railway  employes,  241 ;  store  and  shop 
wages,  241 ;  household  wages,  242 ;  agricultural  wages,  242 ;  cor- 
poration employds,  242;  Government  employes,  243;  laborers  in 
Government  employ,  243 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  243 ;  prices 
of  food  and  lodgings,  244. )  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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Aix-la-Cbapelle :  Report  by  Consul  Lincoln 244-353 

(Sates  of  wages,  244 ;  cost  of  living,  244 ;  weayer's  statement;  245 ;  past 
and  present  wages,  245 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  245 ;  feel- 
ing between  employer  and  employ^,  246 ;  organized  condition  of  la- 
bor, 246 ;  insurance  and  accident  laws,  247 }  fund  for  the  relief  of  fac- 
tory hands  and  laborers  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  247 ;  same  at  Burtsc- 
heid,  248 ;  strikes  and  courts  of  arbitration,  248 ;  freedom  in  food 
purchases,  248 ;  co-operative  societies,  248 ;  general  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  249 ;  safety  of  employ^,  249 ;  political  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  workingman,  250 ;  causes  leading  to  emigration,  250 ; 
female  labor,  250 ;  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  wages,  250 ; 
hours  of  labor,  250 ;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  employes,  251 ; 
means  provided  for  improvement,  251 ;  means  provided  for  safety 
in  case  of  accident,  251 ;  provisions  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures, 
251 ;  wages  during  the  past  Hve  years,  251 ;  education  among  the 
women  employes,  251.  Wages :  General  trades,  252 ;  factories,  mills, 
&o,f  252;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  253;  railway 
employes,  253 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  253 ;  printers  and  printing 
offices,  253.) 

Alsace-Lorraine:  Report  by  Consul  Ballon 253-267 

(Number  of  work-people  in  Alsace,  253 ;  the  old  and  the  modem  work- 
men, 254  ;  strikes,  255 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  255 ;  working 
hours,  256 ;  meals,  256 ;  how  a  Strasbnrg  plasterer  lives,  256 ;  cost  of 
living  in  Alsace,  257;  unmarried  young  men,  258;  children,  258; 
house  rent,  258 ;  aid  societies,  259  ;  co-operative  associations,  260 ; 
political  rights,  260 ;  accidents,  260 ;  fires,  261 ;  female  labor,  261 ; 
emigration,  262 ;  acknowledgment,  262.  Wages :  Grcneral  trades, 
262;  factories,  mills,  &c.,263;  glass- workers,  265;  store  and  shop 
wages,  265 ;  household  wages,  266 ;  agricultural  wages,  266 ;  cor- 
poration employ^,  266 ;  Government  employ^,  266 ;  printers^and 
printing  offices,  267.) 

Barmen:  Report  by  Consul  Schoenle 267-297 

(Introductory,  267 ;  male  labor,  267 ;  rates  of  wages,  267 ;  the  cost  of 
living  to  the  laboring  classes,  268;  past  and  present  wages  and 
prices,  268 ;  rates  of  wages,  269 ;  the  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
269 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  270 ;  organized  con- 
dition of  labor,  271 ;  miners'  leagues,  271 ;  strikes,  272 ;  food  pur- 
chases, 273 ;  co-operative  societies,  273 ;  expenses '  of  a  laborer's 
family,  277 ;  safety  of  employes  in  mills  and  factories,  277  ;  politi- 
cal rights,  278 ;  taxation,  280 ;  emigration  and  the  causes  therefor, 
281 ;  female  labor,  282;  female  wages,  282;  average  wages  paid  to 
female  adults,  284  ;  hours  of  female  labor,  284 ;  moral  and  physical 
conditions  of  female  employes,  285 ;  means  for  the  improvement  of 
female  employ^,  285 ;  safety  of  female  employed,  286 ;  sanitary 
measures  and  care  of  sick  and  disabled,  286 ;  competition  of  female 
with  male  labor,  286 ;  education,  &c.,  287.  Wages :  General 
trades,  287;  factories,  mills,  &c.,289;  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  iron- works,  289 ;  mines  and  mining,  289 ;  railway  employ^, 
290 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  291 ;  household  wages,  292 ;  agricultural 
wages,  292 ;  municipal  and  Government  employes,  293 ;  printers  and 
printing  offices,  295.  Cost  of  living,  296 ;  female  employment  in 
Barmen  and  Elberfield,  297.) 
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Bremen:  Report  by  Consul  Wilaon 

(Male  labor :  Rates  of  wa^es,  S96 ;  cost  of  living,  299 ;  past  and  present 
wages,  300 ;  habits  of  the  workingmen,  300 ;  feeling  between  em- 
ployer and  employes,  300;  organic  condition  of  labor,  300;  strikes, 
301 ;  payments  and  purchases,  301 ;  co-operative  societies,  301 ;  con- 
dition of  the  working  people,  301 ;  workingmen's  homes,  302 ; 
clothing,  302;  how  mechanics  live  in  Bremen,  302;  protection  of 
employes,  303;  political  rights,  303;  causes  of  emigration,  303;  fe- 
male labor,  303 ;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  laborers, 
304;  female  education,  304;  general  remarks,  305.  Wages:  General 
trades,  305 ;  factories,  mills,  d:c.,  306 ;  foundries,  machine-shops  and 
iron-works,  307;  glass-works,  307 ;  railways  and  railway  employ^ 
307;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  308;  seamen's  wages,  308;  store 
and  shop  wages,  309;  household  wages,  310;  agricultural  wages, 
310;  corporation  employes,  310;  Government  employ^,  311 ;  trades 
and  labor  in  Government  employ,  312 ;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
312.) 

Bavaria :  Report  by  Consul  Horstmann,  of  Nuremberg 31d-3U 

(Acknowledgment,  312;  cost  of  living,  312;  past  and  present  wages, 
313;  habits  of  the  Bavarian  working  people,  313;  strikes,  313; 
food  purchases,  313;  protection  of  employes,  313;  female  wages: 
314;  female  employment,  314  ;  general  wages  in  Bavaria,  314.) 

Cologne  :  Report  by  Consul  Spackman 316-323 

(Rates  of  wages,  31G ;  cost  of  living,  316 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
317 ;  feeling  between  employd  and  employer,  317 ;  organized  con- 
dition of  labor,  317;  strikes,  317;  freedom  of  purchase,  317;  co- 
operative societies,  318;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
318 ;  political  rights,  319 ;  causes  of  emigration,  319 ;  female  labor, 
319.  Wages :  General  trades,  319 ;  foundries,  machine-shops  and 
iron-works,  320;  glass- workers,  321;  railway  employ^  321;  sea- 
men's wages,  321 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  322 ;  household  wages,  322; 
agricultural  wages,  322 ;  corporation  employ<Ss,  322 ;  Government 
employes,  .')23 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ,  323 ;  print- 
ers and  printing  offices,  323.) 

Crefeld:  Report  by  Consul  Potter 324-3S3 

(Interviews  with  workingmen,  324;  workingmen  and  wages,  324; 
causes  of  emigration,  326 ;  Crefeld  textile  industries,  326 ;  the  homes 
of  the  weavers,  327 ;  expenditures,  329 ;  lottery  tickets  and  hope, 
329 ;  political  rights,  329 ;  workingmen  and  lottery  gambling,  330 ; 
election  laws  explained,  330 ; ,  a  dyer's  testimony,  331 ;  strikes,  332 ; 
a  printer's  testimony,  333;  retail  prices  of  provisions,  333;  a 
butcher's  testimony,  334 ;  farming  and  farming  lands,  334 ;  a  farm- 
er's testimony,  3:^4 ;  a  laborer's  testimony,  336 ;  co-operative  as- 
sociation, 336 ;  insurance  against  sickness,  337 ;  regulations  for 
union  insurance  associations,  339 ;  condition  of  the  iron  and  coal 
mines,  339 ;  how  the  miners  live,  340 ;  strikes,  341 ;  coal  and  coal- 
mining industries,  341;  miners'  wages,  341;  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employes,  342;  habits  of  miners,  342;  co-operative 
societies,  343;  living  expenses  of  miners,  343;  safety  of  working 
people  in  mines,  344 ;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  344 ;  price  of 
food  and  household  supplies  in  1883,  345 ;  prevailing  customs  in 
Krupp's  establishment,  345;  Prussian  elementary  school  system, 
345;  opinions  of  Crefeld  teachers,  345 ;  teachers' salaries,  349 ;  ex- 
penses of  Prussian  city  governments,  350.  Wages :  General  trades, 
351 ;  female  employes,  352 ;  agricultural  wages,  352 ;  railroad  f^ 
ploy^s  and  machinists,  35.3.)  -^ 
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I>aiitzic:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Collae 353-359 

(Male  labor,  cost  of  livingi  353;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  353; 
feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  354 ;  organization  strikesi 
food  purchases,  and  co-operatiye  societies,  354 ;  general  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  354 ;  miscellaneous,  354 ;  female  labor,  355. 
Wages:  General  trades,  356j  foundries,  machine-shops,  d&c,  356; 
glass-works,  357;  railway  employes,  357;  ship-yard  wages,  357; 
seamen's  wages,  357 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  358;  household  wages, 
358;  agricultural  wages,  358;  corporation  employes,  358;  Govern- 
ment employes,  359;  trades  in  Government  employ,  359;  printers' 
wages,  359.) 
Z>zeaden:  Report  by  Consul  Mason '. 359-366 

(Rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  359;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
359;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  360;  organization  of 
labor,  360 ;  general  condition  of  the  workii^  classes,  360;  safety  of 
employes  in  mills  and  mines,  360 ;  political  rights,  360 ;  taxation, 
361 ;  causes  of  emigration,  361 ;  female  labor,  361 :  women  and  dog 
teams,  361.  Wages:  General  trades,  362;  factories  and  mills,  363; 
foundries,  machine-shops,'  &c.,  363;  glass- workers,  363;  mines  and 
mining,  364;  railway  employ^,  364;  ship-yard  wages,  365;  store 
and  shop  wages,  365;  household  wages,  365;  agricultural  wages, 
365;  corporation  employes,  366;  Government  employes  366 ;  print- 
ers'wages,  366.) 
Dusseldorf:  Report  by  Consul  Warner - 366-371 

(Condition  of  the  working  people,  367 ;  feeling  between  employ68  and 
employers,  367;  savings  funds,  367 ;  compulsory  school  attendance, 
367;  the  workingmen  in  politics,  367;  how  the  workmen  live,  368; 
average  wages,  368 ;  food  prices,  369.  Wages :  General  trades,  369; 
cost  of  living,  370;  foundries,  machine-shops,  andiron-works,  370; 
factories  and  mills,  371 ;  railway  employes,  371 ;  household  wages, 
371;  shop  and  store  wages,  371.) 
Elberfeld:  Report  by  Vice-Consul  Von  Wrede 372-376 

(Cost  of  living,  372 ;  statement  of  a  dyer,  372;  past  and  piesent  wages, 
372;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  372;  organized  condition  of 
labor,  372;  general  condition  of  working  people,  373;  safety  of 
employes,  373;  political  rights,  373;  causes  of  emigration,  373; 
^female  labor,  373;  state  of  education,  374.  Wages:  General  trades, 
374;  factories  and  mills,  375;  railway  employ^,  375;  store  and 
shop  wages,  375;  household  wages,  375;  agricultural  wages,  376; 
Government  employes,  376;  trades  in  Government  employ,  376; 
printers'  wages,  376). 
Oldenburg :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Gross,  of  Brake  and  Nordenhamm . .      377-383 

(Wages:  General  trades,  377;  factories  and  mills,  378;  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  378;  glass- workers,  378;  railway  employ 6s,  378; 
ship-yard  wages,  379;  wages  of  seamen,  379;  store  and  shop  wages, 
380;  household  wages,  381;  agricultural  wages,  381;  corporation 
employes,  381 ;  Government  employes,  382 ;  trades  in  Government 
employ,  382;  printers'  wages,  383). 
Bamburg:  Report  by  Consul  Bailey 383-392 

(Food  prices,  383;  past  and  present  wages.  383;  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  383;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  384;  organ- 
ized condition  of  labor,  384;  prevalency  of  strikes,  384;  co-oper- 
ative societies,  384 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  384 ; 
safety  of  employes,  385;  political  rights,  386;  causes  which  lead  qoqIc 
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Hambnrg:  Report  by  Consnl  Riley — Continned. 

to  emigration,  386;  female  labor,  386.  Wages:  General  trades, 
388;  factories  and  mills,  388;  fonndries  and  machine-ahops,  389; 
glass-workers,  389;  sbip-bnilding,  389;  seamen's  wages,  ^90;  store 
and  sbop  wages,  390 ;  bous<>hold  wages  391 ;  agricultural  wages, 
391 ;  corporation  employes,  391 ;  Goyemment  employ^  392 ;  trades 
in  Government  employ,  392;  printers'  wages,  392.) 

Kiel:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  8artori 383.396 

(Wages:  General  trades,  393;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  393;  sea- 
men's wages,  394;  store  and  shop  wages,  394;  household  wages, 
394 ;  agricultural  wages,  394 ;  corporation  employ^  394 ;  printers' 
wages,  39 

Konigsberg:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Gadeke • 395,398 

(Wages  and  cost  of  living,  395 ;  past  and  present  wages,  395 ;  character 
of  the  working  classes,  395 ;  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy^ 395 ;  strikes  and  freedom  of  purchase,  395 ;  co-operative  so- 
cieties, 396;  causes  of  emigration,  396.  Wages:  General  trades,  396; 
factories  and  mills,  397 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  &c.,  397;  wages 
in  ship-yards,  397 ;  seamen's  wages,  397 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  397 ; 
household  wages,  398;  agricultural  wages,  398;  corporation  em- 
ploy^, 398;  Government  employ^  396;  printers'  wages,  398.) 

Leipsio  and  Saxony :  Report  by  Consul  Du  Bois 399-411 

(Annual  salaries  of  members  of  the  imperial  courts,  399 ;  the  educa- 
tional facilities  of  Leipsic,  401;  salaries  paid  in  the  educational 
department  of  Leipsic,  402;  increased  produce  in  manufactures, 
402 ;  how  Saxon  workmen  live,  402 ;  habits  of  the  Saxon  workmen, 
403 ;  hours  of  labor,  404 ;  co-operative  societies,  404 ;  safety  of  em- 
ploy^, 405 ;  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  employ^  405 ;  taxes, 
405 ;  causes  of  emigration,  406 ;  female  labor,  406 ;  krankencasse, 
407;  Saxon  economy,  407;  Saxon  morality,  407 ;  general  rates  of 
wages,  407.  Wages :  General  trades,  408;  factory  wages,  408 ;  print- 
ers and  printing  offices,  409;  agricultural  wages,  410;  household 
wages,  410;  food  prices,  411.) 

Lubeck:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Meyer 411-414 

(Wages:  (General  trades,  411 ;  factories  and  miUs,  412;  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  iron-works,  412;  railways,  412;  ship-yards  and 
ship -building,  412;  seamen's  wages,  412;  stores,  412;  household 
wages,  413 ;  agricultural  laborers,  413 ;  corporation  employes,  413 ; 
Government  employ^  414 ;  trades  in  Ctovemment  employ,  414 ; 
printers'  wages,  414.) 

Hayenoe:  Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Smith 414-448 

(Introductory  remarks,  414;  rates  of  wages,  415;  average  wages  in. 
Mayence,  416;  house  industry  of  Hesse,  417;  farm  wages,  417; 
store  and  shop  wages,  417;  railroad  employ 68,  418;  corporation 
wages,  419;  school  teachers,  420;  cost  of  living,  420;  wages  now 
compared  with  those  of  1878, 423;  tailors'  wages,  424;  the  habits  of 
the  working  classes,  425 ;  feeling  between  employers  and  employes, 
430 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  431 ;  pre  valency  of  strikes,  431 ; 
freedom  of  purchase,  431 ;  co-operative  societies,  432;  general  con- 
dition of  working  people,  432;  protection  in  the  matter  of  accidents, 
&c.,  432;  place  kasses,  435;  factory  kasses,  437;  building  kasses, 
438;  guild  kasses,  438;  miners'  kasses,  438;  aid  kasses,  438;  insur- 
ance against  accidents,  439 ;  consideration  of  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  employes  by  employers,  442 ;  political  rights,  tax^ 
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HAayence:  Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Smith — Continued. 

tion,  &c.,  445;  emigration,  446;  female  labor,  446;  wages  paid  to 
women,  447;  hours  of  labor  of  women,  447;  moral  and  physical 
condition,  447;  means  provided  for  their  improTement,  447 ;  provis- 
ions against  fire  and  other  dangers,  448 ;  sanitary  measures  and  care 
of  sick,  448 ;  increase  of  wages  since  1878, 448 ;  education,  &c.,  448 ; 
miscellaneous,  young  people,  448.) 

Saxony:  Report  by  Consul  Bullock,  of  Annaberg 451-467 

(Saxon  industries,  452 ;  general  trades  wages,  452 ;  agricultural  labor 
in  Saxony,  453;  Saxon  house-industry.  455;  passementerie,  456; 
musical  instmment«,  457.) 

Sileaia:  Report  by  Consul  Dithmar,  ofBreslau 457-484 

(Introductory  and  explanatory,  457;  rates  of  wages,  459;  general 
trades,  459 ;  average  wages  in  Silesia,  461 ;  factories  and  mills,  461 ; 
foundries,  iron-works,  and  machine-shops,  464 ;  glass  and  porcelain 
works,  465 ;  mines  and  mining,  465 ;  railway  employ^,  466 ;  store 
and  shop  wages,  466 ;  household  wages,  467 ;  agricultural  wages, 
467 ;  corporation  employ^,  467 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government 
employ,  468;  printers  and  printing-offices,  468;  cost  of  living, 
466;  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Silesia,  469;  food  prices,  470; 
past  and  present  wage  rates,  471 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
471 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  471 ;  organized  condi- 
tion of  labor,  471 ;  strikes  and  their  effect,  472 ;  food  purchases, 
473 ;  co-operative  societies,  473 ;  general  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  473 ;  safety  and  welfare  of  employ^  in  factories,  474 ;  po- 
litical rights,  477 ;  causes  of  emigration,  477 ;  female  labor,  478 ; 
low  wages  the  rule  in  Silesia,  479 ;  female  farm  laborers,  479 ;  the 
weaving  population,  481 ;  mine,  furnace,  and  factory  laborers,  482 ; 
knappschafts-kassen,  482 ;  glass  and  porcelain  makers,  483 ;  school 
teachers,  483;  Inducement  to  working  x>60ple  to  lay  up  money, 
483;  cost  of  a  dwelling-house  in  Breslau,  484.) 

Stettin:  Report  by  Consul  Kiefer,  of  Stettin 485-528 

(Introductory  remarks,  485 ;  male  labor,  rates  of  wages,  485 ;  cost  of 
living,  488 ;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  489 ;  habits  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  489 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  490 ;  or- 
ganized condition  of  labor,  491 ;  strikes,  492 ;  food  purchases,  493 ; 
co-operative  societies,  494 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  peo- 
ple, 497 ;  safety  and  comfort  of  factory  operatives,  500  ;  political 
rights,  505 ;  causes  of  emigration,  506 ;  female  labor,  507 ;  female 
wages,  508 ;  hours  of  labor,  508 ;  moral  and  physical  condition, 
508 ;  means  provided  for  safety  and  Improvement,  508 ;  education 
of  female  laborers,  509;  juvenile  laborers,  509;  woman's  labor  in 
Germany,  509 ;  acknowledgments,  510 ;  character  of  the  German 
laborer,  510.  Wages:  General  trades,  511 ;  factories  and  mills,  512 ; 
machine  shops,  512 ;  glass- workers,  512;  mines  and  mining,  512; 
ship-yards,  513;  seamen's  wages,  513 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  514 ; 
household  wages,  514;  agricultural  wages,  515;  corporation  em- 
ployes, 515 ;  printers'  wages,  516 ;  average  wages  in  Pomeranian 
cities,  516 ;  living  expenses  iu  Stettin,  517 ;  food  prices  in  Stettin, 
517 ;  industries  and  employds  in  Pomerania,  51c5  ;  trade  regula- 
tions of  the  German  Empire,  519 ;  co-operative  societies,  521 ; 
workingmeu's  homes,  527 ;  females  engaged  in  industries,  527 ;  ju- 
veniles engaged  in  industries,  528.) 
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Tharingia:  Report  by  Consul  Mosher,  of  Son  neberg 

(Male  labor,  general  trades,  529;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  590; 
glass- workers,  531 ;  the  porcelain  industries,  531 ;  mines  and  miningy 
53*2;  railway  employ^,  5:)2;  railways,  533;  store  and  shop  wagea, 
535;  household  wages,  5:i5,  agricultural  wages,  535;  corporation 
employes,  5:)6 ;  GoTemment  employes,  536 ;  GoTemment  officers  and 
salaries,  536;  bank  clerks,  537;  trades  in  government  employ,  537: 
printers'  wages,  537 ;  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes  and  com- 
parison of  wages,  538;  the  beet-sugar  industries,  540 ;  composition 
of  the  population,  540;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  541 ;  feeling 
between  employ^  and  employer,  and  the  organized  condition  of 
labor,  541 ;  strikes  and  their  effects,  542;  condition  of  pnrchaaea 
and  payment  of  wages,  542 ;  co-operative  societies,  542 ;  general 
condition  of  the  working  people,  544 ;  how  agricnltural  laborers 
live,  544;  the  case  of  a  woman  field  laborer,  544;  condition  of 
mechanics,  545 ;  habits  of  the  working  people,  545 ;  laborers'  wages, 
insurance,  547;  political  rights,  taxes,  tendency  of  legislation,  548  : 
emigration  and  its  causes,  550;  female  labor,  550.) 

Wurtemburg:  Report  by  Consul  Catlin ... 

(Labor  in  the  cities,  554  ;  distribution  of  the  population,  554;  views  of 
Mr.  Karl  Kloss,  555;  the  great  joiner  strike  of  1883,  556;  expenae« 
of  a  family,  557;  the  views  of  Herr  Dietz,  M.  P.,  558;  some 
pointed  remarks  by  Herr  Falkeustein,  559;  the  tramp  question, 
560;  workiugmen's  colonies,  561 ;  official  information  from  police 
sources,  562 ;  insurance  against  illness  and  accident,  563;  an  Italian 
invasion,  563;  the  labor  question  and  marriage,  564 ;  what  Porter 
8chweigert,  of  Stuttgart,  says,  565 ;  Machinist  Beh,  of  Easlingen, 
speaks,  5()6 ;  the  Stuttgart  co-operative  society,  567 ;  lodgings,  fuel, 
and  light,  568 ;  the  cost  of  living,  569 ;  the  growth  of  Stuttgart, 
570;  a  leading  editor's  views,  570;  the  safety  and  health  of  em- 
poly^,  571 ;  a  sample  of  the  regulations  in  vogue,  572;  female 
labor,  574 ;  a  mill- woman's  story,  575 ;  a  few  words  more  from  Mr. 
Karl  Kloss,  576  >  the  condition  of  women  in  the  factories,  576; 
juvenile  labor,  577 ;  conclusion,  578 ;  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion, 579 ;  vital  statistics,  57 .^  Wages :  General  trades,  580 ;  factories 
and  mills,  581;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  581;  glass-works, 
582 ;  mines  and  mining,  582 ;  railway  employes,  583 ;  ship- yards, 
583 ;  seamen's  wages,  583 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  584 ;  household 
wages,  584 ;  agricultural  wages,  584 ;  corporation  employ^  585 ; 
Government  employes,  586;  printers'  wages,  586.) 

THE  UNITED  KINODOM. 

Blf  GLAND. 

Birmingham:  Report  by  Consul  King 587-601 

(Difficulty  of  securing  statistics,  587;  acknowledgments,  587;  Bir- 
mingham brassware  and  jewelry,  588 ;  cost  of  living  to  the  labor- 
ing classes,  588;  the  hand  nail-makers,  588;  the  lead  mines  of 
Shropshire,  588 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  589 ;  feeling  be- 
tween employer  and  employed,  589 ;  co-operation  societies,  590 ; 
general  condition  of  the  working  people,  590 ;  interviews  with  work 
people,  591 ;  how  a  Birmingham  baker  lives,  591 ;  how  a  Birming- 
ham iron-worker  lives,  591 ;  how  a  Birmingham  brush-maker  lives, 
591;  how  a  Quintain  female  tack-maker  lives,  592;  safet^-^M^ 
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pIoy^;593 ;  political  rights,  594 ;  causes  of  emigration,  594.  Wages: 
General  trades,  595;   foundries,  maohine-shdps,  and  iron-works, 
595 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  596 ;  household  wages,  597  ;  agricult- 
ural wages,  597;  corporation  employ^,  597.) 
Bjradfrrd:  Report  by  Consul  Grinnell : 601-616 

(The  wool  industry  of  Bradford,  601 ;  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
602;  workings  of  the  English  factory  act,  $02;  wages  past  and 
present,  603 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  604 ;  feeling 
between  employer  and  employ^,  604 ;  acknowledgments,  604 ;  ap- 
pendix to  Consul  Qrinnell's  report,  605;  condition  of  Bradford  in- 
dustries, 605 ;  the  worsted  industries  of  Bradford,  607 ;  children  at 
school  in  Bradford,  609;  population,  610.  Wages:  General  trades, 
610 ;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  612 ;  foundries,  machine-8hoi>s,  and  iron- 
works, 613 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  612.) 
Bristol :  Report  by  Consul  Lathrop 616-645 

(Difficulty  of  obtaining  information,  616 ;  past  and  present  labor  con- 
ditions, 616  ;  labor  partnership  in  mills,  617 ;  relations  between  labor 
and  capital,  618 ;  the  apprenticeship  system,  618 ;  trade  organiza- 
tions, 619 ;  temperance  among  the  working  people,  619 ;  Trowbridge 
factory  operatives,  620 ;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^ ; 
^1 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  621 ;  compulsory 
education  act,  622  ;  clubs  and  club  expenses,  622 ;  emigration,  623  ; 
agricultural  labor  in  Southwestern  England,  623;  agricultural 
hiring  fairs,  625^;  general  condition  of  farm  laborers,  626 ;  emigra- 
tion of  agricultural  laborers,  627;  labor  in  Bristol  and  in  the 
United  States,  627 ;  interviews  with  Bristol  workmen,  628.  Wages : 
General  trades, 634 ;  seamen's  wages,  637 ;  printers'  wages,  638  ; 
chemical  works,  638 ;  stoneware  cutters,  638 ;  railway  employ^, 
638;  mines,  638;  ship-building,  638;  stevedores,  638;  factories, 
mills,  <&c.,  640 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  643  ;  household  wages,  644 ; 
agricaltural  wages,  644  ;  necessaries  of  life,  645. 
Carlisle :  Report  by  Consular-Agent  Brown 646, 647 

(Wages :  General  trades,  646;  factories,  mills,  &.C.,  646 ;  foundries,  ma- 
chine-shops, and  iron- works,  647 ;  railway  employ^,  647 ;  agricult- 
ural wages,  647.) 
Cornwall:  Report  by  Consul  Fox,  of  Falmouth 648-661 

(Male  labor,  648;  female  labor,  649.  Wages:  General  trades,  649 ;  fac- 
tories and  mills,  650 ;    mines  and   mining,  650 ;   ship-yards,  651 ; 
seamen's  wages,  651 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  651 ;  household  wages, 
651 ;  agricultural  wages,  651 ;  printers'  wages^  651.) 
Hartlepool:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Wilson 652-654 

(Wages:  General  trades,  652;    machine-shops,  foundries,   &.C.,  653; 
wages  in  ship-yards,  653;   seamen's  wages,  653;  store  and  shop 
wages,  654 ;  household  wages,  654 ;  corporation  wages,  654 ;  print- 
ers' wages,  654.) 
Holyhead:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Jones 655-657 

(Wages:  (General  trades,  655  ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works, 
655 ;  railway  wages,  656 ;  wages  in  ship-yarrls,  656 ;  seamen's  wages, 
656 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  656 ;  household  wages,  657 ;  agricultural 
wages,  657;  printers'  wages,  657.) 
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Qloncetter:  Report  by  Commercial  Agent  Davis €Sr-4i. 

(Wages:  General  trades,  657;  factories  and  mills,  658;  foundries,  m*- 
ohine-shops,  and  iron- works,  658;  mines  and  mining,  659;  railway 
wages,  659 ;  seamen's  wages,  659 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  660 ;  house- 
hold wages,  660;  agricnltnral  wages,  660;  corporation  employ^ 
660;  printers'  wages,  660.) 

Hnll:  Report  by  Consul  Howard 661-fii? 

(How  a  mechanic  lives,  662 ;  female  labor,  663.  Wages:  General  trades, 
664 ;  factories  and  mills,  664 ;  foandries,  machine-shops,  &c.,  665 ; 
railway  employes,  665;  wages  in  ship-yards,  665;  seamen's  wages, 
666;  store  and  shop  wages,  666 ;  household  wagesi  666;  agricnltnral 
wages,  667;  corporation  wages,  667;  printers'  wages,  667.) 

Kidderminster :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Morton 667-d 

(Wages:  General  trades,  669 ;  factories  and  mills,  669;  household  wages, 
670;  corporation  employes,  670,) 

Leeds:  Report  by  Consul  Dockery 670-051 

(Agricultural  wages,  county  of  York,  670;  street  railway  wages,  671 ; 
printers,  book-binders,  &c.,  671;  corporation  employes,  672;  tele- 
graph operatives,  672.  Wages:  General  trades,  679^  store  and  shop 
wages,  673;  railway  employes,  673;  worsted  mills,  674;  foandries 
and  machine-shops,  674;  Leeds  cigar-makers,  674;  wages  paid  in 
iron- works  in  Leeds,  674 ;  dyers,  675;  rate  of  wages  paid  for  mak- 
ing best  Yorkshire  iron,  675;  rate  of  wages  paid  for  making  com- 
mon Yorkshire  iron,  676;  glass-bottle  factory,  676;  wages  paid  per* 
week  of  forty-fonr  hours  in  Leeds,  677 ;  a  Yorkshire  iron-refiner's 
statement,  678;  mines  and  mining,  678;  general  wages  and  cost 
of  living  in  Leeds,  679;  trade  nnions,  680.) 

Liverpool:  Report  by  Consul  Packard 681-691 

(General  labor  condition,  Liverpool,  681;  labor  condition,  Holyhead, 
683.  Wages:  General  trades,  684 ;  stevedore  wages,  685;  foundries 
and  machine-shops,  686;  mines  and  mining,  686;  railway  employ^ 
687;  ship-yards,  688;  seamen's  wages,  688;  household  wages,  689; 
agricultural  wages,  689;  printers'  wages,  689;  corporation  em- 
ploy^, 689;  food  prices  in  Liverpool,  691.) 

London:  Report  by  Consnl-General  Merritt 693-714 

(Explanatory,  602 ;  trade  condition  of  London,  692 ;  particulars  of  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  of  Britain,  693 ;  rates  of  wages,  694 ;  oost 
of  living  in  London,  695;  past  and  present  rates  of  wages,  696; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  696 ;  feeling  between  employer  and 
employ 6,  698;  organisation  of  labor,  698;  strikes,  699;  food  pur- 
chases, 700;  co-operative  stores,  700;  dwellings  of  the  London 
work-people,  700;  rented  dwellings,  England  and  Wales,  703;  how 
a  London  engineer  lives,  703;  safety  of  factory  and  mill  employ^, 
704 ;  political  influence  of  the  working  people,  704 ;  causes  of  emi- 
gration, 704;  female  labor  in  London,  705;  female  wages,  London, 
706;  hours  of  labor,  707;  physical  condition,  707;  wages  past  and 
present,  708;  education,  708;  acknowledgments,  708.  Wages:  Gen- 
eral trades,  709;  railway  employes,  709;  ship-building  wages,  710; 
seamen's  wages,  710;  agricultural  wages,  710;  household  wages, 
711 ;  corporation  employes,  711 ;  Government  employes  in  England, 
712;  trades,  Government  employ,  714;  printers'  wages,  714.) 

Manchester:  Report  by  Consul  Shaw 714-766 

(Acknowledgments,  714;  male  labor,  715;  wages  in  the  consular  di»> 
trict  of  Manchester,  715;  conditions  for  extra  work,  717;  average 
wages,  719;  pay-roll  of  a  spinning  mill,  721;  spinners'  wages  in 
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Bolton,  722;  several  trades,  729;  printers'  wages,  730;  agricultural 
wages,  730;  household  wages,  731 ;  shop  and  store  wages,  731 ;  spin- 
nlog  aud  weaving  mills,  731;  cotton- spinning  trade  of  Oldham, 
732;  corporation  employes,  734;  cost  of  living,  736;  price  of  pro- 
visions, 736 ;  house  rents  in  Manchester,  737 ;  clothing  of  operatives, 
738;  past  and  present  wages  in  Manchester,  739;  habits  of  the 
Lancashire  working  classes,  740;  feeling  between  employer  and  em- 
ploy 6,  742;  organized  condition  of  labor  in  Lancashire,  742;  strikes 
in  Lancashire,  743;  food  purchases,  745;  co- operative  societies,  745; 
formation  of  retail  co-operative  societies,  746;  officers  of  co-opera- 
tive societies,  746;  the  voting  powers  of  members,  747;  co-opera- 
tive stores,  748;  the  English  wholesale  co-operative  society,  749; 
benefits  of  co-operation,  750;  the  co-operative  congress,  752;  pro- 
gress of  the  co-operative  wholesale  society,  753;  co-operative  socie- 
ties of  the  United  Kingdom,  754 ;  statement  of  a  Manchester  railway 
porter,  754;  interview  with  an  English  gardener,  755;  a  farm 
laborer's  statement,  757;  Lancashire  V8,  American  farm  laborers, 
757 ;  safety  of  factory  employes,  758 ;  political  rights  of  working- 
men,  760;  causes  of  emigration,  760;  female  labor,  761;  female 
occupations,  Manchester  and  Salford,  762 ;  statistics  of  occupations 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  762 ;  hours  of  labor,  764 ;  moral  and 
physical  condition,  764;  female  wages,  763;  occupation  of  labor, 
766.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne :  Beport  by  Consul  Locke 768-788 

(Wages  now  and  in  1878, 768.  Wages:  General  trades,  769;  factories  and 
mills,  770;  lead-works,  771;  iron- workers,  771;  glass-works,  772; 
mines  and  mining,  773;  railway  employ^,  775;  ship-yards  and 
ship-building,  777;  store  and  shop  wages,  777;  household  wages, 
778;  agricultural  wages,  778;  corporation  employes,  778;  Govern- 
ment departments,  779;  printers  and  printing  offices,  779;  seamen's 
wages,  779;  the  cost  of  living,  780;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
781;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  782;  the  feeling  between  em- 
ploy^ and  employer,  783;  organized  condition  of  labor,  784;  the 
prevalency  of  strikes,  784;  co-operation,  786;  female  labor,  788.) 

Nottingham:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Smith 789-801 

(Past  and  present 'conditions,  790;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  790; 
feeling  between  the  employ^  and  employer,  790;  organization  of 
labor,  791;  freedom  of  purchase  and  manner  of  payment,  791;  co- 
operative societies,  791;  condition  of  working  people,  «&c.,  791; 
safety  of  employes  in  factories,  &c.,  791 ;  political  rights  of  work- 
ingmen,  792;  causes  that  lead  to  emigration,  &c.,  792;  number  of 
women  and  children  employed,  d,c.,  792;  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  employes,  793;  the  means  employed  and  by  whom 
for  the  improvement  of  the  employ^,  793;  the  means  provided  in 
case  of  fire  or  other  dangers  for  escape,  793;  provisions  made  by 
employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures,  793;  past  and  present 
wages,  794;  state  of  edtication,  general  efiects  of  employment  in 
mills,  &c.,  794.  Wages:  General  trades,  795;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
795;  railway  employes,  797;  mines  and  mining,  7y7;  foundries  and 
iron- works,  797 ;  Government  employes,  798;  corporation  employes, 
798;  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  800;  agricultural  wages,  800; 
store  and  shop  wages,  800;  household  wages,  801.) 
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Sheffield:  Report  by  Conenl  Webster ^1-% 

(The  rates  of  wa^^  paid  to  every  class,  SOI ;  general  trades;  801 ; 
cost  of  living,  805 ;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  806 ;  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  805 ;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  807 ; 
labor  organizations,  807 :  strikes,  907;  how  purchases  are  made, 
Ac,  806;  co-operative  societies,  808 ;  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  808 ;  manner  and  cost  of  living,  809 ;  house  rents,  809;  safety 
of  employes,  810 ;  political  rights,  8L0;  causes  of  emigration,  811  ; 
a  gloomy  outlook,  811.) 

Southampton:  Report  by  Consul  Thompson -^1^-^ 

(Female  labor,  813.  Wages :  General  trades,  813 ;  railway  employes,  614  ; 
ship-yards,  814;  seamen's  wages,  814;  store  and  shop  wages,  814; 
household  wages,  815;  agricultural  wages,  815;  printer's  wages, 
815.) 

Sunderland  :  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Horan 815-^® 

(Wages :  Geueral  trades,  H15;  foundries  and  machine-shops,  816 ;  ship- 
yards, 816 ;  seamen's  wages,  817 ;  seamen  and  their  wages,  817 ;  store 
and  shop  wage,  818 ;  agricultural  wages,  818 ;  corporation  employ^, 
819;  Government  employ <58, 819 ;  printers*  wages,  820;  safety  of 
employ^,  820;  cost  of  living,  820;  general  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  820.) 

Tnnstall:  Report  by  Consul  Lane ^1-^ 

(Male  labor,  821;  cost  of  living,  822;  past  and  present  wages,  823; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  823 ;  feeling  between  employer  and 
employ^,  824 ;  organised  condition  of  labor,  825 ;  strikes,  826 ;  free- 
dom of  food  purchases,  827 ;  oo* operative  societies,  827 ;  general 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  827 ;  drinking  habits  of  the  Staf- 
fordshire work-people,  829 ;  cost  of  living  to  English  and  American 
work  people,  831 ;  average  wages  of  Tunstall  potters,  833 ;  Bnglish 
manufticturers  refusing  to  give  information,  838 ;  full  r^.  real  time, 
839 ;  how  Tunstall  potters  live,  840 ;  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  workiug  classes,  844  ;  political  rights  of  workingmen,  847; 
causes  of  emigration,  349 ;  female  labor  in  the  potteries,  850 ;  Brit- 
ish bar-maids,  853 ;  female  school  teachers,  854 ;  female  labor  aboat 
the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  854;  female  callings  in  the  United  King- 
dom, 856 ;  woman's  wages,  856 ;  hours  of  labor,  856 ;  moral  and 
physical  condition,  856  ;  means  for  improvement,  857;  'safety  of  fe- 
male employ^,  857 ;  sanitary  and  sick  rules  and  provisions,  857 ; 
women's  wages  pa<«t  and  present,  857 ;  effects  of  female  emlpoy- 
ment,  858;  education  among  female  employ^,  856;  closing  re- 
marks, 859.  Wages :  General  trades,  860 ;  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  861 ;  Tnnstall  potters'  wages,  861 ;  mines  and  miners,  862 ; 
railway  employ^,  862 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  862 ,9household,  863; 
agricultural  waags,  863 ;  corporation  emplo.t^,  863 ;  factory  acte, 
866.) 

Wales:  Report  by  ConsulJones,  of  Cardiff >«3-«W 

(Workingmen  in  Parliament,  885 ;  local  government  in  England  and 
Wales,  887 ;  local  taxation,  890;  the  social  condition  of  the  Welsh 
people,  894 ;  Sunday  drinking  in  Wales,  896 ;  general  trades  wages, 
899 ;  merchant  seamen,  899 ;  seamen's  wages  in  Great  Britain,  901 ; 
ship-building  and  repairing  yards,  905 ;  railways  and  railway  em- 
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Wales:  Report  by  Consul  Jones,  of  Cardiff— Continued. 

ploy6e,  907 ;  the  North  Wales  quarrymen,  908 ;  miners  and  the  coal 
trade,  909;  the  iron  trade,  911 ;  wages  in  the  tin-plate  trade,  913 ; 
replies  to  qaestions  as  per  order  observed  in  the  Department  cir- 
calar,  914  ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  915 ;  how  a  London  print- 
er lives,  916;  printers  at  Cardiff,  917;  book- work,  917;  jobbing, 
918 ;  female  labor,  918 ;  agrioultaral  life  and  wages,  921 ;  factories 
and  mills,  923 ;  corporation  employ^,  924  ;  brick-makiug,  924 ;  om- 
nibuses, 925  ;  store  and  shop  wages,  925 ;  board  schools,  925 ;  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  927 ;  how  a  Cardiff  stone  mason  lives,  928 ; 
how  a  Cardiff  clock-maker  lives,  928 ;  how  a  Cardiff  stevedore  lives, 
930;  past  and  present  wage  rates,  931 ;  causes  which  lead  to  emi- 
gration, 932. ) 

l^ewport:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Head 935-947 

(Habits  of  the  working  classes,  935 ;  feeling  l)etween  employers  and  em- 
ployed, 936;  organized  condition  of  labor,  937;  organizations  of 
capital,  937  ;  food  purchases,  938 ;  co-operative  stores,  937 ;  general 
condition  of  the  working  people,  939 ;  safety  of  work-people  from 
accidents  and  provision  for  sickness,  &c.,  940.  Wages:  Corpora- 
tion employes,  943;  Government  employes,  943;  general  trades, 
England  and  Wales,  946.) 

Dundee:  Report  by  Consul  Wells 948-61^ 

(Male  labor,  948.  Wages:  General  trades,  948;  factories  and  mills, 
949;  shops  and  iron- works,  949;  glass-works,  949;  railway  em- 
ployes, 950 ;  ship- yards,  950 ;  seamen's  wages,  951 ;  shop  and  store 
wages,  951 ;  household  wages,  951 ;  agricultural  wages,  952 ;  cor- 
poration employ^,  952 ;  Government  departments,  952 ;  trades  and 
labor  in  Government  employ,  953 ;  printers  and  printing  offices, 
953;  cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  953 ;  past  and  present 
rates  of  wages,  954 ;  the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  954 ;  feeling 
between  employ^  and  employer,  956 ;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
956 ;  prevalency  of  strikes,  957 ;  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
kind  of  currency  paid,  &.C.,  957  ;  co-operative  societies,  957 ;  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  working  people,  957  ;  means  furnished  for  the 
safety  of  employ^,  958;  political  rights  enjoyed  by  workingmen, 
&c.,958;  causes  leading  to  the  emigration,  958;  female  labor,  959 
number  of  women  and  children  employed,  &c.,  959 ;  the  minimum, 
maximum,  and  average  wages  paid  to  female  adults,  959 ;  hours  of 
labor,  959 ;  moral  and  physical  condition,  959 ;  the  means  provided 
and  by  whom  for  the  improvement  of  these  employ^,  959 ;  the 
means  provided  in  case  of  fire  or  other  dangers,  .959 ;  provisions 
made  by  the  employers  in  regard  to  sanitary  measures  and  for  care 
of  the  sick  and  disabled,  960 ;  wages  paid  during  past  five  years ; 
effect  of  the  employment  of  women,  960 ;  state  of  education,  &c., 
960.) 

Qlaagow:  Report  by  Consul  Harte 961-980 

(Male  labor,  961 ;  rates  of  wages,  961 ;  cost  of  living,  962 ;  past  and 
present  wages,  962 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  964 ;  feeling  be- 
tween employer  and  employ^,  964 ;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
964 ;  prevalence  of  strikes,  965 ;  food  purchases,  966 ;  co-operative 
{  societies,  967';  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  967 ;  a 

ship-joiner's  statement,  968 ;   safety  of  employ^,  969 ;   political^ 
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Glasgow :  Report  by  Consul  Harte — ContiDaed. 

riglitfi,  970 ;  causes  of  emigration,  970 ;  female  labor,  971 ;  number 
of  employ<^8  in  district,  971 ;  wages,  bonrs  of  labor,  971 ;  moral  »nd 
physical  condition  of  female  employes,  971 ;  various  proyiaiona  for 
female  employes,  971 ;  female  wages  past  and  present,  972 ;  mofml 
and  physical  effects  of  female  employment,  972.  Wages :  Qenerml 
trades,  973 ;  factories  aud  mills,  973  ;  foundries  and  machine-ehops, 
974  ;  glass-works,  974 ;  mines  and  mining,  975;  railway  employ^ 
975;  ship-yards,  976;  piece-work  rates  in  Glasgow  ship-builders' 
yards,  976 ;  seamen's  wages,  977 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  977 ;  houae- 
hold  wages,  978;  agricultural  wages,  97S;  corporation  employ^ 
978  ;  printers' wages,  980.) 

Leith:  Report  by  Consul  Malmros 961-881 

(Wages :  General  trades,  982 ;  factories  and  mills,  963 ;  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  984 ;  mines  and  mining,  984 ;  railway  employ^ 
985 ;  seamen's  wages,  986 ;  store  aud  shop  wages,  9^ ;  household 
wages,  987 ;  agricultural  wages,  987 ;  corporation  employ6s,  990 ; 
printing  wages,  992;  book-binders,  992;  how  Leith  workingmen 
live,  992.) 

Galashiels:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Lees 994-8ff 

(General  trades,  994;  factories,  mills,  &.C.,  995;  foundries,  machine- 
shops  and  iron-works,  993 ;  store  aud  shop  wages,  996 ;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  996 ;  agricultural  wages,  996;  corpora- 
tion employ^,  997 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  997  Wages:  ^tea- 
eral  trades,  997.) 

Dunfermline :  Report  by  Commercial  Agen t  Myers — .     996-lOW 

(Wages :  Laborers  of  all  classes,  998 ;  cost  of  living,  999 ;  past  and 
present  rates  of  wages,  1,000  ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1,000 ; 
feeling  existing  between  employ^  aud  employer,  1,000;  wagea, 
when  and  how  paid,  1000  ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people, 
1000.) 

IBBIiAfVD. 

Cork:  Report  by  Consul  Piatt 1001-1015 

(Male  labor,  1001 ;  rates  of  wages,  1001;  cost  of  living,  1002;  present 
rates  of  wages  and  those  of  1878;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  100:2, 
feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1003 ;  the  organized  condi- 
tion of  labor,  1003;  the  prevalency  of  strikes,  arbitration,  1003; 
freedom  to  purchase  iiecensaries  of  life,  time  of  payment  of  wages, 
and  kind  of  currency  in  which  made,  1003 ;  co-operative  societies, 
1004  ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  how  they  live,  &c,, 
1004;  means  furnished  for  safety  of  employes  and  general  considera- 
tion given  them  by  employers,  1006;  political  rights  enjoyed  by 
workingmen,  taxation,  1006 ;  causes  of  emigration,  selection  of  new 
homes,  1006 ;  female  labor,  1007 ;  number  of  women  and  children 
employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  1007  ;  hours  of  labor,  1007 ;  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  female  employ6s,  1007 ;  means  provided 
for  improvement  of  female  employes,  1007 ;  effect  of  increased  wages, 
1008  ;  education  of  women  employes  and  their  children,  1008 ;  ap- 
pendix, 1009.  Wages:  General  trades,  1010;  foundries,  machine- 
shops,  and  iron-works,  1012;  mines  and  mining,  1012  ;  railway  em- 
ployes, 1012  ;  ship-yards  and  ship-buildiug,  1013 ;  seamen's  Wages, 
1013 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1014  ;  household  wages  in  towns  aud 
cities,  1014  ;  agricultural  wages,  1014 ;  corporation  employes,  1015  ; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  1015.)  ^ 
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I^iOndonderry :  Report  by  Consnl  Livermore 1015-1017 

(Wages:  Gteneral  trades,  1010;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1016;  household 
wag^  Id  towns  and  cities,  1016;  agricnltnral  wages,  1017.) 

IVaterford;  Report  by  Consnlar  Agent  Farrell 1017-1021 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1017;  faotories,  mills,  &o.,  1018;  fonndries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1018;  railway  employes,  1018;  sea- 
men's wages,  1019 ;  store  and  i$hop  wages,  1019 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cites,  1019;  agricultural  wages,  1019;  corporation 
employ^,  1020;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1020.) 
^Qeneral  trades  in  Ireland :  Statement  compiled  by  the  consul-general  at 

London 1021 

FRANCE. 

Bordeaux:  Reports  by  Consul  Roosevelt 1022-1041 

(Condition  of  workingmen,  1022;  oafSs  and  restaurants,  1022;  flashy 
dressing,  1023 ;  working  habits,  1023 ;  how  the  working  people  live, 
1023 ;  industries  of  Bordeaux,  1024  ;  wages  of  laborers,  1024  ;  food 
prices,  1026;  male  labor,  1026;  cost  of  living,  1026;  past  and  present 
wages,'  1026 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1026 ;  feeling  between 
employer  and  employ^,  1027 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1027  ; 
prevalenoy  of  strikes,  1027;  freedom  of  food  purchases,  1027;  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  workiug  classes,  IC'28 ;  safety  and  care  of  em- 
ploy^, 1029 ;  political  rights,  1031 ;  causes  of  emigration,  1031 ; 
female  labor,  1031 ;  number  and  classification  of  female  employ^, 
1031 ;  female  wages,  1031 ;  moral  and  physical  condition,  1031 ; 
means  provided  for  the  improvement  of  female  employes,  1032 ; 
care  of  female  employes,  1032 ;  past  and  present  wages  of  female 
employes,  1033;  education  of  female  employes,  1032.  Wages:  Gen- 
eral trades,  1033;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1034;  fonndries,  machine- 
.  shops,  and  iron'- works,  1034 ;  glass- workers,  1035 ;  mines  and  min- 
ing, 1035;  railway  employ^,  10:)5;  ship-yards  and  ship-building, 
1036;  seamen's  wages,  1036;  store  and  shop  wages,  1037 ;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1037 ;  agricultural  wages,  1037 ;  corpora- 
tion employes,  1038 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1040 ; 
trades  and  labor,  Government  employ,  1041. ) 

Marseilles:  Report  by  Consul  Mason 1042-1053 

(Introdnctory  1042 ;  cost  of  living,  1042 ;  past  and  present  wages,  1043 ; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  1043 ;  feeling  between  employer  and 
employ^,  1044 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1044  ;  prevalency  of 
strikes,  1045 ;  freedom  of  food  purchase,  1045 ;  safety  of  employ^ 
in  factories,  mines,  mills,  or  railroads,  1045 ;  political  rights  of  the 
workingmen,  1046 ;  causes  which  lead  to  emigration,  1046 ;  female 
labor,  1046.  Wages:  General  trades,  1048;  faotories,  mills,  &c., 
1049 ;  fonndries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1049;  glass- workers, 
1050;  mines  and  mining,  1050;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1050; 
seamen's  wages,  1051;  store  and  shop  wages,  1051;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1051 ;  agricultural  wages,  1052 ;  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  offices,  1052 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Gov- 
ernment employ,  1053;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1053.) 

Rheims:  Report  by  Consul  Frisbie 1063  1066 

(General  trades  and  employments,  1054.    Wages :  General  trades,  1054 ; 
glass- workers,  1055;  store  and  shop  wages,  1055;  printers  and 
printing  offices,  1056;  household  wages,  1056;  agricultural  wages, 
1056 ;  champagne  Wine  houses,  1056 ;  woolen  factories  and  mills,  l^7|2)Qa[^ 
92  A— LAB 110  ^ 
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BhMms:  Report  by  Contal  Fiisbie— Continaed. 

IhmaoM  Aod  foandriea,  1067 ;  i«ilw»y  employ^  1€67 ; 
employ^  1066;  flremen,  1069;  piibllo  tohoolt  of  BlieiaM,  1060; 
gimnd  theftler  of  Rbolma,  1000;  oompttrftdTO  oondHlon  of  wafCM, 
1061 ;  bftblto  of  tbe  worktog  oImms,  1061 ;  employer  and  employ^, 
1061 ;  organiied  condltloo  of  Ubor,  lOOB ;  oo-oper»tiTe  eoeietiee, 
1008;  geoend  eondlitoii  of  tbe  worldng  people,  1062;  meeeoree  of 
safety  and  indemnity,  1063;  epeeial  eonaiderationai  1064;  pollUeal 
righU,  1064;  emigration,  1064 ;  eondition  of  female  labor,  1064.) 

Ronen:  Report  by  Consnl  Williams 1006,10!$ 

(Constmotion  of  wearing  and  spinning  machinery,  1066;  braes  fbondry, 
1066;  brazier's  ware,  1066;  copper  laetory,  1066;  fase  manofiihCtoEy, 
1066;  chemical  prodncto,  1056;  distilleries,  1067;  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton,  1067 ;  dyeing  and  printing,  1067 ;  webbing, 
1067;  woolen  mann&etares,  1066;  lanviers,  1066;  mann&etnre  of 
phibroUtboid,  1066 ;  Utrecht  relret  of  Amiens,  1066 ;  mannfact- 
nres  of  Ronbaiz,  1060;  lace  mannfactnre  of  Calais,  1069;  Lille 
manofaotorss,  1060;  Deippe  mauufactarss,  1070;  mannfactnres  of 
Bonlogue-snr-mer,  1070;  the  port  of  Ronen,  1070;  inerease  in  tiie 
price  of  labor,  1070 ;  rent,  1070 ;  cost  of  food,  1071 ;  habits  of  work- 
men,  1071 ;  employment  of  women,  1071 ;  savings,  1071 ;  protection 
of  workmen,  1071.  Wages :  General  trades,  1072 ;  factories,  mills, 
&.O.,  1073;  mines  and  mining,  1073;  railway  employ^  1073;  sea- 
men's wages,  1074 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1075 ;  agriottltoral  wages, 
1075;  corporation  employ^,  1075;  trades  and  labor,  Qovemmeat 
employ,  1077;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1076.) 

BEI^OICM. 

Belgiam:  Report  by  Consal  Wilson,  of  Bmssels 1079,1(08 

(A  Belgiam  model  linen  factory,  1079;  schools,  1060;  general  work- 
men's bank,  1,080 ;  a  metallnrgio  establishment,  1061;  costof  liying, 
1082;  clothing,  1063;  food,  1063;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1084.  Wages:  General  trades,  1086;  factories,  mills,  Ac,  1697; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1067;  glass- workers, 
1088;  mines  and  mining,  1068;  railway  employ^  1089;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1069 ;  hoasehold  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1069;  agri- 
cnltoral  wages,  1090 ;  corporation  employ^,  1090 ;  Government  de- 
partments and  offices,  1091 ;  trades  and  labor,  Qovemment  employ, 
1099;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1099.) 

Antwerp:  Report  by  Consnl  Steaart lO9S^-1105 

(Diamond  cutting,  1093;  sugar  factories,  1093;  water-works,  1093; 
agricultural  laborers,  1093;  telegraph  operators,  1093;  hotel  serv- 
ants, 1094 ;  domestic  servauts,  1094 ;  clerks,  1094 ;  corporations, 
1094 ;  supplement  to  Consul  Steuart's  report,  1095 ;  paper- worka, 
1095;  paper  mills,  1096;  steam  rice  mills,  1096;  beet-root  sngar- 
works  of  Lille,  1096.  Wages :  General  trades,  1097 ;  food  prices, 
1098;  iron  and  steel  works,  1099;  seamen's  wages,  1100;  printeia' 
wages,  1101;  ship-yards,  1101;  Government  employ ds,  1101;  mines 
and  mining,  1102;  corporation  employ^,  1102.) 

Liege  and  Yerviers :  Report  by  Consul  Tanner 110&-llOd 

(Women  laborers  in  Belgium,  1105;  working  women's  wages,  1107; 
shops  and  shop  wages,  1107.) 
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PAge. 
OlMnt:  Beport  by  Consul  Polaohek 1106-1116 

(Halo  labor,  1108;  cost  of  living,  1108;  wages  past  and  present,  1109; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  1109;  feeling  between  employer  and 
employ^,  1109;  organized  labor,  1109;  strikes,  1110;  food  por- 
ohases,  1110 ;  co-operative  societies,  1110 ;  general  oonditions  of  the 
working  classes,  1101 ;  a  paper-maker's  statement,  1111 ;  safety  of 
employ^  1111;  political  rights,  1112;  emigration,  1112;  female 
Ubor,  1112.  Wages:  Qc*neral  trades,  1113;  factories,  mills,  Ac, 
1114;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  irmi- works,  1114;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1115;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1115; 
agricultural  wages,  1115 ;  corporation  employ^!,  1115 ;  Ctoyemment 
departments  and  offices,  1116 ;  trades  and  labor,  Government  em- 
ploy, 1116;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1116.) 
LiiegeandYerviers:  Beport  by  Consul  Tanner 1117-112a 

(The  laboring  classes  of  Belgium,  1117;  hours  of  work,  1117;  pro* 
moting  the  workingman^s  welfare,  1118;  a  miller's  statement,  1118. 
Wages.  General  trades,  1120;  factories,  mills,  4bc.,  1121;  glass- 
workers,  1121 ;  mines  and  mining,  1122;  railway  employ^,  1122; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1122;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1122 ;  agricultural  wages,  1123 ;  corporation  employ^,  1123 ;  print- 
ers and  printing-offices,  1123. ) 

SHriTKEBLAND. 

3eme:  Beport  by  Consul-General  C|amer 1124-1136 

(General  remarks,  1124 ;  male  labor,  1125;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1125;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^,  1125;  labor  organ- 
ization, 1125 ;  strikes,  food  purchases,  and  co-operative  societies, 
1126 ;  general  condition  oC  the  work-people,  ll!26 ;  a  shoemaker's 
statement,  1126 ;  safety  of  employ^,  1127 ;  political  rights,  1127 ; 
female  labor,  1127 ;  specific  remarks,  1128.  Wages:  General  trades, 
1129;  factories,  mills,  Slc,  1130;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron-works,  1130;  railway  employ^,  1131;  seamen's  wages,  1131; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1131 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1132 ;  agricultural  wages,  1132 ;  corporation  employ^,  1132 ;  (3ov- 
ernment  departments  and  offices,  1133 ;  postal  and  telegraph  serv- 
ice, 1134 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  elnploy,  1134;  cantonal 
government  employ,  1134 ;  printing  and  printing  offices,  1135 ;  nec- 
essaries of  life,  1135.) 

Basle:  Beport  by  Consul  Gifford 1136-1149 

(Male  labor,  1136 ;  rates  of  wages,  1136 ;  cost  of  living,  1138 ;  past  and 
present  wages,  1139 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1140 ;  feeling 
between  employer  and  employ^,  1141 ;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
1141;  strikes,  1141;  food  purchases,  1141;  co-operative  86cieties, 
1142;  general  condition  of  labor,  1142;  how  th^  ribbon  weavers 
live,  1143;  how  the  silk  dyer's  live,  1143 ;  a  plumber's  statement, 
1144 ;  how  the  machinists  live,  1144 ;  how  the  watchmaker's  live, 
1145;  political  rights,  1146;  causes  leading  to  emigration,  1147; 
female  labor,  1147;  female  wages,  1147;  hours  of  female  labor, 
1148;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  employes,  1148; 
safety  and  improvement  of  females,  1148 ;  the  means  provided  in 
case  of  fire,  &.C.,  1148;  the  provisions  made  by  employers  in  re- 
gard to  sanitary  measures,  &c.,  1149;  past  and  present  female 
wages,  1149;  state  of  female  education,  1149.)  ^  j 
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Bt.  Qalle:  Report  by  Consul fieaachamp 1149-|]3i 

(AgrioDltnral  and  field  labor,  1150 ;  mi  dm  aud  qnaniea,  1151 ;  baUdmff 
trade,  1151;  geueral  trades,  1159;  milliog,  1154;  yermioelli  «Dd 
macarooi  roannfactories,  1154;  pablio  kiteben,  1154;  brewings 
1155;  prtnten  and  printing  offices  in  Bl.  Galle,  1155;  lithograph- 
ers, 1155;  fonndries,  machine-shops,  dc«.,  1155;  embroiderj,  1157; 
telegaaph  and  telephone  employ^  1159 ;  n^lway  employ^  anited 
Swiss  railroad,  1159;  navigation,  1160;  trades  and  labor  in  Qot- 
emment  employ,  1160;  cantonal  govemmMit  county  offlciala, 
1161;  city  goTcmment  department  (political),  1168;  hoosehold 
wages,  1163;  store  and  shop  wages,  1164;  federal  post  senriee, 
1165;  general  post-offloe  department,  1165;  taxes,  1167;  oost  of 
living  to  the  laboring  classes,  1168;  comparison  of  wages  with 
1878,  &c.,  1168 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1168 ;  feeling  be- 
tween employ^  aud  employer,  1169;  labor  organisations,  1169; 
preyalency  of  strikes,  1170;  freedom  of  purchase,  1170;  oo-opeira- 
tiTC  societies,  1171 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1171 ; 
a  honse  carpenter's  statement,  1171 ;  a  brick-layer's  statemeaty 
1171;  a  skilled  mechanic's  statement,  1172;  a  tool-maker's  state- 
ment, 1173 ;  safety  of  employ^,  1173 ;  political  rights,  1174 ;  canae 
of  emigration,  1174;  female  labor,  1174;  number  of  women  and 
children,  1174 ;  manufacturing  and  mechanical,  1174 ;  conuneroial, 
including  transportation,  1174;  professional  and  personal,  1175; 
agriculture  and  mining,  1175;  all  other  pursuits,  1175.) 

Genoya:  Report  by  Consul  Adams ^ 1176-113( 

(Preliminary,  1176;  male  labor,  1177;  rates  orwages,  1177;  cost  of  living, 
1177;  past  and  present  wages,  1J76;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1179;  feeling  between  employers  and  employds,  1179;  condition  of 
labor,  1179;  prevaleucy  of  strikes,  1179;  freedom  of  pnrehase,  1179; 
co-operative  societies,  1180 :  condition  and  m<ide  of  life,  1 181 ;  safety 
of  employes  in  factories,  &.O.,  1182 ;  political  rights,  1182 ;  canaes 
of  emigration,  1183;  female  labor,  1183;  wages  paid  to  female 
adults,  1183;  hoars  of  labor,  1183 ;  moral  and  physical  condition, 
1184 ;  safety  of  employes,  1184;  sanitary  measures,  1184  ;  increase 
ID  the  wages  of  women,  1184;  education,  1184;  acknowledgment, 
1 184.  Wages :  (^ueral  trades,  1 185 ;  factories,  mills,  4bc.,  in  Geneva. 
1186;  foundries,  machi be- shops,  and  iron- works,  1186;  household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1187;  agricultural  wages,  1187 ;  oorpo- 
ratioD  employ<^9,  1187 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1189 ; 
trades  and  labor,  government  employ,  1191;  printers  and  printing 
offices,  1191 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1191 ;  factories,  mills,  &e.,  in 
Vaud,  1192;  foundries,  machine-shops,  d:c.,  in  Yaud,  1198;  rail- 
way employ^  in  Geneva,  1193 ;  steamboat  employ^,  1194 ;  hotels, 
1194 ;  banks  and  banking,  1195;  Government  departments  and  of- 
fices in  Yaud,  1196;  store  and  shop  wages,  1197.) 

Zurich:  Report  by  Consul  Byers 119&-180? 

(Acknowledgments,  1198;  habit-s  of  the  working  classes,  1198;  food 
purchase  and  pay,  1198 ;  how  the  work-people  live,  1199.  Wages : 
general  trades,  1200;  factories,  mills,  dec,  1200;  silk  industry,  1201 ; 
foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1202 ;  railway  employ^ 
1204 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1205 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1205;  agricultural  wages,  1205;  corporation  employ^  1205; 
Government  departments  and  offices,  1206 ;  printers  and  printing 
offices,  1206.)  ^  . 
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All  8witEerIand :  Report  by  Consnl-General  Cramer 1207-1211 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1207;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1208;  fonndries, 
machiDe-shops,  and  iron-works,  1208;  railway  employes,  1209; 
seamen's  wages,  1209 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1209 ;  honsehold  wages 
in  towns  and  cities.  1210;  agricnltnral  wages,  1210;  corporation 
employes,  1210 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1210 ;  can- 
tonal government  employ,  1210;  printing  and  printing  offices, 
1211.) 

AIJSTBIA-HIJIVOABY. 

AuBtria-Hungary :  Report  by  Consul-General  Weaver,  of  Vienna 1212-1271 

(Sources  of  information,  1212;  tables  contained  in  the  appendix,  1213 ; 
area  and  population  of  Cisleitbania,  1213;  trades  and  occupations, 
1213 ;  male  labor,  1214 ;  rates  of  wages,  1214  ;  cost  of  living,  1216; 
past  and  present  wages,  1218 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1219; 
organized  condition  of  labor,  1220;  strikes,  1221 ;  food  purchases, 
1221 ;  cooperative  societies,  1222 ;  general  condition  of  the  working 
people,  1222 ;  safety  of  employes,  1224;  printers  and  type-founders, 
1230;  political  rights,  1231;  causes  of  emigration,  12:)2;  female 
labor,  1233;  wages  of  females,  1233;  safety  provisions,  1234;  past 
and  present  female  wages,  1234  ;  female  education,  1235 ;  extracts 
from  letters  received,  1235 ;  wool-workers,  1236 ;  Vienna  carpenters, 
1236;  iron  and  steel  workers,  1236;,  miners  and  furnacemen,  1238; 
Vienna  jewelers,  1238;  cotton  and  spinning  mills,  1239;  lead  mines 
and  wire  factories,  1241 ;  furnaces  and  mills  at  Teschen,  1241 ;  rail- 
way employ^,  1242;  wages  past  and  present,  1242;  persons  and 
firms  contributing  information,  1244;  agricultural  labor,  1246; 
blast  furnaces  in  Buchscheiden,  Cariuthia,  1246;  building  trades 
in  Vienna,  1247;  brewers,  distillers,  wine-makers,  &;c.,  in  Vienna, 
1247 ;  carpenters  in  Vienna,  1248 ;  copper  and  bronze  manufactories 
in  Lower  Austria,  1248 ;  copper  mines  in  Lambrechtsberg,  1248 ; 
cotton  spinners  In  Gotzendorf,  1249 ;  day  labor  in  Austrian  prov- 
inces, 1249;  fan-makers  in  Vienna,  1249  ;  fancy  articles  and  Jewelry 
in  Vienna,  1250 ;  file-shops  and  steel-works  in  Styrla,  1250 ;  forges 
and  steel- works  in  Lower  Austria,  1250;  furnaces  and  machine- 
shops  in  Teschen,  Bohemia,  1251 ;  glass  manufacture  in  Lower  Aus- 
tria, 1251 ;  glass-workers  in  Bohemia,  1251 ;  Crovemment  officials, 
clerks,  &.C.,  1252 ;  hat-makers  in  Vienna,  1252 ;  household  wages  iu 
Vienna,  1252;  iron  foundry  and  steel  and  iron  works,  1253;  iron 
mines,  rolling-mills,  and  machine-shops,  1253 ;  Jewelers  in  Vienna, 
1254  ;  kaolin  mines  and  refining  works,  1254  ;  lead  mines  and  wire 
manufactory  in  Cariuthia,  1254 ;  leather  factory  in  Vienna,  1255 : 
leather  and  skins  in  Lower  Austria,  1255;  locomotive  works  in 
Linz,  1255  ;  machinery  and  instruments  in  Lower  Austria,  1256 ; 
machine  manufactory  and  iron  foundry  in  Vienna,  1256;  meer- 

I  sohaum  and  amber  in  Vienna,  1256 ;  metal-workers  in  Vienna,  1257 ; 

mines  and  furnaces  in  Bohemia,  1257  ;  mines,  furnaces,  mills,  and 
other  works,  1257 ;  municipal  officials,  clerks,  and  servants,  1259 ; 
office,  store,  and  shop  wages  in  Vienua,  1260;  paper-makers  in 
Lower  Austria,  1260 ;  printers  and  book-makers  in  Vienna,  1260 ; 
printers,  book-makers,  and  type-founders  in  Lower  Austria,  1261 ; 
railway  employes  in  Austria,  1261;  railway  mechanics,  artificers, 
and  artisans  in  Vienna,1263;  ribbon  factory  in  Vienna,  1263 ;  screw 
and  screw  factory  in  Nennkirchen,  1264 ;  seamen's  wages  in  Vienna,  OQqIc 
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1264 ;  ship-biiildiug  in  Lids,  1964 :  spinnen  of  yam  and  thread  in 
Lower  Aostriai  1265 ;  tobacco,  manofiactardrs  of,  in  Austria,  1266 ; 
taruers  in  Vienna,  1265 ;  wcavera  and  mannfactarers  of  textiles  in 
Lower  Anstria,  1266 ;  woolen  manufactures  in  Moravia,  1266;  yam 
and  thread  spinners  in  Pottendorf,  1267 ;  general  and  misoellaneons 
trades  and  occupations  in  Vienna  and  Lower  Austria,  1267.) 

Bohemia:  Report  by  Consul  Phelps,  of  Prague 1273-lSN 

(Male  labor,  1272 ;  foo<l  and  food  prices,  1272 ;  clothing,  1273 ;  rent, 
1273;  wages  in  187{^  and  in  1884,  habits  of  the  working  claoeca, 
1273 ;  feeling  lietweon  employ^  and  employer,  1273 ;  organized  con- 
dition of  labor,  1273 ;  the  prevalence  of  strikes,  1274 ;  food  pur- 
chase, 1274:  co-operative  societies,  1274;  general  condition  of  the 
working;  people,  1274 ;  safety  of  employes  in  factories,  1274 ;  polit- 
ical rights  of  workiugmeu,  1275;  causes  of  emigration,  127o;  fe- 
male labor,  1275;  female  employment,  1275;  female  w^ages.  1276; 
hours  of  femnle  labor,  1276;  effects  of  female  employment,  1276: 
female  odncntion,  1276;  improvement  of  female  employ^^s,  1276; 
sanitary  measures,  1276.  Wages;  Geneml  Iradei*,  1277;  factories, 
niillH,  iVc,  127H;  foundries,  niachine-Mbop.s  aiul  iiim-works,  127'J; 
glasN- workers,  1279;  niineM  and  mining,  IV'^O;  erudition  of  mine  rn 
and  laborers,  V2t*{);  railway  employe's,  l'J?"*l  ;  store  and  shop  wages. 
l*iHl ;  houMdiold  wa;^eH  in  towns  and  eilii^s,  V2&I;  agricultiir.il 
wa;?es,  1282;  Goverinnent  departments  and  oftiees,  l'J-<2;  trades  an«l 
labor,  Government  employ,  1283;  printers  ami  pi  in  ting  offices,  1284. ) 

Trieste:  Report  by  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  Visich 12B4-U87 

(Wages:  General  ti%des,  1284;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- 
works, 1285;  railway  employes,  1285:  ship-yards  and  ship-build- 
ing, 1285;  seamen's  wages,  128C;  store  and  shop  wages,  1286: 
household  wa^^es  in  towns  and  cities^  1286:  agricultural  wages, 
1286;  corporation  employ<^s,  1287;  Government  departments  and 
offices,  1287  ;  trades  and  labor.  Government  employ,  1287;  printers 
and  printing  offices,  1287. ) 

HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam :  Report  by  (Consul  Eckstein I!i88-I3n 

(Want  of  labor  statistics  in  Holland,  1288;  the  transition  state  of  labor, 
1288;  rates  of  wages,  1289;  cost  of  living,  12H9;  food  prices,  1290; 
clothing,  1291 ;  workiugmen's  houses  and  house  rent,  1291 ;  Asbo- 
ciation  8alemn,  1291 ;  past  and  present  wages,  1294 ;  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  1296;  feeling  between  employer  and  employ^, 
1298;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1298;  strikes;  1300;  freedom  of 
food  purchases,  1301 ;  co-operative  societies,  1301 ;  general  condition 
of  the  working  people,  1302 ;  statement  of  a  mason ;  statement  of  a 
house-carpenter,  1303;  safety  of  employes  in  factories  and  mills, 
1303;  political  rights  of  workingmen,  1304;  causes  of  emigration, 
1305;  acknowledgmeuts,  130(3.  Wages:  General  trades,  1307;  the 
diamond  industry  of  Amsterdam,  1308;  tailors,  1309;  stevedores* 
charges,  1310;  factiories,  mills,  &c.,  1310;  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  1311 ;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1311 ;  agricultural  wagea, 
1312:  railway  employ <<s,  1312;  the  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit 
Manufactory,  1313  ;  seamen's  wages,  1313 ;  store  and  shop  wages, 
1314;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1315;  hotels  and  caf^  restj^nr- 
ant,  1215 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1315  ;  corporation 
employ<^s,  1316;  corporation  departments,  1317;  fire  department, 
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Rotterdam:  Report  by  Consul  Winter - 1318-1396 

(Rates  of  wages,  1318 ;  cost  of  living,  1318;  mode  of  living,  1318 ;  hours 
of  labor,  1319;  strikes,  1319;  how  often  is  the  laborer  paid,  1319 ; 
intemperance,  1319;  a  mason's  statement,  1319;  political  rights,  1320; 
emigration,  1320;  education,  1320;  co-operative  societies,  1320;  fe- 
male labor,  1321.  Wages;  General  trades,  1322;  factories,  mills, 
&c.,1323;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1323 ;  glass- 
workers,  1324 ;  railway  employes,  1324  ;  ship-yards  and  ship-build- 
ing, 1324 ;  seamen's  wages,  1325;  store  and  shop  wages,  1325 ;  house- 
hold wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1325 ;  agricultural  wages,  1326 ;  cor- 
poration employ^,  132B ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1326. ) 

dcnuiark. 

I>enmark :  Report  by  Consul  Ryder,  of  Copenhagen 1327-1344 

(Male  labor,  1327  ;  rates  of  wages,  1327 ;  hours  of  labor,  1:^27  ;  cost  of 
living  to  the  laboring  classes  and  prices  paid  for  the  necessaries  of 
life,  1328 ;  house  rent,  fuel,  &c.,  1328;  past  and  present  wage  rates, 
1329 ;  habits  of  the  laboring  classes,  1329 ;  labor  organization,  1329 ; 
necessaries  of  life,  1331 ;  social,  physical,  and  pecuniary  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes,  1332 ;  right  of  franchise  and  taxation  among 
the  laboring  classes,  1334  :  emigration  und  occupation  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  1335 ;  female  labor,  1336 ;  physical  and  moral  condition, 
1336;  sanitary  measures,  &c.,  1337  ;  wages  of  iemales,  1337 ;  educa- 
tion among  women  and  children,  1337;  the  Danish  workman,  1337 ; 
emigration,  13:^.  Wages:  General  tradeb,1338;  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, commercial,  <&c.,  1339;  factories,  mills,  (&o.,  1340 ;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1340 ;  glass-worke];^,  1340 ;  railway 
employ^,  1341 ;  ship-yards  and  sbip-building,  1341 ;  seamen's  wages, 
1342;  store  and  shop  wages,  1342;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1343 ;  agricultural  wages,  1343 ;  corporation  employes,  1343 ; 
Government  departments  and  offices,  1344 ;  trades  and  labor,  Gov- 
ernment employ,  1344 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1344.) 

SPAIN. 

Alicante:- Report  by  Consul  Giro 1345-1348 

(Habits  of  the  working  classes,  1345 ;  strikes,  1345 ;  cost  of  living,  1345 ; 
food  and  clothing  of  the  working  classes,  1345 ;  past  and  present 
wages,  1345;  co-operative  societies,  1346;  political  rights,  1346. 
Wages :  General  trades,  1346 ;  seamen's  wages,  1347;  store  and  shop 
wages,  1347 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1347 ;  agricult- 
ural wages,  1346 ;  corporation  employes,  1347 ;  Government  depart- 
ments and  offices,  1348;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1348.) 

Cadiz:  Report  by  Consul  Oppenheim 1349-1370 

(Wages  and  necessaries,  1349;  habits  of  the  working  classes  and  rela- 
tions towards  employers,  1349 ;  general  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  1351 ;  savings  banks  and  co-operative  societies,  1:^53;  pro- 
visions in  case  of  accident  or  sickness,  1353 ;  educational  facilities, 
1354 ;  the  Spanish  workingman  in  politics,  1355 ;  tendency  of  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  labor,  1355;  taxation  of  working  classes,  1356; 
female  labor,  l'^6 ;  emigration,  1357.  Wages, :  General  trades,  1357 ; 
factories,  mills,  &.C.,  1359 ;  foundries  and  raacbine-shops.  1361 ;  glass- 
workers,  1363 ;  mines  and  miuing,  1363;  railway  employes,  1364; 
seamen's  wages,  1365 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1366 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1366;  agricultural  wages,  1367;  corporation 
employes,  1367 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1368  ;  trades  OOqIc 
and  labor,  Government  employ,  1369.) 
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CfttalonU :  Report  by  Consul  Scbeuch,  of  Bajroelon» 1370-I3tt  i 

(Proyince  of  BarceloDa,  1371 ;  province  of  Tarragona,  1372 ;  proTinoe  of 
Geronn,  1373 ;  province  of  Lerida,  1373 ;  the  CaUIoniana,  1374 ; 
labor  organization!,  1375;  strikes,  1376;  divisions  of  labor  organi- 
zations, 1377 ;  co-operative  societies,  1378.  Wages :  Cieneral  trades, 
1380 ;  factories,  mills,  Ac,  13b  1 ;  foundries,  macbino-sbops,  and 
iron- works,  1382;  glass- workers,  13H2;  railway  employes,  1382; 
seamen's  wages,  1385  ;  store  and  sbop  wages,  1383 ;  honsebold  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1384 ;  agricultural  wages,  1384 ;  corporation 
employes,' 1385;  municipal  government,  13o9;  trades  and  labor. 
Government  employ,  1392 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1392.) 

Comnna :  Report  by  Consul  de  Carricarte 139^13B& 

(Cost  of  living,  i&o.,  1393 ;  comparison  of  wages,  1393 ;  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  1394 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1594 ; 
the  prevalency  of  strikes,  1394  ;  female  labor,  13^.) 

Denia:  Report  by  Consul  Arguimban 1396-1389 

(How  farm  laborers  live,  1396 ;  female  labor,  1396.  Wages:  General 
trades,  1397;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  13  1397;  railway  employ^^s,  1398 ; 
seamen's  wages,  1398;  store  and  shop  wages,  1398 ;  household  wages 
iu  towus  and  cities,  1398;  ogricultnral  wages,  1398;  corporation 
employes,  1399  ;  government  departments,  1399.) 

Madrid:  Report  by  Consnl-Qeneral  Reed 1399-141© 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1400;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1401;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1401;  railway  employ^,  1402; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1402.;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1403;  agricultural  wages  1403 ;  corporation  employes,  1404;  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  offices,  1408;  printersand  printing  offices, 
1410.) 

Malaga:  Report  by  Consul  Marston 1411-14© 

(Male  labor,  1411;  clothing,  1411 ;  food  and  food  prices,  1411 ;  past  and 
present  wages,  1412;  habitsof  the  working  classes,  1412  ;  feeling  be- 
tween employer  and  eraployd,  1413;  trade  organizations,  1415; 
strikes,  1413;  wages  and  food  purchases,  1413;  co-operative  societies, 
1413;  conditiou  of  the  working  clujwes,  1413;  how  the  working 
people  livo,  1414  ;  safety  of  factory  employes,  1414  ;  political  rights, 
1414 ;  emigration,  1414  ;  female  labor,  1415.  Wages:  General  trades, 
1415  factories,  mill^,  <&c.,  1416 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron-works,  1417  ;  mines  and  mining,  1417 ;  railway  employ6f,  1418 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1419;  seamen's  wages,  1419;  store 
and  shop  wages.  1420  ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1420 
agricultural  wages,  1420 ;  corporation  employes,  1421 ;  Government 
departments  and  offices,  1421 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  em- 
ploy, 142b  ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1423.) 

Santander:  Report  by  Consul  Harrison 142^1429 

(Rates  of  wages,  142:^;  cost  of  living,  1423;  past  and  present  wages, 
1424  ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1424 ;  labor  organizations, 
1424  ;  Htrikes  and  food  purchases,  1424 ;  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  1424.  Wages :  General  trades,  1425  ;  factories,  mills,  &c., 
1426,  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1426;  glass-work- 
ers, 1426 ;  mines  and  mining,  1427  ;  railway  employ^,  1427 ;  ship- 
yards and  ship-building,  1427;  seamen's  wages,  1428;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1428 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1428 ;  agri- 
cultural wages,  1429;  corporation  employes,  1429;  trades  and 
labor.  Government  employ,  1429 ;   printers  and  printii^  offices, 

1429. )  Digitized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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AU  Spain 1430-1441 

(Wages :  General  trades,  1430 ;  factories,  mills,  &o.,  1431 ;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1434;  glass- workers,  1434;  mines 
and  mining,  1435;  railway  employ^,  1436;  ship-yards  and  ship- 
bnilding,  1438 ;  seamen's  wages,  1439 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1440 ; 
household  wages,  1440;  agricultural  wages,  1441.) 

BV88IA. 

Boflsia :  Report  by  Consul-General  Stanton,  of  St.  Petersburg* •.  144)^-14  0^ 

( Male  labor,  1442  ;  rates  of  wages,  1442;  cost  of  living,  1443;  comparison 
of  wages,  1444 ;  habits  of  working  clauses,  1444 ;  feeliug  between 
employer  and  employ^,  1444 ;  organized  condition  of  labor  and 
prevalenoy  of  strikes,  1444 ;  freedom  of  purchase,  1445 ;  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  1445;  a  honse  porter's  Htateioent,  1446; 
means  for  safety  of  employes,  1446;  political  rights,  1447;  causcN 
of  emigration,  d^c,  1447;  female  labor,  1447;  wages  paid  to  female 
adults  1447;  hours  of  labor,  1447;  means  xirovided  for  safety, 
1448 ;  sanitary  measures,  1448 ;  comparison  of  wages,  1448 ;  educa- 
tion of  women  and  children,  1448.  Wages:  General  trades.  1449; 
factories,  mills,  &c.,  1450;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- 
works, 1451;  glass- workers,  1451;  railway  employ^n,  14&2;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1453 ;  household  wages  in  towns  nnd  cities,  1453 : 
agricultural  wages,  1453;  printers  and  printing;  oftioes,  14G2.) 
Cionstadt:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Wigins 1462,1463 

(Wages:    General    trades,  1462;  seamen's    wages,   1463;    household 
wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1463.) 
Reyel:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Mayer 1463,1464 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1463;  factories,  mills,  (&c.,  1463;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1464.) 
Riga:  Report  by  Consular  Agent  Boraboldt 1464-1467 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1464;  factories,  mills,  &c.,  1465;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  and  iron-works,  1465;  railway  employ^,  1465; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1466 ;  seamen's  wages,  1466 ;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1466 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1467 ; 
agricultural  wages,  1467;  printers  and  printing  ofiQces,  1467.) 
Odessa:  Report  by  Consul  Paul 1467-1474 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1467;  factories,  mills,  d^c,  1468;  foundries, 
macliine-shops,  and  iron-works,'  1469 ;  mines  and  mining,  1469 ; 
railway  employes,  1470 ;  ship-yards  and  ship  building,  1470 ;  sea- 
men's wages,  1470 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1471 ;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1471 ;  agricultural  wages,  1472 ;  corporation 
employ^,  1472 ;  Government  departments  and  offices,  1473 ; 
printers  and  printing  offices,  1473.) 
St.  Petersburg :  Report  by  Consul-General  Stanton 1474-1482 

(Mines  and  mining,  1474;  railway  employes,  1475;  ship-yards  and 
ship-building,  1475;  education,  1477;  foundries,  machine-shops, 
and  iron- works,  1478 ;  trades  and  labor.  Government  employ,  1479 ; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1480;  condition  and  wages  of  the 
workmen  in  the  imperial  glass  manufactory  in  St.  Petersburg^ 
1480 ;  condition  and  wages  of  laborers  in  the  Imperial  Porcelain 
Manufactory  at  St.  Petersburg,  1481.) 
Wanaw:  Report  by  Consul  Raw icz 1482-1506 

(Introduction,  1482;  male  labor,  1483;  rates  of  wages,  1483;  cost  of 

living,  1487 ;  comparison  of  wages,  1489 ;  habits  of  the  working        . 
classes,  1491;  relations  of  employers  and  workmen,  1492;  labor  oPOgLC 
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Wanaw:  Report  by  Consul  Rawioz — Continaed. 

ganlsaiion,  1498;  strikaB  and  their  effects,  1492;  fiwedomof  pur- 
chMOy  14d3 ;  condition  of  the  working  people,  1493 ;  female  labor, 
1496;  women  and  children  employed,  1496 ;  wages  of  adnlt  female 
laborers,  1496 ;  hours  of  female  labor,  1497 ;  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  female  workers,  1498 ;  means  provided  for  improve- 
ment, 1500 ;  means  provided  for  safety,  1500 ;  provisions  in  regard 
to  sick  and  disabled,  1500;  increase  in  wages,  1500;  education 
•    among  women,  1501.   Wages :  General  trades,  1501 ;  factories,  mills, 
A^c,  1502;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron -works,  1502;  glssa 
workers,  1503;  railway  employ^  1503;  navigation,  1504;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1504 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1506  ; 
agricaltural  wages,  1505;   corporation  employ^  1505;   Govern- 
ment departments  and  offices,  1506 ;  trades  and  labor,  Government 
employ,  1506 ;  priuters  and  printing  offices,  1506.) 

ITAI^Y. 

Italy:  Report  by  Consul-Gcneral  Byers,  of  Rome 1507-133S 

(Wages:  General  trades,  1507;  general  trade  notes,  1503;  factories, 
mills,  A,c.,  1509;  gas-works,  1510;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron- works,  1510 ;  glass- workers,  1511 ;  majolica  and  earthen  ware, 
1511;  mines  and  mining,  1512;  railway  employ^,  1512;  ship-yarda 
and  ship-building,  1514;  seamen's  wages,  1514;  store  and  shop 
wages,  1515 ;  houHehold  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1515 ;  agricult- 
ural wages,  1515;  corporation  employes,  1516;  Government  depart- 
ments and  offices,  1518 ;  department  of  justice,  1521 ;  department 
of  education,  1522 ;  trades  and  labor  in  Government  employ,  1525; 
prihtini^  and  printing  offices,  1526.  How  the  Roman  work-people 
live,  1526 ;  prices  of  the  neceesaries  of  life,  1528 ;  habits  of  the 
working  classes,  1529 ;  emigration,  1529;  feeling  between  employer 
and  employ <$,  1529;  co-operative  societies,  1529;  strikes,  1529;  ad- 
verse to  giving  information,  1530 ;  accidents,  1530 ;  moral  and  phys- 
ical well  being  of  employes,  1530;  political  rights,  1530;  taxation, 
1531 ;  labor  legislation,  15:U ;  causes  of  emigration,  1531 ;  female 
labor,  1531 ;  wages  paid  to  female  employ^  1532.) 

Genoa:  Report  by  Consul  Fletcher 1532-1513 

(Stevedores  and  porters  of  Genoa,  15.?2 ;  the  cost  of  living  to  the  labor- 
ing class,  1533;  daily  meals,  1533;  past  and  present  wages,  1533; 
the  habits  of  the  working  class,  1534 ;  feeling  between  employ^  and 
employer,  1534 ;  the  organized  condition  of  labor,  1534 ;  strikes,  * 
1535 ;  freedom  in  food  purchases,  1535 ;  co-operative  societies,  1536 : 
the  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1535;  safety  of  em- 
ployes, 1536;  political  rights  of  workingmeu,  1536;  emigration  and 
its  causes,  1537 ;  female  labor,  1537 ;  wages  paid  to  female  adults, 
1573 ;  moral  and  physical  condition  of  female  employ^  1537 ;  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  female  employes,  1537;  safety  of  female 
employes,  153d;  sanitary  and  sick  provisions,  1538 ;  past  and  pres- 
ent wages  and  prices,  1538;  female  education,  1538;  agricultural 
labor,  1538;  reaching  averages,  1539;  acknowledgment,  1539. 
Wages:  General  trades,  15^19 ;  factories, mills,  &c.,  1540 ;  foundries, 
machine-shops,  andiron-works,  1540;  railway  employ^,  1541; 
ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1541 ;  seamen's  wages,  1541 ;  store 
and  shop  wages,  1542 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1542 ; 
agricultural  wagee,  1542;  corporation  em  ploy  ^:$,  1542;  printers  an^^ 
printing  offices,  154.3.)  3 
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Ijegbom  :  Report  by  Consul  BarDard 1543-15S2 

(Rates  of  wages,  1543 :  condition  of  laborers,  1543;  cost  of  living  to  tbe 
laboring  classes,  1543;  babits  of  tbe  working  classes,  1544;  laws 
and  usages  between  employers  and  employ^,  1544 ;  political  rights 
of  workingmen  and  the  tendency  of  legislation  in  regard  to  labor, 
1545;  emigration  of  the  working  pe<^le,  1545;  mining  and  manu- 
facturing, 1545.  Wages:  General  trades,  1547 ;  factories,  mills,  &o,, 
1548;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1548;  glass- work- 
ers, 1548;  mines  and  mining,  1549 ;  railway  employ^  1549 ;  ship- 
yards and  ship-building,  1549;  seamen's  wages,  1550;  store  and 
shop  wages,  1550 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1550 ;  agri- 
cnltural  wages,  1551 ;  corporation  employes,  1551 ;  Government  de- 
partments and  offices,  1551 ;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1552.) 
Milan :  Report  by  Vice  and  Acting  Consul  Richman 1552-1557 

(Agriculture  in  Lombardy,  1552;  the  general  trades,  1552 ;  cost  of  living, 
1553 ;  past  and  present  wages,  1554 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes, 
1554;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1554;  labor  organ- 
izations, 1554;  strikes,  1554;  food  purchases,  1554;  co-operative 
societies,  1554;  general  condition  of  the  working  classes,  1554; 
political  rights  of  the  workingmen,  1554;  causes  of  emigration, 
1554 ;  female  labor,  1555 ;  wages  paid  in  factories  and  mills,  1555 ; 
wages  paid  in  Government  cigar  factory  in  Milan,  1555 ;  municipal 
officers,  1556;  collectors  of  octroi- duties,  1556;  school-teachers, 
1556 ;  wages  of  railway  employes,  1557.) 
Naples:  Report  by  Consul  Hanghwout 1558-1570 

(Explanations,  1556;  male  labor,  1558;  rates  of  wages,  1558;  cost  of 
living  to  the  laboring  classes,  1558;  past  and  present  wages,  1559; 
habits  of  the  working  classes,  1559;  feeling  between  employ  €  and 
employer,  1559 ;  organized  condition  of  labor,  1560 ;  prevalency  of 
strikes,  1560;  food  purchases,  1560;  co-operative  societies,  1560; 
general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1560;  a  piano-maker's 
statement,  1561 ;  H»fety  of  employes,  1561 ;  political  rights  of  work- 
ingmen, 1561;  causes  of  emigration,  1562;  female  labor,  number  of 
women  and  children  employed,  1562;  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  female  em  ploy  6h,  1562;  provisions  in  case  of  sickness,  1562;  past 
and  present  wages,  1562;  female  education,  1563;  general  trade 
wages,  156!) ;  cigar-makers,  1564 ;  cab  and  carriage  drivers,  1565 ; 
municipal  employ^4,  1565;  general  trades,  1566;  factories,  mills, 
&c.,  1566;  foundrie-8,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1566;  glass- 
vorkers,  1567;  ship-yards  and  8hip-building,  1567;  seamen's  wages,  - 
1567 ;  store  and  nhop  wages,  1567;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1568;  agricultural  wages,  1568;  corporation  employes,  1568 ; 
Government  departments  and  offices,  15(i9 ;  trades  and  labor,  Gov- 
ernment employ,  1570;  printers  and  printing  offices,  1570.) 
Piedmont :  Report  by  Consul  de  Zeyk,  of  Turin 1571-1576 

(Grcneral  trades.  1571 ;  factories  and  mills,  1572 ;  machine-shops  and 
iron-works,  1572 ;  mines  and  mining,  1572 ;  railway  employes,  1573 ; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1573 ;  household  wages  paid  in  towns  and 
cities,  1573;  agricultural  wages,  1574  ;  Government  em  ploy  <$s,  1574. 
Cost  of  living  to  the  laboring  classes,  1574 ;  past  and  present  wages, 
1575 ;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1575 ;  feeling  between  employer 
and  employ^,  1575 ;  trade  organizations,  1575 ;  strikes,  1575 ;  food 
purchases,  1576;  moral  condition  of  the  Piedmontese  working 
classes,  1576;  safety  of  employ^,  1576 ;  political  rights  of  labor,  j 
1576;  emigration,  1576:  women's  wages,  1576.)  Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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YeiMtU:  Report  by  CoDsul  Noyes,  of  Venice 1577-1509     '! 

(Agiicalture  and  agricnltaral  wagee,  1577 ;  mines  and  mineiB'  wages, 
1579;  indastriea  of  Venice,  16B0;  the  coat  of  Imng  tothe  laborioK 
clasflee,  1581 ;  past  and  pn^nent  wagea,  1588;  babita  of  the  working 
claaaea,  1582;  ieeling  between  amployer  and  employ 4, 1583;  organ-  ii 

ization  ot  labor,  1584 ;  preTalanea  of  atrikes,  1584 ;  food  pnrchaaea, 
1585;  eoHiperative  tsooietiaa,  1566;  general  condition  of  the  work- 
ing people,  1586 ;  safety  ot  employ^,  1588 ;  canoes  which  lead  to 
emigration,  1589;  female  labor,  1589;  moral  and  physical  condi> 
tion  of  female  laliorers,  1590;  safety  of  female  employ^  1591;  ac- 
knowledgments, 1592 ;  explanatory,  1592.  Wages :  General  trades, 
1592;  cost  of  pilotage,  1595;  factories  and  mills,  1595;  trades  in 
Government  employ,  1596 ;  mines  and  mining,  1596 ;  oorporation 
employ^,  1597 ;  public  works,  1598;  food  prices,  1599.) 

Florence:  Report  by  Con snl  Welnh 1600,1616 

(Wages:  Civil  offlcera,  1603:  army,  IC05;  navy;  1607;  railway  employ^ 
1608;  f^oneral  trados,  1611;  areenal,  1614:  necessaries  of  life,  1615 ; 
amount  of  foo<l  eaten  by  an  adult  and  tbe  cost,  1616.) 

Catania:  Report  by  ConMul  Woodcock 1616,1624 

(Wages:  General  tnules,  1619;  factories,  mills,  A-o.,  1020;  foundries, 
niHcbiuc-sbopK,  and  iron-workti,  16*20 ;  mines  and  mining,  1620 ;  rail- 
way cmph\>  es,  16:21 ;  .sbip-yardM  nud  ship-building,  1621;  seamen's 
wagCN,  1621 ;  store*  and  nhop  waireit,  1622;  household  wages  in  towns 
and  cities,  16*2:2 ;  a^riciiltiiml  wages,  1622;  corporation  employ^ 
I62:t ;  Goveruoieut  departiiHMits  aud  offices,  1623;  trades  and  labor, 
Government  employ,  16*24 :  printers  and  printing  offices,  1624.) 

IflAI^TA. 

Malta:  Report  l»y  CoumiI  Wortlung-i.on : 1624,1638 

(EsplauHtory,  16*24;  population,  1625;  habitsof  the  Maltese  work-peo- 
ple. 16*>r);  ctasHiiication  of  the  Maltese  working  classes,  1687;  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  1627;  emigration,  1628;  political 
ri^httt,  1629;  printi'rsand  printing  offices,  1629;  agricultural  wages, 
16*29;  household  wa^es  in  towns  and  cities,  1630;  store  and  shop 
>vH>;e8, 16:^0;  rail  way  employ^,  1630;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron-works,  161)1:  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  1632;  seamen's 
wages,  1632;  civil  engineer  department,  1632;  royal  engineer  de- 
partment, 163'.i:  (tovemment  department,  1633;  Government  de- 
partments and  oHIccs,  1634;  educational  establishments,  1636;  v»- 
rlouH  trades,  1036;  sail-makers,  1637;  wages  in  Gozo,  1637 ;  acknowl-  . 
edjjments,  16:^8.) 

GIBRALTAR. 

Gibraltar :  Re  port  by  C  ousul  Sprague 1639, 1643 

(Wage.H :  (T<)neral  trades,  1641 ;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- 
works, 1641;  ship-yards  aud  ship-building,  1642;  seamen's  wages, 
1642 ;  store  and  shop  wages,  1642 ;  household  wages  in  towns  and 
cities,  1642 ;  corporation  employ^,  1643 ;  Government  departments 
and  offices,  1643 ;  trades  and  labor,  Government  employ,  1643;  print- 
ers and  printing  offices,  1643.) 

PORTUOAL. 

Bisbou :  Report  by  Consul-General  Francis 1644, 1645 

(Rates  of  wages,  1644;  classification  and  hours  of  labor,  1644;  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  1645;  rent,  1645;  habits  of  the/^orkingr^ 
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The  Azores:  Report  by  Consal  Dabney 1646-1651 

(Male  labor,  1646;  comparison  of  wages,  1648;  habits  of  the  working 
classes,  1648;  feeling  between  employ^  and  employer,  1648;  prev- 
alency  of  strikes,  &c.,  1649;  freedom  of  purchase,  1649;  co-oper- 
tive  societies,  1649 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1649 ; 
means  for  the  safety  of  employes,  1650;  political  rights,  1650; 
canses  of  emigration,  1650 ;  female  labor,  1651.) 

TURKET. 

Tarkey :  Report  by  Consul-Geneml  Heap,  of  Constantinople 1652-1656 

(Male  labor,  1652;  rates  of  wages,  1652;  cost  of  living,  1652;  present 
and  past  rates,  1652;  habits  of  the  working  classes,  1652;  feeling 
between  employ^  and  employer,  1652;  organized  condition  of  labor, 
1653;  prevalency  of  strikes,  1653;  food  purchasing,  1653;  co-oper- 
ative societies,  1653 ;  general  condition  of  the  working  people,  1654 ; 
safety  of  employ^,  1654 ;  political  rights,  1654 ;  causes  which  lead 
to  emigration,  1654;  female  labor,  1655;  employment  of  females, 
1655;  wages  of  females,  1655;  comparison  of  wages,  1655;  state 
of  education,  1655.  Wages:  General  trades,  1656;  household  wages 
in  towns  and  cities,  1656.) 

APPENDIX. 

American  wage  statistics 1657-1669 

(Wages  in  New  York,  1657;  male  labor,  1659;  female  labor,  1660;  food 
prices  in  New  York,  1662.  Wages  in  New  York :  General  trades,  1663 ; 
•foundries,  machine-shops,  and  iron- works,  1663;  railway  employ^, 
1663;  ship-yards  and  ship-bollding,  1664;  seamen's  wages,  1664; 
store  and  shop  wages,  1664;  household  wages  in  towns  and  cities, 
1664 ;  printers  and  prinf;ing  offices,  1664 ;  zino  and  iron  works,  1665; 
necessaries  of  life  in  Newark,  1665;  wages:  ship- building  on  the 
Delaware,  1665;  ship-yards  and  ship-building,  Chester,  Pa.,  1666; 
necessaries  of  life,  Chester,  Pa.,  1666 ;  wages  in  Chicago,  1666.  Chi- 
cago wages:  General  trades,  1667;  foundries,  machine-shops,  and 
iron-works,  1667;  railway  employes,  1()68;  ship-yards  and  ship- 
building, 1668 ;  seamen's  wages,  1668;  store  and  shop  wages,  1668; 
household  wages  in  towns  and  cities,  1668;  printers  and  printing 
offices,  1669.) 

English  factory  and  workshop  act 1699-1670 

English  employers' liability  act 1699-1701 

Liverpool  master-builders'  associations *   1701-1708 

(Carpenters'  and  joiners'  trade  rules,  1701 ;  brick-layers'  trade  rules,  1702; 
masons'  trade  rules,  1703;  brick-makers'  scale  of  prices,  1704 ;  plas- 
terers' trade  rules,  1705;  plumbers'  trade  rules,  1706;  working 
rules  of  the  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  district  house- painters, 
1707;  rules  of  the  Manchester  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society, 
Limited,  1708.) 
The  Netherlands  Yeast  and  Spirit  Manufactory  at  Delft :  Report  by  Consul 

Eckstein 1713-1725 

(The  factory  news,  1714 ;  first  supplement  to  the  factory  news,  Exhi- 
bition number,  1719;  second  supplement  to  the  factory  news,  Exhi- 
bition number,  1725.) 
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